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PREFACE. 


There  are  few  tasks  of  more  difficult  accomplishment,  than  the  one  which  ' 
an  Author  feels  bound  to  undertake,  when  a  performance  which  has  engrossed 
much  of  his  time,  and  to  which  he  has  probably  directed  his  best  energies,  is 
about  to  be  submitted  to  the  public  Literary  usage  appears,  however,  to 
have  decided,  that  upon  such  an  occasion,  some  prefatory  observations  are 
considered  indispensable ;  but,  while  prompted  by  a  natural  desire  to  enter 
somewhat  freely  into  the  merits  of  that  which  has  occupied  his  most  earnest 
attention,  the  overwhelming  apprehension  of  being  thought  egotistical,  and 
the  bare  possibility  of  really  becoming  so,  will  often  paralyse  the  Writer's 
honest  and  candid  efforts.  In  the  present  instance,  I  can  truly  say,  that  my 
incessant  occupation  from  the  hour  I  commenced  this  volume  to  the  very  eve 
of  its  publication,  coupled  as  it  has  been  with  an  anxious  desire  to  render  it 
worthy  of  public  favour,  have  left  me  no  time  to  consider  what  arguments 
would  be  most  likely  to  fix  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  pages  t  in 
what  terms  I  should  entreat  his  kind  indulgence  j  or  upon  what  grounds  I 
could  venture  to  deprecate  the  severity  of  criticism. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  say,  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  produce  a  work,  which 
r— while  I  am  fully  sensible  of  its  numerous  imperfections — I  trust,  may  be 
gerierally  acceptable,  and,  I  hope,  extensively  useful  ?  Its  design,  though 
briefly,  is  not  obscurely,  stated  in  the  title-page :  and  its  contents,  multifa- 
rious as  they  are,  are  so  perceptible  at  a  cursory  glance,  owing  to  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement,  that  it  would  be  almost  impertinent  to  trouble  the 
reader  with  more  than  a  mere  reference  to  the  general  plan. 

A  wonderful  change  has  of  late  years  taken  place  in  the  means  adopted  for 
the  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  literature  and  science.  The  talents  and  attain- 
ments of  eminent  Professors,  in  every  department  of  literature,  in  every 
branch  of  art,  in  every  scientific  pursuit,  are  now  called  into  vigorous  and 
united  action;  and  it  may  indeed  be  truly  said,  that  we  live  in  an  era  when 
the  youth  of  our  country  cannot  fail  to  meet,  in  all  directions,  with  advo- 
cates as  sincere  as  they  are  disinterested,  for  their  intellectual  progress,  their 
moral  advancement,  and  for  the  grand  result  of  these— their  future  happiness. 
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Some  are  labouring,  with  well-directed  zeal,  to  establish  literary  and  scientific 
institutions ;  others  are  cheerfully  becoming  the  indefatigable  instructors  of 
imperfectly  educated  adults ;  and  many,  with  an  ardour  and  earnestness  of 
purpose  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  them  as  men  of  science  and  as  citi- 
zens of  the  world,  are  unfolding  the  treasures  of  their  well-stored  minds  to 
delighted  audiences  in  the  lecture-room. 

It  is  evident  that  in  a  publication  of  this  varied  character,  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  lay  claim  to  any  great  merit  on  the  score  of  originality  j  for,  although 
I  have  not  unfrequently  ventured  to  deviate  from  the  beaten  path,  under  an 
idea  that  certain  subjects  might  be  rendered  more  inviting  to  the  desultory 
reader,  without  detracting  aught  from  their  real  value,  I  believe  that,  in  such 
instances,  no  unwarrantable  liberties  have  been  taken,  no  levity  indulged  in 
where  the  subject  required  a  becoming  gravity,  and  no  attempt  made  to  ren- 
der an  article  merely  amusing,  which  ought  to  be  strictly  didactic  or  lo- 
gically exact.  In  short,  it  has  been  my  constant  aim,  as  far  as  the  limits  of 
this  publication  would  permit,  to  collect  into  different  foci  the  result  of  the 
observations  I  have  made,  and  to  reflect  the  scintillations  of  light  from  every 
quarter  within  the  compass  of  my  circumscribed  vision. 

It  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  that  a  great  disparity  exists  between  the  length 
of  the  different  articles.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  many  are 
merely  definitions  of  technical  terms,  which  could  be  better  and  more  clearly 
expressed  in  a  brief  sentence  or  two,  than  in  half  a  column.  The  magnitude 
or  intricacy  of  others  demanded  a  comparatively  long  discussion ;  and  there 
are  not  a  few  which,  either  from  their  novelty  or  their  present  popularity, 
would  be  considered  as  too  slightly  noticed,  if  the  same  process  of  conden- 
sation had  been  used  in  regard  to  them,  as  was  applied  to  others,  of  equal 
importance  perhaps,  but  more  generally  known,  or  better  understood. 

I  am  well  aware  how  natural  it  is  for  a  person  who  is  engaged  in  any  par- 
ticular study,  or  who  has  a  predilection  for  some  given  topic,  to  be  desirous 
of  making  himself  as  fully  acquainted  with  it  as  possible,  and  to  feel,  per- 
haps, a  degree  of  disappointment,  where  another  person,  with  different  views 
and  pursuits,  would  be  abundantly  satisfied ;  but  the  candid  reader,  I  am 
persuaded,  will  grant,  that  a  complete  system  of  any  science  can  hardly  be 
expected  in  a  work  whose  highest  excellence  must,  after  all,  be  a  judicious 
brevity ;  and  that  if  principles  be  clearly  stated,  they  will  often  suffice  till 
the  details  can  be  sought  in  works  especially  adapted  for  their  elucidation. 
My  great  object  has  been  to  produce  a  book  that  should  meet  the  wants  and 
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wishes  of  a  very  large  and  most  respectable  class  of  readers,  whose  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  the  ponderous  tomes  of  science  are  as  unfrequent  as  their 
aspirations  after  knowledge  are  ardent  To  the  literati,  I  know  it  can  present 
few  attractions ;  to  the  man  of  science  it  presumes  not  to  offer  anything  new. 
But  there  may  be  times,  when  even  these  may  find  it  convenient  to  consult 
a  hand-book  of  reference,  so  portable  and  yet  so  full,  if  it  be  merely  to 
refresh  the  memory  on  some  neglected  or  forgotten  theme. 

I  consider  it  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  various  branches  of  literature 
which  are  comprised  in  the  following  pages,  my  object  having  been  to  con- 
centrate therein,  as  far  as  was  possible,  the  whole  of  the  liberal  art*— briefly, 
it  is  true,  but  with  as  much  perspicuity,  and  in  language  as  simple  and  fami- 
liar as  I  could  command ;  neither  do  I  deem  it  at  all  important  to  name  the 
numerous  works  which  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  consult  It  will  be 
seen,  throughout  the  work,  that  wherever  I  have  been  indebted  for  any  ma- 
terial information,  I  have  not  failed  to  acknowledge  the  source  whence  it  was 
derived.  But  although  it  may  be  needless  to  dilate  on  the  general  nature 
of  the  contents,  for  the  reasons  before  given,  it  is  essential  to  notice  that  the 
facts  in  science,  &c  which  surround  the  pages,  have,  with  few  exceptions,  a 
direct  reference  to  some  subject  treated  on  in  that  particular  page,  or  contain 
a  further  illustration  of  it  These  marginal  observations  have  occupied  no 
inconsiderable  time ;  and  I  hope  they  will  not  be  less  valuable  than  the  moral 
precepts  and  proverbs  have  been  found  which  encompass  the  pages  of  "  The 
Treasury  of  Knowledge"  and  ««The  Biographical  Treasury." 

And  now,  in  bringing  these  remarks  to  a  close,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
observe,  that,  although  I  have  studiously  avoided  the  introduction  of  any 
matter  foreign  to  the  immediate  subject  under  consideration,  I  have  not  been 
unmindful  of  the  connection  that  exists  between  the  natural  and  the  moral 
world,  nor  have  I  neglected  any  suitable  opportunity  of  enforcing  sound  prin- 
ciples in  ethics,  and  that  willing  obedience  to  the  laws,  without  which  science 
is  acquired  in  vain,  and  learning  often  proves  a  curse,  The  philosophic  youth 


"  To  Natubb's  voice  attends,  from  montn  to  month, 
And  day  today,  through  the  revolting  year; 
Admiring,  sees  her  in  her  every  shape  j 
Feels  all  her  tweet  emotions  at  hi*  heart  i 
'While  Tbuth,  divinely  breaking  on  his  mind, 
Elates  hisbeing,and  unfolds  his  powers."— Thomsox. 
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-A.  IS  the  first  letter,  and  the  first  vowel, 
of  the  alphabet  in  every  known  language, 
except  the  Ethiopic ;  and  is  used  either  as 
a  word,  an  abbreviation,  or  a  sign.  If  pro- 
nounced open,  as  in  fat-he n,  it  is  the  sim- 
plest and  easiest  of  all  sounds;  the  first, 
in  fact,  uttered  by  human  beings  in  their 
most  infantile  state,  serving  to  express 
many  and  even  opposite  emotions,  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  uttered.  A 
has  therefore,  perhaps,  had  the  first  place 
in  the  alphabet  assigned  to  it.  In  the  Eng- 
lish language  it  has  four  different  sounds : 
the  broad  sound,  as  in  tali.  ;  the  opes,  as 
in  fatbbb  ;  the  tinder,  or  close,  as  in 
facb;  and  the  ehort  sound,  as  in  bat. 
Most  of  the  other  modern  languages,  as 
French,  Italian,  German,  &c.  have  only  the 
open,  or  Italian  a,  pronounced  short  or 

long. Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 

A  was  used  as  an  arithmetical  sign :  by  the 
former  for  1 ;  by  the  latter  for  600 ;  or  with 
a  stroke  over  it  for  5,000.  The  Romans 
also  very  extensively  used  it  as  an  abbre- 
viation; which  practice  we  still  retain,  as 
A.M.,  artium  wuigieter;  A.D.  anno  domini, 

**. A,  a,  or  aa,  in  medical  prescriptions, 

denote  ana,  or  equal  parts  of  each. A,  in 

music,  is  the  nominal  of  the  sixth  note  in 
the  diatonic  scale ;  in  algebra  it  denotes  a 
known  quantity ;  in  logic,  an  universal  affir- 
mative proposition ;  in  heraldry,  the  dexter 
chief,  or  chief  point  in  an  escutcheon ;  and 
it  is  the  first  of  the  dominical  letters  in  the 


AA'M,  or  HAAM,  a  Dutch  liquid  mea- 
sure, containing  about  36  English  gallons. 

AAN'CHE,  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
wind  instruments  with  reeds  or  tongues, 
as  the  clarionet,  hautboy,  &c. 

AANES,  in  music,  ihe  tones  and  modes 
of  the  modern  Greeks. 

AARIXVARK,  or  Eabth  Pio,  an  animal 
common  in  Southern  Africa,  which  feeds 
entirely  upon  ants,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  facility  with  which  he  burrows  deep 
in  the  earth  to  avoid  his  pursuers,  and  for 
the  instinct  he  displays  in  securing  his 
insect  prey. 

AAWRA,  a  species  of  palm-tree. 

AB,  in  the  Hebrew  calendar,  the  11th 
month  of  the  civil  year,  and  the  5th  of  the 


ecclesiastical.  In  the  Syriac  calendar,  it  is 
the  last  of  the  summer  months.  The  east- 
ern Christians  called  the  first  day  of  this 
month  8mm  Miriam,  the  fast  of  Mary,  and 
the  15th,  on  which  day  the  fast  ended, 
Fathr-Miriam. 

A'BAB,  a  sort  of  militia  among  the 
Turks. 

AB'ACA,  a  plant,  of  which  there  are  two 
species,  growing  in  the  Philippine  Islands ; 
the  white  producing  lint,  of  which  fine 
linen  is  manufactured ;  and  the  grey,  hemp, 
which  is  made  into  cordage. 

ABACINA'RE,  a  punishment,  described 
by  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  wherein  the 
criminal  was  blinded,  by  holding  red-hot 
irons  before  his  eyes. 

ABACIS'CU8,  in  ancient  architecture, 
the  square  compartments  of  Mosaic  pave- 
ments. 

AB'ACOT,  a  cap  of  state  worn  in  the 
form  of  a  double  crown,  used  by  the  an- 
cient kings  of  England. 

ABACTU8,  a  term  used  by  ancient  phy- 
sicians for  a  miscarriage. 

AB'ACUS,  a  sort  of  cupboard  or  buffet, 
used  by  the  Romans,  ana  which  in  times 
of  great  luxury  was  plated  with  gold.— — 
Abacus,  in  architecture,  the  superior  mem- 
ber of  the  capital  of  a  column,  to  which  it 
serves  as  a  kind  of  crown.  It  was  origin- 
ally intended  to  represent  a  square  tile  laid 
over  a  basket ;  and  it  still  retains  its  ori- 
ginal form  in  the  Tuscan,  Doric,  and  Ionic 
orders ;  but  in  the  Corinthian  and  Compo- 
site, its  four  sides  or  faces  are  arched  in- 
wards, having  a  rose  or  some  other  orna- 
ment in  the  middle. Abacus,  among  an- 
cient mathematicians,  was  a  table  strewed 
over  with  dust,  or  sand,  on  which  they  drew 

their  figures. Abacus,  in  arithmetic,  an 

ancient  instrument  for  facilitating  opera- 
tions by  means  of  counters.  Its  form  is 
various ;  but  that  chiefly  used  in  Europe  is 
made  by  drawing  parallel  lines  distant  from 
each  other  at  least  twice  the  diameter  of  a 
counter ;  which  placed  on  the  lowest  line, 
signifies  1;  on  the  second,  10;  on  the 
third,  100;  on  the  fourth,  1000;  and  so  on. 
In  the  intermediate  spaces,  the  same  coun- 
ters are  estimated  at  one  half  of  the  value 
of  the  line  immediately  superior. There 
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were  also  other  inventions  similarly  deno- 
minated; vis.  Abacus  Ptthagoricus,  a 
multiplication  table,  invented  by  Pytha- 
goras ;  and  Abacus  Logisticus,  a  rectan- 
gled  triangle,  whose  sides,  forming  the 
right  angle,  contain  all  the  numbers  from 
1  to  60,  and  its  area  the  products  of  each 
two  of  the  opposite  numbers.  This  is  also 
called  a  canon  qftaeageaimali. 

In  justice  to  the  present  advanced 
state  of  science,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  a 
sincere  though  feeble  tribute  to  the  genius 
of  one  of  the  most  scientific  men  of  the 
age,  we  are  bound  to  notfee  in  this  place 
a  most  extraordinary  automatic  invention 
by  Mr.  Babbage,  (infinitely  exceeding  the 
powers  of  the  abacus  of  ancient  arithme- 
ticians,) the  object  of  which  is  to  compute 
and  print  the  most  difficult  astronomical 
or  navigation  tables,  &c,  sucb  as  could  not 
otherwise  be  effected  without  immense  in- 
tellectual and  manual  labour.  We  hear 
that  the  machine  is  not  yet  quite  completed, 
but  the  inventor  asserts,  and  his  assertions 
are  verified  by  Sir  David  Brewster  and  other 
eminent  men,  that  not  only  can  the  highest 
operations  of  arithmetic  be  performed  by 
this  stupendous  engine,  but  it  is  capable  of 
correcting  its  own  errors,  and,  when  cor- 
rected, it  can  print  off  the  results,  inde- 
pendent of  human  aid  1  By  this  it  appears 
that  the  machine  consists  of  two  parts,  a 
calculating,  and  a  printing  part,  both  of 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  its  entire 
perfection.  In  explaining  his  mode  of  ac- 
complishing such  great  objects,  the  inven- 
tor observes,  "that  nearly  all  tables  of 
numbers  which  follow  any  law,  however 
complicated,  may  be  formed,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  solely  by  the  proper  ar- 
rangement of  the  successive  addition  and 
subtraction  of  numbers  befitting  each 
table ;"  and  he  then  proceeds  to  shew,  by 
a  series  of  tables  and  explanations,  the 
theory  of  his  art,  as  well  as  the  mechanical 
execution  required  for  its  performance. 
The  limits  of  our  work,  however,  arc  in- 
adequate to  give  a  fair  illustration  of  so 
skilful  a  contrivance,  but  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  lead  the  enquiring  mind  to  farther 
investigation.  [We  may  here  remark,  en 
paetant,  that  it  is  to  this  end  that  a  book 
of  reference,  so  extensive  in  its  aim  as  the 
present,  must  of  necessity  be  constantly 
directed.  Wherever,  by  reason  of  its  bre- 
vity, or  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  on 
which  it  treats,  it  cannot  enter  into  the  ne- 
cessary details,  it  may  still  excite  a  laudable 
curiosity  for  more  elaborate  information, 
and  thereby  lead  to  its  acquirement.] 

ABATEMENT,  in  law,  signifies  the  re- 
jecting a  suit,  on  account  of  some  fault 
either  in  the  matter  or  proceeding.— 
Abatement,  in  heraldry,  something  added 
io  a  coat  of  arms,  in  order  to  lessen  its 
true  dignity,  and  point  out  some  imperfec- 
tion or  stain  in  the  character  of  the  person 
who  bears  it.— —In  commerce.  Abate- 
ment means  a  discount  in  the  price  of 
commodities  for  money  advanced  by  the 
buyer,  or  some  other  cause. 

AB'ATIS,  trees  cut  down  and  laid  with 


their  branches  turned  towards  the  enemy, 
so  as  to  form  a  defence  for  troops  stationed 
behind  them. 

ABATOR,  in  law,  one  who  enters  into  a 
house  or  lands,  void  by  the  death  of  the 
last  possessor,  before  the  true  heir. 

AB'ATURES,  a  term,  with  huntsmen,  to 
denote  the  sprigs  or  grass  thrown  down  by 
the  stag  in  passingby. 

ABB,  or  ABB-WOOL,  a  term  used  by 
clothiers  for  the  warp. 
.  AB'BE,  a  French  word,  literally  meaning 
an  abbot;  but  the  character  generally  spo- 
ken of  under  the  name  of  abbe  has  long 
ceased  to  be  of  any  official  nature.  Before 
the  Revolution,  the  term  abbi  designated  a 
very  numerous  body  of  persons,  who  had 
little  or  no  connexion  with  the  church,  ex- 
cept the  apparent  one  which  they  derived 
from  this  title,  but  who  followed  a  course 
of  theological  study,  in  hopes  that  the  king 
would  confer  on  them  a  real  abbey,  that 
is,  a  part  of  the  revenues  of  a  monastery. 
They  were  engaged  in  every  kind  of  literary 
occupation,  and  exerted  an  important  influ- 
ence on  the  character  of  the  country;  nor 
was  there  scarcely  a  family  of  distinction 
in  France  wherein  an  abb£  was  not  found 
in  the  capacity  of  a  familiar  friend  and  spi- 
ritual adviser. 

AB'BESS,  the  superior  of  a  nunnery,  or 
other  religious  community  of  women.  She 
has  the  same  authority  as  an  abbot,  but  can- 
not exercise  any  of  the  spiritual  functions. 

AB'BEY,  a  religious  house  governed  by 
a  superior,  under  the  title  of  an  abbot  or 
abbess.  Abbeys  differ  in  nothing  from 
priories,  except  that  the  latter  are  governed 
by  priors,  instead  of  abbots.  The  abbey* 
of  England,  at  their  dissolution  under 
Henry  VIII.,  became  lay -sees;  when  no 
less  than  190  were  dissolved,  the  yearly  re- 
venue of  which  has  been  estimated  at 
2,853,0001. ;  an  almost  incredible  sum,  con- 
sidering the  value  of  money  in  those  days. 
At  present,  an  abbey  is,  in  general,  the  ca- 
thedral or  episcopal  church  of  the  see  or 
diocese  in  which  it  stands. 

AB'BOT,  was  originally  the  name  of 
every  aged  monk ;  but,  since  the  8th  cen* 
tury,  it  denotes  the  head  of  a  monastery. 
In  most  countries  they  held  a  rank  next  to 
that  of  bishop,  and  had  votes  in  the  eccle- 
siastical councils.  At  present  they  are 
chiefly  distinguished  into  regular  and  com- 
mendatory; the  former  being  real  monks 
or  religious,  and  the  latter  only  seculars  or 
lay-men.  These  last,  notwithstanding  that 
the  term  commendam  seems  to  signify  the 
contrary,  have  the  perpetual  enjoyment  of 
the  fruits  of  their  abbeys.  Anciently  the 
ceremony  of  creating  an  abbot  consisted  in 
clothing  him  with  the  habit  called  eacuUa, 
or  cowl :  putting  the  pastoral  staff  into  his 
hand,  ana  the  shoes  called  pedalet,  on  his 
feet ;  but  at  present,  it  is  only  a  simple  be- 
nediction.  It  was  because  certain  ab- 
bots and  priors  in  England,  in  right  of 
their  monasteries,  held  lands  of  the  crown, 
for  which  they  owed  military  service,  that 
they  obtained  the  title  of  lords,  and  were 
summoned,  as  barons,  to  parliament;  and 
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from  this  custom  the  bishops,  in  modern 
times,  have  the  same  honour. 

ABBREVIATION,  a  contracted  man. 
ner  of  writing  words  so  as  to  retain  only 
the  initial  letters.  Such  abbreviations  were 
in  common  use  with  the  Romans,  as  they 
are  with  us,  to  save  time  and  space.  [For 
a  complete  list  of  those  most  necessary  to 
be  known  at  present,  we  refer  to  "  The 

Treasury    of  Knowledge."] Abbrevia- 

tioit,  a  mathematical  term,  given  to  the 

{irocess  by  which  a  fraction  is  reduced  to 
ower  terms. Abbreviation,  (in  mu- 
sic.) One  dash,  through  the  stem  of  a 
minim  or  crotchet,  or  under  a  semibreve, 
converts  it  into  as  many  quavers  as  it  is 
equal  to  in  time :  two  dashes  into  semiqua- 
vers ;  three  into  demisemiquavers ;  and  so 
on.  When  minims  are  connected  together 
like  quavers,  semiquavers,  &c.,  they  are  to 
be  repeated  as  many  times  as  if  they  were 
really  such  notes.  An  oblique  dash  through 
the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  lines  after  an  arpeg- 
gio, signifies  that  it  is  to  be  repeated ;  for 
quavers,  a  single  dash  being  used ;  for  se- 
miquavers, a  double  one ;  and  so  on. 

ABBRE'VIATORS,  officers  who  assist 
the  vice-chancellor  in  drawing  up  the 
Pope's  briefs,  and  reducing  petitions  into 
proper  form,  to  be  converted  into  bulls. 

ABDICATION,  properly  speaking,  is  a 
voluntary  resignation  of  a  dignity,  particu- 
larly a  regal  one;  and  if  he  in  whose  favour 
the  abdication  was  made,  dies,  or  declines 
the  offered  dignity,  the  right  of  the  abdi- 
cated prince  is  reverted.  Involuntary  re- 
signations are,  however,  also  termed  abdi- 
cations, as  in  the  case  of  Napoleon's  abdi- 
cation at  Fontainbleau. 

ABDITA'RIUM,  or  ABDITORUM,  in 
archaeology,  a  secret  place  for  hiding  or 
preserving  valuables. 

ABDOMEN,  that  part  of  the  body  usu- 
ally called  the  belly.  It  contains  the  vis- 
cera more  or  less  immediately  connected 
with  digestion,  and  the  kidneys  which  se- 
crete the  urine.  By  anatomists,  the  abdo- 
men is  divided  into  three  anterior  regions, 
vis.  the  epigastric,  or  upper  one ;  the  um- 
bilical, or  middle  one ;  and  the  hypogastric, 
or  lower  one:  there  is  also  one  posterior 
region,  called  regio  lunbari*. 

ABDOMINALES,  a  numerous  order  of 
fishes,  which  have  the  ventral  fins  placed 
behind  the  pectoral,  in  the  abdomen;  as 
salmon,  trout,  herrings,  carp,  sprats,  &c. 
It  includes  the  greatest  number  of  the 
fresh-water  species. 

ABDUCTION,  the  crime  of  unlawfully 
taking,  away,  either  by  force  or  fraud  and 
persuasion,  the  person  of  another,  whether 
of  child,  wife,  ward,  heiress,  or  woman  ge- 
nerally.  The  word  abduction  is  also  used 

in  surgery,  to  express  a  peculiar  fracture 
of  the  bones. 

ABDUCTOR,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given 
to  several  muscles  on  account  of  their  ser- 
ving to  open  or  draw  backwards  the  parts 
into  which  they  are  inserted. 

ABE'LIANS,  or  A'BELCTES,  a  Chris- 
tian sect  which  sprang  from  the  Gnostics. 
They    abstained    from    matrimony,    but 


adopted  the  children  of  others,  and  brought 
them  up  in  their  own  principles. 

ABELMOS'CHUS,  the  seed  of  an  Egyp- 
tian plant,  which  resembles  musk  in  its 
perfume,  and  is  used  by  the  Arabians  in 
their  coffee. 

ABERRATION,  in  astronomy,  an  ap- 
parent motion  of  the  fixed  stars,  occasioned 
by  the  progressive  motion  of  light.—— 
Aberration,  in  optics,  the  deviation  of 
the  rays  of  light,  when  reflected  by  a  lens 
or  speculum,  whereby  they  are  prevented 
from  meeting  in  the  same  point.  Aberra- 
tions are  of  two  kinds,  one  arising  from 
the  figure  of  the  reflecting  body,  the  other 
from  the  unequal  refrangtbility  of  the  rays 
themselves. 

ABETANCB,  in  law,  the  expectancy  of 
an  estate  or  possession  t  thus,  if  lands  be 
leased  from  one  person  for  life,  with  rever- 
sion to  another  for  years,  the  latter  estate 
is  in  abeyance  till  the  death  of  the  lessee. 
It  is  a  Axed  principle  of  law,  that  the  fee- 
simple  of  all  lands  is  in  somebody,  or  eke 
in  abeyance. 

ABJURATION,  a  forswearing,  or  re- 
nouncing by  oath :  in  the  old  law  it  signi- 
fied a  sworn  banishment,  or  an  oath  taken 
to  forsake  the  realm  for  ever.  In  its  mo- 
dern, and  now  more  usual  signification,  it 
extends  to  persons,  and  doctrines,  as  well 
as  places. 

ABLACTATION,  a  sort  of  ingrafting 
trees,  by  leaving  the  graft  on  its  proper 
stock,  until  it  be  fully  incorporated  with 
the  new  stock.  Also,  the  weaning  a  child 
from  the  breast. 

ABLECTI,  in  ancient  Rome,  a  chosen 
band  of  foreign  troops,  selected  from  the 
extraordinarii  aoeiorum. 

ABLEG'MINA,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
choice  parts  of  the  entrails  of  victims, 
called  also  proficut,  porricia,  protccta,  and 
protegmina.  The  abfegmina  were  sprinkled 
with  flour,  and  burnt  on  the  'altar;  the 
priests  pouring  some  wine  on  them. 

AB1UENTS,  diluting  medicines,  or 
such  as  dissolve  and  carry  off  impurities 
from  any  part  of  the  body. 

ABLUTION,  a  religious  ceremony  of 
washing  the  body,  still  used  by  the  Turks 
and  Mahomedans.  It  originated  in  the 
obvious  necessity  of  practising  cleanliness, 
for  the  prevention  of  diseases  in  hot  coun- 
tries ;  for  which  purpose  it  was  made  a  re- 
ligious rite ;  and  by  an  easy  transition  of 
idea,  the  purity  of  the  body  was  made  to 
typify  the  purity  of  the  soul :  an  idea  the 
more  rational,  as  it  is  perhaps  phvsicaDy 
certain  that  outward  wretchedness  debases 

the    inward   mind. Ablution,  among 

physicians,  is  used  either  for  washing  the 
external  parts  of  the  body  by  baths;  or 
deterging  the  bowels  by  thin  diluting 
fluids. 

ABOL'LA,  a  kind  of  military  garment 
worn  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  soldiers. 

ABOMA'SUS,  the  paunch,  or  fourth 
stomach  of  ruminating  animals,  in  which 
the  process  of  digestion  is  completed.  Ru- 
minating animals,  or  such  as  chew  the 
cud, have  four  stomachs;  the  first,  is  called 
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venter;  the  second,  reticulum;  the  third, 
oma#tu;  and  the  fourth,  abomatua.  It  is 
in  the  abomasus  of  calves  and  lambs  that 
the  runnet  is  found,  used  for  curdling  milk. 

ABORT'GENES,  a  name  given  to  the 
original  or  first  inhabitants  of  any  country; 
but  more  particularly  used  for  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Ledum,  when  iEneas  with 
his  Trojans  came  into  Italy. 

ABORTION,  in  a  figurative  sense,  any 
production  that  does  not  come  to  maturity, 
or  any  design  or  project  which  (ails  before 

it  is  properly  matured. In  medicine,  it 

means  a  miscarriage,  or  the  foetus  brought 
forth  before  it  is  perfectly  formed. 

ABOUT',  the  situation  of  a  ship  imme- 
diately after  she  has  tacked. About 

sbip,  an  order  to  the  crew  to  prepare  for 
tacking. 

AB'RACADAB'RA,  a  term  of  incanta- 
tion, formerly  used  as  a  spell  or  charm, 
and  worn  about  the  neck  as  an  amulet 
against  sereral  diseases.  In  order  to  give 
it  the  more  virtue,  it  was  to  be  written  as 
many  times  as  the  word  contains  letters, 
omitting  always  the  last  letter  of  the  for- 
mer, and  so  forming  a  triangle.  But 
charms  and  incantations  have  had  their 
day ;  and  abracadabra,  if  used  at  all,  now 
serves  as  a  word  of  jest,  like  am**  pocue, 
and  other  unmeaning  gibberish. 

ABBA'SION,  in  medicine,  the  corroding 
or  wearing  of  the  intestines,  by  sharp  and 
acrimonious  humours,  or  medicines. 

ABRAXAS,  or  A  BRA  SAX',  in  church-his- 
tory, a  mystical  term  expressing  the  supreme 
God,  under  whom  thcBasitidians  supposed 
365  dependent  deities.  It  was  the  principle 

of  the  Gnostic  hierarchy. Abbaxas,  or 

Abbasax  Stokes,  are  very  numerous,  and 


represent  the  human  body,  with  the  head 
or  a  cock,  and  the  feet  of  a  reptile.  The 
name  of  Abratax  ttone  is,  in  modern  times, 


applied  to  a  variety  of  gems  that  exhibit 
enigmatical  compositions,  but  have  not  the 
true  characteristics  of  the  BasiHdians. 

AB'BAUM,  a  kind  of  red  day  used  by 
cabinet-makers  to  deepen  the  colour  of 
new  mahogany. 

ABREAST,  side  by  side,  or  opposite  to; 
a  sea  term,  applied  to  two  or  more  ships 

ranged  together. Abbbast  of  a  place, 

means  directly  opposite  to  it. 

ABREUYOIR*,  a  French  word  for  a 
watering-place,  or  any  place  dug  for  re- 
taining water,  as  in  camps.  In  architec- 
ture, the  interstices  between  two  stones  to 
be  filled  up  with  mortar  or  cement  are 
called  abreuvoirs. 

ABRIDGTfENT,  the  bringing  the  con- 
tents of  a  book  within  a  short  compass. 
The  perfection  of  an  abridgment  consists 
in  taking  only  what  is  material  and  sub- 
stantial, and  rejecting  all  superfluities, 
whether  of  sentiment  or  style:  in  which 
light,  abridgments  must  be  allowed  to  be 
eminently  serviceable  to  all  whose  occu- 
pations prevent  them  from  devoting  much 

time  to  literary  pursuits. AsBtnax bht, 

in  law,  the  shortening  a  count,  or  declara- 
tion: thus,  in  assize,  a  man  is  said  to 
abridge  his  plaint,  and  a  woman  her  de- 


mand in  an  action  of  dower,  if  any  land  is 
put  therein,  which  is  not  in  the  tenure  of 
the  defendant ;  for  on  a  plea  of  non-tenure, 
in  abatement  of  the  writ,  the  plaintiff  may 
leave  out  those  lands,  and  pray  that  the 
tenant  may  answer  to  the  remainder. 

ABROTANUM,  in  botany,  a  species  of 
plant  arranged  under  the  genus  Artemisia; 
called  also  Southernwood. 

AB'SCESS,  an  inflammatory  tumour 
containing  purulent  matter. 

AB8CItr8A,  the  part  of  any  diameter  or 
axis  of  a  curve  line,  cut  off  by  a  perpen- 
dicular line,  called  the  ordinate. 

ABSCIffSION,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of 

rich,  whereby  the  speaker  stops  short  in 
middle  of  has  discourse,  and  leaves  his 
hearers  to  draw  their  own  inferences  from 

the  facta  he  has  stated. In  astronomy, 

the  term  abscission  denotes  the  cutting  off 
the  light  of  the  first  of  three  planets  when 
'     conjunction  with  the 


the  third  comes  in  < 


ABSENTEE',  a  word  of  modern  times, 
applied  to  land-owners  and  capitalists,  who 
expend  their  incomes  in  another  country. 

ABSOLUTION,  a  religious  ceremony  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  by  which  the  priests 
assume  the  power  to  forgive  sins.  In  the 
ancient  Christian  church,  absolution  was 
a  judicial  act,  by  which  the  priest,  in  the 
name  of  the  community,  invoking  the  fa- 
vour of  God,  announced  to  the  penitent 
his  remission  from  ecclesiastical  punish- 
ment, and  readmission  into  the  bosom  of 
the  church.  The  fathers  of  the  Protestant 
church  maintain,  that  God  alone  can  for- 
give and  deliver  from  sin :  that  a  judicial 
power  over  the  souls  of  Christians  is  con- 
ferred neither  on  priests  nor  teachers. 

ABSOLUTISM,  in  matters  of  theology, 
a  doctrine  charged  on  the  Calvinists; 
whereby  God  is  supposed  to  act  from  mere 
pleasure,  in  regard  to  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind. Absolutism  is  the  grand  obstacle  to 
an  union  between  the  Lutherans  and  Cal- 


ABSORPTION,  the  process  in  animated 
nature,  by  which  the  digested  aliments  or 
substances  that  support  the  body  are  car- 
ried into  the  blood.  In  chemistry,  absorp- 
tion means  the  conversion  of  a  gaseous 
fluid  into  n  liquid  or  solid,  on  being  united 
with  some  other  solid. 

ABSORBENTS,  calcaneus  earths,  or 
other  medicines  which  soak  up  the  redund- 
ant humours  of  the  body. 

ABSORB  ENT  VESSELS,  are  those 
which  absorb  the  digested  aliment,  and 
carry  the  new  matter,  called  chyle,  into  the 
system.  They  are  either  lacteal,  or  lym- 
phatic. The  ehyle  being  white  like  milk, 
gives  the  name  lacteal  or  milky  to  the  ves- 
sels through  which  it  is  conveyed.  The 
substance  contained  in  the  lymphatic  ves- 
sels is  the  old  and  worn-out  particles  of 
the  system,  and  such  others  as  may  have 
been  received  in  it  from  the  surfaces  of  the 
body:  it  is  perfectly  transparent,  on  which 
account  it  is  called  lymph,  giving  the  name 

lymphatic  to  Its  vessels. The  term  Ab- 

sobbbmt  Vbssbu  is  also  used  by  some 
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naturalists  for  the  fibre*  of  the  roots  of 
plants,  which  draw  nourishment  from  the 
surrounding  earth. 

ABSTE'MII,  a  name  (riven  to  persons  who 
could  not  partake  of  the  sacrament  from 
their  natural  aversion  to  wine. 

ABSTERGENTS,  medicines  proper  for 
cleansing  the  body  from  concretions  and 
other  impurities,  not  to  be  effected  by  sim- 
ple abluents.  Abstergents  are  of  a  sapo- 
naceous nature,  and  therefore  very  different 
from  mere  abluents. 

AB'STINENCE,  the  abstaining  or  re- 
fraining from  what  is  either  useful,  agree- 
able, or  pernicious;  but  more  especially, 
from  eating  and  drinking.  In  the  Romish 
church  there  are  "  days  of  abstinence,"  as 
well  as  "  fast  days ;"  the  former  importing 
a  partial,  and  the  latter,  almost  a  total  ab- 
stinence from  food. 

AB'8TINENTS,a  sect  of  Christians  who 
appeared  in  France  about  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  professing  celibacy,  and  ab- 
stinence from  particular  kinds  of  food,  ftc. 
The  most  rigid  Abstiwbkts  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  are  those  who,  under  the  whim- 
sical denomination  of  tt»-totalUn,  (tba- 
totallers  ? )  profess  to  abstain  wholly  from 
the  use  of  all  liquors  stronger  than  tea  or 
coffee.  In  the  united  States,  according  to 
a  calculation  which  has  appeared,  nearly 
half-a- million  belong  to  the  different  "tem- 
perance societies;"  and  even  their  disci- 
ples in  England,  on  a  general  muster-day, 
are  able  to  make  a  display  of  forces  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  we  should  think,  to  alarm 
the  proprietors  and  keepers  of  those  tem- 
ples of  sin  called  gin-palaces,  which  rear 
their  unblushing  heads  in  every  street  in 
the  metropolis,  presenting  to  the  mind, 
when  viewed  in  contrast  with  the  squalid 
and  filthy  wretches  who  support  them,  a 
truly  appalling  picture  of  moral,  mental, 
and  physical  degradation.  Whatever  means 
may  be  found  most  effectual  for  banishing 
the  detestable  vice  of  drunkenness  from  ci- 
vilized life,  should  most  assuredly  be  pro- 
moted, whether  it  be  tee-totafism,  the 
stocks,  or  the  whipping-post ;  yet  we  can- 
not help  feeling  that  there  is  something 
bordering  upon  the  ludicrous  in  these  pro- 
miscuous assemblages,  where  "reformed" 
drunkards, ».  e.  emaciated  old  sots,  either 
affecting  abstemiousness  or  having  spent 
all  their  substance  in  bacchanalian  orgies, 
set  up  for  apostles  of  temperance,  and  de- 
scant on  their  former  bibulous  propensi- 
ties, in  order  that  blushing  maidens  and  in- 
nocent youths  may  have  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  enormity  of  drinking  a  glass  of  home- 
made wine.  It  should,  however  be  observed 
that,  as  among  professing  Christians  some 
are  less  strict  than  others,  so  among  the 
advocates  of  the  "temperance  system," 
some  give  much  greater  latitude  than 
others  to  the  meaning  of  the  term ;  nay, 
there  are  those,  we  understand,  who,  so  far 
from  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  tee-to* 
talism,  regard  it  as  a  wishy-washy  doctrine, 
and  are  willing  to  allow  their  convert*  a 
generous  glass  whenever  the  wants  Of  the 
body  require  one.    There  appears  to  be  a 


.  in  this,  which  induces  us  to 
hope  their  efforts  may  eventually  succeed. 

ABSTRACT,  a  concise  but  general  view, 
or  analysis,  of  some  large  work;  in  which 
sense  it  differs  from  an  mbrUgmtnt  only  as 
being  shorter,  and  its  entering  less  mi- 
nutely into  particulars:  and  from  an  «*• 
tract,  as  this  last  is  only  a  particular  view 
of  some  part  or  passage  of  it. 

ABSTRACTION,  in  logic,  that  operation 
of  the  mind  whereby  it  forms  abstract  ideas. 
The  faculty  of  abstraction  stands  directly 
opposite  to  that  of  compounding.  By  com- 
position we  consider  those  things  together, 
which,  in  reality,  are  not  Joined  together 
in  any  one  existence.  And  by  abstraction, 
we  consider  those  things  separately  and 
apart,  which,  in  reality  do  not  exist  apart. 
In  its  passive  sense  it  implies  occupation 
with  one's-self  to  the  exclusion  of  other  ob- 

,jecta. Abstraction,  in  chemistry,  the 

process  of  drawing  off  by  distillation  any 
part  of  a  compound,  and  returning  it  again 
to  the  residue  to  be  redistilled. 

ABSTRACTITIOU8,  an  epithet  (or  the 
native  spirits  of  aromatie  vegetables,  in 
distinction  from  those  produced  by  fer- 
mentation. 

ABUTMENTS,  the  extremities  of  any 
body  adjoining  another,  as  the  extremities 
of  a  bridge  resting  on  the  banks  or  sides  of 
a  river.  Also  the  junctions  or  meetings  of 
two  pieces  of  timber. 

ABY8S',  any  deep  place  that  is  supposed 
to  be  bottomless,  as  the  deepest  or  un- 
fathomable parts  of  the  sea. 

ACA'CIA,  a  beautiful  shrub,  one  of 
the  species  of  which  bears  rose-coloured 
flowers.— In  the  materia  medica,  acacia 
is  the  inspissated  juice  of  the -pods  of  the 
mimosa  Nilotiea  of  Linnsms. 

ACjE'NA,  a  genus  of  curious  erergreen 
herbaceous  exotics,  chiefly  from  South 
America  and  New  Holland. 

AC  ADEM'ICS,  a  sect  of  philosophers  who 
followed  the  doctrine  of  Socrates  and  Plato, 
as  to  the  uncertainty  of  knowledge  and 
the  incomprehensibility  of  truth.  Aca- 
demic, in  this  sense  amounts  to  much  the 
same  with  Platonist;  the  difference  be- 
tween them  being  only  in  point  of  time. 
They  who  embraced  the  system  of  Plato, 
among  the  ancients,  were  called  Academici ; 
whereas  those  who  did  the  same  since  the 
restoration  of  learning,  have  assumed  the 
denomination  of  Platonists. 

ACAIXEMY,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
large  villa  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Athens, 
where  the  sect  of  philosophers  called  Aca- 
demics held  their  assemblies.  It  took  its 
name  from  Academus,  a  celebrated  Athe- 
nian, who  resided  there,  and  became  cele- 
brated from  its  being  the  place  in  which 

Plato  taught  philosophy. Acabemy,  in 

the  modern  acceptation,  is  a  society  of  per- 
sons united  for  the  pursuit  of  some  objects 
of  study  and  application,  as  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  of  London,  and  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin.  The  first 
academy  of  science,  in  modern  times,  was 
established  at  Naples,  by  Baptists  Porta, 
in  1560. 
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ACALTPHA,  a  genus  of  exotic  shrubs, 
natives  of  North  and  South  America:  the 
calyx  of  the  male  flowers  consists  of  four 
small,  roundish,  concave,  and  equal  petals, 
but  no  corolla;  in  the  female  flower  the 
calyx  is  composed  of  three  leaves,  and  no 
corolla. 

ACALEPTE  (Sea  Nettles),  third  class 
of  Cuvier's  Zoophites.  The  free  species 
(aealepta  libera),  float  on  the  sea.  The 
hydrostatic  (aealepta  hydrostatica),  are  so 
named  from  the  air  bladders  or  vessels  by 
which  means  they  suspend  themselves  in 
the  water. 

ACANA'CE^E,  a  class  of  plants  which 
are  prickly,  and  bear  their  flowers  and 
seeds  on  a  kind  of  head. 

ACANTH  A,  a  name  given  to  the  prickles 

of  thorny  plants. Acabtha  is  also  nsed 

by  zoologists  for  the  spines  of  certain 
fishes,  as  those  of  the  echinus  martniwr,  &c. 

ACANTHA'CEOUS,  an  epithet  given  to 
all  the  plants  of  the  thistle  kind. 

ACANTHINE,  among  the  ancients, 
something  belonging  to,  or  resembling  the 
herb  acanthus:  hence  we  read  of  acan- 
thine  pa~r^ — t*.  nrf>Ti^hvrif»  woods,  &c. 

ACAJV  TUGFia,  a  genua  of  ffBNRpOns 
serpents,  cLn-^ed  hy  CuWer  with  the  vipers, 
bnt  diUcring  from  thi'tii  in  inun/  t&iential 
ch&rocicrrf.  They  arc  natives  ofNrw  Hol- 
land,. wLiire  they  live  in  \uAas  at  the  roots 
of  treca,  Their  name  ie  tliiM^^ul  from  the 
tail,  which  ii  terminated  liv  i\  little  spur, 

AeANTUGPTERY'GIJ,  oue  of  tfce  Jivi- 
sionfl  in  NjI1  unHnrul  order  uf  tin hrs  which 
Cu v].:t  fc§J  tMlwimit  IU  uuluc  is  Ettg" 
geMpn]  In  h-v  Rpniiioun  lijnT 

AC  AM1U  iS't'ELlS,  a.  pmiuii  of  insects. 
Order,  tottvpta-a ;  ftuuik,  icyttfltftet 

AOAIfraOOITTDS,  *  genus  of  Intacta. 
Outer,  rQirvptrrn ;  i'ti'wniy,  ccrurxbirftriit- 

AOAM  THUUrS  <Tharn*tai1ed  or  Lan- 
cet Flih/,  A  g*nilB  of  n&hca;  ninth  fmriily 
ofC q, vter's  OTOEf*  with  F.piuout  nna;  found 
in  the  Weal  Indian  Sceie.  and  luuvh  re- 
lis!,-!  ..  .  f. 

At'AiN'J'tlirts,  in  architecture,  an  orna- 
m<iii  ri|iii--ri,:  ii._-  iha  lakvosj  «i  '.u-  acan- 
thus, nr  herb  henr'a^brerc h ;  prineipiuly 
employed  in  the  Curiuthiuu  mid  Cujupo- 
sit  i  nla, 

A V AN' EII,  Tutjtiiii  light  bone,  the 
avant-guard  of  the  Grand  JSeignor's  army. 

ACAS'TA,  a  genus  of  shells  found  in 
sponge,  and  never  affixed  to  hard  bodies. 

A'CARUS,  in  zoology,  a  numerous  genus 
of  insects,  comprehending  the  vermin  which 
infest  several  animals,  and  mites  in  general. 

ACATALEPSY  (acatalepria),  among  an- 
cient philosophers,  the  impossibility  of 
comprehending  something;  uncertainty  in 
science. 

ACATERT,  an  officer  of  the  king's 
household,  designed  to  be  a  check  between 
the  clerks  of  the  kitchen  and  the  pur- 
veyors. 

ACATHOL1CI,  the  name  by  which 
Protestants  are  distinguished  in  some  Ca- 
tholic countries,  as  a  term  less  objection- 
able than  heretics. 

ACA'TIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  boat 


or  pinnace  used  in  military  affairs.  The 
acatium  was  a  species  of  the  «<wet  ac- 
tuaria. 

ACAU'LOSE,  or  ACAU'LOUS,  among 
botanists,  a  term  used  for  such  plants  as 
have  no  stem. 

ACCA'LIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  solemn 
festivals  held  in  honour  of  Acca  Laurentia, 
the  nurse  of  Romulus:  they  were  also  call- 
ed Laurentalia. 

ACCAPITA'RE,  in  our  old  law  books, 
the  act  of  becoming  a  vassal,  or  paying 
homage  to  some  lord.  Hence  Accamtum 
signified  the  money  paid  by  a  vassal  upon 
such  an  occasion. 

ACCELERATION,  in  mechanics,  the 
increase  of  velocity  in  a  moving  body.  Ac- 
celerated motion  is  that  which  continually 
receives  fresh  accessions  of  velocity,  and  is 
either  equally  or  unequally  accelerated. 
The  word  is  particularly  applied  to  falling 
bodies  tending  towards  the  centre  of  the 

earth  by  the  force  of  gravity. Accblb- 

rating  bobcb,  being  a  sort  of  centripetal 
force,  is  expressed  by  that  velocity,  gene- 
rated in  a  given  time,  with  which  bodies 
(considered  as  physical  points)  move  to- 
wards the  central  body  attracting  them  by 
its  absolute  force.  This  accelerating  force 
is  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  distance 
of  the  centre  of  the  force,  in  a  reciprocal 
duplicate  proportion.  The  word  Accele- 
ration, is  also  used  astronomically,  and  is 
applied  to  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  fixed 
stars. 

ACCENDENTES,  or  ACCENSCRES, 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  an  inferior  rank  of 
ministers,  whose  business  it  is  to  light, 
snuff,  and  trim  the  candles  and  tapers. 

ACCEN'DONES,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
officers  in  the  gladiatorial  schools,  who  ex- 
cited and  animated  the  combatants  during 
the  engagement. 

ACCEN'SI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  certain 
supernumerary  soldiers,  designed  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  those  who  should  be  killed, 
or  anywise  disabled. Accbbsi  also  de- 
noted a  kind  of  inferior  officers,  appointed 
to  attend  the  Roman  magistrates. 

ACCENT;  a  modification  of  the  voice 
m  pronouncing  certain  words  or  syllables: 
also,  the  marks  on  the  words  or  syllables ; 
as,  the  acute  accent,  marked  thus  ('),  the 
grave  accent  thus  (%)  the  circumflex  thus 
(*).  This  is  called  grammatical  accent,  but 
there  is  also  a  rhetorical  accent  or  empha- 
sis, which  is  designed  to  give  to  a  sen- 
tence distinctness  and  clearness.  In  a 
sentence,. therefore,  the  stress  is  hud  on 
the  most  important  word,  and  in  a  word  on 
the  most  important  syllable.  When  the 
accent  falls  on  a  vowel,  that  vowel  has  its 
long  sound,  as  in  po'rout;  but  when  it  falls 
on  a  consonant,  the  preceding  vowel  is 
short,  as  in  potter.  Accents  also  not  only 
give  a  pleasing  variety  and  beauty  to  the 
modulation  of  the  voice,  but  often  serve 
to  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  the  word. 
——In  music,  accent  denotes  a  certain  mo- 
dulation or  warbling  of  the  sounds,  to 
express  passions,  either  naturally  by  the 
voice,  or  artificially  by  instruments.   Every 
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bar  or  measure  is  divided  into  the  accented 
and  unaccented  parts:  the  former  being 
the  principal,  on  which  the  spirit  of  the 
music  depends. In  mathematics,  the  ac- 
cent is  used  to  avoid  the  confusion  of  using; 
too  many  letters  in  an  algebraical  problem. 
ACCENTOR,  a  genus  of  birds  which 
feed  both  on  insects  and  seed ;  as  the  com- 
mon hedge  sparrow. 

ACCEPTANCE,  in  commerce,  is  when 
a  man  subscribes,  signs,  and  makes  him- 
self  a  debtor  for  the  sum  contained  in  a 
bill  of  exchange,  or  other  obligation,  drawn 
upon,  or  addressed  to  him ;  which  is  done 
by  his  writing  the  word  "Accepted"  on  it, 
and  signing  his  name. 

ACCEPTOR,  the  person  who  accepts  a 
bill  of  exchange  by  signing  it,  and  thereby 
becoming  bound  to  pay  its  contents. 

ACCEPTILATION,  among  civilians,  sig- 
nifies an  acquittance  given  by  a  creditor  to 
a  debtor,  without  receiving  any  money. 

ACCESS,,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes 
the  approach  of  one  thing  towards  another; 
but  it  is  more  proper  to  say,  the  approach 
of  bodies,  the  appuise  of  the  planets,  «c— 
Accbss,  or  Accession,  in  medicine,  is 
used  to  denote  the  beginning  of  a  paroxysm, 
or  a  fit  of  some  periodical  disease. 

ACCESSARY,  in  law,  a  person  who  aids 
in  the  commission  of  some  felonious  action. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  accessaries,  tix.  be- 
fore the  fact,  and  after  it.  The  first  is  he 
who  commands  and  procures  another  to 
commit  an  offence ;  who,  though  he  be  ab- 
sent when  it  is  committed,  is  now  regarded 
as  much  a  principal  as  the  actual  offender. 
The  accessary  after  the  fact  is  one  who  re- 
ceives, comforts,  or  assists  the  offender, 
knowing  him  to  be  such.  In  the  highest 
crimes,  as  high  treason,  &c  and  the  lowest, 
as  riots,  forcible  entries,  &c  there  are  no 
accessaries,  but  all  concerned  are  prin- 
cipals. 

ACCIACATUTIA,  in  music,  a  sweeping 
of  the  chords  of  the  pianoforte,  and  drop- 
ping sprinkled  notes  usual  in  accompani- 
ments. 

AC  CIDENS,  or  pbb  accidbbs,  a  term 
applied  to  the  operations  of  natural  bodies, 
in  distinction  from  per  se;  thus  fire  is  said 
to  burn  per  ««,  but  a  heated  iron  per  ac- 
cident. 

ACCIDENCE,  a  display  of  the  varia- 
tions of  words  according  to  their  govern- 
ment or  sense. 

ACCIDENT,  that  which  belongs  acci- 
dentally, not  essentially,   to  a  thing,  as 

sweetness,  softness,  $c. Accidshtax, 

in  heraldry,  an  additional  mark  in  a  coat 
of  arms,  which  may  be  either  omitted  or 
retained,  without  altering  its  character. 

ACCIDENTAL,  in  philosophy,  a  term 
applied  to  effects  which  result  from  causes 
occurring  by  accident.  —  Accidental 
roi»T,  in  perspective,  that  point  in  the 
horizontal  line,  where  all  hues  parallel 
among  themselves  meet  the  perspective 
plane.  Accidental  colours  depend  on  the 
affections  of  the  eye  in  contradistinction  to 
light  itself.  ,  ', 

ACCIPTTRES,  the  first  order  of  birds, 


including  four  genera  of  birds  of  prey, 
whose  distinguishing  characteristics  are, 
that  they  have  hooked  bills,  strong  legs, 
and  sharp  claws. 

ACCLAMATION,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
a  shout  raised  by  the  people,  to  testify  their 
applause,  or  approbation  of  their  princes* 
generals,  &c  In  ages  when  people  were 
more  accustomed  to  give  full  utterance  to 
their  feelings,  acclamations  were  very  com- 
mon, whenever  a  mass  of  people  was  influ- 
enced by  one  common  feeling.  We  And, 
therefore,  acclamations  in  theatres,  senates, 
ecclesiastical  meetings,  elections,  at  nup- 
tials, triumphs,  &c.  In  the  early  times  of 
Christianity,  the  bishops  were  elected  by 
acclamation.  The  first  German  emperors 
were  elected  in  the  same  way;  and  at  the 

E resent  day,  wherever  the  forms  of  civilised 
fe  are  least  regarded,  approbation  or  dis- 
approbation of  proposed  public  measures 
is  shown  by  acclamations  of  the  assem- 
bled multitude. 

ACCOLA,  among  the  Romans,  signified 
a  person  who  lived  near  some  place ;  in 
which  sense  it  differed  from  tacofa,  the  in- 
habitant of  such  a  place. 

ACCOLADE,  the  ancient  ceremony  of 
conferring  knighthood,  by  the  king's  laying 
his  arms  about  the  young  knight's  neck, 
and  embracing  him.  This  familiar  expres- 
sion of  regard  appears  to  have  becu  ex- 
changed for  the  more  stately  act  of  touch- 
ing, or  gently  striking,  with  the  royal 
sword,  the  neck  of  the  kneeling  knight. 
The  present  ceremony  of  conferring  the 
honour  of  knighthood  is  evidently  derived 
from  it. 

ACCOMTANIMENT,  an  instrumental 
part  added  to  a  musical  composition  by 
way  of  embellishment,  and  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  principal  melody.  "When  the  piece 
may  be  performed  with  or  without  the  ac- 
companiment at  pleasure,  it  is  called  «c- 
companiment  ad  libitum;  but  when  it  is 
indispensable,  accompaniment  obligato. 

ACCOMPLICE,  in  law,  a  person  who 
is  privy  to,  or  aiding  in,  the  perpetration  of 


ACCOMTLI8HMENT,  in  a  general 
sense,  denotes  the  perfecting,  or  entirely 
finishing  and  completing  any  matter  or 
thing;  but  it  more  expressly  describes  the 
acquirement  of  some  branch  of  learning, 
useful  art,  or  elegant  amusement.— —Ac- 
COXM.ISHXBBT  is  also  particularly  used 
for  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy ;  in  which 
sense,  we  read  of  a  literal  accomplishment, 
a  mystical  accomplishment,  ftc. 

ACCORDATITRA,  an  Italian  word,  to 
express  the  tuning  of  an  instrument. 

ACCOR'DION,  a  new  musical  instru- 
ment, of  German  invention,  but  now  also 
made  in  this  country,  consisting  of  a  dou- 
ble series  of  vibrating  tongues,  acted  on  by 
a  current  of  air  from  a  sort  of  bellows,  ana 
producing  tones  very  similar  to  those  of  the 

^SJcCOUNTANT.  or  ACCOMPTANT, 
in  a  general  sense,  denotes  one  whose  bu- 
siness it  is  to  compute,  adjust,  and  range 
in  due  order  accounts  in  commerce.    In  a 
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more  restricted  sense,  the  term  is  applica- 
ble to  a  person  appointed  to  keep  the  ac- 
counts of  a  public  company  or  office :  thus, 
we  say  the  accountant  of  the  India-Com- 
pany, the  Custom-house,  the  Excise,  &c. 

Accouhtant-Ginbbai,,  in  the  court 

of  Chancery,  is  an  officer  appointed  to  re- 
ceive all  monies  lodged  in  court. 

ACCOUTREMENTS,  the  necessaries  of 
a  soldier,  as  belts,  pouches,  cartridge- 
boxes,  &c. 

ACCRETION,  the  increase  or  growth 
of  a  body  by  an  external  addition  of  new 
parts ;  thus  shells,  stones,  and  various  other 
substances  are  formed. 

ACCUBA'TION,  the  posture  used  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  at  their  meals, 
which  was  with  the  body  extended  on  a 
couch,  and  the  head  resting  on  a  pillow,  or 
on  the  elbow,  supported  by  a  pillow.  This 
practice  was  not  permitted  among  soldiers, 
children,  and  servants ;  nor  was  it  known 
until  luxury  had  corrupted  manners.  Their 
couches  were  called  Accubita. 

ACEPH'ALI,  a  sect  of  Christians,  so 
called  because  they  admitted  no  head,  or 
superior,  either  lay  or  ecclesiastic. 

ACER'RA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  a 
small  altar  erected  near  the  bed  on  which 
a  dead  person  was  laid  out.  Ineense  and 
perfumes  were  burnt  upon  it,  till  the  time 
of  the  funeral.  The  real  intention,  pro- 
bably, was  to  prevent  or  overcome  any  of- 
fensive smells  that  might  arise  about  the 
corpt" 

AL'ETARTLrM,  i'.>  Mini ;, .  i*  .  I:, tee 

round  cavity  in  a  bonr,  v,I,;/Ll  n  -:  :■—  tne 
Convex  hcwil  uf  jj wither,  tbcrelij  forming 
tliftl  upt-rj.fE  of  BrtirulntJiiii  (("rijji'ri  finjr- 
tkfiiBi*. Alw  Ihe  name  of  jl  Roman  mea- 
sure cr^uul  Em  ab.?ut  iT-iif!  fjufLn  h  of  our  pint. 

A'CETATES,«rtBln  nenlrnl  s4Jrsf.1rra1.-d 
by  the  comb  inm  ion  of  acetic  acid  wilti  a 
saliUahlc  base,  tu  the  nCrtntc  of  pokuih. 
These  bbIik  dLiFtir  frcm  nr^tLitia  in  this  r<5- 
spfCt ;  *lnr  acid  <"■  rri  | il ■  iy i-il  id  the  production 
of  the  farmer  ia  fullj  j*rumted  vttih  oxy- 
gen, ivr  the  ntidifviby  principle,,  tbat  is,  it 
»  completely  add;  while  that  which  is 
unf.l  to  funis  (hu  Juitcr,  cimtnina  a  leeijiro- 
porrino.  of  oxygen  than  is  sufficient-  to  mta- 
raii'  it, 

ACETIC  ACID,  avertable  acid,  which 
is  produced  by  diii  illing  the  ncctmiB  acid 
whli  metallic  uxydtis.  It  n  af  a  gfees  co- 
lour, but  become*  white  bj- rectification;  is 
exlremelv-  volatile  and  jntlammnrtlei  cor- 
rodei  and  DnuteHrcD.  Ibis  ikin;  tin  J  when 
healed  in  cnutjict  with  sir,  iftSies  Arc  It  is 
thu  iour  prini^plu,  in  finer.,  which  exist*  in 
vinegar* 

AC  ETTM:  ETEB.  im  appurntRi  for  utter- 
nuniiiir-tbe  B.«r[-Tijj;tli  uf  vinegar. 

A'T'LTTITVIS,  compound  or  neutral  Brills, 
fc  the  union  of  'be  ccrtooj  acid,  or 

di-  aeonr,  with  diife.rpfjt  bajfiit  ihe 

it  rcmnrkablc  nf  tbeie  iuberaUcei.  and 
those  whose  prop^j'tica  ate  baqt  known, are 
thi-  are  hie  of  illumine,  rapper  iml  lead, 

ACETPUB,  an  eptthcl  fipplii-d  td  illch 
subsl/imta  a*  are  mux,  or  imf  lake  of  the 
nature  nf  vitti'gEJv — -A  ch tup e  Arjn,  dis- 


tilled  vinegar,  or  the  add  of  vinegar,  is  ob- 
tained from  mucilaginous  substances  by 
fermentation. 

ACETUM,  vinegar,  or  any  acid  liquor 
made  from  potable  juices,  particularly  wine 
and  beer. 

ACHROMATIC,  colourless ;  a  term  ap- 
plied to  telescopes  which  were  first  con- 
trived by  Dr.  Bevis  to  remedy  the  aberra- 
tions of  colour. 

ACIC'ULiE,  in  natural  history,  certain 


small  spikes,  or  prickles,  in  form 
wherewith  nature  has  armed  several  ani- 
mals, as  the  hedge-hog,  echinus  marinus, 
&c. 

A"CID,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes  such 
things  as  affect  the  palate  with  a  sour, 
sharp,  and  tart  taste ;  change  blue  vegeta- 
ble colours  to  red;  and  combine  with  all 
the  alkalis,  and  most  of  the  metallic  oxydes 
and  earths,  so  as  to  form  the  compounds 
called  salts.  Acids  are  distinguished  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  oxygen  which 
they  contain,  by  the  terminations  ie  and 
out,  as  nitric  acid,  and  nitrous  acid,  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  sulphurous  acid ;  the  for- 
mer of  which  denotes  the  larger  dose  or 
portion  of  oxygen,  and  the  latter  the 
smaller.  When  the  prefix  hypo  is  put  to 
either  of  these,  it  denotes  a  degree  below 
it  in  point  of  oxidizement,  as  hyposulphuric 
acid,  an  intermediate  between  the  sulphu- 
ric and  the  sulphurous  acid.  The  principal 
acids  are  vinegar  and  its  spirits ;  the  juices 
of  lemons,  oranges,  sorrel,  citrons,  &c. ; 
also  the  spirits  of  nitre,  alum,  vitriol,  sul- 

Ehur,  and  sea-salt.  Acid  and  alkali  have 
een  considered  by  some  chemists  as  the 
two  athletse  of  nature,  the  great  instru- 
ments whereby  all  things  were  effected ; 
and  the  cause  not  only  of  natural,  but  pre- 
ternatural things,  as  diseases  and  cures. 

ACID'IFIABLE,  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  an  acid  by  an  acidifying  prin- 
ciple. An  acidifiable  base  or  radical  is  any 
substance  that  is  capable  of  uniting  with 
such  a  quantity  of  oxygen  as  to  become 
possessed  of  acid  properties. 

ACIDTTL^E,  or  Acidulated  Waters, 
a  species  of  mineral  waters  which  contain 
a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  which  are  known  by  the  pungency  of 
their  taste,  the  sparkling  appearance  which 
they  assume  when  shaken  or  poured  from 
one  vessel  into  another,  and  the  facility 
with  irhirh  trier  hoil. 
^■iCIDTUjrs.  ,.,„  epithet  u.t pressing 
eh  1 1  it  ii  alight  decree  at  Rcidt  or  fan  excess 
of  ,iu  i-iimponad  malt, 

AClNE'Slr^  the  interval  of  reH  which 
take*  place  between  the  cont ruction  and 
dilaUitlnn  of  the  pu^p+ 

ACf/NUft,  111  botany,  a  name  given  to 
grape*  or  berries  growing  in  clusters,  in 
op- ■>  ■  in  tit  finer,*,  or  such  hemes  as 
grow  ninele, 

•  '  LI  I'liS,  n  nunRile  wenpou,  Ln  use 
an  'iiL'-t  the  feamanij  U  arwef  tin  form 
of  a  spear  with  a  thimg  ried  to  it,  by  which, 
after  the  discharge,  it  Van  drawn  h.v.'k. 
^CQILL',  in  heraldry,  n  fr-nu  some- 
tun  ca  uicd  lu  dentrtc  two  thing*  lined  to 
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Ether;  at  other  times,  animals  with  col. 
-s  or  crowns  about  their  ■  necks;  and 
finally,  batons,  or  swords,  placed  saltier- 
wise  behind  the  shield. 

ACOLYTHI,  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
denotes  candidates  for  the  ministry,  so 
called  from  their  continually  attending  the 
bishop.  It  is  also  an  appellation  given  to 
the  stoics,  on  account  of  their  steady  adhe- 
rence to  what  they  had  once  resolved. 

ACON'ITA,  a  vegetable  poison  extracted 
from  the  aconite,  or  wolfsbane. 

A"CONITE,  the  plant  wolfsbane,  or 
monks-hood,  the  flower  of  which  resembles 
the  hood  of  a  monk ;  the  plant  is  a  violent 


ACONTIAS,  in  soology,  a 
serpent,  otherwise  called  the  augui*  facu- 
hu,  or  dart-snake,  from  its  vibrating  its 
body  in  the  manner  of  a  dart. 

ACONTIUM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
kind  of  dart  or  javelin,  resembling  the  Bo* 
man  pilum. 

ACOUSMATICI,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
such  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  as  had  not 
finished  their  five  years'  probation.  The 
acoutmatiei  were  instructed  by  bare  posi- 
tive precepts  and  rules,  without  reasons  or 
demonstrations,  and  these  precepts  they 
called  acoutmata. 

ACOUSTICS,  that  branch  of  science 
which  treats  of  the  nature  and  modifica- 
tions of  sound.  It  is  usually  divided  into 
two  parts,  viz.  diacouttia,  which  explains 
the  properties  of  those  sounds  that  come  di- 
rectly from  the  sonorous  body  to  the  ear ; 
and  catacoustics,  which  treats  of  reflect- 
ed sounds.  Almost  all  sounds  that  affect 
us  are  conveyed  to  the  ear  by  means  of  the 
air;  but  water  is  a  good  conductor  of 
sound ;  so  also  are  timber  and  flannel.  It 
must  be  observed,  that  a  body,  while  in  the 
act  of  sounding,  is  in  a  state  of  vibration, 
which  it  communicates  to  the  surrounding 
air,  and  that  the  undulations  of  the  air  affect 
the  ear,  and  excite  in  us  the  sense  of  sound. 
Sound,  of  all  kinds,  it  is  ascertained,  tra- 
vels at  the  rate  of  thirteen  miles  in  a  mi- 
nute: the  softest  whisper  travels  as  fast  as 
the  most  tremendous  thunder.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  has  been  applied  to  the 
measurement  of  distances.  Thus,  if  we  see 
a  vivid  flash  of  lightning,  and  in  two  se- 
conds hear  a  tremendous  clap  of  thunder, 
we  may  be  assured  that  the  thunder  cloud 
is  not  more  than  760  yards  distant. 

ACQUITTAL,  a  discharge,  deliverance, 
or  setting  free  of  a  person  from  the  guilt 
or  suspicion  of  an  offence.  Acquittal  is  of 
two  kinds ;  in  law,  and  in  fact.  When  two 
are  indicted  and  tried  for  a  felony,  one  as 
principal,  the  other  as  accessary,  the  prin- 
cipal being  discharged,  the  accessary  is,  by 
consequence,  also  freed :  in  which  case,  as 
the  accessary  is  acquitted  by  law,  so  is  the 

principal  in  fact. Acquittal  is  also  used 

for  a  freedom  from  entries  and  molesta- 
tions of  a  superior  lord,  on  account  of  ser- 
vices issuing  out  of  land. 

ACQUITTANCE,  a  discharge  in  writ- 
ing for  a  sum  of  money,  witnessing  that 
the  party  is  paid  the  same. 


ACRA'SIA,  in  »re«MWJ, 

nancy  of  one  quality  above  ...—..    „„ 

was  also  used  to  express  excess  of  any  kind, 
as  the  drinking  of  unmixed  wine,  which 
among  the  Greeks  amounted  to  intempe- 
rance. 

A'CRR,  a  measure  of  land,  very  general 
in  name,  but  varying  in  different  places  as 
to  the  extent  which  it  is  intended  to  de- 
note.  The  English  acre  contains  4  square 
roods,  or  160  square  poles  of  a  yards  and  a 
half,  or  4840  square  yards.  The  French 
acre  is  equal  to  one  and  a  quarter  of  an 
English  acre. 

ACRID,  an  epithet  to  denote  inch  sub- 
stances as  are  hot,  dry,  and  pungent  to  the 
taste. 

ACRIS'IA,  or  A'CRIST,  the  want  of  a 
crisis,  or  discriminating  state,  in  a  disorder 
which  is  very  fluctuating. 

ACROATlC,in  the  Aristotelian  schools, 
a  denomination  given  to  such  lectures  as 
were  calculated  only  for  *  the  intimate 
friends  and  disciples  of  that  philosopher; 
being  chiefly  employed  in  demonstrating 
some  speculative  or  abstruse  part  of  philo- 
sophy. The  acroatic  lectures  stood  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  exoteric  ones, 
which  were  adapted  to  a  common  auditory. 

ACROBATICA,  or  ACROBATICUM, 
in  Grecian  antiquity,  an  engine  on  which 

Gople  were  raised  aloft,  that  they  might 
ve  the  better  prospect. 

ACROCERAU'NIAN,  an  epithet  applied 
to  certain  mountains,  between  Epirus  and 
Illyricum,  which  project  into  the  Adriatic, 
and  obtain  their  name  from  being  often 
struck  with  lightning. 

ACROCHIRIS'MUS,  among  the  Greeks, 
was  a  sort  of  gymnastic  exercise,  in  which 
the  two  combatants  contended  with  their 
hands  and  feet  only,  without  closing  or  en- 
gaging the  other  parts  of  the  body.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  species  of  wrestling. 

ACRCDRYA,  in  natural  history,  all 
fruits  that  have  rinds  or  shells,  such  as 
acorns,  almonds,  Ac. 

ACRO'MION,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of 
the  spine  of  the  scapula  which  receives  the 
end  of  the  clavicle. 

ACROMONOGRAMMATICUM,  a  po- 
etical compositon,  wherein  each  subsequent 
verse  commences  with  that  which  the  verse 
preceding  terminates. 

ACRON'ICAL,  or  ACHRONTCAL,  in 
astronomy,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
rising  of  a  star  above  the  horizon,  at  sun- 
set; or  to  its  setting,  when  the  sun  rises. 
Acronical  is  one  of  the  three  poetical  ris- 
ings of  a  star;  the  other  two  being  called 
comical  and  helical. 

ACROPOLIS,  the  citadel  of  Athens.  It 
was  formerly  the  whole  city,  and  at  first 
called  Acropia,  from  Acrops  the  founder; 
but,  after  the  inhabitants  were  greatly  in- 
creased in  number,  the  whole  plain  around 
it  was  filled  with  buildings,  and  the  ori- 
ginal city  became  the  centre,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  Acropolis,  or  the  upper  city. 

A'CROSPIRE,  the  popular  term  for 
what  among  botanists  is  called  the  germ, 
plume,  or  plumule. 
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ACROSTIC,  a  poem,  the  lines  of  which 
are  so  contrived,  that  the  first  letters  of 
each,  taken  together,  -will  make  a  proper 
name  or  other  word. 

ACROSTICUM,  in  botany,  the  name  of 
a  genus  of  the  cryptogamia  class  of  plants, 
and  of  that  order  called  the  filices,  the 
fructifications  of  which  are  collected  into 
clusters,  and  cover  the  whole  under-surface 
of  the  leaves. 

ACROSTCLIUM,in  the  naval  architec- 
ture of  the  ancients,  the  extreme  part  of 
the  ornament  used  on  the  prows  of  their 
ships.  It  was  usual  to  tear  the  aerostolia 
from  the  prows  of  vanquished  ships,  as  a 
token  of  victory. 

ACROTE'RIA,  in  architecture,  small 
pedestals,  upon  which  globes,  vases,  or 
statues  stand  at  the  ends  or  middle  of  pe- 
diments. It  also  denotes  the  figures  them- 
selves placed  in  such  situations. Among 

ancient  physicians,  the  term  Acrotebia 
was  used  to  denote  the  larger  extremities 
of  the  body.    . 

ACROTHYM1A,  in  surgery,  a  large  tu- 
mour, usually  rising  in  the  shape  of  a  wart, 
though  sometimes  depressed  and  flat. 

ACT,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes  the  ex- 
ertion, or  effectual  application,  of  some 
power  or  faculty.  Act  is  distinguished 
from  power,  as  the  effect  from  the  cause, 
or  as  a  thing  produced,  from  that  which 

produces    it. Act,    among  logicians, 

more  particularly  denotes  an  operation  of 
the  human  mind;  in  which  sense, compre- 
hending, judging,  willing,  &c.  are  called 
acts. Act,  in  law,  is  used  for  an  instru- 
ment or  deed  in  writing,  serving  to  prove 
the  truth  of  some  bargain  or  transaction. 
Thus,  records,  certificates,  &c.  are  called 
tfcts.— — Act  is  also  used  for  the  final  reso- 
lution or  decree  of  an  assembly,  senate, 

council,   &c. Acts  of  parliament  are 

called  statutes:  acts  of  the  royal  society, 
transactions ;  those  of  the  French  academy 
of  sciences,  memoirs ;  those  of  the  academy 
of  sciences  at  Petersburg,  commentaries; 
those  of  Leipsic,  acta  eruditorum ;  the  de- 
crees of  the  lords  of  session,  at  Edinburgh, 
acta  sederunt,  &c.— — Act,  in  the  universi- 
ties, is  the  delivery  of  orations,  or' other 
exercises,  in  proof  of  the  proficiency  of  a 
student  who  is  to  take  a  degree.  At  Ox- 
ford, the  time  when  masters  or  doctors 
complete  their  degrees,  is  called  the  act. 
At  Cambridge,  the  same  period  is  called 
the  commencements —, Act,  in  a  dramatic 
sense,  is  the  name  given  to  certain  portions 
of  a  play,  intended  to  give  respite  both  to 
the  spectators  and  the  actors.  In  the  an- 
cient drama,  five  acts  were  required  both 
in  tragedy  and  comedy;  and  in  what  is 
termed  the  regular  drama  that  rule  is  still 
observed,  the  acts  being  divided  into  smaller 
portions,  called  scenes. 

ACT  or-  Faith,  or  Auto-da-fe.  In  dark 
and  barbarouu  countries,  where  the  Spa- 
nish inquisition  had  power,  the  act  of  faith 
was  a  solemn  murder  of  infidels  and  here- 
tics, usually  performed  on  some  great  fes- 
tival, and  always  on  a  Sunday. Act  op 

Gbacb,  in  English  law,  an  extraordinary 


act  of  the  king  in  council,  whereby,  at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  reign,  or  on  other 
great  occasions,  a  free  pardon  has  been 
sometimes  granted  to  criminals. 

ACTS  of  thb  Apostles,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  New  Testament,  which  con- 
tains great  part  of  the  lives  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul ;  commencing  at  the  ascen- 
sion of  our  Saviour,  and  continued  down  to 
St.  Paul's  arrival  at  Rome,  after  his  appeal 
to  Caesar;  comprehending  in  all  about 
thirty  years.  St.  Luke  has  been  generally 
taken  for  the  author. 

ACTA  PUB'LICA,  in  Roman  history, 
the  journal  of  the  senate.  It  seems  to  have 
resembled  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons amongst  us,  wherein  a  short  account 
was  given  to  the  public  of  what  passed  in 
the  senate-house. 

ACTA  DIUR'NA,  was  a  sort  of  Roman 
gazette,  containing  an  authorised  narrative 
of  the  transactions  worthy  of  notice,  which 
happened  at  Rome. 

ACTA  CONSISTCRII,  the  edicts  or 
declarations  of  the  council  of  state  of  the 
emperors. 

ACTIAN  GAMES,  or  Ludi  Actiaca, 
were  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the 
victory  obtained  by  Augustus  over  Anthony 
at  Actium.  They  returned  every  fifth  year, 
according  to  the  general  opinion,  and  were 
sacred  to  Apollo,  who  was  then  called  Ac- 
tins  Apollo.  Actian  years  became  an  era, 
commencing  from  the  battle  of  Actium, 
called  also  the  era  of  Augustus.  The  Ac- 
tian games  consisted  of  shows  of  gladia- 
tors, wrestlers,  and  other  exercises,  and 
were  kept  generally  at  Nicopolis,  a  city 
built  by  Augustus,. near  Actium,  for  that 
purpose,  with  a  view  to  perpetuate  the  fame 
of  his  victory. 

ACTIN'IA,  or  Sea  Anemokies,  in  zoo- 
logy, a  genus  belonging  to  the  order  of 
vermes  mollusc*.  They  are  viviparous,  and 
form  one  of  those  wonderful  links  in  the 
chain  of  creation,  that  connect  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  by  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  both. 

ACTIN'OLITE,  a  mineral,  of  which 
there  are  three  varieties,  the  crystallized, 
the  asbestous,  and  the  glassy.  It  is  prin- 
cipally found  in  primitive  districts,  with  a 
magnesian  basis. 

ACTION,  in  mechanics  and  physics,  is 
the  pressure  or  percussion  of  one  body 
against  another.  It  is  one  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  that  action  and  re-action  are  equal, 
that  is,  the  resistance  of  the  body  moved 
is  always  equal  to  the  force  communicated 
to  it;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
moving  body  loses  as  much  of  its  force  as 

it  communicates  to  the  body  moved. 

Action,  in  ethicB,  something  done  by  a  free 
or  moral  agent,  capable  of  distinguishing 
good  from  evil.  The  essence  of  a  moral  ac- 
tion consists  in  its  being  done  knowingly 
and  voluntarily:  that  is,  the  agent  must 
not  only  be  able  to  distinguish  whether  it 
he  good  or  bad  in  itself;  but  he  must  like- 
wise be  entirely  free  from  compulsion  of 
any  kind,  and  at  full  liberty  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  own  understanding.   Hence 


ACTION,  WHEN  PRODUCED  BT  ONE*S   OWN  WILL,  IS   SPONTANEOUS  OB  VOLVNTABX. 


THB   COMMBBCB  OB  OBBAT  BBITAIB  IB  ACTIVB  J  THAT  OB  CUBA  IS  TASSIVB. 
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the  actions  of  idiots,  slaves,  Ac.  cannot  be 
called  moraL  Hence  also  appears  the  ab- 
surdity of  fatalism,  which  uxuLerniincs  the 

very  foundation  of  morality. Action,  in 

rhetoric,  may  be  defined,  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  voice,  but  more  especially  the 
gesture  of  an  orator,  to  the  subject  he  is 
upon.  Cicero  tells  us,  "  that  it  does  not 
so  much  matter  what  an  orator  says,  as 
how  he  says  it."  Horace,  in  his  art  of  po- 
etry, is  no  less  explicit  in  setting  forth  its 
vast  influence  on  mankind: 
"  With  those  who  laugh,  our  social  joy  ap- 
pears; 
With  those  who  mourn,  we  sympathise  in 

tears; 
If  you  would  have  me  weep,  begin  the  strain, 
Then  I  shall  feel  your  sorrows;  feel  your 
pain." 

Actio*,  in  a  theatrical  sense,  is  nearly 
the  same  with  action  among  orators ;  only 
the  actor  adapts  his  action  to  an  assumed 
character,  whereas  the  orator  is  supposed 
to  be  in  reality  what  his  action  expresses. 
—Actios,  in  painting  and  sculpture,  de- 
notes the  posture  of  a  statue  or  pieture, 
serving  to  express  some  passion,  &c.— — 
Actio*,  in  the  military  art,  is  an  engage- 
ment between  two  armies,  or  between  dn% 
ferent  bodies  of  troops  belonging  thereto. 

ACTIONS,  in  law,  are  either  criminal  or 
chfl.  [For  the  various  kinds,  see  Dictionary 
of  Law  Ten**,  in  the  "  Treasury  of  Know* 
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CTIONARY,  in  commerce,  a  term 
used  among  foreigners,  for  the  proprietor 
of  an  action  or  share  of  a  public  company's 
stock. 

ACTIVE,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes 
something  that  communicates  motion  or 
in  which  sense  it  stands 
passive.— —Activb,  among 
i  an  appellation  given  to  words 
expressing  some  action,  as  I  write,  I  read, 
Ac— -Activb  Powbb,  in  metaphysics, 
the  power  of  executing  any  work  or  labour ; 
in  contradistinction  to  speculative  powers, 
as  those  of  seeing,  hearing,  reasoning,  &c. 
— — Actxtb  PaincirLBs,  in  chemistry, 
those  which  act  of  themselves,  without  any 
foreign  assistance:  such  are  mercury,  sul- 
phur, and  salt,  supposed  to  be.  Some  au- 
thors contend  that  sulphur,  or  fire,  is  the 
only  active  principle  and  source  of  all  the 
motion  in  the  world;  and  there  are  others 
who  call  oil,  salt,  and  spirit,  active  prin- 
ciples, merely  because  their  parts  are  bet- 
ter fitted  for  motion  than  those  of  earth  or 
water. 

ACTOR,  in  a  dramatic  sense,  is  a  man 
who  enacts  some  part  or*  character  in  a 
play.  It  is  remarkable  with  what  differ- 
ence actors  were  treated  among  the  an- 
cients. At  Athens  they  were  held  in  such' 
esteem,  as  to  be  sometimes  sent  on  em- 
bassies to  foreign  powers;  whereas,  at 
Borne,  if  a  citizen  became  an  actor,  he 
thereby  forfeited  his  freedom.  Actors  in 
the  present  day  have  little  to  complain  of, 
in  regard  to  the  treatment  they  receive : 
f  aa  they  contribute  to  the  gratifl- 
the  public  so  are  they  rewarded ; 


and  if  their  moral  conduct  be  irreproach- 
able, no  persons  are  more  esteemed  or 


ACTRE88,  a  female  dramatic  performer. 
They  were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  among 
whom  men  always  took  the  parts  of  women . 
Nor  were  thev  introduced  on  the  English 
stage  till  the  days  of  the  Stuarts. 

ACTUA'RITJS,  or  ACTA'RIUS,  in  Bo- 
man  antiquity,  an  officer,  or  rather  notary, 
appointed  to  write  down  the  proceedings 
of  a  court.— —Act%urii  were  also  officers 
who  kept  the  military  accounts,  and  dis- 
tributed the  corn  to  the  soldiers. 

ACTUARY,  the  chief  clerk,  or  person, 
who  compiles  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
of  a  company  in  business. 

ACTUS,  in  antiquity,  a  measure  of 
length  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty 
Roman  feet. 

ACU'LEATE,  or  ACU'LEATED,  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  any  thing  that  has  acuUi, 
or  prickles:  thus,  in  ichthyology,  fishes 
are  divided  into  aculeate**,  and  bob-ocm- 
Uated. 

ACU1IEN,  mental  sharpness,  or  quick 
discernment;  great  intellectual  capacity. 
In  ancient  music,  ocbbmb  denotes  a  sound 
produced  by  raising  the  voice  to  a  high 
pitch. 

ACU'MINA.  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  mi- 
litary omen,  taken  from  the  points  or  edges 
of  spears,  swords,  Ac 

ACUPUNCTURATION,  an  oriental 
practice  of  puncturing  diseased  parts  of 
the  body  with  fine  needles,  by  which  the 
morbid  galvanic  action  of  the  parts  is  re- 
stored, and  painful  disorders  removed.  In 
China  and  Japan  it  has  been  a  part  of  their 
system  of  surgery  time  out  of  mind,  and  of 
late  years  it  has  been  in  some  repute  in 
England. 

ACUTE,  an  appellation  given  to  sueh 
things  as  terminate  in  a  sharp  point,  or 
edge :  thus,  we  say  an  acute  angle,  acute- 
angled  triangle,  Ac. Acutb,  m  music, 

an  epithet  given  to  sharp  or  shrill  sounds,  in 
opposition  to  those  called  grave.— Acutb 
nrsBASBs  are  distinguished  from  chbowic, 
by  being  attended  with  violent  symptoms, 
and  requiring  immediate  aid :  chrome  dis- 
eases, those  which  usually  last  long. 

ACYROLO'GIA,in  grammar,  denotes  an 
improper  word,  phrase,  or  expression:  it 
differs  a  little  from  the  catachresis. 

AD,  a  Latin  preposition,  expressing  the 
relation  of  one  thing  to  another.  It  is  fre- 
quently prefixed  to  other  words :  thus,  ad 
noHiNEM,  among  logicians,  an  argument 
drawn  from  the  professed  belief  or  prin- 
ciples of  those  with  whom  we  argue.— 
An  iubos,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  kind  of 
punishment,  whereby  the  criminals  enter- 
tained the  people,  either  by  fighting  with 

wild  beasts,  or  with   each   other. An 

valobbbt,  in  commerce,  according  to  the 
value.—* An  inrinrrcM,  indefinitely,  or  to 
infinity. 

ADA'GIO,  a  degree  quicker  than  grave 
time,  in  music,  but  with  graceful  and  ele- 
gant execution. 

AIXAMANT,  a  sort  of  diamond,  and  the 
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hardest,  most  brilliant,  and  most  Tamable 
of  the  precious  stones. 

AD^DER,  a  small  poisonous  serpent  with 
plaits  on  the  belly,  and  scales  under  the 
tail;  it  is  by  no  means  rare  in  Britain. 

ADDICTI,  in  Roman  history,  those  who 
were  delivered  over  to  their  creditors  to  be 
made  slaves  until  they  discharged  their 
debts. 

ADDITION,  in  a  general  sense,  is  the 
uniting  or  joining  several  things  together: 
or,  it  denotes  something  added  to  another. 

Annirioif,  in  arithmetic,  the  first  of 

the  four  fundamental  rules  of  that  art, 
whereby  we  connect  into  a  total  sum  se- 
veral small  ones.  When  the  number  has 
only  one  kind  of  figures,  it  is  called  aimple 
addition ;  when  it  has  two  or  several  de- 
nominations, it  is  compound. Additions 

inlaw,  denote  all  kinds  of  designations 
given  to  a  man,  over  and  above  his  proper 
name  and  surname,  to  show  his  estate,  de- 


gree, profession,  place  of  abode,  &c. 

ADENOGRAPHY,  or  ADENOL'OGT, 
that  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the 


ADDORS'ED.  a  term  in  heraldry,  sig- 
nifying back  to  back. 

A'DEPS,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the  fat 
found  in  the  abdomen ;  differing  from  the 
common  fat  or  pinguedo,  as  being  thicker, 

harder,  and  of  a  more  earthy  substance. 

Adbps,  among  physicians,  is  used  in  a  more 
general  sense,  for  all  kinds  of  animal  fat. 

ADHE'SION,  the  phenomenon  by  which 
the  particles  of  bodies  continue  together. 
Adhetion  denotes  union  to  a  certain  point 
between  two  bodies,  and  Coketion  retains 
together  the  component  particles  of  the 
same  mass.— — Adbbsion,  among  logicians, 
denotes  the  maintaining  some  tenet,  merely 
on  account  of  its  supposed  advantage, 
without  any  positive  evidence  of  its  truth. 
——In  medicine,  it  signifies  the  junction  of 
parts  that  ought  to  be  separated. 

ADIANTHUM,  in  botany,  maiden-hair ; 
a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Jilictt,  and 
class  etyptoffamia.    They  are  perennials. 

ADIPO'CERE,  a  substance  resembling 
spermaceti,  which  is  formed  from  an  ani- 
mal in  its  progress  towards  decomposition. 

AD'IPOBE,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes 
something  belonging  to  the  fat  of  the  body. 
The  term  adipose  is  chiefly  used  by  phy- 
sicians and  anatomists,  in  whose  writings 
we  read  of  adipose  cells,  adipose  ducts, 
adipose  membranes,  adipose  vessels,  &c.    / 

A'DIT  or  a  miw b,  the  aperture  whereby 
it  is  entered,  and  the  water  and  ores  carried 
away;  it  is  distinguished  from  the  air- 
shaft,  and  usually  made  on  the  side  of  a 

hill. Adit  or  a  shit,  in  antiquity,  was 

a  space  in  the  upper  part,  where  the  ship 
was  widest,  at  which  people  entered.—— 
Adits  or  a  thbatbb,  were  doors  on  the 
stairs,  whereby  persons  entered  from  the 
outer  porticoes,  and  descended  into  the 
seats. 

AlVJECTIVE,  in  grammar,  a  word  ex- 
pressing some  quality,  or  other  accident, 
of  the  substantive  with  which  it  is  joined. 
ADJOURNMENT,   the   putting  off  a 
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court  or  other  meeting  till  another  day. 
In  parliament,  adjournment  differs  from 
prorogation,  the  former  being  not  only  for 
the .  shorter  time,  but  also  done  by  the 
house  itself,  whereas  the  latter  is  an  act  of 
royal  authority. 

AD'JUNCT,  some  quality  belonging  either 
to  body  or  mind,  cither  natural  or  acquired. 
Thus,  thinking  is  an  adjunct  of  the  mind, 
and  growth  of  the  body.  It  also  denotes 
something  added  to  another,  without  being 
any  necessary  part  of  it.  Thus  water  ab- 
sorbed by  a  sponge  is  an  adjunct,  but  no 
necessary  part  of  that  substance. 

AD'JUTANT,  a  military  officer,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  carry  orders  from  the  major  to 
the  colonel  and  Serjeants.  When  detach- 
ments are  to  be  made,  he  gives  the  number 
to  be  furnished  by  each  company  or  troop, 
and  assigns  the  hour  and  place  of  rendez- 
vous. He  also  places  the  guards,  receives 
and  distributes  the  ammunition  to  the 
lies,  &c 
JUTANT-GEN'ERAL,  an  officer  of 
distinction,  who  assists  the  general,  by 
forming  the  several  details  of  duty  of  the 
army  with  the  brigade  majors. 

ADLOCUTION,  or  ADLOCUTIO,  in 
Roman  antiquity,  the  address  made  by  ge- 
nerals to  their  armies,  in  order  to  rouse 
their  courage  before  a  battle. 

ADMINICLE,  in  Scotch  law,  signifies 
any  writing  or  deed  referred  to  by  a  party, 
in  an  action  of  law,  proving  his  allegations. 

ADMINISTRATION,  the  executive  go- 
vernment of  a  country. 

ADMINISTRATOR,  in  law,  the  per- 
son  to  whom  the  estate  and  effects  of  an 
intestate  are  committed,  for  which  he  is  to 
be  accountable  when  required. 

AD'MIRAL,  the  commander  of  a  fleet  of 
ships  of  war;  having  two  subordinate  com- 
manders, as  vice-admiral  and  rear-admiral ; 
and  distinguished  into  three  classes,  by  the 
colour  of  their  flags,  as  white,  blue,  and 
red.  The  admiral  carries  his  flag  at  the 
main-top-mast  head;  the  vice-admiral  at 
the  fore-top-mast  head;  and  the  rear-ad- 
miral, at  the  misen-top-mast  head.— The 
Loan  Hi  oh  Admibal  or  Gbbat  Bbitaih, 
called  in  some  ancient  records,  Capitaneut 
Marinorum,  is  judge  or  president  of  the 
court  of  admiralty.  He  has  the  manage- 
ment of  all  maritime  affairs,  and'  the  go- 
vernment of  the  royal  navy,  with  power  of 
deciding  in  all  maritime  causes,  both  civil 
and  criminal.  In  short,  his  power  is  so 
extensive  and  absolute  in  all  matters  that 
come  under  his  cognizance,  that  the  office 


has  usually  been  given  to  princes  of  the 
blood,  or  the  most  eminent  persons  among 
the  nobility.    For  a  short  time  it  was  filled 


by  his  late'Majesty  William  IV.  when  duke 
of  Clarence,  after  having  been  in  abeyance 
just  a  century;  during  which  period,  as  at 
present,  the  office  was  executed  by  a  certain 
number  of  commissioners,  called  lords  of 
the  admiralty. 

ADMIRALTY,  Court  or,  is  a  sovereign 
court,  instituted  by  Edward  III.,  and  held 
by  the  lord  high-admiral,  or  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  admiralty ;  where  cognisance 
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is  taken  in  all  maritime  affairs,  civil  or 
criminal.  All  crimes  committed  on  the 
high-seas,  or  in  great  rivers,  beneath  the 
bridge  next  the  sea,  are  cognizable  only  in 
this  court,  by  judge  and  jury,  and  before 

which  they  most  be  tried. Vicb-Aomi- 

balty  Coubts,  an  established  in  all  the 
dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  and  have 
cognisance  of  all  cases  of  captured  vessels, 
misdemeanours  in  merchant  ships,  &c. 

ADMITTEN'DO  Clsbico,  a  writ  grant- 
ed to  a  person  who  has  recovered  his  right 
of  presentation  in  the  common  pleas;  by 
which  the  bishop,  or  metropolitan,  is  or- 

dained  to  admit  his  clerk. Asmittbndo 

ih  Bocicm^b  writ  associating  certain  per- 
sons to  the  justices  of  assise  already  ap- 
pointed. 

ADMONI'TIO  PTJSTIUM,  among  the 
Romans,  a  military  punishment,  not  unlike 
our  whipping,  only  that  it  was  performed 
with  vine  Drenches. 

ADMORTIZATION,  in  the  feudal  cus- 
toms, the  reducing  the  property  of  lands  or 
tenements  to  mortmain. 

ADNATA,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  tunics 
or  coats  of  the  eye,  otherwise  called  con- 
junctiva and  albnginea,  and  is  the  same 
with  the  white  of  the  eye.  Also,  an  epithet 
for  what  grows  upon  animal  or  vegetable 
bodies,  inseparably,  as  hair,  &c.,  or  acci- 
dentally,  as  fungus,  &c. 

ADONA'I,  one  of  the  names  of  God  used 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  properly  signifying 
my  lords,  in  the  plural,  as  Adomi  does  my 
lord,  in  the  singular  number. 

ADO'NIA,  solemn  feasts  in  honour  of 
Venus,  instituted  in  memory  of  her  beloved 
Adonis,  and  observed  with  great  solemnity 
by  the  Greeks,  Phoenicians,  Lycians,  Sy- 
rians, Egyptians,  &c  They  lasted  two 
days,  during  the  first  of  which  the  women 
carried  about  images  of  Venus  and  Adonis, 
weeping,  tearing  their  hair,  beating  their 
breasts,  and  using  every  token  of  grief. 
On  the  second,  they  sung  his  praises,  and 
made  rejoicings,  as  if  Adonis  had  been 
raised  to  life  again. 

ADOPTION,  a  practice  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  of  making  a  person 
one's  heir,  and  investing  him  with  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  son.  In  Rome, 
before  adoption  could  take  place,  the  natu- 
ral father  was  obliged  to  renounce  all  au- 
thority over  his  son,  and  with  great  for- 
mality consent  that  he  should  be  translated 
into  the  family  of  the  adopter.  The  adop- 
tion of  a  person  already  free  was   called 

-adrogation. Aboptiow  ,  in  a  theological 

sense,  denotes  an  act  of  God's  free  grace, 
whereby  those  who  believe  in  Christ  are 
accounted  the  children  of  God,  and  entitled 
to  a  share  in  the  inheritance  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

ADORATION,  a  mode  of  reverence  or 
worship  anciently  shown  to  the  gods,  by 
raising  the  right  hand  to  the  mouth,  and 
gently  applying  it  to  the  lips ;  also,  in  ge- 
neral, any  outward  sign  of  worship,  by 
kissing  the  hand  or  feet,  walking  barefoot, 
or  the  like.  Among  the  Jews,  adoration 
consisted  in  kissing  the  hands,  bowing, 
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kneeling,  and  even  prostration.  But  the 
posture  of  adoration  most  common  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  is  kneeling ;  and  it  is 
by  far  the  most  natural,  as  it  implies  hu- 
mility, and  a  consciousness  of  the  necessity 
of  self-abasement. 

ADO'REA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  grain, 
or  a  kind  of  cakes  made  of  fine  flour,  and 
offered  in  sacrifice ;  a  dole  or  distribution 
of  corn,  as  a  reward  for  some  service; 
whence,  by  metonymy,  it  is  put  for  praise 
or  rewards  in  general. 

AD08CULATION,  the  impregnation  of 

Slants,  effected  by  the  falling  of  the  farina 
zcundans  on  the  pistil. 

ADO88EE,  in  heraldry,  two  animals 
placed  back  to  back.  It  also  denotes  any 
other  figure,  as  axes,  keys,  &c.  placed  with 
their  heads  facing  different  ways. 

AD  PONDUS  OM'NIUM,  among  phy- 
sicians, denotes,  that  the  last-mentioned  j 
ingredient  ought  to  weigh  as  much  as  all 
the  before-mentioned  Inrredleu is  together.  I 

AD  QUOD  DAM' NUM.  in  law.  a  writ 
issued  before  the  king  grants  certain  li- 
berties, as  a  fair,  market,  &c ;  ordering  the 
sheriff  to  inquire  what  damage  such  a 
grant  is  likely  to  be  attended  with. 

ADROGATION,  in  antiquity,  that  kiud 
of  adoption  which  took  place  in  regard  to  a 
person  already  his  own  master.  See  Anor- 

TIOJI. 

ADSIDEL'LA,  in  antiquity,  the  table  at 
which  the  priests  sat  during  the  sacri- 

AD8TRICTION,  among  physicians,  a 
term  used  to  denote  the  too  great  rigidity 
and  closeness  of  the  emunctories  of  the 
body,  particularly  the  pores  of  the  skin ; 
also  to  signify  the  styptic  quality  of  medi- 
cines. 

AD  TERTOTNUM  qui  fbatbbiit,  in 
law,  a  writ  of  entry,  that  lies  for  the  lessor 
or  his  heirs,  if  after  the  expiration  of  a 
term  for  life  or  years,  granted  by  lease,  the 
tenant  or  other  occupier  of  the  lands,  &c. 
withholds  the  same  from  such  lessor. 

ADULTERATION,  in  a  general  sense, 
denotes  the  act  of  debasing,  by  an  impro- 
per mixture,  something  that  was  pure  and 
Snuine.  Thus,  adulteration  of  coin,  is 
e  casting  or  making  it  of  a  metal  inferior 
in  goodness  to  the  standard,  by  using  too 
great  a  proportion  of  alloy.  Inferior  in- 
gredients put  into  bread,  beer,  wine,  Ac.  by 
bakers,  brewers,  snd  other  traders,  for  the 
purpose  of  imposing  on  the  public,  is  also 
called  adulteration,  and  cannot  be  too  se- 
verely reprehended  or  punished;  the  con- 
sequences often  proving  fatal  to  the  health, 
and  always  greatly  abridging  the  comforts, 
of  those  who  are  the  victims  of  such  nefari- 


ULTERT,  a  violation  of  the  nuptial 


ous  pi 
AD1 
bed;  a  crime  which  has  been  regarded  by 
all  civilized  nations  with  abhorrence,  snd 
in  ancient  times  was  punished  as  a  capital 
offence.  By  the  Jewish  law,  the  penalty 
was  death.  In  England  it  is  at  present 
considered  a  spiritual  offence,  cognizable 
by  the  spiritual  court,  where  it  is  punished 
by  fine  and  penance ;  but  by  the  common 
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law,  the  party  aggrieved  cau  only  proceed 
by  action  for  damages. 

ADUST,  an  appellation  given  to  such 
humours  as  are  become  of  a  hot  and  fiery 
nature.  Thus  blood  is  said  to  be  adust, 
when,  the  more  subtile  and  volatile  part 
being  evaporated,  the  remainder  is  vapid 
and  impure. 

ADUS'TION,  an  inflammation  of  the 
parts  about  the  brain  and  its  membranes, 
attended  with  hollowness  of  the  sinciput 
and  eyes,  a  pale  colour,  and  dryness  of  the 
body.  Also,  a  surgical  operation,  of  a  na- 
ture similar  to  cauterization. 

ADVA'NCE,  in  commerce,  money  paid 
before  goods  are  delivered,  work  done,  or 
any  consideration  given. 

ADVA'NCED-GUAED,  or  VAN'- 
GUARD,  in  the  military  art,  the  first  line 
or  division  of  an  army  ranged  or  marching 
in  order  of  battle. 

AD'VENT,  the  coming  of  our  Saviour; 
also  the  festival  commemorative  of  the  Ad- 
vent,  which  falls  about  a  month  before 
Christmas. 

ADVENTURE,  Bill  of;  in  commerce, 
a  writing  signed  by  a  merchant,  to  testify 
that  the  goods  shipped  on  board  a  certain 
vessel  belong  to  another  person,  he  himself 
being  answerable  only  for  the  produce.  It 
al§fl  mprnis,  the  goods  smt  out  at  a  ven- 
ture, 

ADYEftO,  a  word.  so  culled  from  its 
signification  aad  cuanm™  with  verbs; 
thnagli  tlipF&re  *inn  frrcjacnlljr  joined  with 
adjectives  and  other  puns  of  speech  to  mo- 
di 

ADVERSA'EIA,  a  *tu  rri . VAndum-book, 
journal!,  or  cowmcni-plnce  boot. 

ADVtiltTIBEMENT,  any  printed  pub- 
licutimn  of  circumstances,  either  of  public 
or  iiriraio  intiTi'si,  ["  ivu!  aiy  that  in-? 
serLed  in  (he  nL-ift-Fpapi're. 

AirVOCATE,  n  barrister  j  a  pleader  in 
civil  ur  E-cr:lciLiji*!Jcal  chu&Ci,.  Advocates 
were  held  iu  (rreitt  liuauvir  during  the  first 
ages  of  the  ftaninn  com  mo  n  wealth,  being 
styled  t*nnit<*j  Mvtmrti.  vlttriuimi,  and 
evi-Ti  i>t\f v» it i .  And  iii  iilmoftL  every  civil- 
ized country,  men  of  the  first  talents  are 

fOUlld  ludOug   xto   g^TuUiicD. —The   LORD 

Advocate  is  an  officer  of  state  in  Scot- 
land, who  pleads  in  all  causes  of  the  crown, 
or  where  the  king  is  concerned. 

ADVOCATION,  among  civilians,  the 
act  of  calling  another  to  assist  us  by  plead- 
ing some  cause. Letters  of  Advoca- 
tion, in  the  law  of  Scotland,  signify  a  writ 
issued  by  the  lords  of  session,  advocating 
or  calling  a  cause  from  an  incompetent 


judge  to  themselves. 
ADV 


IVOWFE,  in  law,  signifies  the  patron 
of  a  church,  or  he  who  has  a  right  to  pre- 
sent to  a  benefice. 

ADVOW'SON,  in  law,  a  right  of  presen- 
tation to  a  vacant  church  or  benefice.  He 
who  possesses  this  right  is  called  the  pa- 
tron of  the  living.  This  right  is  so  called 
because  it  was  first  gained  by  such  as  were 
founders,  benefactors,  or  maintainers  of 
the  church.  Advowsons  are  either  preven- 
tative, as  when  the  patron  presents  or  of- 


fers his  clerk  to  the  bishop  to  be  insti- 
tuted; collative,  as  where  the  benefice  is 
given  by  the  bishop,  as  original  patron 
thereof,  or  by  means  of  the  right  he  has 
acquired  by  lapse;  or  donative,  as  where 
the  king,  or  other  patron,  by  a  simple  do- 
nation in  writing,  puts  the  clerk  into  pos- 
session, without  presentation,  institution, 
or  induction. 

A'DY,  the  palm-tree  of  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas;  the  fruit  of  which  is  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  lemon,  and  contains  an 
aromatic  kernel,  from  which  an  oil,  an- 
swering the  purpose  of  butter,  is  prepared. 

AD'YTUM,  the  most  retired  and  secret 
place  of  the  heathen  temples,  into  which 
none  but  the  priests  were  allowed  to  enter. 
The  adytum  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
answered  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the 
Jews,  and  was  the  place  from  whence  ora- 
cles were  delivered.  The  term  is  purely 
Greek,  signifying  inaccessible. 

jEACE  A,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  solemn 
festivals  and  games  in  honour  of  JEacus, 
who,  on  account  of  his  justice  upon  earth, 
was  thought  to  have  been  one  of  the  judges 
in  hell.  At  the  end  of  the  solemnity,  the 
victors  in  the  games  used  to  present  a  gar- 
land of  flowers. 

-ECHMOL'OTARCH,  the  tide  given  to 
the  principal  leader  or  governor  of  the 
Jewish  captives  residing  in  Chaldsea,  Assy- 
ria, and  the  neighbouring  countries.  The 
Jews  themselves  call  this  magistrate  Roach- 
paluth,  or  chief  of  the  captivity. 

jE'DES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  besides  its 
more  ordinary  signification  of  a  house,  or 
the  internal  part  of  a  house,  where  the  fa- 
mily used  to  eat,  likewise  signified  an  infe- 
rior kind  of  temple,  consecrated  indeed  to 
some  deity,  but  not  by  the  augurs.  There 
were  a  vast  number  of  these  in  ancient 
Rome :  thus  we  read  of  the  ade*  fortmue, 
cedes  pane,  ade*  Herculia,  &c. 

jEDIC'ULA,  a  small  cedes  or  temple, 
which  was  erected  in  every  village  or  parish. 

JEDI'LES,  a  Roman  magistrate,  whose 
chief  business  was  to  superintend  buildings 
of  all  kinds,  but  more  especially  public 
ones,  as  temples,  aqueducts,  bridges,  &c.; 
and  to  take  care  of  the  highways,  weights, 
and  measures,  &c.  The  JEdiles  were  dis- 
tinguished into  the  tedilea  plebeii,  who 
were  chosen  from  the  plebeians,  as  assis- 
tants to  the  tribunes ;  and  the  adiUs  eu- 
rv.Ua,  from  the  patricians,  to  provide  for 
certain  public  games. 

jEDITUUS,  an  officer  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  Roman  temples'. 

jE'GILOPS,  an  abscess  in  the  canthus, 
or  corner  of  the  eye  near  the  nose.— — 
.Xgilops,  in  botany,  is  the  cemu,  or  holm- 
oak. 

iE'GIS,  a  shield,  particularly  the  shield 

of  Jupiter. In  anatomy,  the  term  Mom 

is  used  for  an  affection  of  the  eye,  when  it 
has  small  cicatrices,  which  cause  a  dim- 
ness of  sight. 

-EGOPHTHAI/MOS,  the  goat's-eye 
stone;  those  species  of  agate  or  other  se- 
mipellucid  gems  which  have  circular  spots 
in  them,  resembling  the  eye  of  the  goat. 
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.'KNL'lIi,  'An*  ur]e  of  Virgil'*  epic  poem, 
La  which  he  celebrates  tbe  adventures  of 
iEuiMa,  one  of  Hie  bmt^i,  unea^  the  Tro- 
jan heroes ,  The  author  introduces  him  JU 
Bailing  fro  in  Troy,  after  its  defctrurhmi,  in 
search  of  the  aborts.  i>f  Italy,  no  which  it 
had  htsen  promneu  by  4m  fodai  that  he 
should  found  an  empire  dentin? .<1  to  he  im- 
murtal  j.  and  tin?  puctu  tndh  witlj  1 1 ■  ■■  gom- 
pMe  PQDOBMW  SWQH  W»T  TlLTLLU!,  king 
of  the  Aatul],  whose  dominions  hi>  IjttJ.  in- 
vaded, and.  who  utlla  lij  hid  hun  d,  'I'Lt  un- 
rivalled farce,  cleganc*,  and  beaut  f  of  Vir- 
gil's style  have  been  the  theme  of  itiLni  ra- 
tion in  Dvory  succeeding;  ujrv-,  innl  lvu-ei  him 
an  indisputable  right  to  i  niche  iu  the  tem- 
ple nf  AjwVUo.  Mtuaytt  oiilv  to  that  of  Homer. 

,-EOrLlAN  HAUP,  an  arnm^nu'Eil  of 
string*  placed  in  i  window  and  pufwl  in*" 
by  the  wind.  It  produces  the  asset  of  a 
distant  choir  nf  music  in  the  iii'ir,  a  weedy 
mm*  Lin  if  nil  the  harmonic  uotw.  ind 
swelling  or  diminish  jr.ff  in  Htmnda  acfur- 
diug  to  the  itrength  or  weakness  of  the 
blast. 

&OI/OPILE,  a  hollow  metal  ball,  in 
which  is  inserted  a  slender  neck,  or  pipe ; 
from  whence,  after  the  vessel  has  oeen 
partly  filled  with  water,  and  heated,  issues 
a  powerful  gust  of  wind.  It  also  serves  to 
show  the  convertibility  of  water  into  steam. 

JE'RA,  or  ERA,  a  fixed  historical  period 
whence  years  are  reckoned:  as  the  build- 
ing of  Borne,  or  the  birth  of  Christ.  Era 
and  Epoch  are  not  exactly  synonymous. 
An  era  is  a  point  fixed  by  a  particular  peo- 
ple or  nation ;  an  epoch,  one  determined  by 
chronologists  and  historians.  The  idea  of 
an  era,  also,  comprehends  a  certain  suc- 
cession of  years,  proceeding  from  a  fixed 
event ;  and  an  epoch  is  that  event  itself. 

yERA'RIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the 
treasury,  or  place  where  the  public  money 
was  deposited.  JErarium  and  JUeue  are 
sometimes  used  in  a  synonymous  sense, 
although  the  latter,  strictly  speaking,  con- 
tained only  the  money  belonging  to  the 

^^Tp,(iTTiT **-*tt7T"TC    IviTm.T,    «t    Ju- 

»f>."!Ti  Lvcm^  a  place  where  we  monies 
wnsre  dep&siled,  which  Bff—H  r  >..l  .m  the 
birth  of  each  child-  Tin tl-  an-  icvoal 
other  treasuries  mentiuned  hy  historians, 
«s  the  jnrfiuM pa;?** *t**,  W«*™*j  ,\..<. 

/ERA  II 11%  in  a  (general  **Hne.  denotes 
UTiv  person  einidoyed  iu  coining  or  manag- 
ing the  public  monies  s  but  the  ward  wss 
more  particoinrly  used  by  the  Itauuuia  for 
&  ri>|>rmded  citizen,  what*  name  had  been 
Struck  off  the  list  uf  hii  century*  The 
arirrti  were  so  culled  011  hf  Cfiunt  of  their 
being  b*ble  to  all  the  taxes  and  oilier  bar- 
dens  nf  tli!*  state,  without  enjoying  any  of 
it*  |.ini[]e|ras-  ,  t     . 

A  Kdl>l»V>"  MWCft,  that  branch  of  «er- 
oliiKy  which  treat*  of  the  powers  and  mo- 
tion of  iiliirln  fluids.  Aerodynamic*  are 
oft -Mi  exnl.iintd  i"  i'»nn.  .  t- 

dyn*iinie»f  ii  branch  of  hvdn4i>i;}r. 

A^IMHMtAl'IlV,  ji    ifccJrcriptirm  of    the 

air.  or  atnuwjibet*,  jra  limits,  A nuicMS, 

and  HiLiiut-  most  ubvmus  pwperties. 

AE'BO-LlTES,   me^jrie    iLoneft,  «hieh 


fall  in  a  stats  of  combustion  from  the  at- 
mosphere. 

AEEOL'OGT,  the  doctrine  or  science  of 
air,  as  connected  with  the  animal  economy. 
[See  Aia,  Atho* rasas,  and  Gas.] 

AE'ROMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination 
amongst  the  Greeks,  and  from  them  adopt, 
ed  by  the  Romans,  whereby  they  pretended 
to  foretel  future  events  from  certain  spec- 
tral phenomena  or  noises  in  the  air.  By 
aeromancy,  in  the  present  day,  is  meant 
the  art  of  foretelling  the  changes  and  vari- 
ations of  the  air  and  weather,  by  means  of 
meteorological  observations;  but,  judging 
by  the  attempts  which  have  hitherto  been 
made,  the  science,  as  it  is  called,  seems  to 
be  little  better  than  guess-work. 

AEROM'ETRY,  the  art  of  measuring 
the  air,  so  as  to  ascertain  its  pressure  or 
weight,  its  elasticity,  rarefaction,  Ac 

AvERONAUT,  one  who  sails  in  the  air  in 
a  balloon. 

AERONAUTICS,  or  AEROSTATION. 
the  art  of  navigating  the  air,  by  employing 
air-balloons,  or  silken  globes,  filled  with 
gas  lighter  than  atmospheric  air. 

.£RU'GO,  in  natural  history,  properly 
signifies  the  rust  of  cooper.  JErago  is  ei- 
ther natural,  as  that  found  about  copper- 
mines;  or  artificial,  like  verdigris. 

ifiRU'GINOUS.  an  epithet  given  to  aoeh 
things  as  resemble,  or  partake  of  the  na- 
ture of,  the  rust  of  copper. 

^BSCHYNOM'EKOUS,  an  epithet  for 
"  sensitive"  plants,  or  such  as  move  upon 
being  touched.  The  term  JEeekywmene  is 
used  to  denote  this  genus  of  plants,  of 
which  there  are  many  species. 

./ESTIVA,  summer  encampments  for  the 
Roman  soldiers,  in  distinction  from  the  hi- 
ieruia,  or  winter  quarters. 

JS'STIVAL,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes 
something  connected  with,  or  belonging  to 
summer.  Hence  we  ssy  ssstival  point, 
ssstival  sign,  antival  solstice,  Ac. 

ESTIVATION,  in  botany,  the  state  of 
the  bud  in  summer,  or  the  disposition  of 
the  petals  within  the  flower-bud  when  they 
have  arrived  at  perfection. 

ETHER,  the  most  subtile  of  all  fluids, 
which,  commencing  from  the  limits  of  our 
atmosphere,  occupies  the  firmament  which 
is.  above  the  region  of  the  air.  The  term  is 
used  by  natural  philosophers  ancient  and 
mrJ*>rn  -  Nit  rf~t  rJ^itT*  in  thr  ifrnw  fliffni- 
ficatiou.  Awordjnir  to  electrician,.,  It  is 
th,  Sttru  Buid.  or  solar  hirbl.  It  mar, 
however,  irem-ruHy  bn  nnderituod  to  bo  a 
fluid  that  nils  all  space  i  id  which  the  alnrs 
revolve;  end  «  hich,  *  hen  iinprvimnlrd  with 
earthy  exhalations,  foruis  the  air  or  aioio- 
■pbjTTji 

^T II I  OPS,  a  jijpibcine,  an  taUird  from 
its  black  dOL»u,r^  of  which  there  arti  various 
kind*i  as  MtAiaji'm  jumcnj  1,  *iilm*mal  M- 
thtofi,  Ae, 

M  I  tTBS,ov  BAfrt-B-STONSS,  a  name 
gi'  ,<>lj!>]i-a  or  notiM  of  my  kmd, 

wliirli  batTS  a  loor^e  itDclra*  rnCtlinB  within 
thim.  IUlbc  oftsle-stoncic  Jire  frniuenUy 
found  in  our  gravel-pits. 

AFPETUO^SO,  affetto,  Ital.,  in  a  tender 


no  roimvi  vttwrt  has  tst  nssrornn  raosc  ahbqwautic  BTunias. 
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and  affecting  style;  a  term  employed  in 
music-book*,  at  the  beginning  of  a  move- 
ment. 

AFFI'ANCE,in  law,  denotes  the  mutual 
plighting  of  troth,  between  a  man  and  a 
woman;  to  bind  one's  self  to  the  perform- 
ance of  a  marriage  contract. 

AFFIDAVIT,  an  oath  in  writing,  taken 
before  some  person  who  is  legally  author- 
ized  to  administer  the  same. 

AFFINITY,  in  civil  law,  the  relationship 
in  which  each  of  the  parties  married  stands 
to  the  kindred  of  toe  other.  Affinity  is 
distinguished  into  three  kinds:  1.  Direct 
affinity,  or  that  subsisting  between  the 
husband  and  his  wife's  relations  by  blood; 
or  between  the  wife  and  her  husband's  re- 
lations, by  blood.  2.  Secondary  affinity,  or 
that  which  subsists  between  the  husband 
and  his  wife's  relations,  by  marriage.  3. 
Collateral  affinity,  or  that  which  subsists 
between  the  husband  and  the  relations  of 
his  wife's  relations.  It  should,  however, 
be  observed,  that  a  person  cannot,  by  legal 
succession,  receive  an  inheritance  from  a 
relation  by  affinity :  neither  does  it  extend 
to  the  nearest  relations  of  husband  and 
wife,  so  as  to  create  a  mutual  relation  be- 
tween   them. ArrrsiTTj,  hi   rhrmistrv, 

the  attractive  pou rr  oUsh-*!»1i1p  in  iJn.-  dif- 
ferent part  s  of  tnnlhs.,  by  which  the?  com- 
bin*1;  iu  the  nitlaity  of  eulphuric  add  n>r 
pntath  tvnil  lime, 

AFFl'ON,  nn  Arabic  name,  for  opium, 

AFFlBMA'TEON.ft  simple.  ttisettTntiott, 
which,  nccurdini?  In  n  set  form  of  words,  is 
allowed  to  the  Clunker*  in  Leu  of  taking 
an  cm  lb.  Falsi;  flflirmntwu  ii)  subject  Ijj  the 
seine  itrruMiiea  m  perjury-., 

Al TIK  MATlVK,  an  epithet  uaed  hj  !*■ 


girinnn  for  a  apeeir*  of  urui.nsiiir.ti  n  herein 
"  ""lirEnFu  " 
Imped 

jwm "  «•■  mUrniM'l  i.f  i.  ili.i; 


proposi 

t  predicate  ia  affirtneu  of  Us  auhject ;  as, 
l  dog  ia  a  quadrupeds'"  hurt;  "  quattt%~ 


AF  FIX,  in  frnmmir,  a  particle  added  at 
the  Plate  of  a  word,  cither  to  divrmfy  its 
form,  or  uterta.  «iirniiiaiuon- 

AFFLATUS,  in  a  prcneral  wimp,  a.  (U- 
viriE  EftSaence  cmnulwni  wiling  to  the  re- 
cr-inT  supernatural  powers.,  jwirtiml ally 
tin-  <ir"r  ...J  jiniphrM'ir.  Among  bealhrn  my- 
thohigi&ta  and  poeU,  U  rlrnoti't  the  tetual 
inapiratiun  of  tome  divinity  j  thus  Yirgu, 
"  attlntji  est  numiue  quaodo 

Jrltft  prrtprinn'  Dei." 
Tully,  however,  e*i  ends  the  meaning  of  the 
word  farther,  by  attributing  ait  great  no 
tionh  to  a  divine  frjttitvx. 

AFFRONTEE,  in  heraldry,  an  snprlls- 
tion  gives  to  animal*  faeing  ™eli  other 

AFLOAT*,  a  term  uaed  to  denote  that  a 
shin  it  ia  water  aunYcienilj  deep  iu  buoy 
her  up, 

ArF(7KA,  In  hotanTj  as  epithet  fur  Use 
pericarp*  of  plant*  that  are  without  Tikr-*. 

A  FORTtU  HI.  a  term  implying  l hat 
what  follows  ii  a  more  powerful  argument 
than  what  Km  hrcn  before  adduced. 

AFTERMATfl,  the  grass  which  aprinffs 
or  grows  up  fitter  motviug;  or  the  gnus,  or 
stulihhr,  cut  after  enrn. 

A'trA,   ill  the  Mogul  languagej  a  p-eat 


lord  or  commander;  in  the  Turkish,  it  is 
applied,  in  courtesy,  to  a  gentleman  or 
wealthy  landholder ;  or  on  account  of  post 
or  rank,  as  to  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  janissaries.  The  chief  officers  under 
the  khan  of  Tartarv  are  also  called  agat. 

AG  ALMATOLITE,  a  soft  mineral  sub- 
stance, chiefly  found  in  China,  where  it  is 
wrought  into  various  ornaments. 

AG* APJB,  love-feasts  kept  by  the  ancient 
christians,  as  a  token  of  brotherly  charity 
and  mutual  benevolence.  In  course  of 
time  abuses  crept  in,  and  rendered  the 
abolition  of  them  necessary. 

AGAPETjB,  a  society  of  unmarried  wo- 
men among  the  primitive  christians,  who 
attended  on  and  served  the  clergy.  At  first 
there  was  nothing  improper  in  these  socie- 
ties, though  they  were  afterwards  charged 
with  gross  immoralities,  and  were  wholly 
abolished  by  the  council  of  Lateran,  in 
1139. 

AG'ARIC,  or  AGA'RICUM,  a  genus  of 
plants,  of  the  cryptogamia  algae  class, 
growing  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  resem- 
bling the  common  mushroom,  both  in  sub- 
stance and  structure. 

AG'ATE,  a  precious  stone,  or  mineral, 
composed  of  various  substances,  as  chalce- 
dony, cornelian,  jasper,  Ac;  also  a  stone 
of  the  agate  kind  engraven  by  art,  which 
constitutes,  among  antiquarians,  a  species 
.of  gems. 

AGE,  a  certain  period  or  limit  of  time, 
marked  for  the  convenience  of  chronology 
and  history  by  some  remarkable  events. 
Chronologers  usually  reckon  seven  such 
ages,  namely,  1.  From  the  creation  to  the 
deluge.  2.  From  the  deluge  to  the  birth 
of  Abraham.  3.  From  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham to  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  out 
of  Egypt.  4.  From  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  to  the  building  of -the  temple  by 
Solomon.  «.  From  the  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  the  temple  to  the  reign  of  Cyrus  in 
Babylon.  6.  From  the  reign  of  Cyrus  to 
the  coming  of  Christ.  7.  Since  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour.— Among  ancient  historians, 
the  duration  of  the  world  was  also  subdi- 
vided into  three  periods,  or  ages:  the  first, 
reaching  from  the  creation  to  the  deluge 
which  happened  in  Greece  during  the  reign 
of  Ogyges,  is  called  the  obscure  or  uncer- 
tain age ;  the  second,  called  the  fabulous 
or  heroic,  terminates  at  the  first  olympiad ; 
where  the  third,  or  historical  age,  com- 
mences. The  poets  also  distinguished  the 
period  of  the  world  into  four  ages;  the 

CUen  age,  or  the  age  of  simplicity  and 
ppiness;  the  stiver  age,  which  was  leas 
pure  than  the  golden  age,  and  in  which 
men  began  to  till  the  ground  for  their  sus- 
tenance; the  braten  age,  when  strife  and 
contentions  began ;  and  the  iron  age,  when 

justice  and  honour  had  left  the  earth. 

A«b,  in  law,  signifies  certain  periods  of  life, 
when  persons  of  both  sexes  are  considered 
competent  to  perform  certain  acts,  which, 
for  want  of  years  and  discretion,  they  were 
incapable  of  before:  thus  a  man  may  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  at  twelve  years  of 
age;  is  at  the  age  of  discretion  at  fourteen 
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to  choose  Ma  guardian  and  contract  a  mar- 
wage;  and  is  at  full  age  at  twenty-one.  A 
woman  at  the  age  of  nine  ia  dowable  ;  at 
twelve  may  confirm  her  consent  to  mar- 
riage; at  fijurteen  may  receive  her  land 
into  her  own  hands;  and  at  twenty-one 
may  alienate  her  lands  and  tenements. 
Among  ancient  physiologists,  the  life  or 
age  of  man  was  divided  into  six  stages : 
pueritia,  or  childhood,  extending  from  birth 
to  the  year  5  ;  adoleacentia,  or  boyhood, 
to  the  year  18;  juventus,  or  youth,  to  the 
year  30;  vmlit  *tat,  manhood,  to  50;  u- 
ntetut,  old  age,  to  60;  crepita  ettas,  decre- 
pitude, to  death. By  the  Roman  law, 

auferent  ages  were  ascertained  for  different 
purposes.  Thus  the  consular  age,  or  that 
at  which  a  person  might  hold  the  consul- 
ship, was  the  43rd  year ;  the  judiciary  age, 
between  the  30th  and  60th  year;  the  nifli- 
tttJ  age,  17  years ;  the  praetorian  age,  40 
years. 

.  AGENDA,  among  divines,  sometimes 
signifies  things  which  a  man  is  bound  to 
perform,  in  opposition  to  eredenda,  which 
he  is  bound  to  believe.  It  also  denotes 
the  service  or  offices  of  the  church. 

A'GENT,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes 
any  thing  which  acts,  or  produces  an  ef- 
fect. Agents  are  either  natural  or  moral. 
Natural  agents  are  all  such  inanimate  bo- 
dies as  have  a  power  to  act  upon  other  bo- 
dies, in  a  certain  and  determinate  manner : 
«uch  is  fire,  which  has  the  invariable  pro- 
perty or  power  to  warm  or  heat.  Moral 
agents,  on  the  contrary,  are  rational  crea- 
tures, capable  of  regulating  their  actions 
J>y  a  certain  rule. Agent,  free  or  vo- 
luntary, in  metaphysics,  is  he  who  may 
equally  do  any  thing,  or  its  opposite,  as 
acting  not  from  any  predetermination,  but 
from  choice. Agent  is  also  used  to  de- 
note a  person  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  an  affair,  whether  belonging  to  a 
society,  company,  or  private  person.  Thus 
there  are  army  agents,  through  whom  every 
regimental  concern  of  a  pecuniary  nature 
is  transacted;  and  navy  agent*,  who  are 
employed  by  officers  and  seamen  to  manage 
their  concerns  in  regard  to  pay,  prize-mo- 
ney, &c 

A'GER,  a  certain  portion  or  measure  of 
land  anciently  allowed  in  the  division  of 
grounds  to  each  citizen  of  Rome. 

AG'GER,  in  the  ancient  military  art,  a 
bank  or  rampart,  composed  of  various  ma- 
terials, as  earth,  boughs  of  trees,  See.  The 
agger  of  the  ancients  was  of  the  same  na- 
ture with  what  the  moderns  call  lines.  It 
was  also  used  in  several  other  senses,  as 
for  a  wall  or  bulwark,  to  keep  off  the  sea; 
for  the  middle  part  of  a  military  road, 
usually  raised  into  a  ridge,  &c 

AGGLUTINATION,  among  physicians, 
«ignifies  either  the  adherence  of  new  sub- 
stance,  or  the  giving  a  glutinous  consist 
tence  to  the  animal  fluids,  whereby  they 
become  more  fit  for  nourishing  the  body. 
It  is  also  used  by  astronomers,  to  denote 
the  formation  of  nebulae  by  the  seeming 
coalition  of  several  stars. 
AG'GREGATE,  in  a  general  sense,  de- 


notes the  sum  of  several  things  added  to* 
gether,  or  the  collection  of  them  into  one 
whole. Aggbboatb  is  also  used  to  de- 
note an  order  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean 
system,  having  compound  flowers  with  se- 
parate anthers. 

AGGREGATION,  in  physics,  a  species 
of  union,  whereby  several  things,  which 
have  no  natural  dependence  or  connexion 
with  each  other,  are  collected  together; 
thus,  a  heap  of  sand,  or  a  mass  of  ruins, 

are  bodies  by  aggregation. In  chemistry, 

it  means  the  adhesion  of  parts  of  the  same 
kind;  as  pieces  of  sulphur  united  by  fusion 
form  an  aggregate. 

A'GIO,  in  commerce,  a  term  chiefly  used 
in  Holland  and  at  Venice,  to  signify  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  bank-stock 
and  the  current  coin. 

AGIOSYMAN  DRUM,  a  wooden  instru- 
ment used  by  the  Greek  and  other  churches 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  to  call 
together  their  congregations;  the  use  of 
bells  having  been  prohibited. 

AGIST,  AGISTMENT,  AGI8TAGE, 
or  AGISTATION,  in  law,  the  taking  in 
other  people's  cattle  to  graze,  at  so  much 
per  week.  The  term  is  peculiarly  used  for 
the  taking  in  cattle  to  be  fed  in  the  king's 
forests,  as  well  as  for  the  profits  thence 

arising. Agistment  is  also  used  in  a 

metaphorical  sense,  for  any  tax,  burden,  or 


charge. 
AGIS 


AGISTOR,  or  AGI8TATOR,  an  officer 
belonging  to  forests,  who  has  the  care  of 
the  cattle  taken  in  to  graze,  and  collects 
the  money  due  on  that  account. 

A'GITATOR,  in  antiquity,  a  term  some- 
times used  for  a  charioteer,  especially  those 
who  drove   in  the  circus  at  the   curule 

games. Agitators,  in  English  history, 

were  certain  persons  appointed  by  the 
army  in  1647,  to  take  care  of  its  interests, 
and  to  control  the  parliament.  Two  pri- 
vate men,  or  inferior  officers,  were  chosen 
from  each  troop  or  company;  and  this 
body,  when  collected,  was  presumed  to 
equal  the  house  of  commons;  while  the 
peers  were  represented  by  a  council  of  of- 
ficers of  rank.  Cromwell  at  first  found  it 
convenient  to  league  with  them  ;  but  when 
his  authority  was  confirmed,  he  quickly 
found  means  to  put  down  these  levellers, 
as  they  were  then  called  on  account  of 
their  wish  to  abolish  royalty  and  introduce 
an  universal  equality  both  of  property  and 
power.  At  the  present  day,  the  term  agi- 
tator is  applied  to  any  political  demagogue, 
and  he  is  generally  bold  in  proportion  to 
the  want  of  firmness  in  those  against  whom 
he  declaims. 

AGITAT^RES,  those  who  drove  the 

chariots  at  the  public  games  at  Rome. 

This  name  was  also  given  to  players  in  the 
middle  ages,  who  were  forbidden  church 
communion. 

AG'MEN,  in  the  Roman  art  of  war,  de- 
noted an  army,  or  rather  a  part  of  it,  in 
march,  thus  we  read  of  the  primum  agmen, 
or  van-guard;  medium  agmen,  or  main 
body ;  and  the  poatremum  agmen,  or  rear- 
guard. 
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AG'NATE,  any  male  relation  by  the  fa- 
ther's side. 

AGNATION,  the  relationship  subsist, 
ing  between  the  descendants  of  the  same 
man,  in  the  male  line. 

AGNOSTjB,  in  church  history,  a  sect  of 
heretics,  in  the  sixth  century,  who  main- 
tained that  Christ,  with  respect  to  his  hu- 
man nature,  was  ignorant  of  many  things, 
and  particularly  of  the  day  of  judgment. 

AGNCMEN,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was 
the  fourth  or  honorary  name  bestowed  on 
account  of  some  extraordinary  action,  vir- 
tue, or  accomplishment.  Thus  the  agno- 
men 4fricanu»  was  given  to  Publius  Cor- 
nelius Scipio,  on  account  of  his  exploits  in 
Africa. 

AG'NUS  DE'I,  the  Lamb  of  God.    A 


prayer  of  the  Romish  liturgy,  beginning 
with  those  words.  Also,  a  round  piece  of 
wax,  on  which  is  impressed  the  figure  of 


the  sacred  Lamb,  and  which  is  consecrated 
by  the  pope  with  great  solemnity. 

A'GON,  in  the  public  games  of  the  an 
cients,  a  term  used  indifferently  for  any 
contest  or  dispute,  whether  respecting 
bodily  exercises,  or  accomplishments  of  the 
mind.     Thus  poets,  musicians,  &c,  had 

tbeir  agones,  as  well  as  the  athlete. 

Ago*  was  also  used  for  one  of  the  mini- 
sters employed  in  the  heathen  sacrifices, 
whose  business  it  was  to  strike  the  victim. 

AGONA'LIA,  festivals  in  Rome,  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Janus,  or  Agonius, 
three  times  a  year. 

AGONOTHETS,  officers  appointed  at 
the  Grecian  games  to  take  care  that  all 
things  were  performed  according  to  custom, 
to  decide  controversies  amongst  the  anta- 
gonists, and  adjudge  the  prises. 

AGCNIA,  among  physicians,  a  struggle 
as  between  life  and  death. 

AGONI8TICUM,  in  medicine,  an  appli- 
cation of  excessively  cold  water  in  cases  of 
fever. 

AGORANCMUS,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 


a  magistrate  of  Athens  who  had  the  regu- 
lation of  weights  and  measures,  of  the 
prices  of  provisions,  &c. 


AGOR&'US,  an  appellation  given  to 
inch  deities  as  had  statues  in  the  market- 
places.  AooBiBus  was  also  a  term  for 

very  coarse  bread. 

AGRA'RIAS  NATES,  in  ancient  history, 
vessels  which  were  placed  to  keep  watch 
or  guard. 

AGRA'RLS  STATIO'NES,  in  the  an- 
cient military  art,  corps  of  guards  posted 
in  the  fields. 

AGRARIAN  LAWS,  statutes,  which  for- 
bid the  possession  of  more  than  a  certain 
extent  of  land  by  any  single  individual. 
That  law  of  the  Romans,  called,  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  agrarian  law,  was  published 
by  Spurius  Cassius,  about  the  year  of 
Rome,  268,  enjoining  a  division  of  the  con- 
quered lands,  in  equal  parts,  among  the 
citizens,  and  limiting  the  number  of  acres 
that  each  might  enjoy. 

AGREEMENT,  in  law,  signifies  the 
consent  of  two  or  more  persons  to  any 
thing  done,  or  to  be  done. 


A'GREMORE,  a  term  used  br  the  arti- 
ficers in  a  laboratory  for  the  charcoal  when 
in  a  state  fitted  for  the  making  of  powder. 

AG'RICULTURE,  iu  a  general  sense, 
denotes  the  art  of  rendering  the  earth  fer- 
tile, by  tillage  and  culture.  Its  theory  in- 
cludes the  nature  and  properties  of  land, 
the  different  sorts  of  plants  fitted  for  it, 
and  the  rotation  of  crops.  The  practical 
part  comprehends  the  labours  of  husbandry, 
with  the  implements  and  animals  apper- 
taining thereto.  Since  the  revival  of  the 
arts,  the  science  of  agriculture  has  been 
sealously  cultivated  by  the  higher  orders. 
The  writers  likewise  on  this  subject  have 
within  the  last  century  been  more  nume- 
rous than  at  any  former  period ;  and  every 
effort  has  been  made  by  experiments,  in- 
ventions, and  improvements,  to  render  the 
land  productive.  Nor  can  this  be  a  matter 
of  wonder,  since  it  is  the  most  important 
science  to  which  the  human  intellect  can 
be  directed,  alike  interesting  all  nations 
and  all  ages,  and  spreading  an  influence 
over  the  whole  circle  of  our  wants,  com- 
forts, pleasures,  luxuries,  arts,  and  com- 
merce. It  is  the  basis  of  all  other  arts, 
and  in  all  countries  coeval  with  the  first 
dawn  of  civilization.  It  is  not  only  indis- 
pensable to  national  prosperity,  but  is  emi- 
nently conducive  to  the  welfare  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  it.  It  gives  health  to 
the  body,  energy  to  the  mind,  is  favourable 
to  virtuous  and  temperate  habits,  and  to 
purity  of  moral  character.  In  the  energetic 
language  of  Dr.  Johnson,  we  may  truly  say, 
that  "  though  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
should  be  exhausted,  and  the  species  made 
of  them  lost ;  though  diamonds  and  pearls 
should  remain  concealed  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  and  the  womb  of  the  sea; 
though  commerce  with  strangers  be  pro- 
hibited; though  all  arts,  which  have  no 
other  object  than  splendour  and  embellish- 
ment, should  be  abolished;  yet  the  fer- 
tility of  the  earth  alone  would  afford  an 
abundant  supply  for  the  occasions  of  an 
industrious  people,  by  furnishing  subsist- 
ence for  them,  and  such  armies  as  should 
be  mustered  in  their  defence.  We,  there- 
fore, ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  agri- 
culture was  in  so  much  honour  among  the 
ancients ;  for  it  ought  rather  to  seem  won- 
derful that  it  should  ever  cease  to  be  so, 
and  that  the  most  necessary  and  most  in- 
dispensable of  all  professions  should  have 
fallen  into  any  contempt."  It  must  not, 
however,  be  forgotten,  that  the  husband- 
men of  antiquity,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
middle  ages,  were  destitute  of  many  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  the  modern  cultivator. 
Neither  the  practical  nor  the  theoretical 
agriculturists  of  those  periods  had  any  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  geology,  mineralogy, 
chemistry,  botany,  vegetable  physiology,  or 
natural  philosophy;  but  these  sciences 
have  given  the  modern  husbandman  the 
command  of  important  agents,  elements, 
and  principles,  of  which  the  ancients  had 
no  idea.  Nature's  most  simple  modes  of 
operation  were  to  them  inexplicable,  and 
their  ignorance  of  causes  often  led  to  erro- 
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neoua  calculations  with  regard  to  effect*. 
To  modern  science  we  are  indebted,  among 
numerous  other  advantages,  for  the  know- 
ledge and  means  of  chemically  analysing 
soils,  by  which  we  can  ascertain  their  con- 
stituent parts,  and  thus  learn  what  sub- 
stances  are  wanted  to  increase  their  fer- 
tility; for  immense  improvements  in  the 
implements  used  in  husbandry;  and  for 
the  art  of  breeding  the  best  animals  and 
obtaining  the  most  nutritive  vegetables,  bv 
a  judicious  selection  of  individuals  and 
species  to  propagate  from.  These,  and 
many  other  things  of  nearly  canal  impor- 
tance, have  rendered  the  agriculture  of  the 
present  period  infinitely  superior  to  that  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  even  greatly  sur- 
passing the  degree  of  perfection  it  had  at- 
tained during  the  days  of  Roman  greatness. 

AGRIO'NIA,  a  Grecian  nocturnal  fes- 
tival, annually  celebrated  by  the  Boeotians 
in  honour  of  Bacchus. 

AGROTERA,  an  annual  sacrifice  at 
Athens  in  honour  of  Diana. 

AGROUND',  a  term  applied  to  a  ship 
when  any  part  of  it  rests  on  the  ground  so 
as  to  render  it  immoveable. 

AGRYFNIA,  among  physicians,  a  pri- 
vation of  sleep ;  a  troublesome  symptom  of 
nervous  and  febrile  diseases. 

A'GUE,  a  general  name  for  all  periodical 
fevers,  which,  according  to  the  different 
times  of  the  return  of  the  feverish  pa- 
roxysm, or  fit,  are  denominated  quotidian, 
tertian,  or  quartan  agues.  They  occur 
chiefly  in  situations  where  there  arc  shal- 
low, stagnant  waters. 

A'GUTI,  or    Lobo-babxb    Cavt,   an 


American  animal,  very  much  resembling  a 
guinea-pig.  They  live  on  vegetables,  in- 
habit hollow  trees,  and  burrow  in  the 
ground. 

AHEAD',  in  naval  language,  signifies, 
farther  on  than  the  ship,  m  opposition  to 
tutem,  or  behind  the  ship. 

A-HULL',  a  term  for  a  ship  when  all  her 
sails  are  furled,  and  she  lies  with  her  helm 
lashed  on  the  lee-side. 

AID,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes  any 
kind  of  assistance  given  by  one  person  to 

another. Aid  (aaxt/ivm) ,  in  feudal  times, 

a  subsidy  paid  by  vassals  to  their  lords  on 
certain  occasions. 

A1D-DE-CAMP,  an  officer  that  always 
attends  on  each  of  the  generals  in  his 
camp,  to  receive  and  carry  orders. 

AIGUI'LLE,  an  instrument  used  by  en- 
gineers to  pierce  a  rock  for  the  lodgment 
of  powder  as  in  a  mine. 

AILANTHU8,  a  Chinese  tree,  called 
the  tree  of  heaven,  on  account  of  its  lofty 
growth ;  it  rises  with  a  straight  trunk  40  or 
50  feet  high. 

AIR,  a  subtile,  invisible,  elastic  fluid, 
surrounding  our  globe,  and  supposed  to 
reach  about  40  miles  above  the  earth's  sur- 
face. It  is  the  great  laboratory  in  which 
most  of  the  actions  of  life  go  on,  and  on 
the  composition  of  which  they  depend,  for 
every  alteration  it  undergoes  must  induce 
some  great  change  on  the  animal  machine. 
The  different  degrees  of  heat  and  elasticity 

at  tbbxb  milks  bbigbt,  aib  is  twicb  as  ibiw  as  a*  thb  lbvbi.  ormiu. 


in  the  air  must  have  effects  proportionable 
to  the  causes  upon  the  bodies  of  «i»»«ti«fcL 
The  various  contents  also  of  the  air 
of  course  induce  great  changes,  as  it 

way  or  other  finds  means  to  commui_ 

the  Qualities  it  borrows  from  them  to  the 
blood  and  juices  of  animals.  Hence  it  be- 
come*  the  vehicle  of  rontagHu,  and  the 
pror^lfimir  nf  itj»**w»,  both  epidemical  and 
endcrniAl.  alurii  admit  of  j ii finite  variety, 
because  the  alteration*  uf  the  sir,  with 
refepret  to  iti  prniwrtu-*,  and  to  the  innu- 
merable OtHnhinaOuci  of  bodies  contained 
in  It,  are  infinite,  L»rd  Bscnti  tlrinki  the 
be*(  air  I*  to  be  met  *iih  in  npen  cham- 
paign count  hit;  where  the  anil  it  dry,  not 
parched  ur  landy,  mid  ijjoni  anomaly  pro- 
dtws  wild  thyme,  Wild  uiftn'jrsm.  end  the 
like  sweet-scented  plant*.  That  m-a/ risers 
he  think*  the  her  prejudicial  j  unless  they 
arc  nuh.ll,,  r]eafr  and  haw  a  rraveUy  ehan- 
nel.  The  morn  in  FT  Air  in  deemed  UN  re- 
freatMFtg  i  ban  that  of  I  he  evening:,  and  air 
agitate  J  nil L  btfccti,  than  thru  which  is 
serine  rfnJ.  it  ill.  Thoujfh  invisible,  r\cept 
in  large,  ntuin,  without  imelt  of  tantc,  yet 
it  ii  a  luhMance  poa*caeiTi  if  all  the  princi- 
pal attribute*  cif  matter;  it  It  Unpenetrable, 
ponderable^  r  amja<f*u  hie,  dilnmlj  It,  per- 
fecih  rJftMic,  and  its  particles  ire  operated 
on  hi  ■  those  of  other  bodies,  by  chemical 
action.  Ii  is  indispensable  to  the  life  of 
all  organic  beings ;  it  is  the  agent  of  com- 
bustion; devolves  heat  and  hght;  and  is 

the  principal  medium  of  sounds* In  the 

elegant  fables  of  the  Greeks,  Aib  was  per- 
sonified under  the  names  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno.  Jupiter  was  said  to  reign  in  the 
upper  atmosphere,  and  Juno  in  the  lower. 
The  air  is  sometimes,  also,  represented  aa 
a  divinity,  whose  wife  is  the  moon,  and 
whose  daughter  the  dew.— — Ain,  in  music, 
is  properly  the  tune  which  is  adapted  to 
the  words  of  a  song,  or  piece  of  poetry  in- 
tended to  be  sung ;  and,  by  the  extension 
of  the  term,  the  song  itself  is  called  an  *tr. 
In  operas,  the  name  of  air  is  given  to  all 
measured  music,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
recitative;  and,  generally,  to  every  piece  of 
music,   whether    vocal   or    instrumental, 

which  has  its  beginning  and  end. Abi« 

BTt.  r?-r-5--«  n.  short,  1r-7.  rlEhrnr.tr  nir. 
designed  to  eipreas  a  incire  limi'lc  una 
transient  cmotum. 

AlIi-AliA[>m:n,  or  the  rlwumso- 
BUnssHj  a  vehicle  found  ill  the  btidift  of 
all  tinhcfti  the  fartilnginciNU,  cetaceous,  and 
peihiijin  a  Tew  other  kinds  excepted.  By 
thu  blander,  which  it  always  more  nr  less 
replete  ftiiH  flirr  the  flah  is  enabled  to  uns- 
taiii  its  body  at  any  ik-plh.  >>*T  tilt  bot- 
tom, the  preat  wciurht  of  the  incumbent 
wnfer  eompmniei  the  bodv  of  the  tir-h.  or 
rather  the  inclined  air-bliidder,  ill]  it  be- 

CO....  - <  -wit  with  an  clonal  bulk  of 

water,  in  the  middle  region,  wnere  the 
pressure  is  less,  the  air-bladder  expands ; 
and  thereby  increases  the  bulk  of  the  fish, 
without  adding  anything  to  its  weight,  till 
it  becomes  equiponderant  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  water.  As  the  fish  continues  to 
rise,  the  air-bladder  still  expands  and  sua- 
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tains  it;  thus,  according  to  the  different 
degrees  of  contraction  and  dilatation  of  this 
bladder,  they  can  keep  higher  or  lower  in 
the  water  at  pleasure. 

AIR'-GUN,  a  gun  constructed  so  as  to 
propel  bullets  solely  by  means  of  condensed 
air;  which  is  effected  without  causing  any 
explosion. 

AIR'-JACKET,  a  sort  of  jacket  made  of 
leather,  in  which  are  several  bags  or  blad- 
ders, containing  air.  By  the  help  of  these 
bladders,  which  are  placed  near  the  breast, 
a  person  is  supported  in  the  water,  without 
making  the  efforts  used  in  swimming. 

AIR-PUMP,  a  machine  for  exhausting 
the  air  out  of  vessels,  in  the  same  manner 
as  water  is  drawn  up  by  a  pump.  The  ope- 
ration of  this  machine  depends  on  the 
elasticity  of  the  air:  for,  by  working  the 
pump,  the  air  in  the  receiver  will  expand 
itself;  by  which  means  part  of  it  will  be 
forced  into  the  barrel  of  the  pump,  to  be 
carried  off.  By  thus  continuing  to  work 
the  pump,  the  air  in  the  receiver  will  be 
gradually  exhausted;  but  can  never  be 
wholly  drawn  out,  so  as  to  leave  a  perfect 
vacuum  within  the  vessel;  for  it  must  be 
considered,  that  the  air  which  is  exhausted, 
is  only  pushed  out  by  the  spring  of  that 
which  remains  behind ;  if,  therefore,  every 
particle  were  supposed  to  be  exhausted, 
the  last  would  oe  expelled  without  an 
agent;  or  there  would  be  an  effect  without 
a  cause. 

AIR'-SHAFTS,  in  mining,  holes  or  shafts 
let  down  from  the  open  air,  to  discharge 
the  foul  air  or  gases. 

AIR'-THREADS,  in  natural  history,  the 
long  filaments  seen  floating  in  the  air  at 
the  autumnal  season  of  the  year.  These 
threads  are  the  work  of  spiders,  especially 
of  that  apecies  called  the  long-legged  field- 
spider.  This  animal,  having  gained  the 
summit  of  a  bush  or  tree,  darts  from  its 
tail  several  of  these  threads,  till  at  length 
it  produces  one  capable  of  sustaining  it  in 
the  air:  on  this  it  mounts  in  quest  of  prey, 
and  frequently  rises  to  considerable  heights. 

AIR'- VESSELS,  spiral  ducts  or  canals 
in  the  leaves  and  other  parts  of  plants, 
which  are  supposed  to  supply  them  with 
air,  after  the  manner  of  lungs  in  animals. 

In  navigation,  the  term  air-vessels 

has  been  applied  to  a  late  invention  for  ren- 
dering life-boats  of  more  service,  and  ships 
in  general  more  safe.  It  consists  of  a  set 
of  tube-formed  air-vessels  carried  round 
the  planking. 

AIR -LAMP,  a  pneumatic  machine, 
formed  by  the  combination  of  inflammable 
air  and  electricity  to  produce  a  flame, 
which  by  means  of  a  stop-cock,  may  be 
repressed  or  continued  atpleasure. 

A'JUTAGE,  or  AD'JUTAGE,  in  hydrau- 
lics, part  of  the  apparatus  of  a  jet  d'eau,  or 
artificial  fountain;  being  a  kind  of  tube 
fitted  to  the  aperture  or  mouth  of  the 
cistern,  or  the  pipe;  through  which  the 
water  is  to  be  played  in  any  direction. 

AL,  an  Arabian  particle,  answering  to 
the  English  the,  and  employed  in  the  same 
manner  to  mark  any  thing  definitely. 


A'LA,  or  AIjM,  in  ancient  military  af- 
fairs, the  wings  of  an  army,  or  the  horse  on 
each  side  flanking  the  foot. 

AL'ABASTER,  a  well-known  sulphate 
of  lime,  forming  a  soft,  granular,  imper- 
fectly transparent,  marble ;  used  for  orna- 
ments in  houses,  and  by  statuaries.  It  is 
found  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.—— 
Alabaster,  in  antiquity,  a  term  not  only 
used  for  a  box  of  precious  ointment,  but 
also  for  a  liquid  measure,  containing  ten 
ounces  of  wine,  or  nine  of  oil. 

ALABASTRA,  in  plants,  are  those  little 
herbaceous  leaves  which  encompass  the 
bottoms  of  flowers,  particularly  the  rose. 

ALABASTRUM  Dendroide,  the  name 
of  a  species  of  laminated  alabaster,  beauti- 
fully variegated  with  the  figures  of  trees, 
shrubs,  &c. 

ALA'NA  Tebba,  the  ochra/erri  of  Lin- 
naeus, or  red  ochre,  supposed  to  be  what 
the  ancients  called  Samius  lapis,  the  Sa- 
mian  stone. 

ALA'RES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  epi- 
thet given  to  the  cavalry,  on  account  of 
their  being  placed  in  the  two  wings,  or 
als,  of  the  army. 

ALA'RAT,  according  to  the  Mahometan 
creed,  the  party-wall  which  separates  hea- 
ven from  hell. 

ALARTJM,  any  contrivance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  alarm.  A  bell,  or  rattle,  to  calf  as- 
sistance. A  bell  fastened  to,  or  commu- 
nicating with,  a  door  or  window. 

ALB,  orALBE,  (alba),  in  the  Romish 
church,  a  vestment  of  white  linen,  hang- 
ing down  to  their  feet,  and  answering  to 
the  surplice  of  our  clergy.  In  the  ancient 
church,  it  was  usual  with  those  newly  bap- 
tized, to  wear  an  alb,  or  white  vestment ; 
and  hence  the  Sunday  after  Easter  was 
called  dominica  in  albis,  on  account  of  the 
albs  worn  by  those  baptized  on  Easter-day. 

AL'BATROSS,  or  Man-of-War  Bird,  the 
Diomeda  of  Linneeus,  a  large  and  voracious 
bird,  which  inhabits  many  countries  be- 
tween the  tropics. 

ALBIGEN'SES,  a  name  common  to  se- 
veral sects,  particularly  the  Cathari  and 
Waldenses,  who  agreed  in  opposing  the 
dominion  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  and  en- 
deavouring to  restore  the  simplicity  of 
primitive  Christianity.  They  endured  the 
severest  persecutions,  and  after  the  middle 
of  the  13th  century,  the  name  ofAlbigenses 
altogether  disappeared;  but  .fugitives  of 
their  party  formed,  in  the  mountains  of 
Piedmont  and  in  Lombardy,  what  is  called 
the  French  Church,  which  was  continued 
through  the  Waldenses,  to  the  era  of  the 
Reformation. 

ALBI'NOS,  or  Leucb'thiops,  a  Tariety 
of  the  human  species,  that  frequently  oc- 
curs in  Africa.  The  Portuguese  first  gave 
the  name  of  Albino  to  the  white  negro, 
and  they  formerly  described  them  as  a 
distinct  race ;  but  modern  naturalists  have 
discovered  them  in  various  countries  of 
Europe,  viz.  in  Switzerland,  among  the  Sa- 
voyards in  the  valley  of  Chamouni;  in 
France,  in  the  tract  of  the  Rhine ;  in  Tyrol, 
Ac.    Their  characteristics  are  now  said  to 
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be  owing  to  a  disease  which  may  attack 
men  in  every  climate,  and  to  which  even 
certain  animals  are  subject.  Their  skin 
has  a  doll  white  or  cadaTerous  appearance ; 
the  iris  of  the  eye  is  of  a  bright  red,  or  of 
a  bine  colour ;  and  the  hair  is  either  white 
and  silky,  or  of  a  very  flaxen  colour.  When 
this  variety  is  found  among  the  negroes, 
the  woolly  excrescence  which  covers  the 
heads  of  that  race  is  white. 

AI/BULA,  mineral  waters  of  an  alumi- 
nous kind ;  hence  of  an  astringent  quality, 
and  of  use  in  wounds. 

ALBU'GO,  a  disease  of  the  eye,  which 
consists  of  a  white  speck. 

ALBUM,  a  white  table  or  register, 
whereon  the  Roman  pnetors  had  their  de- 
crees written.  There  were  many  of  them 
in  use,  and  they  received  their  appellations 
from  the  various  magistrates  whose  names 
were  thereon  entered;  as  the  album  judi- 

eum,  the  album  decurionnm,  &c The 

fashionable  Albums  of  the  present  day  are 
derived  from  the  practice  adopted  in  many 
foreign  countries  of  having  a  white  paper 
book,  in  which  strangers  of  distinction  or 
literary  eminence  were  invited  to  insert 
their  names,  or  any  observation  in  prose  or 
verse,  as  a  memorial  of  their  visit. 

ALBUTfEN,  a  white  or  transparent 
viscous  fluid,  without  taste  or  smell,  which 
is  the  substance  of  the  nerves;  the  serous 
part  of  the  blood ;  and  the  white  of  eggs, 
and  of  milk. 

ALBURNUM,  the  soft  white  substance 
between  the  inner  bark  and  the  wood  of 
shrubs  and  trees. 

ALCAICS,  a  term  given  to  several  kinds 
of  verse,  from  their  inventor,  the  poet 
Alcaeus. 

ALCAIDE,  or  AL'CALDK,  a  Spanish  or 
Portuguese  magistrate,  or  officer  of  justice, 
answering  nearly  to  the  French  prevost, 
and  the  British  justice  of  peace.    Both 


the  name  and  office  are  of  Moorish  ori| 

ALCHEMY,  or  AL'CHTMT,  that  obso- 
lete branch  of  chemistry  which  had  for  its 
object  the  transmutation  of  metals  into 
gold ;  the  finding  the  panacea,  or  universal 
remedy;  and  other  things  equally  ridi- 
culous in  the  eves  of  philosophers  of  a 
more  enlightened  age.  Though  designing 
men  have  often  used  alchymv  as  a  means 
of  defrauding  the  credulous  of  their  money, 
many  have  laboured  in  the  fruitless  search 
with  indefatigable  patience  and  purity  of 
heart ;  and  various  discoveries  of  real  value 
to  science  have  been  the  accidental  results 
of  their  labours. 

AL  COHOL,  an  Arabian  word,  signifying 
any  thing  reduced  into  thin  parts,  or  ren- 
dered extremely  subtile  by  distillation.  The 
word,  at  present,  is  used  for  a  highly  recti- 
fied spirit.  This  preparation  is  extremely 
light  and  inflammable :  it  is  colourless  and 
transparent,  appearing  to  the  eye  like  pure 
water.  To  the  palate  it  is  exceedingly  hot 
and  burning:  nut  without  any  peculiar 
taste.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  preparing 
varnishes,  and  dissolving  gums,  resins,  &c 
Its  antiseptic  power  makes  it  also  useful  in 
preserving  anatomical  preparations.  [Much 


valuable  information  respecting  the  nature, 
properties  and  methods  for  procuring  and 
concentrating  alcohol  together  with  vari- 
ous alcoholmetrical  tables,  will  be  found  on 
referring  to  Dr.  lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts.] 
ALCOHOLIZATION,   the  process   of 


rectifying  any  spirit,  or  reducing  it  to  a 
perfect  alcohol. 

AL  COB,  a  small  star,  adjoining  the 
bright  one  in  the  middle  of  the  tail  of  Ursa 
Major. 

ALCORAN,  or  the  Kobab,  the  name  of 
the  volume  containing  the  revelations,  doc- 
trines, and  precepts  of  Mahomet,  in  which 
his   followers  place   implicit   confidence. 


Urines,  and  precepts  < 
his  followers  place 
The  general  aim  of  the  Alcoran  was  to 


unite  the  professors  of  the  three  different 
religions  then  followed  in  Arabia,  Idolaters, 
Jews,  and  Christians,  in  the  knowledge 
and  worship  of  one  God,  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  certain  laws,  and  the  outward  signs 
of  ceremonies,  partly  of  ancient,  and  partly 
of  novel  institution,  enforced  by  the  con- 
sideration of  rewards  and  punishments, 
both  temporal  and  eternal,  and  to  bring 
all  to  the  obedience  of  Mahomet,  as  the 
prophet  and  ambassador  of  God,  who  was 
to  establish  the  true  religion  on  earth. 
[The  reader  has  an  easy  opportunity  of 
gratifying  his  curiosity  with  regard  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Koran,  by  consulting  an 
English  translation  of  that  work  by  G. 
Sale!] 

ALCTCNIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
submarine  plants,  consisting  of  a  rigid 
fibrous  substance,  disposed  in  various  forms, 
and  sometimes  coated  over  with  a  crust  of 
a  similar  but  more  compact  matter  than 
the  rest. 

ALDEBA'RAN,  a  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, vulgarly  called  the  Bull's  Eye,  as 
making  the  eye  of  the  constellation  Tau- 
rus. 

ALDER,  the  ferula  «!««#,  of  Linnsms,  a 
tree  which  thrives  particularly  in  moist 
places.  The  principal  sorts  of  alder  are  the 
round  leaved,  or  common  alder,  the  long* 
leaved,  and  the  dwarf  alder. 

ALDERMAN,  a  magistrate  next  in  au- 
thority to  the  mayor,  in  a  city  or  borough. 
Their  number  is  not  limited,  out  differs  ac- 
cording to  the  magnitude  of  the  place,  where 
they  exercise  the  authority  of  commission- 
ers of  the  peace.  In  London,  their  number 
is  twenty-six ;  each  having  a  ward,  or  dis- 
trict of  the  city  committed  to  his  more  pe- 
culiar care ;  but,  serving  by  rotation,  as  sit- 
ting magistrate  for  the  whole.— — Albbb- 
bub,  among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  was  a  de- 
gree of  nobility,  from  which  is  derived  the 
earl  of  the  present  day. 

ALE,  a  fermented  liquor,  obtained  from 
an  infusion  of  malt  and  hops.  Pale  ale  is 
brewed  from  slightly  dried  malt,  and  brown 
from  malt  highly  dried.  Ale  is  thought  to  be 
the  same  kind  of  liquor  with  the  certvisia, 
rytkum,  and  earmi  of  the  ancients. 

A'LEA,  in  antiquity,  denotes  in  general 
all  kinds  of  games  of  chance ;  but,  in  a 
more  restricted  sense,  was  used  for  s  par- 
ticular game  played  with  dice  and  tables, 
not  unlike  our  backgammon,  and  wherein 
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black  and  white  stones  were  used  instead 
of  wooden  men. 

ALECTOROMANT1A,  in  Grecian  anti. 
quity,  a  species  of  divination  performed  by 
means  of  a  cock,  in  the  following  manner  i 
A  circle  being  described  on  the  ground, 
and  divided  into  twenty-four  equal  portions. 
m  each  of  these  spaces  was  written  one  of 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  on  each  of 
the  letters  was  laid  a  grain  of  wheat ;  after 
which  a  cock  being  turned  loose  in  the 
circle,  particular  notice  was  taken  of  the 
grains  picked  up  by  the  cock,  because  the 
letters  under  them  being  formed  into  a 
word,  made  the  answer  desired. 

A-LEE',  a  sea  term,  used  when  the  wind, 
crossing  or  flanking  the  line  of  a  ship's 
course,  presses  upon  the  masts  and  sails  so 
as  to  make  her  incline  to  one  side,  which 
is  called  the  lee-side:  hence,  when  the 
helm  is  moved  over  to  this  side,  it  is  said 
to  be  a-lee. 

ALEM'BIC,  a  vessel  formerly  used  for 
distilling ;  in  the  place  of  which  retorts  are 
now  mostly  in  use. 

ALEU'ROMANCY,  a  species  of  divina- 
tion performed  by  meal  or  flour.  It  is 
sometimes  called  alphitomancy  and  cry- 
thomancy. 

ALEXANDRIAN  LIBRARY.  This  eel- 
cbrated  library  was  founded  by  Ptolemy 
Sotcr,  for  the  use  of  an  academy  that  he 
instituted  in  Alexandria ;  and,  by  continual 
additions  bv  his  successors,  became  at  last 
the  finest  library  in  the  world,  containing 
no  fewer  than  700,000  volumes.  The  me- 
thod followed  in  collecting  books  for  this 
library,  was,  to  seize  all  those  which  were 
brought  into  Egypt  by  Greeks  or  other 
foreigners.  The  books  were  transcribed  in 
the  museum  by  persons  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  the  copies  were  then  delivered  to 
the  proprietors,  and  the  originals  laid  up 
in  the  library.  It  was  eventually  burnt  by 
order  of  the  caliph  Omar,  a.  d.  624. 

ALEXANDRIAN  MANUSCRIPT,  or 
Codex  AIbxanbbibus,  a  famous  copy 
of  the  Scriptures,  consisting  of  four  vo- 
lumes, in  a  large  quarto  size ;  which  con- 
tains the  whole  Bible,  in  Greek*  including 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  the 
Apocrypha,  and  some  smaller  pieces,  but 
not  quite  complete.  This  manuscript  is 
now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  It 
was  sent  as  a  present  to  king  Charles  I., 
from  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, by  Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  ambas- 
sador from  England  to  the  grand  seignior, 
about  the  year  1623. 

ALEXANDRIAN,  or  ALEXANDRINE, 
in  poetry,  a  kind  of  verse,  consisting  of 
twelve,  or  of  twelve  and  thirteen  syllables 
alternately,  the  pause  being  always  on  the 
sixth  syllable.  It  is  so  called  from  a  poem 
on  the  life  of  Alexander,  written  in  this 
way,  by  some  French  poet. 

AL'GAROTH,  Powder  of,  a  precipitate 
obtained  by  pouring  water  into  the  acidu- 
lous chloride  of  antimony. 

AL'GjE,  in  botany,  an  order  of  the  cryp- 
togamia  class  of  plants.  It  is  one  of  the 
seven  families  or  natural  tribes  into  which 


the  vegetable  kingdom  is  distributed.  The 
plants  belonging  to  this  order  have  their 
root,  leaf,  and  stem  entire.  Under  this  de- 
scription are  comprehended  all  the  sea- 
weeds, and  many  other  aquatic  plants. 

AL'GEBRA,  a  species  of  abstract  arith- 
metic, in  which  letters  are  put  for  any 
numbers,  and  any  desired  operations  per- 
formed in  a  short  and  simple  manner. 
The  first  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  gene- 
rally adopted  for  known  quantities,  and 
the  last  for  unknown,  and  the  operations 
are  performed  by  characters,  as  +  for  ad- 
dition ;  —  for  subtraction  ;  x  for  multipli- 
cation ;  and  -5-  for  division ;  with  =  for 
equality.  Thus,  a,  b,  c,  Ac,  are  commonly 
put  for  known  quantities:  and  z,  y,  x,  &c., 
for  unknown  or  indeterminate  quantities : 
thus  if  a  +  x  be  equal  to  9  and  a  is  known  to 
be  equal  to  4,  then  *  —  9  —  4  -»  5.  Again, 
if  a  +  x  «-  12,  and  a  —  x  =  8,  then  by  add- 
ing the  two  quantities  together  I  get  2  a 
«»  20  (because  there  being  +  *  and  —  * 
they  destroy  one  another)  and  a  =»  3gP  — 
10,  of  course  *  —  2.  On  such  operations 
as  these,  extended  almost  indefinitely,  al- 
gebra depends,  and  by  them  every  problem 
in  arithmetic,  and  almost  all  in  geometry 
may  be  solved. 

AL'GOL,  a  fixed  star  in  Caput  Medusae, 
and  marked  j3  in  Perseus.  This  star  is 
subject  to  periodic  variations  in  its  bright- 
ness. It  changes  from  the  second  magni- 
tude to  the  fourth  in  about  three  hours 
and  a  half,  and  back  again  in  the  same 
time;  when  it  continues  of  the  greatest 
brightness  for  about  two  days  and  seven 
hours,  then  it  changes  again. 

AL'GENEB,  the  name  of  two  fixed  stars 
of  the  second  magnitude ;  one  on  the  wing 
of  Pegasus,  the  other  on  the  right  shoulder 
of  the  constellation  Perseus. 


AL'GORITHM,  a  term  frequently  used 

i  denote  the  practical  rules  of  algebra, 

and  sometimes  for  the  practice  of  common 


arithmetic. 

AL'GUAZIL,  the  title  of  one  of  the  lower 
orders  of  Spanish  officers  of  justice,  whose 
business  is  to  execute  the  orders  of  the 
magistrate. 

A'LIAS,  in  law,  a  Latin  word  signifying 
otherwise ;  often  used  in  describing  the  ac- 
cused, who  has  assumed  other  names  beside 
his  real  one. 

AL'IBI,  in  law,  a  Latin  word  signifying, 
literally,  elsewhere.  It  is  used  by  the  ac- 
cused, when  he  wishes  to  prove  his  inno- 
cence, by  shoveng  that  he  was  in  another 
place  when  the  act  was  committed. 

ALICONDA,  a  tree  of  immense  size, 
which  grows  at  Congo,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  It  bears  a  melon-like  fruit,  which 
affords  pulpy  nutritious  food,  and  the  bark 
yields  a  coarse  thread,  with  which  the 
Africans  weave  a  kind  of  cloth. 

A'LIEN,  in  law,  a  person  born  in  a  foreign 
country,  in  contradistinction  to  a  denisen 
or  natural  subject.  An  alien  is  incapable 
of  inheriting  lands  in  England,  till  natural- 
ized by  an  act  of  parliament.  No  alien  is 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  choice  of  members 
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of  parliament,  has  a  right  to  enjoy  offices, 
or  can  be  returned  on  any  jury,  unless 
where  an  alien  is  party  in  a  cause;  and 
then  the  jury  is  composed  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  denizens  and  aliens. 

ALIENATION,  in  law,  the  act  of  making 
a  thing  another  man's :  or  the  altering  and 
transferring  the  property  and  possession  of 
lands,  tenements,  or  other  things,  from 
one  man  to  another.  To  alienate,  in  mort- 
main, is  to  make  over  lands  or  tenements 
to  a  religious  community,  or  other  body 
politic.  To  alienate  in  fee,  is  to  sell  the 
fee-simple  of  any  land,  or  other  incorporeal 
right. 

ALI'GNMENT,  in  naval  affairs,  a  sup- 
posed line  drawn  to  preserve  a  fleet  in  its 
just  direction. 

ALIMENT,  whatever  serves  as  nutri- 
ment to  animal  life.  Climate,  custom,  and 
the  different  degrees  of  want  and  of  civili- 
zation, give  rise  to  an  innumerable  diver- 
sity of  food  and  drink,  from  the  repast  of  a 
savage  to  that  of  an  epicure ;  or  from  the 
diet  of  the  carnivorous  native  of  the  north 
to  that  of  the  Brahmin,  whose  appetite  is 
satisfied  with  vegetables ;  but  all  kinds  of 
aliment  must  contain  nutritious  substance, 
which,  being  extracted  by  digestion,  enters 
the  blood,  and  effects  the  repair  of  the  body. 

ALIMENTARY,  in  a  general  sense,  is  a 
term  applied  to  whatever  belongs  to  ali- 
ment or  food. Alimbmtart   Duct,  a 

name  by  which  some  call  the  intestines,  on 
account  of  the  food  passing  through  them. 
Alimentary  Law,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, that  whereby  children  were  obliged 
to  maintain  their  aged  parents. 

AL'IMONY,  in  law,  the  maintenance 
sued  for  by  a  wife,  in  case  of  a  legal  sepa- 
ration from  her  husband,  wherein  she  is 
neither  chargeable  with  elopement  nor 
adultery. 

ALIFTA,  amongst  the  Romans,  was  a 
slave,  whose  province  it  was  to  anoint  his 
master  when  he  bathed. 

AL'IQUANT  PARTS,  such  numbers  in 
arithmetic  as  will  not  divide  or  measure  a 
whole  number  exactly,  as  7,  which  is  the 
aliquant  part  of  16. 

ALIQUOT  PARTS,  such  parts  of  a  num- 
ber as  will  divide  ox  measure  a  whole  num- 
ber exactly,  as  2  the  aliquot  part  of  4,  3  of 
9,  and  4  of  16.  Aliquot  parts  must  not  be 
confounded  with  commensurable  ones ;  for 
though  the  former  be  all  commensurable, 
yet  these  are  not  always  aliquot  parts: 
thus  4  is  commensurable  with  6,  but  is  not 
an  aliquot  part  of  it. 

ALITES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  desig- 
nation given  to  such  birds  as  afforded  mat- 
ter for  auguries  by  their  flight ;  in  which 
sense,  they  are  contradistinguished  from 
those  called  oacine*,  or  those  which  gave 
auguries  by  singing  or  croaking. 

AL'KA,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of  the  an- 
scres,  or  goose-kind,  about  the  size  of  a 
duck,  and  quite  black,  except  on  the  breast 
and  belly,  which  are  white :  it  is  commonly 
called  the  awk  or  razor-bill. 

AL'KAHEST,  an  universal  menstruum 
possessing  the  virtue  of  pervading  every 


substance,  and  capable  of  resolving  all 
bodies  into  their  en*  priwtun,  or  first  mat- 
ter. It  is  explained  by  Tan  Helmont  to 
signify  a  salt  of  the  highest  sort,  that  had 
attained  to  the  highest  state  of  purity  and 
subtilty. 

AL'KALI,  among  chemists  and  physi- 
cians, an  appellation  given  to  all  sub- 
stances which  excite  a  fermentation  when 
mixed  with  acids.  Originally  the  term  al- 
kali signified  only  the  salt  extracted  from 
the  ashes  of  kali  or  glass-wort:  afterwards, 
it  was  used  for  the  salts  of  all  plants,  ex- 
tracted in  the  same  manner ;  and  as  these 
were  observed  to  ferment  with  acids,  the 
signification  of  the  term  was  still  farther 
extended,  so  as  to  comprehend  whatever 
substances  had  this  effect.  Potash  is 
called  the  vegetable  alkali,  because  it  is 
procured  from  the  ashes  of  all  vegetables, 
in  a  greater  or  less  proportion,  except  ma- 
rine plants,  and  a  few  that  grow  near  the 
sea-shore,  which  yield  soda.  This  latter 
is  termed  the  mineral  alkali,  because  it  is 
not  only  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  the  hut- 
mentioned  plants,  but  is  sometimes  found 
native  in  the  earth.  Ammonia,  or  the 
volatile  alkali,  is  procured  by  decomposi- 
tion, from  all  animal,  and  from  some  vege- 
table substances ;  and  by  putrefaction  from 
all  these  matters.  It  is  distinguished  from 
the  fixed  alkalies  by  its  volatility,  which  is 
so  great  that  it  very  easily  assumes  a  ga- 
seous form,  and  is  dissipated  by  a  very 
moderate  degree  of  heat ;  and  by  its  pun- 
gent smell.  Its  purest  form  is  that  of  a 
gas:  it  is  never  solid,  unless  combined 
with  some  other  substances ;  nor  liquid  but 
when  it  is  united  with  water.  It  is  weaker 
in  all  its  affinities  than  the  fixed  alkalies; 
and  is  composed  of  hydrogen  and  azote,  in 
the  proportion  of  193  parts  of  the  former 
to  807  of  the  latter. 

ALKAKEN'GI,or  "Wiktbb  Che  but,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  a  species  of  nightshade, 

Alkakexoi,  in  medicine,  is  used  as  an 

abstergent,  dissolvent,  and  diuretic,  and  is 
celebrated  for  its  lithotriptic  quality. 

ALKALIM'ETER,  a  scientific  instru- 
ment invented  by  Descroizelles  to  measure 
the  purity  of  different  alkalies. 

AL'KALINE,  in  a  general  sense,  is  ap- 
plied to  all  such  things  as  have  the  pro- 
perties of  an  alkali. 

ALKALIZATION,  the  impregnating  a 
liquor  with  alkaline  salts. 

AL'KANET,  the  bark  of  a  root  used  in 
dyeing;  also  for  the  colouring  of  oils,  in 
compositions  for  giving  colour  to  mahogany 
furniture,  and  other  purposes.  It  imparts 
a  fine  deep-red  colour  to  all  unctuous  sub- 
stances and  to  spirits  of  wine ;  but  it  tinges 
water  with  a  dull,  brownish  hue.  It  is 
chiefly  imported  from  the  Levant,  and  the 
plant  is  a  species  of  bugloss. 

ALKER'MES,  in  pharmacy,  a  compound 
cordial  medicine,  of  the  form  and  consist- 
ence of  a  confection. 

AL'LAH,  the  Arabian  name  of  God. 

ALLEGIANCE,  in  law,  the  faithful 
obedience  which  every  subject  owes  to  his 
prince;  being  the  tie  or  bond  of  fidelity 
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which  hinds  the  Euterttcd  to  the  governor. 
The  oath  of  allegiance  it  that  which  every* 
periaD  ia  required  to  (nke  before  he  enters 
ou  nn v  office, 

ALUSMAM'KIC,  in  u  general  sense,  de- 
notean&j  tj.inif  bi-J  nt^iag  to  the  ancient 
German*.  Thu*  we  meet  with  Allemannic 
hjitory,  AUeiuuuuic  language,  Allemannic 
law,  &r- 

AL'LEGORY,  a  turrit*  or  chain  of  meta- 
phors continued  tl»rnuittt  a  whole  discourse. 
_  je  great  source  of  allegory,  or  allegorical 
interpretations,  jji  fm>-  difficulty,  or  ab- 
surdly, in  the  literal  anil  obvious  sense. 

ALLEGRO,  an  Italian  word  used  in 
manic,  to  drool  e  that  the  part  is  to  be 
pUved  in  a  brisk  and  sprightly  manner. 
The  u*uol  dle.ruLftii.tjt!"  succeed  each  other 
hk  Ulc  -Lu_u*..ub  uildi  grave,  adagio, 
largo,  vivace,  allegro,  presto.  Allegro  time 
may  be  heightened,  as  allegro  attai  and  at- 
Ugrisrimo,  very  lively;  or  lessened,  as  alle- 
gretto or  poeo  allegro,  a  little  lively.  Pin 
allegro  is  a  direction  to  play  or  sing  a  little 
quicker. 

ALL-HALTOWS,  or  ALL-SAINTS,  a 
festival  observed  by  many  denominations  of 
Christians,  in  commemoration  of  the  saints 
in  general.  It  is  kept  on  the  first  of  No- 
vember, Gregory  IV.  having  in  835  appoint- 
ed that  day  for  its  celebration. 

ALLI'ANCE,  in  the  civil  and  canon  law, 
the  relation  contracted  between  two  per- 
sons or  two  families  by  marriage.— —A  l- 
liabcb  is  also  used  for  a  treaty  entered 
into  by  sovereign  princes  and  states,  for 
their  mutual  safety  and  defence. Alli- 
ance, in  a  figurative  sense,  is  applied  to 
any  kind  of  union  or  connection:  thus  wc 
say,  there  is  an  alliance  between  the  church 
and  state. 

ALLIGATION,  a  rule  in  arithmetic, 
teaching  how  to  compound  several  ingre- 
dients for  any  design  proposed.  It  is  either 
medial  or  alternate.  The  former  shows 
the  rate  or  price  of  any  mixture,  when  its 
several  quantities  and  their  rates  are 
known.  The  latter  is  the  method  of  find- 
ing the  quantities  of  ingredients  necessary 
to  form  a  compound  of  a  given  rate. 

AL'LI  GATOR,  an  amphibious  animal, 
so  nearly  resembling  the  crocodile  of  the 
Nile  as  to  be  considered  a  mere  variety.  It 
abmniih  in  the  torrid  rime,  will  sometimes 
gro*  to  the  length  of  IS  n  20  feet,  and  is 
covered  by  a  dense  hardness  of  horny 
scalf*,  JinitenelrAlili:  in  must  parts  to  a 
bui:  -;■  I  t"'.JI- 

ALL1TERATION,  a  fipmre  or  embel- 
lishment of  speceb,  whirLi  consists  in  the 
repetition  of  the,  same  consonants,  or  of 
syllables  of  the  mew?  sound,  in  one  sen- 
tence, the  Greek  and  lL\nnan  literature 
afford  many  ins ranee*  of  this;  and  in  Eng- 
lifcli  poetry  there  are  also  many  beautiful 
specimens  of  allileralkms  j  though  it  must 
be  croLfGK*ed  thai  it  is  too  often  used  with- 
out the.  ieo.uiE.Lte  skill,  and  tarried  too  far. 
In  burlesque  poetry  it  in  frequently  used 
with  excellent  eftcet;  though  even  there 
the  neiLK  should  never  be  sacrificed  to  the 
soottJ-    Tastefully  used,  it  is  a  most  en- 


chanting ornament,  and  will  equally  con- 
tribute to  softness,  to  energy,  and  to  so- 
lemnity. 

ALLODIAL  LANDS,  are  those  which, 
under  the  feudal  system,  were  free.  Their 
owners  owed  no  service  to  a  superior  lord. 

AL'LOPHANE,  a  mineral,  or  aluminous 
earth,  of  a  blue,  and  sometimes  of  a  green 
or  brown  colour,  which  occurs  massive,  or 
in  imitative  shapes.    It  gelatinizes  in  acids. 

ALLOT',  a  proportion  of  any  baser  metal 
mixed  with  one  that  is  finer;  thus  the  gold 
coin  has  an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper,  as 
silver  has  of  copper  alone.  Alloy  also  means 
any  compound  of  any  two  or  more  metals 
whatever ;  thus,  bronze  is  an  alloy  of  cop- 
per and  tin ;  brass,  an  alloy  of  copper  and 
zinc,  &c.  One  metal  however,  does  not  al- 
loy indifferently  with  every  other  metal,  but 
it  is  governed  in  this  respect  by  peculiar 
affinities. 

ALL'SFICE,  so  called  from  its  flavour, 
which  unites  that  of  the  cinnamon,  of  the 
nutmeg,  and  of  the  clove,  is  the  pimento, 
or  Jamaica  pepper. 

ALLUTlAL,  a  term  used  by  mineralo- 

Sical  and  geological  writers.  By  alluvial 
epositions  is  meant  the  soil  which  has 
been  formed  by  the  destruction  of  moun- 
tains, and  the  washing  down  of  their  par- 
ticles by  torrents  of  water.  The  alluvial 
formations  constitute  the  great  mass  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

ALLU'VION,  in  law,  a  gradual  increase 
of  land  along  the  sea-shore,  or  on  the  banks 
of  rivers.  This,  when  slow  and  impercep- 
tible, is  deemed  a  lawful  means  of  acquisi- 
tion; but  when  a  considerable  portion  of 
land  is  torn  away  at  once,  by  the  violence 
of  the  current,  and  joined  to  a  neighbour- 
ing estate,  it  may  be  churned  again  by  the 
former  owner. 

ALMACANTAR,  in  astronomy,  a  name 
for  the  parallels  of  altitude  on  the  celestial 
globe,  whose  zenith  is  the  pole  or  vertical 
point. Aluacantab's  Staff  is  an  in- 
strument for  observing  at  sea  the  sun's 
amplitude  rising  and  setting. 

AL'MADIE,  a  kind  of  canoe,  or  small 
vessel,  about  four  fathoms  long,  usually 
made  of  bark,  and  used  by  the  negroes  of 
Africa. 

ALMAGEST,  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
book,  composed  by  Ptolemy ;  being  a  col- 
lection of  many  of  the  observations  and 
problems  of  the  ancients,  relating  both  to 
geometry  and  astronomy. 

AL'MAGRA,  a  fine  deep-red  ochre,  with 
a  faint  admixture  of  purple,  used  both  in 
painting  and  medicine. 

AL'MA  MATER,  a  title  given  to  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  by 
their  several  members  who  have  passed 
their  degrees  in  either  of  these  universities. 

AL'MANAC,  a  calendar  or  table,  con- 
taining a  list  of  the  months,  weeks,  and 
days  of  the  year,  with  an  account  of  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  the  several  festivals  and  fasts, 
and  other  incidental  matters. The  Nau- 
tical Almanac,  a  most  valuable  work  for 
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mariners,  U  published  in  England  two  or 
three  years  in  advance.  It  was  commenced 
in  1767,  by  Dr.  Maskelyne,  the  astronomer 
royal,  and  has  been  regularly  continued 
ever  since. 

AI/MONER,  an  ecclesiastical  officer  of 
the  king,  appointed  to  distribute  the  king's 
alms  to  the  poor  every  day. 

ALMS,  a  general  term  for  what  is  given 
out  of  charity  to  the  poor.    In  the  early 

Ss  of  Christianity,  the  alms  of  the  chart- 
le  were  divided  into  four  parts,  one  of 
which  was  allotted  to  the  bishop,  another 
to  the  priests,  and  a  third  to  the  deacons 
and  sub-deacons,  which  made  their  whole 
subsistence ;  the  fourth  part  was  employed 
in  relieving  the  poor,  and  in  repairing  the 
churches. 

ALMS-HOUSE,  a  building  erected  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  certain  number  of 
poor,  aged,  or  disabled  persons.  Of  these 
there  are  a  great  number  in  London,  West- 
minster, and  other  towns  of  note  in  Eng- 
land ;  some  endowed  by  public  comp 
and  others  by  charitable  individuals. 

ALMUTEN,  in  astrology,  the  lord  of  a 
figure,  or  strongest  planet  in  a  nativity. 

A'LOA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  festival 
kept  in  honour  of  Ceres,  by  the  husband- 
men, and  supposed  to  resemble  our  bar- 
'  borne. 
.'OB,  a  tree  which  originally  came 
India,  remarkable  for  a  bitter  juice, 
called  aloes,  which  is  extracted  from  its 
leaves,  and  is  very  useful  in  medicine  as  a 
purgative.  The  Soeotrine  aloe,  the  leaves  of 
which  afford  a  beautiful  violet  colour,  is  an 
European  species  much  cultivated  in  Spain. 
Aloes  are  an  extensive  tribe  of  plants;  and 
while  some  of  them  are  not  more  than  a 
few  inches  in  height,  others  occasionally 
exceed  thirty  feet.  All  the  leaves  are  fleshy, 
thick,  and  more  or  less  spinous  at  the  edges 
or  extremity.  The  great  American  aloe 
(agate  Americana),  when  in  full  flower,  pre- 
sents a  most  splendid  appearance.  The 
stem,  which  bears  the  blossoms,  rises  from 
the  centre  of  the  leaves,  branching  out  on 
all  sides  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  aland 
of  pyramid,  composed  of  greenish-yellow 
flowers,  which  stand  erect,  and  are  seen  in 
thick  clusters  at  every  joint.  It  is  an  er- 
roneous notion,  though  a  very  generally 
received  one,  to  suppose  that  the  American 
aloe  does  not  bloom  till  it  is  100  years  old; 
the  fact  is,  in  hot  countries  it  will  flower 
in  a  few  years;  but  in  colder  climates,  the 
growth  being  slower,  it  is  necessarily  longer 
in  arriving  at  maturity. 

ALOETIC8,  a  general  term  for  all  me- 
dicines, the  basis  or  principal  ingredient  of 
which  is  aloes. 

ALOGOTROTHIA,  in  medicine,  unequal 
growth  or  nutrition  in  different  parts  of 
the  body. 

ALOPE'CIA,  in  medicine,  a  falling  off  of 
the  hair,  occasioned  either  by  a  defect  of 
nourishment,  or  by  a  bad  state  of  the  hu- 


AL'PHABET,  the  natural  or  customary 
series  of  the  several  letters  of  a  language. 
The  word  is  formed  from  alpha  and  beta, 


the  flrst  and  second  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  inventions,  for  by  means  of 
it  sounds  are  represented,  and  language 
made  visible  to  the  eye  by  a  few  simple 
characters.  The  Ave  books  of  Moses  are 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  moat 
ancient  compositions,  as  well  as  the  most 
early  specimens  of  alphabetical  writing  ex. 
taut ;  and  it  appears  that  all  the  languages 
in  use  amongst  men  which  have  been  con- 
veyed in  alphabetical  characters,  have  been 
the  languages  of  people  connected,  ulti- 
mately or  immediately,  with  the  Hebrews. 
Hence  a  most  extensive  controversy  has 
existed  amongst  learned  men,  whether  the 
method  of  expressing  our  ideas  by  visible 
symbols,  called  letters,  be  really  a  human 
invention;  or  whether  we  ought  to  attri- 
bute an  art  so  exceedingly  useful,  to  an  im- 
mediate intimation  of  the  Deity.  An  opi- 
nion upon  such  a  subject  would  necessarily 
be  mere  conjecture,  and  therefore  useless; 
but  we  feel  that  we  could  not  properly  pass 
over  in  silence  a  matter  which  has  so  often 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  most  erudite 
controversialists. 

ALPUON'SINE  TABLES,  astronomical 
tables  made  in  the  reign  of  Alphonsus  X, 
king  of  Arragon,  who  was  a  great  lover  of 
science,  and  a  prince  of  rare  attainments ; 
but  though  these  tables  bear  his  name, 
they  were  chiefly  drawn  up  by  Isaac  Ha- 
san, a  learned  Jewish  rabbi. 

ALT,  in  music,  that  part  of  the  great 
scale  lying  between  F  above  the  treble  cliff 
note,  and  G  in  attieeimo. 

ALTAR,  a  place  upon  which  sacrifices 
were  anciently  offered  to  the  Almighty,  or 
some  heathen  deity.  Before  temples  were 
in  use,  altars  were  erected  sometimes  in 
groves,  sometimes  in  the  highways,  and 
sometimes  on  the  tops  of  mountains ;  and 
it  was  a  custom  to  engrave  upon  them  the 
name,  proper  ensign,  or  character  of  the 
deity  to  whom  they  were  consecrated. 
Thus  St.  Paul  observed  an  altar  at  Athens, 
with  an  inscription.  To  the  unknown  God. 
In  the  great  temples  of  ancient  Borne, 
there  were  ordinarily  three  altars ;  the  first 
was  placed  in  the  sanctuary,  at  the  foot  of 
the  statue  of  the  divinity,  upon  which  in- 
cense was  burnt  and  libations  offered ;  the 
second  was  before  the  gate  of  the  temple, 
and  upon  it  they  sacrificed  the  victims; 
and  the  third  was  a  portable  altar,  upon 
which  were  placed  the  offerings  and  the 
sacred  vessels.  The  principal  altars  of  the 
Jews  were  those  of  incenee.  of  burnt-offer- 
ingt,  and  the  altar,  or  table,  for  the  skew- 
bread. Altai  is  also  used  among  Chris* 

tians,  for  the  communion-table. 

ALTARAGE,  the  profits  arising  to  a 
priest  on  account  of  the  altar,  as  well  as 
the  offerings  themselves  made  upon  it. 

ALTERATIVES,  such  medicines  as  in- 
duce a  favourable  change  in  the  system, 
without  any  manifest  operation  or  evacua- 
tion. 

ALTERNATION,  a  rule  in  arithmetic, 
by  which  the  changes  in  any  number  of 
things  may  be  determined,    it  consists  of 
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multiplying  the  numbers  one  into  another, 
and  the  product  is  the  number  of  possible 
changes. 

ALTILfi'A,  a  plant,  the  root  of  which 
abounds  with  a  mild  mucilage,  and  is  of 
great  efficacy  in  medicine  as  an  emollient. 
It  is  well  known  by  its  English  name,  the 
Marsh-mallow. 

ALTIMETRT,  the  art  of  talcing  heights 
by  means  of  a  quadrant,  and  founded  on 
the  principle  that  the  sides  of  triangles 
having  equal  angles,  are  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  one  another. 

ALTIS'SIMO,  in  music,  an  Italian  epi- 
thet for  notes  above  F  in  alt. 

ALTIS'TA,  in  music,  an  Italian  name 
for  the  vocal  performer  who  takes  the  alto 
primopart. 

ALTITUDE,  the  height  of  an  object,  or 
its  elevation  above  that  plane  to  which  the 
base  is  referred ;  thus  in  mathematics,  the 
altitude  of  a  figure  is  the  perpendicular  or 
nearest  distance  of  its  vertex  from  the  base. 
The  altitude  of  an  object  is  the  elevation  of 
an  object  above  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 
or  a  perpendicular  let  fall  to  that  plane. 

Accessible  Altitude  of  an  object,  is 

that  to  whose  base  there  is  access,  to  mea- 
sure the  nearest  distance  to   it  on   the 

ground,  from  any  place. Inaccessible 

Altitude  of  an  object,  is  that  to  whose 
base  there  is  not  free  access,  by  which  a 
distance  may  be  measured  to  it,  by  reason 
of  some  impediment,  such  as  water,  wood, 
or  the  like.  The  instruments  mostly  used 
in  measuring  altitudes,  are  the  quadrant, 
theodolite,  geometrical  square  line  of  sha- 
dows, &c— Altitude  op  the  Eye,  in 
perspective,  the  perpendicular  height  of  the 
eye  above  the  geometrical  plane.—— Alti- 
tude of  a  Stae,  &c,  in  astronomy,  the 
height  of  any  star,  &c.  above  the  horizon, 
or  an  arc  of  a  vertical  circle,  intercepted 
between  the  star  and  the  horizon.  This 
altitude  is  either  true  or  apparent,  accor- 
ding as  it  is  reckoned  from  the  rational  or 
sensible  horizon,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween these  two  is  termed,  by  astronomers, 

the  parallax  of  altitude. Altitudes  of 

Mountains  may  be  determined  either  by 
trigonometry  or  by  the  barometer;  for  as 
the  weight  and  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere 
diminish  as  we  rise,  so  the  fall  of  the  ba- 
rometer determines  the  elevation  of  any 
place.  If  very  great  accuracy  is  not  re- 
quired, their  altitude  may  be  ascertained 
by  the  length  of  shadows,  moveable  staves, 
&c. 

ALTO,  or  ALTO  TENO'RE,  in  music, 
is  the  term  applied  to  that  part  of  the  great 
vocal  scale  which  lies  between  the  mezzo 
soprano  and  the  tenor,  and  which  is  as- 
signed to  the  highest  natural  adult  male 
voice.  In  scores,  it  always  signifies  the 
counter-tenor  part. 

ALTO  RELIEVO,  in  sculpture,  a  rep- 
resentation  of  figures  and  other  objects 
against  aflat  surface;  differing  from  bauo 
relievo  only  in  the  work  being  much  more 
brought  forward. 

AI/UM,  a  fossil,  salt,  and  mineral,  of  an 
aeid  taste,  which  leaves  in  the  mouth  a 


sweetness,  accompanied  by  considerable 
astringency.  There  are  two  sorts  of  alum, 
the  natural  and  the  artificial.  In  a  natural 
state,  it  is  said  to  be  met  with  in  Egypt, 
Sardinia,  Spain,  Bohemia,  and  other  places, 
and  the  counties  of  Tork  and  Lancaster,  in 
England.  On  account  of  its  astringent 
qualities,  it  is  used  in  several  mechanic 

arts,  and  in  medicine. Alum  Slate,  a 

slaty  rock,  found  abundantly  in  most  Eu- 
ropean countries,  and  from  it  is  obtained, 
by  a  complicated  process,  the  largest  part 

of  the  alum  of  commerce. Alum  Stohb, 

a  mineral,  of  a  greyish  or  yellowish-white 
colour.  It  is  found  at  Tolfa,  in  Italy,  and 
from  it  is  obtained  a  very  pure  alum,  by 
simply  subjecting  it  to  roasting  and  lixivi- 
ation. 

ALTTMINA,  an  earth  which  is  the  basis 
of  clay,  basalt,  slate,  &c.  It  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  mankind,  for  it  enters 
largely  into  the  composition  of  the  best 
arable  land,  and  is  the  base  of  all  earthen- 
ware and  porcelain. 

ALU'MINITE,  a  mineral,  of  a  mow- 
white  colour,  dull,  and  opaque;  found 
chiefly  near  Halle,  in  Saxony. 

ALU'MINOUS,  an  appellation  given  to 
such  things  as  partake  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  alum. 

ALVEA'RIljM  properly  signifies  a  bee- 
hive, from  aheus,  a  channel,  or  cavity. 
Hence,  Alveabium,  among  anatomists, 
denotes  the  hollow  of  the  auricle,  or  outer 
ear. 

ALTEOLATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  receptacle  when  it  is  divided 
into  open  cells,  like  a  honey-comb,  with  a 
seed  lodged  in  each. 

AL'VEOLUS,  in  natural  history,  pro- 
perly denotes  one  of  those  waxen  cells, 
whereof  the  combs  in  bee-hives  consist. 
- — Alveolus,  in  anatomy,  is  the  socket- 
like cavity  in  the  jaws,  wherein  each  of  the 
teeth  is  fixed.— —Alveolus  is  also  the 
name  given  to  a  marine  fbssiL  The  alveoli 
are  of  a  conic  shape,  and  composed  of  a 
number  of  cells,  like  so  many  bee-hives, 
jointed  into  one  another,  with  a  siphuncu- 
lus,  or  pipe  of  communication,  like  that  of 
the  nautilus. 

ALTEU8,  a  boat  formed  from  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  hollowed  out,  which  was  in  use 
among  the  ancients,  and  in  one  of  which, 
according  to  Ovid,  Romulus  and  Remus 
were  exposed. 

ALYS'MOS,  a  term  frequently  used  by 
Hippocrates  to  express  the  restless  uneasi- 
ness attendant  on  sickness. 

ALTS'SUM,  the  plant  madwort;  so 
called  because  it  was  supposed  to  cure  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog. 

AMALGAM,  or  AMAL'GAMA,  the  mix- 
ture of  mercury  with  some  other  metal. 
Amalgams  are  used  either  to  render  a  me- 
tal fit  to  be  spread  on  some  works,  as  in 
gilding,  or  else  to  reduce  it  to  powder. 
There  are  two  methods  generally  used  in 
the  making  of  amalgams.  The  first  is 
merely  by  trituration  in  a  mortar,  and 
without  heat :  the  second  is  by  fusing  the 
metal  which  is  to  be  amalgamated,  and  by 
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adding  to  it,  when  fused,  the  intended 
quantity  of  mercury.  An  amalginn  of  tin 
and  mercury  is  used  for  looking-glasses. 

AMALGAMATION,  the  operation  of 
mixing  Quicksilver  with  some  other  metaL 

AMrARANTH,  a  plant  cultivated  in  the 
Indies  and  South  America,  and  famed  for 
the  beauty  with  which  the  colours  are  ele- 
gantly mixed  in  its  leaves.  By  ancient 
poets  the  amaranth  was  made  the  emblem 
of  immortality,  in  consequence  of  its  flowers 
retaining  their  colours  after  they  were 
plucked  and  dried.— -Akababthub,  in 
the  Linnsean  system,  is  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties. 

AMA'BUM,  in  mineralogy,  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  or  Epsom  salts;  a  genus  of  mi- 
neral  substances,  class  ealtg,  of  a  bitter 
taste,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  melting 
in  heat. 

AMA'RUS,  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  of 
earths,  of  the  class  rilices,  consisting  of 
silica,  with  a  small  proportion  of  magnesia, 
alumina,  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

AMARYLLIS,  Lily.  Asphodel  ;  a  genus 
of  perennial  plants,  of  which  there*  are  se- 
veral species,  mostly  natives  of  the  East 
and  West  Indies. 

AMARYNTHIA,  festivals  anciently  ce- 
lebrated in  honour  of  Diana  at  Amaryn- 
thusa,  a  village  of  Eubcaa. 

AM'ATRJJR,  a  person  having  a  taste  for 
a  particular  art,  yet  not  professing,  nor 
being  dependent  on  it. 

AMATO'RII  Musculi,  in  anatomy,  a 
term  sometimes  used  for  those  muscles  of 
the  eyes  that  draw  them  sideways,  and  as- 
sist in  oghng.  The  axatobii  musculi 
are  generally  called  the  obliqvu*  superior, 
or  trochlear™,  and  the  obliquut  inferior. 

AMAURO'SIS,  among  physicians,  a  dis- 
ease of  the  eye,  otherwise  called  gutta 
»ere*n. 

AM' AZONS,  a  nation  of  ibiiude  Waff  Lars, 
who  are  said  to  baft  foiiatied  an  empire  in 
Asia  Minor.  Aceyrdjuu  to  trailitiim,  mip- 
ported  by  the  suthonly  of  the  moat  Hnrk'Ut 
Greek  wrirert,  (buy  permitted  bb  male*  to 
rei-i  0-  n i m • . i •  sr  lin^!,  '••<'  in.ii  intfti  ';<rfie 
with  ilir  nun  of  the  ucigbbom'iiic  nuliiHis 
merely  for  the  take  nf  preserving  their 
eoruiuuiuty.  Their  male  children  they 
either  killed  or  tent  back  to  their  fulliers, 
but  they  brought  uu  the  fitu&Sci  tn  war, 
Bud  lnirUi.nl  Oil'  Ihs  HfUi  hrciifltj  thru  ihis 

art  of  the  body  might  nut  hoped*;  tftno  in 
e  nte  nf  the  how.  It  W*J  I  j  -  ■  i  ■  ■  ill-  i  I  nc- 
tlcc  that  they  derived  the  nann  4  .  ia- 
jjoiU!.  L  e,  wanting  a  breasL  Their  exist- 
ence, bowevcr,  has  not  only  been  eontro- 
verted,  but  riAid  tiled  and  treated  na  Ubu- 
lou*.,  hv  I*r,  nryahtj  in  hjj  Anndysii  of  An- 
cient Mythology,  and  cveo  by  noma  flsinent 
writers,  But  et ill  there  pre  too  many  coa- 
curretiS  testimonial  in  thfir  favuar  for  us 
to  «yp|if*n;  that  they  were  altogether  crea- 
tion* of  the  Lmry,  The  la»t  aoti  ofel  ^e 
haM.'  of  theiu  is-  aliout  ||Q  rean  befoe 
Chri«t,  when  th^irnoeeii,  Thjilwtris,  made 
a  visit  to  Alex  under  of  Maccdon,  at  the 
bead  of  atKJ  oi'Ufr  Auii..'.  •  ■     I  'ie 

rest  of  Jicr  troop*  behind. The  old  geo- 


graphers gave  the  name  of  Ajsaxobia  to  a 
large  tract  of  country  in  the  interior  of 
South  America,  because  Orellana,  the  first 
discoverer  of  the  country,  relates,  that  as 
he  sailed  up  the  stupendous  river  Maranon, 
or  Amazon,  which  inundates  and  fertilizes 
the  land  as  the  Nile  does  Egypt,  he  found 
on  its  banks  a  nation  of  armed  women,  who 
made  war  on  the  neighbouring  people. 

AMBARVA'LIA,  a  festival  among  the 
Romans,  celebrated  annually  in  honour  of 
Ceres,  in  order  to  procure  a  plenteous  har- 
vest. 

AMBAS'SADOR,  the  representative  of 
one  sovereign  power  to  another,  to  which 
he  is  sent  properly  accredited.  Ambassa- 
dors are  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary. 
The  chief  duties  of  an  ordinary  ambassador 
consist  in  the  signing  and  countersigning 
of  passports,  the  general  protection  of 
trade,  and  the  transmission  of  such  intelli- 

fence  as  can  interest  his  court.  Ambassa- 
ors  extraordinary  are  sent  on  some  im- 
portant occasion,  and  are  generally  sur- 
rounded with  superior  pomp  and  splen- 
dour; but  they  quit  the  country  as  soon  as 
the  affair  is  despatched.  The  persons  of 
ambassadors  are  sacred,  both  in  peace  and 
war:  so  that  according  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions, if  hostilities  break  out  between  two 
nations,  the  respective  ambassadors  are 
permitted  to  depart  without  molestation. 

AM'BER,  a  hard,  brittle,  tasteless  sub- 
stance, mostly  senutransparent,  or  opaque, 
and  of  a  glossy  surface.  This  curious  pro- 
duction of  nature  is  inflammable,  and, 
when  heated,  yields  a  strong  and  bitumi- 
nous odour.  Its  most  extraordinary  pro- 
perties are  those  of  attracting,  after  it  has 
been  exposed  to  a  slight  friction,  straws, 
and  other  surrounding  objects ;  and  of  pro- 
ducing sparks  of  fire,  visible  in  the  dark. 
Many  thousand  years  before  the  science  of 
electricity  had  entered  the  mind  of  man, 
these  surprising  Qualities  were  known  to 
exist  in  amber,  and  hence  the  Greeks  called 
it  eleetrum.  The  Romans,  supposing  it  to 
be  a  vegetable  juice,  named  it  euccinum;  by 
the  Arabs  it  is  denominated  ambra,  whence 
the  French  write  it  ombre,  and  the  English 
amber.  Several  hypotheses  have  been  set 
up,  respecting  the  nature  of  amber.  By 
some,  it  is  supposed  to  be  resinous  gum, 
oozing  from  pines,  and  falling  on  the  earth, 
or  into  the  sea ;  by  others,  a  fossile  formed 
in  the  earth,  and  washed  ashore  by  the  sea; 
and,  by  Dr.  Girtanner,  an  animal  product, 
nearly  resembling  wax.  He  relates,  that 
the  old  pine-forests  are  inhabited  by  a  large 
species  of  ants  which  form  hills  of  about 
six  feet  in  diameter,  and  that  it  is  generally 
in  these  ancient  forests,  or  in  places  where 
they  have  been,  that  fossil  amber  is  found. 
This  substance  is  not  hard,  like  that  taken 
up  on  the  shores  of  Prussia:  it  has  the 
consistence  of  honey,  or  of  half-melted 
wax :  but  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  like  com- 
mon amber :  it  gives  the  same  produce  by 
chemical  analysis ;  and  it  hardens,  like  the 
other,  when  it  is  suffered  to  remain  for 
some  time  in  a  solution  of  common  salt. 
Insects  are  found  in  amber ;  among  these, 
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ants  are  always  the  most  general ;  circum- 
stances that  undoubtedly  support  Dr.  Cur- 
tanner's  opinion. 

AMBERGRIS,  a  solid,  opaque,  ash-co- 
loured inflammable  substance,  variegated 
like  marble,  remarkably  light,  and  when 
heated  emitting  a  fragrant  odour.  It  is 
found  floating  in  the  sea,  near  the  coast  of 
various  tropical  countries;  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  excrement  of  the  spermatic  whale, 
having  frequently  been  met  with  in  the  in- 
testines of  that  fish.  It  is  very  much  ad- 
mired in  Asia  and  Africa,  where  it  is  made 
use  of  to  flavour  luxurious  dishes :  in  Eu- 
rope, it  is  highly  valued  as  an  article  of 
perfumery. 

AM'BIDEXTER,  a  person  who  can  use 
both  hands  with  equal  facility,  and  for  the 
same  purposes  that  the  generality  of  people 

do  their  right  hands. In  law,  a  juror 

who  takes  money  for  giving  his  verdict. 

AMBIEG'NX  Ovbs,  in  the  heathen  sa- 
crifices, an  appellation  given  to  such  ewes 
as,  having  brought  forth  twins,  were  sacri- 
ficed together  with  their  two  lambs,  one  on 
each  side.  We  find  them  mentioned  among 
other  sacrifices  to  Juno. 

AM'BIENT,  a  term  used  for  such  bodies, 
especially  fluids,  as  encompass  others  on 
all  sides :  thus,  the  air  is  frequently  called 
an  ambient  fluid,  in  consequence  of  being 
diffused  round  all  terrestrial  bodies. 

AMBF'GENAL  Htfbrbola,  in  mathe- 
matics, a  name  given  by  8ir  Isaac  Newton 
to  one  of  the  triple  hyperbolas  of  the  second 
order. 

AM'BIT  or  a  Fionas,  in  mathematics, 
the  perimeter,  or  the  sum  of  the  lines  by 
which  the  figure  is  bounded. 

AM'BITUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  act 
of  setting  up  for  some  magistracy,  or  office, 
and  formally  going  round  the  city  to  solicit 

the  interest  and  votes  of  the  people. 

Ambitus,  in  music,  signifies  the  particular 
extent  of  each  tone,  or  modification  of 
grave  and  sharp. 

AMBLIG'ONAL,  in  geometry,  an  epithet 
for  a  figure  that  contains  an  obtuse  angle. 

AMBLYG'ONITE,  a  pale-green  mineral, 
marked  superficially  with  reddish  and  dark 
yellow  spots*. 

AM'BLYGON,  in  geometry,  an  obtuse- 
angled  triangle. 

AMBLYOTIA,  in  medicine,  a  term  for 
dimness  of  sight. 

AMBROSIA,  in  heathen  antiquity,  de- 
notes the  food  of  the  gods.  Hence,  what- 
ever is  very  gratifying  to  the  taste  or  smell 

has  been  termed  ambroaiaL Also,  the 

name  of  a  small  shrub,  which  has  a  grateful 
smell  and  a  very  astringent  taste. 

AM'BRY,  a  place  in  which  are  deposited 
all  utensils  necessary  for  house-keeping. 
In  the  ancient  abbeys  and  priories  there  was 
an  office  under  this  denomination,  wherein 
were  laid  up  all  charities  for  the  poor. 

AMBUBA'IiE,  in  Roman  antiquity,  were 
immodest  women,  who  came  from  8yria  to 
Rome,  where  they  appeared  as  minstrels, 
and  lived  by  prostitution. 

AMBULON,  a  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
very  small  and  sweet. 


AMBURTBIUM,  or  AMBUR'VIA,  in 
Roman  antiquity,  a  solemn  procession  made 
by  the  Romans  round  the  city,  in  which 
they  led  a  victim,  and  afterwards  sacrificed 
it,  in  order  to  avert  some  calamity  that 
threatened  the  city. 

AMBUSCADE,  or  AMBUSH,  in  the 
military  art,  properly  denotes  a  place  where 
soldiers  may  lie  concealed,  till  they  find  an 
opportunity  to  surprise  the  enemy.  These 
words  are  also  applied  literally  and  meta- 
phorically to  any  mode  of  concealment 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  stratagem. 

AMEN*,  in  Scripture  language,  a  solemn 
formula,  or  conclusion  to  all  prayer,  signi- 
fying verily,  or  to  be  it. 

AMENDE  HONORABLE,  (French),  an 
infamous  kind  of  punishment  formerly  in- 
flicted in  France  on  traitors,  parricides,  or 
sacrilegious  persons,  who  were  to  go  naked 
to  the  shirt,  with  a  torch  in  their  hand, 
and  a  rope  about  their  neck,  into  a  church 
or  a  court,  to  beg  pardon  of  God,  the  court, 
and  the  injured  party .—— The  modern  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term  indicates  that  an  open 
apology  is  made  for  an  offence  or  injury 
done. 

AMENTA'CEiE,  a  natural  order  of 
plants,  bearing  catkins;  as  the  poplar,  ha- 
sel,  beech,  &c. 

AMER'CEMENT,  a  pecuniary  punish- 
ment imposed  on  offenders  attfhe  mercy  of 
the  court.  Amercements  differ  from  fines, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  are  defined,  and 
the  former  are  proportioned  to  the  fault,  or 
*       '    the  discretion  of  the 


court.  The  statute  of  Magna  Charta  or- 
dains, that  a  freeman  is  not  to  be  amerced 
for  a  small  fault,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
offence,  by  his  peers  and  equals. 

AMERICANISM,  any  word  or  phrase 
in  general  use  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States,  which  deviates  from  the 
English  standard.  Of  these,  a  great  pro- 
portion are  mere  vulgarisms  and  technical 
words  of  local  character,  originally  taken 
from  different  counties  in  England,  by  the 
first  emigrants— to  whom  also  that  drawl- 
ing nasal  pronunciation  may  be  attributed ; 
others  are  words  formerly  used  by  the  Eng- 
lish writers,  but  which  have  become  obso- 
lete; while  many  are  of  modern  coinage, 
and  owe  their  origin  to  the  caprice  or  affec- 
tation of  their  transatlantic  inventors,  who 
seem  to  delight  in  the  use  of  extravagant 
and  far-fetched  terms  and  metaphors.  But 
every  living  language  is  subject  to  continual 
changes ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
a  large  community,  in  a  state  of  social  and 
political  activity,  who  are  daily  developing 
new  and  characteristic  features,  will  fafl 
to  exercise  their  share  of  influence  upon 
that  which  they  naturally  consider  as  a 
part  of  their  inheritance.  Indeed,  although 
these  idiomatic  infringements  on  the  purity 
of  our  language  deserve,  and  have  incurred, 
severe  reprehension,  both  from  English 
and  American  critics,  and  the  lash  of  ridi- 
cule has  been  unsparingly  applied ;  we  find, 
as  children  say,  that  "mocking  is  catching  f 
and  the  colloquial  use  of  Jnericanume  is 
growing  almost  as  common  in  Great  Bri- 
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tarn,  aa  it  is  to  attribute  to  "brother  Jona- 
than "  every  marvellous  story  or  monstrous 
fiction  of  the  press.  We  will  conclude  our 
brief  observations  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Web- 
ster of  New  York,  who,  in  alluding  to  the 
prevalence  of  certain  ungrammatictu  forms 
of  speech,  says,  "Barbarous  nations  may 
indeed  form  languages ;  but  it  should  be 
the  business  of  civilised  men  to  purify  their 
language  from  barbarisms." 

AM'ETHTST,  a  precious  stone,  gene- 
rally of  a  violet  or  purple-violet  colour,  and 
of  a  transparent  and  shining  nature.  The 
hues  of  different  amethysts  are  as  various 
as  the  tints  of  purple ;  that  is,  as  all  the 
mixtures  of  blue  and  red.  It  is  also  found 
colourless,  and  may  easily  be  made  so  by 
putting  it  into  the  fire ;  in  which  state  it 
so  resembles  the  diamond,  that  its  want  of 
hardness  seems-  the  only  way  of  distin- 
guishing it.  Amethysts  are  found  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  in  several  parts 
of  Europe;  the  oriental  ones,  at  least  some 
of  the  finer  specimens,  being  so  hard  and 
bright,  as  to  equal  any  of  the  coloured  gems 
in  value. 

AMETHY8TEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging 
to  the  diandria  class. 

AMETHY8TINA,  ancient  garments  of 
a  purple  or  violet  colour. 

AMETHY8TINUS,  in  conchology,  a 
species  of  Venus,  of  an  ovate  shape  and 
violet  colour,  with  perpendicular  stria*.  It 
is  about  two  inches  in  length  and  breadth. 
— — Ambthtstinus,  in  ornithology,  a  beau- 
tiful species  of  trochiltu,  or  humming-bird, 
of  Cayenne. Amethtstinus,  in  ento- 
mology, an  insect  of  the  apia  genns,  with 
black  body  and  violet  wings. 

AMIANTHUS,  an  incombustible  mine- 
ral flax,  which  may  be  drawn  into  threads 
and  wove  into  cloth.  It  is  mostly  found 
among  rocks. 

AMICTUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was 
any  upper  garment  worn  over  the  tunica. 

AMIIX-SHIPS,  a  naval  term,  signifying, 
in  the  middle  of  the  ship,  applied  either  to 
length  or  breadth. 

AM'MON,  the  title  under  which  Jupiter 
was  worshiped  in  Libya,  where  a  temple 
was  erected  to  him,  from  which  oracles 
were  delivered  for  many  ages. 

AMMCXNIA,  a  volatile  alkali,  which, 
when  in  its  purest  state,  exists  only  iu  the 
form  of  a  gas.  It  forms  a  liquid  when 
cooled,  and  is  known  in  medicine  by  the 
name  of  tpiriU  of  kartthom,  the  effect  of 
which  on  the  nervous  system,  in  fainting- 
fits, is  well  known. Nitbaie  of  Am- 
monia is  formed  by  diluting  nitric  acid 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia}  and  from  it  is 
obtained  the  nitrous  ozyde,  or  exhilarating 

^AMMOTOAC,  or  GUM  AMMONIAC, 
is  a  resinous  substance  brought  from  the 
East  Indies  in  drops  or  granules.  The 
best  land  is  of  a  yellowish  colour  without, 
and  white  within.-— Sal  Ammoniac,  a 
volatile  salt,  of  which  vast  quantities  are 
thrown  out  by  Mount  Etna.  The  sal-am- 
used in  the  shops  is  artificial,  being 


composed  of  a  volatile  alkaline  and  the 
acid  of  sea-salt,  and  is  therefore  called  JsV- 
riaf*  of  Jmwumia.  When  pure,  this  salt 
promotes  perspiration. 

AMMONIT7E,  in  natural  history,  the 
eornua  ammonu,  or  snake-stones,  which 
are  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
alum  works  in  Yorkshire,  and  other  parts 
of  England.  They  are  made  up  of  circles, 
like  the  rings  of  a  snake  rolled  up. 

AMMUNITION,  all  warlike  stores,  and 
especially  powder,  ball,  bombs,  guns,  and 
other  weapons  necessary  for  an  army. 

AMNESTY,  an  act  by  which  two  parties 
at  variance  promise  to  pardon  and  bury  in 
oblivion  all  that  is  past.  It  is  more  espe- 
cially used  for  a  pardon  granted  by  a  prince 
to  his  rebellious  subjects. 

AMOMUM,  one  of  the  aromatic  herbs 
formerly  used  for  the  preservation  of  dead 
bodies ;  whence  is  derived  the  word  mammy. 
In  the  Linnean  system,  it  is  the  name  of 
a  genus  of  plants  of  the  monandria  class. 

AMORTIZATION,  in  law,  an  alienation 
of  lands  or  tenements  in  mortmain. 

AMPELI'TES,  called  also  Phabma- 
cms,  or  Canal  Coal,  is  a  hard,  opaque 
fossil,  inflammable  substance,  of  a  black 
colour.  It  is  dug  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land, but  the  finest  is  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire.  In  the  fire  it  flames  violently  at 
first,  continues  red  and  glowing  hot  a  long 
time,  and  finally  is  reduced  into  a  small 
portion  of  gray  ashes.  It  is  capable  of  a 
very  high  polish ;  and  is  manufactured  into 
toys,  snuff-boxes,  &c.,  which  are  made  to 
pass  for  jet. 

AMPHIARTHRO'SIS,  in  anatomy,  a 
term  for  such  junctures  of  bones  as  have 
motion  similar  to  that  of  the  articulation 
of  the  ribs  with  the  vertebra. 

AMPHIBIA,  a  class  of  animals  which 
live  equally  well  in  air  or  water,  such  as 
the  phocae  or  seal  tribe,  frogs,  lizards,  cro- 
codiles, eels,  water  serpents,  and  snakes. 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  tenacity  of  life. 
Cuvier  and  other  zoologists  of  the  present 
day  have  superseded  this  term  by  that  of 
KeptUia. 

AMPHIBIOL'ITHUS,  a  genus  of  petri- 
factions in  the  Linnsean  system,  so  called 
from  its  being  the  part  of  an  amphibious 
animal  petrified. 

AMPHICTYONS,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
an  assembly  composed  of  deputies  from  the 
different  states  of  Greece.  The  amphic- 
tyons  at  first  met  regularly  at  Delphi, 
twice  a  year,  vis.  in  spring  and  autumn ; 
but  in  later  times  they  assembled  at  the 
village  of  Anthela,  near  Thermopylae ;  and 
decided  all  differences  between  any  of  the 
Grecian  states,  their  determinations  being 
held  sacred  and  inviolable. 

AMPHIP'PI,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  sol- 
diers who,  in  war,  used  two  horses  without 
saddles,  and  were  dextrous  enough  to  leap 
from  one  to  the  other. 

AMPHIBO'LIA,  or  AMPHIBOL'OGY, 
in  rhetoric,  ambiguity  of  expression,  when 
a  sentence  conveys  a  double  meaning.  It 
is  distinguished  from  an  equivocation, 
which  lies  in  a  single  word. 
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AMPIIIDRO  "MIA,  an  Athenian  festival 
celebrated  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth 
of  a  child,  when  it  was  carried  round  the 
fire,  and  presented  to  the  household  gods. 

AMPHIMA8CHALL.  in  antiquity,  a 
name  given  to  coats  with  two  sleeves,  worn 
only  by  freemen. 

AMPHlSBiB'NA,  a  serpent  which  moves 
with  either  end  forward,  a  power  produced 
by  an  arrangement  of  300  or  800  rings, 
through  its  length. 

AMPHIS'CII,  the  name  applied  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  torrid  sone.  Amphiscii, 
as  the  word  imports,  have  their  shadows 
one  part  of  the  year  towards  the  north, 
and  at  the  other  towards  the  south,  accord- 
ing  to  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic 
When  the  sun  is  in  its  zenith  they  have 
no  shadow,  wherefore  Pliny  calls  them 
Atcii. 

AMPIIITHE  ATRE,  in  antiquity,  a  spa- 
cious edifice,  built  either  round  or  oval, 
with  a  number  of  rising  seats,  upon  which 
the  people  used  to  sit  and  behold  the  com- 
bats of  gladiators,  of  wild  beasts,  and  other 
sports.  Some  of  them,  as  the  Coliseum  at 
Some,  were  capable  of  containing  from 
50,000  to  80,000  spectators.  The  principal 
parts  of  the  amphitheatre  were  the  arena, 
or  place  where  the  gladiators  fought ;  eavea, 
or  hollow  place  where  the  beasts  were 
kept ;  podium,  or  projection  at  the  top  of 
the  wall  which  surrounded  the  arena,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  senators;  gradus,  or 
benches,  rising  all  round  above  the  podium ; 
aditnt,  or  entrances;  and  vomitorue,  or 
gates  which  terminated  the  aditus. 

AMPH1TRITE,  in  zoology,  the  name  of 
a  small  naked  sea  insect,  of  an  oblong  fi- 
gure, with  only  one  tentaculum,  resem- 
bling a  piece  of  thread. 

AM'PIIORA,  in  antiquity,  a  liquid  mea- 
sure in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. The  Roman  amphora  contained 
forty-eight  sextaries,  ana  was  equal  to 
about  seven  gallons  one  pint,  English  wine- 
measure;  and  the  Grecian,  or  Attic  am- 
phora, contained  one  third  more.  Amphora 
was  also  a  dry  measure  in  use  among  the 
Romans,  and  contained  three  bushels. 

AMPHORITES,  in  antiquity,  a  sort  of 
literary  contest  in  the  island  of  JSgina, 
where  the  poet  who  made  the  best  dithy- 
rambic  verses  in  honour  of  Bacchus  was 
rewarded  with  an  ox. 

AMPHOTIDE8,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of 
armour  or  covering  for  the  ears,  worn  by 
the  ancient  pugiles,  to  prevent  their  ad- 
versaries from  laying  hold  of  this  part. 

AMPLIFICATION,  in  rhetoric,  part  of 
a  discourse  or  speech,  wherein  a  crane  is 
aggravated,  a  praise  or  commendation 
heightened,  or  a  narration  enlarged,  by  an 
enumeration  of  circumstances,  so  as  to  ex- 
cite the  proper  emotions  in  the  minds  of 
the  auditors. 

AMPLITUDE,  in  astronomy,  an  arc  of 
the  horizon  intercepted  between  the  east 
or  west  point  and  the  centre  of  the  sun,  or 

a  planet,  at  its  rising  or  setting. Am- 

flituob  Maonbtical,  is  an  arc  of  the  ho- 
rizon contained  between  the  centre  of  the 


celestial  body  when  rising  or  setting,  and 
the  east  or  west  point  of  the  compass.  It 
is  always  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  true  amplitude  and  the  variation  of  the 
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UL'LA,  an  ancient  drinking  vessel ; 
and  among  ecclesiastical  writers  it  denotes 
one  of  the  sacred  vessels  used  at  the  altar. 
The  ampulla  is  still  a  distinguished  vessel 
in  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  England 
and  France.  The  vessel  now  in  use  in 
England  is  of  the  purest  chased  gold,  and 
represents  an  eagle  with  expanding  wings 
standing  on  a  pedestal,  near  seven  inches 
in  height,  and  weighing  about  ten  ounces. 
It  was  deposited  in  the  Tower  by  the  gal- 
lant Edward,  surnamed  the  Black  Prince. 
AM'PYX,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  golden 
chain,  which  served  to  bind  the  hair  of 


s  of  men  and  women, 


horses,  and 

on  the  forehead. 

AM'ULET,  a  superstitious  charm  or 
preservative  against  mischief,  witchcraft, 
or  diseases.  They  were  made  of  stone, 
metal,  animals,  and,  in  fact,  of  every  thing 
which  faney  or  caprice  suggested.  Some- 
times they  consisted  of  words,  characters, 
and  sentences,  ranged  in  a  particular  order, 
and  engraved  upon  wood,  Ac,  and  worn 
about  the  neck,  or  some  other  part  of  the 
body.  At  other  times  they  were  neither 
written  nor  engraved;  but  prepared  with 
many  superstitious  ceremonies,  great  re- 
gard being  usually  paid  to  the  influence  of 
the  stars. 

AMU8ETTE,  a  small  one-pound  can- 
non, employed  in  war,  in  mountainous  re- 
gions ;  and  which  for  lightness  and  facility 
of  movement,  possesses  great  advantages. 

AMYG'DALOID,  a  compound  mineral, 
composed  of  spheroidal  particles  or  vesi- 
cles of  lithomarge,  green  earth,  calc  spar, 
and  steatite,  imbedded  in  a  basis  of  fine- 
grained green-stone,  or  wacke. 

AMYGDALO'IDES  Lapis,  in  natural 
history,  a  stone  which  resembles  the  kernel 
of  an  almond.  It  is  the  petrified  spine  of 
the  sea-urchin. 

AM'ZEL,  in  ornithology,  the  English 
name  of  two  species  of  meruhe,  or  black- 
birds. 

A'NA,  a  name  given  to  amusing  miscel- 
lanies, consisting  of  anecdotes,  trails  of 
character,  and  incidents  relating  to  any 
person  or  subject. Aha,  among  physi- 
cians, denotes  an  equal  quantity  of  the  in- 
gredients which  immediately  precede  it  in 
prescriptions;  as  syrup  and  water,  una,  aa 
or  a  |n.  that  is,  of  syrup  and  water  each 
two  ounces. 

ANABAPTISTS,  a  name  given  to  a 
Christian  sect,  because  they  objected  to 
infant  baptism,  and  baptized  again  those 
who  joined  them.  They  appeared  in  Ger- 
many in  1521,  immediately  after  the  rise  of 
Lutheranism.  At  first  they  preached  up 
an  entire  freedom  from  all  subjection  to 
the  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  power; 
but  the  tenet  from  whence  they  take  their 
name,  and  which  they  still  maintain,  is 
their  re-baptizing  all  new  converts  to  their 
sect.    The  Baptists  of  England  form  a  dis- 
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timet  sect,  without  any  connexion  with  the 
ancient  Anabaptists  here  spoken  of. 

ANABASIS,  the  title  of  Xenophon's 
description  of  the  younger  Cyrus's  expedi- 
tion against  his  brother,  in   which   the 

writer  bore  a  principal  part. Anabasis, 

among  physicians,  denotes  either  the  in- 
crease or  augmentation  of  a  fever  in  gene- 
ral, or  of  any  particular  paroxysm. 

ANABRO'SiS,  in  medicine,  a  corrosion 
of  the  solid  parts  by  acrid  humours. 

ANACALYPTE'RIA,  in  antiquity,  festi- 
vals among  the  Greeks  on  the  third  day 
after  marriage,  when  the  bride  was  allowed 
to  take  off  her  veil,  which  she  had  till  that 
time  worn. 

ANACAR'DIUM,  or  Cashew-jut 
trbb,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  where 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  20  feet.  The 
fruit  is  as  large  as  an  orange,  and  full  of 
an  acid  juke,  which  is  frequently  used  in 
making  punch;  and  at  the  apex  grows  a 
kidney-shaped  nut,  the  kernel  of  which  is 
sweet  and  pleasant;  but  between  it  and 
the  shell  is  a  thick  liquid,  of  such  a  caustic 
nature  in  the  fresh  nuts,  that  if  the  lips 
touch  it  they  will  be  immediately  blistered. 
#  ANACATHAR'SIS,  in  medicine,  a  cleans- 
ing of  the  lungs  by  expectoration. This 

term  is  likewise  applied  by  divines  to  the 
clearing  up  of  obscure  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, by  a  spiritual  interpretation. 

ANACAMPTE'RIA,  in  ecclesiastical  an- 
tiquity, edifices  adjacent  to  churches,  de- 
signed for  the  entertainment  of  strangers 
and  the  poor. 

ANACAMPTIC8,  the  term  formerly 
used  to  denote  that  branch  of  the  science 
of  optics  which  is  now  called  catoptrics. 

ANACHRONISM,  in  literature,  an 
error  with  respect  to  chronology,  whereby 
an  event  is  placed  earlier  than  it  really 
happened;  in  which  sense  it  stands  oppo- 
site to  parachronism. 

ANACLASTICS,  that  part  of  optics 
which  considers  tne  refraction  of  light. 

ANACLETE'RIA,  a  solemn  festival  ce- 
lebrated by  the  ancients,  when  their  kings 
or  princes  came  of  age,  and  assumed  the 
reins  of  government. 

ANACLINOP'ALE,  among  the  ancient 
athlete,  a  kind  of  wrestling,  performed  on 
the  ground;  the  combatants  voluntarily 
throwing  themselves  down  for  that  purpose. 

ANACREONTIC    Vbbsb,    in   ancient 

tetry,  a  kind  of  verse,  so  called  from  its 

ing  much  used  by  the  poet  Anacreon.  It 
consisted  of  three  feet,  generally  spondees 
and  iambics,  sometimes  anapaests,  and  was 
peculiarly  distinguished  for  softness  and 
tenderness. 

ANACLINTEHIA,  in  antiquity,  a  kind 
of  pillows  on  the  dining-bed,  whereon  the 
guests  leaned. 

ANACOLUTHON,  in  grammar  or  rhe- 
toric, a  want  of  coherency,  generally  aris- 
ing from  inattention  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  or  orator. 

ANACOLYP'PA,  an  Indian  plant,  the 
juice  of  which  is  a  preservative  against  the 
bite  of  the  cobra  capella. 

ANADE'MA,  in  antiquity,  an  ornament 


poeti 
being 


of  the  head,  wherewith  victors  at  the  sa- 
cred games  had  their  temples  bound,  and 
also  worn  by  the  Grecian  women. 

ANADIPLO'SIS,  a  figure  in  rhetoric  and 
poetry,  in  which  the  last  word  or  words  of 
a  sentence  are  repeated  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next. 

ANAGNOSTA,  or  ANAGNOSTE8,  in 
antiquity,  a  servant  kept  by  families  of  dis- 
tinction, whose  office  was  to  read  to  them 
at  meals,  or  whenever  they  had  leisure  to 
listen  to  him. 

ANAGRAM,  the  change  of  one  word  or 
phrase  into  another,  by  the  transposition 
of  its  letters.  They  were  very  common 
among  the  ancients,  and  occasionally  con- 
tained some  happy  allusion ;  but,  perhaps, 
none  were  more  appropriate  than  the  ana- 
gram made  by  Dr.  Burney  on  the  name  of 
the  hero  of  the  Nile,  just  after  that  import- 
ant victory  took  place :  Horatio  Nelsom, 
"Honor  ett  a  Nilo."  They  are  frequently 
employed  satirically,  or  jestingly,  with  little 
aim  beyond  that  of  exercising  the  ingenuity 
of  their  authors.  Thus,  if  the  reader  were 
to  transpose  the  letters  contained  in  the 
title  of  our  youthful  Queen,  Hbb  most 
obacious  Majesty  Alexandria*  Vic- 
toria !  he  would  find  that  the  following 
anagram  might  be  formed  of  them :  mAh  I 
my  extravagant  joco-teriout  radical  Mini$- 
ter."  Now  it  may  be  difficult  to  imagine 
any  thing  more  ridiculous  or  inapplicable 
than  sucn  an  exclamation,  yet  one  half  of 
the  anagrams  in  existence  are  not  a  whit 
less  absurd ;  and  it  is  therefore  surprising 
that  pastime  so  puerile  and  trifling  should 
have  been  treated  seriously  by  the  literati 
of  any  age.  [A  few  more  anagrammatical 
specimens  are  inserted  between  the  mar- 
ginal rules,  but  the  only  ones  for  which  we 
claim  the  merit  of  originality  are  those  on 
the  Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington :  in 
the  latter  the  redundant  letter  k  may  well 
be  allowed  to  stand  for  his  numerous  orders 
of  knighthood,  and  his  long  career  of  suc- 
cessful valour  entitles  him  to  the  appel- 
lation of  a  K«  iokt  jpar  excellence.) 

ANALECTA,  a  collection  of  extracts 

from    different   works. With    the   an- 

cients,  Analeeta  signified  a  servant  whose 
business  it  was  to  gather  up  what  fell  from 
the  table  at  meals. 

ANALEM'MA,  in  geometry,  a  projec- 
tion of  the  sphere  on  the  plane  of  the  me- 
ridian, orthographically  made  by  straight 
lines  and  ellipses,  the  eye  being  supposed 
at  an  infinite  distance,  and  in  the  east  or 
west  points  of  the  horizon.— —Aw  alb  mm  a 
is  also  a  kind  of  astrolabe. 

ANALEPTICS,  in  medicine,  restora- 
tives which  serve  to  repair  the  strength, 
and  to  raise  the  depressed  spirits 

ANAL'OGY,  a  certain  relation  and  agree- 
ment between  two  or  more  things,  which 
in  other  respects  are  entirely  different.  Or 
it  may  be  defined,  an  important  process  of 
reasoning,  by  which  we  infer  similar  ef- 
fects and  phenomena  from  similar  causes 
and  events.  A  great  part  of  our  philosophy 
has  no  other  foundation  than  analogy. 

ANAI/YSIS,  in  chemistry,  is  the  sepa- 
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ration  of  any  substance  into  its  constituent 
parts,  to  ascertain  their  nature,  relative 

proportions,  and  their  mode  of  union. 

Analysis,  among  mathematicians,  is  the 
art  of  discovering  the  troth  or  falsehood  of 
a  proposition,  or  its  possibility  and  impos- 
sibility. This  is  done  by  supposing  the 
proposition,  such  as  it  is,  true;  and  exa- 
mining what  follows  from  thence,  until  we 
arrive  at  some  evident  troth,  or  some  im- 
possibility, of  which  the  first  proposition  is 
a  necessary  consequence ;  and  from  thence 
establish  the  truth  or  impossibility  of  that 
proposition. Analysis,  among  gram- 
marians, is  the  explaining  the  etymology, 
construction,  and  other  properties  of  words. 

The  analysis  of  finite  quantities  is  pro^ 

perly  called  specious  arithmetic,  or  algebra ; 
the  analysis  of  infinite  quantities  is  the 
method  of  fluxions  or  differential  calculus. 

Analysis  is  also  used  for  a  brief,  but 

methodical,  illustration  of  the  principles  of 
a  science ;  in  which  sense  it  is  nearly  syno- 
nymous with  what  is  termed  a  synopsis. 

ANAMNE'SIS,  in  rhetoric,  an  enume- 
ration of  the  things  treated  of  before; 
which  is  a  sort  of  recapitulation. 

ANAMORPHOSIS,  in  perspective  and 
painting,  the  representation  of  some  image, 
either  tm  a  plane  or  curved  surface,  de- 
formed, or  distorted;  which  in  a  certain 
point  of  view  appears  regular  and  in  just 
proportion. 

ANA'NAS,  in  botany,  a  species  of  bro- 
melm,  commonly  called  pine-apple,  from 
the  similarity  of  its  shape  to  the  cones  of 
firs  and  pines. 

ANAPH'ORA,  a  rhetorical  figure,  which 
consists  fn  tbe  repetition  of  the  same  word 
or  phrase  at  the  beginning  of  several  suc- 
cessive sentences. Anafhora,  in  astro- 
nomy, an  ascension  or  rising  of  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac  from  the  east  to  the 
west,  by  the  daily  course  of  the  heavens. 

ANAPLEROT'ICS,  in  pharmacy,  such 
medicines  as  promote  the  growth  of  flesh 
in  wounds  and  ulcers. 

ANAR'CHI,  in  antiquity,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied by  the  Athenians  to  the  four  super- 
numerary days  in  their  year,  in  which  they 
had  no  magistrates. 

AN'ARCHY,  a  society  without  a  go- 
vernment, or  where  there  is  no  supreme 
governor. 

A'NAS,  in  ornithology,  a  species  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  order  of  anaeret,  of  which 
there  are  about  100  species. 

ANASTALTICS,  in  pharmacy,  astringent 
or  styptic  medicines. 

ANASTATICA,  in  botany,  the  rose  of 
Jericho. 

ANASTROPHE,  in  rhetoric,  the  inver- 
sion of  words  in  a  sentence,  or  the  placing 
them  out  of  their  natural  order. 

ANATH'EMA,  among  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters, imports  whatever  is  set  apart,  sepa- 
rated, or  divided;  but  the  word  is  most 
usually  intended  to  express  the  cutting  off 
a  person  from  the  privileges  of  society,  and 
from  communion  with  the  faithful.  The 
anathema  differs  from  simple  excommuni- 
cation, inasmuch  as  the  former  is  attended 


with  curses  and  execrations.    Anathemas 
and  abjuratory:  the  former 


can  only  be  denounced  by  a  council,  a  pope, 
or  a  bishop:  the  latter  makes  a  part  of  the 
ceremony  of  abjuration,  the  convert  being 
obliged  to  anathematize  the  heresy  he 
abjures.  .    . 

ANATOMY,  the  act  of  dissecting  bodies 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  their  struc- 
ture, and  the  nature,  uses,  and  functions 
of  their  several  parts;  also  the  knowledge 
of  the  human  body  derived  from  such  dis- 
sections and  examinations.  Anatomy  is 
divided  into  human  and  comparative.  Hu- 
man anatomy  is  that  which  is  employed  on 
the  human  body;  comparative  anatomy, 
that  which  is  employed  upon  the  bodies  of 
other  animals,  these  serving  for  the  more 
accurate  distinctions  of  several  parts,  and 
supplying  the  defects  of  human  subjects. 
As  a  philosophic  inquiry,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  conformation  of  our  own 
bodies :  as  a  religkras  one,  it  will  not  fail 
to  impress  us  with  the  most  becoming 
ideas  of  our  Creator. 

AN'CESTORS,  those  from  whom  a  per- 
son is  descended  in  a  direct  line,  the  father 
and  mother  not  included.  The  law  makes 
a  difference  between  ancestors  and  prede- 
cessors, the  first  being  applied  to  a  natural 
person,  as  a  man  and  his  ancestors,  and 
the  latter  to  a  body  politic,  as  a  bishop  and 
his  predecessors.  We  say  likewise,  a  prince 
and  his  predecessors,  to  signify  the  kings 
that  have  reigned  before ;  but  we  never  say 
a  king  and  his  ancestors,  unless  he  is  by 
birth  descended  of  his  predecessors. 

AN'CESTRY,  the  line  of  ancestors  or 
forefathers  from  which  any  person  is  de- 
scended. 

AN'CHOR,  a  heavy,  strong,  crooked  in- 
strument of  iron,  cast  or  dropped  from  a 
ship  into  the  water  to  retain  her  in  a  con- 
venient station  in  a  harbour,  road,  or  river. 
Anchors  were  originally  mere  weights:  at 
present  they  are  intended  to  fasten  in  the 
ground  as  hooks.  They  are  contrived  so  as 
to  sink  into  the  earth  as  soon  as  they  reach 
it,  and  to  hold  a  great  strain  before  they 
can  be  loosened  or  dislodged.  Every  ship 
has,  or  ought  to  have,  three  principal  an- 
chors, with  a  cable  to  each,  viz.  the  theet, 
the  best  bower,  and  the  small  bower,  so 
called  from  their  usual  situation  on  the 
ship's  bows.  There  are  besides  small  an- 
chors for  moving  a  ship  from  place  to  place 
in  a  harbour  or  river,  where  there  may  not 
be  room  or  wind  for  sailing ;  these  are  the 
stream-anchor,  the  hedge,  and  the  grapnel. 
The  last,  however,  is  chiefly  designed  for 
boats. 

AN'CHORAGE,  the  ground  that  is  fit 
for  holding  the  anchor ;  also  the  duty  taken 
of  ships  for  the  use  of  the  haven  where 
they  cast  anchor. 

AN'CHORET,  AN'CHORITE,  or  AN- 
ACH'ORET,  in  a  general  sense,  means  a 
hermit,  or  one  who  voluntarily  lives  apart 
from  the  world.  In  all  ages  and  in  all  coun- 
tries, retirement  from  the  world  has  been 
considered  as  facilitating  the  attainment  of 
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a  virtuous  life.  In  Egypt  and  Syria,  where 
Christianity  became  blended  with  the  Gre- 
cian philosophy,  and  strongly  tinged  with 
the  peculiar  notions  of  the  East,  the  an- 
chorets were  most  numerous;  and  from 
those  who  lived  in  cells,  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  church,  the  convents  of  a  later  period 
sprang,  which  were  filled  with  inmates 
anxious  to  escape  from  the  tumult  and 
bloodshed  which  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  middle  ages. 

ANCHOTY,  a  small  sea-fish  much  used 
in  sauce ;  it  is  so  like  the  common  sprat, 
that  the  latter  is  often  pickled  and  sold 
under  its  name. 

ANCH  YLO'SIS,  in  medicine,  a  stiffness 
or  immobility  of  the  joints,  arising  from 
various  causes,  and  often  connected  with 
deformities  of  the  limbs.  For  the  most 
part  it  is  the  result  of  inflammation  in  the 
membrane  lining  the  joints. 

ANCO'NT,  in  the  iron  works,  a  piece  of 
half-wrought  iron,  of  about  three  quarters 
of  a  hundred  weight,  of  the  shape  of  a  bar 
at  the  middle,  but  rude  and  unwrought  at 
the  ends.  It  is  afterwards  sent  to  a  forge 
called  a  chafery,  where  the  ends  are  wrought 
into  the  shape  of  the  middle,  and  the  whole 
is  made  into  a  bar. 

ANCTER,  in  surgery,  the  fibula  or  bat- 
ton  by  which  the  lips  of  wounds  are  held 
together. 

ANCU'BITUS,  in  medidne,that  affection 
of  the  eyes  in  which  they  seem  to  contain 
sand. 

ANCTLE,  or  ANCFLE,  in  antiquity,  a 
small  brasen  shield  which  fell,  as  was  pre- 
tended, from  heaven  in  the  reign  of  Numa 
Pompihus,  when  a  voice  was  heard,  de- 
claring that  Rome  should  be  mistress  of 
the  world  as  long  as  she  should  preserve 
this  holy  buckler. 

ANCYLOBLEPH'ARON,  in  medicine,  a 

disease  of  the  eye  which  closes  the  eyelids. 

ANCT'LOGLOSSUM,    in   medicine,    a 

contraction  of  the  ligaments  of  the  tongue, 

so  as  to  hinder  the  speech. 

ANDA'BATS,  in  antiquity,  gladiators, 
who,  mounted  on  horseback,  or  in  chariots, 
fought  blindfold,  the  helmet  covering  their 
eyes. 

ANDANTE,  in  music,  the  Italian  term 
for  exact  and  just  time  in  playing,  so  as  to 
keep  the  notes  distinct  from  each  other. 
Awbabtb  la  boo,  signifies  that  the 
mniic  must  he  Htm;  the  time  exactly  ob- 
aerrH.  And  iach  note  distinct. 

ANDANTlrNtJ,  in  music,  an  Italian  ward 
for  jjrndeT  tender ;  somewhat  slower  than 
nissWt, 

ANDRAniPiK  TEB,  in  antiquity,  dea- 
ler* in  liirr^n,  bcists  in  general  kidnappers 
that  stoic  children  for  the  parpoae  uf  *  tiling 
them. 

AN  ORG  IDES,  ui  mechanic^  B  term  uMid 
to  denote  an  iul(iin*t»n  En  the  Spire  ma 
man.  Which,  hy  mesne,  trf  certain  n lungs 
and  other  mechanical  fontmnnca,  it  en- 
abled to  walk,  and  perform  uther  fictions 
of  a  man-  The  eontfruetkm  of  an  an- 
drohles  is  justly  supposed  to  indicate  trreat 
skill  in  mechanic*,  andt^ilh  llvac  of  various 


other  automata,  has  frequently  engaged  the 
attention  of  ingenious  minds. 

ANDRO"GYNOU8,in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  plants  bearing  male  and  female  sowers 
on  the  same  root,  without  any  mixture  of 
hermaphrodites. 

ANDROMEDA,  in  astronomy,  a  small 
northern  constellation  consisting  of  nu- 
merous stars.  It  is  represented  by  the 
figure  of  a  woman  chained,  and  is  situated 
behind  Pegasus,  Cassiopeia,  and  Perseus. 

Akdbombda,  in  botany,  is  the  marsh 

cystus.  In  entomology,  a  species  otpapilio, 
found  in  Italy. 

ANEMOM'ETER,  an  instrument  used 
for  measuring  the  force  and  velocity  of  the 
wind.  Various  instruments  have  been  in- 
vented for  this  purpose ;  the  first  of  which 
is  attributed  to  Wolflus,  who  described  it 
in  1709;  but  considerable  improvements 
have  been  since  made  upon  its  construc- 
tion. In  the  experiments  made  by  Dr. 
Lind  with  his  anemometer,  be  found,  in  one 
instance,  that  the  force  of  the  wind  was 
such  as  to  be  equal  to  upwards  of  34  lbs. 
on  a  square  foot,  answering  to  a  velocity 
of  93  miles  per  hour  i 

ANEMONE,  a  beautiful  flower,  origi- 
nally brought  from  the  East,  but  now  much 
cultivated  in  our  gardens.  The  word  sig- 
nifies properly  wind-flower,  because  it  was 
supposed  that  it  opened  only  when  the  wind 
blew. 

ANEM'OSCOPE.  a  machine  showing 
from  what  point  of  the  compass  the  wind 
blows.  This  is  done  by  means  of  an  index 
moving  about  an  upright  circular  plate, 
the  index  being  turned  by  an  horizontal 
axis,  and  the  axis  by  an  upright  staff,  at 
the  top  of  which  is  the  fane  moved  about 
by  the  wind.  Some  are  so  made  as,  even 
in  the  absence  of  the  observer,  to  note 
down  the  changes  of  the  wind  1  But  any 
contrivance,  however  simple,  which  indi- 
cates the  direction  of  the  wind,  is  properly 
an  anemoscope. 

AN'EURI8M,  in  surgery,  a  diseased 
swelling  of  an  artery,  attended  with  a  con- 
tinued pulsation.  Though  aneurisms  most 
frequently  happen  in  the  brachial  artery, 
yet  the  disorder  is  not  restrained  to  that 
part  alone;  for  they  may  arise  from  an  in- 
finite number  of  cases,  both  external  and 
internal,  in  all  parts,  where  there  are  any 
arterial  trunks  or  considerable  branches 
distributed. 

AN'GARI,  or  ANGA'RII,  in  antiquity, 
public  couriers  appointed  for  the  carrying 
of  messages,  and  Btationed  at  certain  dis- 
tances from  each  other  on  the  public 
roads. 

ANGARIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  a 
kind  of  public   service   imposed   on    the 

Erovincials,  which  consisted  in  providing 
orses  and  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of 
military  stores,  &c. 

AN*GEL,  the  name  given  to  those  spi- 
ritual, intelligent  beings,  who  are  supposed 
to  execute  the  will  of  God,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  It  is  sometimes  used 
in  a  figurative,  and  at  others  in  a  literal 
The  number  of  angels  is  no  where 
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mentioned  in  scripture;  but  it  is  always 
represented  as  immensely  great,  and  also 
that  there  is  a  subordination  among  them. 
Hence  ecclesiastical  writers  make  an  hier- 
archy of  nine  orders  of  an?"!1*.    TVr.t  be- 


'■3 

,  iiud 
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anpcl,  ihu  angti  i>f  denlb,  the  smj 
8a  ,  tlie  iinjfel  of  the  bottomle^  pa] 
th  i.-n  aufpekj  or  theme  who  fcfiui 
then?  first  Catate,  but  Mi  frtim  their 
dience  into  flip,  anil  were  expelled  tin-1  re- 
gions of  light.  In  general,  pond  and  bad 
anjfr.-ls  are  diM  jug-nibbed  by  the  ontmniie 
terras  of  angela  of  lirhf,  Mid  angtds  of 
darkauBB.— Anobi-,  the  nniue  of  an  an- 
cieui  gold  cttia  in  England,  so.  culled  from 
thi-  figure  of  nn  angel  upcm  it.     It.  w cighijd 

ANiiEL'lCA,  Li  botany,  a  genu*  nfthe 
di^ynin  order,  atid  ytWiVIldi'ia  dasa  of 
plriiita-  All  the  jwrta  of  angelica,  especially 
the  runt,  buve  n  ftafftttnl  llrumatic  smell, 
and  a  pleuant  bittsxuh  taa<  c    1 1  is  highly 

valuable    in    medicine. A^bBLlCA,    in 

G)i Biiiniit!?,  t  celebrated  dauce  per- 
forin Pit  ■"'*■  their  fcaits  i  so  called,  because 
the  dancers  were  dreiacd  in  tbc  habit  of 
messengers. 

AN'GINA,  the  quinsy;  an  inflammatory 
disease  of  the  throat. Angina  Gangre- 
nosa, or  Aquosa,  the  ulcerated,  malignant, 
putrid  sore  throat. 

ANGIOSPElt  MIA,  a  term  for  such 
plants  of  the  class  didynamia  as  have  their 
seeds  enclosed  in  a  capsule  or  seed-vessel. 

AN'GLE,  in  geometry,  the  opening,  or 
mutual  inclination,  of  two  lines,  or  of  two 
or  more  planes,  meeting  in  a  point  called 
the  vertex,  or  angular  point.  Angles  are  of 
great  use  in  almost  every  branch  of  mathe- 
matics. They  make  one  half  the  subject 
of  trigonometry,  and  have  much  to  do  in 
geography,  astronomy,  &c  When  they 
meet  perpendicularly,  it  is  called  a  right 
angle,  and  is  90  degrees ;  when  less  than  a 
right  angle,  it  is  called  an  acute  angle ;  and 
when  larger  than  a  right  angle,  an  obtuse 
angle ;  when  two  circles  cross  each  other, 
it  is  called  a  spherical  angle ;  or  two  curves, 
a  curvilinear  angle ;  and  the  angles  made 
by  solids,  are  called  solid  angles. An- 
gles in  Mechanics.  I.  Angle  of  direction, 
is  that  comprehended  between  the  lines  of 
direction  ox  two  conspiring  forces.  2.  Angle 
of  elevation,  is  that  which  is  comprehended 
between  the  line  of  direction,  and  any  plane 
upon  which  the  projection  is  made,  whether 
horizontal  or  oblique. Angle  or  Inci- 
dence, in  optics,  the  angle  which  a  ray  of 
light  makes  with  a  perpendicular  to  that 
point  of  the  surface  of  any  medium  on 
which  it  falls.-— -Angle  or  Longitude, 
in  astronomy,  the  angle  which  a  circle  of  a 
star's  longitude  makes  with  the  meridian 
at  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic— —Angle  or 
Parallax,  the  angle  made  by  two  lines 
supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a 
planet  to  the  surface  of  the  earth. An- 
gles, in  Fortification,  arc  understood 
of  those  formed  by  the  several  lines  used  in 
fortifying,  or  making  a  place  defensible. 


AN'GLER,  in  ichthyology,  the  Lopbius 
Piscatorins  of  Linnaeus;  a  singular  fish, 
which  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  the 
fishing-frog,  from  the  resemblance  it  bears 
to  that  animal  in  the  tadpole  state.  Its 
head  is  much  bigger  than  its  whole  body, 
and  its  mouth  is  prodigiously  wide. 

AN'GLICISM,  an  idiom  of  speech,  or 
manner  peculiar  to  the  English. 

AN'GLING,  the  art  of  ensnaring  fish  with 
a  hook,  which  has  been  previously  baited 
with  a  small  fish,  a  worm,  or  a  fly,  &c.  The 
best  season  for  angling  is  from  April  to  Oc- 
tober: the  cooler  the  weather,  in  the  hot- 
test months,  the  better ;  but  in  winter,  on 
the  contrary,  the  warmest  day  is  the  most 
promising.  A  cloudy  day,  after  a  moon- 
light night,  is  always  favourable;  as  the 
fish  avoid  feeding  by  moonlight,  and  are 
therefore  hungry.  'Warm,  lowering  days  are 
always  coveted  by  anglers. 

ANGLO-SAXON,  the  name  of  the  people 
called  Angles,  who  with  the  Saxons  and 
some  other  German  tribes,  flourished  in 
England  after  it  was  abandoned  by  the 
Romans,  about  the  year  400;  and  who  in- 
troduced their  language,  government,  and 
customs. Anglo-Saxon  Language.  Af- 
ter the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Angles 
and  Saxons,  the  Saxon  became  the  pre- 
valent tongue  of  that  country;  and  after 
the  Norman  conquest,  the  English  language 
exhibits  the  peculiar  case,  where  languages 
of  two  different  stocks  are  blended  into  one 
idiom,  which  by  the  cultivation  of  a  free 
and  active  nation  and  highly-gifted  minds, 
has  grown  to  a  powerful,  organized  whole. 

ANGUIN'EAL,  denotes  something  be- 
longing to  or  resembling  a  snake,  anguis. 
Hence  we  say,  anguineaT  curve,  hyperbola, 
verse,  &c. 

AN'GUIS,  or  Snake,  in  zoology,  a  genus 
belonging  to  the  class  amphibia,  order  ser- 
pentes. 

ANGUSTU'RA  Cobtex,  a  bark,  which 
comes  from  the  Spanish  main,  and  is  a 
powerful  bitter. 

AN'HIMA,  in  ornithology,  a  Brazilian 
bird,  resembling  in  some  degree  a  crane ; 
from  which,  however,  as  well  as  from  all 
other  birds,  it  is  distinguished  by  a  slender 
horn,  inserted  a  little  above  the  origin  of 
its  beak ;  its  wings  too  have  each  a  horn 
of  this  kind,  growing  out  of  the  fore-part 
of  the  bone. 

ANHIN'GA,  in  ornithology,  an  extreme- 
ly beautiful  water-fowl  of  the  Brazils,  about 
the  size  of  a  common  duck.  It  feeds  on 
fish,  and  is  a  species  of  the  plotus. 

AN'IMA,  among  divines  and  naturalists, 
denotes  the  soul,  or  principle  of  life  in 
animals. Anima  Mundi,  a  phrase  for- 
merly used  to  denote  a  certain  pore  ethe- 
real substance  or  spirit  which  is  diffused 
through  the  mass  of  the  world,  organizing 
and  actuating  the  whole  and  the  different 

parts. Anima,  among  chemists,  denotes 

the  volatile  or  spirituous  part  of  bodies. 

Anima  is  also  used  for  the  principle  of  ve- 
getation in  plants. 

AN'IMAL,  a  living  body  endued  with 
sensation  and  spontaneous  motion.   In  its 


animal  appetites,  abb  the  appetites  of  the  body,  as  hungeb  and  tbirst. 
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limited  sense,  any  irrational  creature,  as 
distinguished  from  man.^— Animal,  ac- 
cording to  the  definition  of  Linmeus,  is  an 
organized,  living,  and  sentient  being.  If, 
however,  the  term  be  disputed,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  define  what  classes  of  created 
things  are  strictly  animal:  in  a  general 
sense,  it  is  applied  to  every  thing  that  is 
supposed  to  be  alive  to  the  sensations  of 
pain  and  pleasure.  Under  the  name  of  ani- 
mal, therefore,  are  included  men,  quad- 
rupeds, birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  and  insects. 
Linmeus  has  formed  a  climax  of  the  grand 
departments  of  creation:  thus,  says  he, 
stones  grow;  vegetables  grow  and  live;  ani- 
mals grow,  live,  and  feel.  Still,  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  blended  in  so 
many  ways,  and  separated  from  each  other 
by  such  imperceptible  gradations,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  a  line,  at  which  we  can 
affirm  that  animal  life  ends  and  vegetable 
begins.  We  can,  however,  point  out  cer- 
tain general  characteristics,  which  clearly 
distinguish  this  from  the  other  kingdoms 
of  nature:  for  instance,  they  are  composed 
of  bones  for  strength,  of  muscles  for  mo- 
tion, of  nerves  for  sensation,  and  of  fluids 
for  distributing  heat  and  food,  within  the 
of  a  skin,  which  evacuates  super- 


The  Linntean  system  comprehends 
six  classes  of  animals ;  namely,  Mammalia, 
or  such  as  suckle  their  young,  mostly  qua- 
drupeds ;  Ave*,  birds,  which  are  oviparous ; 
Amphibia,  amphibious  animals;  Piscet, 
fishes,  such  as  live  only  in  the  water,  and  are 
covered  with  scales ;  Ituecta,  insects,  which 
have  few  or  no  organs  of  sense,  and  a  bony 
coat  of  mail;  and  Peruses,  worms,  which 
have  mostly  no  feet.  In  this  systematic 
classification  man  was  included;  but  Cuvier 
has  aB&igned  him  a  distinct  order,  which  he 
terms  Brmana,  thus  separating  him  from 
monkeys,  with  whom  he  had  been  deroga- 
tively  classed. 

ANIMAL  FUNCTIONS,  are  those  by 
which  the  materials  that  constitute  and 
support  the  bodies  of  animals,  are  prepared 
and  supplied.  The  principal  of  these  func- 
tions are  the  following :  circulation,  diges- 
tion, nutrition  or  assimilation,  respiration, 
and  secretion,  which  are  employed  in  pro- 
ducing animal  matter  from  the  substances 
that  compose  it.  But,  besides  these,  there 
are  others,  which  though  they  do  not  act 
chemically,  like  the  foregoing,  are  in  many 
animals  subservient  to  various  important 

PUJnLMAL  HEAT,  is  that  property  of  all 
animals  by  which  they  preserve  a  certain 
temperature,  which  is  quite  independent  of 
that  of  the  medium  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, and  is  essentially  necessary  to 
life.  That  of  a  man  in  health  is  from  about 
94°  to  100°  Fahrenheit.    It  appears  to  de- 

Cd  upon  the  absorption  of  oxygen  in  the 
£S,  and  is  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  state  of  the  nervous  system ;  for 
the  heat  of  the  human  body  remains  the 
same  when  exposed  to  the  most  extreme 
degrees  of  temperature. 

ANIMAL'CULA,  (Animalculum,  ting,  a 
little  animal),  is  a  term  which  may  be  ap- 


plied to  any  living  creatures,  whose  ex- 
istence cannot  be  discovered  without  the 
aid  of  glasses.  Naturalists  suppose,  and 
with  great  reason,  that  there  is  a  farther 
order  of  animalcules  which  escape  the  cog- 
nizance of  even  the  best  microscopes.  The 
naked  eye  takes  in  a  series  from  the  ele- 
phant to  the  mite :  at  this  point  commences 
a  new  class  of  animals,  which  compre- 
hends all  those  from  the  mite  to  such  as 
are  said  to  be  many  millions  of  times  smaller 
than  the  mite !  As  to  the  origin  and  pro- 
pagation of  animalcula,  we  find  naturalists 
extremely  at  a  loss,  and  therefore  advancing 
conjectures  and  hypotheses,  each  more  chi- 
mrrir-.l  tl—  *hr  n*hrr.  TY.r  *T-*^  of 
m,  difficult  'l«"'Hy: 

bu  ■• , 'position  is  uaphikwophical, and 

contrary  to  obtervnt  ion  and  analogy.  Tet 
how  such  vatt  uuxuben  of  aniiuala  can  be, 
as  it  were,  M  pleasure  produce  J.  wit  hint 
having  recourse  to  soniptninjr  like  equivocal 

Se:  ■.,  is  very  iliMicuIt  to  etf  I  To  pro- 

uro  n  million  oflmotf  creatures  in  «  few 
hours,  by  only  exposlne,  n  lit  tin  Water  in  a 
window,  ok  by  adding  to  It  a  few  groins  of 
some  seed,  or  leave*  iff  a  plant,  seeina  dif- 
ficult to  believe*  We  tL  ere  fore  uiuil  -up- 
poM^  []n>m  tn  have  been  pre-ejJfltvir.it.  ifYith 
reppird  to  their  atnu'ture  and  tcunumy, 
am  [link- u  lie  are  found  of  varimis  mrts; 
soma  f'.in.il  UVf  ftftaaj  Mji.v-  .  |  tie, 
orbcri  hEtapedal i  Jcmn  homad,  JLc.  In 
sevens!  kimttj  however  email.  It  is!  eu;  to 
dur-nvcr  tbe  funn  of  their  month*,  their 
proDosciaes,  horns,  &.C.  the  uiuuuus  ui  n»eir 
hearts,  lungs,  and  other  parts.  Lewenhoek 
computed  that  three  or  four  hundred  of 
the  smallest  animalcules  which  he  had  at 
the  time  under  his  observation,  if  placed 
contiguous  to  each  other  in  a  line,  would 
only  equal  the  diameter  of  an  ordinary 
grain  or  sand ! 

ANIMAL'CULA  INFUSO'RIA,  or 
Animalcules  or  Infusion,  take  their 
name  from  being  found  in  all  kinds,  either 
of  vegetable  or  animal  infusions.  Indeed, 
there  is  scarcely  any  kind  of  water,  unless 
impregnated  with  some  mineral  substance, 
but  what  contains  living  creatures;  and 
so  exquisitely  minute  are  they,  that  the 
most  powerful  microscopes  can  only  disco- 
ver points  in  motion  in  the  fluid,  gradually 
decreasing  till  they  become  imperceptible 

to  the  view  I Animalcules  are  said  to 

be  the  cause  of  various  disorders.  The  itch, 
from  several  experiments,  is  affirmed  to  be 
a  disorder  arising  from  the  irritations  of  a 
species  of  animalcula  found  in  the  pustules 
of  that  disease,  whence  the  communication 
of  it  by  contact  from  one  to  another  is  ea- 
sily conceived,  as  also  the  reason  of  the  cure 
being  effected  by  cutaneous  applications. 

ANIMATED,  or  ANIMATE,  in  a  gene- 
ral sense,  denotes  something  endowed  with 
animal  life.  It  also  imports  a  thing  to  be 
impregnated  with  vermin,  or  animalcules ; 
in  which  sense,  all  terrestrial  bodies  what- 
ever may  be  said  to  be  animated. — — Ani- 
matb  Powbb,  in  mechanics,  signifies  a 
power  in  animal  beings,  in  distinction  from 
that  which  exists  in  inanimate  bodies,  as 


;   SOUL  OV  THB  WOBLO  OB  UNIVBBSB   IS   TEBMBP  "  AH1MA  MUHPI." 
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jags,   &c. Arimatbb  Mbbcvbt,  a 

..lenncal  term  for  quicksilver  impregnated 
with  some  subtile  and  spirituous  particles, 
so  as  to  render  it  capable  of  growing  hot 
when  mixed  with  gold. 

ANIMATION,  in  physiology,  signifies 
life  itself:  to  the  complete  existence  of 
which,  the  healthful  condition  of  all  the 
organs  of  the  body,  and  the  due  concur- 
rence of  all  the  elements,  are  necessary. 
— — Susfbbdbb  Aximation.  Life  may 
suffer  considerable  diminution  of  its  pow- 
ers, and  even  a  total  suspension,  without 
being  absolutely  destroyed.  The  action  of 
the  lungs,  and  consequently  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  body,  depend  upon  the  free  use 
of  air.  The  want  of  this  great  principle  of 
life  causes  faintings  in  crowded  assem- 
blies; and  it  is  from  the  same  privation 
of  air,  that  drowning  and  suffocation  pro- 
dace  death. 

AN'IME',  or  Gum  Ax'ikb',  a  resinous 
substance  imported  from  New  8pain  and 
the  Brazils,  which  is  obtained  by  incision 
from  a  tree.  It  is  said  to  be  an  inferior 
kind  of  myrrh,  and  is  good  for  pains  in  the 

head. Abimb,  in  heraldry,  a  term  used 

when  the  eyes  of  any  rapacious  creature 
are  borne  of  a  different  tincture  from  the 
creature  itself. 

AN'IMUS,  in  metaphysics,  the  mind  or 
reasoning  faculty,  in  distinction  from 
anima,  the  being  or  faculty  in  which  the 
faculty  exists. 

ANIN'GA  FBIS,  an  Indian  bulbous 
aquatic  plant,  five  or  six  feet  high,  with 
leaves  similar  to  the  water-lily.  From  its 
root  is  expressed  an  oil  of  great  medicinal 
use  for  fomentation. 

ANISE-SEED,  in  the  mnttria  tncdicA,  a 
small  seed,  of  an  obtaiiff  thape.  etnTmg  each 
way  in  an  obtuse  point,  with,  a  surf see  Terr 
deeply  striated,  and  ui  a  Ulx  nwl  brittle 
substance.  It  is  the  pmdDrtic-u  of  an 
umbelliferous  plant  [pimpinella  currum) 
which  grows  wild  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
other  countries  of  the  East.  Aniw*  seeds 
are  imported  from  8 1' -hi  ntid  l  ere 

they  are  cultivated  to  ji  consiiiorab  Lc  citent. 

AN'LACE,  a  fidcluin  ur  svurJ,  shaped 
like  a  scythe. 

AN'NALS,  a  species  of  history,  in  which 
events  are  related  in  the  exact  order  of 
chronology.  They  differ  from  perfect  his- 
tory in  this,  that  annals  are  a  bare  relation 
of  what  passes  every  year,  as  a  journal  is  of 
what  passes  every  day;  whereas  history  re- 
lates not  only  the  transactions  themselves, 
but  also  the  causes,  motives,  and  springs 
of  actions. 

ANNATES,  in  ecclesiastical  law,  first- 
fruits  paid  out  of  spiritual  benefices  to  the 
pope,  being  the  value  of  one  year's  profit. 

ANNEA'LING,  the  process  of  heating 
steel  and  other  metal  bodies,  and  then  suf- 
fering them  to  cool  again  gradually.  The 
greater  number  of  metals  diminish  in  bulk 
when  they  pass  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid 
state ;  iron,  on  the  contrary,  expands. 

AN'NO  DOM'INI,  abbreviated  A.n.,the 
Tear  of  our  Lord ;  the  computation  of  time 
from  our  Saviour's  incarnation.    It  is  used 


as  the  date  for  all  public  deeds  and  writ- 
ings in  England,  on  which  account  it  is 
called  the  "  Vulgar  Era." 

ANNCNA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  signi- 
fied properly,  a  year's  produce  from  land ; 
but  it  is  also  taken  for  the  yearly  quantum 
of  food  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of 

man. Awwoha  is  likewise  the  allowance 

of  oil,  salt,  bread,  flesh,  corn,  wine,  hay, 
and  straw,  which  was  annually  provided  by 
contractors  for  the  maintenance  of  an 

army. Abbora,  in  botany,  the  custard- 

apple,  of  which  there  are  eight  species. 

ANNCNJB  PILSPECTU8,  in  anti- 
quity, an  extraordinary  magistrate,  whose 
business  it  was  to  prevent  a  scarcity  of 
provisions,  and  to  regulate  the  weight  and 
fineness  of  bread. 

ANNONA'RII,  in  antiquity,  forestallera 
of  the  market,  who  bought  up  all  the  pro- 
visions before-hand,  in  order  to  raise  the 
prices. 

ANNOTATION,  a  brief  commentary,  or 
remark  upon  a  book  or  writing,  in  order  to 
clear  up  some  passage,  or  draw  some  con- 
clusion from  it.— — Abbotatior,  in  medi- 
cine, is  the  beginning  of  a  febrile  paroxysm, 
when  the  patient  grows  chilly,  yawns, 
shudders,  or  the  like. 

ANNOTTO,  or  ARNOTTA,  in  dyeing, 
an  elegant  red  colour,  formed  from  the 
pellicles  or  pulp  of  the  seeds  of  the  Mara,  a 
tree  common  in  South  America.  It  is  also 
called  Terra  OrUana,  and  roucou.  To  rec- 
tified spirit  of  wine  it  very  readily  commu- 
nicates a  high  orange  or  yellowish  red,  and 
hence  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  varnishes 
for  giving  an  orange  cast  to  the  simple  yel- 
lows.  Alkaline  salts  render  it  perfectly  so- 
luble in  boiling  water,  without  altering  its 
colour.  Wool  or  silk  boiled  in  the  solution 
acquires  a  deep,  but  not  a  very  durable, 
orange  dye.  It  is  used  for  colouring  cheese. 

AN7J UAL,  an  epithet  for  whatever  hap- 
pens every  year,  or  lasts  a  year ;  thus  we 
say,  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth,  annual 
plants,  annual  publications,  Ac 

ANNUITY,  the  periodical  payment  of 
money,  either  yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quar- 
terly; for  a  determinate  period,  as  ten, 
fifty,  or  a  hundred  years ;  or  for  an  indeter- 
minate period,  dependant  on  a  certain  con- 
tingency, as  the  death  of  a  person ;  or  for 
an  indefinite  term,  in  which  latter  case 
they  are  called  perpetual  annuities.  As  the 
probability  of  the  duration  of  life  at  every 
age  is  known,  so  annuities  may  be  pur- 
chased for  fixed  sums  during  the  life  of  the 
party.  An  annuity  is  said  to  be  in  arrear 
when  it  continues  unpaid  after  it  is  due, 
and  in  revereion,  when  it  is  to  fell  to  the 
expectant  at  some  future  time. 

AN'NULAR,  anything  in  the  form  of,  or 
resembling,  a  ring.  Hence,  arbulab,  in 
anatomy,  is  an  appellation  given  to  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  body :  thus,  the  annular  ear' 
tilage  is  the  second  cartilage  of  the  larynx ; 
the  annular  ligament  is  a  strong  ligament 
encompassing  the  wrist,  after  the  manner 
of  a  bracelet;  and  annular  proeett  is  that 
which  surrounds  the  medulla  oblongata. 

AN'NULATR,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
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a  capsule,  stem,  and  root,  according  as  either 
of  them  is  surrounded  by  apparent  rings, 
or  annular  elevations. 

ANNULATUS,  in  entomology,  the  name 
of  several  species  of  insects. 
AN'NULET,  in  architecture,  a  small  square 
member  in  the  Doric  capital,  under  the 
quarter-round.  Also  a  narrow  flat  mould- 
ing, encompassing  other  parts  of  the  co- 
lumn, as  in  the  base,  capital,  &c.,  which 
is  variously  termed  fillet,  cincture,  &c. 

ANNUNCIATION,  the  delivery  of  a 
message,  particularly  the  angel's  message 
to  the  virgin  Mary,  concerning  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour.  The  festival  in  commemora- 
tion of  that  event  is  called  Lady-day,  and 
falls  on  the  25th  of  March. 

AN'ODYNES,  medicines  so  called  because 
they  ease  pain  and  procure  sleep,  such  as 
the  medicinal  preparations  of  the  poppy. 
They  arc  divided  into  three  classes :  Pare- 
gorics, or  such  as  assuage  pain ;  soporifics, 
or  such  as  relieve  by  procuring  Bleep ;  and 
narcotics,  or  such  as  ease  the  patient  by 
stupifying  him. 

ANOMA'LIA,  in  medicine,  inequality  or 
irregularity  as  applied  to  the  pulse. 

ANOM'ALOUS,  in  a  general  sense,  is  ap- 
plied to  whatever  is  irregular,  or  deviates 
from  the  rule  observed  by  other  things  of 
the  like  nature.— — Anomalous  vbbbs,  in 
grammar,  such  as  are  irregularly  formed, 
of  which  the  Greek  language  furnishes  nu- 
merous examples. 

ANOM'ALT,  any  irregularity  or  peculiar 
phenomena  of  motion. Anomaly,  in  as- 
tronomy, is  an  irregularity  in  the  motion 
of  a  planet,  by  which  it  deviates  from  the 
aphelion  or  apogee. 

ANOMALISTICAL  YEAR,  in  astrono- 
my, the  time  that  the  earth  takes  to  pass 
through  her  orbit. 

ANO'MIA,  or  BOWL-SHELL,  in  con- 
chology,  a  genus  of  insects  belonging  to 
the  order  of  vermes  tettacea.  They  are  bi- 
valve, the  shells  unequal,  and  one  valve  is 
perforated  near  the  hinge,  and  affixed  by 
that  perforation  to  some  other  body.  Twen- 
ty-five species  are  enumerated. 

ANOMORHOMBOI'DI  A,  in  mineralogy, 
a  genus  of  pellucid  crystalline  spars,  of  no 
regular  external  form,  but  always  breaking 
into  regular  rhomboids!  masses,  and  cleav- 
ing into  plates  which  always  consist  of 
rhomboids!  concretions. 

ANOREX'IA,  a  term  in  the  medical  art, 
for  the  loathing  of  food ;  and  is  either  ori- 
ginal, or  symptomatic  of  some  disorder. 

ANOS'MIA,  in  medicine,  a  disease  at- 
tended with  a  diminution  or  loss  of  smell. 

AN'SER,  a  star  of  the  fifth  magnitude  in 
the  Milky  Way.  „,.  ,    . 

AN'SERES,  the  third  order  of  birds  m 
the  Linneean  system,  including  such  as  have 
the  bill  somewhat  obtuse,  covered  with  a 
skin,  and  gibbous  at  the  base ;  as  the  goose, 
duck,  swan,  &c. 

ANT,  (formica)  in  entomology,  a  well- 
known  insect,  much  celebrated  for  its  in- 
dustry and  economy.  The  ant  makes  a  dis- 
tinct genus  of  insects,  of  the  order  of  the 
hymenoptera,  or  those  with  membranaceous 


wings;  and  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
genera  of  this  order,  by  having  an  erect 
squama,  or  scaly  body,  placed  between  the 
thorax  and  abdomen.  They  are  divided, 
like  the  bees  and  wasps,  into  males,  females, 
and  neutrals,  which  hut  constitute  the 
great  mass  of  this  tribe,  and  appear  to  con- 
duct the  business  of  the  nest.  Tbey  feed 
both  on  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
The  Whiti  Ants,  which  are  found  in  the 
East  Indies,  Africa,  and  8outh  America,  are 
described  as  far  exceeding  in  wisdom  and 
policy,  the  bee,  the  ant,  or  beaver.  They 
build  pyramidal  structures,  divided  into 
chambers,  magazines,  &c.  These  hills,  or 
houses,  are  so  strong  as  to  bear  four  men 
to  stand  upon  them ;  and  in  the  plains  of 
Senegal  they  appear  like  villages.  Tbeir 
social  economy  is  of  the  most  regular  kind, 
and  when  huge  masses  of  them  make  an  at- 
tack on  any  animal,  their  assault  is  so  vi- 
gorous, that  even  men  and  large  quadru- 
peds often  become  their  victims.  At  Sierra 
Leone  the  travelling  ants  or  marchers,  as 
they  are  called,  will  sometimes  approach 
the  settlements  in  lines  of  two  or  three 
miles  in  length ;  they  will  cross  consider- 
able streams;  and,  entering  a  house,  are 
perfectly  irresistible  except  By  fire. 

ANTARCTIC,  in  a  general  sense,  de- 
notes something  opposite  to  the  arctic,  or 
northern  pole.  Hence,  Antarctic  circle,  in 
geography  and  astronomy,  is  one  of  the  les- 
ser circles  of  the  sphere,  and  distant  only 
23°  30*  from  the  south  pole,  which  is  like- 
wise called  antarctic  for  the  same  reason. 
The  stars  near  the  antarctic  pole  never  ap- 
pear above  our  horizon. 

ANTA'RES,  a  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, otherwise  called  the  Scorpion's  Heart. 

ANTANACLA'SIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure 
which  repeats  the  same  word,  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense;  as  "  dum  vivimus,  vivamus." 

ANTECE'DENCE,  in  astronomy,  an  ap- 
parent motion  of  a  planet  towards  the  west, 
or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs,  viz. 
from  Taurus  towards  Aries,  &c. 

ANTECE'DENT,  in  grammar,  the  word 
to  which  a  relative  refers :  thus, "  God  whom 
we  adore,"  the  word  God  is  the  antecedent 

to  the  relative  whom. Antecedent,  in 

logic,  is  the  first  of  the  two  propositions  in 
an  enthymeme.— Antecedent,  in  mathe- 
matics, is  the  first  of  two  terms  of  a  ratio, 
or  that  which  is  compared  with  the  other, 
as  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  3,  or  a  to  b,  2  and  a,  are 
each  antecedents.— —Antecedent  Signs, 
in  medicine,  such  as  are  observed  before  a 
distemper  is  so  formed  as  to  be  reducible  to 
any  particular  class,  or  proper  denomina- 
tions. 

ANTECCE'NIUM,  in  antiquity,  the  first 
course  at  supper,  consisting  of  eggs,  herbs, 
&c.f  customary  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 

ANTECURSO'RES,  in  the  Roman  ar- 
mies, a  party  of  horse  detached  before, 
partly  to  get  intelligence,  provisions,  &c, 
and  partly  to  choose  a  proper  place  to 
encamp  in.  These  were  otherwise  called 
Antbckssobes,  and  by  the  Greeks,  Pao- 
dbomi. 
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ANTEDATE,  a  spurious,  or  false^date, 
prior  to  the  true  date  of  a  bond,  bill,  &c. 

ANTEDILTTVIAN,  whatever  existed  be- 
fore the  deluge;  thus,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  from  Adam  to  Noah  are  called  the 
antediluvians.  ,.        ,x, 

ANTELOPE,  an  animal  partaking  of  the 
nature  both  of  the  deer  and  the  goat,  com- 
mon in  Africa,  and  other  hot  climates. 
They  are  remarkable  for  swiftness  and  ele- 
gance, and  live  in  herds  in  hilly  districts. 

ANTEM'BASIS,  in  anatomy,  amutual  in- 
sertion of  the  bones. 

ANTEMERIDIAN,  in  astronomy,  ab- 
breviated A.M.,  the  time  before  noon. 

ANTEMURA'LE,  in  antiquity,  the  name 
for  what  is  now  called  the  counterscarp, 
or  outwork,  in  fortification. 

ANIENT*.*,  in  entomology,  slender  bo- 
dies with  which  nature  has  furnished  the 
heads  of  insects ;  being  the  same  with  what 
are  called  horns  or  feelers.         „,„.,-_.„ 

ANTEPENULTIMA,  ANTEPENUL'- 
TIMATE,  or,  ANTEPENULT,  in  gram- 
mar, the  third  syllable  of  a  word  from  the 
end,  or  the  last  syllable  but  two. 

ANTECLETMA,  in  oratory,  is  where  the 
whole  defence  of  the  person  accused,  turns 
onrrimi'-v'i.jrthoaeeuwT. 

ANTHKL1X,  in   anatomy,  the  mward 
protuberance  of  tup  mleriml  cat,  bciiijr  a 
•W,  within,  and  aJmrmt  parallel  to  the 


helix, 

ANTHELMINTICS,  medicine*  proper 
to  destroy  worms. 

ANTE  POSITION,  a  cThinimui™l  tipure, 
whereby  a.  wrmJ1wbirh  by  the  ordinary  rule* 
of  "juta*  ought  to  follow  another,  cuiues 
before  St.  _  , 

ANTHER.  ihM  part  of  the  stamen  of  a 
flower  which  U  at  the  top  of  this  filament, 
opening  and  discharging  the  pollen,  nr  fa- 
nun,  when  ripe. 

ANTHK'SIH,  inbfitafiT,  einoTeifCenei*,  or 
that  HtHtcul'  vegetation  io  which  Ait  dower 
ii  tmnplttri?  developed. 

ANTHti&PIIO KJA,  io  antiquily,  a  Si- 
cilian he-rival,  iisqliluted  in  hontmr  of  Fru- 
fterpiTH'-  .      , 

AKTlIfiaTE'RlA,ln  Grecian  antiquitr, 
festivals  celebrated  id  tbfl  Spring  by  the 
Athenian*,  in  honour  of  laerbns,  during 

wh u-i i  tin-  maai erf  trust tri Una  slaveys*  the 

HuEtmnB.  did  in  the  time  of  the  Saturnalia. 

ASTHOL'OISY,  a  collection  of  choice 
poems,  particularly  a  coliccuou  oi  i™«*i 
epigrams  so  called.  The  word  in  its  origi- 
nal sense  simply  means  a  collection  of 
flowers. 

ANTHRACITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  valu- 
able kind  of  coal,  consisting  wholly  of  car- 
bon, mixed  with  a  slight  and  variable  pro- 
portion of  oxyde  of  iron,  silex,  and  alumina. 
It  is  inflammable  with  some  difficulty,  and 
burns  without  smell  or  smoke,  leaving  a 
more  or  less  earthy  residue.  It  is  scarce  in 
Europe,  and  consequently  but  little  used ; 
but  in  the  United  States  of  America,  where 
it  abounds,  it  has  lately  acquired  a  highde- 
i  gree  of  importance. 

ANTHRACO'8I8  OCTJLI,  in  medicine, 
a  scaly  corrosive  ulcer  in  the  eye. 


ANTHROPOPHA'GI,  or  cannibals,  per- 
sons who  eat  the  flesh  of  men  as  well  as 
animals.  Abhorrent  and  unnatural  as  the 
practice  is,  there  is  no  doubt  that  whole  na- 
tions have  been  addicted  to  this  practice, 
and  that  it  stillprevails  in  the  South  Seas. 

ANTHROPHOLITUS,  or  ANTHRO- 
PHOLITE8,  petrefactions  of  human  bo- 
dies, or  parts  of  the  body.  Those  of  ani- 
mals are  called  zoolitea. 

ANTHROPOL'OGY,  the  science  which 
treats  of  human  nature,  either  in  aphysical 
or  an  intellectual  point  of  view. 

ANTHROPOMORTHITR,  one  who  as- 
cribes a  human  figure  and  a  bodily  form  to 

ANTI,  a  Greek  particle,  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  several  words,  both 
Latin,  French,  and  English,  and  signifies 
opposite   or  contrary  to,  as  in  4»t«cer- 

ANTICARDIUM,  in  anatomy,  that  hol- 
low part  under  the  breast,  just  against  the 
heart,  called  the  pit  of  the  stomach-    .  . 

ANTI-CLI'MAX,in  literary  composition 
and  oratory,  when  a  writer  or  speaker  sud- 
denly descends  from  the  great  to  the  little. 

ANTIDIA8TOLE,  in  medicine,  a  discri- 
mination of  one  disease  or  symptom  from 
another. 

ANTIDOTE,  a  counter-poison,  or  any 
tjeiliLinc  (TeneraUy  that,  counteracts  the  ef- 
fects of  what  has  been  aw allowed. 

ANTILOGY,  an  mconKulency  between 
two  or  in  off  paBaajre*  of  the  same  bock. 

ANT  i  M  BT  ArVtiL  H.m  rli  eioruv  a  setting 
Of  two  things  in  njiKwtujn  to  rath  ot  bcf. 

ANTISIKTATIVKMIS.  in  rh*runc,  -m  III- 
wmon  of  the  parts  or  members  of  an  aatl- 

ANTIMONY,  a  metallic  snMnsus  of  a 
grayish  white  colour,  considerable  brilli- 
anrv,  bii^  ttronsl^  resembliue-  tin,  or  illter. 
It*  teiture  ia  Iftunnated.  and  the  Uurtinst  ap- 
pear n*ronged  one  mer  another,  and  cross- 
ing in  r*ery  direft.io.nt  it*  surfing  often  rx- 
hihita  a.  kind  of  rryitml,  in  the  form  of  suits, 
or  ot-Iejltrb.  It  is  very  brittle,  asd  easily 
pulvernteil ;  melts,  when  heated  jnst  rn  red- 
n«H.  Tti  it*  pure  slate  it  is  called  the  re- 
guhu  of  antimony.  Crude  antimony,  in 
commerce,  in  a  metallic  ore,  crnisistinp  of 
the  metal  called  autiiuouv  cambicied  with 
sulphur. 

ANTINOTMIANS,  a  sect  who  reject  the 
moral  law  as  a  rule  of  conduct  to  believers ; 
and  who,  regarding  virtuous  conduct  as  in- 
sufficient to  deserve  or  obtain  salvation, 
teach  that  no  attention  to  its  precepts  is 

11  ANTIPATHY,  in  physiology,  a  natural 
aversion  of  one  body  to  another,  in  contra- 
distinction to  sympathy.  In  a  more  re- 
stricted sense,  it  is  an  involuntary  aversion 
which  an  animated  and  sensitive  being  feels 
towards  some  object  presented  to  it  either 
in  reality  or  imagination,  although  the  per- 
son who  feels  this  abhorrence  is  entirely 
ignorant  of  its  cause,  and  can  by  no  means 
account  for  it. 

ANTITODES,  the  name  given  to  those 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  who  are  diametri- 
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Calfy  opposite  Id  each  other,  as  it  were  feet 
1-0  feet,.  They  hart  equal  bttLlude*,  the  one 
north,  and  the  other  *nut la;  hut  opposite 
longitudes :  consequently  when  it  is  any  10 
toe  one,  if  is  night  to  the  other,  atid  when 
summer  to  the  one.  winter  to  the  other. 

AXTIPHO'ISA,  ar  ANTlPH'GNY,  in 
mane,  the  anawu*  made  hy  one  choir  to 
another,  when  the  psalm  or  anthem  in  inng 
Verse  for  verse  altc  mat  ely. 

ANTLPll'EASlB,  in  rhetoric,  a  figiirn  of 
speech,  or  kind  of  irvmy,  whereby  we  aay 

■  tbinjjj  by  denying  what  nc  rmjjht  rtuher  to 
afllnn  it  to  he ;  as  when  He  Bay,  "  lie  is  no 
fhoV'  we  mean  "he it  Jt  moo  of  *#n*e,* 

AK'TItlU AJtY,  a  person  who  studies  and 
searches  after  monument!  and  remains  of  I 
Bntii)Tut^r  There  were  formerly  in  the  chief 
ci  r  let  fit"  tireepe  and  Italy,  persona  of  high  I 
distinction  called  mtlaQBnH,  who  made  it  i 
their  business  to  explain  the  ancient  in-  | 
Script}  on*,  and  gi?e  every  n ther  assistance  in 
tln-ir  power  to  strangers  who  were  Lovers  i 

of  that  kind  of  learning. The  monks  wuo 

were  employ^  in  making  new  copies  of  old  i 
*  joke  Were 'formerly  called  nntii**fiL 

ANTIQUITIES,  all  such  documents  of 
ancient  history  as  imlmtiious  and  learned 
men  hate  collected;  ^eneolojfies,  inscrip- 
tion*, monuments,  coins,,  namci,  etymolo~ 
pes,  archrven,  in  cchatUCti]  mstroinen  ts, 
fragment?  of  hi-*! ory,  £«-    Antiquities  form 

■  very  esteoaire  science,  including  Ah  his- 
torical knowledge  of  the  anrient  edifices, 
magistrates,  hibuitnents,  manners,  cub- 
tOtOH,  ceremomi*,  rcluctum  WortliJp,  and 
other  obieetB  worthy  of  curiosity.,  ofnilthe 
pr.in.nvui!  n  attOhs  of  the  earth.  In  England, 
ne  have  British,  Woman,  SunOti.  iunl  Nur- 
njan  antiquities,  many  of  which,  are  highly 
mxercstiuif,  ft  ml  serve  In  throw  a  light  on 
the  manner*  and  eustouae  of  the  people* 

ANTI9ABBATAIUANK,  a  modern  reli- 
gious sect,  who  deny  the  necessity  of  00- 
lefring  the  Habbath,  ehictly  becnuM  it  wan 

■  Jewish  institution* 

ANTlSCll,  or  ANTIS'ClANaj  in  geo- 
graphy, the  people  who  live  OH  riilf'-n .:i 
■ides  of  the  equator,  arid  haTe  their  sha- 
dows 4t  noon  faU  directly  Opposite  way*. 

AjfeilGU  is   also  ikfi!   union  g   a-.tro- 

bigers,  Ibrtwn  points  of  the  heaven*  en.uuJly 
distant  from  the  tropics, 

ANTISEFTICB,  in  chemistry,  rcmcdim 
B«niMt  pntrefactitiU,  Of  all  the  antisentU!" 
whiebi  have  been  disefircred,  nnflj  hit*  Keen 
found  so.  effeetnal  aa  ehluriAe  of  Jime  ia  nr- 
refltiuif  the  proyrfM  of  pntrLfsctSoli,  for 
when  placed  in  contotit  with  the  aSceM 
porta,  it  den  troys  tlie  offenpi^e  odnarwldeb 
they  enhaje,  nniprerreftts  the  extension  vf 
thfl  corrupt  too. 

ANTIftPAI?Mf>PfICS,  medicines  pTpprv 
f(np  the  pure  of  spasms  stid  rrmvnlsinns. 
Ci|HMin,  lmlnatn  of  Pt-Ml,  and  the  essential 
bin  ..'  in urn  Yrgi'tubl'rfl,  are  the  mnsl  luefnl, 
AWTIffTBOTBS,  the  idternate  Terse  in 
aneient  poetry,  whtah  ww  lUvidL-d  iuro  the 
,trrtpht  and  a'ntuTr/tfihe.  In  retiling  their 
culra  tlie  ehorns  tunu-d  ftfflB  *,  be  left  to  the 
rirrht  nt  Uu]  antip!  tophe,  end  rice  renm, 

ANTIW¥rnH,lT  ir,  a  trrm  ftimlied  to 


remedies  med  in  eases-  of  lyphihi,  the  mmt 
cftieneioiaj  of  which  arc  said  to  hn  pr^para* 
tton4  of  mercury . 

A.\TlTH'li.HlH,  tn  rhetnrie,  a  fl^ope  of 
speech,  by  which  two  tliLngr  are  attempted 
to  he  tniiJe  mote  Atriking,  Uv  hcitis  set  in 
appoxitjoa  ta  each  other.  "  Antitheses, 
Well  nxiuiaacdi"  anya  Bohouts,  *  uw:  tttBV 
pite  pleasure  in  the  periuAl  of  works  of  ge- 


nius ;  they  have  uearlv  thi>  saiue  caret  Oj 
Lanujiutfe  ai  hflits  and  shadoWe  in  paint- 
ing, which  a  good  artist  distributes  with 


propriety  %  or  the  dat*  and  shar|.ia  in  mosic, 
which  are  mingled  by  a  skilful  m*j"ter.M 
The  beautiful  antithesis  of  Cicero,  in  hts 
I'jcouil  i 'fttilinarian.  may  sene  as  an  ei- 
unple  :  "  On  the  one  tide  stands  uitHle*ry, 
on  the  other  impudence  ,  on  the  one  fide- 
lity, on  the  Other  deceit;  here  piety,  there 
snerijpge ;  here  rontineney,  there  lust,"  Kc 

AMITUIMTA'AJAVS,  all  those  who 
deny  ihf  ibwMrine  of  the  Trinity, 

AVT1TYTE,  aninnv  ecclesiastical  wri- 


ters, denotes  a  type  corrcF po ndiJi ir  tn  some 
orbf-r  type  or  flgore.  In  the  Plus*  ehurek 
it  is  also  an  appellalion  given  tr»  the  sym- 
bol* of  hrfnd  and  wine  in  the  HMBMlt. 

ANT0ir€lt  in  geography*  thos.e  inhnbi- 
tants  of  the  earth  who  liiv  mirlc-r  the  same 
iiiertiiisn,  but  on  difleMMit  fides  i»f  the  ei|oa- 
tor,,  end  at  e(|niil  distances  1'rom  it. 

ANTO NOMA'S! A,  a  mode  of  speaking 
in  which  a  person  is  addressed  or  Aesvnhrd 
by  some  appropriate  or  official  dcfijruni.ioii, 
but  Dotty  bin  surname ;  a.%  in  ibe  House 
nf  Lords,  ^tbe  noble  Jnrd  ■"  in  the  Iltms* 
of  CommotiBj  "  the  houoarabb."  fenlkiaan/' 

A'NUS,  in  anatflniy,  the  entrrmity  of  th« 
inttwtiatHa  t-wiv m,  or  orincc  of  the  funda- 
ment. Also  a  email  cavity  to  the  third  ven- 
tricle of  the  brain,-— Asr*,  in  botany,  sitf. 
nines  the  posterior  opening  of  a  monupeta- 
lotts  flower. 

AOILIS"!'!  A,  in  the  sceptic  philosophy, 
denotes  lout  state  of  th*  lliihI  wlnn-iu  s^e 
nr-irlLfT  assert  u\n  durty  anything  positi ^elf, 
hot  only  speak  of  things  as  seeming  or  ap- 
ncaritiK  to  na  in  sueb  n  manner. 

AQlCTAjiir  MAtiNA  AllTIi  It  I  A,  the 
great  if  tery  ftroeeedidff  from  The  left  Ten- 
th rle  of  the  nesrt,  from  wbieb  all  the  other 
arteries  proceed  mediately  or  immediately, 
It  is  distinguished  into  the  dreeendine  or 
aticenriinr;,,  scciwding  to  tlie  manner  in  which 
it  rons. 

AI"ATHT,  a  term  cspre-sive  of  an  nttel1 
privation  of  passion,  ntid  on  inseniibihty  o# 
pain.  Thus,  the  ulnira  affected  an  enfi« 
apathy,  so  as  not  to  he  rumen,  or  tenaihle 
of  pleasure  or  pain. 

APAU'LIAj  in  antifl,nity,  the  second  day 
of  the  marnnire  ten ti vol,  when  the  bride'i 
departure  from  her  fut tier's  honsc  was  cele- 
heated.  On  this  day  the  bridegroom  pre- 
sented the  bride  with   a  garment   caili-d 

APAVME,  in  heraldry,  a  hand  opened, 
and  the  fall  imbn  nrp[«:arii4g,  with  the  thumb 
and  flujEers  extended,  of  may  be  lecn  in  the 
arms  or  a  biirotiet , 

APE,  n  mime  for  different  »riecies  of  the 
monkey  tribe,  which  are  without  tsi!s  or 
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cheek  poaches.  Like  all  the  four-handed 
animals,  the  ape*  are  destined  to  live  among 
the  branches  of  trees,  and  are  especially 
adapted,  from  their  size  and  strength,  to 
occupy  large  forests.  All  of  them  have  the 
power  of  assuming  a  nearly  erect  position. 
They  generally  live  in  troops,  and  some  of 
the  species  are  said  to  construct  a  sort  of 
hut  of  leaves,  as  a  defence  against  the 
weather.  They  defend  themselves  with 
clubs,  and  employ  these  weapons  with  con- 
siderable effect,  even  against  man.  Some 
of  them,  called  gtbbona,  have  arms  of  pro- 
digious length.  On  the  loftiest  branches 
of  the  gigantic  eastern  forest  tree, s,  troops 
of  these  animals  are  seen  sitting  in  perfect 
security,  or  springing  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
swinging  themselves  to  great  distances  by 
their  long  arms.  There  are  various  species, 
but  the  moBt  terrible  is  the  orang-outang 
of  Africa.  Lascivious,  filthy,  gluttonous, 
and  ferocious,  they  offer  to  man  an  instruc- 
tive lesson  on  the  inestimable  worth  of  that 
divine  faculty  with  which  his  Creator  bene- 
ficently endowed  him;  and  which,  while  it 
controls  the  impulses  of  his  organization, 
convinces  him  that  he  is  made  for  a  nobler 
end  than  the  "  brutes  which  perish." 

APEAK'.— A  ship  is  said  to  be  apeak, 
when  the  cable  is  drawn  so  tight  as  to  bring 
her  directly  over  the  anchor. 


APE'NE,  in  antiquity,  the  chariot  in 
dch  the  images  of  the      *  '    * 

on  solemn  occasions. 


which  the  images  of  the  gods  were  carried 


APEFSIA,  in  medicine,  a  bad  digestion; 
the  more  usual  term  for  which  is  dyspepaia. 

APE'RIENTS,  in  the  materia  medica,  an 
appellation  given  to  such  medicines  as  faci- 
litate the  circulation  of  the  juices,  by  re- 
moving all  obstructions. 

AP'ERTURE,  in  optics,  a  hole  next  to 
the  object-glass  of  a  telescope. In  ar- 
chitecture, an  opening  in  any  building,  as  a 

window,  door,   &c. In    geometry,    the 

opening  or  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
two  right  lines. 

APETALOUS,  in  botany,  a  term  for 
plants  whose  flowers  have  no  flower  leaves 
or  corolla ;  as  the  hippuris,  or  fox-tail  grass. 

A'PEX,  in  its  general  sense,  is  the  top, 

summit,  or  highest  degree  of  anything. 

In  antiquity,  a  little  woollen  tuft  on  the  cap 
of  the  namen,  or  high  priest. In  mathe- 
matics, the  angular  point  of  a  cone  or 
conic  section. 

APHjERE'SIS,  in  grammar,  the  taking 

away  a  letter  or  syllable  from  a  word. 

In  surgery,  it  signifies  an  operation  whereby 
something  is  taken  away  that  is  superflu- 
ous. 

APHE'LION,  in  astronomy,  that  point 
at  which  the  earth,  or  any  planet,  is  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  sun. 

APHEL'LAN,  in  astronomy,  the  name  of 
a  bright  star  in  the  constellation  Gemini. 

A'PHIS,  in  entomology,  the  general  name 
for  a  very  extensive  genus  of  insects  of  the 
Linnrean  order  hemiptera,  called  also  plant- 
louse,  vinc-fretter,  &c.  The  aphis  has  four 
erect  wings,  or  none  at  all ;  its  trunk  is  re- 
flex ;  and  the  body  is  formed  into  two  horns 
behind.  It  has  been  generally  believed  that 


each  aperies  is  attached  to  one  kind  of  ve- 
getable only.  They  .abound  with  a  sweet 
and  grateful  moisture,  and  are,  therefore, 
eagerly  devoured  by  ants,  the  larva  of  coc- 
cinelhe,  and  many  other  creatures,  or  they 
would  very  probably  become  more  destruc- 
tive to  the  whole  vegetable  creation  than 
any  other  race  of  insects.  The  production 
of  this  moisture,  generally  called  honey- 
dew,  and  their  equivocal  generation,  are 
the  circumstances  which  have  attracted  the 
particular  attention  of  modern  naturalists, 
and  in  which  they  seem  to  be  distinguished 
from  all  other  parts  of  the  animal  world. 
Numerous  experiments  have  been  tried,  and 
it  is  now  ascertained  that  the  male  aphides 
are  produced  only  in  the  tenth  generation, 
and  are  but  few  in  number ;  that  these,  soon 
arriving  at  their  full  growth,  copulate  with 
the  females;  that  the  virtue  of  this  copula- 
tion is  not  exhausted  at  least  until  the  tenth 
generation;  that  all  these  generations,  ex- 
cept the  first  from  the  fecundated  eggs,  are 
produced  viviparous;  and  all  the  individuals 
are  females,  except  those  of  the  last  gene- 
ration, among  whom  some  males  make  their 
appearance,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  fresh 
series.  But  the  excremental  fluid  voided  by 
these  insects  is  equally  extraordinary.  The 
honey-dew  of  plants  is  nothing  more  than 
this  secretion :  it  neither  falls  from  the  at- 
mosphere, nor  issues  from  the  plant  itself; 
for  wherever  honey-dew  is  observable  upon 
a  leaf,  aphides  will  be  found  on  the  under- 
side of  the  leaf  or  leaves  immediately  above 
it,  and  under  no  other  circumstance  what- 
ever. Among  them  is  the  aphis  roue,  found 
in  great  numbers  on  the  leaves,  stalks,  and 
buds  of  roses ;  and  the  common  green  aphit, 
which  is  called  the  fly  when  it  infests  hop- 
gardens. 

APH'ODOS,  in  medicine,  the  recrements 
of  the  aliment  which  pass  off  by  stool. 

APHCNIA,  in  medicine,  a  deprivation 
of  voice,  or  palsy  of  the  tongue. 

APH'ORISM,  a  maxim  or  principle  of  a 
science ;  or  a  sentence  which  comprehends 
a  great  deal  in  a  few  words.  The  aphoristic 
method  has  great  advantages,  as  contain- 
ing much  matter  in  a  small  compass ;  sen- 
timents are  here  almost  as  numerous  as  ex- 
Eressions;  and  doctrines  maybe  counted 
y  phrases. 

APHRACTA,  in  antiquity,  open  vessels 
which  were  used  in  naval  engagements. 

APH  RITE,  a  mineral  substance,  so  called 
from  its  frothy  appearance ;  silvery  chalk. 

APHTHjE,  in  medicine,  the  thrush; 
small,  round,  and  superficial  ulcers  arising 
in  the  mouth.  The  principal  seat  of  this 
disease,  is  the  extremity  of  excretory  ves- 
sels, salival  glands,  &c. 

APHTHAR'DOCITES,  or  APHTHAR- 
DOCE'TjE,  a  sect  of  heretics  which  branch- 
ed off  from  the  Eutychians  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. They  denied  the  passion  of  our  Sa- 
viour, maintaining  that  his  body  was  im- 
mortal from  the  moment  of  his  conception. 

APH'TLLOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  the  stem  or  leaf  of  a  flower ;  as 
aphyllu*  eaulis,  a  leafless  stem;  aphyllut 
floe,  a  flower  having  no  calyx. 
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ATIARY,  a  plaee  where  bee*  are  kept, 
which  should  be  selected  with  great  care. 
It  should  be  sheltered  from  the  wet  as  well 
aa  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;  it 
should  face  the  south,  be  defended  from 
high  winds,  and  not  within  the  sphere  of 
offensive  smells,  or  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
any  hostile  vermin. 

ATIS.  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  four- 
winged  insects,  with  wings  entirely  mem- 
branaceous, and  (heir  tails  furnished  with 
a  sting;  comprehending  the  bee,  hornet, 

wasp,  and  humble-bee. In  mythology, 

apia  was  the  name  of  a  bull  to  which  divine 
honours  were  paid  by  the  Egyptians,  chiefly 
at  Memphis. 

APLANATIC,  in  optics,  a  term  applied 
to  that  hind  of  refraction  which  completely 
corrects  the  aberration  of  the  rays  of  light, 
and  the  colour  depending  thereon,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  achromatic,  in  which  there 
is  only  a  partial  correction  of  colour. 

APLUSTRR,  or  APLU8TRIA,  in  the 
naval  architecture  of  the  ancients,  an  orna- 
ment resembling  a  shield  fixed  in  the  poop 
of  a  ship,  in  which  case  it  differed  from  the 
acrostolium. 

APOCALYPSE,  the  Greek  name  of  the 
last  book  of  the  New  Testament,  so  called 
from  its  containing  revelations  concerning 
several  important  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
It  is  generally  attributed  to  the  apostle  St. 
John,  who  wrote  it  in  the  isle  of  Patmos, 
whither  he  bad  been  banished  by  the  em- 
peror Domitian ;  though  there  nave  not 
been  wanting  those  who  ascribe  it  to  other . 
authors,  and  even  wholly  reject  it  as  spu- 
rious. On  account  of  its  metaphorical  lan- 
guage, the  Apocalypse  has  been  explained 
differently  by  almost  every  writer  who  has 
ventured  to  interpret  it ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  it  is  one  of  those  parts  of  the  Bible 
which  has  furnished  all  sorts  of  sects  and 
fanatics  with  quotations  to  support  their 
creeds  or  opinions.  But  in  the  metaphors  and 
symbolical  expressions  with  which  the  Apo- 
calypse abounds,  the  author  seems  to  have 
baa  in  view  the  then  existing  state  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  and  its  future  pros- 
pects. 

APOCOPE,  in  grammar,  a  figure  by 
which  the  hurt  letter  or  syllable  of  a  word  is 
cutoff. 

APOCRYPHA,  in  theology,  certain  books 
of  doubtful  authority  which  are  not  received 
into  the  canons  of  holy  writ ;  being  either 
spurious,  or  not  acknowledged  as  of  divine 
origin. 

APODICTICA,  in  rhetoric,  an  epithet 
for  arguments  which  are  fitted  for  proving 
the  truth  of  any  point. 

APODIOX1S,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  where- 
by we  either  pass  over  a  thing  slightly,  or 
reject  \jL  as  unworthy  of  notice. 

APODIX1S  in  rhetoric,  an  evident  de- 
monstration. 

APOITOSIS,  in  rhetoric  the  latter  part 
of  a  complete  exordium,  or  application  of  a 
simile. 

'AP'ODE8,  the  name  of  one  of  the  orders 
of  fishes  in  the  Linnsan  distribution  of 
animals.    Their  leading  character  is,  that 


they  have  no  ventral  fins.  There  are  twelve 
genera,  among  which  is  the  eel  tribe. 

APOGEE',  in  astronomy,  that  point  of 
the  orbit  at  which  the  sun,  moon,  or  any 
planet  is  most  distant  from  the  earth.  This 
term,  as  well  as  the  perigte,  was  most  in 
use  among  the  ancients ;  modern  astrono- 
mers, making  the  sun  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse, mostly  use  the  terms  aphelion  and 
ptf'ihtlnm. 

APOGRAPH,  a  copy  or  transcript  of 
some  book  or  writing.  It  is  opposed  to  o«- 
tograph. 

APOL1DE8,  in  Roman  history,  those 
who  were  banished  to  some  Temote  part, 
and  condemned  to  hard  labour,  with  the 
loss  of  citizenship. 

APOLLINA'RES,  LUT)I  or  APOLLI- 
NARIAN  GAMES,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
were  instituted  v.  c.  642.  They  were  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Apollo,  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  in  consequence  of  a  prediction 
of  the  prophet  Marcius  relative  to  the  battle 
of  Canne. 

APOLLINA'RIANS.  in  church  history, 
a  sect  of  heretics,  who  maintained  that 
Jesus  Christ  had  neither  a  rational  human 
sou),  nor  a  true  body. 

APOL'LO  BEI/VIDERE,  an  ancient  mar- 
ble statue  of  Apollo  most  exquisitely  finish- 
ed. It  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  Antium,  in 
the  15th  century,  and  placed  in  the  Belvi- 
dere  gallery  of  the  Vatican  palace  at  Rome. 

APOLLO'NIA,  in  antiquity,  an  annual 
festival  celebrated  by  the  ASgialians  in  ho- 
nour of  Apollo. 

AP'OLOGUE,  a  poetical  fiction,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  the  improvement  of  morals. 
Some  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  this  term 
ought  to  be  confined  to  that  species  of  fable 
in  which  brute  or  inanimate  things,  as 
beasts  or  flowers,  are  made  to  speak ;  but 
this  distinction,  so  far  from  being  followed, 
is  generally  reversed.  It  is,  in  reality,  more 
usual  to  give  the  name  of  apologue  where 
human  actors  only  are  introduced. 

APOL'LYON,  a  name  in  Scripture  given 
to  the  devil,  or  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit. 

APOPH'ASIS,  a  figure  of  speech  in  which 
the  orator  briefly  alludes  to,  or  seems  to  de- 
cline stating,  that  which  he  wishes  to  insi- 
nuate. 

APOPHLEG'MATISM,  a  medicine  to 
promote  the  carrying  off  phlegmatic  hu- 
mours. 

APOPHORETA,  in  antiquity,  presents 
made  to  the  guests  at  feasts,  or  other  en- 
tertainments, which  they  carried  away  with 
them. 

APOPH'RADES,  in  medicine,  an  epithet 
for  the  day  in  which  a  disorder  comes  to  the 
crisiB. 

AFOPHTHEGM,  or  AFOTHEGM,  a 
short,  sententious,  and  instructive  remark, 
especially  if  pronounced  by  a  person  of  dis- 
tinguished character. 

APOPHTAS,  in  medicine,  the  ramifica- 
tion of  the  veins. 

APONEUROSIS,  in  surgery,  the  exten- 
sion of  a  nerve  or  tendon.  The  same  term 
is  also  used  for  the  cutting  off  a  nerve,  &c. 

ArOPH'YSIS,  in  anatomy,  an  excres- 
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3  I  cence  from  the  body  of  a  bone,  of  which  it 
ii  a  true  continuous  part,  as  a  branch  is  of 
a  tree. 

APOPH'YGE,  in  architecture,  the  part  of 
a  column  where  it  springs  out  of  its  base. 

APOPH'YLLITE,  a  mineral  of  fohated 
structure  and  a  peculiar  pearly  lustre,  men 
a  fragment  is  forcibly  rubbed  against  a  hard 
body,  it  separates  into  thin  lamias. 

APOPLEXY,  a  disorder  in  which  the  pa- 
tient is  suddenly  deprived  of  the  exercise  of 
all  the  senses,  and  of  voluntary  motion ; 
while  a  strong  pulse  remains  with  a  deep 
respiration,  attended  with  a  stertor,  and 
the  appearance  of  a  profound  sleep.  From 
the  appearance  of  every  symptom,  there 
is  scarcely  room  to  doubt  that  complete 
apoplexy  is  produced  by  the  pressure  of 
blood  (whether  extravasated  or  not)  upon 
the  brain ;  and  it  is  most  usually  found  to 
accompany  persons  of  a  full  habit  of  body, 
who  have  a  short  neck  and  a  system  dis- 
posed to  a  too  copious  sanguification. 

APOPLECTA,  in  anatomy,  the  internal 
jugular  vein. 

APOSTACY,  is  the  quitting  any  system 
of  thinking  or  acting,  good  or  bad :  but  the 
word  is  generally  used,  in  a  reproachful 
sense,  of  one  who  has  changed  his  religious 
opinions. 

A  POSTERIORI,  in  logic,  a  mode  of  rea- 
soning from  the  effect  to  the  cause. 

APOSTAX'IS,  in  medicine,  any  deflux- 
ion,  but  particularly  of  blood  from  the  nose. 

APOSTLE,  properly  signifies  a  person 
delegated  or  sent  by  another  upon  some 
business;  and  hence,  by  way  of  eminence, 
denotes  one  of  the  twelve  disciples  com- 
missioned by  Jesus  Christ  to  preach  the 
gospel. 

APOSTOLIC,  or  APOSTOLICAL,  an 
epithet  for  what  pertained  to  the  apostles, 
their  doctrine,  &c.  It  is  now  applied  by 
the  catholics  to  the  Romish  church  only,  as 
the  apostolic  see,  an  apostolic  brief,  tfc. 

APOSTROPHE,  a  figure  of  speech,  by 
which  the  orator  turns  from  his  subject  to 
address  a  person  either  absent  or  dead,  as 
if  he  were  present.  — —  Afostbofhb,  in 
grammar,  a  mark  of  contraction  in  a  word; 
thus,  lov*d  for  loved. 

APOTHE'OSIS,  deification,  or  the  cere- 
mony of  placing  among  the  gods,  which  was 
frequent  among  the  ancients.  It  was  one 
of  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  which  he 
had  borrowed  from  the  Chaldees,  that  vir- 
tuous persons,  after  their  death,  were  raised 
into  the  order  of  the  gods.  And  hence  the 
ancients  deified  all  the  inventors  of  things 
useful  to  mankind,  and  who  had  done  any 
important  service  to  the  commonwealth. 
This  honour  was  also  conferred  on  several 
of  the  Roman  emperors  at  their  decease. 

APOTH'ESIS,  in  surgery,  the  placing  of 
a  fractured  limb  in  the  position  in  which  it 
ought  to  remain. 

APOT'OME,  in  music,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  greater  and  the  less  semitone, 
being  expressed  by  the  ratio  of  128  to  125. 

APPARATUS,  the  component  parts  of 
machinery ;  or  a  set  of  instruments  or  uten  • 
ails  necessary  for  practising  any  art. 


APPAR'ENT,  in  a  general  sense,  some- 
thing that  is  visible  to  the  eyes,  or  obvious  to 

the  understanding. Appabbkt,  among 

mathematicians  and  astronomers,  denotes 
things  as  they  appear  to  us,  in  contradis- 
tinction from -what  they  really  are:  thus 
we  say,  the  apparent  diameter,  distance, 
magnitude,  place,  figure,  &c.  of  bodies. — - 
Apparent  conjunction  of  the  planets,  is 
when  a  right  line,  supposed  to  be  drawn 
through  their  centres,  passes  through  the 
eye  of  the  spectator,  and  not  through  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  And,  in  general,  the 
apparent  conjunction  of  .any  objects,  is 
when  they  appear,  or  are  placed  in  the  same 

right  line  with  the  eye. ArrABBBT,  in 

law,  is  an  epithet  for  an  heir,  whose  right 
of  inheritance  is  indefensible ;  as  the  heir 
apparent ;  or  immediate  heir  to  the  crown, 
in  distinction  from  the  heir  presumptive. 

APPARI'TION,  a  term  used  for  an  effect 
by  which  the  mind  operates  on  the  sense, 
instead  of  the  sense  on  the  mind;  or  when 
the  sense  is  diseased  and  transmits  false 
ideas  to  the  mind ;  two  causes  which  have 
been  the  fruitful  source  of  numberless  su- 
perstitions and  tales  among  the  credulous 
and  ignorant.  Hence  the  idea  of  ghosts, 
spectres,  and  supernatural  visions. Ap- 
parition, in  astronomy,  signifies  a  star  or 
other  luminary's  becoming  visible,  which 
before  was  hid.  It  stands  opposed  to  oc- 
cultation.  The  circle  of  apparition  is  an 
imaginary  line,  within  which  the  stars  are 
always  visible  in  any  given  latitude. 

APPARITO'RES,  among  the  Romans,  a 
general  term  to  comprehend  all  attendants 
of  judges  and  magistrates  appointed  Jo  re- 
ceive and  execute  their  orders. Affab'- 

itob,  in  English  law,  is  a  messenger  that 
serves  the  process  of  a  spiritual  court. 

APPEAL',  in  law,  the  removal  of  a  cause 
from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  court  or  judge, 
when  a  person  thinks  nimself  aggrieved  by 
the  sentence  of  the  inferior  judge.  Appeals 
lie  from  all  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  to 
the  House  of  Lords. 

APPEARANCE,  in  perspective,  the  pro- 
jection of  a  figure  or  body  on  the  perspec- 
tive plane.— —In  astronomy,  the  same  as 
phenomenon,  or  phasis. In  law,  it  sig- 
nifies a  defendant's  filing  a  common  or  spe- 
cial bail,  on  any  process  issued  out  of  a 
court  of  judicature. 

APPEL'LANT,  or  APPELLOR,  in  law, 
he  who  makes  or  brings  an  appeal.  It  was 
formerly  much  used  for  one  who  brought 
an  appeal  in  a  criminal  prosecution. 

APPEL'LATIVE,  in  grammar,  a  noun  or 
name  applicable  to  a  whole  species  or  kind, 
as,  a  man,  a  horse. 

APPELLEE',  in  law,  he  of  whom  the  ap- 
peal or  accusation  is  made. 

APPENDANT,  in  law,  anything  that  is 
inheritable,  belonging  to  some  more  worthy 
inheritance ;  as  an  advowson,  common,  or 
court,  may  be  appendant  to  a  manor,  land 
to  an  office,  &c 

APPENDIC'ULATE,in  botany,  append- 
ed at  the  extremity ;  as  petiolus  appendicu- 
latus,  a  petiole  that  has  a  small  leaf  or 
leaves  at  the  base. 
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APPENDIX,  in  literature,  a  treatise  or 
supplement  added  at  the  end  of  a  work,  to 
render  it  more  complete. 

APPLICATION,  in  geometry,  is  nsed 
either  for  division,  for  applying  one  quan- 
tity to  another,  whose  areas, hut  not  figures, 
shall  be  the  same;  or,  for  transferring  a 
given  line  into  a  circle,  or  other  figure,  so 
that  its  end  shall  be  in  the  perimeter  of  the 

figure. Amplication  of  one  science  to 

another,  is  the  use  made  of  the  principles 
of  the  one  in  perfecting  the  other:  as  in 
the  application  of  algebra  and  geometry  to 
mechanics ;  of  mechanics  to  geometry ;  of 
geometry  and  astronomy  to  geography ;  of 
geometry  and  algebra  to  natural  philoso- 
phy.  Application,   in   medicine,    any 

communication  to  the  body,  externally  or 
internally,  by  way  of  a  remedy. 

APPOGIATU'RA,  in  music,  a  small  note 
inserted  by  the  practical  musician,  between 
two  others,  at  some  distance ;  or  a' note  in- 
serted by  way  of  embellishment. 

APPOSITION,  in  grammar,  the  placing 
two  or  more  substantives  together,  without 
any  copulative  between  them,  as,  Welling- 
ton, the  conqueror. 

APPRAISING,  the  valuing  or  setting  a 
price  on  goods.  Appraisers  are  sworn  to 
value  goods  fairly ;  for  which  reason  they 
are  often  termed  tvoorn  appraisers. 

APPREHENSION,  in  logic,  the  first  or 
most  simple  act  of  the  mind,  whereby  it 
perceives,  or  is  conscious  of  some  idea:  it 
is  more  usually  called  perception. 

APPRENTICE,  a  young  person  bound 
by  indentures  or  articles  of  agreement  to  a 
tradesman  or  artificer,  to  learn  his  trade  or 
mystery. 

APPROACH'ES,  in  fortification,  the 
works  thrown  up  by  the  besiegers,  in  order 
to  get  nearer  a  fortress  without  being  ex- 
posed to  the  enemy's  cannon. 

APPROPRIATION,  in  ecclesiastical  law, 
the  annexing  a>enefice  to  the  proper  and 
perpetual  use  of  a  religious  house,  bishop- 
ric, college,  &c. ;  in  the  same  way  as  im- 
propriation is  the  annexing  a  benefice  to 
the  use  of  a  lay  person,  or  corporation ;  that 
which  is  an  appropriation  in  the  hands  of 
religious  persons,  Deing  usually  called  an 
impropriation  in  the  hands  of  the  laity. 

APPROTER,  in  law,  one  who,  confess- 
ing that  he  has  committed  a  felony,  accuses 
one  or  more  of  his  accomplices. 

APPROXIMATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  leaf;  approximatum  folium,  a  leal  that 
stands  close  to  the  stem. 

APPROXIMATION,  in  a  general  sense, 
the  getting  near  to  an  object. In  ma- 
thematics, a  continual  approach  to  a  root 
or  quantity  sought,  but  not  expected  to  be 
found. 

APTUL8E,  in  astronomy,  the  approach 
of  a  planet  towards  a  conjunction  with  the 
sun  or  any  of  the  fixed  stars. 

APPUP,  in  the  manege,  the  sense  of  the 
action  of  the  bridle  in  the  horseman's  hand. 
Thus  a  horse  has  no  appui,  when  he  cannot 
suffer  the  bit  to  bear  even  slightly  upon 
the  parts  of  the  mouth;  or  too  much  appui, 
when  he  throws  himself  too  much  upon  the 


bit,  &Cj Arrci,  in  the  military  art,  is  a 

term  for  any  particular  given  point  or  body 
upon  which  troops  are  formed,  or  by  which 
they  are  marched  in  line  or  column. 

ATRIL,  the  fourth  month  of  the  year, 
according  to  European  computation.  The 
word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  aprilit,  or 
aperio,  I  open;  because  in  this  month  the 
leaves  and  blossoms  open. 

A  PRIO'RI,  a  mode  of  reasoning  from  the 
cause  to  the  effect. 

APSIDES, or AP'SES, in  astronomy, the 
two  points  of  a  planet's  orbit  in  which  it  is 
at  its  greatest  and  least  distance  from  the 
sim;  and  the  line  which  joins  them,  is 
called  the  line  of  apsides. 

APTERA,  the  seventh  order  of  insect*, 
without  wings  or  transformation.  This  in- 
cludes spiders,  fleas,  bugs,  termites,  ear- 
wigs, Ac. ;  and,  also,  lobsters,  crabs,  prawns, 
and  shrimps. 

A'PUS,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation  near 
the  north  pole.— —In  ornithology,  a  species 
of  hirundo,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  swift,  or  black  marten. 

APYREX'IA,  in  medicine,  the  abatement 
of  a  fever. 

A'QUA,  a  Latin  word,  much  used  in  che- 
mistry, signifying  water.  It  is  an  insipid, 
ponderous,  transparent,  colourless,  unin- 
flammable, and  fluid  body,  formed  by  the 

union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. Aqua 

Puea,  pure  or  common  water,  is  distin- 
guished into  Aqua  pluvia,  rain-water; 
Aqua/ontana,  spring-water ;  Aqua  puteana, 
well-water;  Aqua  fiuviali*,  river- water; 
Aqua  nivalis,  snow-water;  Aqua  paUttria, 
marsh-water;  Aqua  marina,  sea-water;  and 
Aqua  mineralia,  mineral-water. 

AQUAFORTIS,  the  common  name  of 
nitric  acid. 

AQUA  RE'GIA,  a  combination  of  nitric 
and  muriatic  acids,  so  called,  because  it 
dissolves  gold:  it  will  also  dissolve  iron, 
copper,  tin,  mercury,  regulus  of  antimony, 
bismuth,  and  zinc.  It  is  now  generally 
called  nitro  -muriatic  acid. 

AQUA  VITjE,  a  name  familiarly  (though 
most  absurdly)  applied  to  ardent  spirits, 
answering  to  the  eau  de  vie  or  brandy  of 
the  French. 

AQUATINTA,  a  style  of  engraving,  or 
rather  etching,  by  which  an  effect  is  pro- 
duced similar  to  that  of  a  drawing  in  Indian 
ink. 

AQUATtlUS,  in  astronomy,  a  constella- 
tion, which  makes  the  eleventh  sign  in  the 
zodiac.  It  is  said  to  have  been 'called  Aqua- 
rius^ or  the  water-bearer,  because  when  it 
appears  in  the  horizon,  the  weather  usually 
proves  rainy.  The  stars  in  this  constella- 
tion, in  Ptolemy's  catalogue,  are  45 ;  in 
Tycho's,  41 ;  in  Hevelius's,  4? ;  in  Flam- 
steed's,  108. 

AQUATIC,  in  natural  history,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  such  things  as  live  or  grow 
in  the  water:  thus  we  say,  aquatic  ani- 
mals, aquatic  plants,  &c. 

AQUEDUCT,  a  conduit  of  water,  is  a 
construction  of  stone  or  timber,  built  on 
uneven  ground,  to  preserve  the  level  of 
water,  and  convey  it,  by  a  canal,  from  one 
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Slace  to  another.  There  are  aqueducts  un- 
er  ground,  and  others  raised  above  it  sup- 
ported by  arches.  The  Romans  were  very 
magnificent  in  their  aqueducts.  In  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Nerva  there  were  nine, 
which  emptied  themselves  through  13,594 
pipes  of  an  inch  diameter.  That  construct- 
ed  by  Louis  XIV.  for  carrying  the  Bucq  to 
Versailles,  is  7000  fathoms  long,  with  2560 
fathoms  of  elevation,  and  contains  242  ar- 
cades. The  three  chief  aqueducts  now  in 
being,  are  those  of  the  Aqua  Virginea,  Aqua 

Felice,  and  Aqua  Paulina. Aqueduct, 

in  anatomy,  a  term  applied  by  anatomists 
to  certain  canals,  on  account  of  their  form 
or  tup. 

AU'UII.A.  in  i^mmomy,  a  conatcllation 

of  Mi-  iii.iih'-ni  hftniiphere. The  Eagle 

(A'fvihi\  vinn  reekr>nea  by  the- ancients  not 
only  the  Idnf  at  tin-  birdeh  but  the  minister 
of  Jupirer,  whr>  i*  mid  U>  have  carried  Ga- 
nywrfle  up  tntn  heaven  in  the  fnrtn  of  an 
ea?te.  it  vat  also  chosen  a*  the  svmbrvl  of 
empire,  first  by  the  Persia^*,  and  after* 
warda  by  0M  [kunan.1,  111  gfflBBflUenoe  of 
wlrich  the  eajrle  it  represented  nn  coins  in 
a  variety  of  tortus,.  Hut  the  most  freijmMlt 
reprtii(MtUiit»n  of  I  "be  eagle  wm  that  of  the 
Aquila  Fpj^iVjiMidrt,  (wtviehThe  Humana  chose 
as  their  en  sign )  an  ca^lc,  with  expanded 
winpi,  and  made  either  of  gold  or  iiher. 

AQ'UIlj.l^  in  wire  may,  the  veins  which 
pSJia  through  the  tcmplea  into  the  bead. 

AQI'lLA'mA,  in  botany,  eatfe-wood.  a 
lariii1  lT\-"  ;  rlaa*,  dc\:atnff-ia;  tnAvr,  wjso- 
gy^ia.     This  tree  is  a  native  pf  the  inuuJi- 

wood  has  been  long  used  as  a  perfume ;  and 
was  formerly  an  article  of  the  materia  me- 
dica,  under  the  name  of  agallochum,  and 
lignum  aloes. 

AQUELK'GIA,  CoitMnnr,  n  plant  bo 
callrd  from  aquila,  an  eagle.,  became  of  the 
resemblance  its  nectaries  arc  Etinposedto 
bear  to  (lie  easte'*  claws, 

AQ'UJJjOj  the  no-th^Tst  wind  ;  m  call- 
ed fmm  its  rapidity  and  vkduinencc  T6- 
seiuMimr  (lir  flight  4il  ml  *.-ii^Lf. 

AR'AMK!*aiiK,  m  BfORMQUt,  a  style 
of  itrniuuL-nt  in  pain! inland  *r'uli4iir<',  SO 
call imI  I'miu  the  Arab inn*  nnd  Mo*jr*a  who 
rejected  the  rcnrejientnlinn  nf  nnLmid*. 

AH- ABIC  FIGURES,  the  numura]  cha- 
rar  r^rs  now  naed  in  onr  aritisiin'tjr,  which 
were  borrowed  from  the  Arabians,  and  ia- 
trcnlncn-d  Ma  England  atrottj  the  1 1  r  ■.  u- u  th 
century. 

AR'ABIC,  or  GUM  ARABIC,  a  transpa- 
rent gum  which  exudes  from  the  Egyptian 
acacia. 

ARAB1CUS  LATIS,  in  mineralogy,  a 
stone  like  ivory  blemished  with  spots. 

ARABO-TEDES'CO,  a  style  of  architec- 
ture, in  which  the  Moorish  and  Gothic  are 
combined. 

ARACHNOI'DES,  in  zoology,  a  name 

Eiven  to  those  echini  marini,  or  sea-hedge- 
ogs,  which  are  of  a  circular  form,  but  va- 
riously indented  at  the  edges. Arach- 

hoidbs,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation  given  to 
several  different  membranes,  as  the  tunic 
of  the  crystalline  humour  of  the  eye,  the 


external  lamina  of  the  pia  mater,  and  one 
of  the  coverings  of  the  spinal  marrow. 

AR'ACK,  AR'RAC,  or  RACK,  a  spirituous 
liquor  imported  from  the  East  Indies,  used 
in  making  punch.  It  is  procured  by  distil- 
lation from  a  vegetable  juice  called  toddy, 
which  flows  by  incisions  out  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  tree.  But  the  word  arack  appears  to 
be  an  Indian  name  for  strong  liquor  of  any 
kind,  whether  distilled  from  the  juice  of 
the  cocoa-nut,  or  from  sugar,  rice,  8k. 

ARA'NEA,  in  entomology,  the  Spider, 
a  genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the  order 
aptera,  or  insects  without  wings.  Spiders 
have  five  tubercles  or  papilla:  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  belly,  whose  apertures  they  can 
enlarge  or  contract  at  pleasure ;  and  it  is 
through  these  they  spin  a  glueysubstance, 
of  which  their  bellies  are  full.  They  fix  the 
end  of  their  threads  by  applying  these  pa- 

{rillae  to  any  substance,  and  the  thread 
engthens  in  proportion  as  the  spider  re- 
cedes from  it.  The  whole  workmanship  of 
a  spider's  web  is  most  curious;  but  the 
darting  out  of  long  threads,  which  has  been 
observed  by  naturalists,  and  by  means  of 
which  some  spiders  can  convey  themselves 
to  great  distances,  deserves  particular  no- 
tice. Dr.  Lister  remarks,  that  while  he  was 
attending  closely  to  a  spider  weaving  a  net, 
he  observed  it  suddenly  to  desist;  and  turn- 
ing its  tail  to  the  wmd,  it  darted  out  a 
thread  with  the  violence  and  stream  we  see 
water  spout  out  of  a  jet :  this  thread,  taken 
up  by  the  wind,  was  immediately  carried  to 
some  fathoms  long ;  still  issuing  out  of  the 
belly  of  the  insect.  By-and-by  the  spider 
leaped  into  the  air,  and  the  thread  mounted 
her  up  swiftly.  He  made  a  similar  obser- 
vation on  near  thirty  different  species  of 
spiders ;  and  found  the  air  filled  with  young 
and  old,  sailing  on  their  threads,  and  doubt- 
less seizing  gnats  and  other  insects  in  their 
passage,  there  being  often  manifest  signs  of 
slaughter,  legs  ana  wings  of  flies,  Ac.  on 
these  threads,  as  well  as  in  their  webs  be- 
low. It  is  scarcely  credible  to  what  height 
they  will  mount ;  but  in  fair  calm  weather 
during  autumn,  if  a  person  will  fix  his  eye 
some  time  on  any  part  of  the  heavens,  he 
may  perceive  the  white  webs,  at  a  vast  dis- 
tance, very  distinctly  appearing  from  the 
azure  sky.  Leuwenhoek  has  computed  that 
100  of  the  single  threads  of  a  full-grown 
spider  are  not  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
hair  of  his  beard;  and  consequently,  if  the 
threads  and  hair  be  both  round,  ten  thou- 
sand such  threads  are  not  bigger  than  such 
a  hair.  He  calculates  farther,  that  when 
young  spiders  first  begin  to  spin,  400  of 
them  are  not  larger  than  one  of  a  full 
growth ;  allowing  which,  4,000,000  of  a  young 
spider's  threads  are  not  so  big  as  the  single 
hair  of  a  man's  beard !  Our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  particularize  the  different  spe- 
cies ;  but  there  is  one  which  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  for  its  size  and  strength,  called 
Abamba  Ahicclabia,  or  Bird-catching 
Spider,  a  gigantic  species,  not  uncommon 
in  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  of  sufficient 
size  to  seize  on  small  birds,  which  it  de- 
stroys by  wounding  with  its  fangs. 
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ARSOM'ETER,  an  instrument  where- 
with to  measure  the  density  or  gravity  of 
fluids.  The  areometer,  or  water  poise,  is 
usually  made  of  glass:  consisting  of  a 
round  hollow  ball,  which  terminates  in  a 
long  slender  neck,  hermetically  sealed  at 
top :  there  being  at  first  as  much  quick- 
silver  put  into  it  as  will  serve  to  balance,  or 
keep  it  swimming  in  an  erect  position.  The 
stem,  or  neck,  is  divided  into  degrees  or 
parts,  which  are  numbered,  to  show,  by  the 
depth  of  its  descent  into  any  liquor,  the 
lightness  or  density  of  it :  for  that  fluid  is 
heaviest  in  which  it  sinks  least,  and  lightest 
in  which  it  rinks  deepest. 

ARBITER,  in  civil  law,  a  judge  ap- 
pointed by  the  magistrate, or  chosenby  the 
parties  to  decide  any  point  of  difference. 
An  arbiter  must  judge  according  to  usages 
of  the  law,  but  the  arbitrator  is  permitted 
to  use  his  own  discretion,  and  accommo- 
date the  difference  in  the  manner  that  ap- 
pears to  him  most  just  and  equitable. 

ARBITRATION,  or  ARBITREMENT, 
a  power  given  by  two  or  more  contending 
parties  to  some  person  or  persons  to  deter- 
mine the  dispute  between  them. 

AR'BOR,  in  mechanics,  the  principal 
part  of  a  machine  which  serves  to  sustain 
the  rest :  also  the  axis  or  spindle  on  which 
a  machine  turns. 

AR'BOR  DIAN'E,  or  Silver  Tree,  is  the 
result  of  an  experiment  in  chemistry,  by 
which  the  branches  and  figure  of  a  tree  are 
represented  by  an  amalgam  of  silver  and 
mercury,  which  appear  to  vegetate  in  a  very 
beautiful  manner.  The  experiment  is  thus 
performed.  Take  one  part  of  silver,  and 
with  it  saturate  a  certain  portion  of  nitrous 
acid:  this  is  to  be  diluted  with  20  parts  of 
clean  water,  and  poured  upon  two  parts  ot 
mercury.  After  a  short  time  a  crystallisa- 
tion will  take  place,  in  the  shape  of  a  tree, 
with  its  branches,  Ac. 

AR'BOR  8CIENTLS,  a  general  distri- 
bution or  scheme  of  science,  or  knowledge. 
A'RiEOSTYLE,  in  architecture,  a  sort  of 
intercolomniation,  in  which  the  columns 
are  at  a  distance  from  each  other. 

ARBORESCENT,  a  term  applied  to  all 
such  things  as  resemble  trees;  thus  we 
read  of  arborescent  shrubs,  arborescent 
animals,  &c  of  which  last  kind  is  that  great 
natural  curiosity  the  star-fish. 

ARTBORIST,  a  person  skilled  in  that  part 
of  botany  which  treats  of  trees. 
AR'BOR  VITJE,  an  evergreen  shrub. 
ARBUTUS,  the  strawberry-tree;  a  beau- 
tiful shrub,  bearing  a  red  roundish  berry. 

ARC,  any  part  of  a  curve  line,  as  of  a  cir- 
cle, ellipse,  Ac. 

ARC,  or  ARCH  DIURNAL,  in  astrono- 
my, that  part  of  a  circle  described  by  a  hea- 
venly body,  between  its  rising  and  setting. 
The  nocturnal  arch  is  that  which  is  de- 
cribed  between  its  setting  and  rising. 

ARCA'NUM,  among  physicians,  any  re- 
medy, the  preparation  of  which  is  indus- 
triously concealed,  in  order  to  enhance  its 
value. 

ARCH,  a  concave  building  with  a  mould 
bent  in  form  of  a  curve,  erected  to  support 


some  structure.  Arches  are  either  circular, 
elliptical  or  straight,  as  they  are  improperly 
called  by  workmen.  Elliptical  arches  con- 
sist of  a  semi-ellipsis,  and  have  commonly 
a  key-stone  and  imposts;  they  are  usually 
described  bv  workmen  on  three  centres. 
Straight  arches  are  those  used  over  doors 
and  windows,  and  having  plain  straight 
edges,  both  upper  and  under,  which  are  pa- 
rallel, but  both  the  ends  and  joints  pout 
towards  a  centre.  The  term  arch  is  pecu- 
liarly used  for  the  space  between  the  two 
piers  of  a  bridge,  for  the  passage  of  water, 

vessels,  &c. TaiuMrnALAacK,  a  stately 

gate  of  a  semicircular  form,  adorned  with 
sculpture,  inscriptions,  Ac.  erected  in  ho- 
nour of  those  who  had  deserved  a  triumph. 

Abcb,  as  a  syllable  prefixed  to  another 

word,  denotes  the  highest  degree  ot  its 
kind,  whether  good  or  bad;  as  archangel, 
archduke,  archbishop,  archJUnd,  Ac.  Many 
of  the  highest  offices  in  different  empires 
have  this  syllable  prefixed  to  them. 


ARCHAISM,  any  antiquated  word  or 
_  tirase.  The  use  of  archaisms,  though 
generally  objectionable,  occasionally  add 


to  the  beauty  and  force  of  a  sentence. 

ARCHBISH'OP,  a  metropolitan  prelate, 
having  several  suffragan  bishops  under  him. 


In  England  there  are  two  archbishops— the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  is  primate 
of  all  England ;  and  the  archbishop  of  York, 
who  is  only  styled  primate  of  England.  The 
first  establishment  of  archbishops  in  Eng- 
land, according  to  Bede,  was  in  the  time  of 
Lucius,  said  to  be  the  first  Christian  king 
in  Britain ;  but  the  first  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury was  Austin,  appointed  u.  698,  by 
Ethelbert,  when  he  was  converted.  An 
archbishop  consecrates  the  inferior  dioces- 
ans, as  those  ordain  priests  and  deacons, 


and  when  invested  with  his  dignity,  he  is 
term  wnichproba- 
period  of  English 

history,  in  which  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 


said  to  be  enthroned ;  a  term  wnicn  proba- 
bly originated  with  that  period  of  English 


bury  had  some  of  the  privileges  of  absolute 
royalty. 

ARCHDEA'CON,  an  ecclesiastical 
officer,  next  in  rank  below  a  bishop. 
Every  diocese  has  one,  and  the  generality 
more.  They  are  usually  appointed  by  their 
diocesans;  but  their  authority  is  inde- 
pendent. They  visit  the  clergy,  and  have 
courts  for  the  punishment  of  offenders  by 
spiritual  censures,  and  for  hearing  all  other 
causes  that  mil  within  ecclesiastical  cogni- 
zance. 

ARCH'ERT,  the  art  of  shooting  with 
the  bow  and  arrow.  Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  gunpowder,  the  arrow  has  ceased  to 
be  employed  as  an  offensive  weapon:  but 
in  former  times  it  was  reckoned  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  military  strength 
of  this  kingdom.  The  practice  of  archery 
was  followed  both  as  a  recreation  and  a 
service,  and  Edward  III.  prohibited  all 
useless  games  that  interfered  with  the 
practice  of  it  on  holidays  and  other  inter- 
vals of  leisure.  By  an  act  of  Edward  IV. 
every  man  was  to  have  a  bow  of  his  own 
height,  to  be  made  of  yew,  hazel,  or  ash, 
&c. ;  and  mounds  of  earth  were  to  be  made 
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m  every  township,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Indeed,  it  appears  from  the  use  made 
of  the  bow  by  the  English  at  the  battles  of 
Cressy,  Agincourt,  and  Poictiers,  that  their 
claim  to  be  considered  the  best  of  modern 
archers  can  scarcely  be  disputed.  If  we 
look  to  archery  as  a  pastime,  or  a  healthful 
exercise,  it  has  the  sanction  of  Galen,  as 
being  sufficiently  active,  and  not  too  violent ; 
and  if  we  consider  that,  in  addition  to  its 
giving  a  salutary  and  moderate  exertion  to 
the  muscles,  it  is  extremely  interesting 
to  the  mind  when  attended  with  compe- 
tition, we  cannot  but  be  pleased  to  see  that  it 
has  become  as  fashionable  as  it  is  healthful. 

ARCHES,  or  Court  of  Abchbs.  the 
supreme  court  belonging  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  to  wnich  appeals  lie  from 
all  the  inferior  courts  within  his  province. 

ARCHETYPE,  the  first  model  of  a  work, 
which  is  copied  after  to  make  another 
like  it.  Among  minters  it  is  used  for  the 
standard  weight  by  which  the  others  are 
adjusted.— -The  archetypal  world,  among 
Platonists,  means  the  world  as  it  existed 
in  the  idea  of  God,  before  the  visible  crea- 
tion. 

AR'CHIL,  a  violet  red  paste  used  in 
dyeing,  prepared,  by  the  aid  of  muriate  of 
ammonia,  from  the  lichen  rocellut. 

AR'CHITECT,  one  who  is  skilled  in 
architecture.  The  architect  forms  plans 
and  designs  for  edifices,  conducts  the  work, 
and  directs  the  artificers  employed  in  it. 

ARCHITECTURE,  the  art  of  inventing 
and  drawing  designs  for  buildings,  or  the 
science  which  teaches  the  method  of  con- 
structing any  edifice  for  use  or  ornament. 
It  is  divided  into  civil,  military,  and  naval; 
according  as  the  erections  are  for  civil, 
military,  or  naval  purposes;  and  for  the 
Bake  of  convenience,  other  divisions  are 
sometimes  introduced.  Architecture  ap- 
pears to  have  been  among  the  earliest  in- 
ventions, and  its  works  have  been  com- 
monly regulated  by  some  principle  of  here- 
ditary imitation.  Whatever  rude  structure 
the  climate  and  materials  of  any  country 
have  obliged  its  early  inhabitants  to  adopt 
for  their  temporary  shelter,  the  same  struc- 
ture, with  all  its  prominent  features,  has 
been  afterwards  in  some  measure  kept  up 
by  their  refined  and  opulent  posterity.  To 
Greece  we  are  indebted  for  the  three  prin- 
cipal! ordera  of  architecturn,  the  Done, 
the  I/}>tir,  and  the  ( 'ofi-n  t  A  inn  -  Ituim1  added 
two  other*,  both  formed  out  of  the  farmer, 
the  Tuitt'ta  and  the-  Ctimpmite.  Each  of 
these  has  a  particular  eipresislon  'r  wn  that 
abiding,  ot  different  partsi  of  ft  building, 
msy  b(?  rude,  i olid,  neat,  delicate,  or  gay, 
accordingly  as,  the  Tuscan,  the  Doric,  the 
lame,  the  Corinthian,  or  the  Composite 
are  employed.  The  rntmnns  of  these  se- 
tltbI  ord>.rt  are  easily  distinguishable  to 
common  observer*,  hf  TCrnOn  at  the  orna- 
ments that  we  peculiar  to  their  eanitalg; 
but  the  scierituir  ili&'frimrc  cnnjiintg, in  their 
proportion  a.  The  Tuscan  twder  b  cbarac- 
tcr-ized  by  its  simplicity  and  nrreaptb.  [t 
is  airraid  of  fill  ornament.  The  Doric  is 
enlivened  with  ornament  a  in  the  frfre  and 


capital.  The  Ionic  is  ornamented  with  the 
volute  scroll,  or  spiral  horn:  its  ornaments 
are  in  a  style  of  composition  between  the 
plainness  of  the  Doric,  and  the  richness  of 
the  Corinthian.  The  Corinthian  order  is 
known  by  its  capital  being  adorned  with 
two  sorts  of  leaves ;  between  these  rise 
little  stalks,  of  which  the  volutes  that  sup- 
port the  highest  part  of  the  capital,  are 
formed.  The  Composite  is  nearly  the  same 
as  the  Corinthian,  with  an  addition  of  the 
Ionic  volute. .  In  their  private  buildings 
the  Roman  architects  followed  the  Greeks ; 
but  in  their  public  edifices  they  far  sur- 
passed them  in  grandeur.  During  the 
dark  ages  which  followed  the  destruction 
of  the  Roman  empire,  the  classic  architec- 
ture of  Greece  and  Rome  was  lost  sight 
of,  but  was  again  revived  by  the  Italians 
at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  letters. 
The  Gothic  style  was  so  called  because  it 
was  first  used  by  the  Visigoths ;  but  at  first 
it  was  vastly  inferior  to  that  which  we  now 
call  Gothic,  and  which  exhibits  grandeur 
and  splendour,  with  the  most  accurate  exe- 
cution. The  Saxon  and  Norman  styles  were 
so  called  because  they  were  respectively 
used  by  the  Saxons  before  the  Conquest, 
and  by  the  Normans  after,  in  the  building 
of  churches.  The  Saxon  style  was  distin- 
guished by  the  semicircular  arch,  which 
they  seem  to  have  taken  partly  from  the 
Romans,  and  partly  from  their  ancestors 
on  the  continent.  The  Norman  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  particulars: 
the  walls  were  very  thick,  generally  without 
buttresses;  the  arches,  both  within  and 
without,  semicircular,  and  supported  by 
very  plain  and  solid  columns,  Thene  two 
atffe^erHitimied  robe  tUennrvnilinsmndes 
of  huildmg  in  England  until  I  he  rei&n  of 
Jlenrif  II.,  when  a  new  made  wan  intro- 
duced, wtillch  wa*  called  morfrrn  Gothic. 
TV  bet  her  thia  waa  pqreJr  ft  deviation  from 
the  other  twrj  modes,  or  whether  if  wa*  de- 
rived from  anv  foreign  source,,  ianot  know  n. 
It  is,  howx-ver,,  supposed  to  be  of  Sjitihtiuc 
extractum,  and  to  havsheen  introduced  by 
the  Ernttden.  The  sljle  ia  distinguished 
by  its  numerous  bu t( rCBsCs,  lofty  spires 
and  pinnacles, large  and  ramified  windows, 
with  a  profusion  Of  ornaments  tlixonghuilt. 
In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the 
taste  lor  {.Trcea  und  Raman  architecture 
revived,  and  hroaght  the  tWn  order?  again 
into  usch  althnuph  for  BAered  edifices  the 
Saxon  and  Gotlkic,  styles  still  maintain  the 
pri>  eminence, 

ARCHITRAVE  in  architecture,  that 
part  of  a  column,,  or  order  of  rohmins, 
which  Uf4  immediately  upon  the  capital; 
beiug  the  lowest  member  of  the  entabla- 
ture. Over  a  chimney,  thia  member  is 
called  the  mantle- piece  ►  and  oyer  doors  or 
Wiwiuns,  Mn3'  hrin  rthyron. 

AR'CKIYAIJLT,  in  architecture  the 
inner  com  our  of  an  arch,  or  a  frame  set  off 
with  mouldings,  running  oTer  the  faces  of 
the  arch  atones,  and  bearing  upon  the  im- 
posts. 

ARCHITES,  ancient  records,  or  char- 
ters which  contain  titles,  pretensions,  pri- 
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vileges,  and  prerogative*  of  a  community, 
family,  city,  or  kingdom. 
ARCHON,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
and  commonwealth  of  Athens. 
RCTIC,  Northern;  lying  under  the 
wrctot,  or  bear.  In  astronomy,  the  arctic 
or  aorta  pole,  is  that  which  is  raised  above 
our  horizon,  and  is  nearly  pointed  oat  by 
the  last  star  in  the  tail  of  Ursa  minor. 
The  arctic  circle  is  a  lesser  circle  of  the 
sphere  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  distant 
S39  W  from  the  north  pole.    This  and  the 


antareticmrt  often  called  polar  circles,  and 
may  be  conceived  to  be  described  by  the 
motion  of  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  round 


ARCT08,  or  ARCTUS,  in  astronomy, 
the  Greek  name  for  the  Una  major  and 
minor,  or  the  great  and  little  Bear. 

ARCTCRA,  in  medicine,  infammation 
of  the  finger  or  toe,  from  the  curvature  of 
the  nail. 

ARCTU'RUS,  a  fixed  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  in  the  constellation  of  Arcto- 
phylax  or  Bootes. 

ARCUATION,  in  horticulture,  the  rais- 
ing of  trees  by  layers. AbcuahOn,  in 

surgery,  a  distortion  or  incurvation  of  the 
bones. 

ARCUBALI8TA,  a  cross-bow;  a  term 
which  has  been  contracted  both  into  Bo- 
litta  and  Arbalitt. 

ARDASTSINES,  a  very  fine  sort  of  Per- 
sian silk ;  the  finest  used  in  the  looms  of 
France. 

ARDB'SIA,  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  of 
argillaceous  earths,  consisting  of  alumina, 
silica,  &c. 

A'REA,  the  site  or  space  of  ground  on 
which  any  building  is  erected;  but  more 
generally  applied  to  the  open  space  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bouse.— Abba,  in  geometry, 
the  *ui*<>rfirinl  crmtents  of  any  figure,  as  a 

trfciii(ili,(  quu.iiln*fl(flf,  Ar. -Vbi  ^ ,  i u  iai- 

neralogyf  the  xnjus  ddg  Croat  the  niinrt,,  or 
tht<  ptace  where  it  it  dujr, 

AUE'CA,  an  Indian  nut.  thtf  frair  "f  a 
kind  of  paltri- tree,  which  The  nation  roll  up 
in  s  betel  leaf,  »nd  nhw  to  h^tp  digeitwn. 

ABET* Ah  in  fljiman  antitiuityj  thnT  part 
of  t  tin  Amphitheatre  wherr  tbe  gladiators 
foe  ifKt-  «a  called  from  iti  being?  always 
stii.-wtHi  with  sand,  t«i  roncta!  1r»iin  the 
view  of  Hit  people,  tin?  oluod  spilt  in  the 

cotubSL Am*  A j,  fa  wiiueraJopy,  a  genu* 

of  ttirthfl  of  the  Bilicw]U»  order - 

A'REOLA..  the  coloured  circle  iDTroaad- 
ing  the  nipple  of  the  brra:^ 

ABKNA  TlO,  a.  kind  of  dry  tmth,  wbsran 
the  patient  Sat  with,  hi*  bare  (net  on  hot 
san<L 

AH  EOF' At  J  ITS,  a  sovereign  tritmnnl  at 
Atli>MjH.  fftmoui  for  tlif  jnntice  and  impar- 
tiality of  its  decrees.  It  was  in  the  town, 
on  a  .w»— .  v.  ~ill  o^^uuic  ui  tu*.  wi.jJel. 
There  are  some  remains  of  the  areopagns 
still  existing  in  the  middle  of  the  temple  of 
Theseus,  which  was  heretofore  in  the  middle 
of  the  city,  but  is  now  without  the  walls. 

AR'GAL,  or  AR'GOL,  crude  tartar,  in  the 
state  in  which  it  is  taken  out  of  empty 
wine-vessels. 


AB'GENT,  in  heraldry,  the  white  colour 
n  the  coats  of  arms  of  baronets,  knights, 


and  gentlemen. 
AB'Gl 


sub- 


GBNTINE,  in 
species  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
pearly  lustre. 

ARGIL,  in  mineralogy,  white  day;  an 
unctuous  kind  of  earth,  of  which  earthen- 
ware is  made. 

ARGILLACEOUS  EARTH,  the  earth 
of  clay,  catted  in  chemistry  aiasitea,  be- 
cause it  is  obtained  in  greatest  purity 
from  alum.  Argillaceous  earths  are  the 
basis  of  earthenware. 

AR'GO  NATIS,  in  astronomy,  a  con* 
stellation,  called  after  the  ship  of  Jason 
and  his  companions. 

ARGONAUTS,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
company  of  illustrious  Greeks,  who  em- 
barked along  with  Jason  in  the  ship  Argo, 
on  an  expedition  to  Colchis  with  a  design 
to  obtain  the  golden  fleece.  Some  writers 
imagine,  and  foremost  among  them  is  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  that  this  expedition  was 
really  an  embassy  sent  by  the  Greeks,  dur- 
ing the  intestine  divisions  of  Egypt,  in  the 
reign  of  Amenophis,  to  persuade  the  na- 
tions upon  the  coasts  of  the  Buxme  and 
Mediterranean  seas  to  take  that  opportu- 
nity of  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Egypt,  which 
Seeostris  bad  laid  upon  them:  and  that 
fetching  the  golden  fleece  was  only  a  pre- 
tence to  cover  their  true  design. 

ARGUMENT,  in  rhetoric  and  logic,  an  in- 
ference  drawn  from  premises,  the  truth  of 
which  is  indisputable,  or  at  least  highly  pro- 
bable. In  reasoning.Mr.  Locke  observes  that 
men  ordinarily  use  four  sorts  of  arguments. 
The  first  is  to  allege  the  opinions  of  men, 
whose  parts  and  learning,  enunency,  power, 
or  some  other  cause,  has  gained  a  name, 
and  settled  their  reputation  in  the  common 
esteem,  with  some  kind  of  authority;  this 
may  be  called  argnmentum  ad  verecundiam. 
Secondly,  another  way  is  to  require  the  ad- 
versaries to  admit  what  they  allege  as  a 
proof,  or  to  assign  a  better;  this  he  calls 
argnmentum  ad  ignorantiam.  A  third  way 
is,  to  press  a  man  with   consequences, 


drawn  from  bis  own  principles 

by  the  name  of  area- 
mentmm  ad  kominem.    Fourthly,  the  using 


sions;  this  is  known 

mentmm  ad  kominem.  fuunm;,  u«  wtug 
proofs  drawn  from  any  of  the  foundations 
of  knowledge  or  probability;  this  he  calls 
argument**  ad  judicium;  and  observes, 
that  it  is  the  only  one  of  all  the  four,  that 
brings  true  instruction  with  it  and  ad- 
vances us  in  our  way  to  knowledge. 

AaeuMBN*,  in  literature,  denotes  also  the 
abridgment,  or  heads  of  a  book,  history, 

chapter,  &c. Aboombwt,  in  astronomy, 

any  quantity  or  equation  on  which  depends 
another  quantity  relating  to  the  motion  of 
the  planets ;  or  it  may  be  defined,  an  arc 
whereby  another  arc  is  to  be  sought,  bear- 
ing a  certain  proportion  to  the  first  arc- 
Ex.  :  Argument  of  Inclination,  an  arch  of  a 
planef  s  orbit  intercepted  between  the  as- 
cending node,  and  the  place  of  the  planet 
from  the  sun,  numbered  according  to  the 
succession  of  the  signs. 
ARGUMENTATION,  in  logic,  sn  ope- 
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ration  of  the  intellect,  by  which  any  pro- 
position is  proved  by  the  help  of  other  pro- 
positions. 

ARGYROPCE'IA,  in  alchemy,  the  art  of 
making  silver  ont  of  inferior  metals,  by  the 
aid  of  the  philosopher's  stone. 

A'RIANS,  the  followers  of  Arias,  a  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  about  a.d.  313,  who  denied 
the  three  persons  in  the  Holy  Trinity  to  be 
of  the  same  essence,  and  affirmed  Christ  to 
be  a  creature ;  that  he  was  inferior  to  the 
Father  as  to  his  deity;  that  he  was  neither 
co-eternal,  nor  co-equal  with  him;  and 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  God,  but  a 
creature  of  the  Son. 

A'RIES,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation  of 
fixed  stars,  drawn  on  the  globe  in  the 
figure  of  a  ram.  It  is  the  first  of  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  from  which  a  twelfth 
part  of  the  ecliptic  takes  its  denomination, 
and  consists  of  sixty-six  stars.   It  is  usually 

called  the  vernal  sign. Abibs  was  also 

the  original  name  for  the  battering  ram  of 
the  ancients. 

ARIO'SO,  in  musical  composition,  the 
Italian  word  for  the  time  of  a  common  air. 

ARISTA,  in  botany,  a  long  needle-like 
beard,  which  stands  out  from  the  husk  of 
a  grain  of  corn,  grass,  &c 

ARISTOCRACY,  an  hereditary  govern- 
ment, composed  of  the  nobles,  or  superior 
citizens  of  a  country :  such  was  the  govern- 
ment of  Venice.  Aristocracy  is  also  often 
used  for  the  nobility  of  a  country,  under  a 
monarchy,  or  any  form  of  government. 

ARISTOLO'CHIA,  in  botany,  Birthteort : 
a  genus  of  the  hexandria  order,  and  gy- 
nandria  class  of  plants.  The  species  are 
all  either  shrubs  or  perennials. 

ARISTOTELIAN,  something  relating 
to  Aristotle :  thus  we  read  of  the  Aristote- 
lian philosophy,  school,  Ac.  The  Aristo- 
telians were  also  designated  Peripatetics, 
and  their  philosophy  long  prevailed  in  the 
schools,  till  it  gave  place  to  the  Newtonian. 

ARITHMETIC,  the  art  or  science  of 
numbering,  or  computing  by  certain  rules, 
of  which  the  four  first  and  simplest  are 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division.  Vulgar  Arithmetic  is  the  com- 
putation of  numbers  in  the  ordinary  con- 
cerns of  life.  Integral  Arithmetic  treats  of 
whole  numbers ;  Fractional  Arithmetic,  of 
fractional  numbers;  Decimal  Arithmetic, 
of  decimal  numbers.  The  method  of  nota- 
tion that  we  now  use  is  said  to  be  taken 
from  the  Arabians,  and  the  characters  by 
which  all  the  operations  of  common  arith- 
metic are  performed  are  these,  1,  2, 3,  4,  6, 
6,  7,  8,  9, 0.  The  first  nine  are  called  sig- 
nificant figures,  which  when  placed  singly 
denote  the  simple  numbers  subjoined  to  the 
characters;  but  when  several  significant 
numbers  are  placed  together,  the  first  or 
right  hand  figure  only  is  to  be  taken  for  its 
simple  value :  the  second  signifies  so  many 
tens,  the  third  so  many  hundreds,  and  so 
on.  Although  this  notation  consists  of 
only  nine  digits,  with  the  cipher  0,  yet,  by 

S'  ving  a  local  power  to  these  figures,  namely, 
at  of  units,  tens,  hundreds,  thousands, 
&c.  they  may  be  made  to  express  number* 


to  an  indefinite  extent.  The  Greeks  made 
use  of  the  letters  of  their  alphabet  to  re- 
present their  numbers.  The  Romans  fol- 
lowed the  same  method,  and  besides  cha- 
racters for  each  rank  of  classes,  they  intro- 
duced others  for  five,  fifty,  five  hundred,  &c. ; 
as,  I,  for  One;  V,  Five;  X,  Ten;  L,  Fifty: 
C,  One  Hundred;  D,  Five  Hundred;  and 
M,  a  Thousand.  Now  it  is  evident  that 
with  these  seven  letters  any  number  may 
be  represented,  by  repetition  and  combina- 
tion, thus  XXX  stand  for  three  tens  or 
thirty :  CCX  for  two  hundred  and  ten,  and 
so  on.  The  general  rule  with  regard  to 
the  addition  and  subtraction  of  these  let- 
ters is  this:  when  a  numeral  letter  is  placed 
after,  or  on  the  right  hand  of  one  of  greater 
value,  their  values  are  to  be  added,  thus  XVI 
stand  for  sixteen,  and  MDCCCXXXIX 
for  the  date  of  the  year  1839.  But  when  a 
numeral  letter  is  placed  before,  or  on  the 
left  hand  of  one  of  greater  value,  the 
value  of  the  less  is  taken  from  that  of  the 
greater,  thus  IV  stand  for  five  less  one, 
or  four;  IX  or  ten  less  one,  or  nine;  XC 
one  hundred  less  ten,  or  ninety,  &c. 

ARK,  the  floating  vessel  in  which  Noah 
and  his  family  were  saved  from  the  flood. 
It  was  500  feet  long,  90  broad,  and  50  high. 

ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT,  the  chest 
in  which  the  stone  tables  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments, written  by  the  divine  hand, 
were  laid  up.  The  lid  of  the  ark  was  called 
the  mercy-seat,  before  which  the  high-priest 
appeared  once  every  year  on  the  great  day 
of  expiation ;  and  the  Jews,  wherever  they 
worshipped,  turned  their  faces  towards  the 
place  where  the  ark  stood. 

ARMADA,  a  Spanish  term,  signifying  a 
fleet  of  men-of-war.  The  armada  to  which 
the  Spaniards,  in  confidence  of  success, 
gave  the  name  of  invincible,  consisting  of 
130  large  ships,  furnished  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  military  stores  and  a  large  army, 
was  intended  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  this 
country  during  the  reign  of  the  illustrious 
Elizabeth,  but  it  was  scattered  by  the  ele- 
ments and  almost  annihilated  by  the  Eng- 
lish fleet,  on  the  30th  July,  15S8.  On  which 
occasion  a  medal  was  struck  with  the  motto, 
"AfnavitDeus,  et  dissipantur,"  in  grateful 
memory  of  the  interposition  of  Heaven  in 
our  favour. 

ARMADIL1A,  called  also  Guabda  Cos- 
tab,  a  squadron  of  men-of-war  formerly 
maintained  on  the  coasts  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, to  prevent  foreigners  from  trading  with 
the  colonists  and  natives. 

ARMADILLO,  in  natural  history,  a  qua- 
druped, a  native  of  Brazil  and  the  West 
Indies,  with  the  snout  of  a  pig,  the  tail  of  a 
lizard,  and  the  feet  of  a  hedgehog.  He  is 
armed  with  a  coat  of  impenetrable  scales, 
under  which  he  retires  like  a  tortoise. 

ARMA'RIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  storehouse 
for  all  sorts  of  arms  or  utensils. 

ARMATU'RA,  in  antiquity,  the  military 
exercise  in  use  among  the  Romans,  which 
consisted  either  in  throwing  the  spear  or 
javelin,  Bhooting  with  the  bow,  &c. 

ARMENIANS,  a  sector  division  amongst 
the  eastern  Christians ;  thus  called  from 
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Armenia,  the  country  anciently  inhabited 
by  them;  there  were  two  kinds  of  Arme- 
nians, one  which  adhered  to  the  catholic 
church,  and  another  which  rejected  epis- 
copacy. They  are  generally  accused  of  being 
monophysitca,  only  allowing  of  one  nature 
in  Jesus  Christ. 

AEME'NJAN  STONE,  an  opaque  sort  of 
■tone,  of  a  greenish  blue  colour,  like  the 
lapis  lazuli.    It  is  used  as  a  purgative. 

ARMENIAN  BOLE,  a  native  bole  or 
earth  brought  from  Armenia,  commonly 
called  bole  armoniac.  It  is  used  as  an  ab- 
sorbent and  astringent. 

AR'MIGER,  an  esquire,  or  armour- 
bearer.  A  title  of  dignity  to  such  as  bear 
arms ;  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  Armi- 
ger»  by  courtesy,  as  sons  of  noblemen,  eldest 
sons  of  knights,  &c.,  and  Armigert  by  crea- 
tion, such  as  the  king's  servants,  &c. 

ARMIL'LA-Mbmbbo'sa,  in  anatomy,  is 
that  circular  ligament  which  comprehends 
all  the  tendons  of  the  whole  hand  as  it  were 
a  circle.^— Abmilla,  in  antiquity,  a  brace- 
let or  ornament  for  the  wrist,  presented  as 
a  badge  of  distinction  to  soldiers. 

AR'MILLARY  SPHERE,  in  astronomy, 
an  artificial  sphere  composed  of  a  number 
of  circles  put  together  in  their  natural  or- 
der to  assist  the  imagination  in  conceiving 
of  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies.  This 
sphere  revolves  on  its  axis  with  a  silvered 
horizon,  which  is  divided  into  degrees,  and 
moveable  every  way  upon  a  brass  supporter. 
The  other  parts  are  the  equinoctial,  xodiac, 
meridian,  tropic  and  polar  circles. Au- 
xiliary Trioowometbb,  an  instrument, 
consisting  of  five  semi-circles  divided  and 
graduated  so  as  to  solve  many  problems  in 
astronomy. 

ARM1NIAN8,  followers  of  Arminins;  a 
sect  of  Christians  which  arose  in  Holland, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
and  separated  themselves  from  the  Calvin- 
ists.  They  consider  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  as  unessential  to  salvation;  and  the 
worship  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  unordaincd 
by  any  precept  of  the  scriptures.  Their 
great  principle  is,  that  all  sects  of  Chris- 
tians ought  to  be  tolerated. 

ABYMOUK,  a  name  for  all  such  habili- 
ments as  serve  to  defend  the  body  from 
wounds,  especially  of  darts,  a  sword,  a  lance, 
&c.  A  complete  suit  of  armour  anciently 
consisted  of  a  casque  or  helm,  a  gorget, 
cuirass,  gauntlets,  tasses,  brassets,  cuishes, 
and  covers  for  the  legs,  to  which  the  spurs 
were  fastened.  This  they  called  armour 
cap-a-pie ;  and  was  worn  by  cavaliers  and 
men  at  arms.  The  infantry  had  only  part 
of  it,  vis.  a  pot  or  head-piece,  a  cuirass  and 
tasses ;  but  all  of  them  made  light.  Lastly, 
the  horses  themselves  had  their  armour, 
wherewith  to  cover  the  head  and  neck.  Of 
all  this  furniture  of  war,  scarcely  any  thing 
is  now  retained  except  the  cuirass. 

ARMOUR-BEARER,  the  person  who  was 
formerly  employed  to  carry  the  armour  of 
another. 

ARMS,  in  military  phraseology,  all  kinds 
of  weapons,  whether  used  for  offence  or  de- 
fence.  Arms,  in  a  legal  sense,  extend  to 


any  thing  that  a  pirn™  wean  for  Ms  own 
defence,  ut  Mifcas  in  in  hia  hind,  and  mn,  id 

anger*  in  strike  or  thfuw  »i  nuoiher 

A**U  denote  oJso  the  natural  weajKiHii  of 
beosti,  u  rl*w*„  test b  ,  twjik,  4c= 

AJLMS,  Co4tb  dVj  incuih  mugoia  sir  dtl- 
tiniHitJU*,  *hidi  had  lbdc  ri»c  from  the 
pmliiliTirof  the  shields  unci!  in  war  before 
the  iiiYvntinn  of  pmyowdsx, 

All'MY.  iii  a  k  pinral  »>•&**,  f*  fafcrn  far 
the  w  liolr  armed  force  rum-d  fnv  the  J  if  cure 
or  ,trv  by  l»»nL    Ib m\ limikA mnmk 

it  denotes  s  large  body  of  wildirr*,  e  unfitt- 
ing of  horse  and  foot,  evmnirMy  armed, 
and    iinnidcd.  vjtb  artillery,    Ammunition. 

En>risii-n»r  Ac,  under  a  coninitndi  r  in  chSe^ 
fivinp;  lu<utiiuaiir<Ki4ncrsJji^  majnr . geueraiUv 
brtfcmlit-r*,  olid  other  Dfirwi  kinder  bin, 
An  army  is  generally  divided  hfta  a  certain 
number  of  turpi.,  each  ctiatLtUJig  at  bri- 
ms, WtAlumt,  hnd  ■'{usdriiDA; 
field,  it  is  formed  into  bn« 


mm  res* 

when  in  I 
tlic  first    I 

scrniL-L  tJj 


am  bndft  the  thud  lb*  rear- 
guard,  vi  Imdy  of  reserve.  '1'lui  middle  of 
eacl>  line  b  occupied:  by  the  foul  .  I  in-  "i- 
vnlrv  forms  t  he  n  g b  t  and  left  «  u  i  f  of  each 
linrf  mid  Himerisiet  squadrons  oC  Wiei  are 
placed  in  t  ho  intervals  between  the  bnlta<- 

luma, The  mmitritt  of  an  ojtot,  oa  the, 

Frirncb  term  jt,  oiinautscrf  (be  hern*,  ttorrs, 
provLuuni,  nnd  ever}'  iblug  nect-msT}'  for 
service,  Aratietatt  jaortOHtt  BJati&ittJslfeal 
avc-r  ■  >  l  ■ ! .  1 1 1?  to  their  service*  into  &l  ■ 

army,  orwy  o/ tftorruf ton,  mmy  nf  r»rir#, 
&c. 

AR'NABOS,  an  aromatic  drug,  sometimes 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  cinnamon. 

A' ROBE,  in  commerce,  a  Portuguese 
measure  for  sugar,  equal  to  25  bushels. 

AROMA,  the  odoriferous  principle  pecu- 


liar to  plants  and  flowers. 

„  ptSalirm   rjniBB 
such  plants  add  oilier  hodire  sa  yurld  a  brisk 


AROl 


plants  anc 
MJLVH\ 


an  gpuftatiati  jdmoB  to 


fragrant  smell,  and  a  warm  spicy,  taste,  as 
cloves,  cardani'iiu-sted*,  tthnJuoon,  not- 
megs,  Ac.  Their  peculiar  qualities  reside 
in  a  volatile  nil,  aottsJlf  cJilled  w,  ■;.■.  ud  oil, 
and  a  grosser  resLoous  tub e tuner,  eatable 
of  being  exirscml  by  *i>mt  ot  *  use.  Aro- 
matici,  contidrrcd  as  nnrdifioeB,  warm  the 
Stomach,  and  by  ik'|in.-iu  the  wltdle  habit, 
raise  the  puJie,  anA  tLuicken  the  ri  isola- 
tion :  hence  in  cald  Inn^nJ  d  eases,  tbey  in- 
crease stretiglb,  and  prownte  tU'  nntural 
accretions. 

A'ROPH,  a  term  employed  by  the  ancient 
alchemists  for  a  distillation  of  safiron  and 
other  chemical  flowers. 

ARPEG'GIO,  in  music,  is  a  term  imply- 
ing that  the  tones  should  be  sounded  dis- 
tinctly, as  they  are  heard  on  the  harp.— Aa- 
pkgsio  Accompaniment  consists  chiefly 
of  the  notes  of  the  several  chords  taken  in 
returning  successions. 

AR'PENT,  a  French  measure  of  100 
perches. 

AR'QUEBXJS,  a  hand-gun,  larger  than  a 
musket.  He  who  used  it  was  called  an 
Arquebviier. 

ARQUEBUSA'DE,  a  kind  of  medicated 
water,  recommended  in  cases  of  gun  shot 
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wound* ;  whence  its  name.  It  is  also  called 
aqua  vulneraria  and  aqua  sclopetaria, 

ARBACHE'  in  heraldry,  a  representation 
of  a  plant  torn  up  by  the  roots. 

ARRAIGN'MENT,  m  law,  the  bringing 
a  prisoner  forth,  reading  the  indictment  to 
him,  and  putting  the  question  of  guilty  or 
not  guilty. 

AR'RAS  HANGINGS,  in  commerce,  ta- 
pestry made  at  Arras,  in  France. 

ARRAY',  the  drawing  up  of  soldiers  in 

order  of  battle. In  law,  to  challenge  an 

array,  is  to  make  exceptions  against  all  the 
persons  arrayed  or  impanelled. 

ARREST,  the  apprehending  and  re- 
straining a  person,  in  order  to  oblige  him  to 
be  obedient  to  the  law ;  which  in  all  cases, 
except  treason,  felony,- or  breach  of  the 
peace,  must  be  done  by  virtue  of  precept 
out  of  some  court.  Ambassadors,  peers  of 
the  realm,  and  members  of  parliament,  are 
privileged  from  an  arrest  for  debt.  Arrest 
of  Judombmt,  is  the  assigning  just  reasons 
why  judgment  should  not  pass :  as,  want  of 
notice  of  the  trial ;  a  material  defect  in  the 
pleading;  when  the  record  differs  from  the 
deed  pleaded ;  when  persons  are  mis-named ; 
where  more  is  given  by  the  verdict  than  is 
laid  in  the  declaration,  &c.  This  may  be 
done  either  in  criminal  or  civil  cases.— 
Arrest,  in  the  veterinary  aft,  a  disease 
seated  between  the  ham  and  the  pastern. 

ARRIE'RE  BAN,  the  phrase  for  a  gene- 
ral proclamation  of  the  French  kings,  by 
which  not  only  their  immediate  feudatories, 
but  their  vassals,  were  summoned  to  take 

the  field  of  war. An  arriere  vassal  was 

the  vassal  of  a  vassal. 

AR'RIS,in  architecture,  the  intersection 
or  line  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  exte- 
rior surfaces  of  two  bodies,  answering  to 
what  is  called  the  edge.^— Arris  fillbt, 
a  small  piece  of  timber,  of  a  triangular  sec- 
tion, used  in  raising  the  slates  against  a 
wall  that  cuts  obliquely  across  the  roof. 

ARRONDEE',  in  heraldry,  a  cross,  con- 
sisting of  sections  of  a  circle,  the  whole  of 
the  curves  being  in  the  same  direction. 

AR'ROW,  a  fight  shaft,  or  rod,  pointed 
at  one  end,  and  feathered  at  the  other,  in- 
tended as  a  weapon  of  offence.  Arrow- 
makers  were  called  JfefcAer*  (ftomfleche,  the- 
French  word  for  arrow.)    When  this  wea- 

Eon  is  borne  in  coats  of  arms,  it  is  said  to 
e  barbed  and  feathered. 

AR'ROW-GRA88,  a  plant  so  called  be- 
cause its  leaves  resemble  the  head  of  an 
arrow. 

AR'ROW-ROOT,  the  root  of  the  maranta 
arundinaeea,  a  plant  which  grows  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  furnishes  a  kind  of  starch, 
more  nutritive,  and  freer  from  peculiar 
taste  or  flavour,  than  the  starch  of  either 
wheat  or  potatoes. 

ARROW-STICK,  a  rod  employed  in  sur- 
veying. 

AR'SENIC,  a  ponderous  mineral  body, 
associated  with  a  great  many  metallic  ores. 
It  is  yellow,  white,  and  red.  Yellow  arsenic 
is  the  native  arsenic  dug  out  of  the  mines, 
otherwise  called  arsenic  ore.  White  arsenic 
is  drawn  from  the  yellow  by  sublimating; 


and  is  reduced  to  powder  by  the  mixture 
of  oxygen,  or  exp&imrc  to  tbe  si*  This  is 
someEinjE-B  used  in  uifdicine  in  *mall  ijuan- 
tities,  but  is  othernJB?  a  deadly  puiw>n. 
Red  arsenic  is  the  vcbW  ufeeui?  rubified 
by  Arc,  when.it  i»  colled  Tf-aigaU  The  fol- 
owiiig  recipe  has  been  rIteil,  as  likely  to 
be  effectual  » lififn  Arw-nie  ti.Ew  been  received 
inUi  Kfc<  utomarh.  If  &  minr.ticy  i*  swal- 
lowed krije  ciiottgh  to  endanger  life,  Irt  an 
emi-tic  bu  itoPtantLy  pivcu,  r.nd  ili'ii  l«fge 
quftmiciff?  of  hepar  uaJplnurii  (tiftmlvrd  in 
WStr  r  be  taken  i  tlii*,  a  peniple  ot  a  time, 
given  Willi  emrtka,  milk,  castor  oil,  &c.  may 
prevent  the  dire  effects  thai  would  other- 
wise follow  the  dose  of  poison. 

ARSENICAL,  an  epithet  for  whatever 
contains  or  belongs  to  arsenic,  as  arsenical 
pyrites,  &c. Arbbbical  Maorbt,  a  pre- 
paration of  antimony  with  sulphur  and 

white  arsenic Arsenical    Solutiob, 

a  solution  of  arsenic  with  sub-carbonate 
of  potash  in  distilled  water. 

ARSE'NIATE,  a  sort  of  salts  formed  by 
the  combination  of  arsenic  acid  with  differ- 
ent bases,  as  the  arseniate  of  ammonia,  &c. 

A R' 8 ON,  the  act  of  wilfully  setting 
houses  on  fire,  which  is  felony  at  common 
law,  and  likewise  by  statute. 

ART,  a  system  of  rules,  serving  to  facili- 
tate the  performance  of  certain  actions;  in 
which  sense  it  stands  opposed  to  science, 
or  a  system  of  merely  speculative  prin- 
ciples.—-'Terms  of  Art,  are  such  words  as 
are  used  in  regard  to  any  particular  art,  pro- 
fession, or  science. 

ART  and  PART,  a  phrase  used  in  Scot- 
land ;  when  any  one  is  charged  with  a  crime, 
they  say,  he  is  art  and  part  in  committing 
the  same,  that  is,  he  was  concerned  both  in 
the  contrivance  and  execution  of  it. 

AR'TERY,  a  blood  vessel,  which  proceeds 
from  the  heart,  and  gradually  becomes  less 
in  diameter  the  farther  it  goes ;  but  it  gives 
out  numberless  ramifications  in  its  course. 
Arteries  carry  the  blood  from  the  heart  to 
every  part  of  the  body,  for  the  preservation 
of  life,  for  nutrition,  generation  of  heat,  and 
the  secretion  of  the  different  fluids.  The 
action  of  the  arteries,  called  the  pulse,  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  heart. 

ARTEMISIA,  in  antiquity,  a  festival  ce- 
lebrated in  honour  of  Diana.  In  the  Lin- 
nsean  system  of  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
in  which  southernwood,  wormwood,  &c. 
are  contained. 

ARTE'SIAN  WELLS,  a  subterranean 
fountain  of  pure  water,  which  is  obtained 
by  boring  vertically  down  through  one  or 
more  of  the  geological  strata  of  the  earth, 
till  the  perforation  reaches  a  porous  gravel 
bed  containing  water,  placed  under  such 
incumbent  pressure  as  to  cause  it  to  ascend 
to  the  surface,  or  to  a  height  convenient 
for  the  operation  of  a  pump.  It  is  said  that 
they  derive  their  name  from  the  ancient 
French  province  of  Artois,  where  for  many 
centuries  they  have  been  used,  although 
their  adoption  in  this  country  is  very  re- 
cent. The  operations  employed  for  pene- 
trating the  soil  are  entirely  similar  to  those 
practised  by  the  miner,  in  boring  to  find 
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metallic  veins ;  but  the  excavator  of  Arte- 
aian  wells  mast  resort  to  peculiar  expedients 
to  prevent  the  purer  water,  which  comes 
from  deep  strata,  mingling  with  the  cruder 
waters  of  the  alluvial  beds  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  &c.  In  London  and  its  vici- 
nity there  are  now  a  great  many  of  these 
wells,  which  have  been  perforated  through 
the  immensely  thick  bed  of  London  clay, 
and  even  through  some  portions  of  the  sub- 
jacent chalk.  If  we  admit  that  the  nume- 
rous springs  which  issue  from  the  ground 
proceed  from  the  infiltration  of  the  waters 
progressively  condensed  in  rain,  dew,  &c. 
the  theory  of  these  interior  streamlets  is 
sufficiently  obvious  ;•  for  as  soon  as  the  up- 
per stratum  is  perforated,  the  waters  may 
rise,  in  consequence  of  the  hydrostatic  pres- 
sure upon  the  lower  strata,  and  even  over- 
flow the  surface  in  a  constant  stream,  pro- 
vided the  level  from  which  they  proceed  be 
proportionally  higher.  In  the  progress  of 
the  boring,  frequent  veins  of  water  are 
passed  through ;  but  .as  these  are  small 
streams,  and  perhaps  impregnated  with 
mineral  substances,  the  operation  is  carried 
on  until  an  aperture  is  made  into  a  main 
spring,  which  .will  flow  up  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  If  this  has  its  source  in  a  neigh- 
bouring bill,  the  water  will  frequently  rise 
up,  and  produce  a  continued  fountain;  but 
if  the  spring  happens  to  be  below  the  level 
of  the  surface  of  the  ground  where  the  bor- 
ing is  effected,  it  may  be  necessary  to  dig  a 
well  of  considerable  size  down  to  that  level, 
in  order  to  form  a  reservoir  into  which  the 
water  may  flow,  and  whence  it  must  be 
raised  by  a  pump. 

ARTHRITIS,  the  Gout,  in  medicine. 
[See  thcarticle  Gout.1 

ARTHRITICA,  in  botany,  a  name  used 
for  the  primrose. 

ARTHRCDIA,  in  natural  history,  a  ge- 
nus of  imperfect  crystals,  found  always  in 
complex  masses,  and  forming  long,  single 
pyramids,  with  very  short  and  slender  co- 
lumns^  In  anatomy,  a  species  of  arti- 
culation, wherein  a  flat  head  of  one  bone  is 
received  into  a  shallow  socket  of  another. 

ARTICHOKE,  a  plant  very  like  the  this- 
tle, with  scaly  heads  similar  to  the  cone 
of  the  pine  tree.  At  the  bottom  of  each 
scale,  as  also  at  the  bottom  of  each  floret, 
is  the  well  known  fleshy  edible  substance. 
The  Jerusalem  Artichoke  is  a  plant,  the 
root  of  which  resembles  a  potato,  having 
the  taste  of  the  artichoke. 

ARTICLE,  in  grammar,  a  particle  in 
most  languages,  that  serves  to  express  the 
several  cases  and  genders  of  nouns,  when 
the  languages  have  not  different  termina- 
tions to  denote  the  different  states  and  cir- 
cumstances of  nouns. Abticlb,  in  law, 

the  clause  or  condition  in  a  covenant. 

ARTICULATION,  in  anatomy,  the  junc- 
tion of  two  bones  intended  for  motion. 
There  are  two  kinds ;  the  diarthrosis,  which 
has  a  manifest  motion,  and  synarthrosis, 
which  has  only  ah  obscure  motion.— —Also, 
the  distinct  utterance  of  every  letter,  syl- 
lable, or  word,  so  as  to  make  one's-self  in- 
telligible. • 


ARTIFICER,  one  who  works  with  the 
hands,  and  manufactures  any  kind  of 


moditr  in  metal,  wood,  Ac; „ 

ARTIFICIAL  DAT,  in  astronomy,  that 
■pace  of  time  which  intervenes  between  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 

ARTIFICIAL  LINES,  in  geometry,  lines 
so  contrived  on  a  sector  as  to  represent  lo- 
garithmal  lines  and  tangents. 

ARTH/LERY,  a  collective  name  denot- 
ing engines  of  war,  but  particularly  can- 
non, mortars,  and  other  large  pieces,  for  the 
discharge  of  shot  and  shells.  It  is  also  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  science  which  teaches 
all  things  relating  to  the  artillery,  as  the 
construction  of  all  engine*  of  war,  the  ar- 
rangement, movement,  and  management  of 
cannon  and  all  sorts  of  ordnance,  used  either 
in  the  field,  or  the  camp,  or  at  sieges,  &c 
The  same  name  is  also  given  to  the  troops 
by  whom  these  arms  are  served,  the  men 
being*  in  fact,  subsidiary  to  the  instru- 
ments.——Park  of  artiStry,  a  place  set  a> 
part  in  a  camp  for  the  artillery  and  large 

fire-arms* Train  of  artillery,  a  set  or 

number  of  pieces  of  ordnance  mounted  on 
carriages. Flying  artillery,  a  sort  of  ar- 
tillery, so  called  from  the  celerity  with 
which  it  can  be  moved.  Seats  are  contrived 
for  the  men  who  work  it,  and  a  sufficient 
force  of  horses  is  applied  to  enable  them 
to  proceed  at  a  gallop;  each  horse  being 
rode  by  a  separate  driver. 

ARTIMOURANTICO,  in  metallurgy,  a 
recently  discovered  compound  of  tin,  bis- 
muth, sulphur,  and  copper,  having  greatly 
the  appearance  of  gold. 

AR'TIST,  a  proficient  in  the  liberal  arts, 
in  distinction  from  Abtisab,  or  one  who 
follows  one  of  the  mechanic  arts. 

ARTS,  in  the  most  general  sense  of  the 
word,  means  any  acquired  skill.  They  are 
usually  divided  into  Jlne  and  netful;  com- 
prising under  the  former,  all  those,  the  di- 
rect object  of  which  is  not  absolute  utility, 
as  painting,  sculpture,  music,  poetry,  &e* 
in  distinction  to  the  arts  called  neeM,  or 
such  as  are  essential  to  trade  and  com- 
merce. 

ARVA'LBS  FRATRES,  in  Roman  anti- 
quity, a  college  of  twelve  priests,  instituted 
by  Romulus,  who  himself  made  one  of  the 
body :  they  assisted  in  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Ambervalia,  offered  annually  to  Ceres  and 
Bacchus,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  principal 
fruits  of  the  earth. 

ARUNDE'LLAN  MARBLES,  called  also 
the  Parian  Chronicle,  are  ancient  stones,  on 
which  is  inscribed  a  chronicle  of  the  city  of 
Athens,  supposed  to  have  been  engraven  in 
capital  letters,  in  the  island  of  Paros,  264 
years  before  Christ.  They  take  their  name 
from  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  procured  them 
from  the  East,  or  from  his  grandson,  who 
presented  them  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 

ARUS'PICES,  or  HARUSTICES,  an 
order  of  priesthood  among  the  Romans,  who 
pretended  to  foretel  future  events  by  in- 
specting the  entrails  of  victims  killed  in  sa- 
crifice. They  were  introduced  by  Romulus, 
and  abolished  by  Constantine,  a.b.  337. 

AR/V1L,  or  AR'VAL,  in  archaeology,  fu- 
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neral  rites. Abyil  Bbbad,  bread  given 

to  thepoor  at  a  funeral. 

ARYTHTIUS,  in  music,  the  modulation 
of  time. 

A8,  a  weight  used  by  the  ancients,  con- 
sisting of  12  ounces :  it  was  also  used  as  a 
coin,  and  as  an  integer  divided  into  12  parts. 

ASAFCETIDA,  a  resinous  gum  of  a  very 
fetid  smell,  obtained  from  Xht  ferula  aeafm- 
tida,  a  perennial  plant,  which  is  a  native  of 
Persia.  It  comes  into  this  country  in  small 
grains  of  different  colours,  hard  and  brit- 
tle ;  and  is  considered  an  excellent  remedy 
in  hysterical  disorders. 

ASAPHATUM,  in  medicine,  a  sort  of 
serpigo,  supposed  to  be  generated  in  the 
pores  like  worms. 

A'SAPHEIS,  defective  utterance. 

ASAROTA,  in  antiquity,  a  pavement  or 
floor  laid  in  dining  rooms,  and  composed  of 
very  small  tiles  inlaid  in  different  colours. 

ASA'SI,  a  tree  growing  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  the  infusion  of  whose  leaves  cures 
the  tooth-ache. 

ASBESTOS,  or  ASBESTU8,  an  inflam- 
mable mineral  substance,  of  which  amian- 
tkut  is  one  of  its  principal  species.  This 
consists  of  elastic  fibres,  somewhat  unctu- 
ous to  the  touch,  and  slightly  translucent. 
The  ancients  manufactured  cloth  from  the 
fibres  of  the  asbestos  for  the  purpose,  as  is 
said,  of  wrapping  up  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
when  exposed  on  the  funeral  pile;  it  being 
incombustible  in  its  nature. 

ASCAR'IDES,  worms  that  infest  the  in- 
tettinum  rectum,  and  cause  a  violent  itch- 
ing ;  also  a  kind  of  worms  which  infest  the 
intestines  of  all  animals. 

A8CENDANT,  in  law,  such  relations  as 
are  nearer  the  root  of  the  family;  as  the 
father,  grandfather,  great  uncle,  Ac.  Mar- 
riage is  always  forbidden  between  the  as- 
cendants and  descendants  in  a  right  line. 
— —Ascendant,  in  astrology,  that  degree 
of  the  ecliptic  that  rises  at  a  person's  na- 
tivity; or  the  planet  supposed  to  preside 
over  the  fate  of  an  individual  at  his  birth. 
— — Ascendant,  in  architecture,  an  orna- 
ment in  masonry  or  joiner's  work,  which 
borders  the  three  sides  of  doors,  windows, 
and  chimneys. 

ASCENDING,  in  astronomy,  an  epithet 
applied  to  any  star,  degree,  or  point  m  the 
heavens,  which  is  rising  above  the  horizon. 
— — Ascending  Latitude,  the  latitude  of 
a  planet  when  going  toward  the  north 

pole. Ascending  Nona,  that  point  of  a 

planet's  orbit,  wherein  it  passes  the  eclip- 
tic to  proceed  northward. — —Ascending 
Signs,  those  which  are  upon  the  ascent, 
or  rising,  from  the  nadir  to  the  zenith. 

ASCEN'SION,  in  astronomy,  that  de- 
gree of  the  equator  reckoned  from  the  first 
of  Aries  eastward,  which  rises  with  the  sun 
or  a  star.  This  is  either  right  or  oblique, 
according  as  it  rises  in  a  right  or  an  ob- 
lique   sphere. Ascensional    Dirrza- 

bncb,  the  difference  between  the  right  and 
the  oblique  ascension  in  any  part  of  the 
heavens. 
I     ASCEN'SION  DAY,  a  festival  observed 
in  the  Christian  church,  ten  days  before 


Whitsuntide,  in  memory  of  our  Saviour  as- 
cending into  Heaven.  It  is  otherwise  call- 
ed Holy  Thursday. 

ASCEN'SUS  MOR'BI,  in  medicine,  the 
ascent  or  increase  of  a  disease. 

A8CENT",  in  a  general  sense,  the  mo- 
tion of  a  body  upwards.  The  ascent  of 
light  bodies  is  owing  to  the  preponderant 
of  heavier  ones,  whereby  they  are  impelled 
upwards.-— Ascent  or  Fluids,  the  rising 
of  fluids  in  a  glass  tube  or  any  vessel  above 

the  surface  of  their  own  level. Ascent, 

in  logic,  a  sort  of  reasoning  by  which  one 
ascends  from  particulars  to  universal*. 

A8CETICS,  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
such  Christians  in  the  primitive  church  as 
inured  themselves  to  great  degrees  of  ab- 
stinence and  fasting,  in  order  to  subdue 
their  passions.  In  short,  every  kind  of 
uncommon  piety  laid  claim  to  the  name 
atcetie. 

AS'CII,  in  geography,  inhabitants  of  the 
globe  having  no  shadow,  such  as  those  in 
the  torrid  zone,  who  twice  a  year  have  their 

sun  at  noon  in  the  zenith. Ascia,  in 

surgery,  a  bandage  in  the  form  of  an  axe. 

A8CID1A,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of 
animals  of  the  moltutca  species,  found  prin- 
cipally in  the  sea,  adhering  to  rocks,  shells, 
and  other  submarine  substances. 

ASCITES,  in  medicine,  dropsy  in  the 
region  of  the  abdomen. 

ASCLEPI'A,  a  Grecian  festival,  held  in 
honour  of  JSsculapius.  It  was  also  called 
the  sacred  contest,  because  poets  and  mu- 
sicians contended  for  victory  there. 

ASCLEPIADjE'AN  TERSE,  a  kind  of 
poetic  measure,  so  called  from  JSsclepias, 
the  inventor  of  it. 

ASCLE'PIAS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  of  which  the  species  are  mostly  pe- 
rennials and  shrubs.  Class  5,  Pentandria  ; 
Order  2,  Digynia. 

ASCOXIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  fes- 
tival celebrated  by  the  Athenian  husband- 
men, in  honour  of  Bacchus,  to  whom  they 
sacrificed  a  he-goat,  because  that  animal 
destroys  the  vines. 

AS'CYRUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants 
with  a  rosaceous  flower,  and  an  oblong 
capsular  fruit,  formed  of  two  valves,  and 
containing  a  number  of  small,  roundish 
seeds.  It  belongs  to  the  polyadclpkiapoly- 
andria  class  of  Linnaeus. 

A8E,  in  medicine,  a  term  formerly  used 
to  denote  a  loathing  of  food  arising  from  a 
diseased  stomach. 

ASH,  a  well-known  English  tree,  whose 
wood  is  much  used  by  wheelwrights,  tur- 
ners, &c.  There  are  several  kinds,  the 
common,  flowering,  mountain  ash,  &c 

A8HE8,  the  remains  of  any  vegetable, 
animal,  or  mineral  substance  that  has 
been  burned;  and  when  of  metals,  called 
dross,  calces,  or  oxydes. 

ASCRIPTI'TII,  in  ancient  history,  su- 
pernumerary soldiers,  who  served  to  supply 
the  losses  in  the  legions.  Also,  in  later 
times,  foreigners  or  aliens  newly  admitted 
to  the  freedom  of  a  city. 

ASH'LAR,  free-stone  as  it  comes  from 
the  quarry. 
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A8HCRE,  a  term  for  on  the  shore  or 
land,  as  opposed  to  aboard;  bat  a  ship  is 
said  to  be  ashore  when  she  has  run  aground. 

ASH-WELVNE8DAY,  the  first  day  in 
Lent,  so  called  from  the  ancient  custom  of 
mating  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

A'SIARCH,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  go- 
vernor of  the  provinces,  who  used  to  pre- 
side over  the  public  games. 

ASI'DE,  a  term  in  plays  for  what  is  to 
be  said  on  the  stage  without  being  heard 
by  the  other  performers. 

ASl'LUS,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  in- 
sects  in  the  Linneean  system,  of  the  order 
diptera. 

A8INA  RIA,  a  festival  anciently  held  in 
Sicily,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  ob- 
tained over  the  Athenians,  when  Demos- 
thenes and  Nicias  were  taken  prisoners; 
and  was  bo  called  from  the  river  Asinarius, 
near  which  it  was  fought. 

ASP,  in  zoology,  a  very  small  kind  of  ser- 
pent, (the  Coluber  atpi*  of  Linnssus),  pe- 
culiar to  Lybia  and  Egypt.  Its  bite  is  so 
fatal,  and  its  effects  so  quick,  that  death 
ensues  without  the  possibility  of  applying 
a  remedy. 

ASPARAGUS,  a  valuable  esculent  plant, 
which  requires  three  years  at  least  to  bring 
it  to  maturity  from  the  time  of  sowing  the 
seed,  and  will  not  yield  vigorously  without 
a  continual  supply  of  manure. 

ASTEN-TREE,  a  kind  of  white  poplar, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  perpetually  in  a 
tremulous  motion. 

ASPERIPCLIATE,  or  ASPERIFO'LI- 
OUS,  among  botanists,  such  plants  as  are 
rough  leaved,  having  their  leaves  placed 
alternately  on  their  stalks,  and  a  mono- 
petalous  flower  divided  into  five  parts. 

ASPERIFO'LLfi,  the  41st  Linnasan  na- 
tural order  ofplants,  with  rough  leaves. 

ASPHALTUM,  a  bituminous  or  inflam- 
mable substance,  found  in  abundance  in 
different  countries,  especially  near  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  in  Albania ;  but  nowhere  in  such 
quantities  as  in  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
where  there  is  a  large  plain  of  it,  called  the 
Tar  Lake,  which  is  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference and  of  an  unknown  depth.  It  is 
also  found  in  France,  Switzerland,  and 
some  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  appears  in 
detached  masses  of  no  regular  structure, 
breaking  easily  in  any  direction,  very  light, 
fusible,  and  after  burning  some  time  with 
a  greenish  white  flame,  leaving  a  residuum 
of  white  ashes.  The  ancients  employed  as- 
phaltum  in  the  construction  of  their  build- 
ings ;  and  at  the  present  day  it  is  used  par- 
tially in  lieu  of  stone,  in  paving  the  streets 
of  London.  In  short,  several  "  asphalt 
companies"  'have  been  formed  with  a  view 
of  prosecuting  it  as  a  commercial  specula- 
tion ;  and,  judging  by  the  specimens  we 
have  seen,  we  are  induced  to  think  it  will 
eventually  be  very  generally  introduced. 

ASTER,  a  Turkish  coin,  equal  to  three 
farthings  of  our  money. 

A8THODEL,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
hexandria  monogynia  class  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  is  liliaceous.  We  are  told 
that  the  ancients  used  to  put  asphodel  into 


the  tombs,  that  there  might  be  food  in  the 
regions  below  for  the  departed  spirits. 

ABPHYX'IA,  in  medicine,  the  state  of  a 
living  body  in  which  no  pulsation  can  be 
perceived. 

ASPIRATE,  in  grammar,  a  character  in 
the  Greek  (marked  thus, ')  to  denote  that 
the  vowel  must  be  sounded  with  a  breath- 
ing. In  English,  the  letter  k  is  called  as- 
pirate, when  it  is  sounded,  in  distinction 
to  *  mute. 

ASS,  fequut  atinutj  a  patient  and  useful 
quadruped,  remarkable  for  its  hardihood 
and  length  of  life.  Notwithstanding  the 
dull  and  dogged  disposition  of  this  animal 
in  our  climate,  it  is  a  descendant  of  the 
wild  ass,  inhabiting  the  mountainous  de- 
serts of  Tartary,  ftc;  celebrated  in  sacred 
and  profane  history,  for  the  fiery  activity 
of  its  disposition,  and  the  fleetness  of  its 
course ;  but  in  <?*Ti«wqiirnee  of  ill  utnej  and 
bad  fare,  the  ah  has  long  since  hrnime> 
proverbial  for  amlid  in  difference!  tn  -iuf- 
fering,  as  well  ni  for  ■nbsHmnucT  and  stu- 
pidity.   Its  characteristic*,  are  n  I I   ad, 

long  ears,  a  round  body  covered  with  a 
short  and  coaru;  lui,  i>i  »  jule  Juu  wujur, 
with  a  streak  of  black  running  down  its 
back  and  across  the  shoulders,  and  a  tail 
not  hairy  all  the  way,  as  in  a  horse,  but 
only  at  the  end.  The  best  breed  of  asses  is 
that  originally  derived  from  the  hot  and 
dry  regions  of  Asia ;  but  the  best  to  be  met 
with  in  Europe  are  the  Spanish. 

ASSAS'SIN,  one  who  kills  another,  not 
in  open  combat,  but  privately,  or  suddenly. 
The  name  is  generally  restrained  to  mur- 
derers of  princes  or  other  political  charac- 
ters ;  or,  to  speak  perhaps  more  explicitly, 
to  where  the  murder  is  committed  from 
some  sentiment  of  hatred,  but  in  a  private 
and  dastardly  manner. 

AS'SAI,  a  musical  term,  which  indicates 
that  the  time  must  be  accelerated  or  re- 
tarded; as  allegro,  quick;  allegro  attai, 
still  quicker ;  adagio  aatai,  still  slower. 

ASSANE'GI,  in  mineralogy,  the  powder 
that  falls  off  from  the  walls  of  salt  in  the 
saltmines. 

AS'SANUS,  an  ancient  weight  amounting 
to  two  drams. 

ASSAULT,  in  law,  an  attempt  or  offer, 
with  force  and  violence,  to  do  a  bodily  in- 
jury to  another;  as  by  striking  at  him 
either  with  or  without  a  weapon. As- 
sault, in  the  military  art,  a  furious  effort 
made  to  carry  a  fortified  post,  camp,  or 
fortress,  wherein  the  assailants  do  not 
screen  themselves  by  any  works. 

ASSAYING,  in  metallurgy,  is  used  to 
express  those  chemical  operations  which 
are  made  in  small  to  ascertain  the  quantity 
of  metal  contained  in  ores,  or  to  discover 
the  value  or  purity  of  any  mass  of  gold, 
silver,  or  any  other  metal.  This  mode  of 
examination  differs  from  analysis,  in  being 
principally  concerned  about  only  one  of 
the  ingredients  in  the  ore  or  alloy,  where- 
as the  object  of  the  bitter  is  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  and  proportion  of  every  sub- 
stance in  the  mass  to  which  it  is  applied. 

ASSAY-MASTER,  an  officer,  under  cer- 
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tain  corporations,  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  making  true  touch,  or  assay,  of  the  gold 
and  silver  brought  to  him;  and  giving  a 
just  report  of  the  goodness  or  badness 
thereof. 

ASSENT  (thb  botal),  is  the  approba- 
tion given  by  the  king  (or  reigning  mo- 
narch] in  parliament  to  a  bill  which  has 
passed  both  houses ;  after  which  it  becomes 
a  law. 

ASSETS',  in  law  or  trade,  signifies  goods 
or  property  enough  to  answer  all  demands 
made  upon  them.— Real  Assets  are 
lands  in  fee  simple  whereof  a  man  dies 
possessed. Personal  Assets,  any  per- 
sonal estate. 

AS'SIDENT  SIGNS,  in  medicine,  symp- 
toms which  occasionally  attend  any  disease 
incident  to  the  human  frame. 

ASSI'GNABLE  MAGNITUDE,  in  ma- 
thematics, any  finite  magnitude  that  can 
be  expressed  or  specified. 

ASSIGNAT,  the  name  of  the  national 
paper  currency,  in  France  during  the  Re- 
volution. Four  hundred  millions  of  this 
paper  money  were  first  struck  off  by  the 
constituent  assembly,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  king,  April  19, 1790,  to  be  redeemed 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  con- 
fiscated goods  of  the  church.  They  at 
length  increased,  by  degrees,  to  forty  thou- 
sand millions,  and  after  a  while  they  be- 
came of  no  value  whatever. 

ASSIGNEE',  in  law,  a  person  appointed 
by  another  to  do  an  act,  transact  some 
business,  or  enjoy  a  particular  privilege. 
The  person  to  whom  is  committed  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  bankrupt's  estate. 

ASSI'GNMENT,  in  law,  the  act  of  as- 
signing or  transferring  the  interest  or  pro- 
perty a  man  has  in  a  thing;  or  of  appoint- 
ing and  setting  over  a  right  to  another. 

ASSIMILATION,  that  process  in  the 
animal  economy  by  which  the  different  in- 
gredients of  the  blood  are  made  parts  of  the 
various  organs  of  the  body. 

ASSI'ZES,  a  meeting  of  the  king's 
judges,  the  sheriff,  and  juries,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  gaol-deliveries,  and  trying 
causes  between  individuals ;  generally  held 
twice  in  the  year.  The  assizes  are  general 
when  the  justices  go  their  circuits,  with 
commission  to  take  all  assizes,  that  is,  to 
hear  all  causes;  and  they  are  special  when 
special  commissions  are  granted  to  hear 
particular  causes. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  IDE'AS.  By  this 
phrase  is  understood  that  connexion  be- 
tween certain  ideas  which  causes  them  to 
succeed  each  other  involuntarily  in  the 
mind.  To  the  wrong  association  of  ideas 
made  in  our  minds  by  custom,  Mr.  Locke 
attributes  most  of  the  sympathies  and  an- 
tipathies observable  in  men,  which  work  as 
strongly,  and  produce  as  regular  effects,  as 
if  they  were  natural,  though  they  at  first 
had  no  other  origin  than  the  accidental 
connexion  of  two  ideas,  which  either  by  the 
strength  of  the  first  impression,  or  future 
indulgence,  are  so  united,  that  they  ever 
after  keep  company  together  in  that  man's 
mind  as  if  they  were  but  one  idea. 


ASSO'DES,  in  medicine,  a  fever  with 
excessive  inward  heat,  though  not  so  great 
externally. 

ASSOI'LE,  in  our  ancient  law-books,  to 
absolve,  free,  or  deliver  one  from  excom- 
munication. 

AS'SONANCE,  in  rhetoric  or  poetry,  is 
where  the  words  of  a  phrase  or  verse  have 
nearly  the  same  sound,  or  termination,  but 
make  no  proper  rhyme. 

ASSUMP'SIT,  in  law,  a  voluntary  pro- 
mise by  which  a  man  binds  himself  to  pay 
any  thing  to  another,  or  to  do  any  work. 

ASSUMPTION,  a  festival  in  the  Romish 
church,  in  honour  of  the  miraculous  ascent 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  into  heaven. As- 
sumption, in  logic,  is  the  minor  or  second 
proposition  in  a  categorical  syllogism.  It 
is  also  used  for  a  consequence  drawn  from 
the  propositions  whereof  an  argument  is 
composed. 

ASSUMPTIVE  ARMS,  in  heraldry,  are 
such  arms  as  a  person  has  a  right  to  assume 
to  himself  by  virtue  of  some  action,  pro- 
vided his  right  be  confirmed  by  the  appro- 
bation of  his  sovereign  and  the  heralds. 

ASSU'RANCE,  or  Inbu'bance,  an  en- 
gagement by  which  a  person  is  indemnified 
from  the  loss  he  would  sustain  by  the  hap- 
pening of  a  particular  event ;  as  by  the  cap- 
ture or  wreck  of  a  ship  at  sea,  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  by  fire,  or  by  the  death  of 

the  party. Assurance,  in  theology,  is 

the  firm  persuasion  of  possessing  a  personal 
or  actual  interest  in  the  divine  favour. 

ASTER  (Starwort),  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  the  tynfrenesia-polygamia  class  of  plants, 
with  a  radiated  flower,  the  disk  of  which  is 
composed  of  floscules,  and  its  border  of 
semifloscules ;  the  receptacle  is  plain  and 
naked,  and  the  seeds  are  of  an  oblong  figure, 
oval  at  top,  and  winged  with  down. 

ASTE'RIAS,  in  ichthyology,  the  Star-fish 
or  Sea-star,  a  genus  of  animals,  class  vermes, 
order  mollusca.  They  feed  on  oysters,  to 
whose  beds  they  are  very  destructive.  The 
species  are  distinguished  into  the  lunate, 
stellate,  &c. 

ASTERISK,  a  little  mark  in  the  form  of 
a  star  (*)  used  in  printing  as  a  mark  of  re- 
ference. 

ASTERIS'MUS,  in  astronomy,  an  aste- 
rism  or  constellation  of  fixed  stars. 

ASTERN',  a  maritime  term  for  behind  a 
ship. 

ASTERO'IDES,  or  ASTEROIDS,  the 
four  small  planets,  Ceres,  Juno,  Pallas,  and 
Vesta. 

ASTHMA,  a  disease  of  the  lungs,  caus- 
ing painful,  difficult,  and  laborious  breath- 
ing, with  a  hissing  cough. 

ASTRAGAL,  in  architecture,  a  little 
round  moulding,  in  form  of  a  ring,  serving 
as  an  ornament  at  the  tops  and  bottoms  of 

columns. Astragal,  in   gunnery,   the 

corner  ring  of  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

ASTRAGALUS,  in  anatomy,  the  ankle- 
bone. Astragalus,  in  botany,  Liquo- 
rice-Vetch, the  seed  of  which  resembles  in 
shape  the  ankle-bone.  It  is  also  the  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  diadelphiade- 
candria  class. 
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A8TRICTA,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  the  belly,  in  opposition  to  tolutm, 
or  relaxed. 

ASTRICTION,  the  operation  of  astrin- 
gent medicines. 

ASTRIN'GENTS,  medicines  of  the  cor- 
roborative class,  which,  acting  ai  a  stimu- 
lus, crisp  and  corrugate  the  fibres  into  a 
more  compact  tone:  corroborate  the  solids, 
which  are  weakened,  and  consolidate  such 
as  are  corroded  and  wounded.  Such  are 
the  mineral  acids  and  solutions  of  iron,  sine, 
&c.  Peruvian  bark  is  also  highly  astringent. 

ASTROLABE,  in  geometry,  an  instru- 
ment for  the   accurate    measurement  of 


angles.  It  generally  consists  of  a  horixon- 
tal  circular  plate  ot  metal,  having  the  de- 
grees, minutes,  and  seconds  marked  on  its 
outer  edge.  The  astrolabe  was  formerly 
used  by  navigators  to  discover  the  situation 
of  a  vessel  at  sea  without  the  aid  of  the 
compass;  but  it  is  now  superseded  by  Had- 
ley's  quadrant. 

ASTRO-ITES,  or  STAR  STONE,  a  stone 
so  called  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to 
a  star.  It  has  often  been  questioned  among 
naturalists,  whether  they  are  parts  of  a  pe- 
trified marine  animal,  or,  as  is  more  proba- 
ble, a  species  of  corals  buried  in  the  earth. 
The  corals  forming  these  stars  are  some- 
times round,  at  other  times  angular ;  and 
their  columns  are  sometimes  separated,  and 
sometimes  the  striaj  run  into  each  other. 

ASTROL'OGT,  is  an  art  which  may  truly 
be  said  to  be  among  the  oldest  superstitions 
in  the  world,  and  which  consisted  in  judg- 
ing or  predicting  human  events  from  the 
situation  and  different  aspects  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies.  We  read  of  it  in  the  Mosaic 
history ;  and  we  know  that  those  who  pro- 
fessed the  astrological  art  gave  so  much 
trouble  at  Rome,  that  they  were  at  length 
banished  by  Tiberius.  During  the  middle 
ages  astrology  and  astronomy  were  culti- 
vated in  connexion  by  the  Arabs,  and  their 
works  on  the  subject  arc  still  extant.  Nay, 
even  so  late  as  the  17th  century  astrology 
had  its  defenders  among  the  learned  men 
of  Europe;  but  the  Copernican  system 
shook  the  foundations  of  the  ancient 
science;  and  there  are  none  but  artful 
plunderers  and  ignorant  dupes  who,  at  the- 
present  day,  give  it  the  slightest  counte- 
nance. 

ASTRONOMY  is  that  science  which 
treats  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  explaining  the 
motions,  times,  and  causes  of  the  motions, 
distances,  magnitudes,  gravities,  light,  &c. 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  the  nature  and 
causes  of  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
the  conjunction  and  opposition  of  the  pla- 
nets, and  any  other  of  their  mutual  aspects, 
with  the  time  when  any  of  them  did  or  will 
happen.  As  the  heavens  may  be  considered 
either  as  they  appear  to  the  naked  eye,  or 
as  they  are  discovered  by  the  understand- 
ing, astronomy  may  be  divided  into  epkeri- 
eal  and  theoretical.  8pherical  astronomy  is 
the  consideration  of  the  universe  as  it  offers 
itself  to  our  sight;  under  which  head  come 
all  the  appearances  of  the  heavens,  such  as 
we  perceive  them,  without  any  inquiry  into 


the  reason,  the  theory,  or  the  truth  of  these 
appearances.  Theoretical  astronomy  is  the 
consideration  of  the  true  structure  of  the 
universe,  accounting  for  the  various  phe- 
nomena of  the  heavenly  bodies.  This  sub- 
lime science  is  founded  in  observation,  but 
it  receives  its  last  perfection  from  calcula- 
tion. Outrunning  the  cautious  advances  of 
observation,  it  descends  from  causes  to  phe- 
nomena, and  on  geometrical  principles  ex- 
plains all  the  motions,  magnitudes,  and  pe- 
riods of  revolution,  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
This  part  has  been  called  descriptive  metro- 
nomy;  and  that  which  explains  the  causes 
of  their  motions,  and  demonstrates  the  laws 
by  which  those  causes  operate,  pkpeieml  ew~ 
tronomg.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
work,  however,  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
this  science;  but  we  shall  briefly  notice  the 
most  striking  portions  of  its  history.  The 
generality  of  writers  agree  in  assigning  the 
origin  of  astronomy  to  the  Chaldeans  soon 
after  the  deluge,  when,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  their  astrological  predictions,  to 
which  they  were  much  addicted,  as  also  for 
that  of  advancing  the  science  of  astronomy, 
they  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  They  discovered  their  mo- 
tions and  peculiar  characters;  and,  from 
their  supposed  influences  on  human  affairs, 
pretended  to  predict  what  was  to  come. 
The  planets  they  called  their  interpreters, 
ascribing  to  Saturn  the  highest  rank  ;  the 
next  in  eminence  was  Sol,  the  sun ;  then 
Mars,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  Jupiter.  By  the 
motions  and  aspects  of  all  these  they  fore- 
told storms  of  wind  and  of  rain,  or  excessive 
droughts,  as  also  the  appearance  of  comets, 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  other 
phenomena.  The  Egyptians  also  cultivated 
the  science  of  astronomy  about  the  same 
time,  and  there  are  some  who  ascribe  to 
them  the  honour  of  being  its  real  authors. 
The  most  ancient  astronomical  observations 
known  to  us  are  Chinese.  (One,  mentioned 
by  Montucla,  vis.  a  conjunction  of  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  Mars,  Mercury,  and  the  Moon,  oc- 
curs almost  2500  years  before  the  Christian 
era ! )  That  the  Indian  Brahmins  also  made 
considerable  advances  in  the  science  of  as- 
tronomy, among  the  earliest  people  of  an- 
tiquity, appears  no  less  certain.  But  in  the 
obscurity  of  ancient  history  it  is  no  easy 
task  to  determine  to  what  nation  the  merit 
is  actually  due.  Descending,  however,  to 
classic  times,  we  find,  that  astronomy  made 
great  progress  in  Greece,  and  that  Thales 
calculated  a  solar  eclipse  about  600  years 
b.c.  Pythagoras  also  seems  to  have  been 
I  of  a 


^ .  ,  astronomical  knowledge.   Af- 

ter him,  the  Athenian  Meton  (b.c.  433)  in- 
troduced the  famous  lunar  cycle  of  19  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  new  moon  an- 

Eears  on  the  same  day  of  the  year  as  at  the 
eginningof  it,  since  19  solar  years  consti- 
tute very  nearly  336  lunations,  a  discovery 
which  was  then  regarded  as  so  important, 
that  the  calculation  was  engraved  in  letters 
of  gold,  whence  the  number  which  marks 
the  year  of  the  cycle  is  still  called  golden. 
Eratosthenes,  a  Cyrenian,  who  was  born 
271  b.c  measured  the  circumference  of  the 
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earth;  and,  being  invited  la  the  crtft  of 
Pfcnleuiy  EfdrgictcB  at  Alesupulriu,  Tin  was 
mailr  keeper  of  the  royal  bbTBTy,,  mid  set 
up  tltCW  the  mrnullnry  uptkrn.'*  w  Ijjfll  Hip* 
parchus  and  Pc^^ic^3lJ,  afterwards  used  90 
enVt'iunlly.  Ho  alio  determined  the  dls- 
taiicF  lj"tWL'^n  the  tropica  lobe  I l -SB  of  the 
wbnlr  meridian  elrele,  whieh  wakes  tbe  ob- 
liquity ut  Hit  elliptic  in  hi*  time  to  be  53 
degrees,  SI  niiiJuUb  on  J  oiic-t  bird.  Arrbi- 
nttde*  La  inirl  to  hive  cuuitru d cd  a  plane- 
tarium i.i  re [ir*1  wui  tin'  phcuorucnn  and 
murniiu*  nf  the-  hrarcnly  hftiliea;  And  many 
Other*  wdded  to  the  tlock  of  antra  namical 
knowlprtg*1 ;  but  none  so  much  as  Hlfipar- 
cbusp  who  nnuriiihed  shout  140  year*  a,c. 
and  tU.r|iS4aed  oil  that  bad  Jfimn  before  him 
in  tlif  extent  nf  hifi  FPiic arelie* .  Ik'  showed 
tHiJLi  (fee.  orbits  nf  the  phiiirtu  were  cccen- 
trir,  and  iluit  the  moon  tngved  slower  iu  her 
agfJBHC  fhiin  iu  her  peri  aye.  He  constructed 
tf£fia  iff  i  he  tnolioai  of  the  flun  nudmooii; 
Collected  Qrcounts  nf  eeli|.nei  thot  hrtd  be<sn 
Computed  by  the  Chnldunlis  and  Egjr  p  films ; 
and  calculated  »uel)  ai  would  happen  for 
six  hundred  yearn  to  en  cue ;  beside* correct- 
ing tbe  errors  of  Eratosthenes  iu  bis  mea- 
surement nf  the  carth/i  cueum  ftrcUM,  and 
en  cup  li  Lin!?  thu  tun's  distance  more  acen- 
ratefy,  lie  is,  however,  most  distiii  gushed 
by  Jua.  catidoeue  nf  the  fixed  star*  to  the 
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their  latitudes  and  longitudes,  and  apparent 
magnitudes.  These  and  most  other  of  his 
observations  are  preserved  by  his  illustrious 
successor  Ptolemy.  From  the  time  of  Hip- 
parchus,  a  chasm  exists  in  the  history  of 
astronomy,  till  the  commencement  of  the 
2d  century  after  Christ,  when  Ptolemy  com- 
piled a  complete  system  of  astronomy,  in 
13  books,  which  is  known  under  the  name 
of  Jlmagett,  given  it  by  the  Arabians,  who 
translated  it  into  their  language  in  827,  and 
which,  as  the  Ptolemaean  system,  notwith- 
standing its  many  errors,  has  maintained 
its  value  down  to  the  latest  times.  The 
Arabians  continued  for  many  ages  to  direct 
their  attention  to  astronomical  science; 
and  though  they  confounded  it  with  the 
dreams  of  astrologers,  they,  nevertheless, 
deserve  the  regard  of  all  who  came  after 
them,  by  their  valuable  observations. 
Among  the  Christian  nations,  at  this  pe- 
riod, a  profound  ignorance  generally  pre- 
vailed:  but  in  the  13th  century,  astronomy, 
as  well  as  other  arts  and  sciences,  began  to 
revive  in  Europe,  particularly  under  the 
auspices  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.;  who, 
besides  restoring  some  decayed  universities, 
founded  a  new  one,  and  in  1230  caused  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  and  the  Almagest  of 
Ptolemy,  to  be  translated  into  Latin.  King 
Alphonso  of  Castile,  about  the  same  time, 
invited  to  his  court  several  astronomers,  and 
commissioned  tbem  to  prepare  a  set  of  new 
astronomical  tables,  which,  under  the  name 
of  Alphonaine  Tablet,  have  acquired  much 
celebrity;  but,  in  the  17th  century, differed 
a  whole  degree  from  the  true  situation  of 
the  celestial  bodies.  We  now  approach  the 
era  of  reviving  science.  Many  astronomers 
of  inferior  note  paved  the  way,  by  various 


insulated  observations,  for  the  great  re- 
storer of  astronomy,  Copernicus,  who,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  gave  the 
science  an  entirely  different  aspect,  exploded 
the  Ptolemaean  hypothesis,  and,  in  its  stead, 
substituted  the  Copernican  system  of  the 
world,  which,  with  a  few  modifications,  is 
still  prevalent,  and  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  correct.  He  it  was  that  gave 
the  sun  its  place  in  the  centre  of  the  plane- 
tary system,  and  who  first  conceived  the 
bold  idea  that  the  earth  is  a  planet,  like 
Mercury,  Venus,  and  the  rest,  and  moves, 
in  common  with  them,  in  a  circle  round  the 
sun.  His  system  did  not,  however,  imme- 
diately meet  with  a  general  reception;  and 
among  other  opponents  waa  Tycho  Brahe, 
a  Dane ;  who  asserted  that  the  earth  is  im- 
movable, in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and 
that  the  whole  heavens  turned  round  it  in 
24  hours,  an  opinion  which  he  supported, 
principally,  by  the  literal  sense  of  various 
passages  in  the  Bible,  where  a  total  absence 
of  motion  is  ascribed  to  the  earth.  His  pu- 
pil and  assistant  Kepler,  however,  found  that 
all  the  planets  revolved  in  elliptical  orbits, 
in  one  of,  the  foci  of  which  the  sun  was 
placed ;  and  he  moreover  demonstrated  that, 
in  each  elliptical  revolution  of  the  planets 
round  the  sun,  an  imaginary  straight  line, 
drawn  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  always 
describes  equal  areas;  and  lastly,  that,  in 
the  revolutions  of  the  planets  and  satellites, 
the  squares  of  the  times  of  revolution  are  as 
the  cubes  of  the  mean  distances  from  the 
larger  body.  These  great  discoveries  paved 
the  way  for  views  still  more  comprehensive. 
Kepler  had  been  indulged  with  a  faint 
glimpse  of  the  mutual  tendency  of  all  bodies 
to  one  another ;  and  Dr.  Hook  went  so  far 
as  to  show  that  the  motions  of  the  planets 
were  produced  by  the  attractive  agency  of 
the  sun,  combined  with  the  force  which  had 
originally  projected  them:  but  it  was  re- 
served for  Newton  to  establish  the  law  of 
universal  gravitation  in  its  entire  general- 
ity, and  to  apply  it  with  demonstrative  evi- 
dence to  all  the  movements  within  the  solar 
system.  His  doctrine  was,  that  all  mate- 
rial bodies  attract  each  other  with  a  force 
directly  proportional  to  the  number  of  their 
particles,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  their  distances.  Descartes  had 
sought  the  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  plan- 
ets around  the  sun,  and  of  the  satellites 
around  the  planets,  in  the  rotatory  motion 
of  a  subtile  matter.  But  Newton  and  Kepler 
have  rescued  the^ws  of  the  material  uni- 
verse from  the  thraldom  of  a  false  philoso- 
phy, and  left  to  later  times  merely  the  de- 
velopment of  the  truths  which  they  esta- 
blished. By  the  application  of  their  prin- 
ciples, as  well  as  by  new  discoveries,  several 
succeeding  astronomers  have  gained  a  high 
reputation;  namely,  Halley,  By  bis  theory 
of  comets;  Bouguer  and  Maupertuis.  by 
their  exertions  to  determine  the  form  of  the 
earth ;  Mayer,  by  bis  lunar  tables ;  Bradley, 
by  tbe  discovery  of  the  aberration  of  light ; 
also  Euler,  d'Alember,  Lalande,  Lagrange, 
Laplace,  Sir  W.  Herschel,  Olbers,  Piazzi, 
Encke,  Ac.; besides  many  who  are  now  liv- 
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ing,  among  whom  Sir  John  Herschel  and 
Sir  William  South  deserve  especial  men- 
tion. In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  this  science  unites  the  strictness  of 
mathematical  reasoning  with  an  exalted 
feeling  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  and 
nils  the  mind  both  with  confidence  in  itself, 
from  its  ability  to  calculate  with  certainty 
the  career  of  distant  worlds,  and  with  be- 
coming humility  in  reflecting  how  small  a 
part  of  the  universe  is  our  earth,  and  how 
brief  ita  known  duration,  compared  with 
the  immense  periods  which  enter  into  the 
calculations  of  astronomy. 

ASTROSCOPE,  an  astronomical  instru- 
ment, composed  of  two  cones,  on  whose 
surface  the  constellations  are  delineated, 
by  means  of  which  the  situation  of  the 
stars  may  easily  be  known. 

ASTROSCOTIA,  in  astronomy,  the  art 
of  examining  the  stars  by  telescopes. 

ASTRUM,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation 

or   assemblage   of  stars. In  alchemy, 

Astbum  denotes  the  power  imparted  by 
chemical  mixture. 

AST'LUM,  in  antiquity,  a  plac$  of  refuge 
for  offenders,  where  they  were  screened 
from  the  hands  of  justice.  The  asyla  of 
altars  and  temples  were  very  ancient.  The 
Jews  had  their  asyla;  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  were,  the  temple,  the  altar  of 
burnt  offerings,  and  the  six  cities  of  refuge. 
A  similar  custom  prevailed  both  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  where  temples,  altars, 
and  statues,  were  places  of  refuge  for  cri- 
minals of  every  description.  They  had  an 
idea,  that  a  criminal  who  fled  to  the  temple 
or  altar,  submitted  his  crime  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  gods,  and  that  it  would  be  im- 
piety in  man  to  take  vengeance  out  of  their 
hands.  In  former  times  the  like  immuni- 
ties were  granted  by  the  pope  to  churches, 
convents,  &c.;  and  so  well  did  the  eccle- 
siastics improve  their  privileges,  that  con- 
vents in  a  little  time  became  a  kind  of  for- 
tresses, where  the  most  notorious  offenders 
were  in  safety ;  nor  could  they  be  removed 
without  a  legal  assurance  of  life,  and  an 
entire  remission  of  the  crime. 

A'SYMPTOTE,  in  mathematics,  a  line 
which  approaches  nearer  to  another  con- 
tinually, and  never  meets  it.  It  is  properly 
applied  to  straight  lines  approaching  a 
curve. 

ASYNDETON,  in  rhetoric  or  composi- 
tion, the  omission  of  conjunctions,  or  other 
connecting  particles  of  speech,  in  order  to 
render  the  sentence  more  lively  and  im- 
pressive. 

ATABAL,  a  kind  of  tabor  used  among 
the  Moors. 

ATARAXTA,  or  ATARAXT,  a  term  used 
to  denote  that  calmness  of  mind  which 
secures  us  from  all  emotions  arising  from 
vanity  or  self-conceit.  In  this  consisted 
the  gummum  bonum,  or  sovereign  good,  of 
the  Stoics. 

ATAXY,  in  a  general  sense,  the  want  of 
order:  with  physicians  it^ignifies  the  irre- 
gularity of  crises  and  paroxysms  of  fevers. 
ATCHIEVEMENT,  or  ACHIEVE- 
MENT, in  heraldry,  means  the  arms  of  any 


family,  with  all  the  ornaments  appendant 
thereto,  painted  on  canvas,  and  fixed  to  the 
dwelling  house  of  a  person  deceased,  to 
denote  nis  death.— Hatchment  is  the 
usual,  though  not  the  correct  word. 

A-TEMTO,  in  music,  Italian  for  'in 
time,'  employed  when  the  regular  measure 
has  been  interrupted. 

ATHANA'SIA,  in  ancient  medicine,  an 
epithet  given  to  a  kind  of  antidote,  sup- 
posed to  have  the  power  of  prolonging  life, 
even  to  immortality. 

ATHANA'SIAN  CREED,  a  formula  of 
faith  ascribed  to  St.  Athanasius,  which  has 
been  adopted  into  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 


ofEjrland. 
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EIST,  one  who  denies  the  existence 
of  God  or  Providence.  Some  distinguish 
speculative  atheists,  or  those  who  are  so 
from  principle  and  theory,  from  practical 
athiests,  whose  wicked  lives  incline  them 
to  believe,  or  rather  to  wish,  that  'there 
were  no  God.  Perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  among  the  smatterers  in  that 
philosophy  which  describes  matter  as  act- 
ing upon  matter  by  necessary  laws,  and  thus 
producing  necessary  effects,  some  should  be 
tempted  to  reject  the  existence  of  a  primi- 
tive and  preserving  cause:  especially,  as  in 
the  pursuit  of  that  philosophy  the  mind  is 
accustomed  to  find  every  thing  explained 
upon  mechanical  and  comprehensible  prin- 
ciples,  while  a  distinct  conception  of  a  God 
exceeds  the  intellectual  capacity  of  man. 
Lord  Bacon  observes,  that  though  a  smat- 
tering of  philosophy  may  lead  a  man  into 
atheism,  a  deep  draught  will  certainly  bring 
him  back  again  to  the  belief  of  a  God  and 
Providence.  We  may  have  analysed  the 
component  parts  of  matter,  and  reduced 
those  parts  into  atoms :  but,  after  all,  what 
have  we  found  that  will  supply  the  place  of 
a  Creator  ?  It  were  more  rational  to  be- 
lieve that  the  majestic  oak  produces,  of  its 
own  power  and  intelligence,  its  foliage  and 
its  fruit,  than  that  atoms,  of  their  power 
and  intelligence,  produced  the  majestic  oak. 
Matter,  then,  must  have  had  a  Creator ;  and 
it  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  fact,  whe- 
ther it  acts  upon  instinctive  endowments, 
or  is  senseless,  and  obeys  controlling  laws : 
in  either  case,  a  superior  power  and  Intelli- 
gence are  indispensable.  This  power  and 
intelligence  must  have  existed  from  all 
eternity;  since,  if  it  ever  began  to  be,  it 
must  have  had  a  cause  capable  of  produc- 
ing it;  and  thus,  to  whatever  distance  we 
push  the  perspective,  a  deity  closes  up  the 
scene :  it  must  exist  eternally,  unless  that 
which  produced  all  matter,  can  itself  be 
annihilated,  and  the  source  of  life  expire. 

ATH'ELING,  the  title  given  to  the  king's 
eldest  son  among  the  Saxons,  as  the  Prince 
of  Wales  is  in  our  time. 

ATHENjE'UM,  in  antiquity,  a  public 
school  wherein  the  professors  of  the  liberal 
arts  held  their  assemblies,  the  rhetoricians 
declaimed,  and  the  poets  rehearsed  their 
performances.  These  places,  of  which  there 
were  a  great  number  at  Athens,  were  built 
in  the  manner  of  amphitheatres,  encom- 
passed with  seats  called  eunei.    The  three 
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most  celebrated  Athcnaea  were  those  at 
Athena,  at  Rome,  and  at  Lyons,  the  second 
of  which  was  built  by  the  emperor  Adrian. 

ATHENIFPUM,  in  medicine,  an  affu- 
sion for  the  eyes. 

A'THER,  the  prickly  part  or  beard  of 
barley. 

ATHE'RA,  in  medicine,  a  kind  of  pap 
for  children ;  also  a  kind  of  liniment. 

ATHER'OMA,  in  surgery,  a  soft  unia- 
flamed  tumour.,  generally  contained  within 
a  cyst  or  bag,  and  often  found  under  the 
arm-pits,  the  finger-joints,  &c. 

ATHLETJS,  in  antiquity,  men  of  re* 
markable  strength  and  agility,  disciplined 
to  perform  in  the  public  games.  This  was 
•..general  term,  under  which  were  compre- 
hended wrestlers,  boxers,  runners,  leapera, 
thi""v-T«  of  the  diilr.  and  thw  wh."  prac- 
tised in   other  exercises   exhibited  iu  (he 

Oln^l'yii.: .«  i..i  ci   jmnato, 

wherein  there  were  prizes  nUnMni  iur  the 
C0iii|urrnr*. 

A  Til  1.1 1  Til  B  T-U,  in  antiquity,  the  jpdjps 
whit  iin ■s.i.Lli.-rl  j'.i  ilic.  athhiLie  gcuinrS. 

ATJl^  AIM',  Fispaturta, signifying across 
the  line,  uf  a  *lup'B  Course^ 

A  i'  1 1 Y  M  I A ,  In  1 1 1 1  Ik I  nc ,  dejection  of 
Spirits  attendant  upon  some  diseases, 

ATI  BAR,  in  cummeree,  gold  dust  oa  the 

COSflt  of  Afrira* 

ATLANTES,  in  archi Eecture,  imagea  of 
men,  as  pillars,  vupporting  the  buildings 
lit-   ■  ■.-:  Caryatides,. 

ATLANTIDEa,  in  astronomy,  another 
name  for  the  Pleiades 

ATLAS,  in  geography,  a  collation  of 
map*  i  more  proper]  f,  a  bonk  eOntaiuing 
maps  of  the  whriln  world";  so  called  from 
All u.%w ho  Was  fahlcd  to  have  bome  the 
world  on  hi*  shoulders  It  is  rnVi  The  name 
Of  ft  chain  of  high  mountains  in  Africa,  ex- 
tending from  the  epaat  of  ihe  Atlantic:  to 

the  border  of  Egypt At  1.4*,  ft  rich  kind 

of  pitlin,  ninnulLielured  in  the  iLnal- Indies, 
phim,  KLrL|jCil,  idr  flowered,  Mid  i  mcr-mirked 
wit  h  gold.  They  Jire  manufactured  w ft  I)  an 
exo'lleitce  beyond  the  reach  of  European 
art,  and  were'  formerly  in  great  repute, 
th""     .  "nit  Imlr  used  now. 

ATMOSPHERE,]*  Urdt  inxisiblc  clastic 
fluid,  pr  Tut  roUection  of  air,  which  sur- 
round* the  earth  to  an  unknown  height,  and 
ear  Lows  it  on  all  u4h;  ft  fluid  essential 
to  the-  existence  of  all  nnimsl  and  v  e^t-tnble 
life,  and  even  to  the  constitution  of  all  kinds 
of  matter  whatever,  Tftit  aerial  fluid,  or 
atlfloapherftj is  not  only  admirably  flitted  for 
the  respiration  and  nourishment  of  am  mats, 
for  the  growth  of  vegetable*,  the  proilucHqu 
and  propagation  of  sounds,  inc.  but  great- 
ly eontTibntca  also  to  make  our  bablttihle 
earth  that  beautiful  scene  of  variety  which 
it  now  ia,  Tin:  numherkus  small  parti- 
Cle*  of  nrioua  kinds,  which  final  in  the  nip, 
receive  the  light  from  the  sun,  and  hfce  «o 
mjiny  buuill  specula  or  ion  Jung- glasses  re- 
flect «.Uii  sentttrit  thmnjrh  the  anr.and  this 
occasion*  that  Uifhi  which  we  We  id  the 
daytime,  by  which  oof  eves  area  tin  ti-il  so 
strongly,  as  In  render  the  fainter  light  of 
the  alar*  inn-usable.     Itj   this  m«uu    ine 


stars  are  illuminated  all  round  us  by  the 
sun,  not  only  whilst  he  is  above  our  hori- 
zon, but  also  for  some  time  before  his  ris- 
ing, and  after  his  setting,  so  long  as  any 
of  his  rays  can  either  directly,  or  by  refrac- 
tion, reach  any  part  of  the  atmosphere 
within  our  visible  horizon ;  for  the  air,  as 
well  as  all  other  mediums  which  transmit 
light,  refracts  or  bends  the  rays  of  it,  if 
they  come  into  it  frr-n  a  different  medium. 

Height,  fYeight.  mul  Prmurr  '/tkeAU 

m&fphere.  Though  it  n  isnposaiUs  to  as- 
sign the  Teal  height  of  the  atm>  here,  it 
nevtrr heleM  hp^-wi,  certain,  Ctoi  experi- 
ments, that  ik  or  •  <  >  utmost 
height  where  the  density  is  sufficient  to  re- 
fract mg  of  light  \  and,  t&mSmt  I  hat  may 
be  acmuntpd  the  altitude  of  the  atmos- 
pl-n  .  i"  ilif  Ii?pihI  sL-usibb'  i|,j[,.'  of  den- 
sity, if  the  air  were  of  an  eejaid  density 
throughout,  the  hi-ipJit  of  the  .ir,.  ospherc 
might  hi-.  dfU-rruiaed  :  for  it  aps  ■  ITS  from 
experiments,  that  a  ookmn  of  air  72  feet 
hh;b  in  eqnFii  in  weight  loon  ft  ineli  of  water 
of  the  atijne  b&ae  j  bo  that  the  density  of  air 
ia  to  that  of  wajiej  m  1  to  EMM.  It  has  also 
been  found  by  experiment,  t Ij nt  tl.,!  weight 
of  n  t'olunm  of  air,  reachiik^  to  the  height 
of  xhv  atmosphere,  will  be  BUM  to  the 
wuglu  of  a  coluuiu  oi  naKI  «i  Jie  same 
base,  and  32  feet,  or  384  inches  high.  Henee 
864  X  384  gives  331776  inches,  or  somewhat 
more  than  five  miles  for  the  height  of  the 
atmosphere,  were  the  density  of  the  air 
every  where  the  same  as  at  the  earth.  But 
since  Its  density  decreases  with  the  pres- 
sure, it  will  be  more  rarefied  and  expanded 
the  higher  we  go;  by  which  means  the 
height  of  the  stoic*  phi  re  becomes  indefi- 
nite, and  terminate*/  iu  jntre  n-ther.  The 
pressure  of  the  ntmcwphrTtf  on  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth  is  laid  to  be  equivalent 
to  that  of  a  glob*  of  lead  of  siity  inihiB  in 
diameter.  Admitting  therefore  tae  surface 
of  a  Tuauri  body  lo  he  about  Ifi  «juare  feeti 
and  the  pressure  IWU  Iftlb.  on  a  sriuare 
inch,  it  is  dnmjiuted  that  a  man  vnimt  »us- 
tain  S3,4rK*l1].,  or  ti  early  M  tons  and  a  half 
weights  hut  the  diSeifnce  ia  the  n eight 
snitAUied  in  different  irntc*  of  the  atmos- 

$here  may  be  as  mueh  as  a  ton  and  a  half. 
akiutf  tliiJi  enhiuktiun  as  a  pluloiophical 
fact,  and  that  rscry  animal  supports  so 
many  fifteen  pounds  as  the  fcurfsee  of  the 
body  contains  tt|unre  ineJies,!!  maynatutml- 
lybe  asked,  why  men  and  heastE  are  not 

Cri   "Im-.I     i   .     |u,  ,  ,  y     ,.y    s :i     |.r...l      ,  HIS 

weight  of  air  ?  To  t  h  ai  we  reply  that  the  re- 
peat ed  fKperiments  whieh  have  been  made, 
by  means  of  the  sir- pump,  fully  demonstrate 
that  it  is  owmp  to  thf!  ei]ui Librium  of  the 
internal  aSi-j  or  the  air  included  in  nil  bo- 
dies* which,  thuugh  it  be  small,  can,  by  its 
reaction,,  eounterpoke  and  re&iet  the  pres- 
sure of  Ha  external  air,,  how  great  soever  it 
be.  Hut  there  are  many  other  atmospheric 
pb'ii"iiu  r,.:H'ijiiiiJLy  '.'vtrLLorilinaryt  and  still 
more  djftieuit  10  eiptuin,  thjin  Miusewhich 
havft  bei-n  here  wticrd,  Among  the  prin- 
cipal ones  ore  he^it  and  electricity  'J'lie 
firKt  tniK?  mid  inippeiids  the  evaporated 
watei..  invi*ihl£  in  the  air,  unui  souim  more 


iw  onn  HK.MiarnEBE,  worth-bast  situatioks  abb  alwats  thb  coldest 
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powerful  attraction  dissolves  the  union,  and 
the  moisture  again  revisits  the  earth  in  the 
various  forms  of  clouds,  mitt,  rain,  dew, 
snow,  hail,  sleet,  or  hoar-frost;  while  to 
electricity  may  he  principally  attributed  the 
lightning,  the  aurora-borealis,  and  other 
igneous  meteors.  The  constituent  parts  of 
the  earth's  atmosphere  are  nitrogen  and 
oxygen,  which  are  found  every  where,  and 
at  aU  times,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  79 
to  21.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  small  por- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  a  variable  portion  of 
aqueous  vapour,  and  a  very  small  quantity 
of  hydrogen.  It  also  contains,  in  the  form 
of  vapour,  a  multitude  of  adventitious  sub- 
stances, in  those  injurious  mixtures  known 
under  the  name  of  tniamata,  the  nature  of 
which  can  hardly  be  investigated.  By 
means,  however,  of  the  currents  of  air, 
which  we  term  vtinda,  the  whole  of  the  in- 
gredients of  the  atmosphere  are  continually 
amalgamated  together;  for  we  find  that 
though  the  atmosphere  may  diminish  in 
lightness  as  we  ascend,  there  is  precisely 
the  same  general  character  pervading  it 
throughout.  By  gradual,  but  almost  insen- 
sible expansions,  the  equipoised  currents  of 
the  atmosphere  are  disturbed,  the  stormy 
winds  arise,  and  the  waves  of  the  sea  are 
lifted  up ;  and  that  stagnation  of  air  and 
water  is  prevented  which  would  be  fatal  to 
animal  existence. 

We  will  conclude  this  article  by  quoting 
a  few  of  Professor  Leslie's  plain  and  sim- 
ple facts  on  this  interesting  subject.  l.The 
mean  height  of  the  barometer  (that  is,  the 
mean  weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere) 
at  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the  same  at  every 
part  of  the  globe.  2.  The  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  earth's  surface  increases  gradu- 
ally from  the  poles  to  the  equator.  3.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  de- 
creases from  below  upwards  in  a  regular 
gradation.  4.  The  heating  and  cooling  of 
the  atmosphere,  by  the  changes  of  day  and 
night,  take  place  equally  throughout  its 
mass.  5.  A  wind  generally  sets  from  the 
sea  to  the  land  during  the  day,  and  from 
the  land  to  the  sea  during  the  night,  espe. 
cially  in  hot  climates.  6.  As  we  advance 
towards  the  polar  regions,  we  find  the  ir- 
regularities of  the  wind  increased;  and 
storms  and  calms  repeatedly  alternate, 
without  warning  or  progression.  7-  More 
than  two  currents  may  often  be  traced  in 
the  atmosphere  at  one  time,  by  the  mo- 
tion of  clouds,  Ac.  8.  The  force  of  the 
winds  does  not  always  decrease  as  the  ele- 
vation increases,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is 
often  found  to  augment  rapidly.  9.  Nor- 
therly winds  almost  invariably  raise  the 
barometer,  while  southerly  winds  as  con- 
stantly depress  it.  The  same  authority 
also  states,  that  the  British  islands  are 
situate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  subject 
to  aU  the  circumstances  which  can  pos- 
sibly be  supposed  to  render  a  climate  irre- 
gular and  variable.  Placed  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  temperate  sone,  where  the 
range  of  temperature  is  very  great,  their 
atmosphere  is  subject,  on  the  one  side,  to 
the  impressions  of  the  largest  continent  in 


the  world;  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  vast 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Upon  their  coasts  the 
great  stream  of  aqueous  vapour  perpetually 
arising  from  the  western  waters,  first  re- 
ceives the  influence  of  the  land,  whence 
emanate  those  condensations  and  expan- 
sions which  deflect  and  reverse  the  grand 
system  of  equipoised  currents.  They  are 
also  within  the  frigorific  effects  of  the  im- 
mense barriers  and  fields  of  ice,  which, 
when  the  shifting  position  of  the  sun  ad- 
vances the  tropicaf  climate  towards  the 
northern  pole,  counteract  its  energy,  and 
present  a  condensing  surface  of  enormous 
extent  to  the  increasing  elasticity  of  the 
aqueous  atmosphere. 
ATMOSPHERIC  TIDES,  are  certain 

Eeriodical  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  simi- 
\x  to  those  of  the  ocean,  and  produced  from 
nearly  the  same  causes ;  of  this  description 
are  the  equinoctial  winds. 

ATOM)  in  philosophy,  a  particle  of  mat- 
ter, so  minute  as  to  admit  of  no  division. 
Atoms  are  the  wunima  naturm,  and  are  con- 
ceived as  the  first  principal  or  component 
parts  of  all  physical  magnitude.  From  the 
earliest  times  of  antiquity,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  two  opinions  directly  opposed  to 
each  other,  have  divided  the  world  on  this 
subject;  the  one,  that  matter  is  composed 
of  an  assemblage  of  minute  particles,  or 
atoms,  incapable  of  farther  division;  the 
other,  that  there  is  no  limit  to  its  divisi- 
bility, the  smallest  conceivable  portion  still 
consisting  of  an  infinity  of  parts.  The  first 
of  these  theories,  which  is  commonly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  Atomic 
Philosophy,  was  originated  in  Greece  by 
Leucippus;  it  was  supported  by  Dcrao- 
critus,  and  subsequently  improved  by  Epi- 
curus and  his  disciples.  The  Epicureans 
professed  to  account  for  the  origin  and 
formation  of  all  things  by  supposing  that 
these  atoms  were  endued  with  gravity  and 
and  thus  came  together  into  the 


different  organised  bodies  we  now  see. 

ATOMIC  THE'OEY,  a  phrase  expres- 
sive of  a  species  of  philosophy  recently  in- 
troduced into  chemistry,  and  grounded  on 
the  axiom  that  "chemical  union  consists 
in  the  combination  of  the  atoms  of  bodies 
with  each  other ;"  so  that  when  two  bodies 
chemically  unite  and  form  a  third  body,  the 
two  substances  united  are  dispersed  every 
where  through  the  new  compound. 

ATONY,  a  defect  of  tone  or  tension,  or 
a  relaxation  of  the  solids  of  the  body. 

ATRA  BI'LIS,  a  disposition  to  a  dark 
biliary  secretion,  usually  visible  throughout 
the  whole  frame. 

ATRACTYLIS,  a  plant  called  distaff- 
thistle,  the  leaves  of  which  are  aperitive 
and  sudorific. 

ATBIEN'SES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  ser- 
vants entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  most 
valuable  description  of  property. 

ATRIP,  in  nautical  language,  is  applied 
either  to  the  anchor  or  sails.  The  anchor 
is  atrip  when  it  is  just  drawn  out  of  the 
ground  in  a  perpendicular  direction.  The 
top-sails  are  atrip  when  they  are  just  started 
from  the  cap. 


A  COBBTAWT  DRAUGHT  OF  ATB  IS  BBCKSSABT  TO   SPPPOET  A  FIBB. 
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ATBOPA,  or  Deadly  Niohtshadb,  a 
genus  of  plants,  one  species  of  which,  name- 
ly the  Atropa  Belladonna,  is  remarkable 
for  bearing  berries  of  a  fine  black  colour, 
which  are  nighly  poisonous.  The  flowers 
arc  bell-shaped,  dusky  on  the  outside  and 
purplish  within.  The  fruit  has  a  nauseous 
sweet  taste,  and  is  full  of  small  kidney- 
shnned  seeds. 

ATROPHY,  a  disease  wherein  the  body, 
or  some  of  its  parts,  not  receiving  neces- 
sary nutriment,  insensibly  waste  away,  and 
decay. 

ATTACHMENT,  in  law,  the  taking  or 
apprehending  a  person,  by  virtue  of  a  writ 
or  precept.  It  differs  from  an  arrest,  in- 
asmuch as  it  lays  hold  of  the  goods,  as  well 
as  the  person;  and  also  from  a  distress, 
which  seizes  on  lands,  tenements,  and 
goods;  but  an  attachment  on  the  goods 

and  body. Attachment  of  Pbivilbqb, 

is  bv  virtue  of  a  man's  privilege  to  call 
another  to  that  court  whereto  he  himself 
belongs,  and  in  respect  whereof  he  is  pri- 
vileged to  answer  some  action. Foreign 

Attachment,  is  an  attachment  of  money 
or  goods,  found  within  a  liberty  or  city,  to 
satisfy  some  creditor  within  such  liberty 
or  city.  By  the  custom  of  London,  and  se- 
veral other  places,  a  man  can  attach  money 
or  goods  in  the  hands  of  a  stranger,  to 
satisfy  himself. 

ATTACK',  in  the  military  art,  a  general 
assault,  or  onset,  made  to  gain  a  post,  or 
apv  pT-.r+irnlar  point.  Every  conVbAt  con- 
sica  hi  4il tuck  and  (tcfeb.ee:  the  first  is 
generally  tl,e  must,  a.h  an  t  Ji|mni  * ;  m\<\  an 
experienced  ^eneml  choose*  it,  if  poi^ihle, 
even  in  a  defensive  «■».  Tbo*e  rtit&eks 
are  tuuEJderrd  the  hett,  whanaJJ  tJic-  levees 
can  he  directed  in  concert  towards  that 
mint  of  the  enemy  on  which  his  portion 
lepraO*. 

ATTAINDER,  the  name  of  a  lav  by 
which  the  estate  and  life  of  a  I  rat  tor  are 
forfLitffd,  A  Dill  of  Ate  finder  is  a  oill 
brought  into  patliiuricEir  far  attainting  per- 
son n  convicted  of  l%h  treason,  A  person 
attainted  of  high  treason  for  fells  all  his 
land*,  tenements,  and  heirditampiHu  j  his 
blood  if.  corrupted,,  ami  boaiid  lu»  yae t rriiy 
rendered  base ;  an  d  1 1  lit  corruption  of  blood 
can  nut  h*  tnked  off  hut  by  act  of  parka- 

ment. Attain  is  as  may  bo  reversed  or 

falsified  fi  e.  pruvun  tin  be  Um]  hr  writ  of 
error,  or  by  p!r n.  If  hy  writ  of  error,  it 
mutt  be  by  the  king's  leave,  &e.  and  when 
by  plea,  it  may  be  by  denying  the  treason, 
pleading  a  pardon  by  act  of  parliament,  &c. 
.  ATTAINT',  in  law,  a  writ  that  lies  after 
judgment  against  a  jury  of  twelve  men 
that  are  charged  with  having  given  a  false 

verdict. Attaint,  in  the  veterinary  art, 

is  a  diseased  limb  proceeding  from  a  blow. 
ATTEL'ABUS,  in  entomology,  a  genus 
of  insects  of  the  beetle  kind;  the  species  of 
which  are  distinguished  into  those  which 
have  the  jaws  bifid,  those  which  have  the 
jaw  one-toothed,  and  those  which  have  the 

feelers  clayate. The  Attblabus  Cort- 

i.i,  found  c1-— ** *- -     ■- 

first  kind. 


ATTENTION,  the  applying  the  ear  or 
the  mind  assiduously  to  any  thing  said  or 
done. Attention  !  the  word  of  com- 
mand given  in  the  British  army  prepa- 
ratory to  any  particular  exercise  or  direc- 
tion. 

ATTENTJANTS,  medicines  which  pro- 
mote the  circulation  as  well  as  the  discharge 
of  all  noxious  and  excrementitious  matter. 
Of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  whole  tribe 
of  acrid  and  bitter  plants,  are  attenuants; 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  volatile  salts, 
as  sal  ammoniac,  and  saltpetre ;  and  of  the 
mineral  kingdom,  the  mineral  acid  salts. 

ATTIC,  in  architecture,  a  sort  of  build- 
ing, in  which  there  is  no  roof  or  covering 
to  be  seen,  as  was  usual  in  the  houses  of 

the  Athenians. The   Attic,  or  Attic 

stoet,  is  the  upper  story  of  a  house.— 
The  Attic  base  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  co- 
lumn, or  support,  employed  both  in  the 
Doric  and  Ionic  orders. 

ATTI'BE,  in  botany,  a  name  formerly 
used  to  denote  the  third  part  or  division  of 
the  flower  of  a  plant,  the  other  two  being 

the  empalement  and  the  foliation.' In 

heraldry,  the  term  Attibb  designates  the 
horns  of  stags  and  similar  miiipaln  in 
blazoning  coats  of  arms. 

ATTITUDE,  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
the  position  and  gesture  of  a  figure  or 
statue ;  or  such  a  disposition  of  their  parts, 
as  shall  best  display  some  grace  or  beauty, 
or  serve  to  express  the  action  and  senti- 
ments of  the  person  represented. 

ATTOL'LEN8,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
applied  to  some  muscles,  otherwise  called 
levatorea  and  elexsatoret. 

ATTOB/NEY,  one  who  is  appointed  by 
another  to  do  a  thing  in  his  absence.  A 
public  attorney  is  one  who  acts  in  the 
courts  of  law,  and  is  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession. No  attorney  can  practise  in 
any  court,  unless  he  has  been  admitted 
and  sworn  an  attorney  of  that  particular 
court.  As  an  officer  of  the  court  in  which 
he  is  admitted,  an  attorney  enjoys  several 
privileges,  and  is  liable,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  the  censure  and  correction  of  the  judges. 
■ A  private  attorney  acts  upon  particu- 
lar occasions,  and  is  authorized  by  a  letter  of 
attorney,  which  gives  one  full  power  to  act 
for  another. 

ATTOB'NEY-GEN'ERAL,  a  great  law 
officeJ>.  aPP°"»ted  by  the  king  to  manage 
all  affairs  of  the  crown,  either  in  criminal 
prosecutions  or  otherwise. 
■  ATTRACTION,  the  power  or  principle 
by  which  bodies  mutually  tend  towards 
each  other;  which  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  bodies  attracted,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  attraction 
takes  place.  Hence  attraction  is  scien- 
♦•fically  distinguished  into  the  Attraction 
of  Cohesion,  Attraction  of  Gravitation,  At- 
traction of  Electricity,  Attraction  of  Mag- 
netism, and  Chemical  Attraction. At- 
traction of  Cohesion  is  peculiar  to  the 
exponent  particles  of  bodies,  by  virtue  of 


is  the  cause  of  the  solidity  of  small  bodiesi 
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bo  is  the  Attraction  or  Gravitation 
that  chain  which,  being  diffused  over  the 
solar  system,  preserves  the  planets  in  their 
orbits,  and  makes  them  revolve  about  the 
centre  of  the  system.  That  which  in  com- 
mon language  is  called  weight,  is  by  philo- 
sophers explained  to  be  gravitation;  that 
is,  a  tendency  to  the  centre  of  gravity.  By 
gravitation  a  stone  and  all  heavy  bodies,  if 
let  fall  from  a  height,  are  supposed  to  drop 
to  the  earth.  All  celestial  bodies  are  sup- 
posed to  have  not  only  an  attraction  or  gra- 
vitation towards  their  proper  centres,  but 
that  they  mutually  attract  each  other  within 
their  sphere.  The  planets  tend  towards  the 
sun  and  towards  each  other,  as  the  sun  does 
towards  them.  The  earth  and  moon  tend 
likewise  reciprocally  towards  each.  By  this 
same  principle  of  gravity  heavenly  bodies 
are  kept  in  their  orbits,  and  terrestrial  bo- 
dies tend,  as  is  supposed,  towards  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  And  it  is  from  this  attraction 
that  all  the  motion,  and  consequently  all 
the  changes  in  the  universe,  are  supposed 

to  arise. Attraction  ox  Maonxtism  is 

the  particular  tendency  of  certain  bodies  to 
each  other,  as  that  of  the  magnet,  which 
attracts  iron,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more 
particularly  in  its  proper  place ;  as  well  also 
of  the  Attraction  or  Electricity. 

ATTRACTIVES,  in  medicine,  a  peculiar 
species  of  remedies  which  act  by  promoting 
external  discharge. 

ATTRIBUTES,  in  theology,  the  several 
qualities  or  perfections  of  the  divine  nature, 
or  such  as  we  conceive  to  constitute  the 
proper  essence   of  God;  as  his  wisdom, 

power,  justice,   goodness,   &c. Attri- 

butbs,  in  logic,  are  the  predicates  of  any 
subject,  or  what  may  be  affirmed  or  denied 

of  any  thing. Attributxs,  in  painting 

and  sculpture,  are  symbols  added  to  a  fi- 
gure or  group,  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  principal  subject.  Thus  the  eagle  is  an 
attribute  of  Jupiter ;  a  peacock,of  Juno ;  a  ca- 
duceus,  of  Mercury ;  a  club,  of  Hercules,  &c. 

ATTRITION,  the  rubbing  or  striking 
of  bodies  one  against  another,  so  as  to 
throw  off  some  of  their  superficial  particles. 

Attrition  is  also  often  used,  for  the 

friction  of  such  simple  bodies  as  do  not 
wear  from  rubbing  one  against  another, 
bnt  whose  fluids  are,  by  that  motion,  sub- 
jected to  some  particular  determination; 
as  the  various  sensations  of  hunger,  pain, 
and  pleasure,  are  said  to  be  occasioned  by 
the  attrition  of  the  organs  formed  for  such 
impressions. 

AUCUPATION,  fowling,  or  the  art  of 
bird-catching. 

AUCTION,  a  public  sale  of  goods  to  the 
highest  bidder.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  a  bidder  at  an  auction  under  the  usual 
conditions,  may  retract  his  bidding  any  time 
before  the  hammer  is  down.  A  mock  auc- 
tion is  that  which  is  conducted  by  unli- 
censed persons  for  fraudulent  purposes. 

AU'DIENCE,  the  persons  assembled  at 
a  theatre,  or  other  public  place  to  see  and 

hear  the   performances. Audience,    a 

ceremony  used  in  courts  at  the  admission 
of  ambassadors  or  other  public  ministers  to 


a  hearing.    In  England  audience  is  ( 
to  ambassadors  in  the  presence  chan._„  . 
and  to  envoys  and  residents  in  a  gallery, 
closet,  or  any  place  where  the  king  happens 

to  be. Audixncx  is  also  the  name  of  an 

ecclesiastical  court,  held  by  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  wherein  differences  upon 
elections,  consecrations,  institutions,  mar- 


riages, &c,  are  heard. 


PDIT,  a  regular  examination  of  ac- 
counts by  officers  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

AUDITOR,  an  officer  of  the  king,  or  any 
corporate  body,  appointed  annually  to  exa- 
mine accounts. 

AUDITO-EIUS  MEATUS,  the  passage 
or  entrance  into  the  ear,  that  conveys  the 
air  to  the  auditory  nerve. 

AU'DITORY  NERVES,  a  pair  of  nerves 
arising  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  with 
two  trunks,  one  of  which  is  called  the portia 
dura;  the  other,  portia  mollis. 

AUGMENTATION,  in  heraldry,  a  par- 
ticular mark  of  honour  generally  borne  ei- 
ther on  the  escutcheon  or  a  canton,  as  ar- 
gent, a  hand,  gulet,  borne  by  every  baronet 
who  cannot  claim  higher  honour. 

AU'GES,  two  points  in  a  planet's  orbit; 
the  one  denominated  the  apogee,  the  other 
the  perigee. 

AUGETTE,in  fortification,  the  wooden 
pipe  which  contains  the  powder  by  which 
a  mine  is  fired. 

AU'GITE,  a  species  of  mineral,  of  which 
many  varieties  are  found  differing  both  in 
form  and  colour.  Different  names  have 
been  applied  to  some  of  its  most  remark- 
able varieties ;  as  dioptide,  to  greenish- 
white  transparent  crystals ;  tahlite,  when 
it  is  in  imperfectly  prismatic  and  foliated 
masses ;  and  eoeeolite.when  in  small,  slight- 
ly-cohering grains.  It  is  one  of  those  few 
mineral  substances,  the  composition  of 
which  may  be  imitated  by  the  artificial 
mi-**irp  of  i**  constituents,  and  subjecting 
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Its  component  parts  are 
rnesia,  and  oxyde  of  iron. 
in  officer  among  the  Romans 
i  foretell  future  events,  by  the 
1  feeding  of  birds.  The  au- 
ugural  staff  or  wand,  as  the 
authority,  and  their  dignity 
■li  respected,  that  they  were 
never  dcpftEi'd,  nor  any  substituted  in  their 
plate*  Munifb  convicted  of  the  most  enor- 
mous rniitcn, 

AU"G  VR\t  a  species  of  divination,  or  the 
art  of  foretelling  future  events,  practised  by 
the  ancients.  It  was  distinguished  into 
five  sorts,  viz.,  augury  from  appearances  in 
the  heavens;  from  birds:  from  chickens: 
from  quadrupeds:  and  from  portentous 
events.  This,  like  other  human  errors,  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  from  ideas  tolerably 
rational  at  first.  The  regular  appearance 
and  disappearance  of  the  birds,  and  the  pre- 
cision that  is  observable  in  almost  their 
whole  proceedings,  might  naturally  impress 
an  ignorant  race  of  men  with  a  belief  that 
they  either  inherently  possessed,  or  from 
time  to  time  received,  supernatural  informa- 
tion.   Accustomed  to  regulate  by  these  mo- 
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niton  their  rural  occupations,  the  shepherd 
and  the  husbandman  were  led,  by  the  most 
excusable  association  of  ideas,  to  consult 
the  same  advisers  in  the  few  other  concerns 
of  life  that  fell  to  their  lot:  and  on  the 
foundation  laid  by  superstition,  imposture 
subsequently  raised  a  fantastic  structure. 

AU'GUST,  the  eighth  month  of  our  year, 
containing  31  days.  August  was  dedicated 
to  the  honour  of  Augustus  Cesar,  because 
in  th»  «wme  n>fm*b  (H«*»*«  e*H*d  Sextilis, 
or  the  wsiU  from  MwcL)  he  v.  created 
consul,  thncc  triumphed  in  |<NW  subju- 
gaivl  i'.icjj-'-  to  the  lUnnJUi  sway,  Mid  put 
an  PRd  to  ihe  civil  \\o.ts, 

AUGUSTA  LES,  in  H'-.mjin  flntitiuity,  an 
epithet  given  to  tliu  namens  or  pnests  ap- 
poinri-d  In  -inritWe  [■«  Atigueti  »-,  iiter  his 
dei  Ih-h  l  Un  l,  ami  aim  lotnL  £rmu>  -  ■  lebrated 
in  honour  of  Surti  on  the  fourth  ni  che  ides 
of  OfNiljcr- 

AUGUST  ALT  A,  a  fwrtiriil  instituted  by 
the  K'i|iiiiiih  Li]  JiJiimut  fiJ'  An  putting, 

AViil  S TALIS  Pli/FiFL'C'TTts  a  title 
peculiar  to.  ft  Bona*  ttqrbittttf  vho  go- 
verned Kpyot,  with,  a  power  much  like  that 
of  a  utatnmm  m  dtim  jftniMet* 

Al'tit.'S'TAN  denoU'&tonieihu..  relating 
to  the  emperor  Auguatm  -  a»  Avprntan  ape, 

AUGUSJTINES,  a   religion*   order,  so 

ca)lf:'L  from  Ht.  Aosrustini1,  their  founder, 
and  vulgarly  called  An*iin  ■  r  Chris- 

tian tkPfuiiti-  Bcfriri'  the  lti-iom.;  -ion  they 
had  2-2  huuse*  in  England,  Among  other 
thing1),  tikjfl  rule  enjoin*  to  1lhv<*  all  things 
in  rammon,,  to  rcceivi;  nothing;  without  the 
leave  of  the  &u.jicri<*r  ■  and  HMpr&l  other 
precepts  relating  to  chanty,  madl  sty,  and 

Chaotivj.      iu«c  cue  ii&cnuC  iitUw  Of  this 

order.  The  Augustines  are  clothed  in  black, 
and  at  Paris  are  known  under  the  name  of 
the  religious  of  St.  Genevieve,  that  abbey 
being  the  chief  of  the  order. 

AUGUSTIN'IANS,  a  religious  sect  of 
the  16th  century,  who  maintained  that  the 
gates  of  heaven  would  not  be  opened  till 
the  general  resurrection. 

AUK,  a  bird  of  the  Arctic  seas,  known  as 
the  Penguin  or  Razor-bill,  but  called  by 
Linnaeus  Alca.  This  bird  is  observed  by 
seamen  never  to  wander  beyond  soundings, 
and  accordingly  they  conclude,  on  its  ap- 
pearance, that  land  is  not  far  off, 

AUXIC,  an  epithet  given  tb  certain  of- 
ficers in  the  ci-devant  German  empire,  who 
composed  a  court  which  decided,  without 
appeal,  in  all  judicial  prnr esses  entered  in 
it.  This  court,  which  uan  jirovi-rhittl  for 
the  slow  administration  of  justice,  hml  not 
only  concurrent  jurisdic  Li  mi  «irh  the  court 
of  the  imperial  chamh' : .  luit.  In  many 
cases,  exclusive  jurisdict..  ji.  The  riptit  of 
appeal,  possessed  by  tin-  ntHir--*.  existed 
also  in  regard  to  the  judicial  derision*  of 
the  aulic  court.  , 

AU'LOS,  a  Grecian  measure  of  length 
equal  to  the  stadium. 

AUME,  a  measure  of  capacity,  employed 
on  the  continent,  equal  to  thirty-five  Eng- 
lish gallons. 

AUN'CEL-WEIGHT,  an  ancient  kind 


of  hand-weighing.  The  auncel  was  a  ba- 
lance, with  several  scale-pans;  and  as  it 
was  supposed  to  give  an  advantage  to  the 
seller,  its  use  was  prohibited  by  statute. 

AUNE,  a  measure  of  length  employed  on 
the  continent,  but  varying  considerably  in 
different  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  generally 
about  the  length  of  an  English  ell. 

AU'RA,  an  exhalation  or  vapour.  Ancient 
chemists  defined  it  to  be  a  certain  fine  and 
pure  spirit,  found  in  every  animal  or  vege- 
table body;  but  so  subtile,  as  only  to  be 
perceptible  by  its  smell. 

AURE'LIA,  that  intermediate  state  in 
which  many  insects  remain  for  some  time, 
between  the  caterpillar  form  and  the  pe- 
riod in  which  they  are  furnished  with  wings, 
antenna,  and  other  organs  appertaining  to 
the  perfect  insect. 

AURE'OLA,  in  its  original  signification, 
denotes  a  jewel,  which  is  proposed  as  a  re- 
ward of  victory  in  some  public  dispute. 
Hence,  the  Roman  schoolmen  applied  it  to 
the  reward  bestowed  on  martyrs,  virgins, 
&c,  on  account  of  their  works  of  superero- 
gation; and  painters  use  it  to  signify  the 
crown  of  glory  with  which  they  adorn  the 
heads  of  saints,  confessors,  &c. 

AU'RES  MARUN.S,  Eab-shbub,  in  na- 
tural history,  a  name  given  to  different  spe- 
cies of  the  haliotis,  which  is  an  univalve 
shell-fish  of  a  flatted  shape,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  human  ear. 

AURETJ8,  a  Roman  gold  coin,  equal  in 
value  to  twenty-five  denarii. 

AU'RICLE,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  the 
ear  which  is  prominent  from  the  head, 
called  by  many  authors  aurit  externa.  There 
are  also  Auriculae  Cordis,  or  auricles  of 
the  heart,  which  are  appendages  at  the  base 
of  the  heart,  and  are  distinguished  into 
right  and  left,  the  former  of  which  is  placed 
in  the  anterior,  the  latter  in  the  hinder 
part.  These  are  muscular  bags,  which 
move  regularly  with  the  heart,  but  in  an  in- 
verted order. 

AURICULA,  in  botany,  that  species  of 
primrose,  called  from  the  form  of  its  leaves, 

AURIC'ULAR  CONFES'SION,  a  mode 
of  confession  among  Roman  Catholics,  by 
whispering  in  the  ears  of  their  fathers,  con- 
fessors, or  priests. 

'  AURI'GA,  or  the  Waogonbb,  in  astro- 
nomy, a  constellation  of  the  northern  he- 
misphere, containing  about  46  stars  of  the 
first  six  magnitudes. 

AU'RIS,  the  term  by  which  anatomists 
express  the  ear. 

AURISCAL'PUM,  a  surgical  instrument 
employed  to  operate  on  the  ear. 

AURO'RA,  the  morning  twilight,  or  that 
faint  light  which  appears  in  the  morning 
when  the  sun  is  within  18  degrees  of  the 
horizon. 

AURO'RA-BOREAXIS,  or  Northkrh 
Lights,  a  kind  of  meteor  appearing  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  heavens,  most  frequent 
and  most  brilliant  during  the  winter  sol- 
stice. We  often  see  in  the  north,  near  the 
horaon,  usually  a  short  time  after  sunset,  a 
dark  segment  of  a  circle,  surrounded  by  a 
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brilliant  arch  of  white  or  fler?  l%ht  ;  and 
this  arub   u  often   lenArated   mto  ecTora! 
CO  urea  trie  are  he*,  having  the  dork  ieirmeDt 
n*jb|e  between  them.     From  these  arcbe^ 
and  ftiiin  the  djLTlt  icrmunt  itself,  in  hif  h 
Irmtujte*,  celumuft  of  light,  of  themoM  ** 
negiited  anfi  beautiful 
Ward*  the  z-'uirh,  and,  . 
tiki:  r>hcFlves  »f  light  are 
rectionf.      In    tot    ™ 


....  [|.i- 
pmt^  danerrt,  us  they  are  there  ntiadL  ac.! 
the  constant  attendants  of  clear  evening*, 
■ni  cheerer*  of  the  long  winter  nights.  IQ 
ati L|  naoie-  n«r'hcm  countries  as  Norway 
Implead,  and  Siberia,  they  greatly  enliven 
the  rnowy  landscape*.  They  oiLunnmiy  ap. 
pear  at  twilight,  near  tlsff  horizon,  of  a  dun 
i:ulniir,  npprrun'Mnjf  fo  yellow ;  *«nu.timisp 
continuing  in  that  elate  for  several  hours, 
Without  any  teiuiblc  motion;  afttr  which 
tboy  break  out  into  fitream*  of  fttponssr 
light,  FpiTflulsni?  into  column*,  and  altering 
•lowly  into  a  thou-innd  different  abapcij  va- 
Tying  fhcif  minora  from  at!  the  tinU  of  Jeb 
lipiif  to  the  obr*rurr*t  russet.  They  often 
Covet  the  whole  ljehil*phrrAr  Jind  then  malic 
tlm  mo*!  "r'hinli.l  J'l'iiiitnincE.  Their  mo- 
tion*.,,   at    all    theno    times    a»    amazingly 


they  astonish   the   ■fBcttjor 
1  cbau  ge  of  their  fnrn  i .     They 


At'  RUM  rm'AJllLE,  tinetura  of  «,ld 
a  medial  liquor  with  leaf  paid  in  it 
|      A  L  f£  I  tf  FPIVUINAM  t   precipitate 

of  gold,  *i]  r*Jltfih  brcau*e  of  the  "Tl%aftrn 

^Wr'J*  m4llcM  lj'  *  *Bnllc  •WHS 
I      AUFf'ICEK,  a  kiui  of  tootbtaTiof  a- 
wpto.    mong  the  fiomaniy  by  the  flight  or  »i  rising 

tiutct  I  of  bird*,  *^ 

AUSTRAL*  vrlatiug  to  the  anuta  :  fhua 
the  six  ngn*  nu  the  couth  kite  01  the  e«iai- 
noctiiil  arc  called  auatral  iirmu 
ArSTKlC,  tl.^  »outli  wind. 
ALteTRA'LlO  FIS'CJiS,  a  nnutcllatwi 
ftftbeBoutlifm  ln'iniij-.L'n  ,  ■"■  -r,  ■«  u.  i  >  j  .  .r  ■  >1  24 
itarm^,  awordine  to  1hit  Unuci,nk  -calalogtie. 
ACTliriRAPH,  an  epiibci  afi|,lir*r    to 
WlifttmTr  ia  written  Hi  a  prTaon'l  owu  hand- 
writing, at  an  autograph  tetter,  a  tetter  of 
one'i  own.  writing 

AUTOMATON  {iM  Awpaotoai).  £»err 
RlMLhaniml  cno«tm«-tLi>ti,  ■nbirh,  by  urtue 
of  nj  latent  intriutic  force  not  obvious  in  ihe 
iljf btj  can  eanr  au  frir  a  eerUun  length  of 
time  lueh  Enrw^rnetitBi  at  reaemble  iLjp  ro- 
suit*  of  human  f  V^Cdtlont  ia  au  tutunjaton. 
Bat  the  tc«n  ia  prcnetal];  npplicd1  to  fJiu  fi. 
prc  of  an  anioial,  to  whkh  moliaD  u  given 
0t  wbei/K  *l"ingi,  aqi!  wingbta,  internally 
ptilred,  and  caiumg  i^tpairut    anunation 


bi-akr 

bcforc^ktmm'mg  hntWy  nlonff  the  bcau'ii-. 
mud  arc  iQddenlt  estkn^uLKhrH,  leaTiojr  h<s 
rind  i.  'in  a  n inform  dasky  track-  Thll  \w 
ajrain  ii  umin^d  in  tie  mim  manner,  and 
a  I.  left  a  dull  blank.    To  cortain 

Diifbf«,  thtTF  aniune  tbf  (ippenrarurp  of  -*nFt 
©rilarons,  on  one  *i,\v  of  the  ^W|jr.^i  vHkv  , 
Oil  t~hr  ntin'r  di-c lining  away  till  rt  hfeomei 
nAdittbiftuabed  from  the  eky.    *They  have 

SrnpraEI;  a  slrun^  Tr«rntlfln<  motion  from 
ie  rnd,  whirh  co'ntmuca  till  the  whole  va- 
Hi^hfi,  During  thf  wmren  of  iHi?  mid 
I8W  th£  aUjT>m^boreali>  woi  irvcrali  timce 
Wif netted  in  En  aland  ;  but  we^  who  only 
are  the  extretbitiei  of  tl»s  nnrtbrm  pheao- 
lEPHOJij  hnvo  hut  a  faint  idea  uf  iHaranrfeyt 
or  its  motion,*.  Titfinu*  Chaoriea  nave  ei- 
iated  rcipcctini  ihe  route  of  tbia phenome- 
non, but  little  doubt  ia  now  entertained  of 
it*  being1  oceaiiontd  by  the  pasaage  of  elrc- 
trirfty  thrriogh  liip  iiptii'Tfr^njuii  of  the  Rt- 
mo^phpro ;  itt  appearance,  in  fact,  eaaetly 
W  .the  effect*  of  rtitilirial  elect  ri"- 

city  when  i.a.*iiny  tlkroo^b  rarnneii  air, 
Tljcrc  ia  the  aamc  vorie]  j  of  eoJonp  and  in. 
tensity  •>  the  aatne  undulating  motion  an4 
oomisrniioii*  ;  the  KEreami  exhibit  thf 
■aiiiv  ilirrntitj  of  rbaraclT,  at  nne  niotnetlt 
minuteJjf  dl tided  in  rinilncation.v  and  at 
aumbrr  b^aniin^  fnrtli  in  onf  hody  of  light, 
or  ...  jii  distinct  broad  flJi^iK'*  ■„  and 

when  Uke  rarea cation  \*.  eoiirblerablo.,  yari- 
oq«  pfirtfl  of  the  Btream  Ranune  tli.it  pecn- 
liar  tfhruinp;  GOlaoT  Wblch  nccaaiuually  n,y- 
penn  In  The  iLrmoflplLrre,  and  it  tCRnrded 
by  the  uninformed  observer  with  nitnnl*b - 
nit- ii  r  and  fear, 

Atmi'M  mos.v  hi  M,  ■  cuahbatJon 
of  Lii]  and  Eulpnur.  ua«d  by  tcatttf 
pairiicr^,  fuif  giftng  a  gold  coTonr  to  tbeir 
fig  urea. 


ai  tbe  mechanical  cbcM-ptayer  and  elutij- 
player.  The  practice  of  aiaking  iljeN'  au- 
tnmflW  ifl  mnrb  ]cn  frequent  at  present 
than  fonrifrly  ;  ingniiout  mt^hankdant 
now-a-dayt  flndinir  Iheuwetee*  hellrr  re- 
w&rded  by  din^iioK  their  tal«nta  to  the 
irlf-aeiing  machinery  of  modem  mannfto 
turo.  Aa  lit,  Ure  obierfep,  "It  it  iu  otif 
taodfm  an  ton  and  flai-niiUa  tliat  antouia- 
tir  operat  Loot  arc  dupliryrd  to  mutt  a4vau> 
taj^e;  for  there  the  elemental  powera  have 
ht-va  made  to  mrtaaafi  inllliona  of  complex 
organ*,  infutin^  tdio  fornu  of  wood,  in**, 
•M  amUMd  m  isteAUfmrl  iMMy/1  AaA 
punuinr  the  lubject  with  hit  rharaclet- 
latie  icul,  while  comparina;  tbe  onmjuareiaj 
errentneaa  of  Britain  with  the  bunted  um- 
numentt  uf  Asiatic  and  eLunon  detpoLiiun, 
be  a*y a,  "  Hiu-h  it  the  automatic  tyelem,  rt' 
plrte  With  prodijrieHj  in  meehanici  and  po- 
JiticnJ  economy,  which  promiietp  iu  in  iuT 
hire  gr*"<wtVl,  to  become  the  grent  miuutef 
Of  civiiiiation  to  the  tCrraquEDut  globe,  en- 
ahlEug  I  bi4  country,  iu-  jt.i  begirt,  to  di^uic, 
along  with  it"  eommeree,  tins  Ufivhlinod  of 
knowledjge  rind  rHirfioa,  10  myriads  of  pro. 
pie  ttill  Tying  in  Ihn  regym  and  shadow  of 
d-.^mli." 

ALTTrMN,  the  third  ■eainin.  in  tbi'  Tearf 
which  begins,  m  the  northern  heitiivphrre, 
on  the  day  when  the  tan  en  tort  Lihrs,  that 
it,  on  t  he  22ii  of  Septum  b"rr  [  [  trriuimatfhi 
about  the  aame  day  in  December,,  when  the 
winter  eommeneeii.  Autumn,  it  represent- 
ed, in  painting,  by  a  man  of  mature  age, 
rlutln-d  rind  girt  with  aatarry  gixdle;  holJ- 
in^  in  one  h*n&  a  pair  of  teklas  eqntJIy 
'I:  p.  ifUfbe  in  each -r  aaul  in  the 
<ithrr  n  bo  ill' h  of  grapes  and  other  frnjt, 
His  aire  denotes  the  pcrfi'ntiuQ  of  this  aea- 
toni  1'iiH  Ihebfdanre,  dutt  tijrn  of  the  i«- 
diac  which  the  inn  cut  en  when  our  an- 
tunirt  begin  a. 


a  r»sun  who  is  ast,r-txvanr  is  tkrhkd  aw  "  AVTOMATH.' 
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AUTUM'NAL  SIGNS,  the  three  signs, 
libra,  Scorpio,  and  Sagittarius,  through 
rhich  the  tun  passes  during  the  season  of 


Libra,  I 
which  1 
autumn. 

AUXILIARY  VERBS,  in  grammar,  are 
such  rerbs  as  help  to  form  or  conjugate 
others ;  as,  in  English,  the  verbs  "  to  hare/' 
and  "  to  be." 

AVATAR,  a  term  used  by  the  Hindoos 
to  express  an  incarnation  or  descent  of 
Vishnu,  their  deity:  nine  of  which  are  be- 
ttered to  be  passed,  and  the  tenth  yet  to 
come. 

A'VE  MARIA,  the  name  given  to  the 
angel  Gabriel's  salutation  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Also,  the  chaplets  and  rosaries  of 
the  Romish  church,  which  are  divided  into 
ave-marias  and  pater-nosters. 

AVENUE,  in  ornamental  gardening,  a 
walk  planted  on  each  side  with  trees,  and 
leading  to  a  house,  garden-gate,  wood,  Ac, 
and  generally  terminated  by  some  distant 
object.— Avenue,  in  fortification,  an 
opening  or  inlet  into  a  fort,  bastion,  or  the 
like.— —In  architecture,  it  means  an  ap- 
proach to  a  palace  or  mansion,  by  a  long 
walk  of  columns,  arcades,  statues,  Ac. 

AVERAGE,  the  results  from  equal  divi- 


sion of  several  sums  added  together.  It  is 
also  a  term  used  in  commerce,  among  mer- 
chants and  ship-owners,  to  denote  the  quota 
or  proportion  which  each  merchant  or  pro- 
prietor in  the  ship  or  lading  is  adjudged, 
upon  a  reasonable  estimate,  to  contribute 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  voyage,  Ac. 

A'VIARY,  a  place  set  apart  for  feeding 
and  propagating  birds. 

AVOIRDUPOIS',  a  weight  used  in  Eng- 
land, the  pound  being  16  ounces. 

AWARD',  in  law,  the  judgment  of  an  ar- 
bitrator, or  of  one  who  is  not  appointed  by 
the  law  a  judge,  but  chosen  by  the  parties 
themselves  for  terminating  their  difference. 

AWL'WORT,  the  popular  name  of  the 
tubmlaria  mquatiea  ;  so  called  from  its  awl- 
shaped  leaves,  which  grow  in  clusters  round 
the  root. 

A  WEIGH',  a  sea  term,  denoting  that  the 
anchor  is  just  drawn  out  of  the  ground,  and 


occurs  in  lamellar  masses,  but  commonly 
in  crystals.  Its  edges  are  thin  and  sharp, 
like  an  axe,  whence  its  name. 

AXINOM'ANCY,  a  species  of  divination, 
among  the  ancients,  performed  by  laying 
an  agate  stone  on  a  red-hot  hatchet,  or  by 
fixing  a  hatchet  on  a  round  stake  so  as  to 
be  poised ;  then  the  names  of  those  sus- 
pected were  repeated,  and  he  at  whose 
name  the  hatchet  moved,  was  declared 


■tfe 


hangsperpeni 

AWN,  a  slender  sharp  process  issuing 
from  the  glume  or  chaff  in  corn  and  grasses : 
the  beard. 

AWNING,  a  canopy,  usually  a  piece  of 
tarpaulin  or  a  sail,  extended  over  the  decks 
or  any  other  part  of  the  ship,  to  afford  shel- 
ter from  the  sun,  rain,  Ac 

AXATA'CAT,  a  Mexican  fly,  whose  eggs, 
deposited  on  rushes  and  flags,  in  large 
quantities,  are  sold  and  used  as  a  sort  of 
caviare. 

AX'ESTONE,  a  mineral,  a  sub-species  of 
nephrite,  of  an  olive  or  grass-green  colour. 
It  is  found  chiefly  in  New  Zealand  and  the 
South  Sea  Isles,  where  it  is  used  by  the  na- 
tives for  axes  and  other  instruments. 

AXIL'LA,  in  anatomy,  the  arm-pit,  or  the 
cavity  under  the  upper  part  of  the  arm.— 
Axilla,  in  botany,  the  space  or  angle  form- 
ed by  a  branch  with  the  stem,  or  by  a  leaf 
with  a  branch. 

AX'INITE,  a  mineral  which  sometimes  , 


IOM,  in  philosophy,  is  such  a  plain, 
self-evident  proposition,  that  it  cannot  be 
made  more  plain  and  evident  by  demon- 
stration ;  because  it  is  itself  better  known 
than  anything  that  can  be  brought  to  prove 
it.  By  axioms,  called  also  maxims,  are  un- 
derstood all  common  notions  of  the  mind, 
whose  evidence  is  so  clear  and  forcible,  that 
a  man  cannot  deny  them  without  renounc- 
ing common  sense  and  natural  reason. 

AX'IS,  in  astronomy,  an  imaginary  right 
line  supposed  to  pass  through  the  earth, 
sun,  planets,  satellites,  Ac.?  and  about  which 
they  perform  their  respective  diurnal  rota- 
tions. The  earth  and  planets,  in  their  pro- 
gress through  the  annual  orbit,  move  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  axis  of  each  always 
keeps  parallel  to  itself,  or  points  to  the 
same  part  of  the  heavens.  The  axis  of  the 
earth  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  in  an  angle 
of  nearly  sixty-six  and  a  half  degrees,  a  po- 
sition which  is  well  adapted  for  promoting 
the  fertility  of  the  earth  and  rendering  it 
habitable.— -Axis,  in  geometry,  a  right 
line  conceived  to  be  drawn  from  the  vertex 
of  a  figure  to  the  middle  of  the  base.  It  is 
so  called  because  the  figure,  by  revolving 
round  this  line,  is  conceived  to  generate  a 
solid.    The  axis  of  the  circle  is  the  same  as 

the  diameter. Axis,  in  mechanics,   a 

certain  line  about  which  a  body  may  move, 

as  the  axis  of  a  balance,  &c. Axis,  in 

optics,  is  that  ray,  among  all  others  that 
are  sent  to  the  eye,  which  falls  perpendicu- 
larly upon  it,  and  which  consequently  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  eye.— Axis,  in 
anatomy,  the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
so  called  from  the  head's  turning  on  it  like 
an  axis. Axis,  in  botany,  is  a  taper  co- 
lumn in  the  centre  of  some  flowers,  about 

which  the  other  parts  are  disposed. Ant 

in  Peritrockio,  or,  wheel  and  axlb  ;  one 
of  the  five  mechanical  powers  or  simple  ma- 
chines, which  is  principally  used  in  the 
raising  of  water.  The  power  is  applied  at 
the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  and  the 
weight  is  raised  by  a  rope  that  is  gathered 
up  on  the  axis  while  the  wheel  turns  round. 

Axit  qf  Otcillation,  is  a  line  parallel 

to  the  horizon,  passing  through  the  cen- 
tre, about  which  a  pendulum  vibrates,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  which  it  os- 
cillates.  Axit  qf  a  rettel,  is  an  imaginary 

line  passing  through  the  middle  of  it,  per- 
pendicular to  its  base,  and  equally  distant 
from  its  sides. 

AX'OLATE,  a  black  water  lizard  found 
in  Mexico. 

AZAIjEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
the  chief  species  of  which  are  flowering 
shrubs. 


AXILLABT  TIM  »  ABB  "  AXILLA  ST  REEVE*'  BASS   BENEATH  THE  ABM-riT. 


rs  lonnni  caxud  "abubitb,"  ok  "  ascbb-stonb." 
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AZEN'8ALI,  in  botany,  a  tort  of  moat 
that  grow*  on  rocks ;  alao  a  kind  of  black 
atone  found  among  gold. 

AZ'IMUTH,  in  astronomy,  an  are  of 
the  horizon,  intercepted  between  the  me- 
ridian of  the  place,  and  the  vertical  circle 
passing  through  the  centre  of  an  object. 
— — Maonbmoai.  Azimuth,  it  an  arc  of 
the  horizon  contained  between  the  son's 
azimnth  circle  and  the  magnetical  meridian. 
— -! Azimuth  cibcxbs,  or  vertical  cib- 
cui  ;  imaginary  great  circles  passing 
through  the  zenith  and  nadir,  and  cutting 
the  horizon  at  right  angles.  The  altitudes 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  measured  on  these 
circles,  which  circles  may  be  represented 
by  screwing  the  quadrant  of  altitude  on  the 
zenith  of  any  place,  and  making  the  other 
end  move  along  the  wooden  horizon  of  the 
globe. Azimuth  compass,  an  instru- 
ment for  finding  in  a  more  accurate  man- 
ner than  by  the  common  sea  compass,  the 
magnetical  amplitude  of  the  sun  or  stars. 

AZOTE,  or  Nitboobn,  the  radical  prin- 
ciple of  atmospheric  air;  a  species  of  gas 
of  which  the  atmosphere  contains  nearly 
4-Sths  in  bulk,  and  3-4ths  in  weight ;  the 
other  fifth  and  fourth  being  oxygen,  with- 
out which  the  air  will  support  neither  life 
nor  combustion.  In  its  nature  it  is  invisi- 
ble and  elastic,  and  capable  of  condensa- 
tion and  expansion.  It  immediately  extin- 
guishes animal  life,  and  the  name  of  a  can- 
ale.  It  has  no  taste ;  some  plants  live  and 
flourish  in  it.    Ir;  is  not  absorbed  by  water, 


but  is  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen ; 
and  with  different  proportions  of  this  sab- 
stance  it  forms  atmospheric  air,  gaseous  ox- 
yde  of  azote,  or  nitrous  oxyde.  nitrous  ma, 
nitrous  acid,  and  nitric  acid.  Combined 
with  hydrogen,  it  forma  volatile  alkali ;  and 
it  enters  into  the  composition  of  most  ani- 
mal substances.  * 

AZ'OTITB,  a  kind  of  salt  formed  from 
the  combination  of  the  protoxyde  of  azote, 
or  nitrous  oxyde,  with  alkalies. 

AZ'URE,  the  blue  colour  of  the  sky. 
Among  painters,  this  word  originally  signi- 


fied lapU-lamli,  and  the  blue  colour 
pared  from  it.  At  present  it  is  called  m    _ 
marine ;  and  the  blue  glass  made  from  the 


■  pre- 
\ltrm. 


earth  of  cobalt  and  other  vitrifiable  mat- 
ters, which,  when  in  masses,  is  called  tmalt, 
is,  in  the  state  of  fine  powder,  known  by 
the  name  of  oner*.  Azure  being  employed 
to  colour  starch,  is  also  called  starck~bhu. 

Azuaz,  in  heraldry,  the  blue  colour  in 

the  arms  of  any  person  below  the  rank  of  a 
baron.  In  the  escutcheon  of  a  nobleman 
it  is  called  eapphire;  and  in  that  of  a  sove- 
reign prince,  Jupiter.  In  engraving,  this 
colour  is  expfleesed  by  lines  or  strokes 
drawn  horizontally. 

AZ'YMA,  in  theology,  the  feast  of  un- 
leavened bread  among  the  Jews. 

AZ'YMITES,  in  church  history,  Chris- 
tians who  administer  the  eucharist  with  un- 
leavened bread.  This  appellation  was  given 
to  the  Latin  by  the  Greek  church,  and  also 
to  the  Armenians  and  Maronites. 


B. 


B,  the  second  letter,  and  first  conso- 
nant, in  the  alphabet,  is  formed  in  the 
voice  by  a  strong  and  quick  expression  of 
the  breath,  and  a  sudden  opening  of  the 
lips ;  it  is  therefore  called  a  labial,  and  its 
pronunciation  differs  but  slightly  from  p 
and  v.  It  is  often  used  as  an  abbreviation 
for  Bachelor,  as  B.  A.  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
B.D:  Bachelor  of  fcivinity,  &c.,  and  for  be- 
fore, as  B.C.,  Before  Christ.  B,  as  a  nume- 
ral among  the  Romans,  stood  for  300,  and 
with  a  dash  over  it  for  3000.  B,  in  chrono- 
logy, stands  for  one  of  the  dominical  let- 
ters, and  in  music  for  the  seventh  note  in 
the  gamut. 

BA'AL,  an  idol  among  the  ancient  Chal- 
deans and  Syrians ;  supposed  to  represent 
the  sun,  and  to  be  the  same  as  the  Bel 
or  Belus  of  the  Greeks.  The  word  signi- 
fies also  lord  or  commander ;  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  idol  was  varied  by  different  na- 
tions, at  different  times.  Of  the  manner  in 
which  Baal  was  worshipped,  we  have  but 
imperfect  and  contradictory  statements; 
but  we  are  informed  in  Scripture  that  hu- 
man victims  were  among  the  sacrifices  of- 
fered to  him. 

BABOON',  a  large  kind  of  ape  with  a 
short  tail,  which  forms  one  division  of  the 


genus  8imUi  in  the  Linnnan  system.  They 
are  the  most  disgustingly  lascivious  of  ail 
the  monkey  tribe ;  and  such  is  their  natu- 
ral ferocity,  that  they  can  never  be  said  to 
be  properly  tamed  into  obedience:  they 
ought  not  therefore  to  be  admitted  into 
zoological  exhibitions  for  the  public. 

BABYLON'ICS,  in  literary  history,  a 
frsrmrnf  rvf  tTir  -ncieut  history  of  the 
■worlil,  end  inn  ••'<  -67  years  before  Christ ; 
and  empoaM  bj  L'erosus,  a  priest  of  Ba- 
byN-vi,  ii  I  mm  tin*  rime  of  Alexander. 

}'.  "t ! i "i  I  '  >'■.  H  'A.  in  antiquity,  a  species 

of  rich  m *■-  called  from  the  city  of 

Bahv  Lmi ,  v.  he  pu  I  hi  art  of  weaving  hangings 
wi'ia  n  varn-fr  nf  i  ii  lours  was  first  invented. 

BABTBO  0  F6A*  in  zoology,  the  Indian 
hop.  nil  i|iirHlrii]ied  belongs  to  the  genus 
tw,  in  11  ik  rlitk*  ■lammalia;  and  its  most 
dieiinjruifiluitK  ah  ■■  racteristic  is,  that  from 
the  mtaWt  ■  be.  upper  jaw  spring  two 
teti.ii  tw€rte  laches  long,  bending  like 
horns,  and  almost  touching  the  forehead. 

BAC'CILE,  the  priestesses  of  Bacchus, 
who,  crowned  with  vine  and  ivy  leaven,  and 
clad  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  celebrated 
the  orgies  of  their  god  with  frantic  cries 
and  gestures.  They  were  also  called  Mte- 
nodes,  Bastaridee,  and  Thyadcn. 
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BACCHANALIA,  feasts  celebrated  in 
dras  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
Their  times  of  celebration 
were  spring  and  autumn :  the  former  in  the 
city,  and  the  latter  in  the  fields.  The  com- 
pany personified  Silenus,  Pan,  Fauns,  Sa- 
tyrs, Ac. ;  and  in  this  manner  appeared  in 
public,  nighfend  day,  counterfeiting  drunk- 
enness, dancing  obscenely,  committing  all 
kinds  of  licentiousness  and  debauchery; 
and  running  over  the  mountains  and  forests, 
with  horrible  shrieks  and  bowlings,  crying 
out,  £we  Baccke,  or  Io  Baceke.  Livy  in- 
forms us,  that  during  the  Bacchanalian 
feasts  at  Rome,  such  shocking  disorders 
were  practised  under  the  coyer  of  the  night, 
and  those  who  were  initiated  were  bound  ' 
conceal  them  by  an  oath  attended  with 
horrid  imprecations,  that  the  senate  sup- 
pressed them  first  in  Borne,  and  afterwards 
throughout  all  Italy. 

BAC'CH  ARI8,  a  sweet-scented  medicinal 
plant,  growing  mostly  in  rough  and  dry 
grounds.  The  roots  smell  like  cinnamon, 
and  are  a  powerful  stimulant. 

BACCIrEBJB,  the  term  applied  to  all 
berry-bearing  plants.  Hence  the  English 
adjective  bacciferon*. 

BACHELOR,  in  its  primitire  sense, 
means  a  man  who  has  not  been  married: 
and  in  all  its  various  senses  it  seems  to  in- 
clude the  idea  of  youth  or  immaturity,  ex- 
cept when  it  has  the  word  old  prefixed.—— 
Bacbblor,  in  universities,  is  one  who  has 
attained  the  first  degree  in  the  liberal  arts 
and  sciences,  or  the  first  degree  in  the  par- 
ticular study  to  which  he  devotes  himself. 
This  degree  or  honour  is  called  the  bacca- 
laureate. At  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge,  to 
attain  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  a  per- 
son must  have  studied  there  four  years: 
after  three  more,  he  may  become  master  of 
arts;  and  at  the  end  of  another  series  of 

seven,  bachelor  of  divinity. Bachblob, 

an  ancient  denomination  of  knighthood, 
given  to  such  as  had  not  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  vassals  to  carry  their  banner;  or  to 
such  knights-bannerets  as  were  not  of  age 
to  display  their  own  banner;  or,  to  young 
cavaliers,  little  more  than  initiated  to  arms ; 
or,  in  a  very  honourable  sense,  to  him  who 
had  overcome  his  antagonist  in  his  tourna- 
ment.—KivieBTs-BACHBLoas,  the  lowest 
rank  of  knights,  whose  title  was  not  heredi- 
tary. These  are  the  knight*  of  modern  days. 

BACK,  a  word  used  in  various  nautical 
phrases ;  as  to  "back  an  anchor;"  to  "back 
the  sails;"  to  "back  astern,"  &c;  meaning 
thereby,  to  carry  out  a  small  anchor  to 
support  the  larger  one;  to  arrange  the 
sails  for  the  ship  to  retreat,  or  move  back, 
in  consequence  of  the  tide  favouring  her ; 
to  manage  the  oars  in  rowing  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  the  usual  method,  to  move  a 
boat  stern  foremost.— The  word  back  has 
also  various  figurative  as  well  as  technical 
applications. 

BACKGAM'MON,  an  ingenious  game 
played  by  two  persons  with  the  help  of 
dice,  on  a  board  or  table  divided  into  parts, 
whereon  are  twenty-four  black  and  white 
spaces  called  points. 


BACK/PAINTING  the  method  of  punt- 
ing messotinto  prints  pasted  on  glass  with 
oil  colours. 

BACK'STAFP,  an  instrument  formerly 
used  for  taking  the  sun's  altitude  at  sea : 
it  had  its  name  because  the  back  of  the  ob- 
server was  turned  towards  the  sun.  This 
quadrant  is  now  superseded  by  more  accu- 
rate instruments. 

BACK'STAYS,  the  ropes  or  stays  which 
extend  from  the  topmast  heads  to  both  sides 
of  a  ship,  to  assist  the  shrouds  in  support- 
ing the  masts,  when  strained  by  a  weight 
of  sail,  and  to  prevent  them  from  giving 


giving 

way  and  falling  overboard. 

BACULE,  m  ancient  fortification,  a  kind 
of  portcullis,  or  gate,  made  like  a  pit-fall 
with  a  counterpoise,  sad  supported  by  two 
great  stakes. 

BACULITE,  a  genus  of  fossil  shells  of 
a  straight  form,  in  their  cellular  structure 
resembling  the  ammonites. 

BACULOM'BTRY,  the  art  of  measuring 
accessible  heights,  by  bacculi,  or  staves. 

BADGE,  an  exterior  ornament  of  a  coat 
of  arms,  originally  worn  by  the  retainers  or 
attendants  of  the  nobility.  It  fell  into  dis- 
use in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

In  naval  architecture,  an  ornament  placed 
on  the  outside  of  ships  near  the  stern,  con- 
taining either  a  window,  or  the  representa- 
tion of  one. 

BADGER,  a  quadruped  of  the  genus  urtum. 
It  inhabits  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
is  found  in  many  parts  of  England.  It  is 
of  a  clumsy  make,  with  short,  thick  legs, 
and  long  claws  on  the  fore-feet ;  very  indo- 
lent ana  sleepy ;  feeds  on  insects  or  berries, 
burrows  during  winter,  hunts  by  night,  and 
lies  concealed  oy  day. 

BADIA'GA,  a  plant  resembling  sponge, 
which  grows  in  Russia,  and  is  said  to  take 
away  the  livid  marks  from  bruises. 

BAG,  in  commerce,  a  determinate  quan- 


tity of  goods  contained  in  a  bag,  varying  in 
size,  according  to  the  article,  as  a  bi 
hops,  a  bag  ofpepper,  &c 


bag  of 


BAGGAGE,  in  military  affairs,  denotes 
the  clothes,  tents,  utensils  of  divers  sorts, 
provisions,  and  other  necessaries  belonging 
to  an  army. 

BAG'NIO,  (pron.  ban'yo)  a  house  with 
conveniences  for  bathing,  cupping,  sweat- 
ing, and  otherwise  cleansing  the  body.    It 

also  means  a  brothel. In  Turkey,  it  is 

the  name  of  prisons  where  slaves  are  kept. 

BAG'PIPE,  a  musical  wind  instrument 
used  chiefly  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  is 
of  high  antiquity,  and  consists  of  two  parts : 
namely,  a  leathern  bag,  and  pipes  for  ad- 
mitting and  ejecting  the  air.  One  of  the 
pipes  called  the  drone,  with  which  the  bass 
part  is  played,  never  varies  its  tone.    The 


third  pipe  is  played  on  by  compressing  the 
bag  under  the  arm. 

BAIL,  in  law,  sureties  given  for  the  ap- 
pearance, when  required,  of  a  person  in  cus- 


tody. Common  Bail  is  'in  common  cases, 
where  any  sureties  may  be  taken ;  but  Sj>e- 
cial  Bail  is  necessary  in  matters  of  greater 
importance,  where  special  surety  of  two  or 
more  persons  must  be  taken  according  to 
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the  value  of  the  came. lb  admit  to  feti; 

is  to  release  upon  security  given  by  bonds* 

men. To  justify  bail,  is  to  prove  by  the 

oath  of  the  person  that  he  is  worth  the  sum 
for  which  he  is  surety  beyond  his  debts. 

BAILEE',  in  law,  the  person  to  whom  the 
goods  of  the  one  that  is  bailed  are  delivered. 
The  party  who  delivers  the  goods  is  termed 
tbe  Baillor. 

BAl'LIPP,  a  subordinate  magistrate  or 
officer  appointed  within  a  particular  pro- 
vince or  district,  as  bailiffs  of  hundreds,  li- 
berries,  courts,  barons,  Ac.  Sheriffs'  bailiffs 
are  officers  appointed  by  the  sheriff  to  exe- 
cute writs.  These,  being  bound  in  bond 
to  the  sheriff  for  the  due  execution  of  their 
office,  are  called  bound  bailiffs,  vulgarly 

bum-bailiffs. Watbb-bailiff,  an  officer 

who  searches  ships,  gathers  toll  for  anchor- 
age, and  arrests  persons  for  debt  upon  the 
water. 

BAILIWICK,  a  liberty  exempt  from  the 
power  of  the  sheriff,  in  which  district  the 
lord  exercises  the  office  of  sheriff,  and  ap- 
points his  own  bailiff.  A  bailiwick  is  also 
the  hundred,  or  district,  through  which  the 
authority  of  a  bailiff  extends. 

BAIOTO,  a  small  coin  in  the  papal 
states,  one  hundred  of  which  make  a  Ro- 


BAl'RAM,  a  festival  among  the  Turks, 
celebrated  after  the  fast  of  Bamazan,  when 
it  is  customary  to  send  presents  from  one 
to  another,  and  otherwise  to  express  the 
joy  they  feel  on  the  occasion. 

BAIZE,  a  coarse,  woollen  stuff,  with  a 
long  nap,  sometimes  frized  on  one  side, 
without  wale,  being  manufactured  on  a 
loom,  with  two  treddles,  like  flannel. 

B ALiE'NA,  or  the  Whale  species,  a  genus 
of  animals  in  the  Linnsean  system,  class 
Mammalia,  order  Cete.  There  are  several 
kinds;  the  generic  character  being  horny 
lamina  in  the  upper  jaw  in  place  of  teeth, 
and  a  spiracle  with  a  double  external  orifice 
on  the  top  of  the  head. 

BAL'ANCE,  an  instrument  for  weighing 
commodities,  consisting  of  a  beam  or  le- 
ver suspended  exactly  in  the  middle,  with 
a  scale  hung  to  each  extremity,  of  precisely 
equal  weight.  Hence  the  term  balance,  in 
mechanics,  is  denned  as  a  peculiar  applica- 
tion of  that  simple  mechanical  power  called 
the  lever,  by  which  it  is  rendered  useful  in 
determining  the  difference  or  equality  of 
weights  in  heavy  bodies,  and  consequently 
their  masses  or  quantities  of  matter.  The 
characteristic  difference  between  a  balance 
and  a  lever  is,  that  the  former  is  suspended 
from  something  which  is  above  it,  the  lat- 
ter supported  by  a  prop  or  fulcrum  below  it. 
The  difference  between  the  use  of  the  scales 
and  the  steelyard,  consists  in  this,  that  as  in 
the  former  you  make  use  of  a  larger  power, 
or  more  weight,  to  estimate  the  weight  of  a 
heavier  body ;  in  the  latter  you  use  the  same 
power,  but  give  it  a  greater  velocity  with  re- 
spect to  that  of  the  weight,  by  applying  it 
further  from  the  fixed  point,  which  produces 

the  f"n<»  effect- The  hydrostatic  balance 

is  an  instrument  to  determine  the  specific 
gravity  of  fluid  and  solid  bodies. The 


just  equipoise  or  equal  state  of  powei 
tween  nations,  which  may  be  consistent 


assay  balance  is  used  to  ascertain  the  exact 
weight  of  the  different  metallic  bodies  of 
which  the  ore  is  composed.— —In  accounts, 
balance  is  the  difference  of  two  sums ;  hence, 
to  pay  a  balance,  is  to  pay  the  difference, 
and  make  the  two  accounts  equal.— —In 
astronomy.  Libra,  or  the  balance,  is  a  sign 
in  the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  at  the 
autumnal  equinox. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE,  in 
the  equality  between  the  value  of  the  c 
modities  bought  of  foreigners,  and  tbe  va- 
lue of  the  native  productions  exported. 
When  a  nation  imports  to  a  greater  ei 
than  it  exports,  the  balance  of  trade  is 
to  be  against  it;  that  is,  it  loses  by  its  trade  $ 
and  vice  tend.  The  native  commodities  of 
a  nation  are  its  income,  its  property;  and 
it  is  apparent  that  wherever  purchases  ex- 
ceed the  income,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
bankruptcy. 

BALANCE  OP  POWER,  in  politics,  that 
ower  be- 
tentwith 
their  general  security  and  prosperity. 

BAL'A88  RUBY,  in  mineralogy,  a  species 
of  ruby,  with  crystals  of  a  regular  octahe- 
dral form. 

BALBITO'DES,  in  anatomy,  the  cavity 
at  the  extremity  of  the  humerus  to  which 
tbe  ulna  is  articulated. 

BALBUTIES,  in  medicine,  a 
ing  and  precipitate  speech. 

BAL'CONY,  in  architecture,  a  projection 
from  the  front  of  a  "  *  *  * 

balustrade  or  open 
ing*  they  are  sust  ,..     .  . 
elegance  of  decoration,  and  may  be  made 
highly  ornamental  to  the  edifices  to  which 
they  are  attached. 

BALDACHIN,  in  architecture,  a  kind 
of  canopy  erected  over  an  altar. 

BALE-GOODS,  in  commerce,  such  goods 
as  are  exported  or  imported  in  bales. 

BAL'ISTES,  or  Filb-fish,  a  genus  of 
animals,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of 
their  back-bone  to  a  file:  they  axe  remark- 
able for  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours. 

BALL,  in  military  affairs,  comprehends 
all  sorts  of  bullets  for  fire  arms,  from  the 
cannon  to  the  pistol;  those  for  pistols  and 
small  arms  are  made  of  lead,  but  cannon- 
balls  are  formed  of  cast  iron. In  farriery, 

any  medicine  given  to  a  horse  in  the  shape 
of  a  ball. Fibb-b  aljl,  a  meteor,  or  lumi- 
nous globe  darting  through  the  atmosphere. 
Also,  a  bag  of  canvas  filled  with  gunpow- 
der, sulphur,  pitch,  Ac.,  to  be  thrown  by 
the  hand,  or  from  mortars. 

BAL'LAD,  a  short  lyric  composition,  or 
tale  in  verse,  of  a  simple  and  popular  cha- 
racter; set  to  music,  and  generally  in  most 
esteem  by  the  lower  classes.  It  originally 
meant  a  solemn  song  of  praise. 

BALIjAST,  heavy  matter,  as  stone,  gra- 
vel, iron,  &c.  thrown  into  the  hold  of  a  ship, 
to  sink  her  to  a  proper  depth  in  the  water, 
that  she  may  be  capable  of  carrying  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  sail  without  over-setting. 

BALLATOON'  a  heavy  luggage  boat  em- 
red  on  the  rivers  about  the  Caspian  lake. 
AL'LET,   a  dramatic   entertainment, 


[,  in  arcnitecrare,  a  projection 
t  of  a  house,  surrounded  by  a 
open  gallery.  In  large  build- 
5  susceptible  of  considerable 
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consisting  of  action  and  dancing  only,  in 
vented  by  the  Italians. 

BALLISTICS,  the  art  of  using  projec- 
tiles.  The  ballistic  pendulum  is  a  ma- 
chine for  ascertaining  the  velocity  of  mili- 
tary projectiles. 

BALLISTA,  or  BALIST.fi,  a  miUtary 
engine  used  by  the  ancients,  in  battle,  to 
throw  stones,  darts,  and  javelins. 

BALLOON',  in  a  general  sense,  means 
any  spherical  hollow  body ;  but  it  more  par- 
ticularly designates  a  globe  made  of  silk, 
and  rendered  air -tight  by  gum,  which,  when 
filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  from  ten  to  thir- 
teen times  lighter  than  atmospherical  air, 
ascends  into  the  atmosphere,  and  will  con- 
vey heavy  bodies  suspended  to  it.  [See  the 
article  Pnbum  Aries.]- — In  fireworks,  a 
halloo*  is  a  ball  of  pasteboard,  or  kind  of 
bomb,  filled  with  combustibles,  which, 
bursting  in  the  air,  exhibits  sparks  of  fire 

like   stars. In  chemistry,  it  means  a 

round  vessel  with  a  short  neck ;  or,  a  glass 
receiver  of  a  spherical  form. 

B  A  L '  L  O  T,  the  method  of  determining 
an  election  by  means  of  small  balls,  black 
or  white,  put  privately  into  a  box. 

BALLOTA,  in  botany,  the  plant  called 
stinking  or  black  hoarhound.  In  the  Lin- 
nsean  system,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  14 
Didynamia,  order  1  Gymnospermia ;  the 
species  of  Which  are  mostly  perennials,  but 
the  sweet-smelling  hoarhound  is  an  annual. 

BALLOTADE,  in  horsemanship,  the  leap 
of  a  horse  between  two  pillars,  or  upon  a 
straight  line,  so  that  when  his  fore  feet  are 
in  the  air,  he  shows  nothing  but  the  shoes 
of  his  hind  feet,  without  jerking  out;  dif- 
fering in  that  respect  from  the  capriole. 

BALLS,  hi  electricity,  are  two  pieces  of 
cork,  or  pith  of  elder,  nicely  turned  in  a 
lathe  to  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  and  sus- 
pended by  linen  or  silken  thread,  intended 
as  electrometers,  to  discover  small  quantities 
of  electricity.— —Balis,  in  meteorology, 
luminous  bodies,  generally  appearing  at  a 
great  height  above  the  earth,  with  much 
splendour.  Their  tract  is  usually  from  north 
to  south,  and  their  velocity  is  very  great. 

BALM,  in  botany,  the  name  of  several 

aromatic  plants. The  Balm  or  Gilbad, 

or  balsam  of  Mecca,  is  the  dried  juice  of  a 
small  tree  or  shrub  growing  in  Syria:  it  has 
a  warm  aromatic  taste,  and  an  exquisitely 
fragrant  smell.  It  is  highly  esteemed  by 
the  Turks  as  an  odoriferous  unguent  and 
cosmetic ;  but  its  scarcity  is  such,  that  the 
genuine  balsam  is  seldom  exported  as  an 
article  of  commerce.  We  are  informed  by 
Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  that  the 
balsam  of  Gilead  was  one  of  the  trees  given 
by  the  queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon ;  and  it 
appears  from  the  Scriptures  that  it  was  in 
high  repute  among  the  nations  of  the  East. 

BALNEUM,  in  antiquity,  a  private  bath 
or  bathing  place,  in  distinction  from  the 
balnea,  which  were  public  baths. In  che- 
mistry, a  contrivance  to  modify  and  regu- 
late the  heat  in  various  chemical  processes, 
particularly  distillations,  by  the  use  of  dif- 
ferent intermedia.  When  the  degree  of 
heat  required  is  below  that  of  boiling  water, 


a  vessel  containing  that  fluid  is  interposed 
between  the  fire  and  the  substance  to  be 
acted  upon;  and  when  a  superior  degree  of 
heat  is  necessary,  sand,  or  some  other  mat- 
ter of  a  similar  nature  is  employed. 

BAL'SAM,  an  oily  aromatic,  resinous,  or 
liquid  substance,  flowing  either  spontane- 
ously, or  by  means  of  incision  from  certain 
plants,  and  used  in  the  cure  of  several  kinds 
of  wounds,  diseases,  &c.  Thus  we  have  the 
balsam  of  Copaiva ;  the  balsam  of  Tola ; 
the  balsam  of  Peru.^— Factitious  or  artifi- 
eialbaUanu,  are  certain  compositions  chiefly 
of  balsamic  and  healing  ingredients,  made 
by  apothecaries  in  imitation  of  the  native 
balsams. 

BALSAM'ICS,  in  pharmacy,  softening, 
restoring,  healing  and  cleansing  medicines; 
of  gentle  attenuating  principles ;  warm,  sti- 
mulating, and  demulcent. 

BAL'USTER,  (often  improperly  written 
bannister  J,  in  architecture,  a  small  turned 
column  usually  introduced  between  piers, 
on  the  upper  parts  of  large  buildings  under 
windows,  and  on  balconies,  &c 

BALUSTRADE,  a  series  or  row  of  balus- 
ters, joined  by  a  rail:  serving  as  well  for 
rest  to  the  elbows,  as  for  a  fence  or  inclo- 
sure  to  balconies,  altars,  staircases,  &b. 

BAMBOO',  a  very  large  species  of  the 
arundo,  or  cane ;  it  grows  about  the  tropical 
regions,  and  was  a  native  of  Asia,  but  it  has 
long  since  been  introduced  into  the  West- 
India  Islands.  It  is  used  in  building,  in 
making  bridges,  vessels,  boxes,  caps,  bas- 
kets, mats,  and  other  utensils  and  furni- 
ture. Paper  is  likewise  manufactured  from 
it :  it  is  the  common  fence  for  gardens  and 
fields,  and  is  used  for  pipes  to  convey  water 
wherever  it  is  wanted.  The  leaves  are  ge- 
nerally put  round  the  chests  of  tea  which 
are  sent  to  Europe  from  China,  to  form  a 
kind  of  mat. 

BANA'NA,  the  tree  and  fruit  of  the  plan- 
tain, a  species  of  palm.  Dampier  compares 
it  when  stripped  of  its  integuments,  to  a 
large  sausage,  in  size  and  shape;  and  to 
fresh  butter  in  winter,  as  to  substance  and 
colour.  Its  taste  resembles  that  of  a  ripe 
and  luscious  pear. 

BAND,  in  architecture,  any  flat,  low 
member  or  moulding,  which  is  broad  but 
not  deep. — —The  word  band  is  applied  to 
denote  a  company  of  persons  engaged  in  one 
common  design ;  as,  a  band  of  music,  vis., 
the  collective  body  of  instrumental  per- 
formers in  a  regiment,  popularly  termed 

the  band. A  band  of  soldiers  designates 

a  troop  or  company,  who  fight  under  the 

same  standard. The  band  of  pensioners, 

in  England,  is  a  company  of  120  gentlemen, 
who  receive  a  yearly  allowance  of  .£130,  for 
attending  on  the  sovereign  on  certain  so- 
lemn occasions. 

BANDAGE,  in  surgery,  a  fillet,  roller,  or 
swathe,  used  in  dressing  and  binding  up 
wounds,  restraining  dangerous  hemor- 
rhages, and  in  joining  fractured  or  dislo- 
cated bones. 

BANDAN'NA,  a  kind  of  calico-printing, 
practised  in  India  from  time  immemorial, 
on  which  white  or  brightly-coloured  spots 
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are  produced  on  a  red  or  dark  ground ;  but 
by  tbe  joint  resources  of  mechanical  and 
chemical  science,  the  European  imitations 
bare  now  far  surpassed,  in  beauty  and  pre* 
cision,  the  oriental  patterns. 

BANDOLEER',  a  large  leathern  belt, 
thrown  over  the  right  shoulder,  and  hanging 
under  the  left  arm,  worn  by  ancient  mus- 
keteers, for  sustaining  their  fire-arms  and 
musket-charges. 

BANGUE,  the  name  of  an  opiate  used  in 
the  East,  made  from  the  leaf  of  wild  hemp. 
It  is  used,  by  the  Mahometans,  for  the  same 
purpose  as  wine  and  spirits  are  by  the  Chris- 
tians. 

BANDITTI,  a  term  peculiarly  denoting 
companies  of  armed  robbers,  formerly  com- 
mon in  Italy  and  France;  but  sometimes 
also  used,  in  a  more  general  sense,  for  rob- 
bers, pirates,  outlaws,  or  others,  united  for 
nefarious  purposes. 

BAN'IANS,  a  caste  of  the  Hindoos,  whose 
profession  is  trade  and  merchandise ;  and,  in 
India  and  Asia,  they  are  the  great  factors 
and  bankers,  as  the  Jews  are  in  the  West. 
They  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
and  not  only  abstain  from  eating  the  flesh 
of  animals,  but  endeavour  to  release  even 
the  most  noxious  from  the  cruelty  of  others. 
They  are  mild  in  temper,  and  honest  in  their 
dealings;  and  are  so  cautious  of  baring 
communication  with  any  but  their  own 
caste,  that  if  any  of  another  nation  or  tribe 
has  drunk  out  of  or  touched  their  cup,  they 
break  it. 

BANIAN-DATS,  a  proverbial  expression, 
imported  from  the  Asiatic  colonies,  used 
for  a  short  or  indifferent  dinner,  or  days  on 
which  no  animal  food  is  eaten :  in  allusion 
to  the  Banians  above  described. 

BAN'IAN-TREE,  one  of  the  greatest 
wonders  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It 
never  dies,  and  continually  extends  itself; 
for  every  branch  shoots  downward,  and, 
striking  into  the  ground,  becomes  itself  a 
parent  tree,  whose  branches,  in  like  man- 
ner, spread.  One  of  them,  the  Cubbeer 
Burr,  has  350  stems,  equal  to  large  oaks, 
and  more  than  3000  smaller  ones,  covering 
space  sufficient  to  shelter  7000  persons.  Its 
branches  are  crowded  with  families  of  mon- 
keys, and  with  birds  of  every  description, 
and  also  with  enormous  bats,  all  of  which 
find  luxurious  subsistence  upon  the  rich 
scarlet  figs  that  grow  upon  it. 

BANK,  in  commerce,  an  establishment 
for  the  receiving  of  monies  and  letting  them 
out  on  interest.  It  may  likewise  be  defined, 
a  place  used  as  a  common  repository  of  the 
money  of  individuals  or  of  companies.  Also, 
a  company  of  persons  concerned  in  a  pri- 
vate bank ;  or  the  directors  of  an  incor- 
porated one.  The  basis  of  all  banking  is 
the  profitable  use  to  which  the  banker  or 
company  can  apply  the  capital  which  is  de- 
posited. The  first  bank  was  established  at 
Venice  about  1157,  and  the  name  of  Banco 
was  given  to  it  in  Italian,  from  the  bench 
which  the  money-changers  or  bankers  used 
to  sit  upon  in  their  burses  or  exchanges. 

BANK-NOTE,  or  BANK-BILL,  a  pro- 
missory note,  issued  by  a  banking  com- 


pany, properly  signed  and  countersigned, 
payable  to  the  bearer  in  the  current  coin 
of  the  realm,  on  demand. 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND.  In  the  fifth  and 
sixth  years  of  William  and  Mary,  [a.  d. 
1694, 1695]  in  consideration  of  a  loan  to  go- 
vernment of  £1,200,000,  at  an  interest  of 
almost  eight  per  cent,  a  company  was  incor- 
porated by  the  name  of  the  "  Governors  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,"  with  a 
restriction  by  which  they  were  prevented 
from  dealing  in  any  other  than  money  con- 
cerns. The  profits  of  the  company  arise 
from  the  interest  received  from  government 
on  the  permanent  debt;  on  their  annual 
advances  on  exchequer  bills,  Ac,  from  their 
allowance  for  receiving  the  contributions 
to  loans,  and  for  paying  the  dividends  on  the 
public  funds ;  from  dealing  in  bullion,  and 
from  their  large  discounts  with  a  mere 
paper  currency.  It  is  said,  on  good  au- 
thority, that  for  conducting  the  various 
becumary  transactions  of  the  exchequer, 
for  receiving  the  taxes,  paying  the  interest 
of  the  public  debt,  &c.  the  Bank  of  Eng. 
land  receives  a  per  centage,  or  commission, 
which  amounts  annually  to  about  260,0001. 
to  which  must  be  added  the  profit  derived 
from  the  use  of  a  floating  balance  due  to 
the  public,  never  less  in  amount  than  four 
millions  sterling.  This  balance,  employed 
in  discounting  mercantile  bills  at  the  rate 
of  four  per  cent,  yields  a  revenue  of  160,0001. 
per  annum,  which  being  added  to  the  com- 
mission of  260,0001.  rives  a  total  of  420,0001. 
as  the  profit  which  the  proprietors  of  bank- 
stock  derive  every  year  from  the  connection 
subsisting  between  that  establishment  and 
the  Treasury.  The  affairs  of  this  company 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  governor,  deputy-go 
vernor,  and  twenty-four  directors,  who  are 
annually  elected  by  the  general  court. 

BANKER,  a  person  who  trafficks  in  mo- 
ney, by  receiving  the  current  cash  of  indi- 
viduals free  of  interest,  and  negotiating 
with  it,  either  in  the  discount  of  bills,  or 
the  advanceNjf  money  on  sufficient  securi- 
ties. The  monied  goldsmiths,  in  the  reign 
of  king  Charles   ft.   first   acquired    this 

name. The  Romans  had  two  sorts  of 

bankers,  whose  office  was  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  that  of  the  bankers  among  us ; 
their's  being  that  of  public  affairs,  in  whom 
were  united  the  functions  of  a  broker, 
agent,  banker,  and  notary,  managing  the 
exchange,  taking  in  money,  assisting  in 
buying  and  selling,  and  drawing  the  writ- 
inn  necessaryon  all  these  occasions. 

BANKRUPT,  in  a  general  sense,  is  a 
trader  who  fails  or  breaks,  so  as  to  be  un- 
able to  carry  on  his  business  or  pay  his 
debts.  In  all  cases,  some  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy must  be  committed,  before  a  cre- 
ditor can  render  his  debtor  a  bankrupt; 
and  an  act  of  bankruptcy  is  an  act  of  such 
a  nature  as  evinces  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  a  debtor  to  deprive  his  creditors  of 
the  security  which  they  might  have  in  the 
possession  of  his  person  or  his  property. 
The  following  are  among  the  chief  acts  of 
bankruptcy.  1.  Departing  from  the  realm, 
whereby  a  man  withdraws  himself  from  the 
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jurisdiction  and  coercion  of  the  laws.  2. 
Departing  from  his  own  house,  and  thus  se- 
creting himself.  3.  Keeping  in  his  own 
house,  except  for  just  and  necessary  cause, 
so  as  not  to  be  seen  or  spoken  with  by  his 
creditors.  4.  Procuring,  or  suffering  him- 
self willingly  to  be  arrested,  or  outlawed, 
or  imprisoned,  without  just  and  lawful 
cause.  5.  Procuring  his  money,  goods  and 
chattels,  and  effects,  to  be  attached  or  se- 
questrated. 6.  Making  any  fraudulent  con- 
veyance of  his  property  to  a  friend,  or  se- 
cret trustee. 

BAN  (bannumj,  in  the  feudal  law,  a  so- 
lemn proclamation  or  publication  of  any 
thing.    Hence  the  custom  of  asking,  or 

publishing  the  bans,  before  marriage. 

Bab,  in  military  affairs,  a  proclamation 
made  in  the  army,  by  beat  of  drum,  sound 
of  trumpet,  &c,  requiring  the  strict  ob- 
servance of  discipline,  either  for  the  de- 
claring a  new  officer,  or  punishing  an  of- 
fender.  The  word  Bah  also  means  an 

edict  of  interdiction  or  proscription.  Thus, 
to  put  a  prince  under  the  ban  of  the  em- 
pire, is  to  divest  him  of  his  dignities,  and  to 
interdict  all  intercourse  and  all  offices  of 
humanity  with  the  offender. 

BAN'NER,  a  square  flag,  or  the  princi- 
pal standard  belonging  to  a  prince  or  state. 
In  botany,  the  upper  petal  of  a  papilio- 
naceous corolla. 

BAN'NEBET,  an  ancient  order  of  knights 
or  feudal  lords,  who,  possessing  several 
large  fees,  led  their  own  flag  or  banner. 
As  the  spirit  of  the  feudal  svstem  declined, 
persons  came  to  be  created  bannerets,  and 
hence  the  institution  must  have  become 
merely  titular.  The  last  knight  of  this 
description  was  Sir  John  Smith,  on  whom 
the  honour  was  bestowed  after  Edgehill 
fight,  for  rescuing  the  standard  of  Charles 
I.  On  the  day  of  battle,  the  candidate  pre- 
sented his  flag  to  the  long  or  general,  whs- 
cutting  off  the  tram  or  skirt,  and  making  it 
a  square,  returned  it  again.  Hence,  ban- 
nerets are  sometimes  called  knights  of  the 
square  flag. 

BAN'NOCK,  a  kind  of  oat-cake,  baked 
in  the  embers,  or  on  a  stone  placed  before 
the  fire ;  it  is  common  in  Scotland  and  the 
northern  parts  of  England. 

BAN'QUETTE,  in  fortification,  the  ele- 
vation of  earth  behind  a  parapet,  on  which 
the  garrison  of  a  fortress  may  stand,  on  the 
approach  of  an  enemy,  in  order  to  fire  upon 
them. 

BA'OBAL,  a  cooling  acid  fruit,  of  the 
gourd  kind,  a  native  of  Africa. 

BAPTISM,  a  rite  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, by  which  the  members  of  its  church 
are  received  into  the  communion.  Almost 
all  sects  of  Christians  style  baptism  a  sa- 
crament, and  consider  its  use  as  important ; 
but  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
performed,  and  the  effects  to  be  derived 
from  it,  have  been  subjects  of  much  contro- 
versy. 

BAPTISTS  (a  contraction  of  Ababab- 
tists),  a  Christian  sect  who  practise  the 
baptism  of  adults  instead  of  that  of  chil- 
dren. 


BAPTISTERY,  in  ecclesiastical  writers, 
a  place  in  which  the  ceremony  of  baptism 
is  performed.  In  the  ancient  church,  it 
was  one  of  the  exedra  or  buildings  distinct 
from  the  church  itself,  and  consisted  of  a 
porch  or  ante-room,  where  the  persons  to 
be  baptised  made  their  confession  of  faith, 
and  an  inner  room  where  the  ceremony  of 
baptism  was  performed.  Thus  it  conti- 
nued till  the  sixth  century,  when  the  bap- 
tisteries began  to  be  taken  into  the  church- 
porch;  and  afterwards  into  the  church  it- 
self. 

BAR,  the  partition  which  separates  the 
members  of  a  court  of  justice  from  those 
who  have  to  report  or  hear.  It  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  benches,  where  the  lawyers  are 
seated,  because  anciently  there  was  a  bar 
to  separate  the  pleaders  from  the  attornies 
and  others.  Hence  those  who  are  called 
to  the  bar,  or  licensed  to  plead,  are  termed 
barrister*,  an  appellation  equivalent  to  K- 

eentiate  in  other  countries. Bab,  in  law, 

a  plea  of  a  defendant,  which  is  said  to  be 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  plaintiff's  action. 
Bab,  in  music,  a  stroke  drawn  perpen- 
dicularly across  the  lines  of  a  piece  or  music, 
including  between  each  two  a  certain  quan- 
tity or  measure  of  time.— —Bab,  in  he- 
raldry, an  ordinary  in  form  of  the  fesse,  but 
much  less.— -A  bar  of  gold  or  stiver  is  an 
ingot,  or  wedge,  from  the  mines,  run  in  a 
mould  and  unwrought.  A  bar  of  iron  is  a 
long  piece  wrought  in  the  forge.— —The 
word  Bab  is  also  used  figuratively  for  any 
tribunal ;  as,  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 

BARALYPTON,  in  logic,  an  indirect 
mode  of  syllogism,  consisting  of  two  uni- 
versals  and  one  particular  affirmative  propo- 
sition :  as,  "  Every  animal  is  endued  with 
sense ;  every  man  is  an  animal ;  therefore, 
something  endued  with  sense  is  man." 

BARAN'GI,  certain  officers  in  the  Greek 
empire,  who  had  the  keys  of  the  city  in 
charge  where  the  emperor  resided. 

BARATHRUM,  in  antiquity,  a  deep  pit, 
with  sharp  spikes  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
into  which  condemned  persons  were  cast 
headlong,  at  Athens. 

BAR'ATRY,  or  BARRATRY,  in  com- 
merce, a  term  used  when  the  master  of  a 
vessel  or  the  mariners  cheat  the  owners  by 
embezzling  their  goods,  or  running  away 
with  the  ship. 

BARB,  the  points  that  stand  back  in  the 
head  of  an  arrow  or  fishing-hook,  to  prevent 
them  from  being  drawn  out  easily.— —The 
name  of  a  horse  of  the  Barbary  breed,  re- 
markable for  its  swiftness. Any  rough- 
ness that  grows  and  resembles  a  beard;  as 
the  down  with  which  the  surface  of  some 
plants  are  covered ;  the  tuft  of  hairs  at  the 
point  of  leaves. 

BAR'BACAN,  or  BAR'BICAN,  an  outer 
defence  to  a  city  or  castle,  used  especially 
as  a  defence  to  a  city  or  walls ;  also  an 
aperture  made  in  the  wall  of  a  fortress 
through  which  to  fire  upon  an  enemy. 

BARBARA,  in  logic,  an  arbitrary  term 
for  the  first  mode  of  the  flrst  figure  of  syl- 
logisms, consisting  of  three  universal  pro- 
positions :  as,  "All  animals  are  endued  with 
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sense ;  all  men  arc  animals ;  therefore,  all 
men  are  endued  with  sense." 

BARBARIAN,  a  name  given  by  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans,  to  all  who  were 
not  of  their  own  country,  or  were  not  insti- 
tuted in  their  language,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms. In  this  sense  the  word  signified  with 
them  no  more  than  foreigner,  not  signify, 
ing,  as  with  us,  a  wild,  rude,  or  uncivilized 
person. 

BARB  ARISM,  in  a  general  sense,  a  rude- 
ness of  language  or  behaviour. In  gram- 
mar, an  offence  against  the  purity  of  style 
or  language ;  or  a  mode  of  speaking  or 
writing  contrary  to  the  true  idiom  of  any 
particular  language. 

BAB/BEL,  a  fish  of  the  genus  Cvprinut, 
which  lies  in  holes  near  the  banks,  and 
feeds  on  testaceous  animals,  worms,  &c 

BABBLES,  or  BABB8,  in  farriery,  the 
knots  or  superfluous  flesh  that  grow  up  in 
the  channels  of  a  horse's  mouth;  that  is, 
in  the  intervals  that  separate  the  bars,  and 
He  under  the  tongue. 

BARD,  the  name  given  to  those  indivi- 
duals of  semi-barbarous  tribes,  whose  ge- 
nius or  imagination  enabled  them  to  de- 
scribe events  in  elevated  or  measured  lan- 
guage. Homer  was  one  of  these  bards 
among  the  early  Greeks;  Ossian  another 
among  the  ancient  Irish ;  and  their  rhap- 
sodies were  the  foundations  of  the  art  of 
poetry,  which  has  been  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess by  all  civilized  nations.  In  the  first 
stages  of  society,  in  all  countries,  bards 
have  made  a  conspicuous  figure;  and  the 
"light  of  the  song''  has  been  the  morning- 
beam  that  first  broke  upon  the  darkness  of 
ignorance 

did  ever  verse * 

much  public  regard  as  under  the  druidical 
establishment ;  a  regard  with  which  they 
continued  to  be  honoured  long  after  that 
system  had  perished.  In  battle  the  bards 
of  the  Celtic  tribes  raised  the  war-cry,  and 
in  peace  they  sung  the  exploits  of  their  he- 
roes, celebrated  the  attributes  of  their  gods, 
and  chronicled  the  history  of  their  nation. 
Originally  spread  over  the  greater  part  of 
western  Europe,  they  seem  to  have  been 
the  heralds,  the  priests,  and  the  law-givers 
of  the  free  barbarians  who  first  occupied 
its  ancient  forests,  until,  by  the  gradual 
progress  of  southern  civilization  and  des- 
potism, theywere  driven  back  into  the  fast- 
nesses of  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
where  the  last  echoes  of  their  harps  have 
long  since  died  away. 

BARGE,  in  naval  affairs,  a  boat  of  state 
and  pleasure,  adorned  with  various  orna- 
ments, having  bales  and  tilts,  and  seats  co- 
vered with  cushions,  and  carpets,  and 
benches  for  many  oars;  as  a  company's 
barge,  an  admiral's  barge,  &c  It  is  also 
the  name  of  a  flat-bottomed  vessel  employ- 
ed for  carrying  goods  on  a  navigable  river, 
as  those  upon  the  river  Thames,  called  west 

BARIL'LA,  the  name  of  a  crude  soda  ob- 
tained by  the  incineration  of  the  «o/*p/a 
a  plant 


b  :  but  no  where  does  it  appear, 
rerse  and  its  professors  receive  so 


____,  _  plant  cultivated  in  Spain  and  Sicily, 
the  ashes  of  which  are  used  in  making 
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glass,  bleaching  linen,  and  in  the  finishing 
process  of  the  hard  soap  manufacture. 

BARIUM,  a  matal  u>  called  by  8ir  Hum- 
phrey  Davy,  the  discoverer,  which  is  ob- 
tained by  the  chemical  decomposition  of 
barytes. 

BARS,  the  exterior  part  of  trees,  corre- 
sponding with  the  skin  of  animals.  The 
bark  may  be  divided  into  the  outward  skin 
or  cuticle,  and  the  inner  substance  or  cor- 
tex. The  outward  skin,  or  cuticle,  seems 
to  derive  its  origin  from  the  inner  or  cor- 
tical substance,  and  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  old  bark  dried  and  shrivelled  up, 
being  supplanted  yearly  by  a  new  one,  after 
the  same  manner  as  a  snake  casts  its  skin. 
It  is  composed  of  little  bladders  or  vesicles 
horizontally  placed,  so  as  to  form  a  ring; 
among  which  are  also  intermixed,  more  or 
less,  several  parallel  woody  flbrei  or  «ap 
vessels.  The  inner  ■ubftance  ,■■.,, -i-fi, 
1:  of  several  enfoldmentt?  >A  wl«h!t  til  ire*, 
interwoven  in  the  mannrr  of  n  net,  mid 
wrapping  over  each  other  1 1 Sit  the  nut*  of 
an  onion.  2:  of  a  number  of  mulL  blad- 
ders or  vesicles,  sometimes  at  is  otml, 
and  sometimes  of  an  angul 
fiU  up  the  spaces  between 


fiifun.%  which 
c  saM  Abtts, 
Kslly  towards 


and  are  placed  in  lines  hoi 
the  wood.  And  8 :  of  its  owd  recall  rvr  ves- 
sels, which  contain  the  proper  and  ■poriiic 
juice  of  the  plant.  It  is  oW«cu  m»i  ircia 
stripped  of  their  bark  in  the  time  of  the 
sap,  and  suffered  to  die,  afford  heavier  tim- 
ber, more  uniformly  dense,  stronger,  and 
fitter  for  service,  than  if  the  trees  had  been 
cut  down  in  their  healthy  state. 

BARK,  (PERUVIAN),  a  most  valuable 
medicine,  is  the  produce  of  various  species 
of  the  Cinchona,  which  is  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  many  parts  of  South  America, 
but  more  particularly  of  Peru.  The  tree 
somewhat  resembles  a  cherry-tree  in  ap- 

fearance,  and  bears  clusters  of  red  flowers. 
t  was  formerly  called  Jeauift  bark,  from 
its  having  been  introduced  into  Europe  by 
the  members  of  that  fraternity  who  resided 
in  South  America,  and  who  for  many  years 
derived  from  it  a  source  of  great  profit.  Its 
medicinal  uses  have  long  been  well  known; 
but  it  was  not  till  lately  that  its  medicinal 
properties  were  discovered  to  depend  upon 
the  presence  of  a  substance  called  quinine, 
which  exists,  more  or  less,  in  all  kinds  of 
Peruvian  bark.  This  discovery  was  made 
by  Messrs.  Pelletier  and  Cavatou,  who  also 
ascertained  that  the  most  useful  and  per- 
manent form  of  the  substance  was  that  of 
a  neutral  salt,  in  which  it  was  combined 
with  sulphuric  acid,  constituting  the  cele- 
brated sulphate  of  quinine. 

BAR'LEY,  a  valuable  kind  of  grain  prin- 
cipaHy  used  in  England  in  the  state  of 

malt  for  brewing. Psard  Bablet  and 

French  Baeley,  the  grain  freed  from  the 
husk  by  a  mill ;  the  distinction  between  the 
two  being,  that  the  pearl  barley  is  reduced 
to  the  size  of  small  shot,  all  but  the  very 
heart  of  the  barley  being  ground  away.— — 
Bablbt'Corh,  the  least  of  our  long  mea- 
sures, being  the  thn-d  part  of  an  inch. 

BARM,  or  YEAST,  the  head,  or  working 

"  BARK"  8KTABATB8  FROM  THE  TRUMK. 
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out  of  beer,  which  is  used  M  a  ferment  to 
lighten  bread.  ,    .   „  _  . 

BAR'NACLES,  a  species  of  shell-fish 
which  stick*  to  the  bottom  of  ships,  rocks, 

&c. In  farriery,  an  instrument  composed 

of  two  branches  joined  at  one  end  with  a 
hinge,  to  put  upon  a  horse's  nose,  to  con- 
fine him  for  shoeing,  bleeding,  or  dressing. 

BAR'NACLE-GOOSE,  a  large  water-fowl 
with  a  broad  flat  bill. 

BAB'OLITE,  a  stone  of  the  ponderous 
order,  called  also  the  carbonate  of  barytes. 
It  usually  occurs  in  small  masses,  which 
have  a  fibrous  structure ;  and  it  is  generally 
of  a  lisrht  yellowish  gray  colour. 

LAlUtM  l/mi.  Fin  iriMruiiH-n"  I-  •  "'■"*- 
suriu^  th..vit-L-lit  >A  ih«-  utiuMh^lu.T^,  mi 
of  u*e  in  ns«rtaiTi»n(?  and  anticipating  the 
changE  *  of  the  weather  Far  litis  purpose, 
the  tubs  i*  fl&ed  to  a  graduated  kbIc,  so 
that  the  smnttei*  vBrtfliian  in  tho  column 
is  viable,  Iti  dry  wcallipr,  the  air  berag 
free  flmen  vapours,  U  EonaL^umtlr  heavy, 
anil  TiTt>s5E?ft  up  tfn>  ftmelL3»]  h  rr ;  but  in  muist 
rainy  weather, l he  a< i i nis]> lien' lif:. n if  charged 
Willi  rlrrads  and 'faga,  the  sir  is  UghM*,  and 

frt-  -  -  >■'■  ^i  1 1  I'"1  J'11  n't'  en  tbfi  quicksilver. 
Wi  the  hi-*!  obaervnrium  that  have  l>een 
mndco[L  tb*  bortimefeT,  it  appears,  howovcr, 
that  it  is  doe  w  much  ihe  height  of  the  mer- 
cury iu  liui  tube  thill  iuiiiealca  the  wea- 
ther, as  the  motion  of  it  up  ana  down ; 
wherefore,  in  order  to  know  whether  the 
mercury  is  actually  rising  or  falling,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  are  of  use :  1,  If  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  is  convex,  it  is  a  sign  that  the 
mercury  is  then  rising ;  2,  If  the  surface  is 
concave,  it  is  sinking;  3,  If  the  surface  is 
plain,  or  rather  a  little  convex,  the  mercury 
is  stationary ;  4,  If  the  glass  is  small,  shake 
the  tube,  and  if  the  air  is  grown  heavier,  the 
mercury  will  rise  about  half  the  tenth  of  an 
inch ;  if  it  is  growing  lighter,  it  will  sink  as 
much. 

B  AR'ON,  a  degree  of  nobility  next  below 
a  viscount,  and  above  a  baronet.  Originally, 
the  barons  being  the  feudatories  of  princes, 
were  the  proprietors  of  land  held  by  honour- 
able Bervice :  hence,  in  ancient  records,  the 
word  barons  comprehends  all  the  nobility. 
It  is  probable  that  formerly  all  those  were 
barons  who  had  lordships  with  courts-ba- 
ron, and  soon  after  the  Conquest,  all  such 
sat  in  the  house  of  peers ;  but  they  being 
very  numerous,  it  was  ordered  that  none 
should  sit  but  such  as  the  king  thought  fit 
to  call  up  by  writ,  which  ran  pro  hoe  vice  tan- 
turn.  This  state  of  nobility  being  very  pre- 
carious, they  at  length  obtained  of  the  king 
letters  patent,  and  these  were  called  barons 

by  patent,  or  creation. Babobs  of  tub 

Exchbqubb,  the  four  judges  to  whom  the 
administration  of  justice  is  committed,  in 
causes  between  the  king  and  his  subjects, 
•    •  'the  revenue, 

e  realm,  but 


for  or  against  bis  wife,  except  in  cases  of 
high  treason.  .  ,. 

B  AR'ONET,  the  lowest  degree  of  honour 
that  is  hereditary,  being  the  next  below  a 
baron,  and  above  a  knight.  The  order  was 
founded  by  King  James  I.  at  the  suggestion 
of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  when  200  baronets 
were  created  at  once :  to  which  number  it 
was  intended  that  they  should  be  always  re- 
strained :  but  it  is  now  enlarged  at  the  king's 
pleasure,  without  limitation.  On  their  in- 
stitution, they  were  allowed  to  charge  their 
coat  with  the  arms  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland, 
which  province  they  were  to  defend  against 
the  rebels,  who  then  harassed  it  extremely  : 
to  which  end  they  were  each  to  raise  and 
keep  up  30  soldiers  at  their  own  expense  for 
three  years  together,  or  to  pay  into  the  ex- 
chequer a  sum  sufficient  to  do  it;  which, 
at  Sd.  per  day  per  head,  was  JB1095 :  so  that 
including  fees,  the  expence  of  this  dignity 
may  be  about  .£1200  sterling.  The  baronet- 
cies of  Scotland,  or  of  Nova  8cotia  in  Ame- 
rica, and  of  Ireland,  were  instituted  with  si- 
milar views  to  the  advantage  of  the  state. 

BARRACAN,  a  kind  of  thick,  strong  stuff, 
something  like  camlet,  but  of  a  coarser  grain. 
It  is  used  to  make  cloaks,  surtouts,  and  other 
outer  garments. 

BAR/RACKS,  large  buildings  erected  for 
the  security  and  accommodation  of  soldiers, 
whether  infantry  or  cavalry. 

BARRACUDA,  a  species  of  fish  of  the 
pike  kind,  found  in  the  West  Indian  seas. 
It  is  about  ten  feet  long,  and  very  vora- 
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laws. 
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of  late  are  generally  persons  learned  in  the 


BARON  AND  FEMME,  a  term  in  law 
for  husband  and  wife,  who  are  deemed  but 
one  person ;  so  that  a  wife  cannot  be  wit- 
ness for  or  against  her  husband ;  nor  he 


BAR'RATOR,  in  law,  a  common 
or  maintainer  of  suits  and  quarrels,  either 
in  courts  or  elsewhere ;  an  encourager  of  li- 
tigation. 

BARRICADE,  or  BARRICA'DO,  a  for- 
tification made  in  haste,  of  trees,  earth,  pa- 
lisades, wagons,  or  any  thing  that  will  ob- 
struct the  progress  of  an  enemy,  or  serve 
for  defence  or  security  against  his  attack. 

BARRISTER,  a  counsellor  learned  in 
the  law,  admitted  to  plead  at  the  bar,  and 
there  to  take  upon  him  the  protection  and 
defence  of  clients.  They  are  termed  juris 
eonmlti;  in  some  countries  licentiate  jure; 
and  anciently,  barristers  were  called  appren- 
tice* of  the  law:  in  Latin,  apprentieiis  juris 
nobiliores.  In  Scotland,  they  are  called  ad- 
vocate*. An  inner  barrister  is  one  who  is  a 
serjeant,  or  king's  counsel,  and  is  admit- 
ted to  plead  within  the  bar :  an  outer  bar- 
rister is  one  who  pleads  without  the  bar ; 
but  at  the  Rolls,  and  other  inferior  courts, 
all  barristers  are  admitted  within  the  bar. 

BAR'ROW,  a  large  hillock  or  mound  of 
earth.  They  are  met  with  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  and  on  being  opened,  are  round  to 
be  repositories  of  the  dead.  When  these 
mounds  are  composed  of  stones,  they  are 
usually  distinguished  by  the  name  of  cairns. 
By  the  Romans  they  were  called  tumuli,  and 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  several 
other  countries. 

BAR'RT,  in  heraldry,  is  when  an  escut- 
cheon is  divided  bar-wise,  that  is,  across 
from  side  to  side,  into  an  even  number  of 
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partitions,  consisting  of  two  or  more  tine- 
tore*  interchangeably  disposed. 

BAR'-SHOT,  doable-headed  shot,  consist, 
ingof  a  bar  with  a  half  ball  or  round  head 
at  each  end ;  used  for  destroying;  the  masts 
and  rigging  in  naval  combat. 

BAKTBR,  the  exchanging  of  one  com- 
modity for  another,  the  trucking  of  wares 
for  wares,  among  merchants.  Barter  was 
the  original  and  natural  way  of  commerce, 
there  being  no  buying  till  money  was  in- 
vented.  Also  the  rule  in  Arithmetic  by 

which  the  proportionate  value  of  commo- 
dities is  found. 

BARYTA,  or  BABYTES,  in  mineralogy, 
a  very  ponderous  kind  of  earth,  very  brittle, 
and  perfectly  soluble  in  boiling  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  compounded  of  oxygen  and 
barium. 

BARYSTRONTIANITE,  a  mineral  call- 
ed  also  Stromnite,  from  Stromness,  in  Ork- 
ney. It  is  of  a  yellowish  white  colour  exter- 
nally, but  of  a  greyish  white  within. 

BABYTO-CAL'CITB,  in  mineralogy,  a 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  with  sulphate 
of  barytes,  of  various  forms  and  of  a  grey 


BARITONE,  in  music,  a  male  voice,  the 
compass  of  which  partakes  of  the  common 
base  and  the  tenor,  being  lower  than  the 
one  and  higher  than  the  other. 

BASALTES,  or  BASALT,  a  stone  sup- 
posed to  be  of  volcanic  origin,  black  or 
green  in  colour,  and  found  in  pillars  in  the 
prismatic  form.  Columns  of  basalt  form 
the  Giant's  Causeway,  the  Isle  of  Staffs,  and 
Fingafs  Cave,  and  are  always  found  near 
great  volcanoes,  as  Hecla,  Ac.  It  is  remark- 
ably hard  and  heavy,  will  not  strike  fire 
with  steel,  and  is  a  fine  touch-stone. 

BASALTINE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety  of 
common  hornblende,  often  found  in  basalt 

1  — «— :-  - — i*r 

AS  AKITE,  in  nrifleralaffr,  Lydian  stone, 

bUck  jasper;  a  variety  of  ailiceou*  or 
flinty  slate;  of  a  bluish  black  totaur,  inter- 
spenil  ■••  ii  it  -.  i  in*  ■  ■{'  i|..i..r-:v    U  i ..',!,.,.  fed 

Mt  the  purity  of  irold. 

IA8E,  in  geometry,  tbf  kwe%1  aLdr  of  the 

'■  .  '■  r  i  '  I,  r.-.ur.  1 1:..-,  tlai  '..i-.  •■!  Ft  tri- 
lls may  be  ssid  of  any  of  Us  k'u]?*,  but 
ne  properly  n(  the  knrar^  or  tb:it  nbich 

parallel  to  the  ImrUon.. Hash,  in  ar- 

chueeture,  is  used  for  tmf  body  which  bears 
ai»orb<Lr,  but  tiArtien  t*iriy  far  the  lower  part 
Of*  a  ciktumii  (irid  (jciical nl .  Th>?  bo*e  M  co- 
ins is  differently  formed  in  different  or- 
ders: thus,  the  Tuscan  base  consist*  only 
of  a  single  torus,  besides  the  plinth:  the 
Doric  has  an  astagral  more  than  the  Tus- 
can: the  Ionic  has  a  large  torus  over  two 
slender  seotias,  separated  by  two  astragals : 
the  Corinthian  has  two  toruses,  two  seotias, 
and  two  astragals :  the  Composite  has  an 
astragal  less  than  the  Corinthian :  the  Attic 
base  has  two  toruses  and  a  scotia,  and  is 

Itroper  for  either  the  Ionic  or  Composite  co- 
umns. Bass,  in  fortification,  the  exte- 
rior aide  of  the  polygon,  or  that  imaginary 
line  which  is  drawn  from  the  flanked  angle 
of  a  bastion,  to  the  angle  opposite  to  it. 
Base,  in  chemistry,  a  term  used  to  de- 


note the  earth,  the  alkali,  or  the  metal  of 
which  a  salt  is  formed  in  union  with  oxygen : 
thus,  in  the  oxyde  of  iron  or  copper,  the 
iron  or  copper  is  the  base. Bask,  in  bo- 
tany, that  part  on  which  the  whole  flower 
stands,  and  the  fruit  too  when  the  flower 

has  faded. Bass  Lisa,  in  perspective, 

the  common  section  of  a  picture,  and  the 

geometrical  plane. Bass   Tbxurb,  in 

law,  the  holding  by  villeinage  or  other  cus- 
tomary services,  as  distinguished  from  the 
higher  tenures  in  capite,  or  bv  military  ser- 
vice.  Basb  Fax  is  to  hold  in  fee  at  the 

will  of  the  lord,  as  distinguished  from  soc- 

cage  tenure. Bask  Coubt,  any  court  not 

of record. 

BASHAW,  Pasha',  or  Pacha',  a  dignity 
under  the  Turkish  government.  Btukaw, 
used  absolutely,  denotes  the  prime  vizier ; 
other  bashaws,  which  are  generally  go- 
vernors of  provinces  or  cities,  being  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  place  under 
their  command.  The  appellation  is  given 
by  way  of  courtesy  to  almost  every  person 
of  any  figure  at  the  Grand  Siguier's  court. 
Their  degrees  of  dignity  were  marked  by 
their  bearing  one,  two,  or  three  horses'  tails. 
BAS  IL,  in  botany,  an  aromatic  plant  of 
the  genus  Ocymum,  of  which  there  are  many 
species,  all  natives  of  warm  climates.  The 
sweet  basil  is  much  used  by  the  French  in 

cookery. Baril,  in  carpentry,  fefic  slope 

or  angle  of  a  chisel,  plane,  or  other  tool. 

BASILICAS,  anciently,  public  halls  or 
courts  of  judicature,  where  princes  and  ma- 
gistrates sat  to  administer  justice.  They 
were  at  first  the  palaces  of  princes,  bnt 
were  finally  converted  into  churches.  Hence 
bariUc  now  means  a  church,  chapel,  cathe- 
dral, or  royal  palace. 

BASILICA,  or  BASILIC,  in  anatomy, 
the  interior  branch  of  the  axillary  vein,  run- 
ning the  whole  length  of  the  arm. 

BASIL1CI,  a  denomination  given  in  the 
Greek  empire  to  those  who  carried  the  em- 
peror's orders  and  commands. 

BASIL'ICON,  in  medicine,  an  ointment 
consisting  of  resin,  oil,  wax,  &c. ;  a  sove- 
reign kind  of  plaster.  The  word  is  also 
used  as  an  epithet  for  many  compositions. 
BA'SIS,  in  medicine,  the  principal  in- 
gredient in  a  composition. Basis  cob- 

ms,  in  anatomy,  the  superior  part  of  the 
heart,  to  distinguish  it  from  its  apex  or 

small  point. Basis  cerebri,  the  lower 

and  posterior  part  of  the  brain. 

BASIL'ICUB,  in  astronomy.  Cor  Leonit, 
a  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
constellation  Leo. 

BASILID'IANS,  in  church  history,  a 
branch  of  gnostics,  who  maintained  that 
Christ's  body  was  only  a  phantom,  and  that 
Simon  the  Cyrenean  suffered  in  his  stead. 

BASILISK,  a  fabulous  kind  of  serpent, 
called  a  cockatrice,  said  to  be  produced 
from  a  cock's  egg,  hatched  by  a  serpent, 
and  supposed  to  kill  by  its  breath  or  sight 

only. A  harmless  species  of  lizard,  with 

piercing  eyes,  and  a  white  spot  on  its  head, 
of  remarkable  brilliancy.— —A  large  piece 
of  ordnance. 
BA'SIN,  a  hollow  vessel  for  holding  li- 
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quids. In  hydraulics,  any  reservoir  of 

water. Basin  of  a  dock,  a  place  where 

the  water  is  confined  hy  double  flood-gates. 
The  basin  of  a  haven  is  that  part  which 
opens  from  a  narrow  passage  into  a  spacious 

receptacle. In  Jewish  antiquities,  the 

later  of  the  tabernacle. 

BAS'SO,  in  music,  the  Italian  for  ba$$. 
Thus,  Bono  concertante,  is  the  bass  of  the 
little  chorus :  basso  repieno,  the  bass  of  the 
grand  chorus;  and  basso  continuo.  that 
part  of  a  composition  which  is  set  for  the 
organ,  &c. 

BA8K1NG-8HARK,  a  species  of  squa- 
lus  or  shark,  from  three  to  twelve  yards  in 
length.  It  is  also  called  the  sun-fish, 
from  its  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  basking  in  the  sun.  It  produces  a 
great  quantity  of  oil. 

BA8K'ET  FISH,  a  species  of  sea-star,  or 
star-fish,  of  the  genus  asterias,  having  five 
rays  issuing  from  an  angular  body,  and  di- 
viding into  innumerable  Drenches. 

BASS  (sometimes  written  base,  which  is 
the  correct  English  word  for  basso,  low) : 
the  lowest  or  fundamental  part  in  music, 
and  important  as  the  foundation  of  har- 
mony.  Thorough  boss  is  that  which  in- 
cludes the  fundamental  rules  of  composi- 
tion. Ground  bass  is  that  which  commences 
with  some  subject  of  its  own,  that  is  conti- 
nually repeated  throughout  the  movement, 
whilst  the  upper  parts  pursue  a  separate 
air.  Counter  bass  is  a  second  or  double 
bass,  where  there  are  several  in  the  same 

concert. Bass,  nmong  gardeners,  a  soft 

kind  of  sedge  or  rush  used  in  binding 
plants,  &c. 

BASS  VIOL,  a  stringed  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  same  shape  as  a  violin,  but 
much  larger. 

BAS'SETING,  the  rising  of  a  vein  of  coal 
or  other  stratum,  towards  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

BASSOON',  a  musical  wind  instrument, 
consisting  of  a  very  long  tube,  with  a  reed 
for  the  mouthpiece. 

BAS'SO  RELIE'VO,  or  BASS  RELIEF, 
sculpture  in  which  the  figures  are  repre- 
sented as  projecting  not  far  above  the  plane 
on  which  they  are  formed.  Figures  cut  are 
said  to  be  done  in  relief,  and  when  the  work 
is  low  or  flat  it  is  called  bass  relief,  or  basso 
relievo,  in  distinction  from  alto  relievo  and. 
mezzo  relievo. 

BASTI'LE,  a  noted  fortress  in  Paris, 
which  was  used  as  a  state  prison,  and  in 
which  many  persons  who  had  incurred  the 
resentment  of  the  French  monarchs,  or 
their  ministers,  had  been  immured  for  life. 
It  was  built  at  the  latter  part  of  the  14th 
century ;  and  was  demohshed  by  the  en- 
raged populace  at  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution  in  1789. 

BASTINA'DO,  a  mode  of  punishment 
used  among  the  Turks,  of  beating  the  of- 
fender on  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

BASTION,  in  modern  fortification,  a 
huge  mass  of  earth,  usually  faced  with  sods, 
but  sometimes  with  brick,  and,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, with  stone,  standing  out  from  a 
rampart,  whereof  it  is  a  principal  part,  and 


what  in  ancient  fortification,  was  called  a 
bulwark.  The  bastion  consists  of  two  faces, 
and  an  opening  towards  the  centre  called 
ike  gorge.  Bastions  are  solid  or  hollow.  A 
flat  bastion  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
curtain,  when  it  is  too  long  to  be  defended 
by  the  bastions  in  its  extremes.  A  demi 
bastion  is  composed  of  one  face  only,  with 
one  flank  and  a  demi-gorge.  A  double  bas- 
tion is  one  raised  on  the  plane  of  another. 

BAT,  in  zoology,  the  Vespertilio  of  Lin- 
nseus,  an  animal  resembling  both  a  bird 
and  a  mouse.  It  has  wings,  not  of  feathers 
but  of  a  skin  distended,  and  flies  only  by 
night,  and  has  an  unknown  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing distant  objects  without  light. 
It  lays  no  eggs,  but  brings  forth  its  young 
alive,  and  suckles  them.  They  feed  upon 
moths,  flies,  flesh,  and  oily  substances,  and 
are  torpid  during  the  winter.  The  species 
are  numerous,  and  among  them  is  the  vam- 
pire or  Temate  bat  of  Africa  and  the  Ori- 
ental isles :  their  wings  when  extended 
measure  five  or  six  feet;  they  live  on  fruits, 
but  they  are  said  to  suck  the  blood  of  per- 
sons when  asleep. 

BATH,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  col- 
lected in  some  convenient  receptacle,  for 
persons  to  plunge  or  wash  their  bodies  in, 
either  for  health  or  pleasure.  They  are 
distinguished  into  natural  and  artificial, 
and  natural  again  into  warm  and  cold.  Na- 
tural warm  baths  are  formed  of  the  water 
of  hot  springs,  of  which  there  are  many 
in  different  parts  of  the  world;  especi- 
ally in  countries  where  there  are,  or  evi- 
dently have  been,  volcanoes.  The  artificial 
warm  baths  consist  of  either  water  or  some 
other  fluid  heated  by  art.  The  cold  bath 
consists  of  water,  either  fresh  or  salt,  in  its 
natural  degree  of  heat ;  or  it  may  be  made 
colder  by  art,  as  by  a  mixture  of  nitre,  sal- 
ammoniac,  &c.  The  chief  natural  warm 
baths  in  Great  Britain  are  those  of  Bath 
and  Bristol,  in  Somersetshire ;  and  those 
of  Buxton  and  Matlock  in  Derbyshire; 
which  latter  are  merely  tepid.  Some  are 
impregnated  with  iron,  and  called  chaly- 
beate ;  others  with  sulphur,  carbonic  add, 
and  other  mineral  qualities.  They  are  often 
very  efficacious  in  scorbutic,  bilious,  and 
dyspeptic  complaints,  as  well  as  for  the  re- 
moval of  various  chronic  diseases.  The 
word  bath  also  signifies  any  artificial  con- 
trivance which  is  to  supply  the  place  of  a 
bath,  as  a  shower  bath,  or  an  apparatus  for 
applying  water  to  the  body  in  the  form  of 
a  shower ;  a  vapour  bath,  or  a  mode  of  con- 
veying moisture  to  the  body  by  means  of 
steam.  Among  the  ancients,  the  most  mag- 
nificent edifices  were  erected  for  bathing 
in ;  such  were  the  baths  of  Titus,  Paulus 
Emilius,  and  Dioclesian,  whose  ruins  are 
still  remaining.  At  the  present  day,  baths 
are  in  generaluse in  the  East. 

BATH,  (KNIGHTS  OF  THE),  a  mili- 
tary order  of  knighthood  in  England,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  instituted  by  Richard 
II.,  who  limited  the  number  of  knights  to 
four :  but  his  successor,  Henry  IV.,  on  the 
day  of  his  coronation  increased  them  to 
forty-six.    This  order  received  its  denomi- 
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nation  from  a  custom  of  bathing  before  the 
knights  received  the  golden  spur.  The  badge 
or  symbol  of  the  order  is  a  sceptre,  rose,  this* 
tie,  and  three  imperial  crowns  conjoined 
within  a  circle,  upon  which  is  the  motto, 
*  Tria  juncta  in  uno,"  alluding  to  the  three 
cardinal  virtues— faith,  hope,  and  charity. 
The  order  of  the  bath,  after  remaining 
many  years  extinct,  was  revived  under 
George  L,  by  a  solemn  creation  of  a  great 
number  of  knights. 

BATON,  the  staff  or  truncheon  given  as 
a  symbol  of  authority  to  field-marshals. 

BATOON',  in  architecture,  a  moulding  in 
the  base  of  a  column. 

BATRACHUS,  in  ichthyology,  the  sea- 
devil,  a  froglike  fish. In  medicine,  an 

inflammatory  tumour  under  the  tongue. 

BATRA'CIAN,  an  epithet  designating  an 
order  of  animals,  including  frogs,  toads,  &c. 

BATTA,  allowances  made  to  troops  in 
India.  Dry  batta  is  money  given  in  lieu  of 
rations ;  net  batta  what  is  given  in  kind. 

BATTAUA,  an  army  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle. 

BATTALION,  a  body  of  foot  soldiers, 
consisting  of  from  600  to  1000  men. 

BATTEL,  an  ancient  mode  of  trial  by 
single  combat,  which  was  introduced  into 
England  by  William  the  Conqueror.  The 
contest  was  had  -before  the  judges,  on  a 
piece  of  ground  enclosed,  and  the  combat- 
ants  were  bound  to  fight  until  the  stars  ap- 
peared, unless  the  death  of  one  party  or 
victory  sooner  decided  the  contest.  It  is 
but  of  late  years  that  this  barbarous  law 
has  been  abolished.— —An  account  of  the 
expenses,  for  provisions  and  liquor,  of  a 
student  at  Oxford. 

BATTEN,  a  scantling  or  piece  of  wooden 
stuff,  from  two  to  four  inches  broad,  and 
one  inch  thick. 

BATTERING-RAM,  a  military  machine, 
with  which  the  ancients  effected  breaches 
in  fortifications.  These  engines  were  vari- 
ously constructed  and  of  different  sizes  ; 
but  m  general  the  battering-ram  consisted 
of  a  vast  beam  suspended  to  a  frame,  and 
armed  at  one  end  with  a  head  of  iron,  re- 
sembling that  of  a  ram ;  from  the  butting 
of  which  animal  the  idea  was  doubtless  de- 
rived. This  being  equally  balanced,  and 
furnished  with  a  number  of  ropes,  at  the 

^ ,, ,^_  *n  +v  rr,~f,  v.otrf.  a 

great  number  of  men i  rLrt-w  it  forward  with 
violence,  and  thus,  bt  a  repetition  of  the 
strokes,  dcinolian.ed  the  w&ll  against  which 
it  was  directed, 

BATTERY*  in  tnn  inuitAry  art,  it  para- 
pet thrown  nri  In  com  the  gunner*  imd 
mm  ™npto*>>d  tjbeui  *W-  pm*  fteifl  the 
enL-in  fa,  flfofft,,  Tlaia  parapet  is  cut  into  tm- 
brmure*  far  the  cannon  1f?  (\tv  ibn.nigh. 
A  battery  qf  mvrinf*  it  milk  in  tin*  ground, 
and  Lbji  uo  pmhraR«r™.  Vrvtt-batirriet 
aw  two  batu-ritti  which  plaj  atawarl  one 
another  upon  the  mroe  i>l.»i-.-r ,  rim*  i'l-rm- 
in«r  on  nnglr,  und  Ideating  with  piml  cUV'ct, 
becauN»,  what  our'  ball  shake*,  the  other 
be  1 1  -    Battery  d'^jHt/Jf.  is  one  1  hat 

tenan  or  cweepa  thp  whot^  lenptli  of  a 
Straight  liii*.     Batten/  en  trharj^,  ia  that 


which  plays  obliquely.  Battery  de  revere, 
that  which  plays  on  the  enemy's  back 
Camerade  battery,  is  when  several  guns  play 

at  the  same  time  upon  one  place. Bat* 

tbbx,  in  electricity,  is  a  combination  of 
coated  surfaces  of  glass,  commonly  jars, 
so  connected  together  that  they  may  be 
charged  at  once,  and  discharged  by  a  com- 
mon conductor. Galvanic  Battbby,  or 

Pilb,  an  apparatus  employed  for  accumu- 
lating the  electricity  of  galvanism,  which  is 
produced  by  the  mutual  agencies  of  certain 
metallic  and  carbonaceous  substances,  and 
peculiar  fluids.  It  was  invented  by  the  ce- 
lebrated Yolta,  and  is  often  called  the  Vol- 
taic battery. Battbby,  in  law,  the  strik- 
ing, beating,  or  offering  any  violence  to 
another  person,  for  which  damages  may 
be  recovered.  It  is  distinguished  from  an 
ateauU,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  hitting  or  blow.  There 
may  be  an  assault  without  battery,  but 
battery  always  implies  an  assault. 

BATTLE-AXE,  a  kind  of  halberd,  first 
introduced  into  England  by  the  Danes,  and 
much  used  in  the  early  part  of  the  middle 
ages. 

BATTLEMENTS,  in  architecture,  are 
indentures  or  notches  in  the  top  of  a  wall, 
or  other  building,  in  the  form  of  embra- 
sures. 

BATTOL'OGY,  in  grammar,  a  superflu- 
ous repetition  of  some  words  or  things. 

BAY,  in  geography,  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
extending  into  the  land,  and  terminating 
in  a  nook.  It  is  larger  than  a  creek,  and 
less  than  a  gulf.  It  is  also  often  applied  to 
large  tracts  of  water,  as  the  bay  of  Biscay. 
——Bat,  one  of  the  colours  of  a  horse,  of 

which  there  are  various  shades. Bat,  or 

Bat  Tbbb,  the  female  laurel  tree,  an  ever- 
green which  grows  wild  in  Italy  and  France. 
——Bats,  in  the  plural,  an  honorary  gar- 
land or  crown,  bestowed  as  a  prize  for  vic- 
tory or  excellence,  anciently  made  of  laurel 
branches. 

BAY-SALT,  a  salt  which  crystallizes  or 
receives  its  consistence  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun  or  action  of  the  air. 

BAY'ONET,  a  short  pointed  instrument 
or  triangular  dagger,  made  to  fix  on  the 
muszle  of  a  firelock  or  musket. 

BAZAR',  or  BAZAAR',  a  kind  of  ex- 
change or  market-place  among  the  Turks 
and  Persians.  Some  of  these  buildings  are 
remarkable,  not  only  for  their  extent,  but 

for  their  magnificence. This  name  has 

of  late  years  Men  in  use  with  us  to  denote 
certain  large  buildings  containing  a  collec- 
tion of  shops  or  stalls,  let  to  different  per- 
sons, and  in  which  a  great  variety  of  "  fancy 
goods  "  are  exposed  for  sale. 

BDEL'LIUM,  a  gummy  resinous  juice, 
produced  by  a  tree  in  the  East  Indies,  of 
which  we  have  no  satisfactory  account.  It 
is  brought  into  Europe  from  the  East  In- 
dies, and  from  Arabia.  As  a  medicine,  in 
which  quality  it  is  brought  to  market,  it  is 
better  in  its  simple  state,  than  when  form- 
ed into  any  preparation.  It  is  one  of  the 
weakest  of  the  deobstruent  gums,  has  a 
fragrant  odour,  and  a  pungent  flavour. 
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BEATON,  a  signal  erected  on  a  long 
pole,  upon  an  eminence,  consisting  of  a 
pitch-barrel  or  other  combustible  matter, 
to  be  fired  at  night,  to  notify  the  approach 
of  an  enemy.  Also,  any  object  sarong  as 
an  occasional  signal  or  as  a  constant  sea- 
mark, by  means  of  which  ships  may  be 
warned  of  danger,  or  assured  of  their  port. 

BEAD,  in  architecture,  a  round  mould- 
ing, commonly  made  upon  the  edge  of  a 
piece  of  stuff,  in  the  Corinthian  and  Roman 
orders,  cut  or  carved  in  short  embossments, 
like  beads  in  necklaces.— — Bbad,  in  me- 
tallurgy, the  small  ball  or  mass  of  pure 
metal  separated  from  the  scoria,  and  seen 

distinct  while  in  the  fire. Bead-proof,  a 

term  among  distillers  for  that  proof  of  the 
strength  of  spirituous  liquors  denoted  by 
the  bubbles  called  bead*,  which  rise  and 
remain  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  for 
some  time  after  it  has  been  shaken. 

BEAD'-TREE,  in  botany,  a  shrub  grow- 
ing in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  so  called,  be- 
cause the  nut  which  it  bears  is  bored 
through,  and  strung  as  beads  by  the  Ro- 
man catholics  of  those  countries.  It  is 
the  Melia  of  Linn«us.— A  beadsman  is 
one  who  recites  beads  or  prayers  for  his 
patron,  &c. 

BEAK,  in  a  general  sense,  the  upper  end 
or  point,  as  the  upper  part  of  the  Dill  of  a 

bird. Bbak-hbad,  in  a  ship,  a  small 

platform  at  the  fore-part  of  the  upper  deck. 
— Bbakbd,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  in 
blazoning  for  birds  whose  beaks  are  of  a 
different  tincture  from  the  bodies.  And  in 
botany,  an  epithet  for  the  fruit  when  it  is 
terminated  by  a  process  in  the  shape  of  a 
bird's  beak. 

BEAK'ER,  a  drinking  cup;  so  called 
from  its  having  a  spout  like  a  bird's  beak. 

BEA'DLE,  a  messenger,  or  apparitor  of 
a  court,  who  cites  persons  to  appear,  and 
answer  in  the  court  what  is  alleged  against 

them. A  Bbadlb  is  also  an  officer  at  an 

university,  whose  chief  business  it  is  to 
walk  before  the  masters  with  a  mace,  at  all 
public  processions,  &c. 

BEAGLE,  the  name  of  a  particular  kind 
of  hound  or  hunting-dog,  of  which  there  are 
several  sorts. 

BEAM,  the  largest  piece  of  timber  in  a 
building,  laid  across  the  walls,  and  which 
serves  to  support  the  principal  rafters. 
In  ships,  beams  are  the  large  main  tim- 
bers that  stretch  across  a  ship  to  support 

a  deck. The  part  of  a  balance,  from  the 

ends  of  which  the  scales  are  suspended. 
— — Bbam,  among  hunters,  the  main  stem 
of  a  deer's  head,  or  that  part  which  bears 

the  antlers,  royals,  and  tops. Bbam- 

suns.  A  vessel  is  said  to  be  on  her  beam 
ends,  when  she  inclines  so  much  on  one 
side  that  her  beams  approach  a  vertical  po- 
sition.  Beam-compass,  an  instrument 

consisting  of  a  square  wooden  or  brass 
beam,  having  sliding  sockets,  used  for  de- 
scribing large  circles. -Bevorb  thb  Bbam, 
is  an  arch  of  the  horizon  between  a  line 
that  crosses  the  ship  at  right  angles,  and 
thatpoint  of  the  compass  which  she  steers. 

BEAM-TREE,  a  species  of  wild  service. 


This  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  thirty  or 

forty  feet,  and  is  particularly  fitted  for 

making  axle-trees  and  the  like. 

BEAR,  a  wild  quadruped,  of  the  genus 

"     limbs  are  large  and  heavy,  the 


large,  terminating  in  a  prolonged 
____.,  the  body  covered  with  shaggy  hair, 
and  having  hooked  daws  for  climbing  trees. 


snout,  the  I 


It  feeds  on  honey,  insects,  and  carcasses, 
and  lies  torpid  during  the  winter.  There 
are  ten  species,  three  of  which  are  well 
known.  1.  The  Brown  bear,  which  sub- 
sists chiefly  on  fruit,  vegetables,  and  honey. 

2.  The  American  bear,  which  is  smaller 
than  the  other,  and  feeds  in  like  manner. 

3.  The  Polar  or  maritime  bear,  which  is 
only  found  in  high  northern  latitudes :  it  is 
from  eight  to  twelve  feet  long;  6f  great 
strength  and  ferocity,  devouring  fish,  seals, 
and  whales  at  sea;  and  on  land,  any  animals 

which  it  can  seize. Bbab,  in  astronomy, 

a  name  given  to  two  constellations  called 
the  greater  and  the  lesser  bear,  or  una 
major  and  una  minor. 

BEARIVED,  (barbatu*)  in  botany,  having 
parallel  hairs  or  tufts;  in  opposition  to 
Bsabolbss  (imberbi*)  without  parallel 
hairs  or  tufts ;  epithets  applied  to  the  co- 
rollas of  certain  plants. 

BEAR'ER,  in  architecture,  a  post  or 
brick  wall  between  the  ends  of  a  piece  of 

timber,  to  support  it. In  heraldry,  a 

figure  in  an  achievement,  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  shield,  and  seeming  to  support  it. 

BEARING,  in  navigation  and  geography, 
the  situation  of  one  place  from  another, 
with  regard  to  the  points  of  the  compass, 
or  the  angle  which  a  line,  drawn  through 
two  places,  makes  with  the  meridian  of 

each. Also  a  sea  term  in  several  phrases ; 

thus,  when  a  ship  sails  towards  the  shore, 
before  the  wind,  she  is  said  to  bear  in  with 
the  land  or  harbour.  To  let  the  ship  sail 
more  before  the  wind,  is  to  bear  up.  To 
put  her  right  before  the  wind,  is  to  bear 
round.  A  ship  that  keeps  off  from  the 
land,  is  said  to  bear  off.  When  a  ship  that 
was  to  windward  comes  under  another 
ship's  stern,  and  so  gives  her  the  wind,  she 
is  said  to  bear  under  her  lee,  Ac.— ■*— In 
heraldry,  bearings  are  the  coats  of  arms  or 
figures  of  arm&uries,  by  which  the  nobility 
and  gentry  are  distinguished  from  common 
persons. 

BEAT.  In  military  phraseology,  "  to 
beat"  has  various  significations,  expres- 
sive of  giving  a  signal  by  beat  of  drum, 
"  To  beat  an  alarm/'  to  give  notice  of  dan- 
ger. "To  beat  a  charge,"  a  signal  for 
charging  the  enemy.  "  To  beat  the  general," 
to  give  notice  to  the  troops  to  march,  "To 
beat  the  reveille,"  to  give  notice  for  leaving 
quarters.  "  To  beat  the  tat- too,"  to  give 
notice  for  retiring  to  quarters,  as  at  bed- 
time. "To  beat  the  troop,"  a  signal  for 
repairing  to  their  colours.  "To  beat  to 
arm*,"  to  give  a  signal  for  the  troops  to 
arm  themselves.  "  To  beat  a  parley."  a 
signal  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  to  hold 
a  conference  with  the  enemy. 

BEATIFICATION,  an  act  of  the  Pope, 
by  which  he  declares  a  person  beatified  or 
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blessed  after  death,  and  is  the  first  step 
towards  canonization,  or  the  raising  of  one 
to  the  dignity  of  a  saint ;  bnt  no  person  can 
be  beatified  till  fifty  years  after  his  death. 

BEATINGS,  in  music,  the  regular  pul- 
sative  swellings  of  sound,  produced  in  an 
organ  by  pipes  of  the  same  key,  when  not 
in  unison,  and  their  vibrations  not  simul- 
taneous or  coincident. 

BEATING  TIME,  in  music,  that  motion 
df  the  hand  or  foot  by  which  some  person 
marks  and  regulates  the  movements  of  the 


BEAUTY,  a  general  term  for  whatever 
excites  in  us  pleasing  sensations  or  causes 
our  admiration.  Or  it  may  be  defined  to 
be  an  assemblage  of  graces  or  properties 
which  please  the  eye  and  interest  the  mind. 
The  proportion  and  symmetry  of  parts,  the 
regularity  and  symmetry  of  features,  the 
expression  of  the  eye,  and  the  complexion, 
are  among  the  principal  properties  which 
constitute  personal  beauty.  This  kind  is 
said  to  be  intrinsic,  and  immediately  per- 
ceptible ;  but  when  reflection  is  requisite  to 
comprehend  the  utility  of  an  object,  it  is 
said  to  be  relative :  for  instance,  the  beauty 
of  a  machire  is  not  perceived  till  we  under- 
stand its  uses  and  adaptation  to  its  pur- 
pose. Thus,  an  object  may  please  the  un- 
derstanding without  interesting  the  sense; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  we  perceive  agree- 
able sensations,  excited  by  some  objects, 
whose  ideas  are  not  related  to  anything 
that  is  praiseworthy.— —Beauty,  in  archi- 
tecture, painting,  and  other  arts,  is  the 
harmony  and  justness  of  the  whole  compo- 
sition taken  together. 

BE' AVER,  an  amphibious  quadruped 
that  lives  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  unfre- 
quented lakes,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
ingenuity  in  building  its  habitation.  It 
has  short  ears,  a  blunt  nose,  small  fore- 
feet, large  hind  feet,  and  a  flat  ovate  tail. 
It  walks  slowly,  swims  dexterously,  eats 
sitting  on  its  haunches,  and  conveys  its 
food  to  its  mouth  with  its  fore  paws.  This 
animal  is  valued  both  for  its  fur  and  for 

the  oil  which  it  yields. Bkavkb,  that 

part  of  the  helmet  which  defends  the  sight. 
and  opens  in  front. 

BEAU  MONDE,  a  French  term,  imply, 
ing  the  gay  fashionable  world. 

BED,  an  article  of  furniture  for  stretch- 
ing and  composing  the  body  on,  for  rest, 
or  sleep,  consisting  generally  of  feathers 
inclosed  in  a  case  of  tick.  The  ancient 
Romans  had  various  sorts  of  beds,  for  va- 
rious purposes;  they  had  their  chamber- 
bed,  whereon  they  slept;  their  table-bed, 
whereon  they  eat,  m  a  recumbent  posture ; 
there  -being  usually  three  persons  to  one 
bed,  whereof  the  middle  place,  as  well  as 
the  middle  bed,  was  accounted  the  most 
honourable :  they  had  also  the  bed  whereon 
they  studied,  and  that  whereon  the  dead 

were  carried  to  the  funeral  pile. Bed,  a 

plat  or  level  piece  of  ground  in  a  garden, 
raised  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  ad- 
joining ground. A  hollow  place  in  which 

any  thing  rests :  as,  the  bed  of  a  mortar. 
•——A  stratum,  or  extended  mass  of  any 


thing,  whether  upon  the  earth  or  within  it ; 

as,  a  bed  of  sulphur,  a  bed  of  sand,  Ac. 

The  bed  of  a  river  is  the  bottom  of  a  chan- 
nel in  which  the  stream  or  current  usually 
flows. From  bed  and  board,  in  law,  a  se- 
paration of  man  and  wife  without  being 
divorced,  the  wife  having;  a  suitable  main- 
tenance, called  alimony,  allotted  to  her  out 
of  the  husband's  estate. 

BEE,  an  insect  of  the  genus  apt*,  of 
which  there  are  numerous  species,  but  the 
most  interesting  and  useful  to  man  is  the 
honey-bee :  it  is  justly  celebrated  for  its 
singular  instincts,  and  highly  prized  for  the 
valuable  products  of  its  industry.  The 
honey-bees  live  in  swarms  or  societies  of 
from  10,000  to  40,000,  and  contain  three 
sorts  of  individuals :  the  female,  or,  as  she 
is  commonly  called,  the  queen  bee;  the 
males,  or  drones ;  and  the  neutere,  or  work- 
ing bees ;  though  by  some  naturalists  these 
latter  are  call  imperfect  females.  A  hive 
usually  consists  of  one  mother,  or  queen, 
from  six  to  eight  hundred  males,  and  from 
16  to  20,000  working  bees.  The  office  of 
the  queen  bee  is  to  propagate  the  species  ; 
that  of  the  neuters  to  collect  the  honey, 
form  the  cells,  and  feed  the  young.  They 
are  furnished  with  a  proboscis  by  which 
they  suck  the  honey  from  flowers ;  this  they 
swallow,  and  when  it  has  undergone  a  pe- 
culiar process  in  the  stomach,  they  disgorge 
it  into  the  cells.  The  pollen  of  flowers 
settles  on  the  hairs  with  which  their  body 
is  covered,  whence  it  is  collected  into 
pellets,  by  a  brush  on  their  second  pair  of 
legs,  and  deposited  in  a  hollow  in  the  third 
pair.  It  is  called  bee-bread,  and  is  the  food 
of  the  larvae  or  young.  The  females  and 
neuters  have  a  barbed  sting,  attached  to  a 
bag  of  poison,  which  flows  into  the  wound 
inflicted  by  the  sting.  The  season  of  fe- 
cundation occurs  about  the  beginning  of 
summer.  It  is  said  that  the  female,  in  the 
spring,  lays  as  many  as  12,000  eggs  in  the 
lapse  of  twenty-four  days.  When  a  hive  is 
overstocked,  a  new  colony  is  sent  out  under 
the  direction  of  a  queen  bee ;  this  is  called 
ewarmina;  and  three  or  four  swarms  some- 
times leave  a  hive  in  one  season. 

BEER,  a  drink  made  of  malt  and  hops 
by  the  process  of  brewing;  it  is  of  three 
lands,  namely,  strong  beer,  ale,  and  table 
beer,  or  small  beer. 

BEETLE,  or  Scababjbus,  a  genus  of 
insects  furnished  with  shelly  wing-cases, 
and  of  which  there  are  several  species,  all 
perfectly  harmless,  but  differing  greatly  in 
size.  The  largest  sort  is  the  elephant 
beetle,  found  in  South  America,  which  is 
four  inches  long. 

BE'HEMOTH,  an  animal  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Job,  which  some  naturalists 
suppose  to  be  the  same  as  the  river-horse. 

BEL'LIS,  in  botany,  the  Daisy,  a  genus 
of  plants,  class  19  Syngenesia,  order  2  Poly- 
gamia  superflua. 

BEI'ZA,  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  a  word 
signifying  an  egg,  was  a  certain  measure  in 
use  among  the  Jews.  The  beiza  was  like- 
wise a  gold  coin  of  the  Persians,  who  as- 
serted that  Philip  of  Macedon  owed  their 
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king  Darius  a  thousand  beizas  or  golden 
eggs  for  tribute  money ;  but  Alexander  the 
Great  refused  to  pay  them,  saying  that  the 
bird  which  laid  these  eggs  had  flown  into 
the  other  world. 

BELEM'NITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  kind  of 
stone  resembling  an  arrow  in  shape,  and 
vulgarly  called  thunder-stone:  a  genus  of 
fossil  shells,  common  in  chalk  and  lime- 
stone. 

BELL,  a  hollow  body  of  metal,  ranked  by 
musicians  among  the  musical  instruments 
of  percussion.  The  constituent  parts  of  a 
bell  are  the  body  or  barrel,  the  clapper  on 
the  inside,  and  the  ear  or  cannon  by  which 
it  hangs  to  a  large  beam  of  wood.  The 
matter  of  which  it  is  usually  made  is  a  com- 
position called  bell-metal,  which  consists 
of  three  parts  of  copper  and  one  of  tin. 
The  sound  of  a  bell  consists  in  a  vibratory 
motion  of  its  parts,  much  like  that  of  a 
musical  chord;  and  as  the  external  sur- 
face of  the  bell  undergoes  alternate  changes 
of  figure,  it  gives  that  tremulous  motion 
to  the  air,  in  which  the  sound  consists. 

Bells  are  of  high  antiquity.    The  blue 

tunic  of  the  Jewish  high  priest  was  adorn- 
ed with  golden  bells ;  and  the  kings  of 
Persia  are  said  to  have  the  hem  of  their 
robe  adorned  with  them.  They  were  in- 
troduced into  English  churches  about  the 
year  700,  and  used  to  be  baptized  before 
they  were  hung.  The  number  of  changes 
may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  digits 
in  the  number  into  one  another ;  thus 
four  bells  will  give  24  changes,  and  six 
bells  720,  and  ten  changes  may  be  rung 

in  a  minute. To  bear  the  bell,  is  to  be 

the  first,  or  leader,  in  allusion  to  the  bell- 
wether of  a  flock,  or  the  leading  horse  of  a 
team  that  wears  bells  on  his  collar.  Or 
may  it  not  be  synonymous  with  to  bear  away 
the  bellt  which  is  thus  explained:  Race- 
courses were  formerly  called  bell- courses, 
the  prize  given  being  a  silver  bell :  there- 
fore, to  win  the  race  was  "to  bear  away 

the  bell." In  naval  language  the  word 

belle  is  used  to  denote  half  hours  of  the 
watch,  which  are  marked  by  striking  the 
bell  at  the  end  of  each. 

BELLOC'ULUS,  in  mineralogy,  a  pre- 
cious stone  resembling  the  eye,  and  for- 
merly on  that  account  supposed  to  be  use- 
ful in  diseases  of  that  organ. 

BELLONA'RII,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the 
priests  of  Bellona,  who,  in  honour  of  that 
goddess,  used  to  make  incisions  in  their 
body ;  and  after  having  gathered  the  blood 
in  the  palm  of  their  hand,  give  it  to  those 
who  were  partakers  of  their  mysteries. 

BELLES-LETTRES,  or  Polite  Litb- 
batdbb.  in  its  most  obvious  sense,  is  that 
description  of  literature  which  has  a  pecu- 
liar reference  to  matters  of  taste :  but  accord- 
ing to  many  writers,  the  term  has  a  much 
more  extensive  signification,  and  is  made  to 
comprehend  not  merely  every  elegant  ac- 
quirement, but  nearly  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge. 

BELLCNIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
pentandria  monogynia  class  of  plants,  whose 
flower,  consisting  of  a  single  petal,  is  of 


the  rotated  kind ;  the  fruit  is  a  capsule 
of  a  turbinato-oval  figure,  surrounded  by 
the  cup,  and  containing  only  one  cell,  in 
which  are  numerous  very  small  roundish 
seeds. 

BEL'LOWS,  an  instrument  or  machine 
for  blowing  fire,  so  contrived  as  to  exhale 
and  inhale  air  by  turns,  by  enlarging  and 
contracting  its  capacity.  It  serves  also  for 
organs  and  other  pneumatic  instruments, 
to  give  them  a  proper  supply  of  air.  The  air 
which  enters  the  bellows  is  compressed 
when  they  are  closed,  and  flows  with  a  ve- 
locity proportioned  to  the  force  by  which 

it  is  compressed. Bellows  of  very  great 

power  are  generally  called  blowing  machine*. 
One  of  the  largest  known  is  erected  at  the 
smithy  in  the  royal  dockyard  at  Woolwich : 
it  is  adequate  to  the  supply  of  air  for  forty 
forge  fires,  amongst  which  are  several  for 
the  forging  of  anchors,  &c. 

BEL-META'LO  DI  VOCE,  in  music, 
an  Italian  expression  for  a  clear  and  bril- 
liant toned  soprano  voice. 

BEL'OMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination 
practised  by  the  ancient  Scythians,  Ara- 
bians, &c.  A  number  of  arrows,  being 
marked,  were  put  into  a  bag  or  quiver,  and 
drawn  out  at  random;  and  the  marks  or 
words  on  the  arrows  drawn,  determined 
what  was  to  happen. 

BELTS,  or  Fascia,  in  astronomy,  two 
zones  or  girdles  round  the  planet  Jupiter, 
more  lucid  than  the  other  parts  of  his  body, 
and  terminated  by  parallel  straight  lines, 
sometimes  broader,  and  sometimes  nar- 
rower, varying  both  i»  magnitude  and  po- 
sition. 

BELL'EVUE  (French),  a  name  given  in 
France  to  small  country-seats,  or  to  arched 
bowers  at  the  end  of  a  garden  or  park,  in- 
tended for  the  enjoyment  of  fresh  air  in  the 
shade. 

BEL'LUiB,  the  sixth  order  of  the  anl 
mals  of  the  class  mammalia,  with  cutting 
teeth  in  both  jaws,  feet  hoofed,  and  living 
on  vegetables ;  including  the  -genera  of  the 
horse,  hippopotamus,  and  swine. 

BELTTGA,  a  large  fish  of  the  cetaceous 
order,  found  in  the  arctic  seas,  and  mea- 
suring from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  in 
length.  In  swimming,  this  fish  bends  its 
tail  under  its  body  like  a  lobster,  and 
thrusts  itself  along  with  the  rapidity  of  an 
arrow. 

BELTEDERE,  fltalj  a  name  given  in 
Italy  to  the  cupolas  on  palaces  or  large 
houses,  which  are  ascended  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  fine  prospect  and  the  advantage 
of  a  pure  air.  This  is  the  name  also  of  a 
part  of  the  Vatican,  where  the  famous  sta- 
tue of  Apollo  is  placed,  and  which,  on  this 
account,  is  called  the  Apollo  Belvedere. 

BENCH,  in  law,  a  seat  of  justice,  as  the 
Queen's  Bench  at  Westminster.  Also,  the 
persons  sitting  on  a  bench,  as  a  bench  of 
magistrates. 

BENCH'ER,  a  lawyer  of  the  oldest  stand- 
ing in  the  inns  of  court. 

BEND,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  ten  ho- 
nourable ordinaries,  drawn  from  the  dexter 
or  right  corner,  at  the  top  of  the  escutcheon, 
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to  the  sinister  base,  or  left  corner,  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  supposed  to  represent  a 
shoulder  belt,  or  scarf,  and  to  show  the 
bearer  to  be  valiant  in  war.  It  is  sometimes 
called  a  bend-dexter,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  bend-sinister,  which  is  drawn  from  the 

left  side  of  the  shield  to  the  right. 

Brnds  of  m  ship  are  the  strongest  and 
thickest  planks  in  her  sides,  and  are  rekon- 
ed  from  the  water,  first,  second,  or  third 
bend.  They  have  the  beams,  knees,  and 
foot-hooks  bolted  to  them,  and  are  the  chief 
strength  of  the  ship's  sides. 

BEND'ING,  in  seamanship,  the  tying 
of  two  ropes  or  cables  together:  thus  they 
say  bend  the  cable,  that  is,  make  it  fast  to 
the  ring  of  the  anchor;  bend  the  toil,  make 
it  fast  to  the  yard. 

BEND'LET,  in  heraldry,  a  little-  bend 
which  occupies  a  sixth  part  of  a  shield. 

BENEDICTINES,  a  celebrated  order 
of  monks,  who  profess  to  follow  the  rules 
of  St.  Benedict.  They  wear  a  loose  black 
gown  with  large  white  sleeves,  and  a  cowl 
on  the  hcsd,  pnfli>-n.  {n  „  p&int.  They  are 
thf  mil"'  (lilt  arc  c&Uc.d  JJ,W,t  friatt. 

BE'NE  PLACITOj.  in  mnhir,  an  Itnlian 
term,  dcnnting  th<v  the  pcrfurlnfr  ia  to  ex- 
ert i»c  lii»  oun  ta.Mc. 

BENEFICE,  mi  Lcvieidjislii'nl  living, 
pank'ulnrly  a  Ft,e(4>ry  sud  n  Vin-imir*.  Hl- 
shonric^  dL-aticricaj  nud  pr« ben duriea  are 
usually  Riylcl  rf/gnitir*. 

BENEFJT  0¥  CLBRQY,  n  pmikjfe, 
ori  grin  a  tin  jc  in  a  super&tilioui  rcunrdfnr  the 
churcli,  whenh)  sin'  i-lrrjjy  were  cither 
partially  nr  wholly  Firm pn-d  irnni  tlw  ja- 
risdicfiun  of  the  Iny  tr.uLinnli.  It  i-sti  »iled 
in  England  only  t a  the  esse  ofrptonv  ;  and 
though  it  wkj  intended  to  ajifdy  mily  to 
clerkul  frlona  or  clerk  v  yet  u  cicrj-  one 
wbi>  enuld  rend  was,  hy  the  law*  of  Fiib;- 
lai  Klerk,  :•,.,:   the 

ruiiUu«u»  uf  ieuruiug  uu>c  it,  t«i  diiTuaed 
almost  every  person  became  entitled  to  this 
privilege.  A  variety  of  provisions  and  ex- 
ceptions were  from  time  to  time  enacted ; 
till  at  length  by  the  statue  of  7  and  8  Geo. 
IV.,  c.  28,  it  was  decreed  that  "benefit  of 
clergy,  with  respect  to  persons  convicted  of 
felony,  shall  be  abolished." 

BEN'ZOIN,  or  BEN'JAMIN,  a  dry  solid 
vegetable  substance,  or  resin,  of  a  fragrant 
smell,  produced  by  an  incision  from  the 
ttyrax,  an  Indian  tree.  It  is  brought  to 
us  from  the  East  Indies,  particularly  from 
Siam  and  the  islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra, 
in  masses  of  various  sixes,  composed  of 
small  granules  of  a  whitish  or  yellowish  co- 
lour, with  a  purple  cast  on  the  surface. 
It  is  very  inflammable,  and  diffuses  a  fra- 
grant smell  while  burning,  or  when  rub- 
bed in  the  hand.  When  the  benzoin  tree 
is  six  years  old,  the  natives  cut  it  in  several 
places  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  the  ben- 
zoin flows  out  in  the  form  of  a  balsamic 
juice,  having  a  pungent  taste  and  an  agree- 
able odour.  Benzoin  was  formerly  very  much 
esteemed  as  an  expectorant;  and  is  still 
often  employed  in  medicine.  A  cosmetic 
is  also  prepared  from  it,  which  is  much  used 
in  France,  under  the  name  of  lait  virginal ; 


and  the  gum  is  a  principal  ingredient  of 
court-plaster. 

BERBERI8,  or  Babbabt-tbbx,  in  bo- 
tany, is  a  shrub  rising  to  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  well  known  as  an  ornamental  shrub 
in  our  gardens.  The  leaves  have  a  grateful 
acid  taste,  the  flowers  at  a  distance  yield  a 
pleasant  smell,  but  very  near  they  are  rather 
offensive.  The  berries  are  so  very  acid  that 
the  birds  seldom  touch  them;  they  are 
used  in  this  country  as  pickles  and  pre* 
serves.  The  roots  of  the  shrub  boiled  in 
lye  give  a  fine  yellow,  which  is  used  in  Po- 
land for  dying  leather;  the  bark,  with  the 
aid  of  alum,  is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

BERGAMOT,  or  BERGAMOTTEr  in 
chemistry,  a  fragrant  essence,  extracted 
from  a  fruit  which  is  produced  by  grafting 
a  branch  of  a  citron  tree  upon  the  stock  of 
a  bergamot  pear.  This  essence  is  obtained 
by  cutting  the  external  rind  of  the  fruit 
into  small  pieces,  and  squeezing  them  into 
a  glass  vessel  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
juice  of  a  lemon  is  squeezed  out,  by  which 
means  an  etherial  oil  is  produced  of  a  very 
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ER'LIN,  a  kind  of  chariot,  supposed  to 
have  its  name  from  the  Prussian  capital, 
where  it  was  first  made. 

BERME,  in  fortification,  a  space  of 
ground  left  between  the  rampart  and  the 
moat  or  foss,  designed  to  receive  the  ruins 
of  the  rampart,  and  prevent  the  earth  from 
filling  the  foss. 

BER'NARDINES,  an  order  of  monks, 
founded  by  Robert,  abbot  of  Moleme,  and 
reformed  by  St.  Bernard.  Ihey  wear  a 
white  robe  with  a  black  scapulary,  and  when 
they  officiate  they  are  clad  in  a  large  white 
gown,  with  great  sleeves,  and  a  hood  of  the 
same  colour. 

BER'RT,  the  popular  term  for  a  succu- 
lent pulpy  fruit,  containing  several  seeds  or 
granules,  as  the  gooseberry,  Ac. 

BERTH,  any  situation  or  place  where  a 
vessel  lies,  either  at  anchor  or  in  a  wharf. 
An  apartment  in  a  ship  where  a  num- 
ber of  officers  or  men  mess  or  reside. 

Also,  the  box  or  place  for  sleeping  at  the 
sides  of  a  cabin ;  or  the  place  for  a  ham- 
mock. 

BERTL,  in  mineralogy,  a  pellucid  gem  of 
a  light  green  colour,  found  in  the  East  In- 
dies, Brazil,  Peru,  Siberia,  &c.  Beryl  is  consi- 
dered  by  Cleaveland  as  a  subspecies  of  eme- 
rald. It  is  crystallized  in  six-sided  prisms, 
which  are  perfect  or  truncated  on  the  edges 
and  angles.  It  is  nearly  as  hard  as  the  topaz, 
and  can  scarcely  be  melted  without  the  ad* 
dition  of  some  other  substance.  With  borax, 
it  melts  easily.  It  becomes  electrical  by 
rubbing,  and  is  found  in  primitive  rocks, 
accompanied  with  quartz,  felspar,  garnet, 

mica,  and  topaz. A  beautiful  sea-green 

colour  for  the  use  of  artists,  is  also  prepared 
under  this  name. 

BERTL-CRYSTAL,  a  species  of  imper- 
fect crystal,  of  a  very  pure,  clear,  and  equal 
texture.  Its  colour  is  a  fine  transparent 
pale  brown. 

BESTIA'RII,  an  appellation  given  by  the 
Romans  to  such  as  engaged  with  wild  beasts 
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Et  their  public  garni;  whether  they  fought 
y  compulsion,  as  criminals,  or,  as  gladia- 
tors, made  a  trade  of  it. 

BETA,  the  second  letter  in  the  Greek 
alphabet. 

BETEL,  or  BETEL-NUT,  a  species  of 
pepper  plant*  the  leaf  of  which  is  univer- 
sally chewed  by  the  southern  Asiatics,  to 
sweeten  the  breath  and  strengthen  the 
stomach.  It  is  a  slender-stemmed  climbing 
plant.  In  India  there  is  an  almost  incredi- 
ble consumption  of  the  betel-nut.  It  is 
taken  by  the  natives  after  meals ;  during  a 
visit  it  is  offered  to  friends  when  they  meet 
and  when  they  part ;  and,  in  short,  nothing 
appears  to  be  done  without  betel.  To  cor- 
rect tiie  bitterness  of  the  leaves,  a  little 
arte*  is  wrapped  in  them  with  the  ckunam, 
which  is  a  kind  of  burnt  time  made  of  shells. 

BET*ONY,  or  BETON'ICA,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  didpnemia  gymmotpermia  class 
of  plants,  whose  flower,  consisting  of  a 
single  labiated  petal,  is  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  and  disposed  in  short  spikes.  It  is 
reckoned  vulnerary,  aperient,  and  diuretic. 

BETULA,  the  Bibch-tbbb.  The  trees 
of  this  genus,  most  commonly  known,  are 
the  birch  and  the  alder.  The  birch  is 
applied  to  an  infinity  of  uses.  A  wine  is 
drawn,  by  tapping,  from  the  trunk,  by  the 
natives  of  Canada ;  and,  in  Europe,  wine  is 
made  from  the  fruit  of  the  alder.  The 
birch,  though  the  worst  of  timber,  is  manu- 
factured into  vessels  of  various  domestic 
uses.  Broom  makers  are  constant  custo- 
mers for  the  twigs,  and  hoop  benders  for 
the  larger  branches ;  and  for  the  trunks,  the 
turners  and  manufacturers  of  instruments 
of  husbandry  have  a  constant  demand.  It 
is  also  used  in  certain  processes  of  dyeing, 
and  for  tanning  leather. 

BEVEL,  an  instrument  to  mark  parti- 
cular angles  on  wood  or  stone;  much  used 
by  joiners  and  masons.— —In  architecture, 
any  angle  that  is  not  a  right  angle  or 
square,  or  is  more  or  less  than  90  degrees, 
is  termed  a  bevel ;  but  if  it  has  an  angle  of 
45  degrees,  it  is  called  a  mitre. 

BET,  among  the  Turks,  signifies  a  gover- 
nor of  a  country  or  town.  The  Turks  write 
it  begh,  or  beg,  but  pronounce  it  bey.  The 
word  is  particularly  applied  to  a  lord  of  a 
banner,  whom  they  call  sangiac-beg  or  bey. 
Every  province  in  Turkey  is  divided  into 
seven  sangiacs,  or  banners,  each  of  which 
qualifies  abey,  and  these  are  all  commanded 
by  the  governor  of  the  province,  whom  they 
also  call  begler-beg,  that  is,  lord  of  all  the 
beys  of  the  province. 

BEZ'ANT,  around  flat  piece  of  pure  gold, 
without  any  impression,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  current  coin  of  Byzantium. 

BEZO'AR,  a  medicinal  stone,  brought 
from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  which  was 
formerly  reckoned  a  sovereign  antidote  a- 
gainst  poisons.  It  is  found  to  be  a  calcu- 
lus, or  morbid  concretion,  contained  in  the 
stomachs  of  certain  animals,  and  consists, 
for  the  most  part,  of  bile  and  resin.  The 
great  value  of  the  bezoar  at  one  time  gave 
birth  to  many  imitations  of  it ;  nor  can  it 
We  wondered  at,  when  we  read  of  its  being 


eagerly  bought  for  ten  times  its  weight  in 
gold.  Hence,  other  medicines,  supposed 
to  possess  similar  virtues,  obtained  the 

name  of  bexoardies. Bbzoab  is  also  the 

name  of  some  medicinal  preparations,  as 
the  Bbsoab  akimaie,  made  of  calcined 
hartshorn  and  vitriol ;  and  Bezoab  mibb- 
BA1.B,  a  preparation  of  antimony,  made  by 

adding  nitrous  acid  to  antimony. Bb- 

soab'bio  acid,  a  name  given  to  the  acid 
extracted  from  the  urinary  calculi  formed 

in  the  kidneys  or  gall-bladder. The  word 

bexoartic  is  also  used  in  various  medical 
Compositions. 

BIBLE,  (the  Boob,)  a  name  given  by 
way  of  eminence  to  the  Sacred  Writings. 
The  Old  Testament  consists  of  the  five 
books  called  the  Pentateuch ;  the  Histori- 
cal, Poetical,  and  Prophetic  books :  the 
New  Testament,  of  the  four  Gospels,  the 
Acts,  and  the  Epistles.  The  earliest  version 
of  the  Bible  is  a  Greek  translation  called 
the  Septuagint,  and  from  this  other  transla- 
tions have  been  made.  It  was  first  printed 
in  English  in  1535.  The  present  authorized 
version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  com- 
pleted in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  about 
the  year  1603. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY,  the  knowledge  of 
books  as  to  their  several  editions,  time  of 
being  printed,  and  other  information  tend- 
ing to  illustrate  the  history  of  literature. 

BIBLIOM'ANCY,  a  kind  of  divination, 
performed  by  means  of  the  Bible,  by  select- 
ing passages  of  Scripture  at  hazard,  and 
drawing  from  them  indications  concerning 
future  events. 

BIBLIOTHE'CA,  in  its  original  and  pro- 
per  sense,  denotes  a  library,  or  place  for 
depositing  books.  In  matters  of  literature, 
it  means  a  treatise  giving  an  account  of  all 
the  writers  on  a  certain  subject ;  thus,  we 
have  bibliothecas  of  theology,  law,  philoso- 
phy, &c  There  are  likewise  universal  bib- 
liothecas, which  treat  indifferently  of  books 
of  all  kinds. 

BICAP'SULAR,  in  botany,  having  two 
capsules  containing  seeds,  to  each  flower. 

BICE,  a  blue  colour,  prepared  from  the 
Lapis  Jrmenius.  Bice  bears  the  best  body 
of  all  the  bright  blues  used  in  common 
work,  as  house-painting,  &c.  but  it  is  the 
palest  in  colour.  It  works  tolerably  well ; 
but  inclines  a  little  to  sandy,  and  therefore 
requires  good  grinding.  Next  to  ultra-ma- 
rine, which  is  too  dear  for  general  use,  it  is 
the  best  of  all  the  blues. 

BICIPITAL,  or  BICIPTTOUS,  in  ana- 
tomy, denotes  that  a  muscle  has  two  heads 
or  origins ;  and  such  muscle  is  denominated 
biceps. 

BIEN'NIALS,  in  botany,  plants  that 
flourish  for  two  years  and  then  perish; 
their  root  and  leaves  being  formed  the  first 
year,  and  their  fruit  the  second. 

BIFA'RIOUS,  in  botany,  denotes  that 
the  leaves  grow  only  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
branch. 

BIFIDATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
opening  with  a  cleft. 

BIG'AMY,  double  marriage,  or  the  mar- 
rying of  two  wives  or  two  husbands  while 
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the  first  is  alive,  which  is  felony  by  sta- 
tute. 

BIGA'RIUS,  in  antiquity,  the  charioteer 
of  a  biga,  or  two-wheeled  chariot.  Money 
or  medals  stamped  with  this  emblem  were 
called  biaa'ti. 

BIGEM'INATE,  in  botany,  twin.fork- 
ed ;  used  of  a  decompound  leaf  baring  a 
forked  petiole,  with  several  leaflets  at  the 
end  of  each  division. 

BIG'OT,  a  person  who  is  obstinately  and 
unreasonably  wedded  to  a  particular  reli- 
gious creed,  practice,  or  opinion;  or  one 
who  is  illiberally  attached  to  any  opinion 
or  system  of  belief. 

JB1L  A.NDfcR,  4  small  merchant  vessel 
with  two  masts,  ripped  in  *  jeculiar  man- 
ner, bnt  arm  rarely  used. 

BILATERAL,  in  a  sn-jK'nu1  sense,  de- 
note ninifthiiitr  with  two  tides.  Hence, 
bilateral  ervpurWiiv  \\  kinship  both  by  the 
fat        '-  riurl  muther'B  «d«. 

IllL'El'ES,  iipkiijiiljun'ut  at  sea  answer- 
ing la  the  atnrka  <m  t.-ii^l.  The  offender  is 
laid  ■  tt'tbf,  or  aif«rk»,  wliLrli  are  more  or 
less  ponderous,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  offence  of  wbi„     ■  y. 

UlLE,  a  T«Uowi»h  green  fluid  secreted 
by  thi?  b*cr,  ftfL'muulrtie*{  in  ine  gall-blad- 
der, imd  lb  cure  conveyed  Mirnugh  a  canal 
into  the  dmxlfiniTu,  mhere  it  converts  the 
chyme  ins.ii  chyle  and  evcri'iprttt.  The  bile 
is  properly  of  two  kind*,  and  ii  distinguish- 
ed under  them  by  the  ntmn  of  eyttxe  and 
kepmtic.  The  hepauv  oua  u  thin,  almost 
insipid,  and  scarcely  coloured ;  the  cystic 
bile  is  thicker,  more  coloured,  and  very 
bitter.  The  use  of  the  bile  is  to  attenuate 
the  chyle,  to  mix  the  oleaginous  parts  of 
the  blood  with  tho  anurous,  to  stimulate 
the  intestine*,  and  lii  pan  U  change  the 
arid  at  the  chyle-  All  ihcm  effects  the  cys- 
tic: bile  produi-j-*  in  n  greater,  and  the  he- 
pet  ie  in  a  Jen*  itffgTfe, 

BUU'GOUa,  in  botany,,  jn\ed  or  COU- 
pl*V  lid  if  by  fide ;  an  epithet  for  a  leaf. 

UtLA'KlATK,  in  botany,  two-lipped;  an 
epithet  for  the  rurullri  anil  jicn.inth. 

D  I L  I  a n T  i) l.i CTS,  i  ii  n n u iomy,  smaU 
canali  wluch  convey  the  bile  out  of  the 
liver  into  I  he  hepatic  ibiei,  *  Inch  is  formed 
of  tbe»e  canal q,  jQtn  one  tmnk- 

BILL,  in  trade,  both  wholesale  and  re- 
tail, as  also  among  workmen,  signifies  an 
account  of  merchandize  or  goods  delivered 

to  a  person,  or  of  work  done  for  one. 

Bill,  in  law  and  commerce,  an  obligation 
or  security  given  for  money  under  the  hand 
of  the  debtor,  without  a  condition  or  for- 
feiture for  non-payment.  This  is  also  called 

a  note  of  hand. A  biU  qf  exchange  is  an 

order  drawn  on  a  person,  in  a  distant  place, 
requesting  or  directing  him  to  pay  money 
to  some  person  assigned  by  the  drawer,  or 
to  his  order,  in  consideration  of  value  re- 
ceived. The  person  who  draws  the  bill  is 
called  the  drawer;  the  person  to  whom  the 
request  or  demand  is  made,  is  called  the 
drawee;  and  the  person  to  whom  the  money 
is  directed  to  be  paid,  is  called  the  payee. 
Such  a  bill  is  frequently  called  a  draught ; 
but  bill  of  exchange  is  the  more  legal,  as 


well  as  more  mercantile,  expression.— —A 
biU  of  entry  is  a  written  account  of  goods 
entered  at  the  custom  house,  whether  im- 
ported or  intended  for  exportation. A 

bill  of  lading  is  a  written  account  of  goods 
shipped  by  any  person,  on  board  of  a  vessel, 
signed  by  the  master  ot  the  vessel,  who  ac- 
knowledges the  receipt  of  the  goods,  and 
promises  to  deliver  them  safe  at  the  place 

directed. A  bill  of  parcels  is  an  account 

given  by  the  seller  to  the  buyer,  of  the  se- 
veral articles  purchased,  with  the  price  of 

each. A  bill  of  tale  is  when  a  person 

borrows  money  and  delivers  goods  to  the 
lender  as  security,  and  at  the  same  time 

S'ves  him  a  bill,  empowering  him  to  sell 
e  goods  if  the  money  is  not  repaid  at  the 

appointed  time  with  interest. A  bill  in 

parliament,  is  an  instrument  drawn  up  by 
any  member,  and  presented  to  parliament 
for  its  approbation  or  rejection.  Should  it 
be  passed  into  a  law,  it  then  becomes  an 
act  of  parliament. 

BII/LIARDS,  an  interesting  game,  af- 
fording a  very  healthful  exercise  and  an 
agreeable  recreation.  It  is  played  on  an 
oblong  table,  covered  with  green  cloth,  with 
ivory  balls,  which  are  struck  or  driven  with 
sticks,  called  the  mace  and  cue,  so  as  to 
drive  the  antagonist's  ball  into  holes,  called 
hazard-nets  or  pockets,  at  the  corners  or 
by  the  sides  of  the  table.  The  art  of  the 
game  lies  in  pocketing  your  antagonist's 
ball  without  putting  in  your  own. 

BILLS  OFfMORTALITY,  annual  regis- 
ters of  the  deaths  and  burials  which  take 
place  in  and  near  London.  These  bills  were 
first  commenced  in  1593,  during  the  period 
of  a  great  pestilence,  when  they  included  109 
parishes.  The  number  has  since  been 
greatly  increased. 

BINARY  ARITHMETIC,  that  in  which 
two  figures  or  characters,  viz,  1  and  0,  only, 
are  used :  the  cipher  multiplying  every 
thing  by  2,  as  in  the  common  arithmetic 
by  ten :  thus,  1  is  one,  10  is  2, 11  is  3, 100  is 
4,  101  is  6,  110  is  6,  111  is  7,  1000  is  8,  1001 
is  9, 1010  is  10;  being  founded  on  the  same 
principles  as  common  arithmetic.  This 
sort  of  arithmetic  was  invented  by  Leibnitz, 
who  asserts  that  it  is  more  expeditious  than 
common  arithmetic  in  discovering  the  pro- 
perties of  numbers,  and  in  extensive  tabular 
calculations. 

BlN'NACLE,  a  wooden  case,  containing 
the  compasses,  log  glasses,  watch  glasses, 
&c.  on  board  a  ship. 

BIN'OCLE,  or  BINOCULAR  TEL'E- 
SCOPE,  a  kind  of  dioptric  telescope  fitted 
with  two  tubes  joined  in  such  a  manner, 
that  one  may  see  a  distant  object  with  both 
eyes,  at  the  same  time. 

BINO'MIAL,  a  term  in  algebra  for  any 
quantity  consisting  of  two  names,  or  terms, 
connected  together  by  the  sign  +,  or  — . 
Thus  a  +  b  and  8  —  3  are  binomials,  con- 
sisting of  the  sums  and  differences  of  these 
quantities. 

BIOG'RAPHT,  the  life  of  one  or  more  in- 
dividuals whose  actions  are  deemed  worthy 
of  record.  No  species  of  history  can  be 
more  entertaining  or  instructive  than  the 
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lives  of  eminent  men,  who  by  their  private 
virtues  or  public  deeds,  by  the  efforts  of 
genius  or  the  impulses  of  philanthrophy, 
excite  our  admiration,  and  afford  examples 
for  posterity  to  emulate. 

BIOTA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  sea-in 
sects,  of  a  eylindric,  but  variable  figure, 
with  the  tentacula  arranged  in  a  single 
series  round  the  aperture  of  the  mouth,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  body.  Among  the 
several  other  species  of  this  genus  is  the 


BIPARTITE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
the  corolla,  the  leaf,  and  the  perianth, 
when  they  are  divided  into  two  parts  at  the 
base. 

BIPEITNIS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  axe 
with  a  double  edge,  one  of  which  was  used 
in  stabbing,  and  the  other  in  cutting. 

BIQUAIKRATE,  in  algebra,  an  obsolete 
term  for  the  square  of  the  square ;  as,  16  is 
the  biquadratic  power  of  2 ;  for  2  +  2  is  4, 

and  4  x  4  is  equal  to  16. Biquadratic 

boot  of  a  number,  is  the  square  root  of  its 
square  root :  thus  the  biquadratic  root  of 
81  iB  3 ;  for  the  square  root  of  81  is  9,  and 

the  square  root  of  9  is  3. Biquadratic 

equation,  an  equation  where  the  unknown 
quantity  of  one  of  tbe  terms  has  four  di- 
mensions.  Biquadratic  parabola,  in 

geometry,  is  a  curve  line  of  the  third  order, 
having  two  infinite  legs  tending  the  same 
wrv. 

iiKjTJXTII.K,  jm  rLsrroiiOJUjF,  an  aspect 
Of  ihe  plimcji-s  wLlcu  ihry  ar-  il.tant  from 
earh  n.r2j*r  hy  httct  thf  Jffth  pirt  of  a  great 
circle,  thai  m.  Hi  iic£ti?es. 

Bl  ItP'-IJULT,  a  fin  fill  am**  with  three 
heads,  wbirli  wis  A  I  rds  from  a 

crox^-bowt  TLl-  liirL-  l..»it  u  still  used  as  a 
bejirui({  in  GOBI  Jirmoiir. 

MlilMWjrillX^,  ihc  art  of  taking 
birds  i.t  wild  fuwl  bj  birtlkiiiir,  nets,  and 
decors,  which,  a*  respects  thr  ii:ore  artful 
modes  of  raerhiiik  l  fowling. 

HlKD'tlMa,  a  p1nr. u     ubstance, 

made  of  (be  bark  of'lidJy.,  wHfflii  is  spread 
on  'In-  hrtnof  tree*  to  c-;iirii  iii;.ts. 

3N  rt[i.-J-XE£TSp  in  Etsakrrr,  l  he  nest  of 
the  Urundo  esculenta  or  Indian  swallow, 
very  delicately  tasted,  and  frequently  mixed 
among  soups.  On  the  sea-coasts  of  China, 
at  certain  seasons  'of  the  year,  tbere  are 
seen  vast  numbers  of  these  birds:  they 
leave  the  inland  country  at  their  breeding 
time,  and  come  to  build  in  the  rocks,  and 
fashion  their  ,nests  out  of  a  matter  which 
they  find  on  the  shore,  washed  thither  by 
the  waves.  The  nests  are  of  an  hemi- 
spheric figure,  of  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg, 
and  in  substance  much  resemble  the  ich- 
thyocolla  or  isinglass.  They  are  esteemed 
a  great  luxury,  and  sell  at  a  high  price. 

BISH'OP,  a  prelate,  or  person  conse- 
crated for  the  spiritual  government  of  a 
diocese.  In  Great  Britain,  bishops  are  no- 
minated by  the  sovereign,  who,  upon  re- 
Siest  of  the  dean  and  chapter  for  leave  to 
ect  a  bishop,  sends  a  conge  d'elire,  or 
license  to  elect,  with  a  letter  missive,  nomi- 
nating the  person  whom  he  would  have 
chosen.    The  election  by  the  chapter  must 


be  made  within  twelve  days,  or  the  king  has 
a  right  to  appoint  whom  he  pleases.  The 
jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  of  the  church  of 
England  consists  in  collating  benefices, 
granting  institutions,  commanding  induc- 
tions, taking  care  of  the  profits  of  vacant 
benefices  for  the  use  of  the  successors,  con- 
secrating churches  and  chapels,  ordaining 
priests  and  deacons,  confirming  after  bap- 
tism, granting  administrations,  and  taking 
probates  of  wills ;  these  parts  of  his  func- 
tion depend  upon  the  ecclesiastical  law.  A 
bishop  is  also  a  peer  of  the  realm. 

BISHOPS  COURT,  an  ecclesiastical 
court,  held  in  the  cathedral  of  each  diocese, 
the  judge  whereof  is  the  bishop's  chan- 
cellor, who  judges  by  the  civil  and  canon 
law;  and  if  the  diocese  be  large,  he  has 
his  commissaries  in  distant  partB,  who  hold 
what  they  call  consistory  courts,  for  mat- 
ters limited  to  them  by  their  commission. 

BISIL'IQUOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  plant  b  contained  in  two  distinct  pods. 

BIS'MUTH,  one  of  the  brittle  metals,  of 
a  reddish  or  yellowish-white  colour  and  a 
lamellated  texture,  and  moderately  hard 
and  brittle :  so  that  it  not  only  breaks  into 
pieces  under  the  strokes  of  the  hammer,  but 
may  even  be  beat  into  powder.  Bismuth  is 
more  commonly  found  in  a  native  state 
than  any  other  semi-metal.  Most  metallic 
substances  unite  with  bismuth,  and  are 
thereby  rendered  more  fusible  than  before ; 
hence  it  is  used  in  making  solder,  printer's 
types,  pewter,  &c. 

BIS'ON,  or  Wild  Ox,  a  quadruped  of  the 
bovine  genus.  It  has  short,  black  horns,  very 
wide  at  the  base ;  and  on  the  shoulders  is  a 
large  hunch,  consisting  of  a  fleshy  sub- 
stance, which,  with  the  head,  is  covered 
with  a  long  undulated  fleece,  divided  into 
locks.  In  winter,  the  whole  body  is  covered 
in  this  manner ;  but  in  summer,  the  hind 
part  of  the  body  is  naked.  The  tail  is  about 
a  foot  long,  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  end. 
The  fore  parts  of  the  body  are  very  thick 
and  strong;  but  the  hind  parts  are  slender 
and  weak.  These  animals  inhabit  the  inte- 
rior of  North  America,  and  some  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

BISSEXTILE,  or  LEAP-YEAR,  a  year 
consisting  of  3C6  days,  and  happening  every 
fourth  year,  by  the  addition  of  a  day  in  the 
month  of  February,  which  that  year  con 
sists  of  29  days.  And  this  is  done  to  recover 
the  six  hours  which  the  sun  takes  up 
nearly  in  his  course,  more  than  the  365 
days  commonly  allowed  for  it  in  other  years. 
BISTRE,  or  BISTER,  the  burnt  oil  ex- 
tracted from  the  soot  of  beech-wood,  which 
is  used  as  a  brown  pigment  bv  painters. 

BISTORT,  or  Snakb-wekd,  a  species 
of  Polygonum,  the  roots  of  which,  when 
medicinally  applied,  are  powerfully  astrin- 
gent and  antiseptic. 

BISTOURY,  a  small  surgical  knife,  of 
various  forms,  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended. 

BISULTHURET,  in  chemistry,  a  sul- 
phuret  with  a  double  proportion  of  sul- 
phur 
BIT,  in  carpentry,  a  boring  instrument  { 
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bo  constructed  as  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
handle. 

BITT,  a  sea  term  for  the  two  pieces  of 
timber  to  which  the  anchor  cables  are  at- 
tached.  The  iron  attached  to  the  bridle, 

which  is  nut  into  the  horse's  mouth. 

BITTER,  an  epithet  given  to  nil  bodies 
of  a  sharp,  acrid,  toting  taste.  Bitters  are 
accounted  stomachic  and  cleansing,  and 
are  said  to  resist  putrefaction,  correct  acidi- 
ties, and  assist  digestion. Artificial  bit- 
ter, is  any  bitter  formed  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  vegetable  and  other  sub- 


BITTEBN,  in  ornithology,  the  English 
name  of  the  ardea  ttellarie:  it  is  about  the 

size  of  the  common  heron. Bittbbn,  in 

the  salt-works,  the  brine  remaining  after 
the  salt  is  concreted.  It  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  Epsom  salt,  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  and  of  Glauber's  salt,  the  sul- 
phate of  soda. 

BITU'MEN.  a  combustible  mineral, 
which  is  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  when  ig- 
nited emits  a  strong  odour.  When  most 
fluid,  it  is  called  nmptka ;  when  viscid,  pe- 
troleum; and  when  hard,  asphalt.  Coals 
are  supposed  to  be  of  vegetable  origin,  and 
bitumen  a  compound  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal substances. 

BITALVE8,  one  of  the  three  general 
classes  of  shell-Ash,  comprehending  all 
those,  the  shells  of  which  are  composed  of 

two  pieces,  joined  together  by  a  hinge.-1 

Biyalvb  is  also  an  appellation  given  to 
such  pods,  or  capsules,  as  consist  of  two 
valves  inclosing  the  seeds. 

BIVOUAC,  in  military  affairs,  a  night- 
guard,  performed  by  the  whole  army,  when 
there  is  any  apprehension  of  danger  from 
the  enemy;  or  an  encampment  in  the  open 
air. 

BIX'A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  18  Polvandria,  order  1  Monoaynia. 
From  the  red  pulp  which  covers  the  seeds 
of  the  Bixa  Obbllana,  arnotto  is  made. 

BLACK,  a  well-known  colour,  supposed 
to  be  owing  to  the  absence  of  hght,  most  of 
the  rays  falling  upon  black  substances 
being  not  reflected  but  absorbed.— -There 
are  several  species  of  blacks  used  in  paint- 
ing; as  Frankfort  black,  of  which  there  are 
two  sorts,  one  a  natural  earth  inclining  to 
blue;  and  the  other  made  from  the  lees  of 
wine  burnt,  washed,  and  ground  with  ivory, 
bones,  &c. ;  lamp  black,  the  smoke  of  resin, 
prepared  by  melting  it  in  iron  vessels: 
ivory  black,  made  of  burnt  ivory,  and  used 
in  miniatures;  Spanish  black,  made  of  burnt 
cork,  and  first  used  by  the  Spaniards. 

BLACK-BOOK,  a  book  kept  in  the  ex- 
chequer of  England,  containing  a  descrip- 
tion of  that  court,  its  offices,  ranks,  privi- 
leges, perquisites,  and  jurisdiction,  with  the 
revenues  of  the  crown,  in  money,  grain,  and 
cattle.  It  is  said  to  have  been  composed  in 
1175,  by  Gervais  of  Tilbury. 

BLACK'-CAP,  in  ornithology,  the  Mota- 
cilia  atricapilla,  or  mock-nightingale ;  so 
called  from  its  black  crown. 

BLACK-LEAD,  otherwise  called  Plum- 
bago and  Orapkite,  is  a  mineral  substance 


used  in  the  making  of  pencils,  in  forming  a 
composition  for  crucibles,  and  in  covering 
the  surface  of  iron  utensils  to  preserve  them 
from  rust  and  give  them  a  good  appear- 
ance. It  has  a  dark  iron- black  colour,  a 
metallic  lustre,  and  a  thin  slaty  fracture: 
it  is  found  in  separate  loose  pieces  of  a  fine 
grain,  which  are  very  soft,  and  leave,  as  is 
well  known,  strongV-cotoured  traces  on 
paper  by  friction.  It  is  found  chiefly  in 
Cumberland,  and  forms  a  very  valuable  ar- 
ticle of  commerce. 

BLACK'- MAIL,  a  certain  rate  of  money, 
corn,  or  cattle,  anciently  paid,  in  the  north 
of  England,  to  certain  persons  connected 
with  the  moss-troopers,  or  robbers,  to  be  by 
them  protected  from  pillage. 

BLACh? -THORN,  a  species  of  prune*, 
called  also  atoe.  It  is  much  used  for  hedges, 
its  branches  being  armed  with  sharp,  strong 
spines. 

BLADDER,  a  thin  membraneous  bag  in 
animals,  serving  as  a  receptacle  of  some 
juice,  or  of  some  liquid  excrement,  as  the 
urinary  bladder,  jail  bladder,  fto. 

BLANCHING,  the  art  of  making  any 
thing  white,  as  (in  cookery)  the  blanching 
or  peeling  of  almonds,  or  as  (in  horticul- 
ture) the  method  of  whitening  salads. 

Blanching  money,  is  the  annealing,  boiling, 
and  cleansing  it  when  it  is  corned.  Blanch- 
ing copper  is  done  in  various  ways,  so  as  to 
make  it  resemble  silver.  Blanching  is  also 
the  operation  of  covering  iron  plates  with  a 
thin  coat  or  crust  of  tin. 

BLANCHUTETER,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  bleaching  power  of  chloride 
of  lime,  and  potash. 

BLANCMANGE 


NGER,  (Fr.  pron.  blo-monge) 
a  preparation  of  dissolved  isinglass,  mflk, 
sugar,  Ac.  boiled  into  a  thick  consistence, 
and  garnished  with  blanched  almonds. 

BLANK,  a  void  space  in  any  writing  or 
printing.  The  word  is  applied  to  various 
objects,  usually  in  the  sense  of  destitution, 
or  emptiness. 

BLANK-VERSE,  in  poetry,  that  which 
is  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  sylla- 
bles, without  the  assistance  of  rhyme. 

BLAN'KET,  a  warm,  woollen  stuff,  light 
and  loose  woven;  chiefly  used  in  bedding. 
— Blankbts,  a  sea  term,  for  combus- 
tibles made  of  coarse  brown  paper  steeped 
in  nitre,  dried,  and  then  steeped  again  in 
tallow,  resin,  and  sulphur;  they  are  used 
in  fire  ships. 

BLAST,  in  its  literal  sense,  signifies  to 
wither  by  some  pernicious  influence;  to 
prevent  coming  to  maturity,  or  to  affect 
with  some  sudden  calamity.  The  figurative 
senses  of  the  word  are  taken  from  the 
blotting  of  plants,  and  all  express  the  idea 
of  preventing  maturity,  destroying,  or  dis- 
appointing of  the  intended  effect;  as  to 
bust  credit  or  mutation,  to  blast  some 
cherished  design,  ftc. 

BLASTING,  among  miners  the  splitting 
and  tearing  up  of  rocks  by  the  force  of  gun 
i  powder. 

I  BLAST-FURNACE,  a  large  conical  or 
quadrangular  building,  used  at  iron  works 
for  smelting  iron-stones  and  ores. 
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BLASTING-BELLOWS,  instruments 
used  when  greater  heat  is  wanted  than 
could  be  obtained  by  the  common  accession 
of  the  air.  Sometimes  they  have  a  wheel 
turned  by  water  or  steam,  and  the  shaft, 
being  provided  with  projecting  pieces,  raises 
and  lowers  the  upper  sides  of  these  enor- 
mous bellows  which  discharge  their  volumes 
of  air  into  the  furnace. 

BLA'ZONRT,  or  BLA'ZONING,  that 
branch  of  heraldry  which  consists  in  ex- 
pressing in  proper  terms  all  that  belongs 
to  coats  of  arms.  The  word  is  from  the 
German  bUuen,  to  blow,  because  the  herald 
blew  a  trumpet,  and  called  out  the  arms  of 
a  knight,  when  he  entered  the  lists  at  a 
tournament. 

BLEACHING,  the  process  pf  whitening 
linen  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air;  or, 
as  is  now  more  commonly  in  use,  by  the 
application  of  chemical  preparations;  such, 
for  instance,  as  oxymuriatic  acid,  or  sul- 
phuric acid  combined  with  chloride  of  lime. 

BLEIME,  in  the  veterinary  art,  an  in- 
flammation arising  from  bruised  blood  be- 
tween the  horse's  sole  and  the  bone  of  the 
foot  towards  the  heels. 

BLENDE,  the  ore  of  sine. 

BLIGHT,  a  general  name  for  various 
distempers  incident  to  plants,  corn,  fruit- 
trees,  ftc.;  the  whole  plant  sometimes 
perishing  by  it,  and  sometimes  only  the 
leaves  and  blossoms,  which  will  be  scorched 
and  shrivelled  up,  the  rest  remaining  green 
and  flourishing.  The  chief  cause  of  blights 
seems  to'be  a  continued  dry  easterly  wind 
for  several  days  together,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  showers,  or  any  morning  dew,  by 
which  the  circulation  of  the  vegetable 
juices  is  stopped.  Another  cause  of  blights 
in  the  spring  is  sharp  hoar  frosts,  which  are 
often  succeeded  by  hot  sun -shine  in  the 
day-time :  this  is  the  most  sudden  and  cer- 
tain destroyer  of  fruits  that  is  known.  A 
third  kind  originates  in  fungi,  which  attack 
the  leaves  or  stem  of  herbaceous  and  woody 
plants,  and  more  particularly  the  most  use- 
ful kinds  of  grain.  These  are  variously 
known  to  formers  by  the  name  of  red  nut, 
red  gum,  &c 

BLINDS,  in  the  military  art,  a  sort  of 
defence  made  of  osiers  or  branches  inter- 
woven, and  laid  across  two  rows  of  stakes, 
about  the  height  of  a  man,  and  four  or  five 
feet  asunder,  used  particularly  at  the  heads 
of  trenches,  when  they  are  extended  in 
front  towards  the  glacis ;  serving  to  shelter 
the  workmen,  and  prevent  their  being  over- 
looked by  the  enemy.  The  word  blinds  is, 
in  fact,  used  to  denote  all  preparations 
which  are  intended  to  intercept  the  view  of 
the  enemy ;  and  they  are  of  course  variously 
constructed,  according  to  the  situation  or 
means  of  providing  them. 

BLINDNESS,  a  total  privation  of  sight, 
arising  from  an  obstruction  of  the  functions 
of  the  organs  of  sight,  or  from  an  entire 
deprivation  of  them.  The  causes  of  blind- 
ness are  various,  proceeding  from  cataracts, 
gutta  serena,  Ac.  There  are  also  kinds  of 
periodical  blindness,  as  a  defect  of  sight  in 
some  towards  night,  in  others  only  in  the 


day ;  the  former  of  which  is  termed  nycta- 
lopia, the  latter  hemeralopia. 

BLI'NDWORM,  a  small  reptile,  called 
also  a  elow-worm,  from  the  smallness  of  its 
eyes  and  the  slowness  of  its  motion. 

BLISTER,  a  pustule  in  the  skin,  filled 
with  serum ;  in  general,  any  swelling  caused 
by  the  separation  of  the  outer  integument 
of  any  substance  from  that  which  is  under- 
neath.  In  medicine,  the  plaster  or  ap- 
plication that  raises  a  blister,  mostly  made 
of  the  cantharides,  or  Spanish  flies. 

BLOCK,  a  sea  term  for  a  pulley,  or  series 
of  pulleys,  mounted  in  a  frame,  or  shell, 
which  serves  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the 
ropes.  The  block*  now  used  in  the  navy 
are  made  in  Portsmouth  by  means  of  cir- 
cular saws  and  other  machinery,  of  most 
ingenious  construction,  by  which  the  seve- 
raloperations  from  the  rough  timber  to  the 
perfect  block  are  performed  in  the  com- 
pletest  manner  possible ;  the  whole  being 
worked  by  means  of  a  steam  engine.  We 
have  lately  seen  it  asserted,  with  an  air  of 
authoritative  veracity,  that  "  the  machinery 
for  supplying  the  royal  navy  with  blocks 
(which  is  characterised  as  '  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  world')  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Brunei."  We  have  no  wish  to  detract  from 
the  real  inventions  of  this  gentleman,  whose 
scientific  acquirements  are  too  numerous, 
and  too  important,  for  him  to  require  the 
aid  of  borrowed  plumage.  But  we  feel 
ourselves  bound  to  contradict  the  state- 
ment in  express  terms.  Great,  and  even 
wonderful,  as  Mr.  Brunei's  improvements 
may  have  been,  the  merit  of  inventing  the 
block  machinery  is  due  to  the  late  Mr. 
Walter  Taylor,  of  Woodmill,  in  the  parish 
of  South  Stoneham,  Hants,  where  his  ori- 
ginal manufactory  of  blocks  and  pumps  for 
the  navy  for  many  Tears  existed.  And  we 
observe  that  in  an  able  local  work,  entitled 
"  Sketches  of  Hampshire,"  lately  published, 
the  circumstance  is  thus  noticed:— "To 
the  ingenuity  of  that  gentleman  (Mr.  Tay- 
lor) this  country  is  lastingly  indebted ;  for, 
when  the  government  took  into  their  own 
hands  the  manufacture  of  blocks,  and 
erected  the  celebrated  machinery  in  Ports- 
mouth dock-yard  for  that  purpose,  they 
availed  themselves  most  advantageously  of 
Mr.  Taylor's  prior  invention*.  As  the  sole 
credit  of  the  conception,  as  well  as  of  the 
perfection  of  that  machinery,  is  very  gene- 
rally, though  erroneously,  attributed  to  the 
fertile  genius  of  Mr.  Brunei,  it  is  but  just 
in  this  place  to  assert  the  claim  of  a  late 
inhabitant  of  South  Stoneham  to  his  fair 
share  of  that  meed  of  applause  which  is  too 
often  exclusively  offered  to  the  successful 
engineer  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  per- 
fect the  design  which  Mr.  Taylor  com- 
menced." The  block-making  machine,  as 
it  now  exists  at  Portsmouth  dock-yard, 
unites  the  action  of  sixteen  different  ma- 
chines in  one  steam-engine— seven  for  the 
shell,  and  nine  for  the  sheave.  Ten  men  do 
the  work  of  1 10.  It  makes  about  200  sorts 
and  sizes  of  blocks;  vis.,  72  sixes  of  thick 
blocks,  48  of  thin  blocks,  10  of  clue-line 
ditto,  20  sister  blocks,  20  topsail  ditto,  24 
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fiddle  ditto,  20  jack  ditto;  and  of  these 
various  kinds,  the  machines  make  1420 
blocks  per  day !  Yet  when  we  add  that 
every  7-t-gun  ship  requires  about  1300 
blocks,  and  there  are  200  different  sites, 
varying  from  4  to  24  inches  in  length,  no 
one  need  be  surprised  at  the  importance 
which  is  attached  to  this  beautiful  machi- 
nery. 

BLOCKADE,  in  military  affair*,  the 
blocking  up  a  place,  by  posting  troops  at 
all  the  avenues  leading  to  it,  to  keep  sup- 
plies  of  men  and  provisions  from  getting 
into  it  J  and  by  these  means  proposing  to 
starve  it  out,  without  making  any  regular 
attacks.— —To  raise  a  blockade,  is  to  force 
the  troops  that  blockade  to  retire. 

BLOOD,  a  red  fluid  circulating  through 
the  arteries,  veins,  and  other  vessels  of 
animal  bodies :  serving  for  the  support  of 
life,  and  the  nourishment  of  all  their  parts. 
It  is  found  in  the  mammalia,  in  birds,  in 
reptiles,  and  in  fishes;  but  in  the  last  two 
classes  of  animals  the  temperature  of  the 
blood  is  much  lower  than  in  the  former, 
for  which  reason  they  are  cold-blooded.  In 
the  human  body  the  formation  of  blood  de- 
pends principally  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  cir- 
culation, by  which  the  vessels  act  upon  their 
contained  fluids.  Hence  in  the  most  robust 
persons  the  blood  is  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
and  is  concreted  almost  the  very  moment 
it  is  left  in  a  state  of  rest.  But  in  weak 
pe—T.'',  in  vrhr^rr  *hf  r;ir*'lft*vvri  ta  fwr  less 
ie  parti  arc  pair  a»-t  languid, 
ad  is  thin  and  hardly  unable 
of  concretion.  Yet,  -pve.fi  in  ■men  pi'ruios, 
when  with  due  exercise  and  proper  rrrae- 
die*  the  circulation  ii  augmented,,  1  lie  red 
colouj*  And  due  cnhpiiira  nf  the  blond  re- 
tarn.  Alt  the  blood  takes  its  orijrm  from 
the  chyle,  and  dr-poniEs,  hy  dcgTi".  ^,  the 
noiiri *h Lnjt  pErliclpB  requisite  In  the  pre- 
aert  nt  io  a  an  d  ghtw  th  of  t  he  body.  1  tt  due 
cu-culMion  is,  as  it  were,  the  principle  and 
first  condition  tff  hfc-  nml  bmj.c1i  ii  tiie  ra- 
pidity of  the  cifculutio d ,  dmi  if  it  Bowed  at 
an  eftiial  T»t«  in  a  Ptrcijrbt  line,  it  would 
run  through  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
the  space  oi  a  mi  u  utu> 

Bl.tH>l>#  in  law,  is  'hfparded  in  di-nrsnt 
of  lands  i  tot  a  person  mint  be  next  and 
most  worthy  nf  IjImhI  in  trrdrr  tn  iuhtnt  bis 

anceator'c  cristi!,- \    kiii'iunn    nf  the 

icttoie  t>!#*4  is  Qne  who  descends  from  the 
same  couple  of  ancestor*;  vf  the  half  hlvod, 
—   who  descend*  from  either  of   iliem 
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-HORSE,  a  breed  of  horses  ori- 
ginally from  the  Arabian  stock,  the  excel- 
lence of  which  consists  in  the  compactness 
of  his  fibre,  that  adds  to  his  strength  with- 
out increasing  his  bulk. 

BLOOD'HOUND,a  hunting  dog,  of  such 
exquisite  scent,  that  he  will  follow  the 
track  of  men  as  well  as  of  animals.  It  is 
the  canis  saga*  of  Limueus. 

BLOOM,  a  mass  of  iron  after  having 
undergone   the   first   hammering,    called 

BLOWTIPE,  in  chemistry  and  mine- 
ralogy, a  wind  instrument  or  apparatus 


purpose < 

candle  or  lamp,  in  the  same  manner  as  _ 
pair  of  bellows  is  employed  for  raising  the 
temperature  of  a  common  fire  or  furnace. 
It  is  made  of  brass  or  white  iron:  and  its 
most  simple  form  is  that  of  a  tapering 
tube,  about  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
curved  nearly  at  right  angles,  within  two 
inches  of  its  smaller  extremity,  which  is  as 
fine  as  a  wire.  The  use  of  the  blow-pipe, 
both  to  the  artist  for  the  purpose  of  enamel- 
ling, and  of  softening  and  soldering  small 
pieces  of  metal;  to  the  glass-blower  in 
making  thermometers  and  other  glass  in- 
struments; to  the  chemist  and  mineralo- 
gist in  the  examination  of  substances;  and, 
indeed,  wherever  it  is  required  to  subject  a 
small  body  to  a  strong  heat,  is  very  im- 
portant. 

BLUBBER,  the  fat  of  whales  and  other 
large  sea  animals,  of  which  is  made  train 

oil. Sba-Blubbbb,  a  name  used  for  the 

urtiea  marina. 

BLUE,  one  of  the  seven  primitive  colours 
into  which  they  are  divided  when  refracted 
through  a  glass  prism.  Blue,  as  a  colour 
in  painting,  is  distinguished  into  ultra- 
marine, from  the  azure  stone,  called  lapis 
laiuli;  Prussian  blue,  a  colour  next  to 
ultramarine  for  beauty ;  blue  ashes,  used  in 
limning,  fresco,  and  miniature ;  blue  verditer, 
a  blue  somewhat  inclining  to  a  green ;  and 
bice,  which  is  the  palest  of  all  the  bright 
blues.  Indyeingithe  principal  ingredients 
for  giving  a  blue  colour  are  indigo  and 

BCTA  CONSTRICTOR,  the  largest  of 
the  genus  of  serpents,  twenty-five  or  thirty 
feet  long,  very  ferocious,  and  so  strong,  that 
by  twisting  itself  round  the  bodies  of  oxen 
and  other  animals,  it  breaks  their  bones 
and  swallows  them  whole. 

BOA  CANI'NA,  a  snake  of  South  Ame- 
rica, of  a  beautiful  make,  about  four  feet 
long:  the  head  is  large  and  resembles  that 
of  a  dog;  and  the  colour  of  the  animal  is 
an  elegant  green  with  white  stripes.—— 
There  are  many  other  of  the  boa  genus,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  also  natives  of 
South  America. 

BOARD,  in  politics,  an  office  under  the 
control  of  the  executive  government :  thus 
we  say  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Board  of 
Works,  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  the  Board 
of  Ordnance,  &c,  the  business  of  those 
departments  being  there  conducted  by 
officers  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
——The  word  board  has  also  numerous  sig- 
nifications in  nautical  language. 

BOAT,  a  small  open  vessel,  usually 
moved  by  oars,  or  rowing.  The  forms,  and 
even  the  names  of  boats,  are  different, 
according  to  the  various  uses  they  are 
designed  for,  and  the  places  where  they  are 
to  be  used. 

BOATSWAIN,  the  officer  who  has  the 
boats,  sails,  rigging,  colours,  anchors,  and 
cables  committed  to  his  charge.  It  is  par- 
ticularly the  duty  of  the  boatswain  to  direct 
whatever  relates  to  the  rigging  of  a  ship, 
after  she  is  equipped  from  a  royal  dock- 
yard.   It  is  likewise  his  office  to  summon 
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the  crew  to  their  duty;  to  assist  with  his 
mates  in  the  necessary  business  of  the  ship, 
and  to  relieve  the  watch  when  it  expires. 

BODY,  in  physics,  an  extended  solid 
substance,  of  itself  utterly  passive  and  in- 
active, indifferent  either  to  motion  or  rest ; 
but  capable  of  any  sort  of  motion,  and  of 
all  figures  and  forms.  It  is  a  hard  body 
when  its  parts  do  not  easily  yield  to  any 
stroke  or  percussion ;  a  soft  body  when  it 
yields  to  everv  stroke,  and  thereby  under- 
gora  a  change ;  and  mi  tlattle  body,  that 
changes  its  form  with  CTcry  Ftroke,  but 
recm-f-rs.  it  ag^m  when  ilie  nu  jelling  force 

is  removed.. Manx,  with  regard  to  ani- 

mftlh,  is  used  iu  opposition  to  soul,  in  which 
seme  it  makes  the  mihjeot  of  anatomy,  AQd 
is  thai  part  of  the  animal  composed  of 
bosRH,  muscles,  canals,  juices  nerves,  &c^ 
which*  if  considered  v»ilh  rcpard  to  the 
varifiiift  voluntary  iHotiona.  it  ia  capable  of 
perfitnniujr,  is  an  [unerablauL-  of  oil  mnuite 
number  of  ievej-i,  dratvn  by  cord*:  if  con- 
sidered With  regard  to  the  motiona  of  the 
fluids  ii  colli  aini,  it  in  another  wsnoiblftge 
of  an  Infinity  Of  tubes  anil  hydraulic  ma- 
chinea;  and  if  raipiulereJ  with,  regard  to 
the  generation  of  those  fluids,  it  ia  another 
infinity  ahmjmhlagc  of  chemical  instruments 
and  vessels,  the  principal  apparatus  » Juie- 
of,  in  the  whole  body,  in  _  the  brain. — ^-In 
hydrostatics,  bout  ii  dialin  pushed  into 
solid,  fluid,  dense,  rare,  -aped!!  cully  herivy, 
and  Light.  A  folid  body  is  that  whoso  par- 
ticles are  kept  L pa  certain  continuity  which 
SreaCrvea  them  in  the  same  form.  A  Jluid 
ody  i ji  that  in  winch  the  particles  arc  not 
SO  hound  tngcther  as  to  p  reserve  H  CO  Tilt  ant 
cohesion,  A  draw  body  La  that  which 
within  [he  same  space  contains  a  greater 
van**  1han  another.  A  rare  body  ia  that 
which  contains  a  Leu  Biaa*  n  ithin  tin.'  sLiuce 
th«i  o.  others.  A  body  ijitcijlcally  hcatiw  is 
that  which  with  the  nam  &  volume  of  matter 
COotaiiis  a  greator  ■weight.  A  body  tptvlfi* 
catty  liffhirr  It  that  which  with  the  tame 
volume  of  matter  containi  aku  weight. 
— — Iu  optica,  a  fanuiwiu  turd  ft  is  that  which 
diifusea  a  harrowed  light,  A  jtrUncid  or 
dici/jitan"H4  body  in  t  hat  throu  ph  m  hi  rh  the 
rays  of  light  eaaily  puis.  An  opaque  body 
intercepts  the  paisajre  of  the  rava. — — ■ 
Bout,  in  matters  or  literature,  denotes 
muuh  the  same  with  system,  being  n  col- 
leciion  of  every  thing  Lei  nngine  to  a  parti- 
cutur  science  or  art,  disponed  lit  proper 
orderi  thiai  we  ray,  a  body  of  dNnity,,  law, 

physic,  Jfcc. Hour,  in  the-  art  of  war,  a 

number  of  bs&tft,  hdrsu  and  font,  united 
under  one  cojauiandcr.  The  main  tady  is 
that  part  of  an  army  which  occupies  the 
centre  between  the  two  wings.  The  reserve 
is  a  select  body  of  troops  posted  by  a  gene- 
ral out  of  the  first  line  of  action,  to  answer 
some  especial  purpose. 

BODIES,  kbouxab,  the  name  of  five 
solids,  as  the  tetrahedron,  or  pyramid,  with 
fo*r  triangular  faces;  the  hexahedron,  or 
cube,  with  six  square  faces;  the  octahe- 
dron, with  eight  faces;  the  dodecahedron, 
with  twelve;  and  the  icosahedron,  with 
twenty  faces. 


BOIL' I  KG,  or  EBULLITION,  thebab- 
blijiR  op  of  any  fluid.  The  term  in  most 
commonly  applied  to  tlv&t  bubbling  which 
happens  by  the  ftpidiealiim  of  cah'ric, 
thtinirh  tliat  ■n-Jiinh  eusnus  «ju  the  Uiixture 
of  an  acid  anil  alkali  it  nmn  etimna  ako  dis- 
tinguished by  the  sams  name.  Boiling,  in 
general,  is  oecaaimied  by  the  dill' barge  of 
an  elaatie  fluid  through  that  which  ia  said 
to  boil;  atul  the  apinoflxaace  Is  the  smne, 
whether  it  is  commou  air,  faal  sir,  or 
steam,  thai  uoua  w  «*ay  through  the 
fluid.  The  boiling  of  water  is  occasioned 
by  the  lowermost  particles  being  rarefied 
into  vapour  by  reason  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
bottom  of  the  containing  vessel  to  fire.  In 
consequence  of  this,  being  greatly  inferior 
in  specific  gravity  to  the  surrounding  fluid, 
they  ascend  with  great  velocity,  and,  agitat- 
ing the  body  of  water  in  their  ascent,  give 
it  the  tumultuous  motion  called  boiling. . 
Every  liquid  has  a  fixed  point  at  which 
boiling  commences,  and  this  is  called  the 
boiling  point.  Thus  water  begins  to  boil  at 
the  temperature  of  212°.  After  a  liquid  has 
begun  to  boil,  it  will  not  become  hotter,  for 
although  a  stronger  heat  makes  all  liquids 
boil  more  rapidly,  yet  it  does  not  increase 
their  temperature. 

BOO,  a  quagmire  covered  with  grass,  but 
not  solid  enough  to  support  the  weight  of 
the  body;  in  which  sense  it  differs  only 
from  marshes  or  fens,  as  a  part  from  the 
whole. 

BOLES,  are  viscid  earths,  less  coherent 
and  more  friable  than  clay,  more  readily 
uniting  with  water,  and  more  freely  sub- 
siding from  it.  They  are  soft  and  unctuous 
to  the  touch ;  adhere  to  the  tongue,  and  by 
degrees  melt  in  the  mouth,  impressing  a 
slight  sense  of  astringency.  There  are  a 
great  variety  of  these  earths ;  and  they  are 
sometimes  used  medicinally. 

BOLETUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
cryptogamia  fungi  class  of  plants,  growing 
horizontally,  and  porous  underneath-—— 
Bolb'iic  Acin  is  an  acid  made  from  mush- 
rooms. 

BOL'LABDS,  large  posts  set  in  the 
ground,  on  each  side  of  a  dock :  on  docking 
or  undocking  ships,  large  blocks  are  lashed 
to  them;  and  through  these  blocks  are 
reeved  the  transporting  hawsers  to  be 
brought  to  the  capstans. 

BOLQ'GNA  STONE  is  a  phosphoric 
stone,  first  found  at  Bologna  in  Italy.  It  is 
a  gray  soft  sulphureous  stone,  about  the 
size  of  a  large  walnut,  which  shines  in  the 
dark  after  calcination.  It  is  the  native  sul- 
phate of  barytes. 

BOXSTEB,  a  soft  pillow  for  a  broken 

limb. -In  farriery,  it  is  the  name  of  those 

parts  of  a  saddle  which  are  raised  upon 

the  bows  to  receive  the  rider's  thighs. 

Bolster  is  also  a  sea  term,  for  a  piece  ef 
timber  cut  and  placed  for  the  easement  of 
the  cable. 

BOLT,  among  builders,  a  strong  cylin- 
drical iron  or  other  metal  pin,  used  as  a 
fastening  for  doors  and  windows.  They  are 
generally  distinguished  into  three  kinds, 
via.,  plate,  round,  and  spring  bolts. In 
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ruDDPrr,  tb«T«  ire  prs^.ljf.kt*,  transom- 
1'  ml,  I  rnvt-MC  bult*.  and  bnurket'Twdm. — — 

1*  ship*,  bolt*    SIT    UB^il    lh    lllC    EiiJei    and 

decks-,  an  J  have  different  ruimf^,  a*  Pye- 
li"li*r  rins-hnlt*.  chain-twit".   ■  -■. 

I"i  l.T-JfEAD,  in  cbcnuHsr.  a  king 
•  rraghUTi  retted  glA»  vaaftel  for  distilla- 
tions, ■which  facing  flltfd  to  the  alnuoic  or 
StiU,  («  called!  a  rnviwr» 

iMTlif  Sj  a  *rvft  eoaaa  of  anr  thins  mj.iU- 
film],  Made  a  tittle  thiclm  than  boucY,  find 
SJiuiller  in  quantity,  ho  that  11  may  he  Wal- 
lowed  lite  a  hilL 

HOME,  a  Large  shi-H  or  ball  of  east  Iran, 
round,  imd  hollow,  with  •  rent  to  tkh-ivb  a 
faafc,  Yihjrh  fa  nude  ofwoori ,  find  filled  » ith 
eXmi  I  msiiblt  materials  of  Ml  tiiuK  T hit 
bcia^  drme,  and  the  fusee  driven  into  the 
vi -in,  tbe  fiiaee  ii  M?t  on  fire,  ami  -b 

is  thrown  from  a  mnrtoTj  in  f  ucb  a  direction 
aa  to  Mi  into  a  fort,  city,  or  enemy"*  rump. 
wJ.rn  H  bant*  with  prfrtt  vii]]cnc"r  and 
often  wits  tmrihle  r-ffcet.  Blowing  tuto 
Tf!«  ■•  ■  uluitercf  may  be  in  iln  way. — -»- 
B'ijib  raniT,  a  chffii  filled  with  bumo",  or 
gunpoTLleir  ntily,  trud  placed  under  irruund, 
in  order  to  effect  great  dent-ruction  whm  it 

bums. Homr-ktsitti,    a    email  vessel, 

Constructed  fur  throwing;  byinhs  into  ft  for* 
tren  frfvm  the  sea, 

IHJMJlAWlN',  ■  iuu!  given  to  two  aorta 
of  stuff?  thE  nae  of  aUk,  and  the  Other 
eroMcd  with  floe  worsted. 

BOM  HART*,  hi  IUemrj_  rompofitki'D,  an 
illJ'ntL'd  atylek  by  which,  in  ■  tirm|ititit  to 
ra!"'  h  liuft-  Of  familiar  suhtfrt  ijeyoDd.  iti 
rank,  the  writer  seldom  fnila  to  be  ridieu- 
loua. 

BOM*BIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  acid 
liquor  contained  in  a  reservoir  near  the 
anus  of  the  silkworm. 

BOMBYL'IUS,  an  ancient  drhiking-cup, 
with  a  lon^  narrow  neck;  and  which  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  bubbling  noise  it 
made  in  drinking.-— In  entomology,  bom- 
byliua  is  the  name  of  tbe  humble-bee. 

BOM'BYX,  in  entomology,  the  silk- 
worm. 

BONA'SUS,  or  BONAS'SUS,  tbe  wild 
ox,  with  a  long  mane  *,  a  native  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  1 1  much  resembles  the  biton,  which 
see. 

BOND,  a  legal  obligation  to  perform 
a  certain  condition  under  forfeiture.—— 
Boif  s,  in  carpentry,  the  binding  of  any  two 
pieces  together  by  tenoning,  morticing. 
&c.  In  masonry,  it  is  the  disposition  of 
stones  or  bricks  in  a  building,  so  that  they 
most  aptly  fit  together.— —Bond-timbert  are 
the  horizontal  timbers  bedded  in  stone  or 
brick  walls  for  strengthening  the  masonry. 
BONDSTtf AN,  one  bound  or  giving  se- 
curity for  another. 

BONE,  a  i  rm  hard  substance,  of  a  dull 
whitish  colour,  composing  some  part  of  the 
frame  of  an  animal  body,  and  serving  as  a 
prop  or  support  to  it.  The  bones  are  covered 
with  a  thin,  strong  membrane,  called  the 
periosteum,  which  has  very  little  sensibility 
in  a  sound  state,  but  when  inflamed  is  ex- 
tremely sensible.  Their  cells  and  cavities 
are  occupied  by  a  fatty  substance,  called 


the  marrow,  or  medulla.  From  the  analysis 
of  bones  we  learn  that,  although  the  pro- 
portion of  ingredients  varies  in  different  ani- 
mals, the  general  constituents  of  bone  areas 
follows :  l .  Gelatin,  soluble  by  boiling  rasped 
or  bruised  bones  in  water,  and  giving  a  floe 
clear  jelly;  3.  Oil  or  fat  separable  during 
the  boiling;  by  rising  to  the  top  of  the 
water,  and  when  cold  concreting  into  a 
suet;  8.  Phosphate  of  lime,  soluble  in  di- 
lute nitrous,  muriatic,  or  acetous  acid,  and 
precipitable  thence  by  pure  ammonia ;  4. 
Some  sulphate  of  hme;  5.  A  little  carbon- 
ate of  lime;  and,  6.  A  membraneous  or 
cartilaginous  substance,  retaining  the  form 
of  the  bone  after  every  thing  else  has  been 
extracted  by  water  and  an  add.  Of  these 
ingredients  tbe  phosphate  of  lime  exists  in 
far  the  greatest  abundance,  and  it  is  this 
which  gives  them  their  solidity.  Man  has 
246  bones.  The  head  and  face  63,  the  trunk 
69,  the  arms  64,  and  the  lower  extremities 
60.  That  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of 
the  bones  b  called  esfsefopy 

BONIIXy,  a  fish  of  the  tunny  kind,  grow- 
ing  to  the  length  of  three  feet,  and  found 
on  the  American  coast,  and  in  the  tropical 
climates. 

BON'NET,  in  fortification,  a  smell  work 
composed  of  two  faces,  usually  raised  before 
the  salient  angle  of  the  counterscarp. 

BONZE,  an  Indian  priest,  who  wean 
a  chaplet  of  beads  about  his  neck,  and 
carries  a  staff,  having  a  wooden  bird  at  one 
end.    Tbe  bonswn  nr  n '  *        '  its 

of  the  Fohists,  r  aaota  of  Pohi ;  and  It  is 
one  of  their  established  tenets,  that  there 
are  rewards  allotted  for  the  righteous,  and 
punishments  for  the  wicked,  in  the  other 
world j  and  that  there  arc  various  mansions, 
in  which  the  souls  of  men  will  reside,  ac- 
cording to  theii  -i i MV- 1  -  hi  .:,  pes!  of  sastit. 
The  number  of  bnDxeii  in  China  ii  r.ithnaied 
St  fifty  thousand,  jiud  tbcj  art  represented 
as  idle,  dissolute  men. 
BOCBY,  a  fowl  of  the  pelican  genus. 
BOOK,  a  literary  composition,  designed 
to  communicate  something  which  the  au- 
thor has  invented,  experienced,  or  collect- 
ed, to  the  public,  and  thence  to  posterity : 
being  printed,  bound  in  a  volume,  and 
published  for  that  purpose.^— The  five 
books  of  Moses  are  doubtless  the  oldest 
books  now  extant;  and  there  are  none  in 
profane  history  extant  anterior  to  Homer's 
poems.  A  great  variety  of  materials  were 
formerly  used  in  making  books :  plates  of 
lead  and  copper,  the  bark  of  trees,  bricks, 
stone,  and  wood,  were  among  the  first  ma- 
terials employed  to  engrave  such  things 
upon,  as  men  were  desirous  to  transmit  to 
posterity.  Josepbus  speaks  of  two  columns, 
the  one  of  stone,  the  other  of  brick,  on 
which  the  children  of  8eth  wrote  their 
inventions  and  astronomical  discoveries  : 
Porphyry  makes  mention  of  some  pillars, 
preserved  in  Crete,  on  which  the  ceremonies 
iractised  by  the  Corybantes  in  their  sacri- 
ices,  were  recorded:  Hesiod's  works  were 
originally  written  upon  tables  of  lead,  and 
deposited  in  the  temple  of  the  Muses,  in 
Boeotia:  the  ten  commandments,  dcliver- 
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ed  to  Moses,  were  written  upon  stone; 
and  Solon's  laws  upon  wooden  planks. 
Tables  of  wood,  box,  and  irory,  were  com- 
mon among  the  ancients :  when  of  wood, 
they  were  frequently  covered  with  wax,  that 
people  might  write  on  them  with  more 
ease,  or  blot  out  what  they  had  written. 
The  leaves  of  the  palm-tree  were  afterwards 
used  instead  of  wooden  planks,  and  the 
finest  and  thinnest  part  of  the  bark  of  such 
trees,  as  the  lime,  the  ash,  the  maple,  and 
the  elm ;  from  hence  comes  the  word  liber, 
which  signifies  the  inner  bark  of  the  trees : 
and  as  these  barks  were  rolled  up,  in  order 
to  be  removed  with  greater  ease,  these  rolls 
were  called  volumen,  a  volume;  a  name  af- 
terwards given  to  the  like  rolls  of  paper  or 
parchment.  With  regard  to  the  use  of 
books,  it  is  indisputable  that  they  make 
one  of  the  chief  instruments  of  acquiring 
knowledge;  they  are  the  repositories  of  the 
law,  and  vehicles  of  learning  of  every  kind : 
our  religion  itself  is  founded  on  books,  and 
"  without  them,  (says  Bartholin)  God  is 
silent,  justice  dormant,  physic  at  a  stand, 
philosophy  lame,  letters  dumb,  and  all 
things  involved  in  Cimmerian  darkness." 
Tet,  with  all  the  well-merited  eulogies  that 
have  been  bestowed  on  them,  we  cannot 
overlook  the  met  that  many  are  frivolous, 
and  some  pernicious.  It  will  therefore  be 
well  to  bear  in  mind  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  Selden,  who  says  that  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  good  book  are  solidity,  per* 
spicuity,  and  brevity. 

BOOK'BINDING,  a  very  ingenious  art, 
by  which  printed  sheets  are  folded,  gather- 
ed, pressed,  sewn  together,  shielded  with 
millboards,  and  covered  with  leather,  which 
is  lettered,  and  ornamented  by  the  use  of 
leaf  gold  and  gilding  tools. 

BOOK'-KEEPING,  the  art  of  registering 
mercantile  transactions  for  reference,  state- 
ment and  balance ;  all  of  which  must  be  so 
clearly  done,  that  the  true  state  of  every 
part,  and  of  the  whole,  may  be  easily  and 
distinctly  known. 

BOOM,  a  sea  term,  for  a  long  pole  to  ex- 
tend the  bottoms  of  particular  sails,  as  the 

jib-boom,    and   ttudding -tail-boom. The 

boom  of  a  harbour  is  a  strong  iron  chain 
thrown  across  a  harbour,  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  an  enemy ;  and  a  fire-boom  is  a 
strong  pole  thrown  out  from  a  ship  to  pre- 
vent the  approach  of  fire-ships,  &c. 

BOOB,  a  term  applied  to  the  uncivilized 
peasants  of  Russia  and  other  countries. 

BOO*TE8,  a  northern  constellation  con- 
taining Arcturus,  and  50  other  stars.  It  is 
also  known  as  Charles's  Wain. 

BORA'CIC  ACID,  in  its  native  state,  ex- 
ists in  several  small  lakes  in  Italy,  and  in 
certain  hot  springs,  from  whose  waters  it 
is  deposited  by  natural  evaporation.  It  is 
also  obtained  from  the  mineral  called  borax, 
which  consists  of  this  acid  in  conjunction 
with  soda.  The  acid,  when  separated,  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  a  white,  scaly,  glitter- 
ing salt,  with  hexahedral  scales;  soft  and 
unctuous  to  the  touch.  Its  taste  is  bitter- 
ish, with  a  slight  degree  of  acidity.  It  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  which  it  causes  to  burn, 


when  set  on  fire,  with  a  green  flame  sur- 
rounded with  a  white  one.  Boracic  acid 
was  discovered  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  to  be 
a  compound  of  a  peculiar  base,  which  he 
called  boron,  and  oxygen,  in  the  proportion 
of  8  parts  of  the  former  to  16  of  the  latter. 
The  most  important  combinations  formed 
by  boracic  acid  is  that  with  soda,  commonly 
called  borax. 

BORAX,  a  native  salt  found  in  a  fluid 
form,  suspended  in  certain  waters,  and  dis- 
covered in  them  by  its  brackish  and  bitter 
taste :  readily  separable  from  them  by  eva- 
poration, and  appearing,  on  a  nice  solution 
and  evaporation,  in  transparent  crystals. 
It  is  chiefly  found  in  Thibet,  and  is  import- 
ed into  England  from  India.  Borax  makes 
no  effervescence  either  with  acids  or  alka- 
lies, and  yields  nothing  by  distillation  but 
an  insipid  phlegm.  Its  use  in  soldering 
gold  and  other  metals,  is  well  known;  also 
m  metallurgy,  as  a  flux,  in  the  remelting 
the  small  masses  of  gold  and  silver  that  are 
the  produce  of  assays ;  for  by  rubbing  it 
over  the  vessels  these  are  to  be  melted  in, 
it  fins  up  all  their  little  cavities,  and  leaves 
not  the  least  roughness  on  the  surface,  to 
detain  any  of  the  melted  metal.  It  is  used 
by  the  dyers  to  give  a  gloss  to  silks ;  and  it 
is  also  in  request  both  as  a  cosmetic  and  a 
medicine. 

BO'RACITE,  or  Bobatb  of  Maokesia, 
in  chemistry,  magnesian  earth  combined 
with  boracic  acid.  It  is  generally  of  a 
cubic  form,  and  remarkable  for  its  electrical 
properties  when  heated. 

BOR'DTJRE,  in  heraldry,  a  cutting  off 
from  within  the  escutcheon  all  round  it 
about  l-5th  of  the  field,  serving  as  a  diffe- 
rence in  a  coat  of  arms,  to  distinguish  fami- 
lies of  the  same  name,  or  persons  bearing 
the  same  coat. 

BO'RING,  in  mineralogy,  a  kind  of  cir- 
cular cutting,  or  a  method  of  piercing  the 
earth  with  scooping  irons,  which,  when 
drawn  out,  bring  with  them  samples  of  the 
different  strata  through  which  they  have 
passed.  By  this  means  the  veins  of  ore  or 
coal  may  be  discovered  without  opening  a 

mine. Boring  for  water  has  of  late  been 

very  successfully  practised.  [See  Jrtetian 
Wella.] 

BORING  MACHINE,  in  mechanics,  an 
engine  used  for  boring  or  perfecting  the 
bores  of  cannon,  cylinders  for  steam-en- 
gines, pipes,  &c.  It  is  a  machine  of  great 
power  and  complexity. 

BOROUGH.  This  word  originally  de- 
noted a  fortified  city  or  town ;  but  at  pre- 
sent it  is  given  to  such  town  or  village  as 
sends  burgesses  or  representatives  to  parlia- 
ment. Boroughs  are  equally  such  whether 
they  be  incorporate  or  not;  there  being 
several  boroughs  that  are  not  incorporated, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  several  corporations 
that  are  not  boroughs. Borough  Eng- 
lish, is  a  customary  descent  of  lands  or 
tenements,  in  certain  parts  of  England,  by 
which  they  descend  to  the  youngest  instead 
of  the  eldest  son ;  or  if  the  owner  leaves  no 
son,  to  the  youngest  brother.  The  custom 
goes  with  the  land,  although  there  be  a 
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devise  at  the  common  law  to  the  contrary. 
The  reason  of  this  custom  is,  because  the 
youngest  is  presumed  in  law  to  be  the  least 
able  to  provide  for  himself, 

BOS,  in  zoology,  the  generic  name  in  the 
Liunasan  system  for  all  animals  of  the  ox 
tribe,  as. the  bison,  buffalo,  eommon  ox, 
musk  ox,  Ac.  The  characters  of  this  genus 
are,  that  the  horns  are  hollow  and  turned 
forward,  bent  like  crescents,  and  smooth  on 
the  surface :  the  fore  teeth  are  eight  in 
number,  and  there  are  no  canine  teeth. 

BOR8EI/LA,  in  mechanics,  an  instru- 
ment with  which  glass  makers  contract  or 
extend  their  glasses  at  pleasure. 

BOBKELIST8,  in  church  history,  a  sect 
of  Christians  in  Holland,  (so  called  from 
Barrel,  their  founder),  who  reject  the  use 
of  the  sacraments,  public  prayer,  and  all 
external  worship ;  yet  they  lead  a  very  aus- 
tere life. 

BORS'H OLDER,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  one  of  the  lowest  magistrates, 
whose  authority  extended  only  over  one 
tithing  consisting  of  ten  families.  Each 
tithing  formed  a  little  state  of  itself,  and 
chose  one  of  its  most  respectable  members 
for  its  head,  who  was  called  a  borsholder,  a 
termed  derived  from  two  words  signifying 
a  "  surety"  and  a  "  head." 

BOS'BAGE,  in  architecture,  a  term  used 
for  any  stone  that  has  a  projecture,  and  is 
laid  rough  in  a  building,  to  be  afterwards 
carved  into  mouldings,  capitals,  coats  of 
arms,  &c.— — Bossaae  is  also  the  name  for 
what  is  otherwise  called  rustic  work,  con- 
sisting of  stones  that  seem  to  project  be- 
yond the  level  of  the  building,  by  reason  of 
indentures  or  channels  left  in  the  joinings. 
These  are  chiefly  in  the  corners  of  edifices, 
and  are  there  called  ruttic  quoins. 

BOTANOMA'NCY,  an  ancient  species 
of  divination  by  means  of  plants,  especially 
sage  and  fig  leaves.  Questions  were  written 
on  leaves,  which  were  then  exposed  to  the 
wind,  and  as  many  of  the  letters  as  re- 
mained in  their  places  were  taken  up,  and 
being  joined  together,  contained  an  answer 
to  the  question. 

BOTANY,  that  branch  of  natural  history, 
which  treats  of  plants,  their  classes,  sub- 
divisions, genera,  and  species.  Various 
systems,  or  plans  of  arrangement,  have 
been  from  time  to  time  proposed  ;  but  the 
sexual  system  of  Linnaeus  is  at  present  ge- 
nerally received.  This  naturalist  has  drawn 
a  continued  analogy  between  the  vegetable 
economy  and  that  of  the  animal ;  and  has 
derived  all  his  classes,  orders,  and  genera, 


i  the  number,  situation,  and  proportion 

of  the  parts  of  fructification. We  shall, 

however,  first  speak  of  the  natubal  orders 
into  which  plants  are  distinguished;  vis. 
into  tree*,  the  stems  of  which  send  forth 
branches  from  the  middle  and  top ;  »hrub$, 
the  stems  of  which  send  forth  branches  from 
the  bottom;  and.  herbs,  which  bear  flower* 
and  seeds,  and  then  die ;  if  they  die  at  the 
end  of  one  year  they  are  called  annuals,  if 
at  the  end  of  two  years  biennials,  if  they 
last  three  or  more  years  they  are  perennials. 
The  parts  of  plants  are  distinguished  ge- 


nerally into  the  root,  the  stem,  the  bud,  the 
leaf,  the  inflorescence,  and  the  fructifica- 
tion. The  root  is  the  part  through  which 
the  plant  derives  nourishment  from  the 
earth.  The  stem  is  the  prolongation  of  the 
plant  above  the  soil,  proceeding  from  the 
root.  The  bud  is  that  part  of  the  plant 
which  contains  the  embryo  of  the  leaves, 
flower*,  Ac,  «nd  pe-ve*  n*  thHr  hr^cr- 
n&culum,  or  winter  Tcceptacle,  The  I<-n/is 
the  berbscttHii  produetiiin  from  (he  as- 
ce>!  !  \w.  "[i>ij»;  tmu'ti  clit*  sUlk  n:.d  leaf  are 
SO  intimately  ecmnrclcd  that  they  cannot 
be  «hmiiiriu*!s<M,  <hrs  ii  tnlltd  a  fmnd,  as 
in  thn  pultun  nuil  thf  nipft  The  i*flnree- 
eenrf  ii  the  u:o<le  rtf  tiowrrinor,  w  \<  era 

very  mneh  En  iUn>r*nl  plant*.  The  various 
parti  « if  a  fl'jwi'i  ere  omin^vd  nnder  fits- 
tinct  IrtBw  consisting  of  tbs  o*1  m- 

paleineut ;  the  blew  join  fir  enrollrtj  *4aiFm?ns 
or  shiftily  Tiiitih^r  |unntaJa,  ated  vr*-r\  or 
peri'-, ii'ji  j  the  he aim,  the  rieetary,  ami  rreep- 
tat'li?.  The  rvljf*  is  formed  nf  on<- . t  rr..»re 
given  fir  yelk™riib  [rrren  leaves  placvd  at  a 
small  dutunefi  f  rcimfc  nr  rlpie  1o  I  be  bloteom. 
Then1  arc  different  kind*  of  enlyjca,  ft»  the 
perisnrlnam  m  cup  near  the  Dinner,  in  the 
rose  ;— ths  i  n vijlmiru  in,  e^mite  frmn  the 
flower  in  urjibelhfrp&ili  plants,  is  ia  seen 
in  the  hem  fork  and  rrvrmt  ■ — Hie  enikln,  or 
amentum,  ai  in.  the  wiUfm  or  hue! :— the 
shi-arj],  nr  Bpnllin,  in  ill*'  miuH'  dmp: — I  he 
husk,  or  jduma,  in  wheat,  oatu,  and  different 
kind,  of  grasses  r-the  •*,  or  calynira, 
covering  the  fructification  of  some  of  the 
mosses,  and  resembling  an  extinguisher  :— 
the  curtain  or  volva,  surrounding  the 
stems,  and  attached  to  the  pileus  or  cap, 
that  spreading  part  which  forms  the  top  of 
several  fungi,  and  covers  the  fructification, 
and  which  in  the  common  mushroom 
covers  the  gills.  The  blossom  is  that  beau- 
tifully coloured  part  of  a  flower,  which 
principally  attracts  the  attention.  It  is 
composed  of  one  or  more  petals,  or  blossom 
leaves.  When  it  is  united  in  one,  as  in  the 
polyanthus  or  auricula,  it  is  termed  a  blos- 
som of  one  petal,  but  if  it  be  composed  of 
many  parts,  it  is  then  said  to  be  a  blossom 
of  one,  two,  three,  or  many  petals.  The  «fa- 
ntens  are  slender  thread-like  substances, 
generally  placed  within  the  blossom,  and 
surrounding  the  pistils.  They  are  composed 
of  two  parts,  the  filament  or  thread,  and  the 
anther  or  tip,  but  the  latter  is  the  essential 
part.  A  pistil  consists  of  three  divisions, 
the  germen  or  seed-bud,  the  style  or  shaft, 
and  the  summit  or  stigma ;  but  the  second 
is  often  wanting.  Some  flowers  have  only 
one  pistil:  others  have  two,  three,  four,  &c. 
or  more  than  can  easily  be  counted.  The 
seed-vessel,  in  the  newly  opening  flower, 
is  called  the  germen;  but  when  it  en- 
larges it  is  termed  the  seed-vessel.  Some 
plants  have  no  appendage  of  the  kind,  and 
then  the  seeds  are  uncovered,  as  in  the 
dead  nettle ;  the  cap,  however,  generally 
incloses  and  retains  the  seeds  till  they 
ripen :  and  in  the  tribe  of  grasses,  this 
friendly  office  is  generally  performed  by 
what  was  previously  called  the  blossom. 
The  part  to  which  the  seeds  are  affixed 
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within  the  seed-vessel,  is  termed  the  recep. 
tacle  of  the  seeds.  Nectaries  are  those  parts 
in  a  flower  which  are  designed  to  pre- 
pare a  sweet  nectareous  liquor.  The  tube 
of  the  blossom,  as  in  the  honey-suckle, 
frequently  answers  the  purpose ;  but  in 
many  other  flowers,  there  is  a  peculiar  or- 
ganization for  the  purpose.  The  receptacle 
ts  the  seat  or  base  to  which  the  various 
divisions  of  a  flower  are  affixed.  Thus,  if 
you  pull  off  the  calyx,  the  blossoms,  the 
stamens,  the  pistils,  and  the  seeds  or  seed- 
vessels,  the  substance  remaining  on  the  top 
of  the  stalk  is  the  receptacle. 

It  will  be  our  business  now  to  describe 
the  abtificial  classification  of  plants,  or 
sexual  system  o/Linnaus;  and  difficult  as  it 
may  be  to  give  a  clear  view  of  it  in  such  a 
summary  as  the  limits  of  our  work  afford, 
it  is  our  intention  not  to  lose  sight  of  its 
scientific  character,  while  we  attempt  to 
render  it  more  intelligible  to  those  who 
have  never  made  its  study  an  object  of  their 
attention.  Linnaeus  has  laid  it  down  as  a 
fundamental  law  of  botany,  that  the  sexual 
parts  of  plants  are  most  intimately  related 
to  the  growth  of  the  fruit,  and  that  they 
are  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance; 
in  short,  that  no  other  system  of  classifi- 
cation could  possibly  introduce  order  into 
a  branch  of  natural  history,  teeming,  as  this 
does,  with  almost  endless  diversities.  He 
accordingly  divided  all  known  plants  into 
twenty-four  classes,  distinguishing  them 
according  to  the  number  or  situation  of  the 
stamens,  filaments,  anthers,  or  male  and 
female  flowers  in  each  plant,  as  follows : — 

1.  Monandria,  plants  having  one.  stamen. 

2.  Diandria two  stamens. 

3.  Triandria  .....     three  stamens. 

4.  Tetrandria    .....  four  stamens. 

5.  Pentandria five  stamens. 

6.  Hexandria     .....     six  stamens. 

7.  Heptandria    ....    seven  stamens. 

8.  Octandria eight  stamens. 

9.  Enneandria     ....     nine  stamens. 

10.  Decandria ten  stamens. 

11.  Dodecandria,  from  eleven  to  seventeen 

stamens. 

12.  Icosandria,  many  stamens  inserted  in 

the  calyx.  [wards. 

13.  Polyandria,  twenty  stamens  and  up- 

14.  Didynamia,  four  stamens  in  one  flower, 

two  longer  than  the  rest. 

15.  Tetradynamia,  six  stamens,  two  shorter 

than  the  rest. 

16.  Monodelphia,  the  filaments  connected 

in  the  form  of  a  tube.  [tubes. 

17.  Diadelphia,  the  filaments  forming  two 

18.  Polyadelpkia,  the  filaments  forming  se- 

veral parcels.  [tube. 

19.  Syngenesia,  the  anthers  formed  into  a 

20.  Gynandria,  the  stamens  standing  in  the 

style. 

21.  Monacia,  stamens  and  pistils  in  separate 

flowers,  but  in  one  plant.       [plants. 

22.  Dicccia,  stamens  and  pistils  in  separate 

23.  Polygamia,  stamens  and  pistils  separate 

in  some  flowers,  and  united  in  others. 

24.  Cryptogamia,  flowers  inconspicuous,  or 

invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
In  this  last  class  are  comprehended  the 


ferns  (filicesj ;  mosses  fmuscij ;  sea-weeds 
(alga);  and  the  different  kinds  of  fungi. 

The  Orders,  or  subdivisions  of  the  classes, 
from  class  1  to  13  inclusive,  are  marked  by 
the  number  of  styles  or  pistils  in  each 
plant;  as  monogynia,  where  there  is  but 
one  pistil;  and  digynia,  trigynia,  tetragy- 
nia,  &c.  for  two,  three,  four,  or  more  pis- 
tils. When  the  seeds  are  naked,  the  term 
gymnospermia  denotes  the  order :  when  con- 
tained in  a  pericarp,  angiospermia  ;  when 
the  seeds  are  contained  in  a  silique  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  they  are  termed  siliculosa  and 
siliqnosa.  In  most  of  the  other  classes 
the  orders  are  marked  by  the  number  of 
stamens  in  each  plant,  except  syngenesia, 
in  which  the  orders  polygamia  ttqnalis,  po- 
lygamia superfiua,  polygamia  frustanea,  po~ 
lygamia  necessaria,  &nd  polygamia  segregata 
mark  the  connexion  of  the  flower.  The 
next  division  is  into  Genera  or  families,  each 
genus  uniting  together  all  those  plants 
which  bear  so  strong  an  affinity  as  to  be 
considered  members  of  the  same  family. 
The  name  given  to  the  genus  is  the  name 
by  which  all  the  plants  of  that  family  are 
known:  thus,  the  genus  rosa Includes  all 
the  different  kinds  of  roses ;  salix  (which  is 
the  scientific  name  for  willow),  every  kind 
of  willow ;  convolvulus,  every  kind  of  bind- 
weed; and  erica,  all  the  heaths.  The  dis- 
tinctive or  characteristic  marks  upon  which 
the  genera  are  founded,  are  always  taken 
from  the  shape,  position,  number,  or  some 
other  property  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
flower,  as  the  calyx,  petals,  seeds,  seed- 
vessels,  &c,  whether  they  be  round  or 
heart-shaped ;  whole  or  divided ;  rough  or 
smooth  ;  single  or  many  :  and  the  like. 
There  is  only  one  more  division,  viz.  the 
Species.  Each  genus  is  divided  into  spe- 
cies, the  characteristic  marks  of  which  are 
formed  upon  the  leaves,  stems,  roots,  or 
any  other  parts  of  the  plant  except  the 
flower ;  and  some  name,  called  the  specific 
or  trivial  name,  is  given  to  each  species, 
thus  characterized,  which,  added  to  the 
name  of  the  genus,  sufficiently  distinguishes 
each  particular  plant.  To  elucidate  this 
we  wiu  quote  the  words  of  a  botanical  es- 
sayist— "  Suppose  that  you  have  found,  and 
brought  home  from  your  walk,  a  delicate, 
blue,  bell-shaped  flower,  called  by  some 
bell-flower,  by  others  Canterbury-bell,  and 
by  others  again  blue-bell.  Ton  naturally 
wish  to  know  by  whafname  this  plant  is 
distinguished  by  the  botanist,  what  name 
all  scientific  men  in  every  country  have 
agreed  to  give  it,  that  you  may  be  at  no 
loss  under  what  name  to  look  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  it,  or  how  to  communicate  to  others 
any  observations  you  may  have  made  upon 
this  plant  yourself.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  examine  how  many  stamina,  or  how 
many  of  those  small  bodies  called  its  an- 
thers:, are  to  be  found  in  the  bell-shaped 
corolla,  or  blossom ;  you  discover  five ;  now 
run  over  the  classes  of  Linnaeus,  till  you 
come  to  that,  which  is  distinguished  by  its 
five  stamina:  this  is  called  pentandria,  and 
you  therefore  know  your  flower  to  be  in 
this  class.    Next  look  for  the  pistillum  or 
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pistilla,  of  which,  in  this  plant,  you  will 
find  only  one ;  this  characterises  the  first 
order,  called  monngyni*,  and  therefore  your 
plant  is  in  the  class  pentandria,  and  order 
wtouopynia.  You  have  now  done  with  the 
-stamina  and  pistilla,  and  most  attend  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  flower,  comparing 
them,  as  you  go  on,  with  the  characters  of 


all  the  genera  in  this  first  order  of  the  fifth 

class.    The  calyx  you  fi 

visions,  sharp,  and  not  quite  upright ;  the 


a  find  to  have  five  di- 


corolla  of  one  petal,  bell-shaped,  with  five 
clefts,  close  at  the  base;  shrivelling;  seg- 
'-    broad,  sharp,  open;   seed-vessels 


uicuia,    untuu,   ouarp,    upeii  ;    •ccu-vcbbcis 

roundish,  of  three  or  four  cells ;  all  which 
tallies  exactly  with  the  generic  character 
of  campanula;  this  therefore  is  the  genus, 
and  you  have  now  only  to  find  out  to  what 
species  yours  belongs.  The  leaves  nearest 
to  the  roots,  and  which  are  generally  so 
close  to  the  ground  as  to  require  care  not 
to  leave  them  behind  in  gathering  the 
plant,  you  will  find  to  be  round,  or  rather 
heart-shaped,  or  sometimes  kidney- shaped, 
whilst  the  leaves  on  the  stem  are  narrow 
and  strap-shaped;  this  determines  the  spe- 
cies, and  in  this  your  flower  agrees  with 
the  character  of  that  called  rotund\f»lia. 
You  have  therefore  now  determined  your 
plant  to  be  the  campanula  rotundifolia,  and 
you  may  read  all  the  descriptions  of  this 
plant  without  a  doubt  as  to  its  being  the 
same,  and  may  describe  to  others,  where 
you  found  it,  when  you  found  it,  and  what 
else  you  know  of  it,  without  any  fear  of 
confounding  it  with  any  other  blue,  bell- 
shaped  flower,  of  which  there  are  many, 
both  of  this  and  other  genera." 

BOTAB/GO,  a  kind  of  sausage,  made  of 
the  roes  of  the  mullet,  much  used  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast  as  an  incentive  to 
drink. 

BOTRYOLITE,4n  mineralogy,  is  a  va- 
riety of  siliceous  borate  of  lime,  and  occurs 
in  botryoidal  concretions  in  a  bed  of  mag- 
netic iron  in  gneiss,  near  Arundel,  in  Nor- 
way. Its  colours  are  gray,  reddish  white, 
and  pale  rose-red:  and  form  concentric 
stripes. 

BOTRYOIDAL,  having  the  form  of  a 
bunch  of  grapes ;  as  a  mineral,  presenting 
an  aggregation  of  small  globes. 

BOTS,  a  species  of  small  worms  found  in 
the  intestines  of  horses,  and  are  the  larvm 
of  a  kind  of  gad-fly,  which  deposits  its 
eggs  on  the  tips  of  the  hairs,  generally  of 
the  fore-legs  and  mane,  whence  they  are 
taken  into  the  mouth  and  swallowed. 

BOTTOM,  in  navigation,  is  used  to  de- 
note as  well  the  channel  of  rivers  and  har- 
bours, as  the  body  or  hull  of  a  ship ;  thus, 
in  the  former  sense,  we  say,  a  gravelly  bot- 
tom, clayey  bottom,  sandy  bottom,  Ac,  and 
in  the  latter  a  British  bottom,  a  Dutch 
bottom,  Ac  Goods  imported  in  foreign 
bottom*  pay  a  higher  duty  than  those  im- 
ported in  our  own.  Hence,  a  state  of  ha- 
zard, chance,  or  risk ;  thus  we  say,  do  not 
venture  too  much  in  one  bottom:  meaning, 
do  not  hazard  too  much  at  a  single  risk. 

BOTTOMRY,  in  commerce,  the  act  of 
borrowing  money  upon  the  keel  or  bottom 


of  a  ship;  that  is,  the  ship  itself  is  pledged 
as  security  for  the  repayment  of  the  money. 
If  the  ship  is  lost,  the  lender  loses  the 
money  s  but  if  the  ship  arrives  safe,  he  is 
to  receive  the  money  lent,  with  the  inte- 
rest or  premium  stipulated;  although  it 
may  exceed  the  legal  rate  of  interest. 

BOULTINE,  in  architecture,  a  convex 
moulding,  placed  next  below  the  plinth  in 
the  Tuscan  and  Doric  capital. 

BOUND,  a  sea-term,  expressive  of  being 
confined  to  a  particular  spot  or  direction ; 
as  wind-bound,  ice-bound,  Ac,  confined  by 
the  wind  or  ice  to  a  place  from  which  you 
were  sailing. 

BOURGEOIS',  a  small  kind  of  printing 
type,  between  tongprimer  and  brevier.  The 
type  used  in  this  work  is  four  sizes  smallef 
than  bourgtoui. 

BOUTS-RIMES  (Fr.,  pron 
a  term  for  certain  rhymes  dii . 
der,  and  given  to  a  poet,  together  with  a 
subject,  to  be  filled  np  with  verses  ending 
in  the  same  word  and  same  order. 

BOW,  an  instrument  of  war  and  hunting, 
made  of  wood,  or  other  elastic  material, 
which,  after  being  bent  by  means  of  a  string 
fastened  to  its  two  ends,  throws  out  an  ar- 
row with  great  force  and  velocity.  The  bow 
is  still  used  as  a  weapon  of  offence  by  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica ;  and  in  Europe,  before  the  invention 
of  fire-arms,  a  part  of  the  infantry  was 
armed  with  bows,  which  were  made  of  the 
yew-tree  or  ash,  and  were  of  the  height  of  the 
archer.  For  several  centuries  the  long-bow 
was  the  favourite  national  weapon  in  Eng- 
land, and  many  laws  were  made  to  encou- 
rage the  use  of  it ;  the  parliament  under 
Henry  VIII.  complained  of  the  disuse  of 
long  bows,  M  heretofore  the  safeguard  and 
defence  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  dread 
and  terror  of  its  enemies.'*  The  croubow, 
or  arbalist,  was  a  common  weapon  with  the 
Italians,  and  was  introduced  into  England 
in  the  13th  century :  the  arrows  shot  from 
it  were  called  quarrel*.  Of  the  power  of 
the  bow,  and  the  distance  to  which  it  will 
carry,  many  remarkable  anecdotes  are  re- 
lated. Lord  Bacon  speaks  of  a  Turkish  bow 
which  has  been  known  to  pierce  a  steel 
,  or  a  piece  of  brass,  two  inches  thick ; 

... other  authorities  declare  they  have 

seen  an  arrow  shot  from  a  bow  to  the  dis- 
tance of  600  yards.    [For  further  remarks 

see  Archery. ,] Bow,  in  mechanics,  is  the 

name  of  several  things  so  called  from  their 
curved  figure ;  as,  the  turner's  bow,  a  pole 
fixed  to  the  ceiling  to  which  the  cord  is 
fastened  that  wheels  round  the  piece  to  be 
turned ;  the  bow  of  a  eaddle,  the  piece  of 
wood  on  each  side,  laid  archwise  to  receive 

the  upper  part  of  a  horse's  back. A  bow  is 

also  the  name  of  an  instrument  formerly 
used  at  sea  for  taking  the  sun's  altitude; 
consisting  of  a  large  arch  of  ninety  degrees 
graduated,  a  shank  or  staff,  a  shade  vane,  a 

sight  vane,  and  an  horizon  vane. And  in 

music,  bow  is  the  name  of  that  well-known 
implement  (consisting  of  a  round  stick 
furnished  with  hair)  by  the  means  of  which 
the  tone  is  produced  from  violins,  Ac. 
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BOWLDER,  otBOWLDERSTONE,  a 
roundish  stone  found  on  the  sea-shore,  or 
in  ihcchannels  of  mere,  Ac,  worn  smooth 

by  the  action  of  water. In  geology,  the 

term  bowlder  is  need  fbr  rounded  masses  of 
any  rock,  transported  from  their  original 
bed  by  water.  Large  bowlders  of  granite 
are  very  common  on  the  surface  of  the 
most  recent  formations, 

BOWLDER  WALL,  s  wall,  generally  on 
the  sea-coast,  constructed  of  urge  pebbles 
or  bowlders  of  flint,  which  have  been 
rounded  by  the  action  of  water. 

BOWLS,  a  game  played-  upon  a  fine 
smooth  grassy  surface,  used  solely  for  the 
purpose,  and  denominated  a  bowling-green. 

BOX'ERS,  a  kind  of  athlete,  who  com- 
bat or  contend  fbr  victory  with  their  fists. 
Among  the  Romans  they  were  called  pu- 
tfilea;  hence  the  appellation  of  pugiUete  to 
the  boxers  of  the  present  day. 

BRACE,  in  architecture,  apiece  of  tinv 
ber  framed  in  with  bevel  joints,  to  keep  the 
building  from  swerving  either  way.  When 
the  brace  is  framed  into  the  principal  raf- 
ters, it  is  sometimes  called  a  atrut.—— 
Bbaces,  in  marine  language,  are  ropes  be* 
longing  to  all  the  yards  of  a  ship,  except 
the  mizen,  two  to  each  yard,  reeved  through 
blocks  that  are  fastened  to  pennants  at- 
tached to  the  yard  arms.— —In  braoe  about, 
is  to  turn  the  yards  round  fbr  the  contrary 

tack. To  brace  to,  is  to  check  or  ease  off 

the  lee  braces,  and  round-in  the  weather 
ones,  to  assist  in  tacking. 

BRA'CHI  AL,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes 
something  belonging  to  the  arm ;  as,  the 
brachial  artery. Bbachia'lis  is  particu- 
larly used  for  a  thick  and  broad  muscle  of 
the  arm,  lying  between  the  shoulder-bone 
and  the  elbow. 

BRA'CHIATB,  an  epithet  for  having 
branches  in  pairs,  all  nearly  horizontal,  and 
each  pair  at  right  angles  with  the  next. 

BRACHYG'RAPHY,  stenography,  or  the 
art  of  writing  in  short  hand. 

BRAC  HYI/OGY,  in  rhetoric,  the  method 
of  expressing  anything  in  the  most  concise 
manner. 

BRACHYPNiB'A,  in  medicine,  short  re- 
spiration at  small  intervals. 

BRACTEA,  or  BRACTE,  in  botany, 
a  floral  leaf,  one  of  the  seven  fulcrums  or 
props  of  plants.  It  differs  from  other  leaves 
m  shape  and  colour,  and  is  generally  situ- 
ated on  the  peduncle,  so  near  the  corolla, 
as  easily  to  be  mistaken  fbr  the  calyx. 

BRAC'TEOLATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  plants  which  are  furnished  with  brac- 
teoles,  or  little  bractes. 

BRAHMINS,  or  BRAM'INS,  the  caste 
or  hereditary  division  of  Hindoos  peculiarly 
devoted  to  religion  and  religious  science,  in 
the  same  manner  as,  among  the  Jews,  the 
priesthood  was  ordained  to  continue  in  the 
tribe  of  Levi.  The  families  of  this  caste 
claim  peculiar  veneration  from  the  rest,  and 
seem,  in  their  name  of  bramint,  to  claim 
the  merit  of  being  the  more  immediate  fol- 
lowers of  Brahma,  their  incarnate  deity. 
Some  of  ths:n,  however,  are  described  as 
very  corrupt  in  their  morals ;  while  others 


live  sequestered  from  the  world,  devoted 
to  superstition  and  indolence.  To  the  bra- 
mins  we  are  indebted  fbr  whatever  we  know 
of  the  Sanscrit,  or  ancient  language  of  the 
country,  in  which  their  sacred  books  are 
written. 

BRAIN,  in  anatomy,  that  soft  white 
mass  enclosed  in  the  cranium  or  skull,  in 
which  all  the  organs  of  sense  terminate, 
and  the  intelligent  principle  of  man  is  sup- 
posed to  reside.  It  consists  of  two  princi- 
pal parts,  connected  by  delicate  veins  and 
fibres;  and  is  divided  above  into  a  right 
and  left  hemisphere,  and  below  into  six 
lobes.  The  external  portion  of  the  brain 
is  soft  and  vascular,  and  is  called  the  corti- 
cal substance;  the  internal  is  called  the 
medullary.  Between  the  skull  and  the 
brain  there  are  three  membranes;  the 
outer  one  called  the  dura  mater,  which  is 
strong,  dense,  and  elastic;  the  next  is  the 
tmmca  aracknoidea,  which  is  thin  and  nearly 
transparent ;  and  an  inner  one,  called  the 
pia  mater,  which  is  very  vascular,  and  covers 
the  whole  surface  of  the  brain.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  observation,  that  every  part  of  the 
brain  is  exactly  symmetrical  with  the  part 
opposite,  and  that  irregularities  in  its 
structure  are  far  more  uncommon  than  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  human  body. 

BRAN,  the  skins  or  husks  of  grain,  espe- 
cially wheat  ground,  separated  from  the 
flour  by  a  sieve  or  boulter. 

BRANCH,  a  shoot  from  the  main  bough 
of  a  tree.  Also  several  things  similar  in 
figure,  as  the  antlers  or  shoots  of  a  stag's 
horn ;  the  branches  of  veins,  branches  of  a 
river,  &c. 

BRANCH  L£,  in  ichthyology,  are  the 
gills,  or  organs  of  respiration  answering  to 
the  lungs  in  other  animals,  with  which  all 
fishes  are  provided,  except  the  cetaceous 
tribe  and  the  lamprey*  They  are  eight  in 
number,  and  serve  the  fish  to  take  iu  and 
throw  out  water  with  the  air. 

BRANCHIOSTE'GIOUS,  an  epithetfor 
an  order  of  fishes  in  the  Linnssan  system, 
including  such  as  have  gills  without  bony 
rays,  as  the  pipe  fish,  sucker,  frog  fish,  Ac. 

BRANDY,  a  spirituous  and  inflammable 
liquor,  extracted  from  wine  and  other  li- 
quors by  distillation.  The  wine-brandy, 
made  in  France,  is  esteemed  the  best  in 
Europe.  It  is  made  wherever  wine  is  made, 
and  pricked  wine  is  used  for  this  purpose, 
rather  than  good  wine.  The  chief  brandies 
for  foreign  trade,  and  those  accounted  best, 
are  the  brandies  of  Bourdeaux,  Rochelle, 
Cognac,  Blasois,  Poictou,  Touraine,  Anjou, 
Nantes,  Burgundy,  and  Champagne.  As 
we  hear  so  much  of  the  good  qualities  of 
Brituh  brandy, -and  have  never  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  discover  them,  perhaps  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  give  a  recipe  from  Dr.  Ure. 
He  says,  "the  following  formula  may  be 
proposed  for  converting  a  silent  or  flavour- 
less  corn  spirit,  into  a  factitious  brandy. 
Dilute  the  pure  alcohol  to  the  proof  pitch, 
add  to  every  hundred  pounds  weight  of  it 
from  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  of  argol 
(crude  winestone)  dissolved  in  water,  a 
little  acetic  ether,  and  French-wine  vinegar, 
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some  braised  French  plums,  and  flavour- 
atuff  from  Cognac;  then  distil  the  mixture 
with  a  gentle  fire,  in  an  alembic  furnished 
with  an  agitator.  The  spirit  which  comes 
over  may  be  coloured  with  nicely  burnt 
sugar  (caramel)  to  the  desired  tint,  and 
roughened  in  taste  with  a  few  drops  of 
tincture  of  catechu  or  oak-bark.  The  above 
recipe,  he  observes,  will  afford  a  spirit  free 
from  the  deleterious  drugs  too  often  used 
to  disguise  and  increase  the  intoxicating 

rrer  of  British  brandies;  one  which  may 
reckoned  as  wholesome  as  alcohol,  in 
any  shape,  can  ever  be  1" 

BRASS,  in  metallurgy,  a  factitious  com- 
pound metal,  of  a  yellow  colour,  consisting 
of  copper  and  about  one  third  of  its  weight 
of  sine.  It  is  more  fusible  than  copper, 
and  not  so  apt  to  tarnish :  it  is  malleable 
when  cold,  but  not  when  heated.  In  order 
to  combine  copper  most  intimately  with 
sine,  and  yet  to,  preserve  its  malleability, 
the  ingenious  process  of  cementation  has 
been  resorted  to  in  the  manufacture  of 
brass,  which  is  performed  by  heating  in  a 
covered  pot  alternate  layers  of  copper  in 
small  pieces,  with  sine  and  charcoal,  and 
continuing  the  fire  till  the  copper  is  tho- 
roughly impregnated  with  the  zinc.  The 
mode  has  been  thus  described: — Melt  the 
mixture  in  a  crucible  till  the  blue  flame 
is  seen  no  longer  on  the  lid  of  the  crucible, 
and  when  cold  a  fine  button  of  brass  is 
found  beneath  the  scoria,  weighing  rather 
more  than  the  copper  alone,  obtainable 
from  its  oxyde  without  the  calamine.  Brass 
is  so  ductile  that  sieves  of  extreme  fineness 
are  wove  with  the  wire,  after  the  manner  of 

cambric  weaving. Corinthian  Brass 

has  been  famous  in  antiquity,  and  is  a  mix- 
ture of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  L.  Mum- 
mius  having  sacked  and  burnt  the  city  of 
Corinth,  B.C.  146,  it  is  said  this  metal  was 
formed  from  the  immense  quantities  of' 
gold,  silver,  and  copper,  with  which  that 
city  abounded,  and  which  by  the  violence 
of  the  conflagration  were  thus  melted  and 
run  together. 

BRAS'SICA,  Cabbaqb,  in  botany,  a  ge- 
nus of  the  tetradynamia-iiliquota  class  of 
plants.  This  well-known  vegetable  wss  as 
much  used  by  the  ancients  as  it  is  by  the 
moderns.  The  principal  species  are  the 
bratttca  oleracea,  or  common  cabbage; 
brasrica  napiu,  wild  cabbage  or  rape;  rapa 
rotunda,  or  turnip,  &c. 

BRAURO'NIA,  an  Athenian  festival  cele- 
brated every  five  years  in  honour  of  Diana, 
who  was  surnamed  Brauronia. 

BRAVU'RA,  in  music,  an  air  so  com- 
posed as  to  enable  the  performer  to  show 
his  skill  in  the  execution  of  difficult  pas- 
sages. It  is  also  sometimes  used  for  the 
style  of  execution. 

BRA'ZING,  the  soldering  or  joining  two 
pieces  of  iron  together  by  means  of  thin 
plates  of  brass,  melted  between  the  pieces 
that  are  to  be  joined.  If  the  work  be  very 
fine,  as  when  two  leaves  of  a  broken  saw 
are  to  be  braced  together,  they  cover  it  with 
pulverized  borax,  melted  with  water,  that  it 
may  incorporate  with  the  brass  powder, 


which  is  added  to  it.  The  piece  is  then 
exposed  to  the  fire  without  touching  the 
coals,  and  heated  till  the  brass  is  seen  to 
run. 

BRA'ZING,  the  soldering  together  of 
edges  of  iron,  copper,  brass,  Ac.,  with  an 
alloy  consisting  01  brass  and  sine,  some- 
times with  a  little  tin  or  silver. 

BRAZIL'- WOOD,  the  Linnstan  name  of 
which  is  catalpinia  crista,  is  found  in  the 
greatest  abundance  in  the  province  of  Per- 
nambuco,  in  Brazil;  but  it  is  also  met  with 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, and  in  the  East  Indies.  The  tree 
is  large,  crooked,  and  knotty;  it  is  very 
hard,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish;  is 
pale  when  newly  cut,  but  on  exposure  to 
the  airjis  of  a  red  colour.  The  juice  of  the 
Brazil-wood  is  made  use  of  for  dyeing  silk 
of  a  crimson  colour,  but  it  is  interior  and 
less  permanent  than  the  crimson  obtained 
from  cochineal.  It  is  also  used,  in  combi- 
nation with  certain  mordants  and  alkalies, 
for  various  shades  of  red,  purple,  and  violet, 
in  cotton  and  woollen  cloths.  The  word 
brazil  is  of  Portuguese  origin  (from  braxm, 
a  live  coal,  or  glowing  fire).  This  name 
was  given  to  the  wood  for  its  colour,  and 
it  is  said  that  king  Emanuel  of  Portugal  so 
named  the  country  in  America  on  account 
of  its  producing  this  wood. 

BREACH,  in  fortification,  a  gap  or  open- 
ing made  in  any  part  of  the  works  of  a 
town  by  the  besiegers,  in  order  to  facilitate 
an  attack  upon  the  place.  The  breach  is 
called  practicable,  if  it  is  large  enough  to 
afford  a  reasonable  hope  of  success,  in  case 
of  an  assault.— —!*»  repair  a  breach,  is  to 
stop  or  fill  up  the  gap  with  gabions,  fas- 
cines, &c,  so  as  to  prevent  an  assault.^— 
In  law,  a  breach  is  the  violation  of  a  con- 
tract.  Breach  of  pound,  is  the  breaking 

any  place  where  cattle  are  distrained.—— 
Breach  of  prison,  an  escape  by  breaking  out 
of  prison. 

BREAD,  a  preparation  of  flour  mixed 
with  water,  fermented  with  yeast,  and 
baked  in  an  oven ;  water  gives  flour  consis- 
tency, but  yeast  separates  the  parts,  and 
renders  it  bght  and  wholesome.  In  the 
earliest  antiauity,  we  find  the  flour  or  meal 
of  grain  used  as  food;  and  by  degrees  the 
artificial  preparation  of  bread  by  proper 
fermentation  was  discovered ;  but,  from  all 
we  read,  it  would  appear,  that  for  many 
ages  the  meal  derived  from  the  bruised 
grain  was  merely  mixed  with  milk  and 
water,  and  a  tough  paste  was  made  into 
balls.  The  superiority  of  wheat  to  all  other 
farinaceous  plants  in  the  manufacture  of 
bread  is  so  very  great,  that  wherever  it  is 
successfully  cultivated,  wheaten  bread  is 
now  used  to  the  nearly  total  exclusion  of 
most  others.  But  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, rye  bread  and  oatmeal  formed  the 
chief  part  of  the  diet  of  servants  even  in 

r>at  families;  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
barley  bread  was  the  usual  food  of  the 
middle  classes ;  nay,  so  lately  as  a  century 
ago,  not  more  than  half  the  people  of  Eng- 
land fed  on  wheaten  bread.  Thanks  to  the 
improved  state  of  agriculture,  the  produce 
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of  the  wheat  crops  in  England  lias  prnce 
that  time  been  more  than  trebled?  barley 
is  no  longer  used,  except  in  the  dVlill  fries 
and  in  brewing;  the  uh  of  oati  m  bread  is 
limited  even  in  Scotland  nnd  Iceland:  nnd 
the  consumption  of  rye  bread  i»  mr  incon- 
siderable. Tb^  process  it:' making  Wad  is 
nearly  the  same  throng)  ••n\  K 1 1 ri  <\»:t  <  1 1 ■  1 1 igh 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  ciimnosnd  vary 
with  the  farinaceous  product  ion  i  of  dif- 
ferent climates  and  soila.  The  Vrtiadk,  who 
particularly  excel  in  the  art  nf  baking,  have 
a  great  many  different  hind*  bl  bread,  from 
thejxztn  6i*,  which  is  tin  om;.i  -  <  m' :.r  to 
the  pain  mollet,  or  soft  bread,  made  oi  the 
purest  flour,  without  any  admixture.  In  this 
country  we  have  fewer  varieties  of  bread, 
and  these  differ  chiefly  in  their  degrees  of 
purity.  Our  white  or  fine  bread  is  made  of 
the  purest  flour;  our  wheaten  bread  of 
flour,  with  a  mixture  of  the  finest  bran ; 
and  our  household  bread,  of  the  whole  sub* 
stance  of  the  grain,  without  the  separation 
either  of  the  fine  flour  or  coarse  bran.  Like 
the  French,  we  have  also  many  sorts  of 
small  bread,  in  which  butter,  milk,  and 
eggs  are  incorporated;  but  our  Gallic 
neighbours  have  a  greater  variety.  "The 
object  of  baking  is  to  combine  the  gluten 
and  starch  of  the  flour  into  one  homoge- 
n^'ia  subfltsnrr,  and  to  pTccitn  *nch  n  ri- 
Ttfvtxn  fermentative  action,  by  means  of  its 
sngefaoiBje  matter,  m  vboll  ditcngag e  nlxm- 
daiiee  of  carbonic  acid  gni  in  it  tor  making 
an  agFee&bler  soft,  vuttnlcut,  sptmevj  and 
easily  di(rcatil]1c  bread-  The  two  evil!  to  be 
avijidfit  tu  baking  are,  hardne?»  on  iIir  one 

hand,  and  pastineai  on  the  other." The 

A'l»  RSBM  titm  of  firrarfj  by  means  nf  ajuni,  lias 
loi  1 1  bren  a  prol ilio  MArec  of  erfl ,  i nasmneh 
at  1 1n?  health  nf  the  public,  ftmt  nf  children 
Mjhecialty,  1*  often  ftL-rioualy  injured  by  it. 
It  iBj  hn*n>vprr  fottunnte,  thai  to  diseuwr 
tii  11  pernicious  pmctictinn  chcmii-nl  Willis 
rei|nirr,U  on  macerating  a  small  piece  of 
the  crumb  of  new -baked  bread  in  cold 
Water,  sullielent  to  disanke  Lt,  tlm  I  Rite  of 
thi'  uittt,  if  nlfltti  has  been  used  by  the 
baker,  will  arunjre  a  aweetifh  ns(  ringency. 
Another  method  of  detecting  thie.  nrlulf  era- 
tinn  BBUfctofci  in  1 1  nil  e  ring  a  heated  knife 
into  a  loaf  before  it  has  gmwn  cojij  ■  find  if 
it  he  free  BoiM  Hint  maredienr,  Bcarce  any 
alteration  will  he  visible ati  'he  blade;  but, 
in  file  ■contrary  enac,  its  anrfacCj  after  being 
all  awed  to  cool,  vill  appear  slightly  co- 
vered with  an  altuuuiuuo  iucri»t*uuu.  De. 
lire's  directions  for  discovering  the  pre- 
sence of  alum  in  bread  are  given  in  the 
following  words :— "  When  alum  is  present 
in  bread  it  may  be  detected  by  treating  the 
bread  with  distilled  water,  filtering  the 
water  first  through  calico,  and  next  through 
filtering  paper,  till  it  becomes  clear;  then 
dividing  it  into  two  portions,  and  into  the 
one  pouring  a  few  drops  of  nitrate  or  mu- 
riate of  barytes,  and  into  the  other  a  few 
drops  of  water  of  ammonia.  In  the  former 
a  heavy  white  precipitate  indicating  sul- 

Imuric  acid  wQl  appear,  and  in  the  latter  a 
ight  precipitate  of  alumina,  redissoluble  by 
a  few  drops  of  solution  of  caustic  potash." 


He  further  says,  "When  chalk  or  Parte 
plaster  is  used  to  sophisticate  flour,  they 
may  be  best  detected  by  incinerating  the 
bread  made  of  it,  and  examining  the  ashes 
with  nitric  acid,  which  will  dissolve  the 
chalk  with  effervescence,  and  the  Paris 
plaster  without.  In  both  cases  the  calca- 
reous matter  may  be  demonstrated  in  the 
solution,  by  oxalic  acid,  or  better  by  oxa- 
late of  ammonia,"  That  there  has  been 
much  reason  to  complain  of  the  adultera- 
tion of  bread,  particularly  in  times  of  sear- 
city,  or  whenever  the  high  price  of  this 
grand  necessary  of  life  has  stimulated  the 
cupidity  of  fraudulent  dealers,  there  can  be 
no  doubt;  but  wc  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  practice,  to  any  injurious  extent, 
is  much  less  prevalent  than  the  public 
suspect.  The  subject,  however,  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  overlooked,  and  the  foregoing 
tests  are  at  least  worthy  of  insertion. 

BREAD'-FRUIT-TREE  (artocarput  in- 
ciaaj.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  disco- 
vered to  Europeans  by  the  great  navigator 
Dampier,  and  is  indigenous  m  Otaheiteand 
other  islands  of  the  South  Sea.  The  tree 
is  said  to  be  of  the  size  of  a  large  apple 
tree ;  the  leaves  broad,  and  of  a  dark  green. 
The  fruit  is  appended  to  the  boutrhs  in  the 
manner  of  apples,  and  of  about  the  size  of 
a  pound  of  bread,  inclosed  with  a  tough 
rind,  which,  when  ripe,  turns  of  a  yellow 
colour.  The  internal  part  is  yellow,  soft, 
and  sweet.  The  natives  bake  it  in  an  oven 
till  the  rind  is  black ;  and  this  being  scraped 
off,  they  eat  the  inside,  which  is  then  white, 
resembling  new-baked  bread,  having  nei- 
ther seed  nor  stone.  Some  of  the  trees 
have  been  planted  in  Jamaica,  and  other 
West  India  islands,  where  it  is  used  as  a 
delicacy;  and  w.  ctber  employed  as  bread, 
or  in  the  form  of  pudding,  it  is  considered 
highly  palatable.  But  in  Otaheite  the 
bread-fruit-tree  not  only  supplies  food,  but 
clothing,  and  numerous  other  conveniences 
of  life.  The  inner  bark,  consisting  of  a 
white  fibrous  substance,  is  formed  into  a 
kind  of  cloth ;  and  the  wood  is  used  for  the 
building  of  boats  and  houses. 

BREAK'ERS,  billows  which  break  vio- 
lently over  rocks  lying  under  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  exhibiting  a  white  foam,  and  being 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  hoarse  roaring, 
very  different  from  that  of  waves  in  deep 
water. 

BREAKING  GROUND,  a  military  term, 
for  opening  the  trenches  and  beginning  the 
works  for  a  siege. 

BREAICWATER,  the  hull  of  a  vessel 
sunk  at  the  entrance  of  a  harbour,  or  any 
erection  of  wood  or  stone  placed  there  to 
break  the  force  of  the  water,  such  as  the 
Breakwater  erected  in  Plymouth  Sound. 

BREASTPLATE,  a  piece  of  defensive 
armour  worn  on  the  breast,  which  formerly 
was  deemed  of  great  importance,  but  in 
modern  warfare  has  fallen  much  into  dis- 
use.  In  horsemanship,  a  leathern  strap 

running  from  one  side  ot  the  saddle,  across 
the  horse's  breast,  to  the  other,  to  keep  it 
in  its  place. 

BREAST-PLOUGH,  a  sort  of  plough 
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which  is  drive*  forward  by  the  breast,  and 
is  nsed  in  paring  off  turf  from  the  land. 

BREAST-WHEEL,  a  water-wheel,  which 
receives  the  water  at  about  half  its  height, 
or  at  the  level  of  its  axis. 


BREAST- WORK,  a  military  term,  foe 
works  thrown  up  as  high  as  the  breast  of 
the  besieged.     Also  a  sea  term,  for  the 


balustrade  of  the  quarter  deck. 

BREATH,  the  air  inhaled  and  expelled 
in  the  respiration  of  animals.  A  bad  breath 
is  often  caused  by  local  affections  in  the 
mouth  or  windpipe,  but  more  frequently  by 
carious  teeth,  and  by  many  kinds  of  food, 
a*  anions,  &c  The  dissgreeableness  of  a 
bad  breath  is  too  evident  to  require  com- 
ment ;  but  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that 
refinement  in  moral  legislation  which  they 
have  reached  in  Prussia,  where  a  bad  breath 
furnishes  ground  for  a  divorce  1 

BRECCIA,  or  Pub'bibo-stohx,  a  sort 
of  aggregate  earth,  consisting  of  fragments 
of  stones  united  by  some  common  cement. 

BREECH  or  B  BITCH,  the  hinder  part 
of  a  gun,  from  the  cascabel  to  the  bore. 
Also  a  sea  term,  for  the  angle  of  knee-timber 

"bBBBOHING,  or  BRITCOTNG,  a  rope 
used  to  secure  the  cannon  of  ships  of  war, 
and  prevent  them  from  recoiling  too  much 
in  the  time  of  battle. 

BREEDING,  in  a  moral  sense,  denotes 
a  person's  deportment  or  behaviour  in  the 
external  offices  and  decorums  of  social  life. 
In  this  seme,  we  say,  well-bred,  ill-bred,  a 
man  of  breeding,  Ac.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
compares  the  well-bred  man  with  the  real 
philosopher :  the  eonduct  and  manners  of 
the  one  is  formed  according  to  the  most 
perfect  ease  and  good  entertainment  of 
company ;  of  the  other,  according  to  the 
strictest  interest  of  mankind ;  the  one  ac- 
cording to  his  rank  and  quality  in  his  private 
station ;  the  other,  according  to  his  rank 
and  dignity  in  nature.  In  short,  good- 
breeding  is  politeness,  or  the  union  of  those 
qualifications  which  constitute  genteel  de- 
portment.  In  husbandry,   breeding  is 

that  part  which  consists  in  the  rearing  of 
cattle  or  live  stock  of  different  kinds,  par- 
ticularly by  crossing  or  mingling  one  spe- 
cies or  variety  with  another,  so  as  to  im- 
prove the  breed. 

BREEZE,  a  shifting  wind,  that  blows 
from  sea  or  land  for  some  certain  hours  in 
the  day  or  night;  common  in  Africa,  and 
some  parts  of  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
The  sea  breeze  is  only  sensible  near  the 
coasts ;  it  commonly  rises  in  the  morning, 
about  nine,  proceeding  slowly  in  a  fine 
small  black  curl  on  the  water,  towards  the 
shore;  it  increases  gradually  till  twelve, 
and  dies,  about  five.  Upon  its  ceasing,  the 
land-breeze  commences,  which  increases 
till  twelve  at  night,  and  is  succeeded  in 
the  morning  by  the  sea  breeze  again.—- 
Bbbbsb,  in  bnck-making,  small  ashes  and 
cinders,  sometimes  made  use  of  instead  of 
coals,  for  the  burning  of  bricks. 

BREVE,  in  music,  a  note  of  the  third  de- 


I  brev< 


._  of  length.    It  is  equal  to  two  i 
ives,  or  when  dotted,  to  three :  the  former 


it  called  an  imperftet,  the  latter,  a  pnfett 
breve. 

BREVET,  a  military  term,  expressive  of 
nominal  promotion  without  additional  pay  » 
thus,  a  brevet  major  serves  a  captain,  and 
draws  pay  as  such.  The  word  is  borrowed 
n  the  French,  signifying  a  royal  act 
granting  some  favour  or  privilege ;  as  brevet 
tTintention, 

BRE'VIA  VA'SA,  in  anatomy,  small  ve- 
nous  vessels  passing  from  the  stomach  to 
the  splenetic  veins. 

BREVIARY,  the  book  containing  the 
daily  service  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Ori- 
ginally every  body  was  obliged  to  read  the 
breviary ;  but  by  degrees  the  obligation  was 
reduced  to  the  beneficiary  deny  only,  who 
are  enjoined  under  penalty  of  mortal  sin 
and  ecclesiastical  censures,  to  recite  it  at 
home,  when  they  cannot  attend  in  public 
In  the  14th  century  there  was  a  parti- 
cular reserve  granted  in  favour  of  bishops, 
who  were  allowed,  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, to  pass  three  days  without  rehearsing 
the  breviary. 

BREVIA'RIUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
book  first  introduced  by  Augustus,  contain* 
ing  an  account  of  the  application  of  the 
public  money. 

BRE'VIATOR,  an  officer  under  the  east- 
ern empire,  whose  business  it  was  to  write 
and  translate  briefs. 

BREVIER',  in  printing,  a  small  kind  of 
type,  or  letter,  between  nonpareil  and  bour- 
geois. 

BREVIS,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation 
given  to  several  mnscles,  on  account  of 
their  shortness. 

BRBXAKTES,  a  small  kind  of  frog,  to 
the  blood  of  which  was  falsely  ascribed, 
according  to  Galen,  the  virtue  of  restoring 
the  lost  hair. 

BRl'BERT,  the  act  of  prevailing  upon 
any  individual  to  do  a  legal  or  illegal  act 
for  the  sake  of  reward. 

BRICK,  a  composition  of  argillaceous 
earth,  first  moistened  and  made  fine  by 
treading  and  grinding,  then  formed  into 
long  squares,  four  inches  and  a  half  broad 
and  nine  long,  and  baked  or  burnt  in  a  kiln, 
or  in  a  clamp,  to  serve  as  stones  in  build* 
ing.  The  different  kinds  of  bricks  made  in 
England  are  principally  place  bricks,  grey 
and  red  ttoeke,  marl  facing  bricks,  and  cut- 
ting bricks.  The  place  bricks  and  stocks 
are  used  in  common  walling;  the  marls, 
which  are  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  hard,  and 
well  burnt,  are  used  in  the  outside  of  build- 
ings ;  and  the  finest  kind  of  marl  and  red 
bricks,  called  cutting  bricks,  are  used  in 
the  arches  over  windows  and  doors,  being 
rubbed  to  a  centre,  and  guaged  to  a  height. 
An  able  workman  will  make,  by  hand,  6000 
common  bricks  in  a  day.  The  use  of  un- 
burnt  bricks  is  of  great  antiquity;  they  are 
found  in  the  Roman  and  Grecian  monu- 
ments, and  even  in  the  ruins  of  Egypt  and 
Babylon.  They  were  dried  in  the  sun,  in- 
stead of  being  burned,  and  mixed  with 
chopped  straw  to  give  them  tenacity;  and 
owing  to  the  extreme  heat  and  dryness  of 
the  climate  they  acquired  such  hardness 
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BRI'DEGROOM,  and  BRIDE,  the 
names  given  to  a  newly  married  man  and 
woman.  But  these  terms  are  applied  to 
them  at  the  marriage  festival,  before  they 
are  married,  as  well  as  after  the  ceremony ; 
and  the  true  meaning  is,  a  man  and  woman 
espoused  or  contracted  to  be  married.  The 
word  bridegroom  was  formerly  written 
bridegoom,  the  last  syllable  being  derived 
from  the  Saxon  gnma,  a  man.  Groom  is  a 
Persian  word,  signifying  one  who  has  the 
care  of  horses :  hence  it  appears,  that  by 
an  error  of  pronunciation  we  have  been  led 
into  this  ridiculous  corruption  of  the  ori- 
ginal word!  Among  the  Greeks  it  was 
customary  for  the  bride  to  be  conducted 
from  her  father's  house  to  her  husband's  in 
a  chariot,  the  evening  being  chosen  for  that 
purpose,  to  conceal  her  blushes :  she  was 
placed  in  the  middle,  her  husband  sitting 
on  one  side,  and  one  of  her  most  intimate 
friends  on  the  other :  torches  were  carried 
before  her,  and  she  was  entertained  in  the 
passage  with  a  song  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion. When  they  arrived  at  their  journey's 
end,  the  axle-tree  of  the  chariot  they  rode 
in  was  burnt,  to  signify  that  the  bride  was 
never  to  return  to  her  father's  house. 
Among  the  Romans,  when  a  bride  was  car- 
ried home  to  her  husband's  house,  she 
was  not  to  touch  the  threshold  at  her  first 
entrance,  but  was  to  leap  over  it. 

BRIDGE,  any  structure  of  wood,  stone, 
brick,  or  iron,  raised  over  a  river,  or  canal ; 
its  strength  depending  on  its  own  form,  its 
unyielding  materials,  and  the  permanence 
of  the  abutments.  Among  the  bridges  of 
antiquity,  that  built  by  Trajan  over  the 
Danube  is  allowed  to  be  the  most  magnifi- 
cent ;  it  was  composed  of  twenty  arches,  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  and 
their  opening  from  one  pier  to  another  was 
a  hundred  and  sixty  feet :  the  piers  of  this 
fine  bridge  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
Danube,  being  erected  between  Servia  and 
Moldavia,  a  little  above  Nicopolis.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  art  of  building  bridges 
appears  to  have  been  diligently  studied 
from  early  times.  The  most  ancient  bridge 
in  England  is  the  Gothic  triangular  bridge 
at  Croyland  in  Lincolnshire,  said  to  have 
been  built  in  860;  but  the  ascent  is  so 
steep  that  none  but  foot-passengers  can  go 
over  it.  The  longest  bridge  in  England  is 
that  over  the  Trent,  at  Burton  in  Stafford- 
shire, built  in  the  12th  century.  It  con- 
sists of  thirty-four  arches,  and  is  1545  feet 
long.  Old  London  Bridge  was  commenced 
in  1176,  and  was  encumbered  with  houses 
for  a  long  period :  they  were,  however,  re- 
moved in  1758.  Among  the  great  architec- 
tural works  of  our  own  times  are  Waterloo 
and  New  London  bridges.  The  former  con- 
sists of  nine  elliptical  arches  of  120  feet  span 
each,  is  1250  feet  long,  and  has  a  flat  sur- 
face in  its  whole  course.  The  latter,  which 
was  commenced  in  1824,  and  finished  in 
1831,  consists  of  five  elliptical  arches,  the 
centre  one  being  152  feet  span,  and  the 
than  any  stone 
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arch  of  this  description  ever  before  erected. 
This  magnificent  structure,  which  was  built 
after  a  design  of  the  late  John  Bennie, 
contains  about  120,000  tons  of  granite,  mea- 
sures 982  feet  from  the  extremities  of  the 
abutments,  with  53  feet  of  roadway  between 
the  parapets,  and  cost  about  two  millions 
sterling.  There  are  several  cast-iron  bridges 
in  England,  the  chief  of  which  is  South- 
ward-bridge,  over  the  Thames :  it  consists 
of  three  arches,  and  is  the  finest  iron  bridge 
in  the  world. 8u*pen*ion  Bridges.  Al- 
though pendent  or  hanging  bridges  have  by 
some  persons  been  deemed  a  modern  inven- 
tion, we  find  that  the  use  of  them  is  of 
great  antiquity  in  mountainous  countries; 
though  the  scientific  principles  which  dis- 
tinguish those  of  recent  construction  may 
perhaps  be  sought  in  vain  among  them. 
The  most  remarkable  bridge  of  suspension 
in  existence  is  allowed  to  he  that  built  by 
Mr.  Telford  over  the  Menai  strait,  between 
the  isle  of  Anglesea  and  Caernarvonshire  in 
Wales,  which  was  finished  in  1825.  Others 
also,  most  elegant  in  their  design,  and  fully 
answering  all  that  can  possibly  be  expected 
from  them,  have  been  recently  erected; 
viz.  over  the  Thames  at  Hammersmith,  at 
Shoreham,  and  at  various  other  places. 
In  these  the  flooring  or  main  body  of  the 
bridge  is  supported  on  strong  iron  chains 
or  rods,  hanging  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
arch,  from  one  point  of  support  to  another. 
The  points  of  support  are  the  tops  of  strong 
pillars  or  small  towers}  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose. Over  these  pillars  the  chain  passes, 
and  is  attached,  at  each  extremity  of  the 
bridge,  to  rocks  or  massive  frames  of  iron, 
firmly  secured  under  ground.  The  great 
advantage  of  suspension  bridges  consists  in 
their  stability  of  equilibrium,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  a  smaller  amount  of  mate- 
rials is  necessary  for  their  construction 
than  for  any  other  bridge.  If  a  suspension 
bridge  be  shaken,  or  thrown  out  of  equi- 
librium, it  returns  by  its  weight  to  its 
proper  place,  whereas  the  reverse  happens 
in  bridges  which  are  built  above  the  level 

of  their  supporters. A  draw-bridge,  is  one 

that  is  fastened  with  hinges  at  one  end 
only,  so  that  the  other  may  be  drawn  up ;  in 
which  case,  the  bridge  stands  upright,  to  pre- 
vent an  enemy  from  passing  the  moat.— 
A  bridge  of  communication  is  that  made 
over  a  river,  by  which  two  armies,  or  forts, 
which  are  separated  by  that  river,  have  a 

free  communication  with  one  another. 

A  floating  bridge  is  a  sort  of  redoubt,  con- 
sisting of  two  boats,  covered  with  planks, 
which  are  solidly  framed,  so  as  to  bear 

either  horse  or  cannon. A  bridge  of  boat* 

consists  of  a  number  of  common  boats 
joined  parallel  to  each  other  at  the  distance 
of  six  feet,  till  they  reach  across  a  river. 
They  are  then  covered  with  planks,  so  as 
to  serve  as  a  passage  for  men  and  horses. 
We  may  here  observe,  in  conclusion,  that 
in  military  operations,  temporary  bridges 
are  often  formed  in  this  and  various  other 
ways,  by  laying  planks  upon  boats,  pon- 
toons, or  such  other  buoyant  supporters  as 
readily  present  themselves. 
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BRIDOON'  the  snaffle  and  rein  of  a  mili- 
tary bridle,  which  acts  independently  of  the 
bitt  and  curb  at  the  pleasure  of  the  nder. 

BRIEF,  in  law,  an  abridgment  of  the 
client's  case,  made  out  for  the  instruction 
of  counsel  on  a  trial  at  law;  wherein  the 
case  of  the  plaintiff,  &c.  is  to  be  briefly,  but 
completely,  stated.— Britf,  in  music,  a 
measure  of  quantity,  which  contains  two 
strokes  down   in  beating  time,  and  two 

up. Briefs,  apostolical,  letters  or  written 

messages  of  the  pope,  addressed  to  princes 
or  magistrates,  respecting  matters  ot  public 


BRIGADE,  a  party  or  division  of  sol- 
diers, either  horse  or  foot.  An  army  is 
divided  into  brigades  of  horse  and  brigades 
of  foot:  a  brigade  of  horse  is  a  body  of 
eight  or  ten  squadrons;  a  brigade  of  foot 
consists  of  four,  five,  or  six  battalions. 

BRIG  AND  INK,  a  kind  of  ancient  de- 
fensive armour,  consisting  of  thin  jointed 
scales  of  plate,  so  arranged  as  to  be  pliant 
and  easy  to  the  body. 

BRIO'ANTINE,  a  small  light  vessel, 
which  can  both  row  and  sail  well,  being 
adapted  either  for  fighting  or  for  chase. 

BRIMSTONE,  the  vulgar  name  for  Sot- 
rave.,  [which  see.] 

BRINE,  is  either  native,  as  sea-water,  or 
the  water  flowing 'from  salt  springs;  or 
artificial,  being  formed  by  the  dissolution 
of  salt  in  water. 

BRISTLE,  the  hair  of  swine,  which  is 
much  used  by  brushmakers,  particularly 
that  imported  from  Russia.  — —  Bristle- 
shaped,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  in 
the  shape  of  a  bnstle ;  that  is,  shorter  than 
a  capillary  leaf. 

BRISTOL-WATERS,  mineral  waters  of 
the  lowest  temperature  of  any  in  England, 
being  the  fourth  in  degree  amongst  the 
waters  which  are  esteemed  warm.  The 
waters  of  Bath  are  the  first,  Buxton  the 
second,  and  Matlock  the  third.  The  con- 
stituent parts  of  Bristol  water  are  carbonic 
acid  gas,  lime,  and  magnesia,  besides  the 
muriatic  and  vitriolic  acids. 

BRITAN'NIA,  the  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  island  of  Britain,  which  is 
represented  on  their  medals  under  the  figure 
of  a  female  resting  her  left  arm  on  a  shield. 

BRITIN'IANS,  a  body  of  Augustine 
monks  who  received  their  name  from  Brit- 
ini,  in  Ancona.  They  were  distinguished 
by  their  austerities  in  living. 

BRI'ZA,  or  Quakino-Gbass,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  plants,  class  triandria.  There 
are  several  species,  some  of  which  are  an- 
nuals. 

BRIZE,  in  agriculture,  a  term  for  ground 
that  has  lain  long  untitled. 

BRIZEVENT\  in  horticulture,  shelters 
on  the  north  side  of  melon  beds  where  walls 
are  wanting. 

BROADSIDE,  a  sea  term,  for  a  dis- 
charge of  all  the  guns  on  one  side  of  a  ship. 

In  printing,  one  full  page  printed  on 

one  side  of  a  whole  sheet  of  paper ;  of 
which  a  posting-bill  is  an  example. 

BROAIVS'WORD,  a  sword  with  a  broad 
blade,  chiefly  designed  for  cutting. 


BROCADE,  a  stuff  of  gold,  silver,  or  silk, 
raised  and  enriched  with  flowers,  foliages, 
and  other  ornaments,  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  merchants  or  manufacturers. 

BROCHETTE,  in  cookery,  a  particular 
mode  of  frying  chickens. 

BRODIUM,  in  medicine,  the  liquor  in 
which  some  solid  medicine  is  preserved. 

BROGUE,  a  defective  pronunciation  of 
a  language,  particularly  applied  to  the  Irish 
manner  of  speaking  English. 

BROKER,  a  name  applied  to 


of  several  and  very  different  professions,  the 
chief  of  which  are  exchange-brokers,  stock- 
brokers, pawn-brokers,  and  brokers  who 
sell  household  furniture. 

BROME,  in  chemistry,  a  peculiar  sub- 
stance obtained  from  the  bittern  of  sea- 
water,  or  the  washings  ot  the  ashes  of  sea- 
weed. It  possesses  the  bleaching  powers 
of  chlorine,  and,  like  that  substance,  is 
eminently  hostile  to  life ;  a  single  drop  of  it 
placed  upon  the  bill  of  a  bird  being  suffi- 
cient to  kill  it. 

BROME  GRASS,  a  sort  of  grass  much 
resembling  oats  in  the  stalk,  leaf,  &c; 
whence  it  has  also  been  called  oat  grass. 

BRON'CHIA,  in  anatomy,  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  trachea,  or  windpipe,  which 

convey  the  air  to  the  lungs. Bronchial 

Glands,  absorbent  glands  situated  at  the 

root  of  the   lungs. Bronchial  Arteries 

and  Veins,  those  which  accompany  the 
bronchia?  into  the  lungs. 

BRON'CHOCELE,  in  surgery,  a  tumour 
arising  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck, 
arising  from  some  violence,  as  straining  in 
labour,  lifting  of  weights,  &c. 

BRONCHOTOMT ,  in  surgery,  an  inci- 
sion made  in  the  aspera  arteria,  or  wind- 
pipe, which  is  necessary  in  many  cases, 
and  especially  in  a  violent  quinsey,  to  pre- 
vent suffocation  from  the  great  inflamma- 
tion or  tumour  of  the  parts.  It  is  also 
sometimes  called  laryngotonxy  and  trache- 
otomy. 

BRONTIUM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
place  underneath  the  floor  ot  the  theatres, 
in  which  were  kept  brazen  vessels  full  of 
stones  and  other  materials,  with  which  they 
imitated  the  noise  of  thunder. 

BRONTOL'OGY,  the  doctrine  of  thun- 
der, or  an  explanation  of  its  causes,  pheno- 
mena, Ac.  together  with  the  presages  drawn 
from  it. 

BRONZE,  a  mixed  metal,  composed  prin- 
cipally of  copper,  with  a  small  portion  of 
tin  and  other  metals.  The  ancients  used 
bronze  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes ; 
hence,  arms  and  other  instruments,  medals 
and  statues  of  this  metal,  are  to  be  found  in 
all  cabinets  of  antiquities.  The  moderns 
have  also  made  much  use  of  bronze,  parti- 
cularly for  statues  exposed  to  accidents,  or 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  for 
casts  of  celebrated  antiques.  Bronze  of  a 
good  quality  acquires,  by  oxydation,  a  fine 
green  tint,  called  patina  antiqua,  or  arugo  ; 
which  appearance  is  imitated,  by  ah  artifi- 
cial process,  called  bronzing. 

BROOM,  a  shrub  of  which  there  are  se- 
veral kinds,  having  a  papilionaceous  flower, 
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which  becomes  a  short  roundish  swelling 
pod,  containing  a  kidney-shaped  seed  m 
each»  It  is  used  by  dyers  to  give  a  yellow 
colour. 

BROWN'ISTS,  in  church  history,  a  reli- 
gious sect,  which  sprung  up  in  England 
towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  and 
long  known  under  the  denomination  of  In- 
dependent*. Their  leader  was  one  Robert 
Brown,  born  at  Northampton,  yet  his  name 
was  not  adopted  by  them,  out  rather  given  to 
them  by  their  adversaries  as  a  nickname. 
They  equally  disliked  episcopacy  and  presby- 
terianism.  They  condemned  the  solemn  ce- 
lebration of  marriages  in  churches,  main- 
taining, that  matrimony  beitag  a  political 
contract,  the  confirmation  of  it  ought  to 
proceed  from  the  civil  magistrate ;  an  opi- 
nion in  which  they  are  by  no  means  singu- 
lar, as  may  be  adduced  from  the  late  enact- 
ments of  our  legislature  on  this  subject. 
They  also  rejected  all  forms  of  prayer,  and 
held,  that  the  Lord's  prayer  was  not  to  be 
recited  as  a  prayer;  being  given  only  as  a 
model  upon  which  to  found  our  supplica- 
tions. Any  lay  brother  was  allowed  the  li- 
berty of  giving  a  word  of  exhortation  to  the 
people,  and  after  the  sermon  to  reason  upon 
the  doctrines  that  had  been  preached.  In 
a  word,  every  church  on  their  model  is  a 
body  corporate,  being  accountable  to  no 
class,  synod,  convocation,  or  other  jurisdic- 
tion whatever.  During  Elizabeth's  reign 
the  laws  were  enforced  against  them  with 
great  severity,  and  accordingly  many  re- 
tired and  settled  at  Amsterdam,  where  their 
church  flourished  nearly  a  century. 

BRU'MAL,  the  winter  quarter  of  the 
year,  beginning  at  the  shortest  day. 

BRU'T^B,  the  second  order  of  animals  of 
the  Mammalia  class,  who  have  no  fore-teeth 
in  either  jaw;  consisting  of  nine  genera, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  sloth,  rhi- 
noceros, elephant,  4c. 

BRUMA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  a  festival  ce- 
lebrated by  the  Romans  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus twice  a-year;  via.,  on  the  twelfth  of 
the  calends  of  March,  and  the  eighth  of  the 
calends  df  December. 

BRUNFEL'SIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
shrubby  plants,  natives  of  the  East  Indies, 
named  by  Plumier  after  Brunfelsius,  a  Ger- 
man monk  and  physician:  class  14  JDidyna- 
mia,  order  S  Angiottpermia. 

BRU'NIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants 
named  after  Cornelius  Brim,  a  traveller, 
class  5  Pentandria,  order  1  Monogynia. 
There  are  various  species  which  are  all 
shrubs,  and  natives  of  Ethiopia. 

BRUXANEL'LI,  a  Malabar  tree,  the  bark 
of  which  is  diuretic. 

BRUTE,  an  animal  without  the  use  of 
reason,  or  that  acts  by  mere  instinct,  in 
which  sense  it  denotes  much  the  same  with 
beast,  and  comprehends  all  animals  except- 
ing mankind.  Philosophers,  however,  are 
far  from  being  agreed  on  this  subject ;  some 
making  brutes  mere  machines,  whilst  others 
allow  them  n*ot  only  reason,  but  immor- 
tality. Others  take  a  middle  course,  and 
allow  brutes  to  have  imagination,  memory, 
and  passion ;  but  deny  that  they  have  un- 


derstanding or  reason,  at  least,  in  any  de- 
gree comparable  to  that  of  mankind.  The 
sagacity  of  many  brutes  is  indeed  admira- 
ble ;  yet  what  a  prodigious  difference  is  there 
between  that  sagacity  and  the  reason  of 
mankind ! 

BRY'ONT,  in  botany,  a  genu*  of  the  tuh 
ncteia-tyngenena  class  of  plants ;  the  flower 
of  which  consists  of  a  single  petal,  divided 
into  five  deep  segments;  and  the  fruit  is 
a  roundish  berry,  containing  a  few  seeds. 
The  root  of  the  rough  or  white  bryony  is  a 
strong  irritating  cathartic. 

BUBBLE,  a  bladder  in  water,  or  a  vesicle 

filled  with  air. Bubble,  in  commerce,  a 

term  given  to  any  delusive  scheme  or  pro- 
ject for  raising  money  on  imaginary  or  false 
pretences ;  as  the  famous  "  South  Sea  bub- 
ble," [which  see]  and  hundreds  since. 

BUTBO,  in  medicine,  the  name  of  any 
tumour  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  particu- 
larly in  the  eroih  or  axilla. 

BU'BONOCELE,  in  medicine,  the  ingui- 
nal hernia,  or  rupture  of  the  groin,  formed 
by  a  prolapsus  of  the  intestines  or  omen- 
tum. 

BUCANIER',  or  BUCCANEER',  a  name 
given  to  those  piratical  adventurers,  chiefly 
English  and  French,  who,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  committed  the  most  exces- 
cessive  depredations  on  the  Spaniards  in 
America.  The  name  had  been  given  to  the 
first  French  settlers  on  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  whose  sole  employment  consisted 
in  hunting  bulls  or  wild  boars,  in  order  to 
sell  their  hides  and  flesh;  and  as  they 
smoked  and  dried  the  flesh  of  the  animals 
according  to  the  manner  of  the  Indians, 
which  was  called  buccaneering,  they  thus 
obtained  the  name  of  buccaneers. 

BUCA'O,  in  ornithology,  a  species  of  owl, 
in  the  Phillipine  isles,  of  a  beautiful  plum- 
age, and  size  of  a  peacock,  but  remarkable 
for  its  hideous  scream. 

BUCAR'DIA,  in  mineralogy,  a  stone 
shaped  like  the  heart  of  an  ox. 

BUC'CANAL-GLANDS,  in  anatomy,  the 
small  glands  of  the  mouth  under  the  cheek, 
which  assist  in  secreting  the  saliva. 

BUCCELATION,  in  medicine,  a  method 
of  stopping  an  hsemorrage,  by  applying 
pieces  or  lint  to  the  vein  or  artery. 

BUCCELLATIII,  an  order  of  soldiery 
under  the  Greek  emperors,  appointed  to 
guard  and  distribute  the  rations  of  bread. 

BUCCI'NA,  an  ancient  musical  and  mi- 
litary instrument,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
modern  trumpet.  Hence  Buccinator,  or 
trumpeter.  •   • 

BUC'CINITE,  fossil  remains,  or  petrifac- 
tions of  the  shells  called  buecinum. 

BUCCINATOR,  in  anatomy,  a  muscle 
of  the  cheek,  so  called  from  its  office  of 
forcing  out  the  breath. 

BUC'CULA,  in  antiquity,  that  part  of 
the  helmet  which  protected  the  cheeks. 

BUCENTAUR,  the  name  of  the  large 
vessel  which  the  Venetians  formerly  used 
in  the  ceremony  of  espousing  the  sea. 

BU'CEROS,  thehornbill  or  Indian  raven; 
a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  Pica ;  of  which 
there  are  several  species. 
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BUCK,  the  male  of  the  fellow-deer.  In 
his  first  year,  a  buck  is  called  a  fawn  ;  the 
second,  a  pricket;  the  third  a  sorel;  the 
fourth,  a  sore ;  the  fifth,  a  buck  of  the  first 
head;  and  the  sixth,  a  great  back.  The 
word  is  also  nsed  to  denote  the  male  of  the 
hare  and  rabbit  tribes. 

BUCH'OLZITE,  a  recently  discovered 
mineral,  marked  with  black  and  white  spots. 

BUCKLER,  a  piece  of  defensive  armour 
used  by  the  ancients,  commonly  composed 
of  hides,  fortified  with  plates  of  metal.— 
Buckler*,  votive,  were  those  consecrated  to 
the  gods,  and  hung  op  in  their  temples,  in 
commemoration  of  some  hero,  or  as  a 
thanksgiving  for  a  victory  obtained  over  an 
enemy,  whose  bucklers,  taken  in  war,  were 
offered  as  a  trophy.*— Buckler,  in  naval 
language,  are  two  pieces  of  wood  fitted 
together  to  sr#p  the  hawser-holes,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  ship  taking  in  too  much  water 
in  a  heavy  sea. 

BUCK  RAM,  a  sort  of  coarse  cloth  made 
of  hemp,  gummed,  calendered,  and  dyed  of 
several  colours.  It  is  used  in  drapery,  gar- 
ments, &c,  required  to  be  kept  stiff  to  their 
form. 

BUCOL'IC,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  poem 
relating  to  shepherds  and  rural  affairs. 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  buco- 
lics are  those  of  Virgil. 

BUD,  that  part  of  a  plant  which  con- 
tains the  embryo  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  &c. 
It  is  called  by  botanists  the  hybernaclt,  or 
winter  receptacle  of  the  leaves  or  flowers 
of  plants,  and  is  an  epitome  of  a  flower,  or 
of  a  shoot,  which  is  to  be  unfolded  the 


BUDDING,  a  method  of  propagating 
fruit  trees.  The  stocks  are  raised  from 
seed;  and  in  these,  buds  of  other  trees  are 
inserted,  which  invariably  produce  the  same 
kind  of  tree,  fruit,  and  flower,  as  those  from 
which  the  buds  are  taken. 

BUDD'HISTS,  the  followers  or  worship- 
pers of  Buddha,  the  founder  of  a  very 
ancient  religion  in  India,  which  afterwards 
spread  to  Japan,  Thibet,  and  China,  where 
it  exists  at  the  present  day.  According  to 
an  article  in  the  "Journal  des  Savans"  of 
1821,  which  citea  the  Japan  Encyclopaedia, 
Buddha,  whose  historical  name  was  Tsha- 
iria-muni,  was  born  under  the  reign  of 
Tahao-wang,  of  the  dynasty  of  Tsheu,  1029 
b.c,  and  died  under  the  reign  of  Mouwang, 
WO  B.c  His  diseiple  Mahakaya  succeeded 
him,  and  is  the  first  saint  or  patriarch  of 
Buddhism;  but  a  regular  dynasty  of  suc- 
cessors filled  this  important  station  till  a.d. 
713.  Their  history  is  mixed  with  the  gross- 
est fables;  but  it  is  clear  that  they  devoted 
themselves  to  religious  exercises  and  con- 
stant contemplation,  and  condemned  them- 
selves to  the  severest  abstttence.  Besides 
many  other  monuments  of  the  ancient 
worship  of  Buddha,  there  are  two  particu- 
larly remarkable— the  ruins  of  the  gigantic 
temple  Boro-Budor,  in  Java,  and  the  five 
large  subterranean  halls,  called  Pantsh- 
Pandu,  on  the  way  from  Guzerat  to  Malwa. 
Tradition  ascribes  these  astonishing  works 
of  ancient  Indian  architecture  and  sculp- 


ture, which  far  surpass  the  skill  of  the 
modern  Hindoos,  to  the  Pandus,  the  heroes 
of  Indian  mythology. 

BUDG'ET,  the  name  given  to  the  annual 
statement  made  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  the  public  finances. 

BUFF,  in  commerce,  a  sort  of  leather 
prepared  from  the  skin  of  the  buffalo; 
which,  when  dressed  with  oil  after  the 
manner  of  chamois,  makes  what  we  call 
buff-skin.  This  is  a  very  considerable  ar- 
ticle in  the  French,  English,  and  Dutch 
commerce  at  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and 
along  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  skins  of 
elks,  oxen,  and  some  other  animals,  when 
prepared  after  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
the  buffalo,  are  likewise  called  bufft. 

BUFFALO,  in  zoology,  the  Bo*  bubalu$ 
of  Linnsus,  an  animal  of  the  ox-kind,  with 
very  large,  crooked,  and  resupinated  horns. 
It  came  originally  from  India,  but  is  now 
found  in  most  of  the  warmer  countries  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere.  It  is  larger  and 
less  docile  than  the  common  ox,  and  is 
fond  of  marshy  places  and  rivers.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  the  bison  of  North 
America,  and  to  wild  oxen  in  general. 

BUFFO,  the  Italian  for  a  singer,  or 
actor,  when  he  takes  the  humorous  part  in 
comic  operas,  &c 

BUFFO'NIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  tetandria-diofniu  class,  called  after 
the  naturalist  Button. 

BUFFET'  was  anciently  a  little  apart- 
ment separated  from  the  rest  of  the  room 
by  slender  wooden  columns,  for  the  dispos- 
ing of  china,  glass,  4c 

BTJ'FONITES,  or  Buromus  Lams,  in 
mineralogy,  a  sort  of  stone  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  head  of  a  toad,  and  hence 
vulgarly  called  toadetoue. 

BUG,  a  troublesome  and  disgusting  in- 
sect that  infests  beds,  &c.  It  is  the  eime* 
lectulariua  of  Linnaeus.  The  destruction 
of  bugs  may  be  effected  by  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  in  water,  or  in  water 
and  alcohol.  This  solution  should  be  ap- 
plied with  a  brush  to  every  crevice  where  it 
is  possible  the  insects  can  lodge. 

BU'GLOSS,  in  botany,  a  name  given  to 
several  very  distinct  genera  of  plants,  as 
the  anchusa,  lycopsis,  and  asperugo. 

BUHR'STONE,  or  BURR'STO!  , 
sub-species  of  silex  or  quartz,  occurring  in 
amorphous  masses,  partly  compact,  but 
containing  many  irregular  cavities.  It  is 
used  for  millstones. 

BUL,  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  chronology, 
the  eighth  month  of  the  ecclesiastical,  and 
the  second  of  the  civil  year;  it  has  since 
been  called  Marshevan,  and  answers  to  our 
October. 

BULB,  or  Bulbous  Root,  in  the  ana- 
tomy of  plants,  expresses  a  root  of  a  round 
or  roundish  figure,  and  usually  furnished 
with  fibres  at  its  base.  The  bulb  under 
ground  is  what  the  bud  is  upon  the  stem 
or  branches,anhybernacle  or  winter  recep- 
tacle of  a  future  plant,  containing  the  plant 
in  embryo,  protected  by  a  rind  of  scales,  &c. 
Bulbous  roots  are  said  to  be  aolid,  when 
composed  of  one  uniform  lump  of  matter, 
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multitudes  of  coats,  surrounding  one  ano- 
ther, as  in  the  onion;  aquamoae,  or  scaly, 
when  composed  of  lesser  flakes,  as  in  the 
lily ;  duplicate,  when  there  are  onJv  two  to 
each  plant;  and  aggregate,  when  there  is  a 
congeries  of  such  roots  to  each  plant. 

BULIM'IA,  or  BU'LIMY,  a  disease  in 
which  the  patient  is  affected  with  an  insa- 
tiable and  perpetual  appetite  for  food. 

BULK'- HEADS,  partitions  made  athwart 
a  ship,  by  which  one  part  is  divided  from 
another;  as  the  great  cabin,  gun-room, 
bread-room,  &c. 

BULL,  in  zoology,  the  male  of  the  bovine 
genus  of  quadrupeds,  of  which  cow  is  the 

female. In  astronomy,  the  constellation 

Taurus. Also,  an  edict  or  mandate  issued 

by  the  Pope,  and  sealed  with  the  bulla,  a 
leaden  or  gold  seal. 

BUL'LA,  in  antiquity,  a  small  round 
ornament  of  gold  or  silver,  worn  about  the 
neck  or  breast  of  the  children  of  the  nobi- 
lity till  the  age  of  fourteen.— In  concho- 
logy,  a  genus  of  testaceous  animals,  class 
vermes,  order  tettaeea. 

BUL'LATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf;  folium  buUatum,  a  leaf  having  protu- 
berances on  its  surface  resembling  blisters. 

BULL'-DOO,  a  dog  of  English  breed,  so 
called  from  his  property  of  attacking  the 
bull,  whence  he  was  formerly  used  in  the 
cruel  sport  of  bull-baiting. 

BULL'ET,  a  leaden  ball  with  which  small 
fire  arms  are  loaded, 

BULL'ETIN,  an  official  account  of  pub- 
lic transactions  or  matters  of  general  inte- 
rest. 

BULL'-FIGHT,  an  entertainment  for- 
merly frequent  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  at 
which  wild  bulls  are  encountered  by  men 
on  horseback,  armed  with  lances. 

BULL'-FBOG,  a  remarkable  species  of 
the  frog  in  North  America,  so  called  be- 
cause its  voice  resembles  the  distant  lowing 
of  an  ox. 

BULLTTE,  in  conchology,  a  petrified 
shell,  or  the  fossil  remains  of  shells,  of  the 
genus  bulla. 

BULI/ION,  uncoined  gold  or  silver  in 
the  mass.  Those  metals  are  called  so, 
either  when  smelted  from  the  native  ore, 
and  not  perfectly  refined;  or  when  they 
are  perfectly  refined,  but  melted  down  in 
bars  or  ingots,  or  in  any  unwrought  body, 
of  any  degree  of  fineness. 

BULL  '8-EYE,  a  mark  in  the  centre  of  a 
target,  in  the  shape  of  a  bull's  eye,  at  which 

archers  shoot  by  way  of  exercise. In 

astronomy,  Aldebaran,  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  constellation  Taurus.— ■ 
Among  seamen,  a  small  obscure  cloud, 
ruddy  in  the  middle,  generally  the  imme- 
diate forerunner  of  a  great  storm  at  sea. 

It  is  also  the  name  given  to  the  patent 

reflectors  set  into  the  posts  or  decks. 

BULWARK,  in  fortification,  a  mound  of 
earth  capable  of  resisting  cannon  shot,  and 

formed  with  bastions,  curtains,  Ac. The 

word  is  also  used  figuratively,  as  "  the  Bri- 
tish navy  is  the  nation's  bulwark." 

BUM'-BOAT,  a  sort  of  wherry  used  about 


harbours,  to  carry  provisions,  &c.,  for  sale 
to  ships  lying  at  a  distance. 

BUNGALOW,  an  Indian  name  for  a 
house  with  a  thatched  roof  such  as  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  country. 

BUNT,  a  sea  term,  the  middle  part  of  a 
sail  formed  into  a  sort  of  bag,  or  hollow, 
that  the  sail  may  gather  more  wind. 

BUNTINE,  or  BUNTING,  the  thin 
woollen  stuff  of  which  the  colours,  or  flags 
and  signals,  of  ships  are  made. 

BUNTING,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of  the 
genus  emberiza,  remarkable  for  the  shape 
of  its  bill,  the  sides  of  the  upper  mandible 
forming  a  sharp  angle  bending  inwards 
towards  the  lower. 

BUNTLINES,  small  ropes  fastened  to 
cringles,  which  serve -to  force  up  the  bunt 
of  the  sail  for  the  better  furling  it  up. 

BUOT,  a  short  piece  of  wood  or  close 
hooped  barrel  fastened  by  a  rope  to  the 
anchor,  to  point  out  its  situation.  It  is 
also  a  piece  of  wood  or  cork  fastened  by  a 
chain,  serving  to  point  out  dangerous  places. 
A  Lifebuoy  is  intended  to  keep  a  per- 
son afloat  till  he  can  be  taken  from  the 
water.  It  should  be  suspended  from  the 
stern  of  the  ship,  and  let  go  as  soon  as 
anybody  foll/overboard,  and  a  light  may  be 
attached  to  it  if  the  accident  happens  by 
night.  It  consists  of  two  hollow  copper 
vessels  connected  together,  each  about  as 
large  as  an  ordinary  sized  pillow,  and  of 
buoyancy  and  capacity  sufficient  to  support 
one  man  standing  upon  them. 

BU'PHAGA,  or  Bbbf-batbr,  in  orni- 
thology, a  bird  of  the  order  pica,  found  in 
Africa.  It  is  so  called,  because  it  alights 
on  the  backs  of  cattle,  and  picks  holes  in 
them  to  get  at  the  larvae  of  the  gad-fly,  on 
which  it  lives, 

BUPHTHALTOUM,  or  Ox-byb,  in  bota- 
ny, a  genus  of  plants,  class  19  Syngeneaia, 
order  2  Polygamia  tuperfiua.  There  are 
many  species,  and  are  all  either  annuals  or 
shrubs.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  resem- 
blance which  its  flowers  have  to  the  eye  of 
an  ox. 

BUPHTHALTOUS,  in  medicine,  a  dis- 
eased enlargement  of  the  eye. 

BUPRESTIS,  in  entomology,  an  insect 
of  the  coleopterous  order,  remarkable  for 
the  brilliancy  of  its  colours,  which  emulate 
the  polish  of  the  finest  metals ;  but  it  bites 
severely  and  has  a  nauseous  scent. 

BUB'DEN,  the  contents  of  a  ship;  or 
the  number  of  tons  which  a  vessel  will 

carry. The  burden  of  a  song  is  that  part 

which  is  repeated  at  every  verse  or  stanza. 

BUREAU',  in  its  primary  sense  is  a  cloth 
covering  a  table;  next  awnting-table;  and 
afterwards  used  to  signify  the  chamber 
of  an  officer  of  government,  and  the  body 
of  subordinate  officers  who  labour  under 
the  direction  of  a  chief.  According  to  the 
parliamentary  usage  of  France,  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies  is  divided  into  nine  bureaus, 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  deputies 
designated  by  lot:  and  each  bureau  dis- 
cusses all  matters  referred  to  it  by  the 
chamber  separately. 

BURGAGE,  an  ancient  tenure  in  bo- 
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roughs,  whereby  the  inhabitants,  by  cus- 
tom, hold  their  lands,  &c.  of  the  king;  or 
other  superior  lord  of  the  borough,  at  a 
certain  yearly  rent.  A  dwelling  bouse  in 
a  borough,  was  also  formerly  called  a  bur- 

BUR'OESS,  an  inhabitant  of  a  borough, 
or  one  who  possesses  a  tenement  therein. 
In  other  countries,  burgess  and  citizen  are 
used  synonymously ;  but  with  us  they  are 
distinguished,  burgess  being  ordinarily  used 
for  the  representative  of  a  borough-town  in 
parliament. 

BUR  GLARY,  in  law,  the  breaking  and 
entering  the  dwelling  of  another  in  the 
night,  with  the  intent  to  commit  some 
felony,  whether  the  felonious  intent  be  put 
in  execution  or  not.  The  like  offence  com- 
mitted by  day,  is  called  house-breaking. 

BUR'GOMABTER,  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  great  towns  in  Flanders,  Holland, 
and  Germany.  The  authority  of  a  burgo- 
master resembles  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor  in 
London. 

BURLETTA,  a  light,  comic  species  of 
musical  drama,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  Italian  bkrlare,  to  jest. 

BURN'ING,  the  action  of  Are  on  some 
pabulum,  or  fuel,  by  which  the  minute 
parts  thereof  are  put  into  a  violent  motion, 
and  some  of  them  assuming  the  nature  of 
fire  themselves,  fly  off  in  orvem,  while  the 
rest  are  dissipated  in  form  of  vapour,  or 
reduced  to  ashes. 

BURN1NG-GLA8S,  a  lens  which  unites 
the  rays  of  light  that  fall  upon  it,  in  so 
narrow  a  space  as  to  cause  them  to  kindle 
any  combustible  matter  coming  in  their 
way.  The  lenses  used  for  this  purpose  are 
generally  convex  on  both  sides,  by  which 
flic  rays  are  brought  upon  a  point  with  the 
greatest  force,  in  consequence  of  the  short- 
ness of  their   focal  distance. Burning 

Mirrors,  or  Specula,  are  concave  reflecting 
surfaces,  which  carry  the  rays  of  light  by 
reflection  to  the  common  centre.  Among 
the  ancients,  the  burning  mirrors  of  Archi- 
medes and  Proclus  are  famous.  By  the 
former,  the  Roman  navy  was  set  on  fire 
and  consumed,  at  the  distance  of  a  bow- 
shot ;  and  by  the  latter,  according  to  Zo- 
naras,  the  navy  of  Yitellius,  while  besieging 
Byzantium,  was  burnt  to  ashes.  By  means 
of  a  mirror  made  by  Villette,  a  French 
artist  of  Lyons,  a  sixpence  waa  melted  in 
seven  minutes  and  a  half:  and  a  halfpenny 
in  sixteen  minutes.  This  mirror  was  47 
inches  wide,  and  ground  to  a  sphere  of  76 
inches  radius ;  so  that  its  focus  was  about 
38  inches  from  the  vertex.  Its  substance 
was  a  composition  of  tin,  copper,  and 
glass. 

BU'RIN,  an  instrument  used  for  engrav- 
ing on  copper  or  steel  plates. 

BURREL-SHOT,  small  shot,  nails,  pieces 
of  old  iron,  &c.  put  into  cases,  to  be  dis- 
charged out  of  ordnance. 

BUR'SjB  MUCO'S.S,  in  anatomy,  bags 
which  secrete  a  mucous  fat  that  serves  to 
lubricate  tendons,  muscles,  and  bones,  in 
order  to  render  their  motion  easy. 

BURSA'RII,  in  archasology,  stipendiary 


scholars  who  lived  upon  the  burse,  or  joint* 
stock  of  the  college. 

BURSE,  BURSA,  or  BASIL  ICA,  an 
exchange,  or  place  of  meeting  for  mer- 
chants to  consult  on  matters  of  trade,  and 
to  negotiate  bills  of  exchange. 

BUSH-HARROW,  an  implement  of  hus- 
bandry for  harrowing  grass  lands,  and 
covering  grass  or  clover  seeds.  It  consists 
of  a  frame  with  three  or  more  bars,  in 
which  bushes  are  interwoven. 

BUSH'MEN,  a  name  given  by  the  Dutch 
to  the  wild  and  ferocious  inhabitants  of 
Africa,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

BUS'KIN,  a  kind  of  high  shoe,  anciently 
worn  by  tragedians:  also  a  sort  of  leather 
stocking  serving  the  purpose  of  a  boot. 

BUST,  or  BUSTO,  in  sculpture,  denotes 
the  figure  or  portrait  of  a  person  in  relievo, 
showing  only  the  head,  shoulders,  and 
stomach,  the  arms  being  lopped  off.  The 
stomach  and  shoulders  are,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  bust.  The  term  is  also  used  by  the 
Italians,  for  the  tono  or  trunk  of  the  body, 
from  the  neck  to  the  hips. 

BUSTARD,  a  large  species  of  fowl  of 
the  Grallic  order.  It  runs  fast,  and  takes 
flight  with  difficulty.  It  inhabits  England, 
but  the  breed  is  nearly  extirpated. 

BUSTUM,  in  antiquity,  a  funeral  pile 
on  which  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Romans 
used  to  be  burnt.  Hence  Bustua'rii  were 
gladiators  who  fought  about  the  bustum 
of  any  person  in  the  celebration  of  his 
obsequies. 

BUTCH'ER-BIRD,  a  species  of  the 
shrike,  remarkable  for  its  ferocity  towards 
the  little  birds  which  it  kills. 

BUTTER,  a  fat  unctuous  substance, 
procured  from  the  cream  of  milk  by  churn- 
ing. This  land  of  oil,  in  its  natural  state, 
is  distributed  through  all  the  substance  of 
the  milk  in  very  small  particles,  which  are 
interposed  between  the  caseous  and  serous 
parts,  among  which  it  is  suspended  by  a 
slight  adherence,  but  without  being  dis- 
solved. It  is  in  the  same  state  as  that  of 
oil  in  emulsions ;  hence  the  same  whiteness 
in  milk  and  in  emulsions;  and  hence,  by 
rest,  the  oily  parts  separate  from  both  these 
liquors  to  the  surface,  and  form  a  cream. 
It  waa  late  before  the  Greeks  appear  to 
have  had  any  notion  of  butter ;  their  poets 
make  no  mention  of  it,  and  vet  are  fre- 
quently speaking  of  milk  and  Cheese.  The 
Romans  used  butter  no  otherwise  than  as 
a  medicine,  never  as  a  food.— —Butter  is  a 
name  given  in  old  books  ot  chemistry  to 
several  metallic  muriates,  on  account  of 
their  texture  when  newly  prepared.  Hence 
there  are  the  butters  of  antimony,  arsenic, 
bismuth,  and  tin.  Thus,  butter  of  anti- 
mony is  a  compound  of  antimony  and  oxy> 
genized  muriatic  acid,  and  is  a  muriate  of 
antimony,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

BUTTERBUR,  a  plant  with  a  floscular 
>,  consisting  of  many  florets. 

BUTTERFLY,  or  PAPIL'IO,  a  genus  of 
insects,  of  which  there  are  many  hundred 
species.  Curious  and  elegant  as  they  are, 
this  is  the  last  state  of  the  varied  existence 
of  the  same  creature ;  first  in  the  grub,  or 
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caterpillar  form,  in  which  it  emerges  from 
the  eggs  laid  by  a  former  generation :  the 
grub  then  passes  into  an  insensible  state, 
called  the  chrysalis  or  aurelia,  in  which  it 
continues  some  weeks  or  months,  having 
neither  legs,  wings,  nor  motion :  at  length 
the  case  is  burst,  and  moths  and  butterflies 
emerge,  which  pass  a  short  and  fluttering 
existence,  during  which  they  lay  eggs  for 
future  successions  of  the  same  kind. 

BUT  TER-MILK,  a  kind  of  serum  that 
remains  behind,  after  the  butter  is  made. 

BUTTER-WORT,  in  botany,  the  Eng- 
lish name  of  a  distinct  genus  of  plants, 
called  pinffuieula. 

BUTTERY,  a  room  in  the  houses  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  belonging  to  the 
butler,  where  he  keeps  the  utensils  belong- 
ing to  his  office. 

BUTTOCK  of  a  thip,  is  that  part  of  her, 
which  is  her  breadth  right  a-stern,  from 
the  tack  upwards ;  and  a  ship  is  said  to 
have  a  broad  or  a  narrow  buttock,  accord- 
ing as  she  is  built,  broad  or  narrow  at  the 
transom. 

BUTTONS.  The  manufacture  of  but- 
tons is  an  art  which  gives  employment  to 
numerous  persons,  and  constitutes  many 
distinct  trades.  The,  most  durable  and  or- 
namental buttons  are  made  of  various 
metals,  generally  polished,  or  covered  with 
an  exceedingly  thin  wash  of  some  more 
valuable  metal,  as  gold,  silver,  or  tin. 
Horn,  leather,  bone,  and  wood  are  also  used 
for  buttons,  which  are  sometimes  plain,  but 
more  frequently  covered  with  silk,  mohair, 
thread,  or  other  ornamental  materials.  It 
is  impossible,  consistent  with  our  limits,  to 
describe  the  processes  by  which  the  various 
kinds  of  buttons  are  made:  and  it  must 
suffice  to  state  that  there  is  no  kind  of 
manufacture  whatever  in  which  greater  in- 

K unity,  is  exercised,  nor  in  which  the  la- 
urs  of  the  artisan  have  been  crowned  with 
more  complete  success. 


BUXTJ8,  the  box-tree,  of  which  there 
are  three  species :  1.  the  arboreacent,  with 
oval  leaves ;  2.  the  angusHfolio,  with  narrow 
leaves;  3.  the  auffruticoaa,  commonly  used 
for  bordering  of  flower-beds.  The  two  first 
sorts,  when  suffered  to  grow  in  a  natural 
manner,  are  deciduous  shrubs  of  a  very 
elegant  figure.  There  were  formerly  large 
trees  of  these  kinds  upon  Boxhill,  near  Dor- 
king in  Surry.  Boxwood  is  extremely  hard 
and  smooth,  and  therefore  capable  of  being 
wrought  with  great  neatness  by  the  turner. 
It  is  used  for  the  same  reasons  by  engravers 
on  wood. 

BU'ZEj  a  wooden  or  leaden  pipe  to  con- 
vey  the  air  into  mines. 

BY'-LAWS,  or  BY'E-LAW8,  private  and 
peculiar  laws  for  the  good  government  of 
a  city,  court,  or  other  community,  made 
by  the  general  consent  of  the  members. 
All  by-laws  are  to  be  reasonable,  and 
for  the  common  benefit,  not  private  advan- 
tage of  any  particular  persons,  and  must  be 
agreeable  to  the  public  laws  in  being. 

BUZZARD,  a  rapacious,  but  sluggish 
bird,  of  the  hawk  kind. 

BYS'SOLITE,  a  scarce  mineral,  occuring 
in  very  delicate  filaments,  short,  flexible, 
and  elastic.  The  colour  is  olive  green,  and 
their  lustre  rather  silky. 

BYS'SUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  mosses, 
consisting  of  plain,  simple,  capillary  fila- 
ments. The  byssi  are  nearly  allied  to  the 
conferva ;  from  which,  however,  they  differ, 
as  consisting  of  finer,  shorter,  and  more 
tender  filaments,  and  not  growing  in  water, 

as  the  confervas  do. Byssus,  a  fine  linen 

among  the  ancients,  procured  from  India. 
Also,  that  fine  Egyptian  linen,  whereof  the 
tunics  of  the  Jewish  priests  were  made. 

BYZANTINE,  a  gold  coin  of  the  value  of 
151.  so  called  from  being  coined  at  Byzan- 
tium. Also  an  epithet  for  any  thing  pertain- 
ing to  Byzantium,  an  ancient  city  of  Thrace, 
situated  on  the  Bosphorus. 


C,  the  third  letter,  and  second  consonant 
of  the  alphabet,  is  pronounced  like  *  before 
the  vowels  a,  o,  and  m,  and  like  «  before  e, 
i,  and  jr.  Before  A  it  has  a  peculiar  sound,  as 
in  chance,  chalk ;  in  chord  and  some  other 
words,  it  is  hard  like  k;  but  in  many  French 
words  it  is  soft  before  h,  like  a,  as  in  chaise, 
chagrin,  &c.  As  a  numeral  (J  stands  for 
100,  and  CC  for  200,  &c;  as  an  abbreviation 
it  stands  for  Christ,  as  A.C.  Anno  Christi, 
or  Ante  Christum ;  also  for  Companion,  as 
C.B.  Companion  of  the  Bath.  And  in 
music,  C  after  the  cliff,  is  the  mark  of 
common  time. 

CAA'BA,  or  CAA'B AH,  properly  signifies 
a  square  building;  but  is  particularly  ap- 
plied by  the  Mahometans  to  the  temple  of 
Mecca,  built,  as  they  pretend,  by  Abraham, 


and  Ishmaei  bis  son.  It  is  towards  this 
temple  they  always  turn  their  faces  when 
they  pray,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world 
they  happen  to  be.  This  temple  enjoys  the 
privilege  of  an  asylum  for  all  sorts  of  crimi- 
nals; but  it  is  most  remarkable  for  the 
pilgrimages  made  to  it  by  the  devout  Mus- 
sulmans, who  pay  so  great  a  veneration  to 
it,  that  they  oelieve  a  single  sight  of  its 
sacred  walls,  without  any  particular  act  of 
devotion,  is  as  meritorious,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  as  the  most  careful  discharge  of  one's 
duty,  for  the  space  of  a  whole  year,  in  any 
other  temple. 

CAA-A'PIA,  in  botany,  the  Indian  name 
for  the  Dorstenia  Brazilien$u  of  Linnaeus, 
with  which  the  natives  cure  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  poisoned  arrows. 
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CAA-O'PIA,  in  botany,  the  Hypericum 
baeeiferum,  a  Brazilian  tree,  the  bark  of 
which  emits  a  juice  which  when  dried  re- 
sembles gamboge, 

CAB,  an  oriental  dry  measure,  equal  to 
nearly  three  English  pints  corn  measure. 

CABAL',  denotes  a  number  of  persons 
united  in  some  close  design,  and  is  some- 
times used  synonymously  with  /taction. 
This  term  was  applied  to  the  ministry  of 
Charles  II.,  from  the  initial  letters  of  their 
respective  names,  viz.  Clifford,  Ashley, 
Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale. 

CAB' ALA,  a  mysterious  kind  of  science 
pretended  to  have  been  delivered  by  reve- 
lation to  the  ancient  Jews,  and  transmitted 
by  oral  tradition  to  those  of  our  times; 
serving  for  the  interpretation  of  the  books 
both  of  nature  and  scripture. 

CAB'ALLINE,  (from  eabalbu)  pertain- 
ing to  a  horse ;  as,  eahalline  aloes,  so  called 
from  its  being  a  medicine  given  to  horses. 

CAB'BAGE-TREE,  the  cabbage-palm,  a 
species  of  Areca,  which  grows  with  a 
straight  stem  to  the  height  of  180  or  300 
feet."  Its  branches  grow  in  a  circular 
manner,  and  on  the  top  grows  a  snow-white 
substance,  called  cabbage,  which  is  eaten 
with  meat,  like  other  vegetables.  The  fibres 
of  the  leaves  are  used  for  making  nets  and 
cordage. 

CABIN,  the  apartment  in  a  vessel  for 
the  officers  and  superior  passengers.— 
Cabin  pastenpert  are  those  who  pay  for  ac- 
commodations in  the  cabin,  in  distinction 
from  deck  or  steerage  passengers. 

CAB'INET,  a  select  apartment  set  apart 
for  writing,  studying,  or  preserving  any 
thing  that  is  precious.  Hence  we  say,  a 
cabinet  of  paintings,  curiosities,  &c— 
Also,  the  closet  or  private  room  in  the  royal 
palace,  where  councils  are  held;  likewise 
the  ministers  of  state  who  are  summoned 
to  attend  such  councils. 

CABI'RI,  certain  deities  greatly  venerated 
by  tht  ancient  Pagans  in  Greece  and  Phoe- 
nicia, who  were  supposed  to  have  a  par- 
ticular influence  over  maritime  affairs. 

CA'BLE,  a  large  strong  rope  or  chain, 
used  to  retain  a  vessel  at  anchor.  In  the 
use  of  the  cable  there  are  many  sea  phrases. 

CABO'CHBD,  or  CABOOSE,  in  he- 
raldry, having  the  head  cut  close,  so  as  to 
have  no  neck  left. 

CABOCSE,  the  cook-room  or  kitchen  of 
a  ship.  It  also  signifies  the  box  that  covers 
the  chimney  of  a  ship. 

CAB'URB,  a  Brazilian  bird  of  the  owl 
kind,  of  a  beautiful  brown  colour  spotted 
with  white. 

CAC  A'DE,  a  French  military  term  for  an 
unlocky  enterprise  in  war,  which  has  been 
ill-concerted  and  ill-conducted. 

CACA'LIA,  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnaean  system,  class  19  8yngexe$ia,  order 
1  Polygamia  aqualis. 

CACH'ALOT,  in  ichthyology,  the  Physe- 
ter,  or  spermaceti  whale. 

CACH'OLONG,  in  mineralogy,  a  sub- 
species of  quart*,  which  often  envelopes 
common  chalcedony,  the  two  minerals  being 
united  by  insensible  shades. 


CACOCHTL1A,  in  medicine,  a  bad 
chylification;  when  the  humour  called 
chyle  is  not  dulymade. 

CAC'OCHYMY,  a  vicious  state  of  the 
vital  humours,  especially  of  the  blood, 
arising  from  a  disorder  of  the  secretions  or 
excretions,  or  from  contagion. 

CACOETHES,  an  Ul  habit  or  propen- 
sity ;  as  the  caeocthti  tcribendi,  an  itch  for 
authorship. 

CACOPHONG,  in  rhetoric,  an  uncouth, 
bad  tone  of  the  voice,  proceeding  from  the 
ill  disposition  of  the  organs. 

CACOSYNTHBTON,  in  grammar,  an 
improper  selection  and  arrangement  of 
words  in  a  sentence. 

CACOTROPHY,  in  medicine,  any  sort 
of  vicious  nutrition. 

CACTUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  succulent 
plants,  permanent  in  duration  and  singular 
in  structure,  which  are  all  natives  of  South 
America.  Most  of  this  genus  are  now  to 
be  met  with  in  the  choice  collections  of 
exotics  reared  in  this  country. 

CADDIS,  a  kind  of  worm  or  grub  found 
in  its  case  of  straw. 

CADENCE,  in  grammar,  the  fall  of  the 
voice;  also  the  flow  of  verses  or  periods. 
——In  music,  it  is  a  pause  or  suspension  at 
the  end  of  an  air,  or  at  the  termination 
of  a  proper  chord.— —In  dancing,  cadence 
is  used  when  the  steps  follow  the  notes  and 
measures  of  the  music.— —In  horseman- 
ship, the  cadence  is  the  measure  or  pro- 
portion observed  by  a  horse  in  all  his 
motions. 

CA'DENT,  in  astrology,  an  epithet  for 
a  planet  when  it  is  in  a  sign  opposite  to 
its  exaltation. 

CADBN'ZA,  in  music,  the  fall  or  modu- 
lation of  the  voice  in  singing;  or  the  close 
of  an  air^ 

CADET,  one  who  is  trained  up  for  the 
army  by  a  course  of  military  discipline ; 
such  as  the  cadets  at  the  military  colleges 
of  Woolwich,  Addiscombe,  4c* — —Cabbt- 
sHir,  the  commission  given  to  a  cadet  to 
enter  the  East  India  Company's  service. 

CA'DI,  a  civil  judge  or  magistrate  in  the 
Turkish  empire. 

C  AD'MIA,  an  oxyde  of  sine  which  collects 
on  the  sides  of  furnaces  where  sine  is  sub- 
limed. 

CADMTTES,  in  mineralogy,  a  precious 
stone  having  blue  specks  in  it. 

CADMIUM,  a  ductile  and  malleable 
metal  chiefly  found  in  Silesia,  in  ores  of 
sine.  It  has  the  colour  and  lustre  of  tin, 
and  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish. 

CADU'CEUS,  the  wand  or  sceptre  of 
Mercury,  being  a  rod  entwisted  by  two 
serpents,  and  tipped  with  wings ;  bom*  by 
that  deity  as  the  ensign  of  his  office. 
When  used  on  medals,  &c.  it  is  an  emblem  of 
peace,  and  was  carried  by  the  Soman  heralds 
when  they  went  to  proclaim  peace.  The 
rod  signified  power;  the  serpents,  wisdom; 
and  the  wings,  diligence  and  activity. 

CADU'COUS,  in  botany,  denotes  falling 
early ;  as,  eaducou*  leaves,  which  fall  before 
the  end  of  summer. 

CM'CIAS,  a  northerly  wind,  which  is 
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said  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
winds  by  its  drawing  the  clouds  to  itself. 

CjECII/IA,  in  soology,  a  genus  of  ani- 
mals, class  Amphibia,  order  Serpentes. 

CjE  RITES  TAB'ULjE,in  antiquity, 
tables  or  registers  in  which  the  censors 
entered  the  names  of  those  citizens,  who 
for  any  misdemeanour  were  deprived  of 
their  right  of  voting  at  an  election. 

CAB'SAR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  family 
name  of  the  first  five  Roman  emperors,  and 
afterwards  adopted  as  a  title  by  their  sue- 
cer"***-  Tt  was  also  u«ied<  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction^ for  the  intended  or  presumptive 
heir  of  [he  empire. 

C  ,-K S A rtt IANSf  in,  Ro i ruui  mi! in,' uty, 
officers  or  inluUttr*or  l  hf-  ftpraan  emperors, 
who  kept  an  aeconni  of  their  revenues,  and 

took  puBUfftflitm  in  ihfrir  UAi 1 1 IV!  ■  tni  ngs 

as  devolved  or  were  confiscated  to  them. 

CJGStTlLA,  afiRiire  in  proaody,  by  winch 
a  division  or  acptiiat  ton  tfikcb.  MM  in  a 
foot  that  ii  composed  uf  avUablisa  belonging 
to  different  worda. 

CMT ERI S  V  A III I! 1 1  Sj  ji  term  often  med 
by  mathematical  and  physic^]  writers ;  the 
word*  literally  *i|i;liify>T)|f  M*  reitttiir  other 
thinpt,  tiring  alike  or  tqun  t*  Thu  ?  uf  u  km  I  let, 
it  mar  he  aaid,  efl-irri*  pivHoim,  the;  lic-avier 
it  is  (be  £re&|rT  the  ran  ire,  auppusins  the 
length  Bind  diameter  of  the  pieir  and  the 
quantity  and  ajtrensth  of  the  powder  he  the 
sa 

CAGUI,  a  Braziliua  IttOtikcf,  the  small- 
tat  species  of  which  is  not  more  than  six 
inches  long. 

CAIRNS,  heaps  of  stones  in  a  conical 
form,  which  are  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  Scotland  and  Wales. 

CA'ISSON,  or  CAISSOON',  a  wooden 
chest  filled  with  bombs  or  powder,  and 
laid  in  the  way  of  an  enemy,  or  buried  under 
some  work  to  blow  it  up.  Also,  the  frame 
used  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  bridge. 

CA'JEPUT  OIL,  in  medicine,  an  aro- 
matic oil  extracted  from  an  Indian  tree; 
the  MaUleuca  Leucadendron  of  Linnaeus, 
which  grows  in  the  Molucca  islands. 

CALABASH-TREE,  in  botany,  the 
Crescentia  of  Linnaeus,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
enclosed  in  a  cell  that  serves  the  natives  of 
the  Caribbee  islands  for  a  drinking  cup, 
a  pot  for  boiling,  and  for  various  other  do- 
mestic purposes. 

CALAMAN'CO,  a  fine  sort  of  woollen 
stuff  of  a  fine  gloss,  and  chequered  in  the 
warp,  so  that  the  checks  are  seen  only 
upon  one  side. 

CALAMA'RI M,  the  third  natural  order 
of  plants  in  the  Linnssan  system,  containing 
the  reeds  resembling  grasses. 

GAL'AMAR,  a  name  of  the  cuttle-fish. 

CAL'AMBAC,  aloes-wood,  a  drug,  the 
produce  of  a  tree  growing  in  China  and 
some  of  the  Indian  isles. 

CAL'AMBOUR,  a  species  of  the  aloes- 
wood,  used  by  cabinet-makers  and  inlayers. 

CALAMIFEROUS,  a  botanic  term  for 
plants  having  a  long,  hollow,  knotted 
stem. 

CAL'AMINE,  or  LA'PIS  CALAMINA'- 
RIS,  the  calamine  stone,  or  oxyde  of  sine ; 


a  kind  of  bituminous  fossil  earth,  which, 
when  mixed  with  copper,  producca  brass. 

C  AL'AMUS,  a  rush  or  reed  used  anciently 
as  «  pen  to  write  on  parchments  or  papyrus. 

The  i^eneric  Bamc  of  an  Indion  cane, 

otherwise  failed  rtfdiiiS -Aim,  a  kjttd  of 

reed,  or  aweet-aeenled  cane,  used  by  the 

Jew  5  FI5  A  pLTfllllllf- 

CALAN'DftA,  in  omithfllncr,  a  aperies 
of  lark  of  a  reddish  brown  colour. 

CALA&LT,  a  liffUt  npnn  rlii-rn>t. 

CAL'ATHt/B,  in  niitiiputy,  a  bnaket  or 
hamper,  made  Of  onicr*  ur  reeds,  need  to 

Eut  needle-*,  Ork  in,  or  to  hold  flWerv  Ca- 
ll hua  V-U.A  also  a  paii  fur  cherac-curda  and 
milk  ;  aJaaj  the  ouuil:  of  a  enp  ibr  vine  used 
in  sacrineea. 

CALA'TOK,  in  antiquity,  Wfi*  a  public 
servant  and  a  freeman,  fcuch  a*  a  Las  I  iff  or 
crier,  to  summon  comta,  synod*,  6ml  Other 
public  aaacmbliea.  Hc&W  attended  on  the 
prii-Jtrn  in  the  aocrnicfii. 

CAL'CARi  n  kind  of  furnace,  used  in 
glass  work*  for  the  calcination  of  land  irad 
salt  of  potash. 

CALCA'REOUS  EARTH,  or  Lime;  as 
marble,  limestone,  and  gypsum,  forming 
ranges  of  mountains,  and  containing  marine 
shells  and  bones  of  animals,  of  which  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  concentrated  ruins. 

CALCA'REOUS  SPAR,  crystallized  na- 
tive carbonate  of  lime. 

CALCAVEL'LA,  a  sweet  kind  of  Portu- 
guese wine. 

CAL'CEUS,  in  antiquity,  a  shoe,  or 
whatever  served  as  a  covering  for  the  foot. 
There  were  two  sorts,  the  ealeei  lunati, 
which  were  worn  by  the  patricians,  so 
called  from  an  ivory  crescent  with  which 
they  were  ornamented,  and  the  calcei  mulli, 
or  red  shoes.  They  came  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  leg,  but  only  covered  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  They  at  first  graced  the  feet  of 
royalty,  but  on  the  abolition  of  the  mo- 
narchy they  were  appropriated  to  those  who 
had  borne  a  curule  office. 

CALCIFEROUS,  producing  calx  or  lime. 

CALCINATION  is  the  chemical  process 
for  the  reduction  of  bodies  to  a  pulvericable 
state,  by  the  action  of  fire ;  or,  the  solution 
of  a  mixed  body  by  the  means  of  heat  or 
any  corroding  substance,  as  mercury,  aqua- 
fortis, &c,  whereby  it  is  reduced  to  powder. 

CAL'CIUM,  the  metallic  basis  of  lime. 

CALCOG'RAPHY,  an  engraving  after 
the  manner  of  a  drawing  in  chalk. 

CALC'-SINTER,  the  incrustations  of 
carbonate  of  lime  upon  the  ground ;  also, 
the  stalactites  attached  to  the  roofs  of 
caverns. 

CALC'-TUFF,  an  alluvial  formation  of 
carbonate  of  lime. 

CAL'CULART,  a  congeries  of  stony 
secretions  found  in  the  pulp  of  a  pear  and 
other  fruits. 

CALCULATION,  the  act  of  computing 
several  sums  by  means  of  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  division,  &c,  or  an 
estimate  formed  in  the  mind  by  comparing 
the  various  circumstances  which  influence 
its  determination. 

CALCULATO'RES,  accountants  among 
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the  Romans,  who  used  to  reckon  by  means 
of  little  stones  or  pebbles. 

CAL'CULUS,  (a  stone),  a  name  generally 
given  to  all  hard  concretions,  not  bony, 
which  are  formed  in  the  bodies  of  animals. 
Calculi  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
according  as  they  are  found  in  the  gall- 
bladder or  in  the  urinary  bladder :  the  first 
are  called  biliary  calculi;  the  second,  uri- 
nary calculi.  The  calculus  in  the  bladder  is 
called  lithiasis;  in  the  kidneys,  nephritis. 
In  mathematics,  the  differential  cal- 
culus is  the  finding  an  infinitely  small  quan- 
tity, which,  being  taken  infinite  times,  shall 
be  equal  to  a  given  quantity. 

CALDA'RIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  bath  heat- 
ed by  means  of  steam. 

CALEFA'CIENTS,  in  medicine,  such 
preparations  as  have  a  tendency  to  stimu- 
late the  action  of  the  blood. 

CALEFAC'TION,  a  way  of  preparing 
simple  or  compound  medicines  by  a  mode- 
rate heat  of  the  sun. 

CALENDAR,  a  register  of  time  divided 
into  months,  weeks,  and  days  throughout 
the  year;  together  with  an  account  of  the 
festivals  and  other  such  matters  as  serve 
for  the  daily  purposes  of  life.  The  Roman 
and  Julian  Calendars  were  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  the  Gregorian  and  Reformed  Calen- 
dars among  the  moderns.  It  received  its 
name  from  the  Roman  calends,  which  the 
first  day  of  each  month  was  called. 

CAL  ENDER,  a  machine  used  in  manu- 
factories, to  press  stuffs,  silks,  linens,  &c, 
to  give  them  a  fine  gloss  and  wavy  appear- 
ance. It  consists  of  two  thick  rollers  or 
cylinders,  revolving  so  nearly  in  contact 
with  each  other  that  cloth  passed  through 
between  them  is  not  only  smoothed,  but 
glased  by  their  powerful  pressure,  and  waved 
or  watered,  according  to  the  pattern  en- 
graved on  the  revolving  cylinders. 

CALENDULA,  the  Marigold,  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system,  class  19 
Syngenesia,  order  4  Polygamia  necessaria. 
The  species  are  perennials,  annuals,  and 
shrubs. 

CAL'ENTURE,  a  violent  ardent  fever, 
incident  to  sailors  in  hot  climates;  the 
principal  symptom  of  which  is,  their  desire 
to  rush  into  the  sea,  which,  it  is  said,  they 
imagine  to  be  a  green  field. 

CALIBER,  the  interior  diameter  of  the 
bore  of  any  piece  of  ordnance,  or  the  dia- 
meter of  a  shot  or  shell. 

CALIBER  COMPASSES,  a  particular 
instrument  used  by  gunners  for  measuring 
the  diameters  of  shot,  shells,  &c.  They  re- 
semble other  compasses,  except  in  their 
legs,  which  are  arched,  so  that  the  points 
may  touch  the  extremities  of  the  arch. 

CAL'ICO,  cloth  made  of  cotton.  It  is 
called  calico,  because  originally  brought 
from  Calicut,  a  kingdom  of  India  on  this 
side  of  the  Ganges,  on  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar. These  cloths,  whether  plain,  printed, 
dyed,  stained,  or  painted,  chintz,  or  mus- 
lins, are  all  included  under  one  general  de- 
nomination. 

CAL'ICO-PRINTING,  is  the  art  of  im- 
pressing cotton  cloth  with  topical  dyes. 


It  has  been  for  many  centuries  practised 
by  the  oriental  methods  in  Asia  and  the 
Levant,  but  it  was  unknown  in  this  country 
till  the  end  of  the  17&  century.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  superiority  of  our  present  im- 
proved cylindrical  machinery  for  calico- 
printing,  Dr.  Ure  says,  "the  economy  of 
labour  introduced  by  these  machines  is 
truly  marvellous ;  one  of  them,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  man  to  regulate  the  rollers, 
and  the  service  of  a  boy,  to  supply  the  co- 
lour troughs,  being  capable  of  printing  as 
many  pieces  as  nearly  200  men  and  boys 
could  do  with  blocks.  The  perfection  of 
the  engraving  is  most  honourable  to  our 
artisans.  The  French,  with  all  their  in- 
genuity and  neat-handedness,  can  produce 
nothing  approaching  in  excellence  to  the 
engraved  cylinders  of  Manchester,— a  pain- 
ful admission,  universally  made  to  me  by 
every  eminent  manufacturer  in  Alsace, 
whom  I  visited  in  my  late  tour." 

CAL'IDUCT,  in  antiquity,  a  pipe  or  ca- 
nal disposed  along  the  walls  of  a  house  for 
conveying  heat  from  a  furnace  to  the  va- 
rious apartments. 

CAL'lGA,  in  antiquity,  a  sort  of  sandal 
worn  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  whence  Ca- 
ligula derived  his  name.  These  caliga  were 
sometimes  adorned  with  gold  and  silver 
nails. 

CALIGATION,  dimness  of  sight,  caused 
by  aa  opacity  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
crystalline  lens ;  or  incipient  cataract. 

CA'LIN,  a  compound  metal  of  lead  and 
tin,  of  which  the  Chinese  make  tea-canis- 
ters, &c. 

CA'LIPH,  the  chief  sacerdotal  dignity 
among  the  Saracens  or  Mahometans,  vested 
with  absolute  authority  in  all  matters  re- 
lating both  to  religion  and  policy.  It  is  at 
this  day  one  of  the  Grand  Signior's  titles, 
as  successor  of  the  Prophet;  and  of  the 
Sophi  of  Persia,  as  successor  of  Ali.  The 
government  of  the  original  Caliphs  conti- 
nued from  the  death  of  Mahomet  till  the 
656th  year  of  the  hegira. 

CALKING,  or  CAULKING,  the  driving 
oakum  or  old  ropes  untwisted  into  the 
seams  of  a  ship,  to  prevent  their  leaking  or 
admitting  water:  after  which  they  are  co- 
vered with  hot  melted  pitch  or  resin.— -In 
S aiming,  the  covering  of  the  back  side  of  a 
esign  with  red  chalk,  and  tracing  lines 
through  on  a  waxed  plate  or  wall,  so  as  to 
leave  an  impression  of  the  colour  there. 

CALK'INS,  in  farriery,  the  prominent 
parts  at  the  extremities  of  a  horse-shoe, 
bent  downwards  and  forged  to  a  sort  of 
point. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE,  a  parliament- 
ary term  implying  an  imperative  call  or 
summons,  sent  to  every  member  on  some 
particular  occasion. 

CALLIONTMUS,  in  the  Linnaean  sys- 
tem of  fishes,  the  various  species  of  Dra- 
gonet. 

CALLI'STIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
Lesbian  festival,  at  which  the  women  pre- 
sented themselves  in  Juno's  temple,  in  or- 
der that  the  prize  might  be  assigned  to  the 
fairest.    There  was  a  similar  festival  of 
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Cera  Bleusinia,  among  the  Parrhasians ; 
aad  another  among  the  Eleans,  where  the 
most  beautiful  man  was  presented  with  a 
complete  suit  of  armour,  which  he  conse- 
erated  to  Minerva ;  to  whose  temple  he 
walked  in  procession,  being  accompanied 
by  his  friends,  who  adorned  hhn  with  rib- 
bons, and  crowned  him  with  a  garland  of 

"cALLO'SUM  COBTU8,  in  anatomy,  a 
medullary  prominence  in  the  brain,  seen 
when  separating  the  two  lateral  parts  of 
the  cerebrum. 

CALLUS,  the  new  growth  of  osseous 
matter  between  the  extremities  of  fractured 
bones;  or  any  dense,  insensible  knob  or 
horny  substance  on  the  skin. 

CALODBNDBUM,  a  fine  shrub,  native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

C AL'OMEL,  in  medicine,  the  submuriate 
of  mercury,  a  preparation  of  mercury  by 
sublimation  or  precipitation. 

CALORIC,  the  principle  or  cause  of 
heat,  as  distinguished  from  the  sensation. 

CALORIMETER,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  heat  given  out  by  a  body  in 
cooling. 

CAL'ORIMOTOR,  a  galvanic  instru- 
ment, in  which  the  calorific  effects  are  at- 
tended by  scarcely  any  electrical  power. 

CALOTE,  a  sort  of  skull-cap  worn  by 
the  French  cavalry  under  their  caps,  as  a 
guard  against  the  blows  of  the  sabre. 

CALVINISM,  the  theological  tenets  of 
John  Calvin,  who,  in  the  16tn  century,  flou- 
rished at  Geneva,  where  his  doctrines  still 
subsist.  The  doctrinal  parts  of  this  system 


differ  from  that  of  other  reformers  < 
vin's  period,  chiefly  in  what  regards  1 
"*  ■  '        *  screes  of  God,  by  which,  acco: 
ing  to  this  teacher, 


absolute  decrees  of  God,  by  which,  accord- 
ing to  this  teacher,  the  future  and  eternal 
condition  of  the  human  race  was  predeter- 
mined :  in  other  words,  Calvin  denied  the 
free  agency  of  man,  and  maintained  pre- 
destination. 

CAL1JMET,  a  symbolical  instrument  of 
great  importance  among  the  Indians  of 
America.  It  is  a  smoking-pipe,  the  bowl 
of  which  is  generally  made  of  a  soft  red 
marble,  and  the  tube  of  a  very  long  reed, 
ornamented  with  feathers.  This  instru- 
ment, the  use  of  which  bears  a  great  re- 
semblance to  the  cadnceus  of  the  Greeks, 
is  a  pledge  of  peace  and  good  faith.  The 
calumet  of  war,  differently  made,  is  used  to 
proclaim  war. 

CALX,  a  kind  of  fine  friable  powder  which 
remains  of  metals,  minerals,  &c.,  after  they 
have- undergone  the  violence  of  fire,  and 
have  lost  all  their  humid  parts.  From  be- 
ing combined  with  oxygen,  metallic  calxcs 
are  heavier  than  the  metal  from  which  they 
are  produced. 

CALYCANTHEMA,  the  17th  practical 
Lfnncan  order  of  plants,  the  corolla  and 
stamina  inserted  in  the  calyx. 

CALYCIFLORjE,  the  16th  Linnaran  na- 
tural order  of  plants ;  the  stamina  inserted 
in  the  calyx,  as  the  wild  olive,  &c.  | 

CALY'ClFORM,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  the  involucrum  when  it  has  the  appear-  ! 
anceofacalyx. 
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CALYCI8TJB,  an  appellation  given  by 
Linnaeus  to  those  botanists  who  have  class- 
ed plants  according  to  the  different  struc- 
ture of  the  calyx  or  flower-cup. 

CAL'YCLB,  in  botany,  a  diminutive  of 
calyx,  a  row  of  small  leaflets  placed  at  the 
base  of  the  calyx  on  the  outside. 

CALYPTRA,  in  botany,  a  thin  membra- 
naceous involucrum,  or  cowl,  usually  of  a 
conic  figure,  which  covers  the  parts  of 
fructification.  The  capsules  of  most  of  the 
mosses  have  calyptrss. 

CALYPTRANTHE8,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  12  IeotamMa,  order  1  Monogynia.  The 
species  are  shrubs,  natives  at  the  East  and 
West  Indies. 

CALYX,  in  botany,  a  term  for  the  em- 
palement  or  flower-cap,  or  that  part  of  a 
plant  which  surrounds  and  supports  the 
other  parts  of  the  flower. 

C  A'MBRIC,  a  species  of  fine  white  linen, 
made  of  flax,  said  to  be  named  from  Cam- 
bray,  in  Flanders,  where  it  was  first  manu- 
factured. 

CAMBER-BEAM,  in  architecture,  a 
beam  cut  hollow  or  archwise  in  the  middle, 
commonly  used  in  platforms. 

CAMUBRED,  an  epithet  for  the  deck 
of  a  ship,  the  flooring  of  which  is  highest 
in  the  middle:  also  when  it  is  defectively 
so,  or  what  is  sometimes  called  broken- 
backed. 

CAM'EL,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadru- 

ids,  of  the  order  of  pecora;  distinguished 

tan  the  rest  by  having  no  horns.  The 
dromedary  or  Arabian  camel  has  one  hunch 
on  the  back,  four  callous  protuberances  on 
the  fore  legs,  and  two  on  the  hind  legs. 
The  Bactrian  camel  has  two  hunches  on 
the  back.  By  the  camel's  power  of  sus- 
taining abstinence  from  drink  far  many 
days,  and  of  subsisting  on  a  few  coarse 
shrubs,  he  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  parch- 
ed and  barren  lands  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
The  Arabians  chiefly  subsist  on  the  milk  of 
their  camels ;  and  without  them  they  could 
neither  carry  on  trade,  nor  travel  over  their 
sandy  .deserts. 

CAMEI/LIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
monadelphia-polyandria  class  of  plants: 
the  flower  consists  of  five  ovated  petals, 
connected  vertically  at  the  base;  the  fruit 
is  a  turbinated,  lignose,  and  furrowed  cap- 
sule; the  seeds  are  numerous  and  small. 

CAM'ELOPARD,  or  GIRA'FFE.  This 
animal,  whose  existence  was  at  one  time 
disputed,  is  a  native  of  several  parts  of 
Africa,  living  in  forests,  and  feeding  on  the 
leaves.  This  animal  has  two  straight  horns, 
without  branches,  six  inches  long,  covered 
with  hair,  truncated  at  the  end  and  tufted. 
The  shoulders  are  of  such  a  vast  length,  as 
to  render  the  fore-part  of  the  animal  much 
higher  than  the  hind  part.  The  neck  is  very 
long,  the  head  slender  and  elegant,  and  the 
colour  of  the  body  a  dusky  white,  with  huge 
rusty  spots.  It  is  mild  and  inoffensive,  and, 
in  cases  of  danger,  has  recourse  to  flight  for 
safety;  but  when  obliged  to  stand  on  self- 
defence,  it  kicks  its  adversary. 

CAMEI/OPAR'DALIS,  in  astronomy,  a 
constellation,  consisting  of  39  stars,  situ- 
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ated  between  Gepheus,  Perseus,  Cassiopeia, 
Ursa  Major  and  Minor,  and  Draco. 

CAM'EO,  or  CAMA'IEU,  a  peculiar  sort 
of  onyx;  also,  a  stone  on  which  are  formed 
various  figures  and  representations  of  land- 
scapes. The  word  is  also  applied  to  any 
gem  on  which  figures  may  be  engraved. 

The  name  of  eamaieu  is  likewise  given 

to  such  paintings  as  have  but  one  colour, 
where  the  lights  and  shades  are  made  on  a 
ground  of  gold  or  asure. 

CAMERALI8TICS,  the  science  of  fi- 
nance or  public  revenue,  comprehending  the 
means  or  raising  and  disposing  of  it. 

CAMERA  LU'CIDA,  an  optical  instru- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  making  the  image 
of  any  object  appear  on  the  wall  in  a  light 
room,  either  by  day  or  night.— —Also,  an 
instrument  for  drawing  objects  in  true 
perspective. 

CAM'ERA-OBSCU'RA,  or  dark  chamber, 
an  optical  machine  or  apparatus,  in  which 
the  light  being  collected,  and  thrown 
through  a  single  aperture,  external  objects 
are  exhibited  distinctly,  and  in  their  native 
colours,  on  any  white  surface  placed  within 
the  machine. 

CAMI3ADE,  a  French  term  for  attack- 
ing or  surprising  an  enemy  by  night.  It 
obtained  the  name  from  the  soldiers  wear- 
ing their  shirts  over  their  other  clothes, 
that  they  might  be  known  to  each  other. 

CAM'LET,  a  sort  of  stutf  originally  made 
of  camel's  hair  and  silk  mixed,  but  now  of 
wool  and  silk. 

CAMP,  the  residence  of  an  army  resting 
in  tents ;  or,  the  place  and  order  of  tents 
for  soldiers  in  the  field.  On  the  continent 
of  Europe  tents  are  abolished,  and  the 
armies  bivouac  in  the  open  air,  or,  if  the 
time  will  allow  it,  lodge  in  huts  built  of 
branches,  &c.  In  short,  in  the  progress  of 
the  military  art,  camps  have  become  more 
slight  and  simple,  even  with  those  who  still 
continue  to  make  use  of  them. 

CAMPAIGN,  the  space  of  time  during 
which  an  army  is  kept  in  the  field.  A  cam- 
paign is  usually  from  spring  to  autumn; 
but  sometimes  armies  make  a  winter  cam- 
paign. 

CAMPANA'CEjE,  one  of  Linnteus's  na- 
tural order  of  flowers,  including  those  that 
are  bell-shaped,  as  the  campanula,  convol- 
vulus, &c. 

CAMPANOL'OGT,  the  art  of  casting 
bells,  or  of  ringing  them. 

CAMPAN'ULA,  or  Bbli  Fiower,  a  ge- 
nus of  plants,  mostly  perennials,  and  bearing 
a  bell-shaped  flower.  Several  sorts  of  the 
campanula  are  natives  of  Britain. 

C  AMP  AN'U  LATE,  or  Camfaw'i- 
tobm,  in  botanv,  an  epithet  for  the  corolla, 
calvx,  &c.,  when  either  is  be'u-shaped. 

CAM'PHOR,  a  white  concrete  crystal- 
line substance,  of  an  acrid  bitter  taste  and 
a  penetrating  smell.  It  is  extracted  from 
the  laurus  camphora,  a  large  tre-?  growing 
wild  in  Borneo,  Sumatra,  &c.  To  obtain 
camphor,  the  tree  is  cut  down,  and  divided 
into  pieces,  and  the  camphor  is  taken  out ; 
it  being  found  in  small  whitish  flakes  in 
and  near  the  centre  of  the  tree.    It  is  then 


repeatedly  soaked,  washed,,  and  separated 
from  all  extraneous  matter.  Camphor  is 
altogether  volatile  and  inflammable,  soluble 
in  vinous  spirits,  oils,  and  mineral  acids, 
but  not  in  water,  alkalies,  or  vegetable 
acids.— On  or  CAMrnoa,  an  oil  which 
is  procured  by  the  solution  of  camphor  in 
nitric  acid. 

CAM'PHOBATED,  an  epithet  for  any 
liquid  mixed  or  impregnated  with  camphor. 

CAMPHOROS'MA,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  4  Tetandria,  order  1  Monogynia;  the 
species  of  which  are  mostly  shrubs. 

CAM'PION,  in  botany,  the  Agrottemma 
of  Linnssus.  The  rose  campion,  or  Agro- 
stemma  Coronaria,  is  a  well-known  garden 
flower. 

CAMPUS  MAII, 


iversary  assem- 
bly of  our  ancestors,  held  on   May-day, 
they  confederated  together  for  defence 
•    rtallil 


My  o 
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of  the  kingdom  against  all  its  en 

CAMPUS  MARTIU8,  amoi  io- 

mans,  a  field,  by  the  side  of  er, 

where  the  youth  exercised  them^lvr*  in 
warlike  exercises.  It  was  so  callrd.  on 
account  of  a  temple  that  stood  on  it,  con- 
secrated to  the  god  Mars.  Tl  Is, 
Brutus  and  Collatinus,  made  it  ice 
for  holding  the  comitia  or  aan-inMini  of 
people,  and;  in  after  times,  it  wa*  turned 
with  a  great  quantity  of  fine  statues. 

CANADA  BALSAM,  a  medicinal  sub- 
stance which  is  obtained  from  the  Pinu* 
balsamea. 

CANAL',  an  artificial  river,  provided 
with  locks  and  sluices,  and  sustained  by 

banks  and  mounds. In  anatomy,  a  duct 

or  passage  in  the  body  of  an  animal,  through 
which  any  of  the  juices  flow,  or  other  sub- 


stances pass. 

CANA'RIUM  AUGU'EIUM,  in  anti- 
quity, a  sacrifice  among  the  Romans,  of  a 
red  dog,  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  the 
fury  of  the  dog-star  on  the  approach  of 
harvest. 

CANA'RY-BIRD,  an  elegant  yellow  sing- 
ing bird  much  bred  in  England,  brought 
originally  from  the  Canary  Islands,  where 
it  is  of  a  white  colour. 

CANCELLA'RIA  CUTtlA,  in  arche- 
ology, the  court  of  Chancery. 

CANCEL'LI,  in  architecture,  trellis,  or 
lattice-work,  made  of  cross  bars  of  wood 
or  iron.  Also,  the  balusters  or  rails  en- 
compassing the  bar  of  a  court  of  justice. 

CAN'CER,  in  medicine,  a  hard  ulcerous 
and  exceedingly  painful  swelling,  and  ge- 
nerally seated  in  the  glandulous  parts  of 
the  body.-: In  astronomy,  a  constella- 
tion, and  the  fourth  sign  in  the  sodiac, 
which  the  sun  enters  on  the  twenty-flrst 
of  June,  thence  called  the  summer  solstice. 
— — Cawcbb,  tropic  of,  a  small  circle  of  the 
sphere,  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  passing 
through  the  beginning  of  Cancer. 

CAN'CRITE,  a  fossil  or  petrified  crab. 

CANDELATBRA.  Numerous  domestic 
utensils  intended  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing lights,  received  this  name  by  the  an- 
cients; while  cv«Jry  variety  of  form  and  the 
most  costly  materials  were  occasionally  put 
in  requisition  to  produce  candelabra  of  ex- 
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skill  and  labour,  modern  artists  have  greatly 
excelled  them  in  lightness,  grace,  and  utility. 
CAN'DIDATE,  a  person  who  seeks  or 
aspires  to  some  public  office.  In  the  Ro- 
man commonwealth,  the  Cawdidati  were 
obliged  to  wear  a  white  robe,  during  the 
two  years  of  their  soliciting  for  a  place. 
This  garment,  according  to  Plutarch,  they 
wore  without  any  other  clothes,  that  the 
people  might  not  suspect  they  concealed 
money  for  purchasing  votes ;  and  also,  that 
they  might  the  more  easily  show  to  the 
people,  the  scars  of  those  wounds  they  had 
received  in  fighting  for  the  defence  of  the 
commonwealth. 

CANDIDATI  MIL'ITES,  an  order  of 
soldiers,  among  the  Romans,  who  served  as 
the  emperor's  body-guards,  to  defend  him 
in  battle.  They  were  the  tallest  and 
strongest  of  the  whole  troops ;  and  were 
called  eandidati,  in  consequence  of  being 
clothed  in  white. 

CAN'DIIL,  a  measure  of  capacity  in 
India,  by  which  a  ship's  burden  is  esti- 
mated as  it  is  by  tons  in  Europe.  A  candiil 
is  600  cwt. 

CAN'DLE-BERRY-TREE,  the  Mtk'ica 
Cebif'kba,  or  wax-bearing  myrtle ;  a  shrub 
common  in  North  America,  from  the  ber- 
ries of  which  a  kind  of  wax  or  oil  is  pro- 
duced of  which  candles  are  made. 

CANDLEMAS  DAT,  the  festival  ob- 
served on  the  second  of  February,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  purification  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary.  It  is  borrowed  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ancient  Christians,  who  on  that 
day  used  an  abundance  of  lights  both  in 
their  churches  and  processions,  in  memory, 
as  is  supposed,  of  our  Saviour's  being  on 
that  day  declared  by  Simeon  "  to  bt  a  light 
to  lighten  the  Gentiles."  In  imitation  of  this 
custom,  the  Roman  Catholics  on  this  day 
consecrate  all  the  tapers  and  candles  which 
they  use  in  their  churches  during  the  whole 
year. 

CAN'DT,  a  preparation  of  sugar  made 
by  melting  and  crystallizing  it  several 
times. 

CAN'DYTUFT,  in  botany,  the  Iberia,  an 
annual  that  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  bear- 
ing a  white  or  purple  flower. 

CANEPH'ORJE,  the  noble  Athenian  vir- 
gins who  carried  the  baskets  at  the  festival 
of  the  Panathenea  of  Minerva. 

CANEPHCRIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
ceremony  which  made  part  of  a  feast  cele- 
brated by  the  Athenian  virgins,  on  the  eve 

of  their  marriage  day. Canefhoria  is 

also  the  name  of  a  festival  of  Bacchus,  ce- 
lebrated particularly  by  the  Athenians,  on 
which  the  young  virgins  carried  golden 
baskets  full  of  fruit.  The  baskets  were 
covered,  to  conceal  the  mystery  from  the 
uninitiated. 

CAN'FARA,  a  sort  of  ordeal  by  fire,  as 
it  once  existed  in  this  kingdom.  The  ac- 
cused carried  hot  irons  in  his  hands ;  and 
if  he  came  off  unhurt,  he  was  deemed  in- 
nocent. 

CAN1CA,  a  kind  of  wild  cinnamon,  re- 
sembling the  clove  in  flavour. 


CANICULAR  DAYS,  commonly  called 
dog-days,  a  certain  number  of  days  pre- 
ceding and  ensuing  the  heliacal  rising  of 
the  eanieula,  or  the  dog  star,  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians  began 
their  year  at  the  rising  of  the  dog  star, 
reckoning  to  its  rise  again  the  next  year, 
which  is  called  the  annu*  eanarius. 

CANINA'NA,  in  zoology,  a  species  of 
serpent  in  America;  so  called  because  it 
may  be  treated  as  familiarly  as  a  dog. 

CA'NIS,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds,  class 
Mammalia,  order  Per*.  This  genus  compre- 
hends animals  that  differ  very  essentially 
from  each  other  in  their  habits,  as  the  dog, 
the  wolf,  the  fox,  and  the  jackall.  Our  obser- 
vations will  only  extend  to  the  chief  pecu- 
liarities of  the  dog,  or  Canit  familiaris. 
They  cultivate  the  society  of  men,  and  are 
but  rarely  found  wild :  they  feed  on  flesh 
and  farinaceous  vegetables ;  they  digest 
bones:  they  are  extremely  docile,  affec- 
tionate, and  vigilant  in  their  intercourse 
with  men :  they  have  an  aversion  to 
strangers  generally,  and  particularly  beg- 
gars. They  are  capable  of  imitation  and 
instruction,  and  in  many  instances  seem 
endowed  with  a  degree  of  intelligence  more 
allied  to  human  reason  than  to  animal  in- 
stinct.  Ca'wis,  in  astronomy,  the  name 

of  two  constellations  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere-, namely,  Canis  Major  and  Canis 
Minor. 

CAN'KER,  a  corroding  disease  which 

occurs  frequently  in  fruit  trees. Also,  a 

fungous  excrescence  in  the  feet  of  horses. 

CAN'NEL-COAL,or  CANAL-COAL,  in 
mineralogy,  the  Bitumen  ampelites  of  Lin- 
nseus ;  a  hard,  opaque,  inflammable  jet- 
black  fossil  coal,  which  burns  with  a  bright 
white  flame,  like  a  candle.  It  is  sufficiently 
solid  to  be  cut  and  polished,  and  is  often, 
like  jet,  made  into  trinkets.  In  the  fire  it 
decrepitates  and  breaks  into  angular  frag- 
ments, leaving  a  strong  or  iooty  residuum. 

CAN'NEQUIN,  white  cotton  cloth 
brought  from  the  East  Indies,  made  in 
pieces  of  about  eight  ells  long. 

CAN'NON,  a  piece  of  ordnflMce,  or  a 
heavy  metallic  gun  for  a  battery,  mounted 
on  a  carriage.  Guns  of  this  kind  are  made 
of  jron  or  hrwK,  ami  of  different  ,ix»,  car- 
rying u.kll*  frnni  three  or  four  to  forty-tight 
poiunlj'  tngftU-  Tim  rxplottOtt  being  di- 
recred  by  die  tube,  bulls  and  miteilcs  are 
earned  fo  grcfll  dialiun'r-*  uith  destructive 
force.  In  a  tir)J  of  buttle  tfcflf  are  often 
drawn  by  horses  est  lijrbt  ramaprcSf  and 
aw  f;ilJr-U  ti4>  I  il  |iiic4-i.  or  ftylftg  jirtilJery. 

CANOE,  jpron,  rJtf-aiew' )  a  small  ijoat, 
marlF  iif  the  trunk  of  a  In*,  hollnvi  cd  out 
by  catting  Hf  Inpnkif  3  and  aou^trmci  also 
of  Pieces  t>f  bark  joined  together,  U  is  im- 
pel M  try  a  puddle  ULMt'Hd  of  fin  nar  [  nnd  is 
"■sad  by  the  uncivil  jm-i!  uatirjin  iu  bocJi  he- 
iLtphcres. 

CANON,  a  law  or  ordinance  of  the 
church.  The  Canon  Law  consists  of  rules 
drawn  from  Scripture,  from  the  writings  of 
the  ancient  fathers,  from  the  ordinances  of 

councils,  and  the  decrees  of  the  pope 

Also  a  dignitary  of  the  church.   Originally, 
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canons  were  only  priests,  or  inferior  eccle- 
siastics, who  lived  in  community,  residing 
near  the  cathedral  church  to  assist  the 
bishop,  depending  entirely  on  his  will,  sup- 
ported by  the  revenues  of  his  bishopric, 
and  living  in  the  same  house  as  his  domes- 
tics or  counsellors,  &c  By  degrees,  these 
communities  of  priests,  shaking  off  their 
dependence,  formed  separate  bodies;  in 
time  they  freed  themselves  from  their  rules, 
and  at  length  ceased  to  live  in  a  commu- 
nity.  Canon  of  8eripture,  is  that  body  of 

books  of  the  Holy  Scripture  which  serves 
for  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice. In  mo- 
dern music,  a  canon  is  a  kind  of  perpetual 
fugue,  in  which  the  different  parts,  begin- 
ning one  after  another,  repeat  incessantly 

the  same  air. In  mathematics,  it  is  used 

for  a  general  rule  for  resolving  all  cases  of 
a  like  nature  in  geometry,  algebra,  &c. 


signifies,  agreeable  to  the  canons  of  the 
church ;  as,  canonical  hourt,  or  hours  pre- 
scribed by  the  canons  for  prayers. 

CANONIZATION,  an  act  of  the  Romish 
church,  by  which  it  takes  upon  itself  to 
rank  a  deceased  person  among  the  cata- 
logue of  its  saints;  but  the  act  is  preceded 
by  beatification,  and  by  an  examination 
into  the  life  and  "miracles"  of  the  de- 


CAN*ONRY,  or  CAN'ONSHIP,  the  bene- 
fice filled  by  a  canon.  It  differs  from  a 
prebend,  inasmuch  as  a  prebend  may  subsist 
without  the  canonicate ;  whereas  a  canon- 
icate  is  inseparable  from  a  prebend:  again, 
the  rights  of  suffrages,  and  other  privileges, 
are  annexed  to  the  canonicate,  and  not  to 
the  prebend. 

CANO'PTJS,  in  astronomy,  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  the  rudder  of  Argo,  a 
constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

CAN'OPY,  a  magnificent  covering  raised 
over  an  altar,  throne,  chair  of  state,  pulpit, 
See.  In  figurative  language  the  »*y  is  called 
a  canopy. 

CANT,  quaint  or  vulgar  language,  af- 
fected by  particular  persons  or  professions, 
and  not  authorized  by  established  usage. 

In  architecture,  a  term  expressing  the 

position  of  any  piece  of  timber  not  standing 
square.— —Cant-moulding,  a  moulding  with 
a  bevelled  surface  applied  to  the  capitals  of 

columns. Cant-timber*,  in  ship-building, 

those  timbers  which  are  situated  at  the 
two  ends  of  a  ship,  and  canted  or  raised 
obliquely  from  the  Keel. 

CANTAB'ILE,  in  music,  a  term  applied 
to  movements  intended  to  be  in  a  graceful 
and  melodious  style. 

CANTANTE,  in  music,  a  term  to  denote 
the  vocal  part  of  the  composition. 

CANTATA,  a  song,  or  composition,  in- 
termixed with  recitatives,  airs,  and  different 
movements,  chiefly  intended  for  a  single 
voice,  with  a  thorough  bass,  though  some- 
times with  other  instruments. 

CANTEEN',  a  public-house  licensed  in 
every  barrack  or  fort  to  sell  liquors.  Also, 
a  semi-cylindrical  tin-case,  carried  over  a 
soldier's  knapsack,  to  carry  his  cooked 
victuals  in. 


CANTHAR'IDES,  in  medicine,  (the  Can- 
tkarit  Veticatoria,  or  Spanish  fly),  are  in- 
sects of  the  scarabaeus,  or  beetle-kind:  they 
are  usually  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  of 
a  fine  shining  gold  and  green  colour,  but 
of  a  fetid  smell.  When  bruised,  they  are 
universally  used  as  a  vesicatory,  or  blister- 
ing plaster.  Taken  internally,  they  act  as 
the  most  energetic  acrid  poison ;  and  though 
in  some  disorders  this  medicine  is  taken  in 
small  doses,  as  a  powerful  stimulant,  its 
use  requires  the  greatest  caution  on  the 


sub- 


:  requires  the  greatest  caution  on 
•t  of  the  physician. 
:ANTHAR'IDIN,    that  peculiar   i 


stance  existing  in  the  cantharides,  which 
causes  vesication. 

CANTHARUS,  in  antiquity,  a  tankard 
sacred  to  Bacchus. 

CANTHI,  in  anatomy,  cavities  at  the 
extremities  of  the  eye-lids,  commonly  called 
the  corners  of  the  eye:  the  internal  or 
greater  canthus  is  next  the  nose ;  the  ex- 
ternal or  lesser  canthus  near  the  temple. 

CANTICJS,  ancient  dramatic  soliloquies, 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  as  inter- 

CANTICLES,  the  Song  of  Songs,  in  the 
Bible,  supposed  to  be  a  marriage  song 
written  by  Solomon;  to  be  explained  by 
compositions  of  a  similar  nature  in  East- 
ern countries.  By  other  writers  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  series  of  sacred  idyls,  each 
distinct  and  independent  of  the  other. 

CANTILE'ENA,  in  music,  the  treble 
melody,  or  upper  part  of  any  composition. 

CANTO,  a  part  or  division  of  a  poem, 
answering  to  what  in  prose  is  called  a 
book.  In  Italian,  eanto  is  a  song;  and  it 
signifies  also  the  first  treble,  or  highest 
vocal  part. 

CANTON,  a  small  division:  hence,  in 
heraldry,  a  small  square,  separated  from  the 

rest  of  the  coat,  is  called  a  canton. In 

military  affairs,  troops  billetted  into  diffe- 
rent quarters  or  divisions,  are  said  to  go 
into  cantonment*.— — In  geography,  a  small 
district  of  territory,  constituting  a  distinct 
state  or  government,  as  the  cantons  in 
Switzerland. 

CANTONED,  in  architecture,  is  when 
the  corner  of  a  building  is  adorned  with  a 
pilaster,  an  angular  column,  rustic  quoins, 
or  anything  that  projects  beyond  the  level 
of  a  wall. 

CANVAS,  a  coarse  sort  of  cloth,  of  which 
there  are  several  kinds.  Among  others,  are 
1.  That  worked  regularly  in  little  squares 
as  a  basis  for  tapestry  :  2.  That  which  is 
called  buckram :  3.  The  cloth  used  for  pic- 
tures :  And,  4.  That  employed  for  sails  of 
ships,  tents,  &c. 

CAN'ZONE,  or  CANZOWA,  in  music, 
a  song  or  air  in  two  or  three  parts,  with 
passages  of  fugue  and  imitation ;  but  it  is 
sometimes  used  for  a  kind  of  lyric  poem,  in 
Italian,  to  which  music  may  be  composed 
in  the  style  of  a  cantata. 

CANZONET,  in  music,  a  short  song,  in 
one  or  two  parts.  • 

CAOPCIBA,  in  botany,  a  Brazilian  tree, 
growing  to  the  height  and  shape  of  a 
beech. 
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CAOUCHOUC,    or    CAOUTCHOUC, 

(pron.  coo-chook)  improperly  called  elastic 
gum,  and  more  commonly  India  rubber,  is 
obtained  from  the  milky  juice  of  several 
plants  and  trees,  particularly  from  the 
syringe  tree  of  Cayenne.  Its  elasticity  is 
such  that  it  can  be  stretched  to  a  great 
extent,  and  its  pliancy  is  increased  by  heat. 
From  its  softness,  elasticity,  and  imperme- 
ability to  water,  it  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  many  articles ;  and  since  it  is  easily 
dissolved  by  the  purified  naptha  from  coal 
tar,  which  forms  a  cheap  and  effectual 
solvent,  and  does  not  change  its  properties, 
the  solution  has  been  most  extensively  em- 
ployed to  give  a  thin  covering  to  cloth,  so 
as  to  render  it  impervious  to  moisture.  It 
is  also  used  for  over-shoes,  and  when  dis- 
solved in  oils  forms  a  flexible  varnish. 
Caouchouc  is  principally  obtained  from 
South  America,  and  usually  brought  to 
Europe  in  the  form  of  pear-shaped  bottles, 
which  are  formed  by  spreading  the  juice 
over  a  mould  of  clay,  then  drying  by  expo- 
sure to  the  sun,  or  to  the  smoke  of  burning 
fuel :  after  which  it  is  ornamented  on  the 
outside,  and  the  clay  in  the  inside  is  moist- 
ened with  water,  and  picked  out. 

CAP,  a  part  of  dress  made  to  cover  the 
head.  The  use  of  caps  and  hats  is  referred 
to  the  year  1449,  the  first  seen  in  Europe, 
being  at  the  entry  of  Charles  VII.'  into 
Rouen :  from  that  time  they  began  to  take 

place  of  hoods  or  chaperons. Cap,  in 

architecture,  the  uppermost  part  of  any 
assemblage   of  principal    or   subordinate 

parts. In  ship-building,  cap  is  a  square 

piece  of  timber,  placed  over  the  head  or 

upper  end  of  a  mast. In  botany,  the 

pileus,  or  top  of  the  fungus,  generally  shaped 
like  a  plate  or  bonnet. Cap  of  mainte- 
nance, one  of  the  ornaments  of  state,  car- 
ried before  the  kings  of  England  at  the 
coronation.  It  is  of  crimson  velvet,  faced 
with  ermine.  It  is  also  frequently  met 
with  above  the  helmet,  instead  of  wreaths, 
under  gentlemen's  crests.  — —  Cap-a-pie, 
(French)  from  head  to  foot. 

CAPA"CITT,  in  a  general  sense,  means 

the  power  of  containing  or  holding. In 

geometry,  the  solid  contents  of  a  body.— 
In  chemistry,  that  state,  quality,  or  consti- 
tution of  bodies,  by  which  they  absorb  and 
contain,  or  render  latent,  any  fluid ;  as  the 
capacity  of  water  for  calorie. 

CAPE,  in  geography,  a  promontory  or 
headland  projecting  into  the  sea  farther 
than  the  rest  of  the  coast,  as  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Cape  St.  Vincent,  Ac. 

CATER,  the  bud  of  the  caper-bush, 
much  used  for  pickling.  It  grows  in  many 
parts  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

CATET,  ihc  nnnie  of  the  French  race  of 
kit  wen  118  sovereigns  to 

Eu  rojw ,  v  Li . ,  a  <v  k  i  h  ;s  of  France,  22  kings  of 
Portu^nl,  un,  11  of  Naples  and 

Sicily.  3  of  Hanmry,  3  emperors  of  Con- 
st* :  ,j.  of  Navarre,  17  dukes  of 
BuritMuclj',  12  dukt!*  of  Brittany,  2  dukes  of 
Lor-ruinr,  and  4  dukes  of  Parma. 

CA  ETAS,  in  Inn;  a  writ  of  two  sorts; 
onr.  U-  iV .  - i?  j  u  J  »  ii  i j-  rk  c,  to  take  the  defendant ; 


the  other  after,  which  is  called  the  writ  of 
execution 

CAP'ILLARY,  in  a  general  sense,  an 
epithet  given  to  things  on  account  of  their 
extreme  fineness,  or  resemblance  to  hair. 

Capillary  Ores,  in  mineralogy,  the  same 

with  those  otherwise  denominated  arbore- 
scent, or  striated. Capillary  Plants  art 

such  plants  as  have  no  main  stem,  but 
whose  leaves  arise  from  the  root,  upon 
pedicles,  and  produce  their  seeds  on  the 
back  of  their  leaves,  as  the  fern,  maiden- 
hair, &c. Capillary  Tuft**,  tubes  of  hair- 
like fineness,  in  which  fluids  ascend,  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  being 
intercepted  within  the  tube,  by  its  sides, 
and  being  complete  and  unintercepted  on 
the  outside  of  the  tube. Capillary  Ves- 
sels, in  anatomy,  the  smallest  and  extreme 
parts  of  the  minutest  ramifications  of  the 
veins  and  arteries. 

CAPILLA'IRE,  a  kind  of  syrup,  extracted 
from  maiden-hair. 

CAPIL'LAMENT,  in  botany,  a  fine  fila- 
ment, like  a  hair,  that  grows  in  the  middle 
of  a  flower,  with  a  little  knob  at  the  top. 

CAPITAL,  in  commerce,  the  fund  or 
stock,  in  money  and  goods,  of  a  merchant, 
manufacturer,  &c.,  or  of  a  trading  company. 

A  floating  capital  is  that  which  remains 

after  payment  is  made  for  all  the  apparatus 
and  implements  of  the  business.— —Ficti- 
tious capital  generally  means  nothing  more 
or  less  than  excessive  credits,  which  throw 
the  management  and  disposition  of  a  great 
deal  of  property  into  the  hands  of  persons 
who  are  not  able  to  answer  for  the  risks  of 
loss  from  its  bad  management,  or  other 

causes. Capital,  in  architecture,  the 

uppermost  part  of  a  column  or  pilaster, 
serving  as  the  head  or  crowning,  and  placed 
immediately  over  the  shaft,  and  under  the 
entablature.— Capital,  in  geography,  the 
metropolis,  or  chief  city  or  town  of  an 
empire,  kingdom,  state,  or  province. 

CAPITA!  PUNISHMENT.  No  subject 
has  been  more  discussed,  particularly  of 
late  years,  than  that  by  which  the  right 
and  the  expediency,  assumed  by  govern- 
ments, to  inflict  the  penalty  of  death  for 
offences  against  the  safety  and  good  order 
of  society,  is  questioned;  nor  is  there  any 
subject  whatever,  perhaps,  mora  deserving 
of  the  calm  and  dispassionate  examination 
of  philosophers  and  jurists.  It  has  been 
ably,  and,  as  we  think,  justly  argued,  that 
when  the  right  of  society  is  once  admitted 
to  punish  for  offences,  it  seems  difficult  to 
assign  any  limits  to  the  exercise  of  that 
right,  short  of  what  the  exigencies  of  so- 
ciety require.  No  government  has  the  right 
to  punish  cruelly  and  wantonly:  but  still 
the  discretion  must  be  vested  somewhere, 
to  say  what  shall  be  the  degree  of  •punish- 
ment to  be  assigned  to  a  particular  offence. 
That  discretion  must  be,  from  its  nature, 
justly  a  part  of  the  legislative  power,  and 
to  be  exercised  according  to  the  actual 
state  of  society.  The  very  frequency  of  a 
crime  must  often  furnish  a  very  strong 
ground  for  severe  punishment,  not  only  as 
it  furnishes  proof  that  the  present  punish* 
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norm  jj  i]i*nflkU'ut  to  deter  mrn  fror 
mitring  it*  but  from  ihe  Lmrrawil 
S3tp  oi  protecliag  society  icumt  J 
out  crime*.  The  fiplit  »f  prti'tpm 
hainet  the-  punuhmcut  mf  dtstb  Imi 
doubled  by  inn!  distinigujilu'id  j.u- 
and  the  duubt  i*  often  the  aecLjm[uu 
of  e  luirhJy  cuJ.tiTd.twl.  rninrj,  inclined 
inchiliE/L'nec  nf  a  Tfimantif!  scuaibikty.  and 
bekt-uu*  in  btiuiiui  iimftiiUliilUf      tt  is 

Often  said,  that  ni  Hie  IB  the,  p/l  ut  I....  I,  it 
cannot  be  jntily  taken  «wr.jr.  by  buiaas 
le/ft",  Tnue :  life  u  the  ppft  of  iiori ;  but 
are  not  aur  perta-nisl  en  dowine  ti  Is  aJiu  the 
gift  of  God  7  ku  1Tb  not  given  mnti  a  nftht 
to  person*]  liberty  mid  lucmiQDlinn — a  r.ght 
to  «t  Bnd  dnnk  and  breathe  at  large,  at 
Wt'll  as  to  exist  T—  yet  no  one 
by  way  of  punishment,  be  ma 
in  a  aoktary  cell ;  that  be  way  bo  perpetu- 
al]? impnMiDpd  ur  deprived  of  free  air,  or 
fr—|Bilfci|  to  lire  uu  bread  find  w  ntur.  But 
the  expediency  of  capital  jpuEiiaJi»ii'iii  uil'en 
indeed,  a  wide  skid  fur  dWniiktn.  Irt  bat 
may  be  •  tried?  iiiit,  tuny  mnl  cj^nyt  be  ex- 
pedient }  and  a  wise  Legislature  will  be  alow 
m  f  is  it  inn  *»ib  capita)  punishment  any 
crimes  bat  such  &i,  «^_  ^  a  iu^li  degree 
atrocioaa  and  dangerous  to  society,  end 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  effectually 
guarded  against.  The  bloodiest  codes  are 
not  those  which  hate  most  effectually  sup- 
pressed offences ;  nay,  men  sometimes  are 
hardened  by  the  frequent  spectacles  of  ca- 
pital punishments,  and  in  some  degree 
grow  indifferent  to  them;  besides,  no  so- 
ciety can  lawfully  exercise  the  power  of 
punishing,  beyond  what  the  iust  exigencies 
of  that  society  require.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  total  abolition  of  capital  punishments 
would,  iu  some  cases  at  least,  expose  so- 
ciety to  the  chances  of  deep  and  vital  in- 
juries. On  a  deliberate  consideration  of 
the  subject,  and  on  reference  to  the  expe- 
rience of  most  nations,  it  will  probably  be 
found,  that  capital  punishment  ought  not 
wholly  to  he  dispensed  with;  but  that  for 
any  offences  which  are  not  of  enormous 
magnitude,  there  exists  no  necessity  or  ex- 
pediency for  applying  so  mat  a  severity. 
Much,  however,  must  still  depend  upon  the 
opinion  and  character  of  the  age,  the  pre- 
vailing habits  of  the  people,  and  upon  the 
sound  exercise  of  legislative  discretion.  In 
former  times  ever*  species  of  torture  was 
occasionally  resorted  to ;  burning  the  cri- 
minal at  the  stake,  quartering  him  alive, 
breaking  his  limbs  upon  the  wheel,  cruci- 
fixion, exposure  to  the  fury  of  wild  beasts, 
and  other  savage  punishments,  were  com- 
mon in  offences  of  an  atrocious  character, 
and  more  especially  for  those  of  a  treason- 
able kind ;  but  it  is  now  allowed  in  nearly 
every  civilised  country,  that  the  simple  in- 
fliction of  death  is  sufficient  for  the  ven- 
geance of  the  law,  be  the  crime  what  it 
may.  But  upon  the  question  whether  exe- 
cutions ought  to  be  in  public  or  in  private, 
a  great  diversity  of  opinion  still  exists.  That 

Sublic  spectacles  of  this  sort  have  a  ten- 
ency  to  brutalize  and  harden  the  people— 
and  that  the  courage  and  firmness  with 


which  the  criminal  often  meets  death,  have 
a  tendency  to  awaken  feelings  of  sympathy, 
and  to  take  away  much  of  the  horror  of  the 
offence,  as  well  as  of  the  punishment— may 
certainly  be  true.  Yet,  that  sueh  specta- 
cles are  the  only  means  to  bring  home  to 
the  mass  of  the  people  a  salutary  dread 
and  warning,  may  be  true  likewise.  To 
which  we  ought  to  add,  that  if  punishments 
were  inflicted  in  private,  it  could  never  be 
known  whether  they  were  justly  and  pro- 
perly inflicted  upon  the  persons  condemn- 
ed; neither,  indeed,  could  we  be  sure  that 
srsons  might  not  become  the 
•e  this  however  as  it  may,  we 
feel  gratified  that  the  dictates 
of  humanity  have  lately  triumphed  over 
the  barharous  renes  of  an  undue  severity : 
and  that,  to  the  credit  of  the  age  we  live 


they  were:  capital  punishment  for  many 
kinds  of  felony,  which  a  few  years  ago  dis- 
graced our  criminal  code,  has  at  length 
been  obliterated,  and  punishments  of  a 
milder  nature  substituted  for  it. 

CAPITALIST,  a  man  of  large  property, 
which  cither  is  or  may  be  employed  in 
trade. 

CAPITATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
stigma  which  grows  in  the  form  of  a  hemi- 
sphere; and  for  a  whorl,  when  the  flowers 
stand  so  thick  as  to  form  a  hemisphere. 

CAPITATION,  a  tax  or  imposition  raised 
on  each  person  in  consideration  of  his  la- 
bour, industry,  office,  rank,  &c.  It  is  a  very 
ancient  kind  of  tribute,  and  answers  to 
what  the  Latins  called  rrteuram,  by  which 
taxes  on  persons  are  distinguished  from 
taxes  on  merchandise,  called  vtetigalia. 

CAP'ITE,  in  law,  a  sort  of  ancient  te- 
nure, whereby  a  man  held  lands  of  the 
crown,  by  knighf  s  service  or  in  socage. 

CAPITO  ANADROMU8,  in  ichthyo- 
logy, a  fish  of  the  cod  kind,  living  both  in 
rivers  and  seas;  so  called  on  account  of  its 
great  head. 

CAPITOL,  a  castle,  in  ancient  Rome,  on 
the  Mons  Capitolinus,  where  there  was  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  in  which  the 
senate  assembled;  and  on  the  same  spot  is 
still  the  city-hall  or  town-house;  where  the 
conservators  of  the  Roman  people  hold 
their  meetings.  The  foundations  of  the 
capitol  were  laid  by  Tarquin  the  elder,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  189:  his  successor  Serviua 
raised  the  walls,  and  Tarquin  the  Proud 
finished  it  in  221;  but  it  was  not  conse- 
crated till  the  third  year  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings,  and  establishment  of  the  con- 
sulate. The  capitol  consisted  of  three  part  a> 
a  nave,  sacred  to  Jupiter ;  and  two  wings, 
the  one  consecrated  to  Juno,  and  the  other 
to  Minerva :  it  was  ascended  by  stairs ;  the 
frontispiece  and  sides  were  surrounded  with 
galleries,  in  which  those  who  were  honou  red 
with  triumphs  entertained  the  senate  at  a 
magnificent  banquet,  after  the  sacrifices 
had  been  offered  to  the  gods.  Both  the 
inside  and  outside  were  enriched  with  nu- 
merous ornaments,  the  most  distinguished 
of  which  was  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  with 
his  golden  thunder-bolt,  sceptre,  and  crown. 


THB   OXLDIBO  ALOBB   OF  THB  CAPITOb  COST  12,000  TALBBTS,  OB   2,000,0002. 


THB  CIVIL  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  LAWS  OF  CKARLEHAGlfB  WIBI  CALLED  CAFITVLABIBS. 
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In  the  capitol  also  were  a  temple  to  Jupiter 
the  guardian,  and  another  to  Juno ;  with 
the  mint;  and  on  the  descent  of  the  hill 
was  the  temple  of  Concord.  This  beautiful 
edifice  contained  the  most  sacred  deposits 
of  religion,  such  as  the  ancylia,  the  books 
of  the  sybils,  Ac. 

CAPTTOLINE  GAMES.  These  were 
annual  games  instituted  by  Camillus,  in 
honour  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  in  com- 
memoration of  the  preservation  of  the  ca- 
pitol from  the  Gauls.  There  was  also 
another  kind  of  Capitoline  games,  instituted 
by  Domitian,  and  celebrated  every  five  years, 
at  which  rewards  and  crowns  were  bestowed 
on  the  poets,  champions,  orators,  histo- 
rians, &c. 

CAPIT-ULA  RURA'LIA,  assemblies  or 
chapters  held  by  rural  deans  and  parochial 
clergy  within  the  precinct  of  every  distinct 
deanery. 

C APITTJLABY,  the  body  of  laws  or  sta- 
tutes of  a  chapter,  or  of  an  ecclesiastical 
council. 

CAPITULATION,  in  military  affairs,  a 
treaty  made  between  the  garrison  of  a 
place  besieged  and  the  besiegers,  for  sur- 
rendering on  certain  conditions.  The  term 
is  also  applicable  to  troops  in  any  situation 
in  which  they  are  compelled  to  submit  to  a 
victorious  enemy. 

CAPITULUM,  in  antiquity,  a  transverse 
beam  in  the  military  engines  of  the  an- 
cients, wherein  were  holes  for  the  strings 

with  which  they  were  set  in  motion. in 

botany,  Capitulum  denotes  a  mode  of  in- 
florescence, when  several  flowers  form  a 

kind  of  head  or  ball. In  anatomy,  it 

means  a  small  head,  or  protuberance  of 
a  bone  received  into  the  concavity  of 
another. 

CAPITI,  a  tree  of  Braxil,  the  flower  of 
which  resembles  a  rose.  It  grows  to  a  great 
height,  and  yields  the  baltam  of  eapM. 

CAP'NIAS,    in  mineralogy,    a  kind  of 

jasper,  of  a  smoky  colour. In  botany,  a 

vine  which  produces  part  white  and  part 
black  grapes. 

CAPONNIE'RE,  in  fortification,  a 
covered  lodgment  placed  in  the  glacis,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  counterscarp ;  and  in 
dry  moats,  with  embrasures  or  loop-holes 
through  which  the  soldiers  may  fire. 

CAPOTE,  a  large  great  coat,  with  a 
hood  or  cowl,  which  is  sometimes  worn  by 
sentinels  in  bad  weather. 

CAPTARIS,  the  Cafbb-bush,  a  shrub, 
the  trunk  and  fruit  of  which,  when  pickled, 
are  eaten.    It  is  also  used  in  medicine. 

CA'PRA,  the  Goat,  in'  zoology,  consti- 
tutes a  genus  of  quadrupeds,  of  the  order 
pecora,  distinguished  from  the  other  genera 
of  this  order,  by  their  hollow,  rough,  and 
erect  horns,  which  bend  a  little  backwards. 
Of  this  genus  authors  enumerate  a  great 
many  species,  as  the  common  goat ;  the 
rupicapra,  or  chamois-goat;  the  star;  the 
gazelle;  and  several  others. 

CATILE  SALTANTES,  in  meteorology, 
exhalations  or  fiery  meteors  which  some- 
times appear  in  the  atmosphere,  assuming 
various  irregular  shapes. 


CAFREOLATB,  in  botany,  having  ten- 
drils, or  filiform  spiral  claspers,  by  which 
plants  fasten  themselves  to  other  bodies,  as 


CAPREOXUS,  in  anatomy,  the  helix  of 

je  ear. In  botany,  the  clasp  or  tendril 

of  a  vine  or  other  plant. 

CAPRICCIO,  in  music,  the  term  for  that 
irregular  kind  of  composition  in  which  the 
composer,  without  any  restraint,  follows 
the  bent  of  his  humour.— —Cafbiccio'so 
denotes  that  the  movement  before  which  it 
is  written,  is  to  be  played  in  a  free  and 
fantastic  style. 

CA'PRICORN,  in  astronomy,  a  southern 
constellation,  and  one  of  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  on  the 
21st  of  December.  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  a 
small  circle  of  the  sphere,  parallel  to  the 

Suinoctial,  passing  through  the  beginning 
Capricorn  or  the  winter  solstice,  which 
is  the  sun's  greatest  southern  declination, 


pelago,  a, 
declaring 


Aely  23  degrees  and  a  half. 

CAPRIFICATION,  a  method  used  in 
the  Levant  for  ripening  the  fruit  of  the 
domestic  fig  tree,  by  means  of  insects  bred 
in  that  of  the  wild  fig  tree.  The  capri- 
fication  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
corresponds  in  every  circumstance  with 
what  is  practised  at  this  day  in  the  Archi- 
and  in  Italy.  These  all  agree  in 
ig  that  the  wild  fig  tree,  caprificue, 
never  ripened  its  fruit ;  but  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  ripening  that  of  the  garden  or 
domestic  fig  tree,  over  which  husbandmen 
suspend  its  branches. 

CAFRIOLE8,  in  horsemanship,  are 
those  leaps  which  a  horse  makes  in  the 
same  place  without  advancing,  in  such  a 
manner  that  when  he  is  at  the  height  of  the 
leap,  he  jerks  out  with  his  hind  legs. 

CAP'SICUM,  a  plant,  native  of  South 
America,  the  fruit  of  which  is  a  pod,  and  the 
strongest  kind  of  pepper,  known  by  the 
name  of  Cayenne  Pepper. 

CAPSTAN,  in  a  ship,  a  strong  massy 
column  of  timber,  of  the  nature  of  a  wind- 
lass, placed  behind  the  mainmast,  used  for 
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weighing,  or  raising  up  anchors,  or  any 
other  purpose  in  which  great  power  is  re- 
quired. 

CAP'SULA,  in  chemistry,  a  sort  of 
earthen  pan,  in  which  things  are  put  that 
are  to  undergo  a  violent  operation  by  fire, 

CAP8ULARE8  ARTERL*,  in  anatomy, 
the  arteries  of  the  renal  glands ;  so  called 
because  they  are  enclosed  by  a  capsule. 

CAP'SULATED,  in  botany,  enclosed  in 
anything,  as  a  walnut  in  its  green  husk. 

CAPSULE,  the  seed-vessel  of  a  plant ; 
it  is  composed  of  several  elastic  valves, 
which  usually  burst  open  at  the  points 
when  the  seeds  are  ripe;  it  differs  from  a 
pod,  in  being  roundish  and  short. 

CAPTAIN,  in  the  army,  the  commander 
of  a  company  of  foot  or  a  troop  of  horse ; 
and  in  the  naval  or  merchant  service,  the 
commander  of  a  vessel. A  Captain-lieu- 
tenant is  an  officer,  who,  with  the  rank  of 
captain  and  pay  of  lieutenant,  commands  a 

company  or  troop. A  Po»t*aptain  in  the 

British  navy,  is  an  officer  commanding  any 
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car]  %  yeto  ©tctionan?  of  tfr  Utiles  ICettw*.  [car 


BMitl  of-war,  from  (El  e>U|<  tif  rJin  ILnnf  diimi  to 
a  Rhlp-rigg&il  alocp.- — A  mwn  eminently 
skilled  in.  W4u  or  military  affairs  in  ntyltda 
"jvMkt  A*jirdin,"  u  the  Duktul"  W"LJiiBi?iaa. 

CAP'TlON,  in  Iav.  the  set  of  nJtiuu  nay 
penob  by  any  judicial  proccii. 

CAPUCHIN'S,  on  ardtr  of  Frtn^can 
frian  in  the  ftonmh  Eburoh,,  ao  raiJ&d  trom 
their  rirfwfkt nr hood  *gu e4  to  their habits, 
Bud  hfiUjfiuk;  ilijw.il  their  backs* 

CAP  L  L.Vin  sfttiquitr,  a wrwikii  m.^uil 
wish  tuo  tulfidJcn  faf  ta*io£  uul  out  of  one 
VfcaMl  into  another.  The  person  Hiin  did 
tlilx  office  w-at  callud  thi.  ru^n'ii.-ur. 

CA'Ft'Tj  in  wt»t«mij,  the  Urah,  ■which 
is  ilindfd  iiiEu  the  skull,  trrinHt.m.  and  ihe 
fiirr;,  /drir*.  The  ckidl  pun  litis  of  the 
Crown,  lb:  vtrtoj;  lUe  posterior  part,  or 
«rr  Fpuj! ;   1 1) l-  ab [ friar  part  or  *fac(p«d  :   mid 

the  teiiifiLi'i,  or  Umpvra, C*j-ut  Obiti- 

ri'M,  a  wry  neck,  which  is  gCUcraJij'  A  rpat- 
m-  ilC  B^hWOQFd 

C  A'PUT  M  U  RTD I  M,  i  11  rbr  m !■  t  r* ,  tie 

in*.1  ft  re^idutunof  any  bodvr  ivununi  -w^r 
all  the  volatile  and  humid  part*  JiaTC  bitgn 

ex  1  meted. 

CAR' A  BINE*  orCAR'ElNE,  a  short  grin 
Uacd  by  tltti  cavalry, 

I  -\  K.-vC'A'RA,  in  orailLmkijjr,  a  Uracil  urn 
■pccJL-*  of  falm,  the  iiuvV  of  winch  11  of  B 

pal*  bfOWQ  -CohrUr,  Yari4'£JlU'd  Willi    h|.l<(.a  of 

white  anil  reiiaw.  It  it  one  of  the  merit 
beautiful  of  the  hawk  kind,  ami  about  the 
cue  of  a  tame  iiium  u. 

CAR  'ACOI.K,  ihn  half  wh«i  whuh  b 
huraeuum  nuio,  till. v.  U>  the  right  ui  l«ft. 
The  cavalry  make  a  caracole  after  each  dis- 
charge, in  order  to  papa  to  the  rear  of  the 
squadron. 

CAB'ACOLY,  a  mixture  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper,  of  which  are  made  rings  and 
other  ornaments,  for  bartering  with  savage 
tribes. 

CAR  AGROUGH,  a  Turkish  silver  coin, 
weighing  nine  drachms.' 

CARAHUATA,  in  botany,  the  Bromelia 
aeana,  or  aloe  of  Brazil,  the  concreted  juice 
of  which  is  supposed  to  be  ambergris. 

CA'RAITES,  a  sept  among  the  Jews  who 
adhere  doaely  to  the  text  and  letter  of  the 
scriptures,  rejecting  the  rabbinical  inter- 
pretations and  the  cabbala. 

C  ARAM'BOLA,  in  botany,  Malws  ludica, 
a  tree  growing  in  the  East  Indies  which 
bears  fruit  thrice  a  year. 

CAR'AMEL,  sugar  refined  by  repeated 
boiling.    Also,  ornaments  made  of  sugar. 

CAJLAN'N  A,  the  gum  or  resin  of  the  ca- 
ranna  tree,  growing  in  South  America. 

CARAPACE,  the  shell  of  the  turtle  or 
tortoise. 

CAR' AT,  or  CAR'ACT,  the  standard 
weight  by  which  the  fineness  of  gold  is 
distmguished.  If  the  gold  be  so  fine  that, 
in  purifying,  it  loses  nothing,  or  but  very 
little,  it  is  said  to  be  gold  of  24  carats ;  if  it 
lose  one  carat,  it  is  said  to  be  gold  of  23 
carats.— — Cabat,  in  weighing  diamonds, 
&c.,  a  weight  of  four  grains. 

CARAVAN',  in  the  East,  a  company  of 
travellers,  and  more  particularly  of  mer- 
chants, who  for  their  greater  security,  pro- 


ceed in  a  body  through  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  or  other  region  infested  with  rob- 
bers. Such  a  company  often  have  more 
than  a  thousand  camels  to  carry  their  bag- 
gage and  goods ;  and  as  they  walk  in  single 
file,  the  line  is  often  a  mile  long.  Proper 
officers  are  appointed  to  regulate  every 
thing  during  their  march,  the  chief  of 
whom  has  the  title  of  Caraoan-Batki. 

CARAVAN'SERA,  or  CARAVAN  SERY, 
a  large  building  or  inn  for  the  reception  of 
travellers  and  the  caravans.  The  building 
commonly  forms  a  square,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  spacious  court,  and  under  the 
arches  or  piassas  that  surround  it,  there 
runs  a  bank,  raised  some  feet  above  the 
ground,  where  the  merchants  and  travellers 
take  up  their  lodgings,  the  beasts  of  burden 
being  tied  to  the  foot  of  the  bank.  In  the 
upper  part,  there  are  generally  private 
apartments,  the  use  of  which  is  costly.  In 
many  of  them,  however,  the  hospitality  is 
gratuitous,  it  being  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon for  a  pious  Mussulman  to  establish, 
during  his  life  or  by  will,  one  or  more  of 


CAR'AWAT,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Cumst, 
the  seeds  of  which  have  an  aromatic  nvmW 
and  a  warm  pungent  taste.  They  are  used 
in  cakes,  &e.,  and  distilled  with  spirituous 
liquors. 

CARCBON,  the  pure  or  essential  part  of 
charcoal.  Though  this  substance  abounds 
throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  is 
also  contained  in  animal  and  even  mineral 
bodies,  yet  it  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  a  state  of  absolute  purity.  It  is  indeed 
remarkable,  and  would  be  almost  incredible 
if  the  results  of  modern  chemistry  did  not 
render  it  indisputable,  that  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  the  gems,  the  diamond,  is  nothing 
but  pure  crystallised  carbon.  For  many 
ages  the  diamond  was  considered  as  in- 
combustible; and  Newton  was  the  first 
person  who  conjectured,  from  its  great  re- 
fractive power,  that  it  waa  capable  of  com- 
bustion. By  the  union  of  carbon  with 
oxygen,  it  produces  twogaseous  substances, 
the  first  of  which  waa  formerly  called  fixed 
air,  now  called  carbonic  acid;  and  the 
second,  containing  less  oxygen,  the  oxyde 
of  carbon. 

CAR'BONATE,  in  chemistry,  a  com- 
pound formed  by  the  combination  of  car- 
bonic acid  with  different  bases,  as  carbon- 
ate of  copper,  carbonate  of  lime,  &c. 

CARBON  IC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  a  co- 
lourless, inodorous,  elastic  fluid,  being  a 
compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen  in  its  ga- 
seous state,  called  fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid 
gat.  It  is  one  and  a  half  times  heavier 
than  atmospheric  air,  and  will,  therefore, 
neither  support  animal  life  nor  combustion. 
It  is  the  gas  which  is  generated  by  fermen- 
tative processes,  and  which  so  often  proves 
destructive  to  persons  who  inhale  it  in 
mines,  wells,  or  very  confined  apartments. 
All  kinds  of  spring  and  well-water  contain 
carbonic  acid,  which  they  absorb  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  to  which  they  are  partly 
indebted  for  their  agreeable  flavour;  but 
the  water  which  contains  carbonic  acid  is 
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matory  tumour,  or  painful  gangr 
which  being  Muted  deeply,  in 
Tided  with  cellular  membrane, 


wholly  deprived  of  it  by  boiling.— -Cer- 
bonoua  and,  ii  carbon  not  fully  aaturated 
with  oxygen. 

CAR'BUNCLE,  in  surgery,  an  inflam- 

*  "  "  gangrenous  boil, 

in  parts  pro- 

me,  does  not 

soon  discoTer  its  whole  dimensions,  nor  the 

ill-digested  matter  it  contains It  is  also 

the  name  of  a  very  beautiful  gem,  of  a  deep 
red  or  scarlet  colour,  known  to  the  ancients 
as  the  anthrax.  When  held  up  against 
the  sun,  it  loses  its  deep  tinge,  and  be- 
comes exactly  of  the  colour  of  burning 
charcoal,  whence  the  propriety  of  the  name 
they  gave  it.  It  has,  however,  been  sup- 
posed by  some  modern  mineralogists  that 
the  carbuncle  of  the  ancients  was  garnet. 

Cabbubclb,  in  heraldry,  a  charge  or 

bearing,  consisting  of  eight  radii,  four  of 
which  make  a  common  cross,  and  the  other 
four  a  saltier. 

CARBUNCULATION,  the  blasting  of 
the  young  buds  of  trees  or  plants,  by  ex- 
cessive heat  or  cold. 

CAR'BURET,  in  chemistry,  a  substance 
formed  by  the  combination  of  carbon  with 
metals,  earth,  or  alkali. 

CAR'BURETTED  HTDROGEN  GA8, 
a  substance  formed  of  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon, which  on  being  duly  excited,  fires 
oxygen,  and  radiates  light  and  heat,  as  in 
gas  lights,  and  all  other  lights.  The  gas 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  fin- 
damp  among  miners  is  pure  carburetted 
hydrogen. 

CAR'CANET,  in  archeology,  a  chain  for 
the  neck. 

CARCASS,  the  body  of  a  dead  animal, 
especially  a  brute;  that  of  the  human  spe- 
cies being  railed  a  corpse.— —Carcass,  in 
building,  the  shell  or  timber  work  of  a 
house  before  it  is  lathed  and  plastered  or 
the  floors  laid.— —In  gunnery,  an  iron  case 
or  hollow  vessel,  of  an  oval  figure,  filled 
with  combustible  and  other  substances,  to 
be  thrown  from  a  mortar  into  a  town,  to 
set  fire  to  buildings.  It  has  two  or  three 
apertures  from  which  the  fire  blazes,  and 
the  light  sometimes  serves  as  a  direction 
in  throwing  shells.  It  is  furnished  with 
pistol  barrels,  loaded  with  powder  to  the 
muscle,  which  explode  as  the  composition 
burns  down  to  them. 

CARCE'RES,  in  the  ancient  Circensian 
games,  were  inclosures  in  the  circus,  where- 
in the  horses  were  restrained  till  the  signal 
was  given  for  starting,  when,  by  an  inge- 
nious contrivance  they  all  at  once  flew 
open. 

CARCINCMA,  in  medicine,  a  cancer; 
also,  a  turgescence  of  the  veins  of  the  eye. 

CARD  AMINE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnssan  system,  class  1  Te- 
tradpnamia,  order  2  SiUquota. 

CARDAMOM,  a  perennial  plant  growing 
in  the  East  Indies.  The  seeds  are  of  an 
aromatic  and  pungent  flavour,  and  are  used 
as  a  stimulant. 

CAR'DIALGY,  sometimes  called  the 
cardiac  pasrion,  is  the  heart -burn,  a  vio- 
lent sensation  of  heat  and  acrimony  in  the 


left  orifice  of  the  stomach,  seemingly  at  the 
heart,  but  rising  into  the  esophagus. 

CARDINAL,  which  in  a  general  sense 
signifies  principal  or  pre-eminent,  is  formed 
of  the  Latin  word  tarda,  a  hinge,  agreeably 
with  the  common  expression,  in  which  it 
is  said  of  an  important  matter  that  every 
thing  rums  upon  it :  thus  Justice,  Prudence, 
Temperance,  and  Fortitude  are  called  the 

four  cardinal  virtu**. The  cardinal  siffnt, 

in  astronomy,  are  Aries,  Libra,  Cancer,  and 

Capricorn. The  cardinal  paint*  of  the 

compass,  north,  south,  east,  and  west.— — 
Cardinal  number*,  in  grammar,  are  the  num- 
bers, one,  two,  three,  Ac.,  which  are  inde- 
clinable, in  opposition  to  the  ordinal  num- 
bers, first,  second,  third,  &c. 

CARDINAL,  in  the  Roman  hierarchy, 
an  ecclesiastical  prince  and  subordinate 
magistrate,  who  has  a  voice  in  the  conclave 
at  the  election  of  a 
advanced  to  that 
of 


action  of  a  pope,  and  who  maybe 

1  to  that   dignity  himself.     The 

a  cardinal  is  a  red  soutanne,  a 

rochet,  a  short  purple  mantle,  and  a  red 


hat;  and  his  1 


f  address,  "His  end- 


CARDINAL-FLOWER,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Lobelia,  of  many  species.  They  are 
fibrous-rooted  perennials,  from  two  to  five  or 
six  feet  high,  with  erect  stalks,  ornamented 
with  spear-shaped  leaves,  and  spikes  of 
beautiful  monopetalous  flowers  of  scarlet, 
blue,  and  violet  colours. 

CARD1NG-MACHINE,  an  instrument 
of  modern  invention  for  combing,  breaking, 
and  cleansing  wool  and  cotton.  It  consists 
of  cylinders,  thick  set  with  teeth,  and  put 
in  motion  by  the  force  of  water,  steam,  Ac. 

CAR'DIOID,  in  mathematics,  an  alge- 
braic curve,  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  heart. 

CAR  DITB,  a  fossa  or  petrified  shell,  of 
the  genus  contrast. 

CARD8,  pieces  of  pasteboard,  of  an  oblong 
shape,  painted  or,  rather,  printed,  of  various 
figures,  made  into  packs  of  52  in  number, 
and  used  by  way  of  amusement  in  different 
games.  They  are  divided  into  four  kinds, 
viz.  diamonds,  hearts,  clubs,  and  spades, 
and  thirteen  of  each  kind,  so  that  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  combinations  may  be  formed 
with  them,  and  games  of  chance  thereby 
rendered  highly  interesting. 

CAREENING,  in  sea  language,  the 
bringing  a  ship  to  lie  down  on  one  side,  in 
order  to  trim  and  caulk  the  other. 

CAR'GO,  the  goods,  merchandize,  and 
effects  which  are  laden  on  board  a  ship, 
exclusive  of  the  crew,  rigging,  ammunition, 
provisions,  guns,  &c  The  lading  within 
the  hold  is  called  the  inboard  cargo,  in 
distinction  from  horses,  cattle,  &e»  carried 
on  deck. 

CAR'GOOSE,  a  fowl  belonging  to  the 
genus  Colymbut,  called  the  Crested  Diver. 

CAR'IBOO,  in  zoology,  a  quadruped  of 
the  stag  kind. 

CAR'ICA,  in  botany,  the  Papau,  a  tree 
bearing  a  fleshy  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  small 
melon. 

CAR'ICOUS,  in  medicine,  an  epithet 
given  to  tumours  resembling  a  fig. 
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«8,  b  species  of  chimes  fre- 

Low  Countries,  particularly 

Antwerp,  and  played  on  a 


CARILLONS,  b 
quent  in  the  Low 

at  Ghent  and  Ant  ___  ,— #  —    -  - 

number  of  bells  in  a  belfry,  forming  a  com- 
plete  series  or  scale  of  tones  or  semitones, 
like  those  of  the  harpsichord  and  organ. 

CARTINATRD,  in  botany,  shaped  like 
the  keel  of  a  ship;  applied  to  a  calyx,  leaf, 
or  nectary. 

CARLINE,  a  piece  of  timber  in  a  ship, 
ranging  fore  and  aft,  from  one  deck  beam 
to  another,  directly  over  the  keel,  and  serv- 
ingaa  a  foundation  for  the  body  of  the  ship. 

Carline  £nm  are  timbers  lying  across 

from  the  sides  to  the  hatchway,  and  serving 
to  sustain  the  deck. 

CAR'LOCK,  a  kind  of  isinglass  obtained 
from  Russia,  made  of  the  sturgeon's  blad- 
der, and  used  in  clarifying  wine. 

CAR'MELITES,  an  order  of  mendicant 
friars,  very  numerous  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
They  wear  a  scapulary,  or  small  woollen 
habit,  of  a  brown  colour,  thrown  over  the 
shoulders. 

CAR'MEN,  a  Latin  term,  used,  in  a  gene- 
ral sense,  to  signify  a  verse ;  but  in  a  more 


peculiar  sense,  to  signify  a  spell,  charm,'* 
form  of  expiation,  execration,  ftc,  couched 
in  few  words,  placed  in  a  mystic  order,  on 


which  its  efficacy  was  supposed  to  depend. 

CARMINATIVES,  medicines  which  ex- 
pel wind,  promote  perspiration,  and  are 
anti-spasmodic. 

CAR/MINE,  a  pigment  or  powder  of  a 
deep  red  or  crimson  colour,  procured  from 
cochineal,  and  used  for  painting  in  minia- 
ture. 

CARNATION,  a  beautiful  sort  of  clove 
pink,  having  its  bright  colours  equally 
marked  all  over  the  flowers.— —In  painting, 
flesh  colour. 

CARNE'LIAN,  a  precious  stone,  either 
red,  flesh-colour,  or  white.  The  finest  car- 
nehans  are  those  of  the  East  Indies :  there 
are  some  beautiful  ones  in  the  rivers  of 
Silesia  and  Bohemia;  and  some  of  a  quality 
not  to  be  despised  in  Britain.  The  use  to 
which  they  are  most  generally  applied  is 
that  of  seals. 

CAR'NIVAL,  the  feast  or  season  of  re- 
joicing previous  to  Lent,  celebrated  with 
great  spirit  throughout  Italy,  when  feasts, 
balls,  operas,  concerts,  masquerades,  Ac, 
abound.  The  churches  are  filled  with  cho- 
risters, and  the  streets  with  masks.  This 
festival  flourishes  more  particularly  at  Ve- 
nice, where  it  begins  on  the  second  holiday 
in  Christmas,  and  where  it  boasts  to  have 
had  at  one  time  seven  sovereign  princes 
and  thirty  thousand  foreigners  among  its 
votaries. 

CARNIVOROUS,  an  epithet  applied  to 
animals  that  feed  on  flesh. 

CAR  OB-TREE,  the  Cerotonia  Siliqna, 
a  native  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Levant.  It 
is  an  evergreen,  growing  in  the  hedges,  and 
produces  long,  flat,  brown-coloured  pods, 
filled  with  a  mealy  succulent  pulp,  of  a 
sweetish  taste.  Though  not  accounted 
very  wholesome,  these  pods  are  often  eaten 
by  the  poorer  classes  in  times  of  scarcity. 

CAROLITIC  COLUMNS,  in  architec- 


ture, columns  with  foliated  shafts,  deco- 
rated with  leaves  and  branches  winding 
spirally  around  them,  or  forming  crowns 
and  festoons. 

CARO'LUS.  a  gold  coin  struck  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  at  that  time  valued  at 
twenty  shillings,  but  afterwards  current  at 
twenty-three. 

CAROTID  ARTERIES,  in  anatomy, 
two  arteries  in  the  neck,  which  convey  the 
blood  from  the  aorta  to  the  brain. 

CARP,  in  ichthyology,  a  species  of  Cy- 
prinus,  an  excellent  fish  for  ponds.  These 
fishes  breed  rapidly,  grow  to  a  large  sise, 
and  live  to  a  great  age. 

CAR  PA8U8,  in  botany,  a  highly  poison- 
ous herb,  resembling  myrrh. 

CARPATH1CUM,  in  medicine,  a  name 
for  the  fine  essential  oil  distilled  from  the 
fresh  cones  of  firs,  &c 

CARPENTRY,  the  art  of  cutting, 
framing,  and  joining  timber,  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings:  it  is  subservient  to 
architecture,  and  is  divided  into  koum-car- 
pentry  and  thip-crpudry. 

CARPENTER'S  RULE,  a  tool  generally 
used  in  taking  dimensions,  and  casting  up 
the  contents  of  timber  and  the  artificer's 
work. 

CARPE'SIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnxan  system,  class  19  8ynge*e*ia,  or- 
der 2  Potfqawuu  mptrjlna;  one  of  the  spe- 
which   '     *  "  * 


is  the  well-known  chry- 


cies  of 
santhemum. 

CARPET,  a  sort  of  stuff  wrought  either 
with  the  needle  or  the  loom,  and  used  as 
a  covering  for  the  floor.  Persian  and 
Turkish  carpets  are  the  most  costly;  but 
a  variety  of  other  kinds  are  used,  many  of 
which  are  both  elegant  and  durable. 

CAR'POLITE,  petrified  fruits,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  are  nuts  converted 
into  sflex. 

CARTU8,  in  anatomy,  the  wrist. 

CARHACK,  a  large  armed  vessel  em- 
ployed  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  East  In- 
dia and  Brazilian  trade. 

CARRA'GO,  in  the  military  art  of  the 
ancients,  a  barricade,  made  by  carts  and 
wagons,  which  the  Gauls  and  other  bar- 
barous nations  put  in  the  way  to  impede 
the  progress  of  an  enemy. 

CARRARA,  a  hard  white  kind  of  marble, 
somewhat  resembling  the  Parian ;  so  called 
from  the  town  of  Carrara,  where  it  was 
found. 

CAR'RICK-BITT8,  in  a  ship,  the  bitts 
which  support  the  windlass.— Cabbicb- 
bbno,  a  particular  kind  of  knot. 

CARRONA'DB,  a  short  piece  of  ord- 
nance, having  a  large  caliber,  and  a  cham- 
ber for  the  powder,  like  a  mortar. 

CARRU'CA,  in  anfiquity,  a  splendid 
kind  of  chariot,  or  car  on  four  wheels, 
which  were  made  of  brass,  ivory,  silver, 
and  sometimes  of  gold. 

CARTE-BLANCHE,  a  blank  paper,  sign- 
ed at  the  bottom  with  a  person's  name,  and 
given  to  another  person  with  permission 
to  fill  it  up  as  he  pleases ;  applied  gene- 
rally in  the  sense  of  unlimited  terms  being 
granted. 
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CARTE,  in  fencing,  a  thrust  with  a 
■word  at  the  inside  ofthe  upper  part  of 
the  body. 

CARTEL,  an  agreement  between  two 
states  for  the  exchange  of  their  prisoners 
of  war.— —A  earteLakip,  a  ship  commis- 
sioned in  time  of  war  to  exchange  the  pri- 
soners of  any  two  hostile  powers;  also  to 
earry  any  particular  request  from  one  power 
to  another.  The  officer  who  commands  her 
is  ordered  to  carry  no  cargo,  ammunition, 
or  implements  of  war,  except  a  gun  for  the 
purpose  of  firing  signals. 

CARTE'SIANS,  those  who  adhere  to  the 
opinions  of  Des-Cartes.  This  philosopher 
has  laid  down  two  principles,  the  one  me- 
taphysical, the  other  physical.  The  meta- 
physical proposition  is  this;  "I  think, 
therefore  lam:"  the  physical  one,  "No- 
thing exists  but  substance."  Substance 
he  makes  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  a  substance 
that  thinks,  the  other  a  substance  extend- 
ed; whence  actual  thought  and  actual  ex- 
tension are  the  essence  of  substance. 

CARTHAGINIAN,  a  native  of  ancient 
-Carthage,  or  something  pertaining  to  that 
celebrated  city,  which  was  situated  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  modern  Tunis.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Phoenicians,  and  destroyed  by  the  Ro- 

CARTHAMU8,  in  botany,  Wild  or  Bas- 
tard Saffron,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  19 
Sjfngenena,  order  1  Polygamia  aqualu. 

CARTHUSIANS,  a  religious  order, 
founded  in  the  year  1080,  by  one  Bruno. 
They  received  their  name  from  Chartreuse, 
the  place  of  their  institution.  They  are  so 
remarkable  for  their  austerity,  that  they 
never  leave  their  cells  except  to  go  to 
church,  nor  speak  to  any  person  without 
leave. 

CARTILAGE,  or  in  common  language 
gristle,  a  part  Of  the  animal  body,  harder 
and  drier  than  a  ligament,  and  softer  than 
a  bone ;  its  use  is  to  render  the  articulation 
of  the  bones  more  easy.  Of  the  cartilages 
that  unite  the  bones  together,  some  join 
them  so  firmly,  as  to  allow  no  sensible  mo- 
tion ;  and  others,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
allow  of  different  motions,  as  in  those  by 
which  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra;  are  con- 
nected. The  first  grow  easily  hard,  the 
other  appear,  in  some  measure,  viscid,  and 
retain  their  flexibility. 

CARTILAGINOUS  FISHES,  those  hav- 
ing cartilaginous  instead  of  bony  skele- 
tons. Many  of  these  are  viviparous,  as 
the  ray  and  shark;  others  oviparous,  as  the 
sturgeon.    They  are  now  subdivided  into 

Branekiottegi  and  Chondropterygii. Car- 

tilagitunuleqf,  in  botany,  a  leaf  surrounded 
with  a  margin,  thicker  than  the  rest,  but 
composed  of  the  same  substance 

CARTOON',  a  design  drawn  upon  large 
sheets  of  paper  for  the  purpose  of  being 
traced  upon  any  other  substance,  where 
the  subject  is  to  be  finished.  The  most 
celebrated  cartoons  in  existence  are  those 
of  Raphael,  seven  of  which  are  at  Hampton- 
Court,  and  were  originally  designed  for 
tapestry. 


CARTOUCH',  a  case  of  wood  holding 
about  four  hundred  musket  balls,  besides 
iron  balls,  from  six  to  ten,  to  be  fired  out  of 
a  howitzer.  Also,  a  portable  box  for  charges. 
— —In  architecture,  cartouches  are  blocks 
or  modillions  used  in  the  cornices  of  wains- 
coted apartments:  also  ornaments  repre- 
senting a  scroll  of  paper. 

CARTRIDGE,  a  case  of  paper  or  parch- 
ment filled  with  gunpowder,  mid  used  in 
the  charging  of  guns.  The  cartridges  for 
small  arms,  prepared  for  battle,  contain  the 
powder  and  ball:  those  for  cannon  and 
mortars  are  made  of  pasteboard  or  tin. 
Cartridges  without  balls  are  called  blank- 
cartridge*. The  cartridge-box  is  a  case 

of  wood  covered  with  leather,  with  cells  for 
cartridges,  and  worn  upon  a  belt  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder.* 

CARTULARY,  or  CHARTULART,  a 
register-book,  or  record,  as  of  a  monastery. 

CAR'UCATE,  in  old  deeds,  as  much  land 
as  one  team  can  plough  in  a  year. 

CAR'UNCLE,  in  surgery,  a  small  fleshy 
excrescence,  either  natural  or  morbid. 

CARVING,  the  art  of  cutting  wood  into 
various  forms  and  figures. 

CARYATIDES,  in  architecture,  columns 
or  pillars  shaped  like  the  bodies  of  women, 
and  in  the  drees  of  the  Caryan  people. 
They  were  erected  as  trophies,  and  intend- 
ed to  represent  the  Carian  women  who 
were  taken  captives  by  the  Athenians. 
Other  female  figures  were  afterwards  used 
in  the  same  manner,  but  they  were  called 
by  the  same  name. 

CARYOPHYL'LEiE,  the  22nd  Linnasan 
natural  order  of  plants,  containing  the  pink, 
carnation,  Ac. 

CARYOPHYLXEOUS,  in  botany,  an 
epithet  given  to  such  flowers  as  have  five 
petals  with  long  claws,  in  a  tubular  calyx. 

CASAR'CA,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of  the 
genus  ana*,  called  also  Ruddygoose,  met 
with  in  Russia  and  Siberia. 

CASCA'DE,  a  small  waterfall,  either  na- 
tural or  artificial.  The  word  is  applied  to 
such  as  are  less  than  a  cataract. 

CASCAL'HO,  a  deposit  of  gravel,  sand, 
and  pebbles,  in  which  the  diamond  is  found, 

CASCARIL'LA,  in  medicine,  the  word 
originally  used  to  signify  Peruvian  bark, 
but  which  is  now  applied  to  the  bark  of  the 
croton  catcariUa,  a  very  excellent  tonic. 

CASE,  the  particular  state,  condition, 
or  circumstances  that  befal  a  person,  or  in 
which  he  is  placed.  Also,  any  outside  co- 
vering which  serves  to  enclose  a  thing  en- 
tirety, as  packing-cases,  or  knife-cases.  In 
carpentry,  the  case  of  a  door  is  the  wooden 
frame  in  which  it  is  hung.  In  printing,  it  is 
a  frame  of  wood,  with  numerous  small  par- 
titions for  the  letters.— Case,  in  grammar, 
implies  the  different  inflections  or  termina- 
tions of  nouns,  serving  to  express  the  dif- 
ferent relations  they  bear  to  each  other 
and  the  things  they  represent.— —Action 
on  the  cote,  in  law,  is  an  action  in  which 
the  whole  cause  of  complaint  is  set  out  in 
the  writ. 

CASE-HARDENING,  a  method  of  pre- 
paring iron,  so  as  to  render  its  outer  sur« 
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lace  hard,  and  capable  of  resisting  any 
edged  tooL 

CA'SEIC-ACID,  the  acid  of  cheese,  or  a 
substance  so  called,  extracted  from  cheese. 

CASEMATE,  in  fortification,  a  vault  of 
mason's  work  in  the  flank  of  a  bastion, 
next  to  the  curtain,  serving  as  a  battery 
to  defend  the  opposite  bastion,  and  the 


CA'SEMENT,  a  window  that  opens  on 
binges.    Also,  a  hollow  moulding. 

CASE-SHOT,  musket  balls,  stones,  old 
iron,  Ac.,  put  into  cases  and  discharged 
from  cannon. 

CASH,  money  in  hand,  or  ready  money, 
distinguished  from  bills. 

CASH'EW-NUT,  the  Anacardium,  a 
West  Indian  tree,  bearing  a  kidney-shaped 
nut.  The  fruit  is  as  large  as  an  orange, 
and  full  of  an  acid  juice.  To  the  apex  of 
this  fruit  grows  this  nut,  the  shell  of  which 
is  hard,  and  the  kernel  sweet. 

CASHIER',  a  person  who  is  entrusted 
with  the  cash  of  some  public  company.  In 
a  banking  establishment  the  cashier  su- 
perintends the  books,  payments,  and  re- 
ceipts  of  the  bank :  he  also  signs  or  coun- 
tersigns the  notes,  and  superintends  all 
the  transactions,  under  the  order  of  the  di- 
rectors. 

CA8K7ET,  the  diminutive  of  cos*,  a  small 

chest  or  box,  for  jewels,  &c. In  seaman's 

language,  it  signifies  a  small  rope,  used  to 
fasten  the  sail  to  the  yard  in  furling. 

CASQUE,  a  piece  of  defensive  armour, 
to  cover  and  protect  the  head  and  neck  in 
battle. 

CASS'ADA,  or  CA8S'AVA,  in  botany,  a 
plant  of  the  genus  jatropha,  of  different 
species.  The  roots  of  the  manihot,  or  bit- 
ter catsada,  and  of  the  janippa,  are  either 
made  into  a  kind  of  bread,  or  roasted  and 
eaten  likepotatoes  by  the  natives  of  Africa 
and  the  West  Indies.  They  yield  also  a 
great  quantity  of  nutritive  starch,  which 
we  know  as  the  article  called  tapioca. 

CASSATION,  Court  or,  one  of  the  most 
important  institutions  of  modern  France, 
which  gives  to  the  whole  jurisdiction  of  that 
country  coherency  and  uniformity,  without 
endangering  the  necessary  independence  of 
the  courts.  It  was  established  by  the  first 
national  assembly,  and  has  been  preserved, 
in  every  essential  respect,  under  all  the 
changes  of  the  revolution  and  restoration. 
It  properly  signifies  the  annulling  of  any 
act  or  decision,  if  the  forms  prescribed  by 
law  have  been  neglected  or  justice  has  been 
perverted. 

CASSIA,  (pron.  eatkia),  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  dteandria  monogynia  class  of 
plants.  It  is  divided  into  three  species; 
the  eattia  JUtula,  the  catria  ligwta,  and  the 
cassia  caryophyUaia.  The  first  is  the  cassia 
of  the  shops,  the  soft  fresh  pulp  of  which  is 
an  excellent  mild  cathartic:  it  is  given, 
with  success,  in  inflammatory  fevers,  and 
in  disorders  of  the  breast,  kidneys,  and 
bladder.  The  cassia  hgnea,  or  cassia  bark, 
much  resembles  the  cinnamon :  it  is  a  sto- 
machic and  cordial,  but  possesses  these  vir- 
tues  in  a  less  degree  than  cinnamon ;  it  is 


also  used  in  the  venice-treacle,  mithridate, 
Ac.  The  cassia  caryophyllata,  or  dove 
bark,  is  a  stomachic,  carminative,  and  alexi- 
pharmic. 

C  AS'SIDA,  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the  order 
of  the  coleoptera. 

CA8'8IOBURY.  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  cauine,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
species  is  the  Tapon  of  South  America, 
whose  berries  are  of  a  beautiful  red  colour. 

CASSIOPEIA,  a  constellation  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  situated  opposite  the 
Great  Bear,  on  the  other  side  the  pole.  In 
the  year  1672,  a  remarkable  new  star  ap- 
peared in  this  constellation,  surpassing 
Syrius  or  Lyra  in  brightness.  It  appeared 
larger  than  Jupiter,  but  after  a  few  months 
it  declined ;  and  in  a  year  and  a  half  entirely 
disappeared. 

CASSITE'BIA,  a  genus  of  crystals  which 
appear  to  have  an  admixture  of  some  par- 
ticles of  tin. 

CA88OCK,  the  vestment  worn  by  clergy- 
men under  theirgowns. 

CAS'SOWABY,  in  ornithology,  a  large 
bird  of  the  genus  Strutkio,  nearly  the  site 
of  an  ostrich,  but  with  legs  thicker  and 
stronger.  The  wings  are  so  small  as  not 
to  appear,  being  hid  under  the  feathers, 
and  on  the  head  is  a  kind  of  horny  helmet. 
It  runs  with  most  surprising  swiftness. 

CAST,  among  artists,  any  statue  or  part 
of  a  statue,  of  bronze,  or  of  plaster-of-Paris. 
A  cast  is  that  which  owes  its  figure  to  the 
mould  into  which  the  matter  of  it  has  been 
poured  or  cast  while  in  a  fluid  state ;  and 
thus  differs  from  a  model,  which  is  made 
by  repeated  efforts  with  a  ductile  substance, 
as  any  adhesive  earth ;  and  from  a  piece  of 
sculpture,  which  is  the  work  of  the  chissel. 

CA8TANETS,  instruments  formed  of 
small  concave  shells  of  ivory  or  hard  wood, 
fastened  to  the  thumb  and  beat  with  the 
middle  finger.  The  Spaniards  and  Moors 
use  them  as  an  accompaniment  to  their 
saraband  dances  and  guitars. 

CASTA'NEA,  in  botany,  the  fruit  of  the 
chesnut-tree. 

CASTE,  the  general  name  for  the  tribes 
of  .various  employment,  into  which  the 
Hindoos  are  divided  in  successive  gene- 
rations, and  generations  of  families.  The 
first  caste  is  religious;  the  second  warlike; 
the  third  commercial;  and  the  fourth  la- 
bourers. Persons  of  the  religious  caste  are 
universally  denominated  bramins ;  the  sol- 
diers or  princes  are  styled  cuttery  or  rajahs  ; 
the  traders,  choutre*  or  tkuddery ;  the  lowest 
order,  parUu. 

CASTELLAIN,  in  feudal  times,  the 
owner,  lord,  or  governor  of  a  castle  or  for- 
tified place. 

CA8TELLANY,  the  lordship  belonging 
to  a  castle;  or  the  extent  of  its  land  and 
jurisdiction. 

CA'STING,  with  founders,  the  running  of 
metal  into  a  mould :  among  sculptors,  it  is 
the  taking  casts  or  impressions  of  figures, 
&c.     Plaster-of-Paris  is  the   most  usual 

material  employed  for  this  purpose. In 

natural  history,  the  word  casting  i*  used  for 
that  process  by  which  some  annuals  throw 
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off  their  skins,  horns,  Ac  when  the  old  Call 
off  to  nuke  room  for  the  new. 

CASTLE*  a  fortress  or  place  •rendered 
defenceable,  either  by  nature  or  art.— — En- 
g hah  castles,  walled  with  stone,  and  de- 
signed for  residence  as  well  ss  defence,  are 
for  the  most  part  of  no  higher  date  than 
the  Conquest.  Those  previously  erected 
.    .  .  **     '  '     faU  into  i  ' 


had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  ruin;  and 
many  writers  have  assigned  this  circum- 
stance as  a  reason  for  the  facility  with 
which  William  the  Norman  made  himself 
master  of  the  country.  It  was  the  policy 
of  this  able  general  to  build  a  considerable 
number;  and  in  process  of  time  the  mar- 
tial tenants  of  the  crown  erected  them  for 
themselves;  so  that  towards  the  end  of 
Stephen's  reign,  we  are  told  that  there 
existed  upwards  of  eleven  hundred.  At 
this  period  castles  were  an  evil  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  to  both  the  sovereign 
and  the  subject:  considerable  struggles 
appear  to  have  taken  place  with  regard  to 
their  continuance ;  several  were  demolish- 
ed;  and  their  general  decline  commenced. 
A  complete  castle  consisted  of  a  ditch  or 
moat,  an  outwork,  called  a  barbican,  which 
guarded  the  gate  and  drawbridge;  an  arti- 
ficial mount;  an  outer  and  inner  balKum 
or  inclosure;  and  the  keep,  or  lofty  tower, 
in  which  the  owner  or  governor  resided, 
and  under  which  were  the  dungeons.—— 
Cattle-guard,  a  feudal  tenure,  or  knight 
service,  which  obliged  the  tenant  to  per- 
form service  within  the  realm,  without 
limitation  of  timov—— Cattle-ward,  an  im- 
position laid  upon  subjects  dwelling  within 
a  certain  distance  of  a  castle,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inaintaining  watch  and  ward  in  the 
castle. 

CASTOR,  in  zoology,  the  Beaver.  Also, 
a  reddish-brown  substance,  of  a  strong  pe- 
netrating smell,  taken  from  bags  in  the 
groin  of  the  beaver:  it  is  a  powerful  anti- 
spasmodic. 

CASTORIN,  or  CASTORINE,  in  che- 
mistry, an  animal  principle  discovered  in 
castor  when  boiled  m  alcohol. 

CASTOR-OIL,  in  medicine,  the  oil  of  the 
Ricinut,  or  Talma  Ckritti,  a  West  Indian 
plant,  and  which  is  obtained  from  the  nuts 
or  seeds  by  expression  or  decoction.  It  is 
a  mild  and  safe  cathartic. 

CA8TRATION,  in  botany,  the  cutting 
off  of  the  anthers,  or  the  tops  of  the  sta- 
mens of  flowers,  before  the  ripening  of  the 
pollen. 

CAS'UI8TRY,  the  science  of  resolving 
cases  of  doubtful  propriety,  or  of  deter- 
mining the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of 
any  act,  by  rules  and  principles  drawn  from 
the  Scriptures,  from  the  laws  of  society,  or 

CA'SUS  rXEIVERIS,  the  case  stipulated 
by  treaty,  or  which  comes  within  the  terms 
of  compact, 

CA'8U8  OMIS-SU8,  in  law,  where  any 
particular  thing  is  omitted,  and  not  pro- 
vided for  by  the  statute. 

CAT,  a  well  known  domestic  animal,  of 
the  feline  genus,  but  sometimes  wild  in  the 
woods,  and  large  and  ferocious. Cat,  a 
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soldiers  conceal  themselves  while  filling  up 
a  ditch  or  mining  a  watt. 

CATABAPTI8T,  one  who  is  averse  to 
the  Christian  rite  or  ceremony  of  baptism. 
CATACHRE'SIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  trope 
which  borrows  the  name  of  one  thing  to 
express  another.  Thus  Hilton,  in  de- 
scribing Raphael's  descent  from  the  em- 
pyreal heaven,  says, 

"  Down  thither  prone  in  flight 

He  speeds,  and  thro*  the  vast  ethereal  sky 

Sails  between  worlds  and  worlds.'* 
So  in  Scripture  we  read  of  the  "  blood  of 
the  grape.6    A  catechresis,  in  fact,  is  the 
abuse  of  a  trope,  or  when  a  word  is  too  far 
wrested  from  its  original  signification. 

CATACOMB,  a  grotto  or  subterraneous 
place  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  It  is  ge- 
nerally applied  to  a  vast  number  of  sub- 

sepulchres,  in  the  Appian  Way, 

be  the  cells  m 


which  were  deposited  the  bodies  of  the 
primitive  Christian  martyrs.  But  there 
are  now  many  other  catacombs,  as  at 
Paris,  Ac. 

CATAMOUNT,  in  zoology,  the  wild  cat, 
or  eat  of  the  mountain,  of  North  America. 

CATACLA'818,  in  medicine,  a  breaking 
or  distortion  in  general;  but  particularly 
that  of  the  eye. 

CATACOU8TIC8,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  doctrine  of  reflected  sounds,  called 
also  eatapkoniet. 

CATA0ROMUS,  in  antiquity,  the  sta- 
dium, or  place  where  races  were  run. 

CATAGMATIC,  In  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  that  which  has  the  quality  of  promoting 
the  union  of  fractured  bones. 

CATALEFSI8,  or  CATALEPSY,  a  kind 
of  apoplexy,  in  which  the  patient  is  speech- 
less, senseless,  and  fixed  in  one  posture, 
with  his  eyes  open,  though  without  seeing 
or  understanding. 

CATALTA,  in  botany,  a  South  American 
tree,  of  the  genus  biffnonia,  or  trumpet- 
flower,  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  appear- 
ance when  in  blossom. 
?  CATAMARAN',  a  sort  of  floating  raft, 
originally  used  in  China  as  a  fishing  boat. 

CATAPHRACT,  in  the  ancient  military 
art,  a  piece  of  heavy  defensive  armour, 
formed  of  cloth  or  leather,  strengthened 
with  scales  or  links,  and  used  to  defend  the 
breast,  or  whole  body,  or  even  the  horse  as 
well  as  the  rider. 

CATAPLASM,  a  poultice  applied  to 
some  part  of  the  body,  to  excite  or  repel 
heat,  or  to  relax  the  skin,  Ac.  When  mus- 
tard is  an  ingredient,  it  is  called  a  rinapitm. 

CATAPULTA,  or  CATAPULT,  in  an- 
tiquity, a  military  engine  used  for  throwing 
arrows,  darts,  and  stones  upon  the  enemy. 
Some  of  these  engines  would  throw  stones 
of  a  hundred  weight.  Josephus  takes  notice 
of  the  surprising  effects  of  these  engines, 
and  says,  that  the  stones  thrown  out  of 
them  beat  down  the  battlements,  knocked 
off  the  angles  of  the  towers,  and  would  level 
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a  whole  file  of  men,  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  The  catapuita  differed  from  the 
balista,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  threw  stones 
only,  whereas  the  former  threw  chiefly  darts 
and  javelins. 

CATARACT,  a  great  fall  of  water  over 
a  precipice  in  the  channel  of  a  river, 
caused  by  rocks  or  other  obstacles  stopping 
the  course  of  the  stream;  as  that  of 
Niagara,  the  Nile,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Rhine.-- — Cataract,  in  medicine,  an  affec- 
tion of  the  crystaline  humour  of  the  eye,  or 
its  capsule,  which  becomes  so  opaque  as  to 
prevent  the  rays  of  light  from  passing  to  the 
optic  nerve.  Incipient  cataract,  is  only  suf- 
fusion of  sight  when  little  clouds  seem  to 
float  before  the  eye.  Confirmed  cataract,  is 
when  the  apple  of  the  eye  is  either  wholly, 
or  in  part  covered,  so  that  the  rays  of  light 
cannot  pass  to  the  retina.  [For  further 
information  on  this  dreadful  affliction,  see 
"  Stevenson  on  Cataract" :  and  for  an  effec- 
tual cure,  consult  the  author  of  that  work.] 

CATARRH',  commonly  denominated  a 
Cold,  is  an  increased  secretion  of  mucus 
from  the  nose,  fauces,  and  bronchia),  with 
fever,  cough,  lassitude,  &c.  When  a  catarrh 
is  epidemic,  it  is  called  the  influenza. 

CATASTA8IS,  in  poetry,  the  third  part 
of  the  ancient  drama,  being  that  wherein 
the  intrigue,  or  action,  is  supported  and 
carried  on,  and  heightened,  till  it  be  ripe  for 
unravelling  in  the  catastrophe. 

CATASTROPHE,  in  dramatic  poetry, 
the  fourth  and  last  part  in  the  ancient 
drama,  or  that  immediately  succeeding  the 
catastatia;  and  which  consists  in  the  un- 
folding and  winding  up  of  the  plot^  clearing 
up  difficulties,  and  closing  the  play. 

CATCH,  hx  music,  is  defined  to  be  "a 
piece  for  three  or  four  voices,  one  of  which 
leads,  and  the  others  follow  in  the  same 
notes."  But  perhaps  it  may  be  more  cor- 
rectly described  as  a  fugue  in  the  unison, 
wherein  to  humour  some  conceit  in  the 
words,  or  to  give  them  a  different  meaning, 
the  melody  is  broken,  and  the  sense  is  in- 
terrupted in  one  part,  and  caught  and  sup- 
ported by  another. 

C  ATCH'-FLY,  a  well-known  plant,  having 
grass-like  leaves,  and  a  long  stalk  termi- 
nated by  a  cluster  of  crimson  flowers. 

CATECHISM,  a  form  of  instruction  in 
religion,  conveyed  in  questions  and  answers. 
The  catechism  of  the  Church  of  England 
originally  consisted  of  no  more  than  a  repe- 
tition ot  the  baptismal  vow,  the  creed,  and 
the  Lord's  prayer ;  but  King  James  L  or- 
dered the  bishops  to  add  to  it  a  short  and 
plain  explication  of  the  sacraments. 

CATECHIST,  an  officer  in  the  primitive 
Christian  church,  whose  business  it  was  to 
instruct  the  catechumens  in  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  and  thereby  prepare  them 
for  the  reception  of  baptism. 

CATECHU,  or  Tuba  Japonic  a,  a  gum 
of  a  very  astringent  quality,  obtained  by 
decoction  and  evaporation  from  a  species 
of  Mimoea  in  India.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
tannin. 

CATECHTTMENS,  a  name  formerly  given 
in  the  Christian  church,  to  such  as  were 


prepared  to  receive  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism. These  were  anciently  the  children  of 
believing  parents,  or  pagans  not  fully  ini- 
tiated in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  and  were  admitted  to  this  state  by 
the  imposition  of  hands  and  the  sign  of  the 
cross. 

CATEGORY,  in  logic,  a  series  or  order 
of  all  the  predicates  or  attributes  contained 
under  a  genus.  The  school  philosophers 
distributed  all  the  objects  of  our  thoughts 
and  ideas  into  certain  genera  or  classes, 
which  classes  the  Greeks  called  categories, 
and  the  Latins  predicaments.  Aristotle 
made  ten  categories,  vis.,  substance,  quan- 
tity, quality,  relation,  action,  passion,  time, 
place,  situation,  and  habit. 

CATETJA,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes  a 

chain. In  anatomy,   a  name   used  bv 

some  for  the  muscle,  more  commonly  called 
tibialis  anticu*.— — -Catbra  Patbum,  in 
matters  of  literature,  a  book  containing  the 
sentiments  of  the  ancient  Christian  fathers, 
with  respect  to  their  doctrines. 

CATENA'RIA,  or  CATENARY,  in  geo- 
metry, the  curve  which  an  extended  rope 
forms  by  its  own  weight. 


CATERPILLAR,   in   entomology,   the 
larva  produced  from  the   egg,  whicl 
transformed  first  into   the   chryi 


ich   is 


nymp 
Cater 


lat 
do 
thi 


ph,  and  afterwards  into  the  butterfly. 
Jatcrpillars  generally  feed  on  leaves  or 
succulent  vegetables,  and  are  sometimes 
very  destructive:  they  are  furnished  with 

ge^-M-"1  — :rs  of  ffpt,  and  hx*?  thr  nhnpc 
and  apii^arsnot'  of  b  worm,  ttirioudj  co- 
lon n.  J.  mad  often  hairy.  It  i»  well  kuuwn, 
thui  ah  ftingfeS  mtects  paw  through  a  rep- 
tilt  --.  i'r  bejsxs  toej  i&jra  si  pxrfeettact : 

thii  great  chimin"  1'rum  aWfni  to  a  but- 
ter fly  Mi  tosusnyatl I  i  real  raeta- 

mM-uhii-is  ..i  urn.'  ftjkJLUtiL  E'i  uikulber,  but 
ucuvtrita  have  put  it  beyond  all 
that  the  embryo  butterfly,  wit  Li  nil 
n&iuEmla  of  it*  itarent*  U  contained 
lln'  EEtejxt*]  casus  ur  ftircrmgi  of 
th/-  •  ||Brp]T.ar. 

C  ATGUT,  the  name  fur  the  ilxiujri  made 
of  t hr  in  i  -.-r  Jtn:&  r,.f  sheep  or  lamb*,  u.in]  in 
muaiBsl  itistruflieHti*  *.c-  Ureal  LULauULiiis 
art'  import i-d  frfitn  Ltqdi  and  Italy. 

CAT1I AHTIUS,  lucdiciii!*  whw-li  cl  pause 
the  Hiwoacb  iuid  buwda  by  ju;tiug  iu*  pur- 
gatives. 

CAT- HEAD,  in  marine  language,  a 
strong  beam  projecting  horizontally  over 
a  ship's  bows.— — Cat-harpinae,  ropes  serv- 
ing to  brace  in  the  shrouds  of  the  lower 

masts  behind  their  respective  yards. 

Cafe  paw,  a  light  air  perceived  in  a  calm, 
by  a  rippling  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

CATHEADS,  two  strong  beams  of  Urn- 
ber  in  a  vessel,  which  serve  to  suspend  the 
anchor  clear  of  the  bow. 

CATHEDRA,  in  archeology,  a  term 
used  to  denote  the  pulpit,  or  the  professor's 
chair.  It  originally  signified  any  chair. 
——Among  ecclesiastical  writers  it  denotes 
a  bishop's  see,  or  throne.  Hence,  ex  cathe- 
dra is  a  phrase  much  used  among  the  clergy 
of  the  Romish  church,  in  relation  to  the 
solemn  decrees  of  the  pope. 


SCBOOItS  JOB  THB  SBCCATIOR  0»  CHRISTIAN  TBACHRRS  ABB  CALLBD   CATBCHBKCAi. 
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CATHEDRAL,  the  episcopal  church,  or 
a  church  where  there  is  b  bishop's  seat  or 
see.  A  cathedral  was  originally  different 
from  what  it  is  now,  the  Christians,  till  the 
time  of  Constantine,  having  no  liberty  to 
build  any  temple.  By  their  churches  they 
only  meant  their  assemblies ;  and  by  their 
cathedrals,  nothing  more  than  consisto- 
ries. 

CATHERINE-WHEEL,  m  architecture, 
a  large  circular  ornament  in  Gothic  win- 
dows. Also,  a  sort  of  fire- works  constructed 
in  the  form  of  a  wheel,  which  is  made  to 
turn  round  when  it  is  let  off. 

CATH'ETER,  in  surgery,  a  tubular  in- 
strument, usually  made  of  silver,  to  be 
introduced  into  the  bladder,  in  order  to 
search  for  the  stone,  or  discharge  the  urine 
when  suppressed;  also  a  bougie  made  of 
silver  or  caoutchouc 


div 


CATITETU8,  in  geometry,  a  line  or  ra- 

i—  *-,,:Titr  perpendicularly  on  rmotber  liTie 


the  twij  aid 


•Cartel 

catoutnci".,  ft  r»KUl  Inn-  Jrnwn  from  s  point 
of  the  object,  perpendicular  to  the  reflect- 
ing line. — -CMl«rai  uf  ttjl*eti«%t  or  qf  the 
2't,  a  rijttit  line  drown  (rum  {MByBj  Jieriien- 
cuUr  to  tbe  reflect  iis^  line, Cathtti* 

Of  rsbtiqUrtt  iu.n  r  h  r.p  111  I  Jill  ilr.i^lj  JMTJ.-.'inJi- 
cuiflr  to  the  *[nrulum,  in  the  (mint  of 
incidence  or  reOectiou. — —In  uchiu>cture, 
a  cuffiftm  ii  ■.  perpend  icuLnr  YmC,  impbOted 
to  but  iKfatgfl  t£a  middle  of  ii  cylindrical 
body,  a*  ft  baluster,  ciilumn,  Ac. 

CATIl'OLIC,  nJ4  ^iKnct  properly  signi- 
fying universal.  Mriginnlly  this  aupcllttlion 
wa>  pflH  a  In  rln-  (']in»ti*u  rhunli  in  „ne- 
ral,  but  tinw  the  ltiimi-.li  cburrli  nitunits  it 
exclusively  to  itself;  whence  the  name  of 

Roman   l/uuwubo   ihw    McCii    •£>!»«;«•,    tUUCt 

the  Reformation,  to  the  followers  of  the 
Romish  doctrine  and  discipline.  In  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  there  is  no  catholic 
church  in  being,  that  is,  no  universal 
Christian  communion.— —Catholic  Majesty, 
the  title  given  to  the  king  or  queen  of 

Spain. Catholic  Print,  a  clergyman  or 

priest  ordained  to  say  mass  and  administer 
the  sacraments,  &c.,  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Romish  church. Catholic  Emanci- 
pation, is  the  abolition  of  those  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  restraints  to  which  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were 
formerly  subjected.  The  first  step  towards 
this  took  place  in  1793,  when  an  act  of  par- 
liament was  passed,  which  conferred  the 
elective  franchise  on  the  Catholics,  threw 
open  to  them  all  employments  in  the  army 
in  Ireland,  and  all  offices  in  the  navy.  In 
1801  the  legislative  union  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  took  place ;  but  though  full 
emancipation  had  been  promised,  it  was 
said,  as  a  consequence  of  this  union,  it  was 
not  fulfilled;  and  many  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts were  afterwards  made  to  effect  it. 
At  length,  in  1839  (April  10),  a  relief  bill, 
abolishing  the  civil  disabilities  of  Roman 
Catholics,  by  repealing  the  oaths  of  supre- 
macy, &c.,  was  carried  by  the  Wellington 
administration.  By  this  bill,  Catholics  are 
eligible  to  all  offices  of  state,  excepting  the 


lord-chancellorsbips  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  the 
office  of  regent  or  guardian  of  the  united 
kingdom,  and  that  of  high  commissioner  to 
the  church  of  Scotland. 

CATHOL'ICON,  a  remedy  for  all  dis- 
eases; a  soft  purgative  electuary,  so  called, 
as  being  supposed  an  universal  and  effica- 
cious purge  of  all  humours. 

CATKIN,  in  botany,  a  species  of  calyx, 
or  rather  of  inflorescence,  consisting  of  a 
long  stem  thickly  covered  with  scales,  under 
which  are  the  flowers  and  the  essential 
parts  of  the  fruit ;  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  caf  s  tail.  Catkins  are  to  be 
found  on  the  hazel,  willow,  birch,  oak, 
poplar,  ftc. 

CATO'CHE,  or  CATCCHUS,  in  medi- 
cine, a  tetanus  or  spasmodic  affection,  by 
which  the  patient  is  rendered,  in  an  in- 
stant, as  immoveable  as  a  statue,  without 
either  sense  or  motion,  and  continues  in 
the  same  posture  he  was  in  at  the  moment 
he  was  seised.  The  proximate  cause  of  this 
disease  is  the  immobility  of  the  common 
sensory,  from  the  time  of  the  first  attack, 
and  therefore  is  an  absolute  rest  of  the 
blood  in  the  brain,  of  the  glands  of  the 
brain,  and  of  all  its  emissories.  It  seldom 
changes  to  any  other  disease,  and  some- 
times it  has  been  succeeded  by  an  epilepsy, 
convulsions,  madness,  or  an  atrophy,  which 
has  ended  in  death. 

CATODON,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
cetaceous  fishes ;  the  characters  of  which 
are  these :  they  have  no  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  nor  any  fin  on  the  back. 

CATOF81S,  in  medicine,  an  acute  and 
quick  perception;  particularly  that  acute- 
ness  of  the  faculties  which  accompanies  the 
latter  stages  of  a  consumption. 

CATOPTRICS,  that  part  of  optics  which 
explains  the  properties  of  reflected  light, 
and  particularly  that  which  is  reflected 


CAT8ILYER,  a  fossil,  a  species  of  mica. 
It  is  of  three  sorts,  the  yellow  or  golden, 
white  or  silvery,  and  the  black. 

CATOPTROMANCY,  a  species  of  divi- 
nation among  the  ancients,  which  was  per- 
formed for  the  sick,  by  letting  down  a  mir- 
ror, fastened  by  a  thread,  into  a  fountain 
before  the  temple  of  Ceres,  to  look  at  his 
face  in  it.  If  it  appeared  distorted  and 
ghastly,  it  was  a  sign  of  death ;  if  fresh  and 
healthy,  it  denoted  a  speedy  recovery. 

CATS  EYE,  in  mineralogy,  a  stone,  or 
sub-species  of  quarts,  very  hard  and  trans- 
parent, of  a  glistening  gray,  with  a  tinge  of 
green,  yellow,  or  white. 

CATS-TAIL  GBA88,  a  kind  of  reed,  of 
the  genus  typha,  bearing  a  spike,  like  the 
tail  of  a  cat. 

CATTLE,  horned  beasts,  that  feed  in 
pasture,  or  generally  all  four-footed  beasts 
that  serve  for  domestic  purposes. 

CAU'DEX,  in  botany,  the  stem  of  a  tree. 


CAUK,  a  name  given  by  miners  to  cer- 
tain specimens  of  the  compact  sulphate  of 
barytes.     The  same  word   is   sometimes 


given  to  masses  composed  of  concentric 
lamellar  concretions. 
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CAU'DA,  in  astronomy,  the  Latin  name 
for  tail,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  names  of 
several  constellations,  to  denote  certain 
stars  in  their  tails;  as  Cauda  Caprieorni, 
Cauda  Leonis,  &c. 

CAUL,  in  anatomy,  a  membrane  in  the 
abdomen,  covering  the  greatest  part  of  the 
lower  intestines,  and  usually  furnished  with 
a  large  quantity  of  fat.  It  is  more  pro- 
perly termed  the  omentum,  or  from  its  net- 
like structure,  reticulum. The  word  caul 

is  also  used  for  a  membrane  which  encom- 
passes the  head  of  many  new-born  chil- 
dren, to  which  vulgar  superstition  ab- 
surdly annexes  the  charm  of  preservation 
from  drowning. 

CAULES'CENT,  in  botany,  having  a 
stem  different  from  that  which  produces 
the  flower.  Linnaus  applies  this  term  to 
the  root  also,  as  in  the  turnip. 

CAULIFEROUS,  an  epithet  given  to 
such  plants  as  have  a  perfect  caulis  or  stem. 

CAUL'IFLOWERS,  a  much  esteemed 
species  of  brassiea,  or  cabbage. 

CAUL1NE,  in  botany,  growing  imme- 
diately on  the  stem,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  branches  j  as  a  cauline  leaf,  bulb, 
peduncle,  Ac. 

CAU'LIS,  in  botany,  the  stalk  of  her- 
baceous plants :  this  in  trees  is  called  cau- 
dex,  or  the  trunk;  and  in  grasses  eulmus, 
or  the  stem. 

CAUS'ALTY,  among  miners,  the  light 
earthy  parts  of  ore,  carried  off  by  washing. 

CAUSAL'ITY, or  CAUSATION,  among 
metaphysicians,  the  action  or  power  of  a 
cause  in  producing  its  effect.' 

CAUSE,  that  from  whence  anything 
proceeds,  or  by  virtue  of  which  anything  is 
done :  it  stands  opposed  to  effect .  We  get 
the  ideas  of  cause  and  effect  from  our  ob- 
servation of  the  vicissitude  of  things,  while 
we  perceive  some  qualities  or  substances 
begin  to  exist,  and  that  they  receive  their 
existence  from  the  due  application  and  ope- 
ration of  other  beings.  That  which  pro- 
duces is  the  cause;  that  which  is  produced, 

the  effect. Causes  are  distinguished,  by 

the  schools,  into  efficient,  material,  final, 
and  formal.  Efficient  Cause*  are  the  agents 
employed  in  the  production  of  anything. 
Material  Causes,  the  subjects  whereon  the 
agents  work  ;  or  the  materials  whereof  the 
thing  is  produced.  Final  Causes  are  the 
motives  inducing  an  agent  to  act:  or  the 
design  and  purpose  for  which  the  thing 
was  done.  Causes  are  again  distinguished 
into  physical  and  moral ;  universal,  or  par- 
ticular; principal,  or  instrumental:  total,  or 

partial ;  univocal,  equivocal,  &c. Cause, 

among  civilians,  is  the  same  with  action; 
denoting  any  legal  process  which  a  party 
institutes  to  obtain  his  demand,  or  by 
which  he  seeks  his  supposed  right. 

CAU'SEWAY,  or  CAU'SEY,  a  way  raised 
above  the  natural  level  of  the  ground,  by 
stones,  stakes,  earth,  or  fascines;  serving 
either  as  a  road  in  wet  marshy  places,  or 
to  prevent  a  river  from  overflowing  the 
lower  grounds.  It  is  also  very  generally 
used  for  a  raised  way  or  path  in  any  ordi- 
nary road. 


CAUSTIC,  in  medicine,  any  substance 
of  so  hot  a  nature,  that,  being  applied,  cor- 
rodes and  burns  the  texture  of  the  parts. 
Caustics  differ  from  cauteries  in  perform- 
ing their  effects  slower,  and  with  less  force 

and  pain. Lunar  Caustic,  a  preparation 

of  crystals  of  silver,  obtained  by  solution  in 
nitric  acid,  and  afterwards  fused  in  a  cruci- 
ble.   It  is  a  nitrate  of  silver. Caustic 

Curve,  in  geometry,  a  curve  formed  by  a 
coincidence  of  the  rays  of  light,  reflected 
from  some  other  curve. 

CAU8TI"CITY,  the  quality  of  acting 
like  fire  on  animal  matter;  or  of  combining 
with  the  principles  of  organized  substances, 
and  destroying  their  texture — a  quality  be- 
longing to  concentrated  acids,  pure  alka- 
lies, and  some  metallic  salts. 

CAUTERY,  in  surgery,  a  medicine  for 
burning,  eating,  or  corroding  any  solid  part 
of  the  body.  The  act  of  burning  or  searing 
some  morbid  part  is  termed  cauterization. 

CAUTICNE  ADMITTEN'DA,  inlaw,  a 
writ  which  lies  against  a  bishop  that  holds 
an  excommunicated  person  in  prison  for 
contempt,  after  he  has  offered  sufficient 
caution  or  security  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  church.  On  receipt  of  this  writ,  the 
sheriff  warns  the  bishop  to  take  caution. 

CAVALCA'DE,  a  pompous  procession  of 
horsemen,  equipages,  &c.,  by  way  of  parade 
to  grace  a  triumph,  public  entry,  or  the  like. 

CAVALIER',  a  gallant  armed  horseman. 
It  was  also  an  appellation  given  to  the 
party  of  Charles  I.  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  parliamentarians,  who  were  called 

Round-heads. In  fortification,  a  work 

raised  within  the  body  of  a  place,  above  the 
other  works. 

CAVALRY,  a  body  of  soldiers  on  horse- 
back ;  a  general  term  for  light-horse,  dra- 
goons, lancers,  and  allN  other  troops  who 
are  armed  and  mounted.  Their  chief  use 
is  to  make  frequent  excursions  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  enemy,  and  intercept  his 
convoys;  in  battle,  to  support  and  cover 
the  infantry,  and  to  break  through  and  dis- 
order the  enemy.  The  use  of  cavalry  is 
probably  nearly  as  ancient  as  war  itself. 
At  the  present  day  the  cavalry  is  divided 
into  light  and  heavy  horse,  which  are  em- 
ployed for  different  purposes.  The  heavy 
cavalry,  with  defensive  armour  (cuirassiers), 
is  generally  employed  where  force  is  requi- 
site; the  fighter  troops  are  used  in  small 
detachments,  where  swiftness  and  conti- 
nued effort  are  required. 

CA'VA  VE'NA,  in  anatomy,  the  largest 
vein  in  the  body,  descending  from  the  heart. 

CA'VEAT,  an  entry  in  the  spiritual 
courts,  by  which  the  probate  of  a  will,  let- 
ters of  administration,  licence  of  marriage, 
&c.,  may  be  prevented  from  being  issued 
without  the  knowledge,  and,  if  the  reason 
be  just,  the  consent  of  the  party  entering 
the  caveat. 

CAVERN,  a  natural  cavity,  or  deep  hol- 
low place  in  the  earth,  arising  either  from 
arches  accidentally  made,  or  from  streams 
of  water  flowing  under  ground.  One  of  the 
grandest  natural  caverns  known  is  Fingal's 
cave,  in  Staffs,  one  of  the  western  islands 
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of  Scotland.  The  grotto  of  Antiparos,  in 
the  Archipelago,  i«  celebrated  for  its  mag- 
nificence. In  some  parti,  immense  co- 
lumns descend  to  the  floor;  others  present 
the  appearance  of  trees  and  brooks  turned 
to  marble.  The  Peak  Cavern,  in  Derby- 
shi —  '-  -t"  n  r i*lrhTnt.-"\  cariosity  of  this 


kit, 


in  length, 
below  the 
(d  by  the 
tes  moun- 
i  grottoes 
1  in  objects 


lavii  of  Yiilranm-N.     In  the  d 

taitm,  in  Vrmicc,  nr.-  (Sawn 

offtsw  ciih'iUj  milI  wliifli  tih  _. 

of  enttaattf.    Hut  the  tufgfiit  wc  read  of  is 

the  caypttj  orWufinJniKi,  ii*  Stui Hi  America, 

wl  I  MJd  to  r.itccd  fur  Icuieucs. 

CAVIARE,  [pem,  farTH-r';  ilia  spawn  or 
hart  roes  of  Murgeon,  made  into  cakes, 
sailed  and  Jxica  in  ttoe  &U&,  iuaeh  used  in 
Russia,  and  other  parts  of  the  spntinent. 

CAVETTO,  in  architecture,  a  hollow 
member,  or  round  concave  moulding,  con- 
taining the  quadrant  of  a  circle ;  and  used 
as  an  ornament  in  cornices. 

CAV'EZON,  a  sort  of  nose-band,  either 
of  iron,  leather,  or  wood,  sometimes  flat, 
an*  r.+  r,*\ rr  tvm r=i  > oiiow  or  twisted,  which 
is  put  cm  tLc  bom  "fa  horse,  to  wring  it, 
and   tliu.1!-  to  fvTv,aid  the  suppling  and 

brculi  m;.   ..f  Inm. 

CAYIN>  in  military  affairs,  a  natural 
hollow  infli^t'iKl)  capacious  to  lodge  a 
body  nf  troofn,  A,]jd  facilitate  their  ap- 
proach to  a  p]  ncr, 

CAVOUNITE,  a  newly-discovered  mi- 
ner*l,  nccniTing  m  tLe  inter iorof calcareous 
balh,  fa, 

CAT  ENNE  PETTER,  a  pungent  ingre- 
dient in  soups  and  highly-seasoned  dishes, 
made  from  the  fruit  of  different  species  of 
capsicum,  which  when  ripe,  is  gathered, 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  pounded.  It  is 
eaten  both  with  animal  and  vegetable  food, 
and  is  mixed,  in  greater  or  less  proportion, 
with  almost  all  kinds  of  sauces.  It  is  used 
also  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  found  efficacious  in  many 
gouty  and  paralytic  affections. 

CE'DRAT,  in  botany,  a  species  of  citron- 
tree. 

CEDRIA,  or  CFDEIUM,  a  resinous 
liquor,  issuing  from  the  great  cedar  tree,  or 
cedar  of  Lebanon.  It  yields  a  strong  smell, 
is  transparent,  and  of  a  thick  unctuous 
consistence.  It  is  possessed  of  two  oppo- 
site qualities,  viz.  to  preserve  dead  bodies, 
by  its  drying  and  consuming  superfluous 
moisture,  without  damaging  the  solid  parts; 
and  to  putrify  the  soft  and  tender  parts  of 
living  bodies,  without  exciting  pain. 

CE'DRUS,  the  CE'DAR,  In  botany,  is 
an  evergreen  tree,  growing  to  a  great  size, 
and  remarkable  for  its  durability.  Cedar- 
wood,  which  is  of  a  fragrant  smell  and  fine 
grain,  is  almost  incorruptible  by  reason  of 
its  bitterness,  which  renders  it  distasteful 
to  worms.  Historians  tell  us,  that  some  of 
this  timber  was  found  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Utica,  two  thousand  years  old. 
The  cedars  of  Lebanon  are  famous,  aa 
having  been  used  by  Solomon  in  building 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 


CEILING,  in  architecture,  the  upper 
part  or  roof  of  a  room,  being  a  lay  or  cover- 
ing of  plaster  over  laths,  nailed  on  the  bot- 
tom or  the  joists  which  bear  the  floor  of 
the  upper  room,  car  on  joists  put  up  for 
that  purpose  where  there  is  no  upper  room, 
hence  called  ceiling  joists. 

CEL'AEENT,  in  logic,  a  mode  of  syllo- 
gism, wherein  the  major  and  conclusion  are 
universal  negative  propositions,  and  the 
minor  an  universal  affirmative }  as  "  No  man 
that  is  a  hypocrite  can  be  saved:  Every 
man  who  with  his  lips  only  cries  Lord,  Lord* 
is  a  hypocrite:  Therefore,  no  man,  who 
with  his  lips  only  cries  Lord,  Lord,  can  be 
saved." 

CELEBES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  regi- 
ment of  body  guards  belonging  to  the  Ro- 
man longs,  established  by  Romulus,  and 
composed  of  800  young  men  chosen  out  of 
the  most  illustrious  Roman  famines,  and 
approved  by  the  suffrages  of  the  curias  of 
the  people,  each  of  which  furnished  ten. 

CELESTIAL,  in  its  first  and  obvious 
sense,  denotes  something  pertaining  to,  or 
dwelling  in  heaven.  In  mythology,  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  residence  of  the  gods, 
supposed  to  be  in  the  clouds  or  stars ;  and 
hence  the  space  in  which  the  stars  are  situ- 
ated are  commonly  called  the  celestial 
spaces. 

CEL'ESTINE,  in  mineralogy,  native  sul- 
phate of  strontian;  it  receives  its  name 
from  its  occasionally  being  of  a  delicate  blue 
colour. 

CEL'ESTINS,  a  religious  order  of  Chris- 
tians, reformed  from  the  Bernardins  by  Pope 
Celestin  Y.  The  Celestins  rise  two  hours 
after  midnight  to  say  matins ;  they  eat  no 
flesh  at  any  time,  except  when  sick,  and 
fast  often.    Their  habit  is  a  white  gown,  a 

Tiche,  and  a  black  scapulary. 
ELBUS'MA,  in  antiquity,  a  naval  shout 
serving  as  a  signal  for  the  mariners  to  ply 
their  oars,  or  to  cease  from  rowing.  It  was 
also  made  use  of  to  signify  the  joyful  accla- 
mation of  vintagers,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
conquerors  over  the  vanquished. 

CELIB'ACT,  an  unmarried  or  single  state 
of  life,  to  which,  according  to  the  doctrine, 
or  at  least  the  discipline  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  the  clergy  are  obliged  to  conform. 

CELL,  in  its  first  and  obvious  sense,  a 
small,  close  apartment,  as  in  a  prison ;  and 
in  a  less  restricted  sense,  it  denotes  any 
small  cavity  or  hollow  place;  as  the  eelU 
of  the  brain,  the  cell*  of  a  honeycomb,  &c. 
——In  anatomy,  a  little  bag  or  bladder,  con- 
taining fluid  or  other  matter ;  as  the  adi- 

poeecellt,  containing  fat. In  botany,  a 

hollow  place  in  a  capsule,  in  which  seeds 
are  lodged. 

CELLULAR  MEMBRANE,  a  net-work 
of  fine  threads,  the  masses  of  which  are 
filled  with  thin  plates  of  fat  or  fluid,  and 
which  membrane  surrounds  every  muscle, 
artery,  vein,  nerve,  and  organ  of  the  body. 

CELTIC,  pertaining  to  the  Celtt,  or  pri- 
mitive inhabitants  of  Britain,  Gaul,  Spain. 
Thus  we  say  Celtic  cuttoms,  Celtic  origin, 
Celtic  remains,  ftc. 

CEM'ENT,  any  glutinous  or  other  sub- 
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(Kance  havi  up  LliC  quality  of  uniting  hodji'i 
in  cloae  cohesion,  at  mortar,  elne,  Ac.  Fj, 
enratiTelfj  a  Loud  of  union  betweeb  per- 
JWtfc 

CEBfEN'lA  TiON.  in  chemiitry,  the  act 
of  applying  cciuenti  (o  inbaiancei  ao  an  to 
corrode  or  cbfitiprv  them  i  which  is  done  by 
turrouudinE/  them  with  the  powder  of  an. 
other  hndf P  and  expoiing  tb*m,  in  a  close 
*eaaalh  in  •  heat  nut  aufficient  to  Ann?  theen, 

Omenta  fifth*  in   the  arta,  ia  a  general 

met  had  of  farming,  steel  from  iron,  by  meant 
of  the  application  of  charcoal.  In  a  pro- 
per furnace  layera  of  ban  of  inallrattk'  iron 
and  layer*  of  charcoal  are  placed  one  Upon 
another,  the  air  excluded,  the  linr  ia  raised 
to  i  (peat  height,  and  kept  up  for  eig,ht  or 
ten  days,  if  after  tbii  the  colivcreion  of 
the  iruu  into  atecl  be  conipletej  the  Are  ia 
eirintftUGhrth  and  the  whole  19  left  to  tool 
lb*  iii  or  eight  day*  kiHjrer,  Sruil  prepared 
in  thia  manner  it  named  hliittTudi  Mti>-t]t 
from  lite  bidet  err  whie.h  appear  on  its  aur- 
fnce.  t  rmpei  it  Converted  into  hrata  by  ce- 
mentation with  the  powder  of  calamine 
and.  ■"unrcoah 

(.■EM'ETERY,  a  repoftiim-y  far  the  dud. 
Among  modern  imprnmneuCP,  perhaps  few 
Arc  more  deterriuc:  of  comrrj r*nd&tkm  than 
the  Custom,  recently  introduced,  uf  appro- 
nrialing  an  Ekgihla  apot  of  ground,  at  0 
convenient  diatancc  ffoni  popntouii  tow  tit, 
Jot  the  purpose  of  human  interment,  Why 
an  there,  for  instance,  that  has  obeerired  the 
neatneaa.  order,  and  quietude  which  cha- 
rnCtefiie  the  cemetery  at  Ken^jJl  Green 
[a  few  milt*  10  the  norlh.weat  uf  kundon}, 
And  dnea  not  rejoice  that  the  indecent  prajN 
tice  uf  piling  coffin  upon  cnluD  ill  tbe  noi- 
some churchyarda  nf  a  crowded  city,  it 
likely  in  a  few  yean  more  to  be  remem- 
beted  only  ai  a  relic  of  barharJ/iru.  There 
it,  indeed,  a  suitable  solemnity  abuut  the. 
hallowbd  precinct*  of  a  epmtr|r  church— 
the  lULAfpJritig  Jhney  the  aced  yr » -treee. 
And  the  arttcaa  tribute*  to  departed  wortb- 
7'A#re  nndiaturbed  the  aahea  of  our  Githcra 
reat,— f^rrt  no  ocber  cemetery  ia  nred^d  1 
bnt  amid  the  crowded  hauntiof  mtd,  where 
tike  bepuhltion  ia  denae,  end  aU  aroud 
leejfli  with  the  BOJte  and  liuadaof  com- 
lucrcial  euternriin,  the  aenalMve  mind  re- 
CtjiIk,  altnciai  with  horror^  at  the  idea  of 
AturA  a  apot  beinKlDAde  n  receptacle  for  the 

luouldcrinB;  reuiaina  of  frail  mrirt.ilitj..- 

AltfcottEii  Ibe  idea  of  pub  he  -mutt  cries  did 
not  on  aid  Ate  with  oiP  it  it  plcaaiii|f  io  know.' 
thai  the  example  act  in  the  metrnpoLia  ia 
i  ;  hi  ■    "M.  M.UiiV  In  fUlaftf btJ^A AtAflAA, AJfcd 

thpaUie  leeiinnr  which  at  urat  cxiatcd  *An)AvL 

them  ia  fast  -ubs-ding.  llaaaon  haa  In  tbia 
inalAnce  triojuphed  oter  prejiudice  1  and 
thou  if  h  we  are  not  very  cai  c  uju  *  to  aee  the 
generality  of  PuiaLan  cuitoma  fulluwcd^  we 
Ar«  _u;pt  tbe  )fs»  iliifm«Rd  to  Adopt,  any 
which  coma  sa  pnwcrfullj  reronuui'iided  a* 
tliat  of  tboir  iutrrei-uitc  renLctcry^  ^rrr  La^ 
aaaije.  Thia  city  of  the  dead  ia  aituated  no 
a  ■- 1  ? i Ei -z  fffouud  in  the  eh  n  Li-w  >:■*.<  part  of 
tuna,  and  from  it  tmu  luck  Jown  oei  tLn 
f>Ayeit  aoeae  in  the  world  I  It  contain*  a 
great  Tariety  of  lomba,  and  funereal  moniu 


meiita  of  ererj  Ityle;  AOma  aimpie  And  un- 
affected; iilhers  eUbnrAtJB  both,  in  wc**- 
manibio   and  in  the  praiie  of  thoae  tor 


whom  they  were  nreeted ;  while  many  re- 
enrd  not  even  the  T^IBft  of  tboaa  whoce 
bonea  repote  beneath, 


CEN'Ol'APH,  ill  Antiquity,  an  emjity 
tnmh,  eireeied  in  honnur  of  the  deceaurd, 
and  digerilia  fwm  a  acpulchre,  m  whiah 

Hie  body  waa  actually  depotiteiL 

( "Aif<i rS E ft,  in  tbe  relipnouii  ritea  of  the 
■  - 1 1  ■  1'  '"■.  waa  1  naav  aaai takataw  avstflaai  to 

h*'  ward  in  5NCL1  firing  to  the  (toda,  riuiera 
were  likrwiae  in  nao  ammir  the  Jewa,  ai 
we  find  in  the  I  King*  ni,  «y,  "  Sjol^moa, 
whno  be  prepared  furniture  far  the  temple 
nf  the  Lf>rd,  anwns  other  tbinjra  made  cen- 
a«|-»,  ttf  puri-  guld.aj 

I'liNSOH,  art  fjlfleer  in  ancient  Rome, 
whose  huaineaa  it  waa  to  reform  the  maa> 
nera  and  to  value  the  eatalea  nf  the  people. 
At  Oral  they  were  t'lioaen  out  of  the  aenate, 
hot  aftee  the  j.ilebeiani  had  jtot  the  ronsu* 
late  open  to  tfir'Til,  tbrjr  aoOn  arrived  at  the 
ceaaorahip.  Cicam  ri-«4uce>  K  Liclr  fuuet  in.ua 
to  ibe  uumbcrilir  of  the  frcople,  tbe  ror« 
rection  and  reformation,  of  manncra,  the  c«. 
titnctuig  the  AlTecte  nf  Hnrh  rititen,  thr  pro> 
portiijBJBjf  of  taiea,  tbe  Buperiutendence 
of  tribute,  the  e*e!uau>n  from  th<t  temple*, 
'and  the  care  nf  the  public-  pUcea.  The 
ofiiro  waa  ao  eonaidrrablc.  that  none  &*• 
pircil  to  it  till  they  had  paaaed  all  the  reat. 
(' IvN  t"t'HEP  a  judponcot  which  con- 
detnna  aomc  book,  peraou,  of  action,  or 
more  particularly  a  reprimand  from  a  aupn. 

rmr, LVk i'ejii'ojrt*aaj  Crawn*  arc  pLDjal. 

tiea  by  whichk  fur  ansae  airiJun*  tuAl-cou- 
duct,  a  member  of  a  church  ia  deprived  of 
the  coniiniimon  of  ih*  church,  0*  prohi- 
biirii  frnm  n'irruiJEnr.  the  aacerdotaj  ofllec. 
CEVSUJJ,  in  Roman  antiquitir>  an  an* 
tbeutie  declaration  made  before  the  ccn- 
aorat  by  the  aeveral  aubjeeta  of  the  empire, 
of  their  respective  namea  and  placea  of 
ahndiL  T  tus  diH'liii-iiiijiri  wai  repriaterrd  t.y 
tin-  ecnaora,  and  contaioed  an  cnnmeraEMtu 
of  alj  their  esirite^  Imida,  adJ  inherit. 
anccs,  their  quantity  and  quality,  with  the 
wit***,  children,  dometrjci,  tcnanta,  and 
alavca  of  each  citiicn-  The  remoj  waa  in- 
atiluied  by  Serrina  Tulhuaf  and  waa  held 
ever?  five  ytara,  The  word  frttraj  ia  attll 
iiBcd  to  signify  an  c numerat i  cm  of  the  inha  • 
hftaiitB  of  any  kingdom  Of  atate,  taken  by 
order  a/tta  leBialatore. 

CEN'l1,  from  ran/ Nan  "*  A  hundred^  in 
naed  in  conirncreial  concema  to  bis^ify  a 
hundred  pound n.  A  profit  nf  10  per  tni, 
ia  the  Etain  of  1DL  by  the  uie  nf  100/* 

l  UK,  in  cEajaic  antii|uj ty,  a  mon- 
ster t  half  man  and  half  bnrsc.  It  ia  inti- 
roated  by  VirjrjJ,  and  gaatezaSy 
that  the  (Jentfluri  were  a  tribf  of  Lapitba', 
who  ioliabited  the  city  nf  Prk-lbroniFim, 
adjoiniaf  to  Mount  Pflinri,  and  who  £rat 
broke  and  rode  upon  horaca.  IVation'  fd 
wELnut  1  lie  aifbt  uf  a  man  on  horseback  waa 
new,  believed,  m  did  the  Anicricaiia  of  the 
SpamArda,  tbe  iiorae  and  hit  rider  made 
but  one  animal. 
CENTAURY,  the  name  nf  a  plane,  end 


thb  ramwSB  nmeTAATvaior  emit,  *■■  nun  it 
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a  genu  of  plants,  of  numerous  species ; 
the  lesser  centaury  is  a  species  of  gen- 
tiana. 

CENTENARY,  the  number  of  a  hun- 
dred, or  pertaining  thereto.  Hence  the 
epithet  centennial  for  what  regularly  occurs 
once  in  a  century. 

CENTESIMATION,  a  military  punish, 
ment,  in  cases  of  desertion,  mutiny,  Ac., 
when  every  hundredth  man  is  selected  for 
execution. 

CENTIFOLIOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  having  a  hundred  leaves. 

CENTINOTHA,  in  botany,  a  herb  so 
called  from  its  having  many  knobs  or  joints : 
the  Polygonum  of  Linnaeus. 

CENTIPEDE,  an  insect  having  a  hun- 
dred feet.  In  entomology,  insects  of  the 
genus  Scolopendra,  all  of  which  have  nu- 
merous feet. 

CENTO,  in  poetry,  a  work  wholly  com- 
posed of  verses  or  passages,  promiscuously 
taken  from  other  authors,  and  disposed  in 
a  new  order. 

CENTRAL  FIRE,  a  supposed  perpetual 
fire,  which,  according  to  the  theory  of  some 
philosophers,  exists  in  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  to  which,  in  ancient  times,  vol- 
canoes and  other  similar  phenomena  were 
attributed. 

CENTRE,  or  CENTER,  a  point  equally 
distant  from  the  extremties  of  a  line,  fi- 
gure, or  body. Centre  of^  gravity,  that 

point  about  which  all  the  points  of  a  body, 
m  any  situation,  exactly  balance  each 
other.— —Centre  of  motion,  the  point  which 
remains  at  rest,  while  all  the  other  parts 
of  a  body  move  round  it. 

CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE,  the  tendency 
with  which  bodies  restrained  in  circular 
motion,  endeavour  to  fly  off  in  a  tangent  to 
the  periphery  of  the  curve. 

CENTRIFETAL  FORCE,  the  tendency 
with  which  bodies  move,  or  endeavour  to 
move,  towards  the  centre  of  a  system  of 
bodies.  8uch  is  gravity,  or  that  force 
whereby  bodies  tend  towards  the  centre  of 
the  earth ;  magnetical  attraction,  whereby 
the  load-stone  draws  iron;  and  that  force, 
whatever  it  be,  whereby  the  planets  are 
continually  drawn  back  from  right-lined 
motions',  and  made  to  move  in  curves. 

CENTUMTIRI,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
judges  appointed  to  decide  common  causes 
among  the  people.  Three  were  chosen  out 
of  each  tribe;  and  though  there  were  five 
more  than  a  hundred,  they  were  nevertheless 
called  centumviri,  from  the  round  number 
centum. 

CENTXTRION,  among  the  Romans,  an 
officer  in  the  infantry,  who  commanded  a 
century,  or  a  hundred  men.  The  Roman 
legions  were,  in  fact,  divided  into  centuriet. 

CENTURY,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes  a 
hundred ;  or  anything  divided  into  or  con- 
sisting of  a  hundred  parts.  The  Roman 
people,  when  they  were  assembled  for  the 
electing  of  magistrates,  enacting  of  laws, 
or  deliberating  upon  any  public  affair,  were 
always  divided  into  centuries ;  and  voted  by 
centuries,  in  order  that  their  suffrages  might 
be  the  more  easily  collected;  whence  these 


assemblies  were  called  comitia  eenturiata. 
This  mode  of  dividing  the  Roman  people  was 
introduced  by  8ervras_  Tullius :  the  first 
class  contained  eighty,  io  which  were  added 
the  eighteen  centuries  of  the  knights ;  the 
three  following  classes  had  each  twenty 
centuries,  the  fifth  thirty,  and  the  sixth 
only  one  century.  — —  In  chronology,  it 
means  the  space  of  one  hundred  years ;  and 
this  is  the  most  common  signification  of 
the  word.    As  we  begin  our  common  com- 

Jutation  of  time  from  the  incarnation  of 
!hrist,  the  word  is  generally  applied  to  some 
term  of  a  hundred  years  subsequent  to  it. 

CEPHALIC,  an  epithet  for  medicines 
which  are  good  for  the  head-ache. 

CEPH'EU  8,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation 
of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

CETHUS,  a  fowl  of  the  duck  kind;  also 
the  Mona,  a  species  of  monkey. 

CERAM'BYX,  in  entomology,  a  genus 
of  beetles,  whose  antenna;  are  long  and 
setaceous,  and  the  thorax  oblong  and 
rounded.  Under  this  genus  is  compre- 
capricorn-beetle,  and  a  number 


bended  the  capricorn-b 


of  other  species. 

~     lSTIUJ  . 
the  deeandria-pentmgynia  _  class  ^o?  plants, 
'  "fid 


CERA8 


IUM,  in  botany, 


;nus  of 


my,  a  genus 
class  of  plant 
the  flower  of  which  consists  of  five  bifii 
petals;   and  its  fruit  is  along  unilocular 
pod,  containing  numerous  roundish  seeds. 

CER'ASIN,  any  gummy  substance  which 
swells  in  cold  water,  but  does  not  readily 
dissolve  in  it. 

CER'ASITE,  a  petrifaction  resembling  a 
cherry. 

CERA8TE8,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a 
serpent,  of  the  genus  Coluber,  which  the 
ancients  supposed  to  have  horns.         r 

CE'RATE,  in  medicine,  a  composition 
made  of  oil,  wax,  and  other  ingredients; 
used  externally  in  several  diseases,  where 
plasters  are  necessary. 

CERATITE8,  the  fossil  unicorn;  a 
stone  in  the  shape  of  a  horn. 

CERATOGLO88U8,  in  anatomy,  the 
name  of  a  pair  of  muscles,  serving  to  draw 
the  tongue  directly  into  the  mouth;  but  if 
only  one  of  them  acts,  it  draws  the  tongue 
to  one  side  of  the  mouth. 

CERATO/IDE8,  in  anatomy,  a  name  for 
the  tunica  cornea  of  the  eye. 

CERATOPHYL'LUM,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  perennial  plants,  of  the  monacia-polyan- 
drta  class. 

CERAU'NIA,  in  mineralogy,  thunder- 
stones ;  a  variety  of  the  helintkolitkut  mm- 
tilite*  of  Linnaeus. 

CERAU'NIUM,  in  botany,  a  kind  of 
fungus  which,  according  to  Pliny,  grows 
plentifully  after  thunder. 

CER'BERA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
pentandria-monogynia  class  of  plants,  the 
corolla  of  which  consists  of  a  single  funnel- 
shaped  petal;  the  fruit  is  a  large,  round, 
fleshy  drupe,  marked  with  a  longitudinal 
furrow  on  the  side,  and  containing  two 
cells,  in  each  of  which  is  a  single  seed,  or 
nut.    The  species  are  all  shrubs. 

CER'CHNOS,  in  medicine,  a  wheezing 
noise  made  in  respiration,  owing  to  some 
disorder  in  the  larynx,  Ac. 
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CEKEAXIA*  in    antia.aity,    feasts    of  I  many  which  are  requisite  in  almost  every 


Certs,  instituted  by  Triptolcamii  cf  Eluia-i*-, 
ia  Attic*.  Ti»K*ii  feast*  were  eclehraced 
with  rcligiouB  punty;  but  the  voiarica  of 
the  goddeaa  ma  About  wjlli  lighted  lore  he*, 
ift  commemoration  cf  her  scorch  after  be; 

daughter  ProBerpine. Tho  KOf  d  also  iv  aa 

uaed  to  debate  all  sort*  of  corn  of  which 

CEEEflEL  LTJM,  the  part  of  the  bruin 
iu  the  back  of  the  skull,  dmded  into  twn 
lobe*;  and  the  put  which,  when  taken 
away  or  injured,  deprives  the  animal  of  the 
poner  of  Tuli:  toe. 

CEIt'EERUM,  that  part  of  tho  brain 
which  occUpic*  tbe  from,  and  top  of  the 
lltftlli  and  which,  when  removed  or  Injured, 
deprives  the  nuiuial  of  senjetioo. 

CER'EMONT,,  Jin  ajaeiabhigL'  of  flCTGral 
fictions,  forma,  and  cirC  ulu*  fa  fleet)  uprving 
to  render  a  thing  mora  magnificent  nnd 
Joteion  i  (ihriji'iiljarly  u«td  to  denote  the 
external    ritcB    of    religion*    warship,,    lbe 


profession,  but  more  particularly  in  the  lav 

and  in  the  army, 

CEKTIOEA'RI,  a  writ  if suing  out  of 
tame  superior  court,  to  call  up  the  record* 
of  an  inferior  court,  Or  remove  a  taunt  Chern 
depending,  that  it  may  be  trie  .I  in  a  superior 
court* 

CER'OSIANCY.  nn  ancient  mode  of  div> 
3 iili  i.iri K  i if  means  of  ilmjiping  niched  wwX 
in  water,  and  observing  the  ebapes,  &C.  it 
WlWfHldi 

CERLTMEtt,  the  wax,  Or  viscid  yellow 
Liquid  winch  flown  from  the  ear.  and  liardeM 
on  expomirc  io  toe  iritr, 

t'cjlt  USE,  CE'HUSS,  or  While  T*ad,  a 
BsjrbouAeqt  call  of  lend,  made,  byexpoains; 
pJutes  or    that    metal    10    tike    vapour    of 

vinegar  i CtnUt  »f  jtptfihtay  Sj*  a  White 

Oljdlj  cf  antimony,  which  separates  from 
the  water  in  which  diaphoretic  antimony 
baa  hrfu  washed. 

{;  BR  VCS,  the  Si- a*  or  Data,  in, ftoolugs, 


formality    nf  in trc.tuc.Ln g  amboawidorB    to  I  ii  geous  of  uUftdrapeda  of  tb«  order  jwwtra, 

audicQecs,  Ac if  offer  ®f  lAu  CVFemoape*,     " 

an  officer  instituted  by  James  1.  lor  the 
mora  honourable  reception  of  nmboaaadori 
and  atrangera  of  quality,  and  for  the  rcgn. 
latlea  of  all  matter*  of  etiquette  La  the  -ua~ 
■enbliea  orar  which  they  prf  mlt, 

CEE'EOLlTKi  in  chcmiitry„  s  tuhntanee 
which  in  eppearaace  and  aofl  ue«>  renenjiblDfl 
wax  i  ■umclluic*  miilakcn  fur  elcatite, 

GE'RFS,  a  small  pbiuet,  wluch  rtf¥0l*Bi 
Ttmpd  the  son  in  fonr  yearilj,  seven  juonlba, 
and  ten  da j ►.  at  the  ditance  of  2<rii,iX4i,i n K) 
of  mile*. 

CE  REUS,  qt  C*RIPUHi  Caaaits,  a  plant 
claaaed  by  LIbpieus  under  the  genui  t'ti<t*s. 
There  are  Beverol  liud*  ronarkahle  for  tJhe 
inveetaPBS  and  beauty  of  their  flower*. 

OB'RIN,  in  ehemlitfy,  a  peenhar  aub- 
Itauefl  which  presiipitetea  on  cvapctratiou 
from  alcohol,  which  btu  been  djgetted  on 
crated  rnrt 

CEEHtiTlllAKH,  the  fuUnwen  of  Ce- 
TJnlhiuv,  one  of  the  flnt  herctuufcliB  in  the 
church.  They  denied  the.  divinity  of  Chrint, 
bat  they  held  that  a  eeletLiai  virtne  do' 
trended  on  him.  at  hi*  Lmptiam  La  the  form 
of  a  dore,  by  which  he  *u  oonaecritod  and 
made  Cbrfat, 

CE'EITE,  the  liliceouji  os.yde  of  enrwwi 
a  rare  mineral*  of  a  pale  roie  red  colionjj 
wi  th  a  tinpe  of  yellow. 

CE'RIUM,  a  recently  diaeoTered  metal, 
of  a  deah^rcd  colour,  seLnUrrnmBparimt,  and 
which  h^Eomea  frifthJi-  from  beat,  hut  due* 
not  melt.  Cerium  combim1*  with  lererul 
aeJda,  and  forma  Buitl,  ai  the  nitratf  qf 
errijim,  d'e. 

CEEO'MA  an  ointment  mode  of  oil  and 
wax,  with  which  tho  ancient  wieatlera 
rubbed  tketnaeWe*  to  render  their  limhB 
more  pliant. 

OERTHIA,  tlie  preeper,  in  ornithology, 
a  apeciai  of  iMpida,  a  bird,  with  a  yellowiah 
brawn  book,  variegated  with  white,  and  a 
white  Kp-k-t. 

C  E  ET1  FT  C  ATE>  in  a  general  aftnae,  ft  tea- 


tisaont  gii?en  in  writing  to  declare  or  certify 
Ihfl  truth  of  anything,    rt 


tjf  these  there  tire 


T]'ii»y  have  dc-ciduoua  horna,  at  flrat  hniry, 
aficrwanla  naked  and  ■mooib ;  K&4  there  ia 
Linly  OH  dug-tooth  on  each  aide  of  the 
upper  jaw,  which  is-  placed  at  a  distance 
from  the  ether  teeth.  Under  thii  genua 
ere  cninprcbended  the  camel ooitfd,  Che  i-] fat, 
the  rein-deer,  the  goitV  the  »li>ijr«  and  the 
fkllow-deev. 

CEE  Vl'iTOXANS.  In  ervtomologr,  the 
name  of  the  *ihk;  -luirijiid  brctle.  n  remark^ 
ably  large  ipediei  of  beetle^  with  in  borne 
deeply  JBEsed  or  rjunippd,  uminwhnt  iike 

ll.n^j-n*l';i  Kiuit. 

CESBATLON  OF  AE-MS,  an  armietie* 
or  oce^iiunal  trnce>  agreed  to  by  the  com- 
manderv  of  armiea,  to  gwe  fJhSC  for  a  ca- 
piUilitUun,  Of  fyf  nt her  pan^nt-'E. 

CE^KA  V1T,  in  lawP  o  writ  to  reecwer 
hinda,  whpn  the  tenant  or  aeCUpicv  baa 
rtiititi  for  two  ycarB  to  perfonn  the  ocrrice 
which  conntltutea  the  roodition  of  hi* 
tenure,  and  boa  nut  ouiucicnt  good*  or 
chattell  tn  he  di*t ruined, 

L'  UrS'JJlOJV,  in  a  general  Benne*  a  Bur- 
render ;  hot  porlichJarly  a  mrrendt-r  of 
conquered  tcrrliury  to  ita  furm.LT  proprietor 

ri-r  imvL-rt-ign  by  treaty. Cat* lO.i,  iu  the 

Civil  Jaw,  ia  n  vriluntary  surrender  of  a 
person**  edefU  ta  his  credttcrsr  to  aTOid 
impmontncntv— — Iti  the  eetdesiastjcallaw, 
whfln  an  e^rlcitaitieal  percou  ia  ClCfttcd  a 
bishop,  or  when  a  puf-«rm  of  a  pariah  take* 
another  benefit  rlthuut  diapenaaiiOQ,  lUeif 
flrst  benettcea  become  void  by  cession, 
without  rooiirnatio'B.— —A  HiifiDndry  bank- 
rupt ia  one  who  has  civen  up  bin  estate  En 
be  diijik-d  among  bin  ercditnrs. 

CEa'TRUM,  til  botany,  1  RCWU  of  plftnn, 

eUflB   5    J'en  fifitj/fi'il,   urder    1    M>ff-il>.'tr\n,  of 

which  there  ore  many  species,  all  of  them 
shrubs,  and  nearly  all  native*  of  Sonth 
Amerie*  and  the  "We^t  India  Ishmde. 

CESTrjJj,  a  girdle  said  to  be  worn  bf 
Venn*,  to  which  Home*  ascribes  the  power 
nt'rvcjtmtrli^hLinvivTiis  thawtarab  n  WM 
also  a  DMiriagD  pedle,  rirhly  studdrd,  with 
which  the  husband  girded  tdi  wife  at  the 
wedding;  and  looaed  again  at  night. 
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CETATE,  in  chemistry,  a  compound  of 
cetic  acid,  with  a  base. 

CE'TE,  an  order  of  animals  in  the  Lin- 
ntean  system,  including  such  as  hare 
breathing  apertures  on  the  head,  tail  hori- 
zontal, and  pectoral  fins  instead  of  feet;  as 
the  dolphin,  porpoise,  and  grampus,  &c. 
Cetaceout  fish  suckle  their  young  like  land 
animals. 

CETIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  a  white 
solid  substance,  tasteless  and  inodorous, 
formed  from  spermaceti. 

CETOL'OGIST,  one  who  is  versed  in  the 
natural  history  of  the  whale  and  its  kindred 
animals. 

CETU8,  in  astronomy,  the  Whale,  a  large 
constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
containing  97  stars. 

CEVLAN1TE,  in  mineralogy,  an  argilla- 
ceous kind  of  stone,  found  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon.    Its  colour  is  a  dark  blue. 

CHAB'ASITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  precious 
stone,  white  and  sometimes  transparent: 
a  kind  of  zeolite. 

CHA'FERY,  a  forge  in  an  iron  mill,  where 
the  iron  is  hammered  into  bars,  and  brought 
to  perfection. 

CHA'FE-WAX,  an  officer  of  the  chancery 
court,  who  fits  the  wax  for  sealing  writs, 
&c. 

CHAFF,  in  husbandry,  the  dry  calyx  of 
corn,  that  is  separated  from  it  by  screening 
or  winnowing.  The  word  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  straw  or  hay  cut  small  for 
the  food  of  cattle. 

CHAFFINCH,  in  ornithology,  the  Eng- 
lish name  of  the  fringilla,  a  well-lnown 
bird,  with  an  iron-coloured  breast,  and 
black  wings  spotted  with  white. 

CHAIN,  a  series  of  connected  rings,  or 
links  fitted  into  one  another.  Chains  are 
made  of  various  metals,  sizes,  and  forms, 
suited  to  different  purposes. In  survey- 
ing, a  chain  is  a  measure  of  length,  made  of 
a  certain  number  of  links  of  iron  wire, 
serving  to  measure  a  certain  quantity  of 
ground.  Gunter's  chain  consists  of  a  hun- 
dred such  links,  each  measuring  7-92  inches, 
and  consequently  equal  to  66  feet  or  4  poles. 

In  nautical  language,  chain*  are  strong 

links  or  plaits  of  iron,  the  lower  ends  of 
which  are  bolted  through  a  ship's  sides  to 

the  timbers. Chain-boat,   a  large  boat 

fitted  for  getting  up  mooring  chains,  an- 
chors, &c. Chain-shot,  two  balls  con- 
nected by  a  chain :  they  are  used  at  sea  for 
cutting  the  shrouds  and  rigging  of  a  ship. 

A  chain-pump  consists  of  a  long  chain, 

equipped  with  a  sufficient  number  of  valves, 
moving  on  two  wheels ;  and  is  managed  by 
a  long  winch,  on  which  several  men  may  be 

employed  at  the  same  time. Chain-wale$ 

of  a  ship,  are  broad  and  thick  planks  pro- 
jecting from  a  ship's  side,  abreast  of  and 

behind  the  masts. A  top-chain,  on  board 

a  ship,  is  a  chain  to  sling  the  sail-yards  in 
time  of  battle,  to  prevent  their  falling,  when 
the  ropes  that  support  them  are  shot  away. 

Chain-work,  work  consisting  of  threads, 

cords,  and  the  like,  linked  together  in  the 
form  of  a  chain,  as  tambour  or  net-work, 
&c. 


CHAIR,  (cathedra),  was  anciently  the 
tvggestum,  or  pulpit,  whence  the  priest  or 

Jublic  orator  spoke  to  the  people.  [See 
Iathbdba.]  It  is  still  applied  to  the  place 
whence  professors  in  universities  deliver 
their  lectures ;  thus  we  say,  the  professor's 
chair.  It  is  commonly  used  for  a  speaker  or 
president  of  a  public  council  or  assembly,  as 
the  tpeaker't  chair;  and  by  a  metonymy,  the 
speaker  himself;  as,  to  address  the  chair. 
—Chair,  among  the  Roman  Catholics, 
certain  feasts  held  anciently  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  translation  of  the  see  or  seat 

of  the  vicarage  of  Christ  by  St.  Peter. 

Cnrule  Chair,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  ivory 
seat  placed  on  a  car,  wherein  were  seated 
the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome,  and  those 
to  whom  the  honour  of  a  triumph  was 
granted. 

CHALA'ZA,  among  naturalists,  a  white 
knotty  string  at  each  end  of  an  egg,  whereby 
the  yolk  and  white  are  connected  together. 
—In  medicine,  it  is  a  disorder  in  the  eye- 
lids, well  known  by  the  name  of  a  $tye. 

CHALCANTHA,  in  natural  history,  a 
kind  of  compound  salts,  of  a  coarse  and 
irregular  structure,  hard,  and  naturally  im- 
pure and  opaque. 

CHAL'CEDONT,  or  CAL'CEDONT,  in 
mineralogy,  a  genus  of  semipellucid  gems, 
of  an  even  and  regular  texture,  of  a  semi- 
opaque  crystaline  basis,  and  variegated 
with  different  coloured  cloudy  spots.  It 
occurs  in  small  veins,  or  in  cavities  of  other 
minerals,  and  appears  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  filtration  of  siliceous  matter.  Under 
it  may  be  grouped  common  chalcedony, 
heliotrope,  carnelian,  chrysoprase,  onyx, 
sardonyx,  and  sard* 

CHAL'CEDONYX,  a  variety  of  agate,  in 
which  white  and  gray  layers  alternate. 

CHAL'CITE,  in  chemistry,  sulphate  of 
iron,  of  a  red  colour,  so  far  calcined  as  to 
have  lost  a  considerable  part  of  its  acid. 

CHAL'CIS,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of  the 

turbot  kind. In  entomology,  a  class  of 

insects,  order  hymenoptera. 

CHALCIITICUM,  in  ancient  architec- 
ture, a  magnificent  hall  belonging  to  a 
tribunal  or  court  of  justice. 

CHALDEE'  or  CHALDA1C,  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  Chaldeans,  or  people 
of  Chaldea :  it  is  a  dialect  of  the  Hebrew. 

C  H  A  L '  I C  E,  the  communion  cup,  or 
vessel  used  to  administer  the  wine  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  eucharist. 

CHALI'ZA,  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  the 
ceremony  whereby  a  woman,  left  a  widow, 
pulled  off  her  brother-in-law's  shoes,  who 
should  have  espoused  her;  after  which 
she  was  at  liberty  to  marry  whom  she 
pleased. 

CHALK,  in  natural  history,  a  well  known 
calcareous  earth,  of  an  opaque  white  colour, 
found  in  hard  masses,  and  called  ereta  and 
terra  ereta.  Chalk  thrown  into  water,  raises 
a  great  number  of  bubbles,  with  a  hissing 
noise,  and  slowly  diffuses  itself  into  an  im- 
palpable powder.  It  contains  a  large  por- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  and  is  a  subspecies 

of  carbonate  of  lime. Black  chalk,  is  a 

kind  of  ochreous  earth,  of  a  close  structure, 


THB  CHALBBAHS  TAUGHT  THAT  THB  DBITT  IS 
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and  fine  black  colour,  used  in  drawing  upon 

blue  paper. Red  Chalk,  an  indurated 

clayey  ochre,  used  by  painters  and  arti- 
ficers. 

CHALLENGE,  in  a  general  sense,  a 
summons  to  fight,  whether  in  a  duel  or  in 
a  pugilistic  contest.  In  law,  an  exception 
to  jurors,  made  by  the  party  put  on  his  trial  i 
or  the  claim  of  a  party  that  certain  jurors 
shall  not  sit  in  trial  upon  him  or  his  cause. 
The  right  of  challenge  is  given  both  in  civil 
and  criminal  trials,  and  extends  either  to 
the  whole  panel,  or  only  to  particular  jurors. 
In  criminal  cases,  a  prisoner  may  challenge 
twenty  jurors,  without  assigning  a  cause ; 
which  is  called  a  peremptory  challenge. 

CHALYB'EATE,  an  epithet  for  waters 
in  which  iron  forms  the  principal  ingredient, 
as  the  waters  of  Tonbridge  Wells.  Chair- 
beates  act  chiefly  as  absorbents  and  deob- 
struents.  The  action  of  the  particles  of 
a  chalybeate,  by  their  elasticity,  together 
with  the  momentum  they  give  the  blood 
by  their  ponderosity,  makes  it  not  only  pre- 
ferable  to  most  other  deobstruents,  but 
also  proper  in  other  cases ;  especially  where 
there  is  a  viscidity  of  the  juices,  the  blood 
impoverished,  or  the  circulation  languid. 

CHAM,  or  KHAM,  the  title  of  the  sove- 
reign prince  of  Tartary.  It  is  likewise  ap- 
plied to  the  piincipal  noblemen  of  Persia. 

CHA'MA,  a  bivalve  shell,  inhabited  by  a 
polype,  sometimes  weighing  500  pounds. 
Among  a  great  many  elegant  species  of  this 
genus,  we  may  reckon  the  concha  veneris, 
or  Venus's  shell,  with  a  spinose  edge;  the 
agate-chama;  and  the  ticzak  chama.—— In 
zoology,  a  sort  of  wolf  in  Ethiopia,  spotted 
like  a  panther. 

C  HAMAD E,  in  war,  a  signal  made  by 
beat  of  drum  or  sound  of  trumpet,  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  enemy,  either  to  invite  to 
a  truce,  or  to  propose  a  capitulation. 

CHAMBER,  in  building,  any  room  situ- 
ated between  the  lowermost  and  uppermost 
rooms.  Chamber,  in  polity,  the  puce  where 
certain  assemblies  are  held;  also  the  as- 
semblies themselves.  Of  these  some  are 
established  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, others  for  commercial  affairs.  In 
many  languages,  chamber  is  used  to  desig- 
nate a  branch  of  government  whose  mem- 
bers assemble  in  a  common  apartment. 
Privy-chamber.  Gentlemen  ofthe  privy- 
chamber  are  servants  of  the  king,  who  are 
to  wait  and  attend  on  him  and  the  queen 
at  court. In  gunnery,  that  part  of  a  mor- 
tar or  great  gun,  as  far  as  the  powder  and 
shot  reach  when  it  is  loaded. A  powder- 
chamber  is  a  place  under-ground  for  holding 
powder,  &c,  that  it  maybe  secure  from  the 
rain  or  damp.— —The  chamber  of  a  mine,  is 
a  place  generally  of  a  cubical  form,  where 

the  powder  is  confined. The  chamber  of 

a  lock,  is  the  space  between  the  gates  of  a 
lock  in  a  canal,  in  which  the  barge  rises 
and  sinks,  so  as  to  pass  the  lock. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  in  a  general  sense, is 
a  person  who  has  the  management  and  di- 
rection of  a  chamber,  or  chambers.— —The 
Lord  Chamberlain  of  Great  Britain  is  the 
sixth  high  officer  of  the  crown,  to  whom 


belongs  various  duties  on  the  coronation 
day  j  and  to  whom  also  appertains  many 
privileges.  He  has  to  provide  all  things  in 
the  House  of  Lords  during  the  sitting  of 
Parliament,  and  the  government  of  the  pa- 
lace of  Westminster;  and  under  him  art 
the  gentlemen  usher  of  the  black  rod  and 
other  officers.  The  office  is  hereditary.— — 
The  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  HowtehoU  is  an 
officer  who  has  the  oversight  and  direction 
of  all  officers  belonging  to  the  king's  cham- 
bers, except  the  precinct  of  the  king's  bed- 
chamber.  The  Chamberlain  of  London  is 

the  officer  who  keeps  the  city  money,  pre- 
sides over  the  affairs  of  citizens  ana  their 
apprentices,  and  presents  the  freedom  of 
the  city  to  those  who  have  faithfully  served 
their  apprenticeships. 

CHAMBERS,  rooms  or  apartments  be- 
longing to  the  inns  of  court. In  anatomy. 

two  spaces  between  the  crystaline  lens  ana 
the  cornea  of  the  eye,  divided  off  by  the 
iris. 

CHAMBRE  ARDENTE,  (French,  burn- 
ing chamber),  a  chamber  hung  with  black 
cloth,  in  which  state  prisoners  in  France, 
if  of  high  rank,  were  tried  by  torch-light. 
When  Francis  II.,  in  the  16th  century,  Es- 
tablished a  court  to  try  the  Protestants, 
who  were  usually  condemned  to  be  burned, 
the  people  called  this  court  by  the  same 
name,  in  allusion  to  its  awful  sentences. 

CHAMELEON,  a  reptile  of  the  lisard 
tribe,  about  twelve  inches  long,  including 
the  tail.  It  feeds  on  insects,  and  from  the 
capacity  of  its  lungs,  is  enabled  to  expand 
its  skin,  and  thereby  varying  the  angle  of 
reflected  light,  changes  its  colour  to  a  spec- 
tator. Its  natural  colour  in  the  shade,  and 
at  rest,  is  said  to  be  a  bluish  gray.  It  is  a 
native  of  Asia  and  Africa,  various  poets 
and  fabulists  have,  at  different  periods,  con- 
tributed to  its  celebrity,  and,  by  inaccurate 
or  fanciful  representations,  have  rendered 
it  far  more  of  a  prodigy  than  nature  ever 
intended  it  to  be.  Chameleons  are  all  ex- 
ceedingly slow,  dull,  and  almost  torpid. 
The  only  part  they  move  with  celerity  is 
their  long  tongue,  which  is  covered  at  its 
extremity  with  a  viscid  mucus,  and  is  darted 
out  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  insects, 
upon  which  the  animal  subsists. 

CHAM'OIS,  or,  the  Win  Goat,  an  ani- 
mal which  inhabits  the  Alpine  mountains, 
having  horns  erect,  round  and  smooth.  Its 
skin  is  made  into  soft  leather,  called  •lummy. 

CHAM'OMILE,  an  odoriferous  plant, 
which  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  but  many 
medicinal  virtues. 

CHAMPA'GNE,  a  fine  brisk  kind  of 
French  wine,  so  called  from  Champagne,  a 
former  province  of  France. 

CHAMPERTY,  in  law,  a  bargain  made 
with  either  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  any 
suit,  for  giving  part  ofthe  land,  debt,  &c., 
sued  for,  to  the  party  who  undertakes  the 
process  at  his  own  expense. 

CHAMTION,  a  person  who  undertakes 
a  combat  in  the  place  of  another:  some- 
times the  word  is  used  for  him  who  fights 
in  his  own  cause.  In  ancient  times,  when 
two  champions  were  chosen  to  maintain  a 
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Cause.,  it  f»  always  required  that  tLcro 
■lumld  be  a  decree  nf  the  .unlet-  fo.iuihoriie 
the  combat:  when  the  judge  had  pro- 
nounced iwntiMW-ft,  tlit  accused  tbmw  a 
{rage,  or  pled  pis  originally  *  trkwe  op  gnnt- 
et,  which  being  taken  up  by  the  occuaer* 
they  were  both  token  into  safe  eu-isiody,  till 
the  ri fit  of  bin  ill*  Appelate*)  it j  the-  judge. 
Before  the  chaTDpnms  took  the  field,  their 
heiul*  were  slimtd  to  a  kind  of  crown  or 
round,  which  vu  left  at  thD  top:  they 
tben  made  oath  that  they  believed  the  per- 
■csi  who  retained  them  to  be  in  tbe  right. 
Ac.  They  always  engaged  □□  foot,  and 
with  no  other  wenpnn  than  a  dub  and  11 
shield ;  and  they  always  made  an  offering 
to  I  he  rbiirrh,  that  (fall  might  ssaiat  thcui 

ill  thn  baUftEV- CaUilrjVUHi    ttf  Ifir  A,'....      M 

Owfe-fli.  an  nlllci'r  who  rides  aimed  lam 
Westiuin#ter  Hall  deii  the  coronation,  while 
the  BovereiiOi  in  nt  dinner,  and  by  herald 
makefl  proclamation,  "  That  if  any  man 
aboil  deny  the  kins/a  (or  Ljuecn'a}  title  to 
the  crown,  he  la  there  ready  1ji  defend  it  in 
tingle-  combat;'*  which  being  done.,  the 
■Ov  ereigm  drinks  tu  him,  hud  then  ptljwti 
faint  with  the  cup  for  bn  fee. 

CHAN  TEL,  that  part  of  the  choir  of  a 
church  between  the  altar  and  the  bolua- 
trnde  that  in?  [Dies  it,  where  the  mjnjfitir  is 
placed  at  the  celebration  of  the  commu- 
nion.. The  Chttncn}  is  also  the  rector1*  free- 
hold and  part  of  his  pit-be,  and  therefore 
be  ii  obliged  to  repair  iti  hat  where  the 
reetory  ia  impropriate,  the  impropriator 
must  do  it. 

CHAVCE1LO B.  Under  rhe  Roman 
cmjKnxrB,  n  chancel  Uir  signified,  a  chief  no- 
tary or  flci'lbe  l  bin  in  England  it  niC-uns  en 
ornV-r  LDTC-ftL..L  v.|:|i   bidi  judmiJ  powers. 

Tht   [*rd    ttij/K    VHnteliot  qf  Erfa* 

Uritain  \m  doe  of  the  principal  olflcejl  of 
the  civil  government,  created  without  writ 
or  patent,  by  the  mere  delivery  of  the  kins'* 
great  aeol  into  his  cnati^f.  lie  ia  a  privy - 
counsellor  by  hia  oflice,  and  prolocutor  of 
the  I  In  u  Ei?  ryt  Lordft  by  preiveriptlnD,  He 
alao  awtnuti  jJI  the  jwiticea  of  the  peace 
througbont  the  kioKdooi,  fr-rtont  eier- 
cinlng  Hub  pmee  Iti  faroief  tiioci  having 
been  crelefciniticH,  Oud  flopenntendun ts  of 
the  rayiil  ohjipe^  the  Lurii  Chancellor  in 
a  till  styled.  Jtre/rn-  itf  the  ling'*  fOiwrrffmnr; 
and  Air  the  ■■me  rcoaon  he  in  visitor,  in 
right  of  the  king,  or  all  ho&piLala  and.  eul. 
lejjea  of  the  king  a  foundation  ;  itnd  patron 
of  all  the  kJnjf"*  Ii¥iu.^|i  yjider  the  thuuc  of 
M/.  per  annum  in  the  Idnafi  bn<ika.  He  ia 
the  genwroj  guardian  of  all  infanta,  idiot*. 
Bii't  hiuaticj;  hoi  aeo-ntroul  over  nil  pub- 
lic chantiei ;  and  a  juriidiction  of  Tiwt  ex- 
teat,  an  the  head  of  tie  1b.«,  in  big  Coart  of 
Cljancexy;  where  he  decide*  without  the 
astLitance  of  ajuji?,  but  firom  whn-Ji  there 

fa  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  torda. 

C'Aeiifr itor  of  a  tKflrWt.  a  liy  officer  under 
ft  bishop,  Vhjr»t*d  in  the  canDii  and  c\--,]  \nv,-„ 

who  i*  judgB  of  his  court. Mancetter  of 

0  I'WiWrui,  an  uflieer  whoheara  lenooRin 
the  obureh,  inanecTa  achoohi,  heara  eausea, 
v -s-iteii  kttarm,  an4  opphea  the  seal,  or  the 
chapter,  keeps  the  bmjfci,  &>. Uhanetllo* 


9/  s  University,  an  officer  who  leala  the 
diplomoa,  or  lettcra  of  degree,  &r,  The 
chanccllnra  of  Otfurd  and  Cambridge  are 

■elected  from  among  the  prime  nouiiilyt 
the  former  holds  hia  ikiHce  lor  life;  thct  lat- 
ter ia  elected  ci  err  three  jeara. *Clwi- 

erll#r  nf  the  liue.ky  yf  Lat\ea»ter2  on  offieej 
appninted  chiefly  to  deteruiluc  eObtTover- 
■iea  between  the  king  and  bin  tenanrt  of 
the  Owl'Iij  laud,  and  otherwise  to  direct  n]l 
the  king1*  nflhira  belonging  to  tlnu  emit. 

rhfiutelfcr  a/  the  Exchequer,  an  othcer 

«hij  pTCiidcA  in  that  eoart^  aodtaketi  cars 
of  the  intFTCiti  of  lae  crown.  He  has 
power  with  the  lord  treasurer,  to  lease  the 
rniwti  lailda,  and  With  oLhere,  to  compound 
for  forfeiture  nf  lands,  00  penal  «taUHe,1: 
be  hna  alio  great  authnrity  in  maoa^ing; 
the  nvyai  revenues,  and  in  all  tuaEierei  re- 
listing la   the   finances  of   the    sioSu. 

(  '..i,. .  Her  of  the  Order  <\f  the  Gartrr,  and 
Other  mihtarj'  order*,  la  an  officer  who  ■eaJa 
the  cutuniisflkinB  and  mandatea  of  the  chap- 
ter and  aaunobiy  of  the  knights,  keep*  the 
register  of  their  proeeedrn  jts,  and  dative- rq 
i  heir  aeta  under  the  aenl  of  their  urder, 

CHANGE- MED  LET,  in  Iflw,  tbe  aed- 
dental  killing  of  a  person,  not  oltoEyet in:r 
wit  bout  rln-  killer'i  fault,  though  without 
Any  evil  intention. 

CHAN'CER-Yg  tlie  grand  court  of  equity 
and  eonseience,  instil  nted  In  moderate  the 
rigour  of  the  other  Courts  that  are  bound 
to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  In  this 
court  nil  polenta,  the  generality  of  eonj 
misaioni,  deeds  between  parti  es  respecting 
lands  and  estates,  treaties  with  foreign 
prinees,  &e.t  ore  sealed  and  enmllt-d.  Ont 
of  it  ore  iuued  writs  to  convene  the  par- 
liament and  cnneocatirm,  irrochunaiioTia 
and  charters,  Sc.  And  from  this  eonrt  is- 
sue oil  originol  writs  that  post  under  the 
great  &caL  couimuwiuna  of  charitahle  hsl-s> 
oankrupiev,  ioidcy,  IuufvCJ1,  *e, 

CHAS'CES,  a  hran^Ji  of  toftthematleaj 
which  C'-Llinulea  rBtina  of  probahilitv. 

CIlANtiLAHLK  HOWE,  or  Mautinho 
RaiB,tae  tfiftiirvs  mutabitit  nf  Linnjen*, 
Tbe  flower  a  of  thi*  pi  hut  nrc  white  at  ch^-ir 
firat  opening,  then  change  to  a  bluth-i'Ose 
enluor.  And  ■«  they  dL-cay  turn  to  a  purple. 

CHA'jN'tr^S,  jo  ma<  iipiij*tlcnhthe  penoit- 
tatious  or  Yariniums  which  any  number  of 
things  may  undergo  in  regard  to  poEitLoa 
or  order,  &e. :  aa,  how  many  diflerent  ways 
letter  a  may  be  transposed  ao  as  to  form 
words  j  ne  how  many  eltungfa  uuiy  he  rung 
on  a  given  number  of  bells,  £r. 

CliAX  NIU,  tl(f  deeper  part  of  a  strain 
hay,  or  harbour^  wheie  the  principal  eUr- 
rE-nt  flows,  either  of  tide  or  fresh  water,  or 
wfefflfe  J^  moat  couvenii-ut  for  the  track  of  a 
ship-  Al*o,  a  narrow  sea  between  bfa  con- 
tinents, or  a  eoutjiii-ut  and  an  inland  j  ai 
the  hriti«lj  or  Iriah  cAcntmL 

CHAK'THT,  a ^  place  tu  aay  tnus  fur 
sollIa.  tir  sing  in  divine  worahij*. 

CIlA'OS,  tijat  confnsion  in  which  matter 
ifl  tuppoacd  to  have  existed  before  rhe 
world  wnn,  produced  by  the  ereativa  power 
of  Omnipotence;  or,  in  other  word*,  thai 
unfurroed  primeval  matter  of  which  every 
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thing  wu  made.  The  ancient  poets,  and 
Ovid  in  particular,  represent  chaot  thus: 
that  there  was  neither  sun  to  make  the 
daj,  nor  moon  to  enlighten  the  night;  that 
the  earth  was  not  yet  hung  in  the  circum- 
ambient air,  nor  the  sea  hounded  by  any 
shore;  but  that  earth,  air,  and  water,  were 
one  undigested  mass. 

CHATEAU,  (Fr.)  in  heraldry,  an  ancient 
cap  of  dignity  worn  by  dukes,  made  of 
scarlet  velvet  and  lined  with  fur. 

CHAFEL,  a  place  of  divine  worship, 
served  by  an  incumbent  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  a  chaplain.  There  are  various 
kinds  of  chapels ;  as  parochial  chapelt,  dis- 
tinct from  the  mother  church;  chapelt  of 
ease,  built  in  large  parishes  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  inhabitants ;  free  chapelt, 
which  were  founded  by  different  kings; 
chapelt  belonging  to  particular  collepet; 
domestic  chapelt,  built  by  noblemen  or  gen- 
tlemen for  the  use  of  their  families ;  and 
dissenting  meeting-houses,  which  are  some- 
times, though  improperly,  denominated 
chapelt. 

CHAFELRY,  the  precinct  belonging  to 
a  chapel,  in  distinction  from  a  parish,  or 
that  belonging  to  a  church. 

CHAPLAIN,  an  .ecclesiastic  who  per- 
forms divine  service  in  a  chapel;  but  it 
more  commonly  means  one  who  attends 
upon  a  king,  prince,  or  other  person  of 

Juality,  for  the  performance  of  his  clerical 
utics in  thepnvate  chapel. 
CHAFLET,  in  a  general  sense,  a  garland 
or  wreath  to  be  worn  on  the  head.— —In  ar- 
chitecture, a  little  moulding,  carved  into 

round  beads,  pearls,  &c. Chaplet,  a  string 

of  beads  used  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  by 
which  they  count  the  number  of  their 
prayers,  and  are  called  paternottert.    This 

Eractice  is  believed  to  have  been  introduced 
y  Peter  the  Hermit  into  the  church  on  his 
return  from  the  Holy  Land,  the  Orientals 
using  a  kind  of  chaplet  called  a  chain,  and 
rehearsing  one  of  the  perfections  of  God 
on  each  link  or  bead. 

CHAPTER,  in  ecclesiastical  polity,  is 
an  assembly  for  the  transaction  of  such 
business  as  comes  under  its  cognizance. 
Every  cathedral  is  under  the  superinten- 
dance  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  its  canons. 
A  meeting  of  the  members  of  an  order  of 
knighthood  is  also  called  a  chapter. 

CHAR'ACTER, in  itsmost  obvious  sense, 
denotes  a  mark  or  sign  made  by  writing, 
engraving,  &c. ;  these  are  literal,  as  the  let- 
ters of  an  alphabet ;  numeral,  as  the  arith- 
metical figures;  and  emblematical,  when 

they  represent  things  or  ideas. In  a  more 

extended  sense  it  signifies,  the  peculiar 
qualities  impressed  by  nature  or  habit  on  a 
person,  which  distinguish  him  from  others ; 
hence  we  say,  this  person  is  an  exalted 
character;  that  man's  character  is  unim- 
peachable ;  or,  his  character  is  not  formed, 
when  the  person  alluded  to  has  not  ac- 
quired stable  and  distinctive  qualities.  We 
also  say,  in  speaking  of  persons,  "eminent 
characters,"  or  "vicious  characters,"  Ac. 
In  natural  history,  the  peculiar  dis- 
criminating qualities  or  properties  of  ani- 


mals, plants,  and  minerals,  are  called  their 
characters. 

CHARACTERISTIC,  in  a  general  sense, 
a  peculiar  mark  or  character,  whereby  a 
person  or  thing  is  distinguished  from  all 
others. 

C  HARA'DE,  a  syllabic  enigma,  so  named 
from  its  inventor,  made  upon  a  word  the 
two  syllables  of  which,  when  separately 
taken,  are  themselves  words.  It  consists 
of  three  parts ;  the  two  first  describing  the 

Sllables  separately ;  the  second  alluding  to 
e  entire  word;  and  may  be  considered 
complete  if  the  whole  unite  in  an  epigram- 
matic point. 

CHARCOAL,  an  artificial  fuel,  consist- 
ing of  wood  half  burnt,  or  charred,  which 
is  performed  in  the  following  manner:  the 
wood  is  cut  into  proper  lengths,  and  duly 
arranged  in  piles  or  stacks ;  and  these  being 
coated  over  with  turf,  and  the  surface  co- 
vered with  plaster  made  of  earth  and  char- 
coal-dust well  tempered  together,  are  set 
on  fire.  In  about  two  or  three  days,  when 
the  wood  is  known  to  be  sufficiently  charred, 
the  apertures,  which  had  been  left  to  give 
vent  to  the  names,  are  closed  up ;  and  all 
access  of  the  external  air  being  excluded, 
the  fire  goes  out  of  itself.  The  vapour  of 
burning  charcoal  is  found  to  be  highly 
noxious,  and  is,  in  reality,  absolute  Jixed 
air.  In  the  experiments  and  discoveries 
of  modern  chemistry,  charcoal  is  frequently 
mentioned ;  and  found  to  possess  many  ex- 
traordinary properties.  It  is  black,  brittle, 
light,  and  inodorous ;  is  incapable  of  putri- 
fymg,  or  rotting  like  wood;  and  will  endure 
for  ages  without  alteration. 

CHARGE,  in  a  general  sense,  is  that 
which  is  enjoined,  committed,  intrusted  or 
delivered  to  another,  implying  care,  cus- 
tody, oversight,  or  duty  to  be  performed  by 

the  party  intrusted. Charge,  in  civil  law, 

the  instructions  given  by  the  judge  to  the 
grand  jury. In  ecclesiastical  law,  the  in- 
structions given  by  a  bishop  to  the  clergy 
of  his  diocese.— —In  gunnery,  the  quantity 
of  powder  and 'ball,  or  shot,  with  which  a 
gun  is  loaded. In  electricity,  the  accu- 
mulation of  electric  matter  on  one  surface 

of  an   electric  machine. In  heraldry, 

whatever  is  borne  on  coats  of  arms. In 

military  affairs,  a  signal  to  attack;  as,  to 
sound  the  charge;  or  the  attack  itself,  by 
rushing  on  an  enemy  with  fixed  bayonets : 
but  it  is  used  for  an  onset  of  cavalry  as 
well  as  of  infantry. 

CHARIOT,  in  antiquity,  a  car  or  vehicle 
used  formerly  in  war,  and  called  by  the 
several  names  of  biga,  triga,  quadriga,  &c, 
according  to  the  number  of  horses  which 
drew  them.  When  the  warriors  came  to 
encounter  in  close  fight,  they  alighted  and 
fought  on  foot ;  but  when  they  were  weary 
they  retired  into  their  chariot,  and  thence 
annoyed  their  enemies  with  darts  and  mis- 
sive weapons.  Besides  this  sort,  we  find 
frequent  mention  of  the  mmci  falcati,  or 
chariots  armed  with  hooks  or  scythes,  with 
which  whole  ranks  of  soldiers  were  cut  off 
together :  these  were  not  only  used  by  the 
Persians,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  &c  but  we 
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find  them  among  our  British   ancestors. 

The    Roman    triumphal    chariot    was 

generally  made  of  ivory,  round  like  a  tower, 
or  rather  of  a  cylindrical  figure ;  sometimes 
gilt  at  the  top  and  ornamented  with  crowns ; 
and.  tO  reprvicui  tt  victory  Hsf.ro  naturally, 
they  uted  to  stain  it  with  blood.  It  was 
UHuddy  drawn,  by  four  HWU  tii>rac*,  but 
oftcniimm  by  iiuii^t-ltphaiiL-,  niter-,  W\m, 
leopard*,  4e. 

'  81A,  a  Bulimn  nocturnal  fcitiral 
and  dance  kept  in,  bongur  of  the  Graces, 
whrn  sweet -meats  ealkil  rAorttMl  wire  <h*- 
tribaLed  uocnif  tins  guttata, 

l."]|,\IllSTlAr  u  anlomn  fc-MitAl  among 
the  Unman*  kept  id  the  nimn  li  -d  lYliruary. 
It  was  w»-ll  W&fthy  lUe  iinitAtion  of  Chris- 
tian>.  fiit  hi  this  time  the  rr'.Hli-ilis  i>[  iridi 
family  compromised  a-iay  differences  that 
hjt.l  iirix-u ''  •  I'.n  ■  ii  i!  ■  > > i T  and  HUfld  Ihttir 
former  friLiuiahipi  upon  the  principles  of 
purn  btiiinrolence  taA  guod'wdL 

i  II A ll' ITT,  in  a  gonnud  setae,  that  dis- 
poBiuunof  Lcart  which  inrnnca  men  to  think 
favourably  of  Uietr  fcllnw -mm ,  Had  to  do 
tlum  iH'ihd ;  or  liberality  and  benzol  once, 
eillicr  in  SUnf>nriQK  or  in  contributing  to- 
ward* j'ublio  charitable  iaa-tifutiuu-i. In 

a  (bro  logical  icafb  supreme  Iuie  to  God, 
and  universal  pood- will  to  men. 

CHARLATAN,  one  who  mutes  un- 
w*J,r.Ltii.abb>  prelcnsiu[iB  tu  ftkill,  and  pmtes 
much  m  his  own  Jhtttur.    Th&Otij  n- 

pen  .if  Hi  if  word  was  an  empiric,  or  quick, 
wjin  r'tuxlcd  Ijja  niudk-tUcs  on  A  public 
stogr,  mid  dn-^v  I  in  p<--"pk  nbuat  1 1 i -3j  by 
his buffooneries. 

CHARLES'S  WAIN,  in  astronomy,  seven 
stars  in  the  constellation  called  Ursa  Major, 
or  the  Great  Bear. 

CHAR'LOCK,  the  English  name  of  a 
plant  called  by  botanists  rapUtrum.  It  is 
a  very  pernicious  weed  among  grain. 

CHARM,  some  magical  words,  characters, 
verses,  &c.  imagined  to  possess  some  occult 
and  unintelligible  power:  by  which,  with 
the  supposed  assistance  of  the  devil,  witches 
and  sorcerers  have  pretended  to  do  wonder* 
ful  things.  The  word,  in  its  more  modern 
acceptation,  is  used  to  describe  that  which 
delights  and  attracts  the  heart. 

CHART,  a  hydrographical  map,  drawn 
for  the  use  of  navigators,  and  showing  the 
situation  of  coasts,  rocks,  sand-banks,  and 
sea-marks;  the  course  of  currents;  the 
depth  of  soundings ;  and  the  direction  of 
regular  winds.— -Mercator'*  Chart  is  one 
on  which  the  meridians  are  Straight  lines, 
parallel  and  equidistant;  the  parallels  are 
also  straight  Knee,  and  parallel  to  each 
other,  but  the  distance  between  them  in- 
creases from  the  equinoctial  towards  either 
pole,  in  the  ratio  of  the  secant  of  the  lati- 
tude to  the  radius.-—  Globular  Chart,  is  a 
meridional  projection,  in  which  the  distance 
of  the  eye  from  the  plane  of  the  meridian, 
upon  which  the  projection  is  made,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  equal  to  the  sine  of  the  angle 
of  46  degrees. Heliographic  Chart;  de- 
scriptions of  the  body  of  the  sun,  and  of 
the  macula*  or  spots  observed  on  its  disk. 
StUnographte  Chart*,  are  draught*  of- 


particular  places,  or  small  parts  of  the 
earth. 

CHARTER,  in  law,  a  written  instru- 
ment, executed  with  usual  forms,  whereby 
the  king  grants  privileges  to  towns,  corpo- 
rations, &c. ;  whence  the  name  of  Magna 
Charta,  or  the  Great  Charter  of  Liberties 
granted  to  the  people  of  the  whole  realm. 

CHARTER-PARTY,  in  commerce,  an 
agreement  respecting  the  hire  of  a  vessel 
and  the  freight ;  which  must  contain  the 
name  and  burden  of  the  vessel,  the  names 
of  the  master  and  freighter,  the  price  or 
rarr  of  the  f-c:-'l-t,  fh.e  tvmr  of  loading  and 
unloading,  and  utlicr  stipulated  condi- 
tions 

CHARYITDIS.,  n  much-dreaded  vortex 
at  the  r.  Lipraucp  of  tbe  J'h'iltfin  straits,  cele- 
brated (of  ita  eiiirulrinir  peril*,  by  the  an- 
citut  writers,  ll  Wi  however,  no  longer 
dreadful  to  oiiv%m  nra,  who,  In  a  quiet  sea, 
an  J  |.jutLcu.[flrlr  with  a  tunth  wind,  cross 
it  without  danger, 

CHASE,  in  low,  a  part  nf  a  forest  for 
game ,  which  tuny  be  po»*e sued  by  a  subject : 


th«i."di  -i  J'ruW  rattnot.    The  word  chase 
*c? L-raJ  mean! 
e,  cAd^-iM*"** 


tot-fa 
has  also  sctL-ra)  meaning*  in  i  ..iritimc  li 
that 


gUBKt-  '**"*,  tnat  lie  at  the  head, 

to  n?e  on  a  vcajiL'l  that  it  pursued,  in  dis- 
tinction to  ttm*cktMt*t*,  which  fire  on  the 
pursuer . — —With  htnitsmea,  the  cAaae  is 

a  Ii|TLirr«tire  expression  fur  UirJ  sport  in 

CH  1'SlMi.  in  acnlpturtj,  the  art  of  em- 
bossing on  metal*,  ur  n'lnv-'  i'ring  figures 
th  I  i\kiud  oi'iM**:'    ■  ■'•  ■  >,  punched 

out  in m i  tirhind,  and  caned  an  the  front 
wi*u  nuaii  gjfaiera. 

CHASSEURS,  a  French  term  for  a  se- 
lect body  of  light  infantry,  formed  on  the 
left  of  a  battalion,  and  who  are  required  to 
be  particularly  light,  active,  and  courage- 
ous.  Chasaeur$  it  cheval,  a  kind  of  light 

horse  in  the  French  service. 

CHATEAU,  a  French  word,  formerly 
used  for  a  castle  or  baronial  seat  in  France ; 
but  now  simply  for  a  country  seat. 

CHATOY'ANT,  in  mineralogy,  a  hard 
semi-transparent  stone,  generally  very  small, 
which  being  cut  smooth,  presents  an  un- 
dulating or  wavy  light,  and  is  of  a  yellowish 
grey  or  green  colour.— The  word  chatoyant 
is  also  used  to  express  a  changing  undu- 
lating lustre,  like  that  of  a  cafs  eye  in  the 
dark. 

CHATTELS,  in  law,  personal  goods, 
movable,  or  immovable. 

CHECK-MATE,  the  movement  in  a  game 
of  chess  that  hinders  the  opposite  men 
from  moving,  so  that  the  game  is  finished, 
and  the  party  who  is  checkmated  has  lost. 

CHECKT,  in  heraldry,  a  term  for  the 
shield,  or  any  part  of  it,  when  it  is  divided 
into  checks,  or  squares. 

CHEEKS,  a  general  name  among  me- 
chanics for  those. pieces  of  timber,  &c.,  in 
any  machine,  which  form  corresponding 
sides,  or  which  are  double  and  alike. 

CHEBSE,  the  curd  of  milk  coagulated 
by  rennet,  and  separated  from  the  whey, 
then  pressed  or  hardened  in  a  vat,  hoop,  or 
mould.- —Chene-preM,  an  engine  for  press- 
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bag  curd  in  the  making  of  cheese.—" 
Caecse-var,  the  cue  in  which  curds  are 
pressed  into  the  form  of  a  cheese. 

CHEF-D'CEUVRB  (French),  a  master- 
piece, or  svperior  performance  of  any  artist. 

CHEG'OE. or  CHIGOE, a  tropical  in- 
sect that  enters  the  skin  of  the  feet,  and 
multiplies  incredibly,  causing  an  itching. 

CHEL'IDON,  in  entomology,  a  brown 
fly,  with  silvery  wings. 

CHELIDONIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus 


of  plants,  class  13  Folyandria,  order  1  Mo- 

CHELCNIAN,  an  epithet  to  designate 
animals  of  the  tortoise  hind. 

CHEMISTRY,  or  CHYH'ISTBT,  the 
science  which  investigates  the  nature  of 
bodies,  and  teaches  the  composition  and 
properties  of  material  substances,  together 
with  the  changes  they  undergo.  There  ie 
no  science  more  extensive,  nor  is  it  scarcely 
possible  for  one  person  to  embrace  it  in  its 
whole  extent.  To  chemistry,  more  or  less 
scientifically  pursued,  numerous  arts  owe 
their  birth  and  progress;  and  to  chemistry 
the  naturalist  must  resort  for  the  explana- 
tion of  phenomena  that,  without  its  aid, 
can  only  be  spoken  of  by  conjecture,  and 
en  a  true  knowledge  of  which  our  happi- 
ness, as  thinking  beings,  eminently  de- 
pends. To  facilitate  the  study  of  this  im- 
portant science,  it  is  considered  in  different 
points  of  view,  and  thrown  into  divisions 
and  subdivisions,  so  that  a  person  may  de- 
vote himself  to  one  department  of  it,  al- 
though the  method  of  observing,  analysing, 
and  combining,  is  the  same  in  all,  and  al- 
though all  the  phenomena  must  be  ex- 
plained by  the  general  theory,  and  refer  to 
certain  laws,  of  which  a  previous  knowledge 
is  requisite.  These  laws  constitute  what 
is  called  philosophical  chemistry,  which  ex- 
plains what  is  meant  by  the  affinity  of  ag- 
gregation or  cohesion,  and  by  the  affinity 
of  composition  or  chemical  affinity.  It  also 
considers  the  effects  of  light,  heat,  and 
electricity;  the  nature  of  the  simple  and 
compound  inflammable  bodies ;  of  air  and 
water:  the  composition  and  decomposition 
of  acids ;  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
salts ;  their  relations  to  the  acids;  the  cal- 
cination, solution,  and  alloying  of  metals ; 
the  composition  and  nature  of  plants ;  the 
characteristics  of  the  immediate  elements 
of  vegetable  substances ;  the  phenomena  of 
animalisation ;  the  properties  of  animal 
compounds,  and  the  decay  of  organic  sub- 
stances. These  are  its  general  views ;  but, 
as  we  have  before  observed,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  study  of  chemistry,  it  is  di- 
vided into  several  separate  branches.  There 
is  a  meteorological  chemistry,  by  which  the 
great  phenomena  observed  in  the  atmo- 
sphere are  explained ;  and  a  geological  che- 
mistry, which  seeks  to  account  for  the  va- 
rious combinations  of  nature  beneath  the 
earth's  surface,  which  produce  volcanoes, 
veins  of  metals,  coal,  basalt,  Ac.  There  is 
also  a  chemistry  of  the  mineral  kingdom, 
comprising  the  examination  of  all  inorganic 
substances;  a  chemistry  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  which  analyzes  plants  and  their 


immediate  products;  a  chemistry  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  which  studies  aH  sub- 
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from  living  or  dead  aai- 
mala ;  a  pathmlogical  and  pharmaceutic  che- 
mistry, which  traces  the  changes  produced 
by  disease,  with  the  nature  and  prepara- 
tion of  medicines;  and  agricultural  che- 
mistry, which  treats  of  the  nature  of  plants 
and  soils,  and  the  laws  of  production.  The 
practical  chemist  distinguishes  bodies  into 
simple  and  compound  substances.  Simple 
•ubttaneet  comprehend  such  as  have  hither- 
to not  hrrrr  (Jfn-.— yn-.Tlilp-T.  Of  thr^p  ^.-"le 
are  ^nominated  ennbtutibles,  because 
the?  cjunjn.l*Ticucnmbu^ii..ii,  ,,r,  in  •  \\,er 
word*,  L'titi  burn,  m  hydrogen,  carhao, 
phoRfthnruft,  atiA  borax,  beajrtr*  the  alkalies, 
earth  n,  nod  metal*.  Stainc  are  mpporters 
Of  camhuitJail,  wfeioh,  though  not  fit'  li.i-m- 
stlvcs  capable  of  utitf  rt  gating  c'uubtnlJoo, 
are  nereuarv  to  produce  thi*  c.fffv  ' 
bodicah  of  which  there  an  three 
the  three  gnaeou*  bodies,  oxygen, 
and  iodine.  C'eiufwuMf  nbst**<**  are  form- 
ed  by  the  nnkm  of  *iniplr  subrtruico  with 
each  Qthrr,  or  hj  thai  of  conipooBtl  tab- 
stances  witb  oThfM,  They  result,  1.  from 
the  n  i  tub  motion  of  fturrjpri,  tor  one  uf  the 
Other  simple  supporters  of  combustion, 
witb  one  of  the  simple  comb  ustib  tea  :  rach 
are  the  acids:  2.  fro*  that  of  a  simple  body 
ccii.- .„^il  witb.  oiygeu,  wiu»  aiaothe*  t>iuii- 
lar  compound ;  such  are  the  salts :  3.  from 
that  of  two  or  three  simple  combustibles 
with  one  another:  4.  from  that  of  oxygen 
with  hydrogen  and  carbon,  forming  vege- 
table matter:  6.  from  that  of  oxygen  with 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  asote,  forming  ani- 
mal matter.  When  the  constituent  parts 
of  bodies  are  separated  from  each  other, 
the  bodies  are  said  to  be  decomposed,  and 
the  act  of  separating  them  is  called  decom- 
position} on  the  other  hand,  when  bodies 
are  so  intimately  united  as  to  form  new 
and  distinct  substances,  this  chemical 
union  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  com- 
bination, The  chemical  investigation  of 
bodies  therefore  proceeds  in  two  ways; 
namely  by  analyeit,  that  is,  the  separation 
of  bodies  by  a  series  of  decompositions  and 
combinations,  to  come  at  the  knowledge 
of  the  constituent  parts;  and  synMeri*,  by 
a  series  of  processes  to  form  new  com- 
pounds ;  and  these  two  forms  of  investiga- 
tion may  accompany  and  assist  each  other. 
The  commencement  of  the  19th  century 
forms  a  brilliant  era  in  the  progress  of  che- 
mistry ;  but  great  as  have  oeen  the  disco- 
veries, and  persevering  as  are  the  re- 
searches of  the  most  profound  inquirers, 
every  step  that  is  taken  confirms  more 
strongly  the  fact,  that  chemistry  is  a  pro- 
gressive science,  and  that  the  discoveries  of 
to-day  may  be  eclipsed  by  the  discoveries  of 
tortnorrow.  And  therefore  truly  has  it  been 
said,  that  "its  analysis  is  indefinite  ;"  its 
termination  will  have  been  attained  only 
when  the  real  elements  of  bodies  shall  have 
been  detected,  and  all  their  modifications 
traced:  but  how  remote  this  may  be  from 
its  present  state  we  cannot  judge.  Nor 
can  we,  from  our  present  knowledge,  form 
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shadowing  the  propitiatory  or  mei 
They  are  usually  represented  by  i 
and  sculptors  by  a  child's  head  I 


any  just  conception  of  the 

very  through  which  H  has  yet  to  pass. 

CHERRY,  the  Pao'iios  Cbba'sus,  a 
fruit,  the  original  stock  of  which  is  the  wild 
cherry.  The  gradual  effect  of  cultivation 
has  been  the  production  of  several  pleasant 
varieties,  all  superior  to  the  fruits  of  the 
parent  stock.  The  wood  of  the  cherry-tree, 
which  is  hard  and  tough,  is  much  used  by 
turners,  cabinet-makers,  &c  The  gum  that 
exudes  from  the  bark  is  said  to  be,  in  many 
respects,  equal  to  gum  arable,  and  is  con- 
sidered very  nutritive. 

CHERRY-LAUREL,  the  Pbu'ho-i.au'- 
bvs  Cbba'scs,  which  produces  laurel- 
water,  a  most  powerful  poison,  the  strength 
of  which  (like  that  of  peach-kernels,  Ac.), 
depends  on  the  presence  of  prussic  add. 

CHER'SONESE,  a  tract  of  land,  of  any 
indefinite  extent,  which  is  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  water,  but  united  to  a  larger 
tract  by  a  neck  of  land  or  isthmus. 

CHERT,  in  mineralogy,  a  subspecies  of 
rhomboidal  quarts :  which  occurs  often  in 
metallic  veins  in  primitive  mountains.  It 
is  somewhat  translucent,  and  of  various  co- 

CHERTJBIM,  the  plural  of  Chbbtjb,  an 
order  of  angels,  two  of  which,  by  the  com- 
*  of  God,  were  represented  as  over- 
mercy-seat, 
by  painters 
sculptors  by  a  "child's  head  between 
wings ;  and  in  the  celestial  hierarchy  they 
are  placed  next  in  order  to  the  seraphim. 

CHER'VIL,  a  genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants  whose  leaves  are  divided  into  many 
segments.  Two  species  are  called  Cow- 
weed. 

CHES'LIP,  a  small  vermin  that  lies  un- 
der stones  and  tiles. 

CHES8,  a  game  played  by  two  persons 
sitting  vis-a-vis,  and  having  between  them 
a  checkered  board,  containing  sixty-four 
squares,  alternately  white  and  black.  The 
game  affords  so  much  variety,  so  much 
scope  for  calculation,  so  many  opportuni- 
ties to  exhibit  foresight  and  penetration, 
that  it  has  been  held  in  great  estimation 
by  all  persons  acquainted  with  it,  and  all 
who  have  conquered  the  difficulties  of  learn- 
ing it.  Whilst  it  affords  enjoyment  worthy 
of  mature  minds,  it  is  an  excellent  exercise 
for  the  young,  as  it  teaches  patience  and 
circumspection,  strengthens  the  judgment, 
and  encourages  perseverance  in  a  plan  af- 
fording a  prospect  of  eventual  success, 
though,  at  the  moment,  the  situation  of 
things  may  appear  very  critical.  It  is  a 
game  of  Asiatic  origin.  The  Chinese  pre- 
tend to  have  known  it  300  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  In  the  sixth  century  it  was 
brought  from  India  to  Persia,  whence  it 
was  spread  by  the  Arabians  and  the  Cru- 
saders all  over  the  civilized  world. Al- 
though it  may  trespass  a  little  on  our 
limits  we  deem  it  necessary  to  insert  the 
law*  of  this  unrivalled  game.— The  board 
must  be  so  placed,  that  each  player  has 
a  white  square  at  his  right  hand.  Each 
side  has  eight  men,  consisting  of  a  king, 
queen,  two  knights,  two  bishops,  and  two 


rooks  or  castles,  besides  eight  pawns  or 
foot-soldiers  which  are  all  moved  accord- 
ing to  the  following  rules.  1 :  If  the 
board,  or  pieces,  be  improperly  placed,  the 
mistake  cannot  be  rectified  after  four  moves 
on  each  side  are  made.  2:  When  a  player 
has  touched  a  piece,  he  must  move  it,  un- 
less it  was  only  to  replace  it ;  when  he  must 
say,  Fadoube,  or  I  rej»tace.  3 :  When  a 
player  has  quitted  a  piece  he  cannot  recall 
the  move.  4 :  If  a  player  touch  one  of  his 
adversary's  pieces  without  saying  J'adoube, 
he  may  be  compelled  to  take  it,  or,  if  it 
cannot  be  taken,  to  move  his  king.  5  : 
When  a  pawn  has  moved  two  steps,  it  may 
be  taken  by  any  adversary's  pawn  which  it 
passes,  and  the  capturing  pawn  must  be 
placed  in  that  square  over  which  the  other 
leaps.  6:  The  king  cannot  castle  if  he 
has  before  moved,  if  he  is  in  check,  if  in 
castling  he  passes  a  check,  or  if  the  rook 
has  moved.  7:  Whenever  a  player  check* 
his  adversary's  long,  he  must  say  check, 
otherwise  the  adversary  need  not  notice  the 
check.  If  the  player  should,  on  the  next 
move,  attack  the  queen,  or  any  other  piece, 
and  then  say  check,  his  adversary  may  re- 
place his  last  move,  and  defend  his  king. 
8:  When  a  pawn  reaches  the  first  row  of 
the  adversary's  side,  it  may  be  made  a 
queen,  or  any  other  piece  the  player  chooses. 
9 :  If  a  false  move  is  made,  and  is  not  dis- 
covered until  the  next  move  is  completed, 
it  cannot  be  recalled.  10:  The  king  can- 
not be  moved  into  check,  nor  within  one 
square  of  the  adverse  long,  nor  can  any 
player  move  a  piece  or  pawn  that  leaves  his 
king  in  check. — The  object  of  the  game  is, 
to  bring  the  adversary's  king  into  such  a 
situation  that  he  cannot  move,  which  is 
called  check-mating.  The  king  can  never 
be  taken;  and  the  play  ends  with  a  check- 
mate. 

CHE8T,  which  in  anatomical  language 
is  called  the  thorax,  is  the  cavity  of  the 
body  between  the  neck  and  the  belly,  con- 
taining the  pleura,  the  lungs,  heart,  oeso- 
phagus, thoracic  duct,  part  of  the  vena 
cava,  the  vena  azygos,  &c. 

CHESTNUT,  or  CHES'NUT,  the  nut  of 
a  tree  belonging  to  the  genus  Fagus.  It  is  en- 
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dosed  in  a  prickly  pericarp,  which  contains 
two  or  more  seeds.  The  tree  grows  to  a  great 
size,  and  produces  very  valuable  timber. 


The  Horse-chestnut  is  a  tree  of  the  genus 

JEscnlns.  The  common  tree  of  this  sort  is 
a  native  of  the  north  of  Asia,  and  admired 
for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  The  Scarlet- 
flowering  horse-chestnut  is  a  native  of  Caro- 
lina, Brazil,  and  the  East. There  is  also 

another,  called  the  Indian  Rose-chestnut,  of 
the  genus  Mesua. 

CHEVAL-DE-FRI8E  (generally  used  in 
the  plural,  Chbvaux-db-fbisb,  (Ft.  pron. 
skev'o  de  tree's),  spikes  of  wood,  pointed 
with  iron,  five  or  six  feet  long,  fixed  in  a 
strong  beam  of  wood,  and  used  as  a  fence 
against  cavalry,  or  to  stop  a  breach,  Ac. 

CHEVALIER,  a  gallant  young  man. 

In  heraldry,  a  horseman  armed  at  all 
points. 

CHEVRETTE,  a  military  term  for  a 
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kind  of  s^n,  or  machine,  for  raising  guna  or 
mortars  into  their  carriages. 

CHEVRON  (in  heraldry),  an  honour- 
able ordinary,  representing  two  rafters  of  a 
house  joined  together,  or  meeting  at  the 
top. Per  Cktvron,  is  when  the  ield  is  di- 
vided only  by  two  single  lines,  rising  from 
the  two  base  points,  and  meeting  in  the 
point  above,  as  the  chevron  does. 

CHEVBOTA  IN,in  zoology,  a  small  kind 
of  antelope. 

CHI'AN  BABTH,  a  medicinal,  compact, 
dense  kind  of  earth,  from  Chios,  used  an- 
ciently as  an  astringent,  and  also  as  a  cos- 


CHIARO  8CURO  (an  Italian  nl 
eaninc  dear  obtatre),  is  the  art  oft 
bating  fights  and  shadows  in  painting.  This 


is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  one  of 
the  most  difficult  branches  of  an  artist's 
study,  because  of  the  want  of  precise  rules 
for  its  execution. 

CHIA8TOLITE,  a  curious  kind  of  chrys- 
talixed  mineral,  sometimes  called  maclt. 

CHICANERY,  mean  or  unfair  artifices 
to  perplex  a  cause  or  obscure  the  truth ; 
applied  either  in  a  legal  sense,  by  which 
justice  is  somehow  intended  to  be  perverted ; 
or  to  disputatious  sophistry. 

CHIEF,  a  term  signifying  the  head,  or 
principal  part  of  a  thing  or  person.  Thus 
we  say,  the  chief  of  a  party,  the  chief  of  a 

family,  Ac. Carar  (in  heraldry),  one  of 

the  honourable  ordinaries,  which  occupies 
the  head  or  upper  part  of  the  escutcheon. 
As  the  head  is  the  chief  part  of  a  man,  so  is 
the  chief  the  principal  part  of  the  escut- 
cheon, and  contains  a  third  part  of  the 
field. 

CHIETTAIN,  a  captain  or  commander 
of  any  class,  family,  or  body  of  men :  thus, 
the  Highland  chieftains,  or  chiefs,  were  the 
principal  noblemen  or  gentlemen  of  their 
respective  clans. 

CHIL'BLAIN,  a  tumour  occasioned  by 
suddenly  warming  a  cold  part,  or  suddenly 
cooling  a  heated  part :  hence  the  parts  of 
the  body  most  subject  to  chilblains,  are  the 
toes,  fingers,  ears,  &c. 

CHIL'IAD,  the  sum  or  number  of  one 
thousand.  Hence  Ckifiarek  denotes  the 
military  commander  or  ehief  of  a  thousand 
men :  Chifiareky,  a  body  consisting  of  1000 
men:  Ckiliake'dron,  a  figure  of  1000  equal 
sides :  and  CkiTiaffon,  a  figure  of  1000  angles 
and  sides. 

CHII/TBRN-HU'NDRBDS,  a  range  of 
chalky  hills  on  the  borders  of  Bedfordshire 
and  Buckinghamshire,  belonging  to  the 
crown,  and  having  the  office  of  Steward  of 
the  Chiltern  Hundreds  attached  to  it.  It 
being  an  established  rule  that  a  member 
of  parliament  receiving  a  place  under  the 
crown  cannot  sit,  unless  re-elected,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  stewardship  of  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds  is  a  formal  manner  of  resigning 
a  seat.  Ckiltern  is  from  the  Saxon  word 
ekilt,  and  generally  applied  to  the  hundreds 
that  lie  in  the  hilly  part  of  a  county. 

CHIMERA,  in  ita  modern  acceptation, 
means  a  vain  or  idle  fancy ;  a  creature  of 
the  imagination,  full  of  contradictions  and 


absurdities.  In  fabulous  history,  it  denoted 
a  monster  with  three  heads,  that  of  a  lion, 
a  goat,  and  a  dragon,  vomiting  flames.  The 
foreparts  of  the  body  were  those  of  a  lion, 
the  middle  was  that  of  a  goat,  and  the  hinder 
parts  were  those  of  a  dragon. 

CHIMES,  the  musical  sounds  of  bells 
struck  with  hammers,  arranged  and  set  in 
motion  by  clock-work.  In  a  clock,  a  kind 
of  periodical  music,  produced  at  certain 
hours  by  a  particular  apparatus. 

CHIMNEY,  in  architecture,  a  body  of 
brick  or  stone  erected  in  a  building,  con- 
taining a  funnel  to  convey  smoke  and  other 
volatile  matter  through  the  roof  from  the 
grate  or  hearth.  How  far  the  Greek  and 
Roman  architects  were  acquainted  with  the 
construction  of  chimneys  is  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute. No  traces  of  them  have  been  disco- 
vered in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  and  Vitruvius 
gives  no  rules  for  erecting  them.  The  first 
certain  notice  of  chimneys,  as  we  now  build 
them,  is  believed  to  be  that  contained  in  an 
inscription  of  Venice,  over  the  gate  of  an 
edifice,  which  states  that  in  1347  a  great 
many  chimneys  were  thrown  down  by  an 
earthquake. 

CHINA-WARE,  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  kinds  of  earthenware,  takes  its  name 
from  China,  whence  the  Dutch  and  English 
merchants  first  brought  it  into  Europe.  It 
is  also  called  Porcelain,  from  the  Portu- 
guese poreellanm,  a  cup  or  vessel.  The 
Japan  china  is  considered  superior  to  all 
other  of  oriental  manufacture,  in  its  close 
and  compact  granular  texture,  its  sono- 
rosity  when  struck,  its  extreme  hardness, 
its  smooth  and  shining  appearance,  and  its 
capability  of  being  used  to  boil  liquids  in. 
With  the  Chinese  potters,  the  preparation 
of  the  clay  is  constantly  in  operation ;  and 
usually  remains  in  the  pits  from  ten  to 
twenty  years  prior  to  being  used ;  for  the 
longer  it  remains  there,  the  greater  is  its 
value.  The  Dresden  China  has  some  qua- 
lities which  render  it  decidedly  superior  to 
the  oriental.  Ita  texture  exhibits  a  com- 
pact, shining,  uniform  mass,  resembling 
white  enamel,  while  it  possesses  firmness, 
solidity,  and  infusibility  by  heat.  The  re- 
quisite materials  for  the  components  of  the 
best  hard  china  are  sparingly  supplied  by 
nature :  but  modern  chemistry  has  thrown 
much  light  on  the  art,  not  only  in  enabling 
the  manufacturer  to  analyse  more  perfectly 
the  bodies  which  constitute  these  wares, 
but  also  in  determining  the  exact  propor- 
tions in  which  they  combine;  and  when 
proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  proportions 
of  the  several  components,  there  is  seldom 
any  failure.  8ilica  obtained  from  flint  a,  and 
alumine,  are  the  grand  ingredients;  and 
when  these  substances  are  properly  com- 
bined in  water,  their  reciprocal  tenden- 
cies cause  strong  adhesion,  so  that,  when 
hardened  merely  by  evaporation  into  a  paste, 
they  resist  decomposition  by  the  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  not  our  intention  to  advert  to 
the  various  processes  and  manipulations 
which  the  day  undergoes  previous  to  its 


being  baked,  the  ingenuity  with  which  the 
printer  takes  his  impressions  from  the  cop- 
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per-plates,  nor  the  still  more  ingenious  | 
process  of  transferring  and  adapting  the  : 
print  to  the  ware.  We  will  merely  add, 
that  the  colours,  or  enamels  with  which  de- 
signs are  executed  on  the  glazed  surface  of 
ware,  with  colours  so  verifiable  as  readily 
to  acquire  lustre  at  a  moderate  heat,  has 
not  yet  been  practised  quite  a  century  in  our 
potteries ;  but  such  have  been  the  improve- 
ments in  every  branch  of  the  art  during 
late  years,  and  with  snch  laudable  rivalry 
have  the  abilities  of  first-rate  artists  been 
displayed,  that  if  absolute  perfection  could 
be  attained  by  human  labour,  we  might 
fairly  expect  to  find  it  here. 

CHINTZ,  a  fine  kind  of  Indian  painted 
calic* 

CHIRA'GRA,  in  medicine,  a  name  for  the 
gout  in  the  hands. 

CHI'ROGRAPH,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  signified  any  public  instrument  of 
gift  or  conveyance,  attested  by  the  subscrip- 
tion and  crosses  of  witnesses.  Any  deed 
requiring  a  counterpart  was  engrossed  twice 
on  the  same  piece  of  parchment,  with  a 
space  between,  on  which  was  written  chiro- 
graph, through  which  the  parchment  was 
cat,  and  one  part  given  to  each  party.  It 
was  also  anciently  used  for  a  fine ;  the  man- 
ner of  engrossing  the  fines,  and  cutting  the 
parchment  in  two  pieces,  is  still  retained  in 
the  chirographer's  office,  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas. 

CHIROL'OGT,  the  art  or  practice  of 
communicating  thoughts  by  signs  made  by 
the  hands  and  fingers;  as  a  substitute  for 
language. 

CHIR'OMANCY,  a  species  of  divination, 
drawn  from  the  different  lines  and  linea- 
ments of  a  person's  hand ;  by  which  means, 
it  is  pretended  the  inclinations  may  be  dis- 
covered.   The  modern  word  is  palmistry. 

CHIRON'OMY,  in  antiquity,  the  art  of 
representing  any  past  transaction  by  the 
gestures  of  the  body,  more  especially  by  the 
s  of  the  hands:  this  made  a  part  of 
education ;  it  had  the  approbation  of 


>  among 


motions 

liberal  education ;  it  had  the  approbi 
Socrates,  and  was  ranked  by  Plato 
the  political  virtues. 

CHIS'LETJ,  the  ninth  month  of  the  Jew- 
ish year,  answering  to  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember and  the  beginning  of  December. 

CHIVALRY,  the  name  anciently  given 
to  knighthood,  a  military  dignity ;  also  the 
martial  exploits  and  qualifications  of  a 
knight.  Chivalry,  as  a  military  dignity,  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  taken  its  rise 
soon  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  and 
by  others  as  arising  out  of  the  crusades, 
because  in  these  expeditions  many  chival- 
rous exploits  were  performed,  and  a  proud 
feeling  of  heroism  was  engendered.  In  de- 
scribing the  origin,  object,  and  character  of 
this  military  institution,  Gibbon  the  his- 
torian thus  alludes  to  a  successful  candi- 
date for  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and 
eulogises  the  institution  t  "  He  was  created 
a  knight  in  the  name  of  God,  of  St.  George, 
and  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel.  He 
swore  to  accomplish  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession; and  education,  example,  and  the 
pnblie  opinion,  were  the  inviolable  guard- 


ians  of  his  oath.  As  the  champion  of  God 
and  the  ladies,  he  devoted  himself  to  speak 
the  truth ;  to  maintain  the  right ;  to  pro- 
tect the  distressed ;  to  practise  courtesy,  a 
virtue  less  familiar  to  the  infidels;  to  de- 
spise the  allurements  of  ease  and  safety ; 
and  to  vindicate  in  every  perilous  adventure 
the  honour  of  his  character.  The  abuse  of 
the  same  spirit  provoked  the  illiterate  knight 
to  disdain  the  arts  of  luxury  and  peace ;  to 
esteem  himself  the  sole  judge  and  avenger 
of  his  own  injuries ;  and  proudly  to  neglect 
the  laws  of  civil  society  and  military  disci- 
pline. *,Yet  the  benefits  of  this  institution,  to 
refine  the  temper  of  barbarians,  and  to  in- 
fuse some  principles  of  faith,  justice,  and 
humanity,  were  strongly  felt,  and  have  been 
often  observed.  The  asperity  of  national 
prejudice  was  softened;  and  the  community 
of  religion  and  arms  spread  a  similar  colour 
and  generous  emulation  over  the  face  of 
Christendom.  Abroad  in  enterprise  and 
pilgrimage,  at  home  in  martial  exercise,  the 
warriors  of  every  country  were  perpetually 
associated ;  and  impartial  taste  must  prefer 
a  Gothic  tournament  to  the  Olympic  games 
of  classic  antiquity.  Instead  of  the  naked 
spectacles  which  corrupted  the  manners  of 
the  Greeks,  and  banished  from  the  stadium 
the  virgins  and  matrons,  the  pompous  deco- 
ration of  the  lists  was  crowned  with  the 


presence  of  chaste  and  high  born  beauty, 
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whose  hands  the  conqueror  received 
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filaments  in  the  blossoms  of  plants. 

CHLdE'NA,  in  antiquity,  a  winter  gar- 
ment worn  over  the  tunica.  It  was  like- 
wise used  as  a  covering  for  a  bed. 

CHLA'MY8,  in  antiquity,  a  military 
habit  worn  over  the  tunica.  It  belonged 
to  the  patricians,  and  was  the  same  in  the 
time  or  war,  that  the  toga  was  in  the  time 
of  peace. 

CHLORATE,  in  chemistry,  a  compound 
of  chloric  acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 

CHLORIDE,  in  chemistry,  a  compound 
of  chlorine  with  a  combustible  substance, 
as  the  chloride  of  azote,  manganese,  lime, 

CHLORINE,  or  CHLORIC  GAS,  for- 
merly known  as  Oxtkuriatic  aci»  Gas. 
is  by  some  Considered  as  a  compound,  and 
by  others  as  a  simple  substance.  It  com- 
bines with  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  there- 
by exhibits  the  mechanical  phenomena  of 
combustion;  but  will  not  support  animal 
life.  It  discharges  colours,  and  is  used  as 
a  bleaching  liquid. 

CHLORITE,  a  mineral  of  a  grass  green 
colour,  opaque,  and  composed  of  small 
shining  grains.  There  are  four  subspecies : 
chlorite  earth,  common  chlorite,  chlorite 
slate,  and  foliated  chlorite. 

CHLORO-CAR*BONOTJ8  ACID,  in  che- 
mistry, a  compound  of  chlorine  and  car- 
bonic oxyde,  formed  by  exposing  a  mixture 
of  the  two  gases  to  the  direct  solar  rays. 

CHLOROPAL,  a  recently  discovered  mi- 
neral, of  two  varieties,  the  conchoids!  and 
the  earthy;  both  possessing  magnetic  pro- 
perties. 
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CHLOROPHANE,  in  mineralogy,  a  va- 
riety of  floor  spar,  found  in  Siberia.  When 
placed  on  a  heated  iron,  it  gives  a  beautiful 
emerald  green  light. 

CHLOROPHYL,  the  green  matter  of  the 
leaves  of  vegetables. 

CHLOROSIS,  a  disease  incident  to  fe- 
males, characterised  by  a  pale  or  greenish 
hue  of  the  skin. 

CHOCOLATE,  a  cake  or  paste,  made 
from  the  kernel  of  cocoa,  mixed  with  sugar 
and  cinnamon;  of  which  a  nutritious  beve- 
rage is  made. 

CHOIR,  that  part  of  a  cathedral  where 
the  service  is  performed.  Also,  the  body  of 
singers  there  assembled.  Hence  the  word 
chorister  is  used  for  a  singer  whose  vocal 
powers  are  exercised  in  divine  service. 

CHO'KE-DAMP,  in  mining,  the  noxious 
air  occasionally  found  at  the  bottom  of 
mines. — [8ee  Damps.] 

CHOI/ERA,  a  disease  of  which  there  are 
two  species :  Cholera  spontanea,  which  hap- 
pens in  hot  seasons  without  any  manifest 
cause ;  and  Cholera  accidentals,  which  oc- 
curs after  the  use  of  food  that  digests  slowly 
and  irritates.  In  warm  climates  it  is  met 
with  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  its 
occurrence  is  very  frequent :  but  in  England 
and  other  cold  climates,  it  is  prevalent  in 
the  middle  of  summer,  particularly  in  the 
month  of  August ;  and  the  violence  of  the 
disease  has  usually  been  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  the  intenseness  of  the  heat.  It  is 
characterised  by  an  evacuation  of  bile,  at- 
tended with  anxiety,  painful  gripings,  vomit- 
ings, spasms  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
those  of  the  calves  of  the  legs.  The  disease 
sometimes  proceeds  with  violence,  and  if 
unchecked  in  its  early  stages,  great  depres- 
sion of  strength  ensues,  and  it  may  quickly 
terminate  in  death.  But  it  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the 

CHOL'ERA  MOR'BUS,  or  Cbolsba 
EriDXMiCA,  ok,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed, 
Cholbba  Maligna.  In  Hindostan,  spas- 
modic cholera  has  probably  always  existed 
as  a  comparatively  mild  climatic  disease; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
Indian  Cholera  ever  bore  the  epidemic  cha- 
racter, or  was  entitled  to  rank  with  pesti- 
lential scourges  of  the  worst  description, 
till  August,  1817,  when  it  suddenly  broke 
out  with  unprecedented  malignity,  attack- 
ing the  natives  first*  and  manifesting  itself 
among  the  Europeans  in  the  following 
month.  From  January  to  May,  1818,  the 
pestilence  raged  with  great  violence,  ex- 
tending its  destructive  influence  across  the 
country  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Jumna.  In  its  most 
malignant  form  it  appeared  at  Benares, 
where  in  two  months  15,000  persons  perish- 
ed. In  the  district  of  Gorrakpore  30,000 
were  carried  off  in  a  month.  By  November 
the  epidemic  had  reached  the  grand  army, 
commanded  by  the  marquis  of  Hastings, 
consisting  of  10,000  troops  and  80,000  fol- 
lowers. In  twelve  days  nearly  9,000  men 
had  fallen  victims  to  it.  Previous  to  the 
14th,  it  had  overspread  the  camp,  sparing 
neither  age  nor  sex ;  from  the  14th  to  the 


20th,  the  mortality  had  become  so  extensive 
that  the  stoutest  hearts  were  yielding  to 
despair,  and  the  camp  wore  the  aspect  of  a 
general  hospital.  The  noise  and  bustle 
almost  inseparable  from  the  presence  of  a 
multitude  of  human  beings,  had  nearly  sub- 
sided into  stillness.  Nothing  was  to  be 
heard  but  the  groans  of  the  aying,  or  the 
wailing  for  the  dead.  In  1819  it  reached 
the  kingdom  of  Arracan :  it  then  extended 
itself  into  Siam,  and  after  destroying  40,000 
in  Baku,  the  capital  of  that  kingdom,  it 
passed  into  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.  From 
thence  it  travelled  to  China.  Canton  was 
attacked  in  1820 ;  and  at  Pelrin  its  mortality 
was  so  frightful,  that  the  government  were 
obliged  to  have  the  dead  interred  at  their 
own  expense.  From  China  it  passed  to  the 
Philippine  and  Spice  Islands.  Thus,  in 
little  more  than  two  years,  did  it  traverse  a 
space  in  Eastern  Asia,  of  1800  leagues  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  1000  leagues  from 
west  to  east.  During  the  next  two  years, 
Arabia,  Persia,  Mesopotamia  and  Syria  were 
overrun  by  the  dreadful  pestilence.  In 
September,  1828,  it  entered  Astracan,  a 
large  and  populous  town  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Caspian.  As  soon  as  this  be- 
came known  to  the  Russian  government, 
they  dispatched  a  medical  commission, 
composed  of  six  physicians,  to  investigate 
its  character,  and  every  preventive  measure 
was  resorted  to:  how  far  they  were  con- 
nected with  the  result  it  may  be  difficult  to 
decide ;  but  certain  it  is,  the  disease  got  no 
farther  in  that  direction  that  year  than  As- 
tracan, and  did  not  again  appear  in  Russia 
until  towards  the  close  of  1828,  when  it  un- 
expectedly appeared  at  Orenburg,  and  in 
1830  it  again  made  its  insidious  entrance  at 
Astracan.  It  at  length  reached  Moscow, 
where  a  cordon  sanitaire  was  speedily  esta- 
blished, temporary  hospitals  erected,  and 
the  emperor  himself  visited  the  town  when 
the  disease  was  at  its  height.  At  first  the 
mortality  was  as  great  as  nine-tenths  of  all 
who  were  attacked,  but  the  number  who 
were  infected  gradually  decreased,  and  the 
mortality  proportionally  diminished.  Po- 
land, Prussia,  and  other  parts  of  Germany, 
soon  after  felt  its  devastating  effects;  in 
November,  1831,  it  reached  England ;  in 
March,  1832,  it  broke  out  at  Paris,  where 
20,000  fell  a  sacrifice  to  it  in  a  short  time ; 
and  in  June,  1832,  it  appeared  at  Quebec,  in 
Canada,  and  subsequently  spread  over  the 
whole' American  continent.  It  is  not  our 
purpose,  nor  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
this  work,  to  enter  into  a  description  of  the 
symptoms,  character,  and  treatment  of  this 
justly  dreaded  disease ;  but  we  thought  it 

mat-fT^l  t->  — -r?~r 1»<*  "  v-*. f  h«  rro- 

gres*.  from  iu  origin  iu  the  East  to  its  en- 
trance in  our  own  land;  and  wc  vull  ren- 
du '  I'-  uriide,  lij  giving  «.  Uriel'drlimiion 
of  iti  distinctive  features,  <u  they  appeared 
in  After  v  a.1  er|F  d  imrlicni*  or  ot  her 

gel     i.:ll;.'  sfigttt  UittiipnBdiJQn,  VflttittlBJ  or 

Eurgiug  nf  *  »hilE  ur  eq1but1e&&  fluid ,  vio- 
»nt  crumpi,  great  prnitJMiiimi  mid  tttlfit/ue, 
the  Us(  occurring  iLuinLtii»cou«]y  wiih  the 


vomiting  and 


i,  or  »hartly  nfter  than. 
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Should  the  patient  survive  the  last  train  of 
symptoms,  a  state  of  excitement  and  fever 
supervenes.— For  a  considerable  time,  the 
medical  world  was  much  divided  in  opinion 
as  to  its  contagious  or  non-contagious  na- 
ture :  the  disputes  on  this  subject,  however, 
have  now  nearly  subsided,  and  the  great 
majority  of  medical  men  are  persuaded  that 
the  disease  is  epidemic,  and  not  contagious 
in  its  character. 

CHOL'OGOGUES,  medicines  which  ex- 
pel or  evacuate  bilious  feces. 

CHOPIN,  a  liquid  measurer  in  France, 
about  it  pint  -t  ill  Scotland,  n  quail. 

CHEMin,  in  music,  the  union  of  two  or 
mure  strand*  uttered,  St  HjC  Huue  time, 
fonuintr   *n   entire   harmony;    as  a   third, 

fifth,  and  eighth. In  geometry,  a  right 

line  drawn  UffHD  flue  part  of  an  Jirc  of  a 
circle  ■  n  another, 

CHOBEG'RAFHT.  the  art  of  nmnsent- 
inv  dnnrinff  bv  tipEs,,  as  Btnifinpii  by  uoUs. 

CHORE  US^  in  M.iei<*nt  poetry,  a  fnot  of 
two  syllables  ;  the  first  long,  anil  tbe  sfcnud 
short  "j  the  frorArt-. 

CHOttlAM  M>tf.  in  ancient  poetry,  a  foot 
compounded  of  a  Irw.-bee  ftiid  an  iambus, 

CUC.HtOti'lIArilY,  llii?  art  ■  >l  >  I  -  -  *  i  »mt- 
rog  or  deseribinir  sotae  particular  cnunrry 
Or  ^umjlucc.  11  u-iit-aa  iiuin  geography  as  a 
description  of  a  particular  country  differs 
from  that  of  the  whole  earth ;  and  from  to- 
pography as  the  description  of  a  country 
from  that  of  a  town  or  district. 

CHCROID,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the 
coat  of  the  eye  immediately  under  the  scler- 
otica ;  or  the  inner  membrane  investing  the 
brain,  or  the  pia  mater,  &c. 

CHCRUS,  in  ancient  dramatic  poetry, 
one  or  more  persons  present  on  the  stage 
during  the  representation,  uttering  an  occa- 
sional commentary  on  the  piece,  preparing 
the  audience  for  events  that  are  to  follow, 


.     ,  j  by  the  Enghsl 

in  the  plays  of  Shakspeare.  In  tragedy, 
the  chorus  was  at  first  the  sole  performer; 
at  present  it  is  wholly  discontinued  on  the 

stage. Chorus,  in  music,  is  when,  at 

certain  periods  of  a  song,  the  whole  com- 
pany are  to  join  the  singer  in  repeating  cer- 
tain couplets  or  verses. 

CHOUGH,  (pron.  chuff),  in  ornithology,  a 
fowl  of  the  genus  Corvut,  nearly  of  the  size 
of  the  crow,  and  mischievous,  like  the  mag- 
pie. It  is  black,  except  the  bill,  legs,  and 
feet,  which  are  red,  and  is  a  native  of  the 
west  of  England,  more  especially  the  county 
of  Cornwall,  whence  it  is  commonly  called1 
the  Cornish  chough. 

CHRISM,  or  CHRIS'OM,  in  the  Romish 
and  Greek  churches,  an  unction  or  annoint- 
ing  of  children,  which  was  formerly  prac- 
tised as  soon  as  they  were  born. 

CHRI8TIANTTY,  the  religion  of  Chris- 
tians, who  derive  their  name  from  the 
founder  Christ,  (The  Anointed),  and  were 
first  so  designated  at  Antioch.  The  foun- 
dation of  a  Christian's  faith  and  practice, 
his  ultimate,  and,  in  truth,  Only  appeal, 
must  be  to  the  facts,  the  doctrines,  and  the 


precepts  of  the  Scriptures,  especially  to 
those  of  the  New  Testament. 

CHRISTENING,  a  term  particularly  ap- 
plied to  infant  baptism,  denoting  the  cere- 
mony of  admitting  a  person  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  Christian  church  by  means 
of  baptism,  or  sprinkling  with  water. 

CHRISTMAS,  the  festival  observed  in 
the  Christian  church  on  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber, in  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  na- 
tivity ;  and  celebrated  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land by  a  particular  service  set  apart  for 
that  holy  day. 

CHRISTMAS-ROSE,  in  botany,  a  plant 
of  the  genus  Helleborus,  producing  beauti- 
ful white  flowers  about  Christmas. 

CHRISTOMACHI,  an  appellation  given 
to  all  heretics  who  deny  Christ's  divinity, 
or  maintain  hetorodox  opinions  concerning 
his  incarnation. 
CHRISTS-THORN,  in  botany,  the  RAast- 
nuspaliuru*,  a  deciduous  shrub,  having  two 
thorns  at  each  joint.  It  grows  in  Pales- 
tine and  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  sort  of  which  the 
crown  of  thorns  for  our  Saviour  was  made. 
CHROASTACES,  a  genus  of  pellucid 
gems,  comprehending  all  those  of  variable 
colours,  as  viewed  in  different  lights. 

CHRCMATE,  in  chemistry,  a  salt  or  com- 
pound formed  by  the  chromic  acid  with  a 
base. 

CHROMATIC,  in  music,  an  epithet  de- 
scriptive of  that  which  proceeds  by  several 
consecutive  semitones. 

CHROMATICS,  that  part  of  optics  which 
explains  the  several  properties  of  light  and 
colour. 

CHROME,  in  mineralogy,  a  metal  which 
in  its  highest  degree  of  oxydation  passes 
into  the  state  of  an  acid  of  a  ruby  red  co- 
lour. It  takes  its  name  from  the  various 
and  beautiful  colours  which  its  oxyde  and 
acid  communicate  to  minerals  into  whose 
composition  they  enter.  Chrome  gives  a 
fine  deep  green  to  the  enamel  of  porcelain, 

&c. Chromic  yellow,  the  artificial  chro- 

mate  of  lead,  is  a  beautiful  pigment. 

CHRON'IC,  an  epithet  for  inveterate 
diseases,  or  those  of  long  duration. 

CHRON'OGRAM,  an  inscription  in  which 
a  certain  date  or  epoch  is  expressed  by  nu- 
meral letters. 

CHRONOL'OGY,  the  science  which  de- 
termines the  dates  of  events,  and  the  civil 
distinctions  of  time.  The  divisions  of  time 
are  either  natural  or  artificial ;  the  natural 
divisions  of  time  are  the  year,  month,  week, 
day,  and  hour,  deduced  from  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  suited  to  the 
purposes  of  civil  life ;  the  artificial  divisions 
of  time  are  the  cycle  or  period,  the  epoch, 
and  the  sera  or  epoch,  which  have  oeen 
framed  for  the  purposes  of  history.  Truly 
has  it  been  said,  "if  history  without  chro- 
nology is  dark  and  confused;  chronology 
without  history  is  dry  and  insipid." 

CHRONOMETER,  a  time-piece  of  a  pe- 
culiar construction,  or  any  instrument  that 
measures  time  with  great  exactness.  They  j 
are  at  present  much  employed  by  naviga- 
tors in  determining  the  longitude  at  sea. 


THR   SRAUTIFVL  COLOUR  OF  THR   RURT  IS  CAUSHD   RT  ITS   CHROMIC  ACID. 
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CU  Iti  ISTAS'IMA,  Ju  nutiLfKlfiCT,  a  home 
for  pcUttcid  L'tun  which  Appear  of  gae  s'lbi- 
plt  .'Li,,J  j..-r i'r.-[,t  ,•  ■! nil-  Lu  ii.il  shads*  of 


I  ;'  •  U.lS.orAiiiiELTA,  llu'  ^  "* 
stateof  an  imectj  which  it  ]  a*nf*  LntOfrutn 
the-  cau-rpillnr  or  rty-Eilc  furm,  previous  to 
its  becrmiinn  Ji  butterfly  fir  ji  EOOth,  fee. 

CiniV.S  VN  THr.MrM,  Is  Ut*uiy,a  ^e- 
nut  nf  plaaLi,  t\b*$  19  Sy"F"""**  order  2 
Po^puucin  tuperjlva.  There  are  many  well- 
known  iutciei  i  Annuals,  pcrconL&bi,  mid 
shrubs, 

CUR  FS  OB  Ett  TX,  tyeUrariah  sem  u  na  rally 
found  in  aitiiiH  muml  piLcti^  or  tn »t  fciiKd 
in  tight -&i'lcd  prioni*.  It  is  tsj'd  jn  jewel- 
ler*, atid  if  licit  to  lapphare  in  liflrulrn  »». 

t'tIItYh(UJTKr  A  utiuersL  iir  stone  nf  a 
sjr*t.-njih  bapj  often  trim  i  unrein.  It  ii  some- 
tisri^j  utojju,lwt  and  at  oLLcr  times  occur*  in 
sm<LlL  cryalaliu 

CHRTaOM'ELA,  atfeoiisflr  inwli  Vuh. 
bra ri-lfct. like  an  !■■«««?.,  ihickvtt  towarda  tike 
ntinwitillj  the  hody  ®f  an  wol  fttnii,  and 
the  E  harax  monded.  Of  tin*  gBBltUh  "I'tcb 
belong*  to  the  order  Colcuntceu,  there  ore 
different  apec.iei,  rtcnnmiun.^d  iV..m  the 
tree  oti  w kith  tlicy  feed,  as  the  cLr  y mm i-'ia  uf 
tan??,  Mcc-h,.  aJdcr,  sruknr*  Aa*  amnc  being 
of  oat  calo^r,  ionjer.it' annt  her,  with  a  tinge 
of  ffi>ld  colour  difas«d  through  it 

CIirtYS'OPH  RASE,  in  lujii'.^jilow,  w  *«b- 
spedes  uf  quaff  i.oftta  of  an  eitrrraely  besxt- 
tifuL  fffttn  colour*  and  tr&tJtlucent  or  semi- 
transparent,  lu  hardness  it  in  icsroely  in* 
ferkir  to  flint. 

(  IiliYJiOi'mi/U'M,  in  hntiny,  *  B*- 
nue  of  plants;  clap  a  Ti  {"entatr'ffiti^  order  1 
MermevrnW.     The  IpecJfi  arc  ail  shrub*. 

1 11  HI'  sr  H'  ( E- 1 A ;  in  alchemy,  tta  part  of 
the  &tt  which  Leach  £4  tha  making  of  guld 
oat  of  munf  j mperfect  meta)  t_ 

C II RT  SOSI'LE  NI  WMt  Golden . naiitToge, 
hi  hofasy,  a  genu*  of  ihe  nffsidiia  ■r(g|eln 
chua  of  |>laoti,  nirbout  ftowtr  pcilala:  the 
fruit  it  an  «uiJ ocular,  twu-horacd  tUipeule, 
eorjEAioinir  ^  mtmber  of  tctt  minute  aerda. 

Ill  LT  RC  H ,  La  rrbgioui  auairs,  i^  a  "v  urd 
which  i*  ut-td  in  ienmU  kikm  :  I,  Tkeeoi- 
leetne  bodr  of  penom  prafi-'iEiaa;  nor  and 
the  aanit-  tsJtwODj  "if  tl»nE  rel^ioft  itself: 
thin,  we  lap,  the  Cbarth.  of  C'hnit.  i  Aay 
particular  con grciratioo  flf  Chrlatikn»  4i*IO- 
cistinjf  together,  ai  the  (.'InurcJi  of  Anuoeh. 

3.  A  i^utrticulju  *t-ct  uf  Chki^tiab^  a^  the 
G?L-t'k  Cliumh  or  the  Church  of  liupfLdivd. 

4.  The  hfidy  of  rrtlt  fciapEiffl,  in  coiLtrndil- 
tintcion  iu  the  laity,  fl.  The  building  in 
which  K  c«ingre^ntiuo  of  Christiana  ocaem* 
bl64> 

CHURCHWAE'DENS,  officers  annually 
chosen  by  the  ministers  and  vestry,  to  su- 
perintend the  church,  its  property  and  con- 

CHYLE,  a  white  or  milky  fluid  in  the 
stomach,  consistins;  of  the  finer  and  more 
nutritious  parts  of  the  food,  which  is  re- 
ceived into  the  lacteal  vessels,  assimilated 
into  blood,  and  converted  into  nutriment. 

CHTLIFACTION,  the  process  of  diges- 
tion by  which  the  aliment  is  converted  into 
chyle.  .  t 


CHYLOPOIETIC,  having  the  power  to 
convert  into  chyle. 

CHYME,  the  humour  which  is  immedi- 
ately drawn  from  the  aliment,  and  after- 
wards by  a  farther  process  is  converted  into 
chyle. 

CIBA'RIJE  LE'GES,  in  Roman  history, 
were  sumptuary  laws,  the  intention  of  which 
was  to  limit  the  expense  of  feasts,  and  in- 
troduce frugality  amongst  the  people,  whose 
extravagance  at  table  was  notorious  and  al- 
most incredible. 

CICA'DA,  the  Baum-cbickbt,  in  ento- 
mology, a  genus  of  four-winged  insects,  of 
the  order  Hemiptera. 

CICATEIC'ULA,  a  small  whitish  speck 
in  the  y«ik  of  an  egg,  supposed  to  be  the 
germinating  point  or  first  rudiments  of  the 
future  chick. 

CICATRIX,  or  CIC'ATRICE,in  surgery, 
a  scar,  or  elevation  of  callous  flesh  rising  on 
the  skin,  and  remaining  there  after  a  wound 
or  ulcer. 

CIC'ATRIZANT,  a  medicine  or  applica- 
tion that  promotes  the  formation  of  a  cica- 
trix ;  called  also  an  escharotic,  agglutinant, 
&c. 

CICBBATNIAN8,  epithets  given  by  Mu- 
retus,  Erasmus,  &c.  to  those  moderns  who 
were  so  ridiculously  fond  of  Cicero,  as  to 
reject  every  Latin  word,  as  obsolete  or  im- 
pure, that  could  not  be  found  in  some  one  or 
other  of  his  works.  The  word  Ciceronian 
is  also  used  as  an  epithet  for  a  diffuse  and 
flowing  style  and  a  vehement  manner. 

CICISBE'O,  an  Italian  word  signifying 
one  who  dangles  about  females. 

CICU'TA,  in  botany, Water-hemlock.  This 
term  was  used  by  the  ancients  and  by  me- 
dical writers  for  the  Corium  ntacculatvm,  or 
common  hemlock,  the  juice  of  which  was 
given  as  a  poison.  Both  Socrates  and  Pho- 
cion  perished  by  it.  It  is  now  often  used 
medicinally  with  good  effect. 

CI'DARIS,  in  antiquity,  the  mitre  used 
by  the  Jewish  high  priests. 

CIL'IA,  the  btb-lashbs,  in  anatomy, 
are  certain  rigid  hairs  situated  on  the  arch 
or  tarsus  of  the  eyelids,  and  bent  in  a  very 
singular  manner  .*  they  arc  destined  for  keep  • 
ing  external  bodies  out  of  the  eye,  and  for 
moderating  the  influx  of  light. 

CIL'IARY,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  for 
several  parts  belonging  to  the  cilia,  or  eye- 
lashes ;  as  the  ciliary  glands,  &c. 

CIL'IATED,  in  botany,  furnished  or  sur- 
rounded with  parallel  filaments  somewhat 
like  the  hairs  of  the  eyelids;  whence  its 
name. 

CILT'CIUM,  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  a  sort 
of  habit  made  of  coarse  stuff,  formerly  in 
use  among  the  Jews  in  times  of  mourning 
and  distress.  It  is  the  same  with  what  the 
Septuagint  and  Hebrew  versions  call  sack- 
cloth. 

CIBfERIC,  pertaining  to  the  Cimbri,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cimbric  Cheronese,  now 
Jutland. 

CIMMERIAN,  pertaining  to  CimtMrium, 
a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Palus  Mssotis, 
which  the  ancients  pretended  was  involved 
in  darkness ;  whence  the  phrase  "Cimmerian 
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darkness  "  to  denote  a  deep  or  continual 
obscurity.  The  country  is  now  called  the 
Crimea. 

CIOTOLITE,  a  species  of  earth,  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties;  one,  of  a  purple 
colour,  is  the  steatite,  or  soap  rock ;  and  from 
another  sort,  found  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
tobacco-pipes  are  made. 

CINCHONA,  the  Peruvian  bark,  ob- 
tained  from  certain  trees  growing  to  the 
height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  natives 
of  Peru.  Linnieus  describes  two  species, 
the  white  and  the  coloured ;  and  a  third  has 
been  found  in  the  West  Indies,  particularly 
in  Jamaica  and  St.  Lucia.  The  two  latter 
are  used  in  medicine.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced for  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers ; 
and  in  these,  when  properly  exhibited,  it 
rarely  fails  of  success. 

CINCTURE,  in  architecture,  a  ring,  list, 
or  orlo,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  column, 
separating  the  shaft  at  one  end  from  the 
base,  and  at  the  other  from  the  capital. 

CINERITIOUS,  an  appellation  given  to 
different  substances,  on  account  of  their 
resembling  ashes,  either  in  colour  or  con- 
sistence. 

CIN'NABAR,  in  natural  history,  is  either 
native  or  factitious.  Native  cinnabar  is  an 
ore  of  quicksilver,  moderately  compact,  very 
heavy,  and  of  an  elegant  striated  red  colour. 
It  is  called  native  vermillion,  and  when  used 
by  painters  is  rendered  more  beautiful  by 
grinding  it  with  gum-water  and  a  little 
saffron.  It  is  found  amorphous,  or  under 
some  imitative  form,  and  crystolued.  Fac- 
titious cinnabar  is  a  mixture  of  mercury  and 
sulphur  sublimed,  and  thus  rendered  into  a 
fine  red  colour. 

CIN'NAMON,  a  fragrant  spice,  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  a  low  tree,  (the  laurut 
cinnamomum)  growing  on  the  island  of 
Ceylon.  The  true  cinnamon  is  a  most 
grateful  aromatic,  and  one  of  the  best 
cordial,  carminative  spices.  Its  leaves  re- 
semble those  of  the  olive,  and  the  fruit  re- 
sembles the  acorn  or  olive,  having  neither 
the  smell  nor  taste  of  the  bark;  both  yield 
an  essential  oil. 

CINQUEFOIL,  or  Fiyb-Lbaybd 
Ci.ovbb,  a  perennial.  This  plant  k  some- 
times borne  in  coats  of  arms. 

CINQUE-POETS,  the  five  ancient  ports 
on  the  east  coast  of  England,  opposite  to 
France,  namely,  Dover,  Hastings,  Hythe, 
Romney,  and  Sandwich,  to  which  were 
afterwards  added,  as  appendages,  Win- 
chelsea  and  Rye.  As  places  where  strength 
and  vigilance  were  necessary,  and  whence 
ships  might  put  to  sea  in  cases  of  sudden 
emergency,  they  formerly  received  con- 
siderable attention  from  government.  They 
have  several  privileges,  and  are  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Constable  of  Dover  Castle, 
who,  by  his  office,  is  called  Warden  of  the 
Cinque-Ports.  Until  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  the  Crown  seems  to  have  had  no  per- 
manent navy;  the  Cinque-ports  having  al- 
ways furnished  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ship- 
ping required  for  the  purposes  of  the  state. 
In  consideration  of  this  service,  many  pri- 
vileges  and   franchises  were   granted  to 


actions  ana  resiricuons  to  waicn 
r  having  long  since  been  abolished, 
iom  from  toll  and  dues,  still  recog- 
several  ports,  seems  to  be  the  most 


them  by  different  sovereigns,  valuable  at  the 
time,  but  which  have  now  become  in  a  great 
measure  nominal,  in  consequence  of  the  va- 
rious exactions  and  restrictions  to  which 
they  refer  hr ' 
The  freedom 

nixed  at  several  ports,  seems 
valuable  right  remaining  to  the  freemen; 
the  exemption  from  serving  on  county  ju- 
ries and  from  service  in  the  militia  are  also 
understood  as  belonging  to  them.  The  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Cinque-ports  extends  along 
the  coast  continuously  from  Birchington, 
which  is  to  the  north-east  of  Margate,  to 
Seaford  in  Sussex;  and  each  has  one  or 
more  ports  or  towns  members  of  it,  some 
of  which  are  corporate,  and  others  not.  In 
ancient  times  there  were  several  courts  of 
jurisdiction,  extending  over  all  the  ports 
and  members,  and  intended  either  as  courts 
of  appeal  for  persons  who  considered  them- 
selves injured  by  any  of  the  separate  and 
local  tribunals  of  the  different  ports,  or 
for  regulating  the  general  affairs  of  the 
whole  association;  but  these  may  now  be 
considered  as  obsolete,  their  functions  hav- 


parufn-rsiih  wlum  we  bbw  fli  nccciuni  of  the 
splra  did  hanqu  el,  gfren  Al  Dover,,Au  gust  80, 
1839,  i]j  luiluiur  nf  tlint  illustrious  warrior 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  11*  Warden  of  the 
Cii  .luvForfj,  Kartiripatinir,  in.  nimmon 
with  the  TLst  of  outf  «iu ni  ry'inen.  in  those 
feel  i  situ  whirl  1  ifi"-'1  WcIj  m  tton-  patriotic 
tribute,  we  hojic  to  he  excused  I  though 
we  may  step  a  little  out  of  the  usual  track) 
for  thus  endeavouring  to  perpetuate  the 

remembrance  of  so  proud  a  day. Dover 

was  thronged  with  visitors  of  rank  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom:  the  morning  was 
ushered  in  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the 
firing  of  cannon;  and  every  countenance 
beamed  with  delight.  The  pavilion  in  which 
the  banquet  was  given  was  erected  on  the 
Priory  meadow,  directly  opposite  the  large 
hall,  called  the  Maison  Dieu.  It  was  of 
immense  size,  (standing  on  20,420  feet  of 
ground,  including  its  covered  ways  and 
entrance  lobbies),  and  was  intended  for  the 
accommodation  of  2,250  persons.  It  was 
gorgeously  and  appropriately  decorated  with 
military  emblems,  &c.  In  all  parts  of  the 
hall  floated  a  profusion  of  flags ;  and  the  effect 
of  this  picturesque  scene,  when  filled  with 
the  company,  was  brilliant  in  the  extreme. 
Party  feeling  and  factious  hostility  were 
nobly  laid  aside ;  and  many  members  of  the 
British  senate,  peers  as  well  as  commoners, 
were  there  assembled  to  do  homage  to  "the 

Ksat  captain  of  the  age."  Among  them  was 
rd  Brougham — the  bold  politician,  the 
astute  reasoner,  the  great  forensic  orator— a. 
man  who  had  ever  taken  a  prominent  station 
among  the  political  opponents  of  the  Duke, 
but  who  on  that  day  poured  forth  a  torrent  of 
panegyric,  which  was  heard  with  grateful 
delight,  and  of  which  the  following  detached 
passages  will  at  least  convey  some  slight 
idea:  "  On  this  day,  and  on  this  occasion/' 
said  his  lordship,  "all  personal,  all  political 
feelings  are  quelled— all  strife  of  party  is 


THB  ClWQPB-rOBTS  HATB  AH  ABMIBAJUTT  JPEIBDICTIOIf  UHBBB  THB  WABDBH. 
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SEVERAL   Or  TEE  CINQUS-rOBT  COBrOBATB   TOWNS  ABB   QUITE  IK  LAUD. 
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hushed;  and  we  are  incapable,  whatever 
oar  opinions  may  be,  of  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge transcendant  merits,  and  denying  that 
we  feel  the  irrresistible  impulse  of  un- 
bounded gratitude.  No  long  course  of  op- 
position, however  contrasted  on  public 
principle— no  political  hostility  (for  any 
other  than  political  never  could  be  felt)— 
not  even  long  inveterate  habits  of  public 
opposition— are  able  so  far  to  pervert  the 
nature,  so  far  to  stifle  the  natural  feelings 
of  our  hearts,  so  far  to  obscure  our  reason, 
as  to  prevent  us  from  feeling,  as  we  ought, 
boundless  gratitude  for  boundless  merits — 
to  pint)?  from  mil  minds  an  admiration  pro- 
porit.  :■'■■!  m  the  transcendent  genius  in 
pe.-i---  fiikI  ■.■■!.  "1'  him  who  is  our  guest;  or 
to  tighten  nnJ  alleviate  that  painful  feeling, 
thin  uar$  seii«*  which  the  mind  never  can 

Kl  Tii  nf  wlim  it  is  overwhelmed  by  a 
Eid  of  jemmunc— a  debt  too  boundless  to 
be  repftiil."        ■  *  •        **  What 

eke  Lmlto  1  tn  dn  if  I  had  all  the  eloquence 
of  nil  the  (OMjfiif  *  that  ever  were  attuned  to 
speaic  ?  what  else  can  1  do,  and  how  would 
a  thousand  words,  and  all  the  names  that 
can  be  named,  speak  so  powerfully,  or  even 
the  tongue  of  an  angel  speak  so  powerfully, 
as  that  very  one  word — Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
Duke  of  Wellington— the  hero  of  a  hundred 
fields,  in  all  of  which  his  banner  has  waved 
in  triumph ;  who  never— I  invoke  both 
hemispheres — bear  witness  Europe,  bear 
witness  Asia — who  never  advanced  but  to 
cover  bis  arms  with  glory !  mighty  captain, 
who  never  advanced  out  to  be  victorious — 
mightier  captain,  who  never  retreated  but 
to  eclipse  the  glory  of  his  advance ;  per- 
forming the  yet  harder  task  of  unwearied 
patience,  of  indomitable  fortitude,  of  ex- 
haustless  resources,  of  transcendant  skill ; 
the  wonders,  the  miracles  of  moral  courage 
never  yet  subdued ;  despising  all  that 
thwarted  him  with  ill-considered  advice; 
neglecting  all  hostility,  so  he  knew  it  to  be 
groundless ;  leaving  to  scorn  reviling  ene- 
mies, jealous  competitors,  lukewarm  friends ; 
ay,  hardest  of  all  to  neglect— despising  even 
a  fickle  public — casting  his  eye  forward  to 
the  time  when  that  momentary  fickleness 
of  the  people  would  pass  away,  well-know- 
ing that  in  the  end  the  public  is  always 
just  to  merit."  His  lordship  then  took  a 
brief  review  of  the  Duke's  matchless 
achievements  in  the  field,  his  inexhaustible 
fertility  in  difficulties,  his  high  moral  cour- 
age, and  his  inflexible  devotion  to  his 
country;  beautifully  contrasting  all  with 
the  actions  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  ancient 
and  modern  times,  from  Cesar  to  Napoleon, 
and  acknowledging  that  he,  whose  deeds 
they  were  met  to  celebrate,  infinitely  ex- 
celled them.  Alluding  to  the  scenes  of 
rapine  which  had  marked  the  career  of 
former  conquerors,  and  the  guilty  ambition 
which  led  them  to  enslave  their  fellow- 
creatures,  he  exclaimed,  "  Our  chief  has 
never  drawn  his  sword  but  in  that  defensive 
war,  which  alone  of  all  warfare  is  not  a 
great  crime.  He  has  never  drawn  his 
sword  against  the  liberty  of  any  people,  but 
he  has  constantly  unsheathed  it,  and,  blessed 


be  God,  he  has  triumphantly  unsheathed  it, 
to  secure  the  liberty  of  alt  The  servant  of 
his  prince  to  command  his  troops,  but  the 
soldier  and  defender  of  his  country;  the 
enemy  of  her  enemies,  be  they  foreign  or 
be  they  domestic;  but  the  fast  friend  of 
the  rights  of  his  fellow-subjects,  and  the 
champion  of  their  lawful  constitution.  The 
tempest  which  resounded  all  over  the  world 
is  now,  thanks  to  him,  hushed ;  the  shock 
which  made  the  thrones  of  Europe  to  quake, 
and  the  horns  of  the  altar  themselves  to 
tremble,  has,  thanks  to  him,  expended  its 
force.  We  may,  thanks  to  him,  expect  to 
pass  the  residue  of  our  days  without  that 
turmoil  of  war  in  which  our  youth  was 
brought  up;  but  if  ever  the  materials  of 
some  fell  explosion  should  once  more  be 
collected  by  human   wickedness  in   any 

Sarter  of  the  globe— if  the  hushed  tempest 
ould  again  break  loose  from  its  cave — if 
the  shock  which  is  felt  not  now  should  once 
more  make  our  institutions  to  quiver,  happy 
this  nation  that  knows  to  what  wise  counsel 
to  look ;  happy  the  sovereign  that  has  at  his 
command  the  right  arm  that  has  carried  in 
triumph  the  English  standard  all  over  the 
globe ;  happy  the  people  who  may  yet  again 
confide,  not  their  liberties  indeed,  for  that 
is  a  trust  he  would  spurn  from  him  with 
indignation — but  who  would  confide  in  his 
matchless  valour  for  their  safety  against  all 
the  perils  which  Providence  may  yet  have  in 
store  for  them."]  - 

CIPHER,  or  CYTHER,  one  of  the 
Arabic  characters,  or  figures,  used  in  com- 
putation, formed  thus  0.  A  cipher  standing 
by  itself  signifies  nothing ;  but  when  placed 
at  the  right  hand  of  a  figure,  it  increases  its 

value  tenfold. By  Cipher  is  also  denoted 

a  secret  or  disguised  manner  of  writing; 
in  which  certain  characters  arbitrarily  in- 
vented and  agreed  on  by  two  or  more 
persons,  are  made  to  stand  for  letters  or 
words. 

CIP'OLIN,  a  green  marble  from  Borne, 
containing  white  zones. 

CIPTU8,  in  antiquity,  a  low  column, 
with  an  inscription,  erected  on  the  high 
roads,  or  other  places,  to  show  the  way  to 
travellers,  to  serve  as  a  boundary,  to  mark 
the  grave  of  a  deceased  person,  ftc. 

CIRCE'AN,  pertaining  to  Circe,  the 
fabled  daughter  of  Sol  and  Perseus,  who  was 
supposed  to  possess  great  knowledge  of 
magic  and  venomous  herbs,  by  which  she 
was  able  to  charm  and  fascinate. 

CIRCEN'SIAN  GAMES  (CircentetLudi), 
a  general  term,  under  which  was  compre- 
hended all  combats  exhibited  in  the  Roman 
circus,  in  imitation  of  the  Olympic  games 
in  Greece.  Most  of  the  feasts  of  the  Romans 
were  accompanied  with  Circensian  games; 
and  the  magistrates,  and  other  officers  of 
the  republic,  frequently  presented  the  people 
with  them,  in  order  to  gain  their  favour ; 
but  the  grandgames  were  held  for  five  days, 
commencing  on  the  15th  of  September. 

CIR'CINAL,  in  botany,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  plants  whose  leaves  are  rolled  in 
spirally  downwards,  the  tip  occupying  the 
centre. 


r  THB   BBIOE  OV  BDWABD   I.  THB   CIWQUE-rOBTS   BQUIFPED  67  SHIM. 
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the  kingdom,  through  which  the  judges 
s  once  a  year,  or  oftener,  to  hold  courts 


CIR'CLE,  in  geometry,  a  plane  figure, 
bounded  by  a  curve  line,  called  its  circum- 
ference, and  which  is  everywhere  equally 
distant  from  a  point  within,  called  its 
centre.  The  circumference  or  periphery 
itself  is  called  the  circle,  though  improperly, 
as  that  name  denotes  the  space  contained 
within  the  circumference.  A  circle  is  de- 
scribed with  a  pair  of  compasses,  fixing  one 
foot  in  the  centre  and  turning  the  other 
round  to  trace  out  the  circumference.  The 
circumference  of  every  circle  is  supposed  to 
be  divided  into  360  equal  parts,  called  degrees 
and  marked  ° ;  and  each  degree  into  60  mi- 
nutes, marked'. The  word  Circle  is  also 

used  to  describe  an  .assembly,  or  set  of 
persons;  as  a  political  circle;  our  circle  of 
friends,  &C-— — Circle*  of  latitude,  are  great 
circles  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  passing  through  its  poles  and 
through  every  star  and  planet.  Circlet  of 
longitude  are  lesser  circles  parallel  to  the 
ecliptic,  diminishing  as  they  recede  from  it. 
——Diurnal  circle*,  are  immovable  circles 
supposed  to  be  described  by  the  several  stars 
and  other  points  in  the  heavens,  in  the  ro- 
tation of  the  earth  round  its  axis.—— 
Horary  circle*,  in  dialling,  are  the  lines 
which  show  the  hours  on  dials. 

CIR'COCELE,  in  anatomy,  a  varix,  or 
dilatation  of  the  spermatic  vein ;  hernia 
varicosa. 

CIRCUITS,  certain  districts  or  divisions 
of  the 
pass 

and  administer  justice.  The  six  jurisdictions 
into  which  England  is  divided  by  the  twelve 
udges,  are  called  the  Home,  Norfolk,  Mid- 
land, Oxford,  Western,  and  Northern  cir- 
cuits. Wales  is  also  divided  into  North  and 
South  circuits;  and  Scotland,  into  South, 
West,  and  North. 

CIRCULATING  MEDIUM,  a  term  in 
commerce,  signifying  the  medium  of  ex- 
changes, or  purchases  and  sales,  whether 
this  medium  be  gold  or  silver  coin,  paper, 
or  any  other  article ;  and  it  is  therefore  of 
a  .more  comprehensive  nature  than  the  term 
money.  All  people  have  a  circulating  me- 
dium of  some  description,  and,  accordingly, 
we  find  all  the  tribes  of  savages  hitherto 
discovered  referring  to  some  article  in  esti- 
mating the  value  of  the  various  commo- 
dities which  compose  their  capital.  But 
from  the  earliest  times,  the  precious  metals, 
where  they  could  be  had,  have  been  prefer- 
red for  this  purpose,  because  they  com- 
prised a  sufficient  value  in  a  small  compass 
and  weight  to  be  a  convenient  medium.  A 
well-contrived,  skilfully-conducted  system 
of  banking,  connected  with  one  of  circula- 
tion, is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  na- 
tional economy;  for  the  interest,  as  well 
as  the  reputation  of  individuals,  is  thus 
pledged  in  support  of  the  system,  and  in 
furtherance  of  the  general  industry  and 
prosperity. 

CIRCULATION,  in  anatomy,  the  na- 
tural motion  of  the  blood  in  a  living  ani- 
mal, whereby  it  proceeds  from  the  heart  to 
all  parts  of  the  body  by  the  arteries,  and  re- 
turns to  the  heart  by  the  veins.    The  circu- 


lation of  the  blood  is  performed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  the  blood  is  returned  to 
the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  by  the  de- 
scending and  ascending  vena  cava,  which, 
when  distended,  contracts  and  sends  its 
blood  into  the  right  ventricle :  from  the 
right  ventricle  it  is  propelled  through  the 
pulmonary  artery,  to  circulate  through,  and 
undergo  a  change  in  the  lungs,  being  pre- 
vented from  returning  into  the  right  auricle 
by  the  closing  of  the  valves,  which  are  si- 
tuated for  that  purpose.  Having  undergone 
this  change  in  the  lungs,  it  is  brought  to 
the  left  auricle  of  the  heart  by  the  four  pul- 
monary veins,  and  thence  is  evacuated  into 
the  left  ventricle.  The  left  ventricle  when 
distended  contracts,  and  throws  the  blood 
through  the  aorta  to  every  part  of  the  body, 
by  the  arteries,  to  be  returned  by  the  veins 
into  the  vena  cava.  It  is  prevented  from 
passing  back  from  the  left  ventricle  into 
the  auricle  by  a  valvular  apparatus ;  and 
the  beginning  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
aorta  is  also  furnished  with  similar  organs 
to  prevent  its  returning  into  the  ventricles. 

CIR'CULUS,  in  anatomy,  any  round  or 
annular  part  of  the  body,  as  the  circulu* 
oculi,  the  orb  of  the  eye. 

CIRCUMAMBIENT,  an  epithet  given 
to  anything  that  surrounds  or  encompasses 
another  on  all  sides ;  chiefly  used  in  speak- 
ing of  the  air. 

CIRCUMCISION,  a  ceremony  iu  the 
Jewish  and  Mahometan  religions,  perform- 
ed by  cutting  off  the  prepuce,  or  foreskin. 
This  was  a  federal  rite  annexed  by  God,  as 
a  seal  to  the  covenant  which  he  made  with 
Abraham  and  his  posterity,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly renewed,  and  taken  into  the  body 
of  the  Mosaical  constitutions.  The  time 
for  performing  this  rite  was  the  eighth  day, 
that  is,  six  full  days  after  the  child  was 
born.  The  Jews  distinguished  their  pro- 
selytes into  two  sorts,  according  as  they 
became  circumcised,  or  not:  those  who 
submitted  to  this  rite  were  looked  upon  as 
children  of  Abraham,  and  obliged  to  keep 
the  laws  of  Moses :  the  unch-cumcised  were 
only  bound  to  observe  the  precepts  of 
Noah,  and  were  called  Noachidm. 

CIRCUM'FERENTOR,  a  mathematical 
instrument  used  by  land  surveyors  for 
taking  angles  by  the  magnetic  needle.  It 
is  an  instrument  (where  great  accuracy  is 
not  desired)  much  used  in  surveying  in  and 
about  woodlands,  commons,  harbours,  sea- 
coasts,  in  the  working  of  coal-mines,  &c. 

CIRCUMFLEX,  in  grammar,  an  accent 
serving  to  note  or  distinguish  a  syllable  of 
an  intermediate  sound  between  acute  and 
grave:  generally  somewhat  long. 

CIRCUMFORA'NEOUS,  an  epithet  for 
wandering  about.— Circuntforaneou*  mu- 
sicians, male  and  female,  ,are  daily  seen  at 
the  doors  of  hotels,  in  France ;  and  some- 
times they  enter  the  room,  expecting  a  few 
sous  for  their  reward.  Nor  are  characters 
of  a  similar  description  by  any  means  rare 
in  London. 

CIRCUMGYRATION,  in  anatomy,  the 


turning  a  limb  round  in  the  socket. 
CIRCUMLOCUTION,  a  paraphrastical 
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method  of  expressing  one's  thoughts,  or 
saying  in  many  words  that  which  might 
nave  been  said  m  few. 

CIRCUMPO'LAR.  an  appellation  given 
to  these  stars  which,  from  their  vicinity  to 
the  pole,  revolve  round  it  without  settinr. 

CIRCUMPOTATION,  in  antiquity,  i 
funeral  entertainment  which  was  given  in 
honour  of  the  deceased  to  the  friends  that  at- 
tended.    It  was  afterwards  abolished  by  law. 

CIRCUMROTATION,  the  act  of  rolling 
or  revolving  round,  as  a  wheel. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE,  in 
law,  is  that  kind  of  evidence  obtained  from 
circumstances  which  necessarily  or  usually 
attend  facts  of  a  particular  nature.  It  is 
used  to  corroborate  personal  evidence. 

CIRCUMVALLATION,  or  Line  of  Cir- 
cumvallation,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  a  trench 
bordered  with  a  parapet,  thrown  up  round 
the  besieger's  camp,  by  way  of  security 
against  any  army  that  may  attempt  to  re- 
lieve the  place  besieged,  or  to  prevent  de- 


CIR'CUS,  in  antiquity,  a  round  or  oval 
edifice,  used  for  the  exhibition  of  games 
and  shows  to  the  people :  one  of  these,  the 
Circus  Maximus,  at  Rome,  was  nearly  a 

mile  in  circumference. In  modern  times, 

the  word  is  applied  to  designate  a  circular 
enclosure  for  the  exhibition  of  feats  of 
horsemanship. 

CIR'RI,  in  botany,  fine  strings  or  thread- 
like  filaments,  by  which  some  plants  fasten 
themselves  to  walls,  trees,  &c,  such  as 

those  of  the  ivy. Cirri,  in  ichthyology, 

certain  oblong  and  soft  appendages,  not 
unlike  little  worms,  hanging  from  the  un- 
der jaws  or  mouths  of  some  fishes :  these 
cirri,  commonly  translated  beards,  afford 
marks  to  distinguish  the  different  species 
of  the  fish  on  which  they  are  found. 

CIRRIFEROUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  leaf  or  a  peduncle  bearing  tendrils. 

CI8AI/PINE,  on  this  side  the  Alps,  as 
regards  Rome.  It  must  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  what  was  Ci$alpine  with  regard 
to  the  Romans,  is  Transalpine  with  regard 
to  ua. 

CISTADANE,  on  this  side  the  river  Po, 
with  regard  to  Rome;  that  is,  on  the  south 
side. 

CISTER'CIANS,  in  church  history,  a 
religious  order  founded  in  the  11th  century 
by  St.  Robert,  a  Benedictine. 

CISTU8,  in  botany,  the  Rock-rose ;  a 
genus  of  the  polyandria-monogynia  class  of 
plants,  manjr  of  which  are  beautiful  ever- 
green flowering  shrubs,  and  most  of  them 
natives  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe. 

CITATION,  in  ecclesiastical  courts,  is 
the  same  with  eummout  in  civil  courts.—— 
A  Citation  is  also  a  quotation  of  some  law, 
authority,  or  passage  from  a  book. 

CITH'ARA,  in  antiquity,  a  musical  in- 
strument, the  precise  structure  of  which  is 
not  known. 

CITHARI8TIC,an  epithet  for  anything 
pertaining  to  or  adapted  for  the  harp. 

CITH'ERN,  an  ancient  stringed  instru- 
ment, supposed  to  bear  a  resemblance  to 
the  guitar. 


CITRATE,  in  chemistry,  a  neutral  salt 
formed  by  a  union  of  the  citric  acid  with  a 
base. 

CITRIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  that  pro- 
perty found  in  the  juice  of  lemons  and  limes, 
which  gives  it  the  sour  taste.  This  acid  by 
chemical  preparation  may  be  converted  into 
crystals,  and  in  that  state  it  can  be  kept 
any  length  of  time. 

CITRINE,  a  species  of  rery  fine  sprig 
crystal,  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour,  found 
in  columns,  and  terminatingin  an  hexangu- 
lar  pyramid. 

CITRON,  the  fruit  of  the  dtrontree,  a 
large  species  of  lemon.  The  tree  has  an 
upright  smooth  stem,  with  a  branching 
head,  rising  from  five  to  fifteen  feet,  adorned 
with  large  oval  spear-shaped  leaves.  The 
citron,  lime,  and  lemon,  are  different  va- 
rieties of  the  eitru*  medico,  a  native  of  Upper 
Asia,  from  whence  it  v»as  brought  into 
Greece,  and  afterwards  transplanted  into 
Italy.  Lemon-juice,  which  is  one  of  the 
sharpest  and  most  agreeable  of  all  acids,  is 
used  in  cookery,  confectionery,  and  various 
other  ways,  particularly  in  medicine,  as  one 
of  the  best  remedies  for  the  scurvy  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Sometimes  it  is 
crystallised  into  a  white  and  acid  salt ;  but 
what  is  sold  in  the  shops  under  the  name 
of  essential  salt  of  lemons,  for  taking  out 
ink-stains  and  iron-moulds  from  linen,  is 
only  apreperation  from  the  juice  of  sorrel. 
CITT,  a  large  town,  incorporated  and  go- 
verned by  particular  officers.  In  Great  Bri- 
tain, it  means  a  town  having  a  bishop's  see, 
and  a  cathedral;  but  this  distinction  is  not 
alwavs  observed  in  common  discourse,  for  we 
say  the  town  of  Ely,  which  is  a  bishop's 
see,  and  the  city  of  Westminster,  which  at 

{►resent  has  no  see. War  having  rendered 
t  requisite  that  cities  should  be  defensible 
posts,  the  smailness  of  the  space  they  oc- 
cupied became  a  consideration  of  import- 
ance. Their  inhabitants  were  taught  to 
crowd  themselves  together  as  much  as  pos- 
sible; and  among  the  expedients  resorted 
to  was  that  of  building  apartments  over  one 
another,  thereby  multiplying  the  number 
of  dwellings  without  increasing  the  super- 
ficial magnitude  of  the  place.  Trade,  too, 
by  requiring  a  multitude  of  persons  upon 
one  spot,  has  always  been  the  foundation  of 
what  we  now  call  cities.  Cities  usually  pos- 
sess, by  charter,  a  variety  of  peculiar  privi- 
leges; and  these  charters,  though  they  now 
sometimes  appear  to  be  the  supporters  of  a 
narrow  policy,  were,  in  their  institution, 
grants  of  freedom  at  that  time  nowhere  else 
possessed ;  and  by  these  the  spell  that  main- 
tained the  feudal  tyranny  was  broken.—— 
Citt,  (eivitaa),  among  the  ancients,  was 
us£djn  synonymous  sense  with  what  we  now 
call  an  imperial  city ;  or,  rather,  answered 
to  those  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  the  republics 
of  Venice,  Genoa,  Ac.,  as  being  an  inde- 
pendent state,  with  territories  belonging 
to  it. 

CIVET,  (zibetknm),  a  soft  unctuous  sub- 
stance, like  musk,  the  smell  of  which  it  re- 
sembles, is  contained  in  a  bag,  growing  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  belly  of  a  civet-cat. 


CITBOnS   ABB  IltrOBTBD,  ZBBSBBVBB  AlfB  CABBIBD,  VBOM  HADBIBA. 
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Civet  waa  formerly  in  high  repute  for  its 
medicinal  qualities,  but  is  now  used  only  as 
a  perfume. 

CIVET-CAT,  an  animal  of  the  fox  or 
weasel  species,  a  native  of  the  Indies  and 
South  America, 

CIVIC  CROWN,  (corona  civica),  in  an- 
tiquity, a  crown,  or  garland  composed  of 
oak-leaves,  given  by  the  Romans  to  any  sol- 
dier who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen.  Va- 
rious marks  of  honour  were  connected  with 
it :  the  person  who  received  the  crown  wore 
it  at  the  theatre ;  and  when  he  entered,  the 
audience  rose  up  as  a  mark  of  respect. 

CIVIL,  an  epithet  applicable  to  whatever 
relates  to  the  community  as  a  body,  or  to  the 
policy  and  the  government  of  the  citizens 
and  subjects  of  a  state.  It  is  opposed  to 
criminal :  as  a  civil  suit,  a  suit  between  ci- 
tizens alone,  and  not  between  the  state  and 
a  citizen.  It  is  also  distinguished  from  ec- 
clesia$tical,  which  respects  the  church;  and 
from  military,  which  includes  only  matters 
relating  to  the  army  and  navy. — The  popu- 
lar and  colloquial  use  of  the  word  civil, 

means  complaisant,  polite. Civil  Law,  is 

properly  the  peculiar  law  of  each  state, 
country,  or  city;  but  as  a  general  and  ap- 
propriate term,  it  means  a  body  of  laws 
composed  out  of  the  best  Roman  and  Gre- 
cian laws,  comprised  in  the  Institutes,  Code 
and  Digest  of  Justinian,  &c.,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  received  and  observed  throughout 
all  the  Roman  dominions  for  above  1200 
years.  This  law  is  used  under  certain  re- 
strictions in  our  ecclesiastical  courts,  as 
also  in  the  university  courts  and  the  court 

of  admiralty. Civil   List,   the   revenue 

appropriated  to  support  the  civil  govern- 
ment ;  also  the  officers  of  civil  government 
who  are  paid  frpm  the  public  treasury.  As 
used  in  England,  it  signifies  the  sum  which 
is  granted  to  every  king,  at  the  beginning 
of  bis  reign,  for  the  support  of  his  court 
and  household,  of  ambassadors,  and  of  the 
civil  government  in  general.— —Civil  Death, 
in  law,  that  which  cuts  off  a  man  from  civil 
society,  or  its  rights  and  benefits,  as  ba- 
nishment, outlawry,  &c.;  as  distinguished 
from  natural  death. — -Civil  War,  a  war 
between  people  of  the  same  state,  or  the 

citizens  of  the  same  city. Civil  Fear,  the 

legal  year,  or  that  form  of  the  year  which 
each  nation  has  adopted  for  computing 
their  time  by.  The  civil  year  in  England 
and  other  countries  of  Europe  consists  of 
365  days  for  the  common  year,  and  366  days 
for  leap  year.— —Civil  Architecture,  the  ar- 
chitecture which  is  applied  to  buildings 
constructed  for  the  purposes  of  civil  life,  in 
distinction  from  military  and  naval  archi- 
tecture. 

CIVILIAN,  a  doctor  or  professor  of  the 
civil  law ;  or  in  a  more  extended  sense,  one 
who  is  versed  in  law  and  government. 

CLAMP,  in  general,  something  that  fas- 
tens or  binds ;  as  a  piece  of  iron  screwed  on 

the  corners  where  boards  meet,  &c. In 

brick-making,  a  clamp  is  a  pile  of  bricks 
laid  up  for  burning,  in  which  the  end  of 
one  bnck  is  laid  over  another,  and  a  space 
is  left  between  the  bricks  for  the  fire  to 


aictt&di Id  ship-li'.i.ilrljiig,,  a  tlkV  plunk 

on  the  inukc  part  Off  ft  *bip*-i  tills,  med  to 
sustain  t  hi*  can*  tkf  the  bisinis.-^— In  joiners' 
work,  lo  fit  a  pi«?c  of  board  with  the  grain, 
to  the  coil  of  utujikc'X  pfanTfrl  of  board  across 
tb."  jrl ft.i.uF  it  Cfdk'd  clamping  it. 

IIJLaXj  a  fnmi]y  or  tribe,  living  under 
Oeu  daSftC  Tllift  appear*  to  have  be*  u  the 
original  eotidjtuin  at  thu-  sa^iujc*  of  northern 
Europe;  and:  from  thin  we  ought  tu  iritce 
the  genu  uf  (fee  fmidnl  mUtUt,  All  the 
n»4.iuijcra  oi  i»  tiiu*  iiv-w  ~~i.  iuiui-  ui.  -he 
chief,  followed  him  to  war,  and  were  ex- 
pected to  obey  him  in  peace.-; — The  word 
clan  is  also  sometimes  used  in  contempt, 
for  a  sect  or  society  of  persons  united  by 
some  common  interest  or  pursuit. 

CLANG,  a  sharp,  shrill  sound,  implying 
a  degree  of  harshness  in  the  sound;  as,  the 
clang  of  arms.  The  words  clank  and  clink 
denote  a  more  acute  and  less  harsh  sound 
than  clang. 

CLAR'ENCIEUX,  the  second  king  at 
arms,  so  called  from  the  duke  of  Clarenee, 
to  whom  he  first  belonged;  (for  Lionel 
third  soli  to  Edward  III.  having  by  his  wife 
the  honour  of  Clare,  in  the  county  of  Tho- 
mond,  was  afterwards  declared  duke  of 
Clarence;  which  dukedom  afterwards  es- 
cheating to  Edward  IV.  he  made  this  duke 
king  at  arms).  His  office  is  to  marshal 
and  dispose  of  the  funerals  of  all  baronets, 
knights,  and  esquires,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Trent. 

CLAR'ENDON.  The  "  constitutions  of 
Clarendon,"  are  certain  ecclesiastical  laws 
drawn  up  at  Clarendon,  near  Salisbury. 
They  were  sixteen  in  number,  all  tending 
to  restrain  the  power  of  the  clergy,  and 
readily  assented  to  by  all  the  bishops  and 
barons,  the  archbishop  Becket  excepted, 
who  opposed  them  at  first,  but  was  after- 
wards prevailed  upon  to  sign  them.  The 
pope  Alexander  III.  declared  against  and 
annulled  most  of  them. 

CLAR'ICHORD,  or  CLAVICHORD,  a 
musical  instrument  sometimes  called  a  mo- 
nichord.  It  has  fifty  stops  or  keys,  and 
seventy  strings;  and  is  in  the  form  of  a 
spinnet.  The  tone  is  soft  and  sweet ;  hence 
it  is  a  favourite  instrument  with  nuns. 

CLARE -OBSCURE,  Clabo-Obscubo, 
Latin ;  Cbiabo-oscubo,  Italian ;  and 
Ciair-obscub,  French ;  a  phrase  in  paint- 
ing, signifying  light  and  shade.  In  pic- 
tural  criticism,  it  means  the  relief  that  is 
produced  by  light  and  shade,  independently 
of  colour.  In  the  art  itBelf,  it  denotes  that 
species  of  painting  or  design,  in  which  no 
attempt  is  made  to  give  colours  to  the  ob- 
jects represented,  and  where,  consequently, 
light  and  shade  are  everything. 

CLARIFICATION,  the  process  of  clear- 
ing or  fining  any  fluid  from  all  heteroge- 
neous matter  or  feculence,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  filtration  by  the  employment 
of  chemical  means;  whereas  the  latter  is 
only  a  mechanical  operation. 

CLARION,  a  kind  of  trumpet,  whose 
tube  is  narrower,  and  its  tope  more  acute 
and  shrill,  than  that  of  the  common  trum- 
pet. 


WHILB  LIBXBTY   FLOUSISHBD,   THB   OBBBX   WBITBB8   WBBB   CLASSIC   MODBL8. 
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CLATtY-WATER,  a  composition  of  bran- 
dy, sugar,  clary  flowers,  and  cinnamon,  with 
a  little  ambergris  dissolved  in  it.  It  is  a 
cardiac,  aud  assists  digestion. 

CLASS,  a  term  applied  to  the  scientific 
division  or  arrangement  of  any  subject ;  as 
in  the  Linnajan  system,  wherein  animals, 
plants,  and  minerals  are  divided  into  class, 
es,  each  of  which  is  to  be  subdivided  by  a 
regular  downward  progression,  into  orders, 

mi  |j  i«t'    i.1. ''  :  |  ;i  .,.'■■  rdi  ■  <\<-  r,, : he 

divakMb  wl«cb  stuud*  iinnicdiatpSy  nhuve 
thi-(u,  Claaat*-*  nm  nutiuraliir  ttrtifitiat,  nc- 
cordiiii?  as  they  arc  founded  on  natural  re- 
la  mu  ■!'  i-  ■..iikticti,  us  whtn  formed 
ari  \  r  mri  [y.=—  LVw*  ffllsu  devdt'P*  a  uiuulier 
of  *iuilfiiii  in  ft  K»ll-c|fc  or  school,  of  the 
sa-.i.c  Handing*  or  [JumiiDg  the  meuc  stu- 
dies. 

'  l  "■  ■:■•  ICAL,  (l  term  signifying  nt sal- 
ient, dt  of  the  rirat  claJi,  It  u  «aid  fa  owe 
its  origin  1m  the  division  of  Eh*  ()■■'. :m 
people  into  cLaetr*,  the  Bret  of  which  uns 
ca  a   w*y  pf  eminence,    the   rfe*»i<?. 

Tlir  nurd  citfj*iru4  u  aiici  applied  to  au- 
tbnBfwt  -ii&MmA  naiharily,  particularly  the 
wruL-r*  nmong  the  Greek*,  jlvio"  the  Ttnmcng, 
wIkim:  work*  &ru  »,uni[iri.,hemh-d  aiidcr  the 
ns:iit-  of  (Ac  'Vmmiw, 

L'LiAL'&K,  in  law,  nn  FtrtjcUi  in  n  EOTitrnct 
or  ij;htr  writing  i.  t,  dfelinrl  part  of  a  con- 
trast srUlj  ffltfrucaieni:,  p-harter.  &e,~ — In 
laiifuup  ■„  a  mubdi  vision  of  a  lentence.  in 
wh.i-k  :lu*  ferorrt*  nrc  in»*pfu-nblj'  adninfccGed 
with  tioch  otUej  in  reum,  end  CBUjH.t  with 
propriety  be  separated  by  a  point. 

CLAUS'TRAL,  relating  Co  a  cloister  or 
religious  house ;  as,  a  cUmetral  prior. 

CLAV'ATED,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
plants  which  are  club-shaped,  or  grow  grad- 
ually thicker  towards  the  top. 

CLAVICLE8,  in  anatomy,  two  bones 
situated  transversely  and  a  little  obliquely 
opposite  to  each  other,  at  the  superior  and 
anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  between  the 
scapula  or  shoulder-bone,  and  the  sternum 
or  breast-bone. 

CLAY,  a  species  of  earths  which  are 
firmly  coherent,  weighty,  compact,  and  hard 
when  dry,  but  stiff,  viscid,  and  ductile  to  a 
great  degree,  when  moist;  smooth  to  the 
touch,  not  readily  diffusible  in  water,  and 
when  mixed,  not  readily  subsiding  from  it. 
They  become  soft  by  absorbing  water,  but 
are  so  tenacious  as  to  be  moulded  into  any 
shape,  and  hence  they  are  the  materials  of 
bricks,  pottery-ware,  &c. 

CLE' AVAGE,  in  mineralogy,  a  term  used 
in  relation  to  the  fracture  of  minerals  which 
have  natural  joints  and  possess  a  regular 
structure. 

CLECHE,  in  heraldry,  a  kind  of  cross, 
charged  with  another  cross  of  the  same 
figure,  but  of  the  colour  of  the  field. 

C LEDGE,  among  miners,  the  upper 
stratum  of  fuller's  earth. 

CLEF,  or  CLIFF,  (derived,  through  the 
French,  from  the  Latin  clavis,  "  a  key,")  a 
character  in  music,  placed  in  the  beginning 
of  a  stave,  to  determine  the  degree  of  eleva- 
tion occupied  by  that  stave,  in  the  general 


claviary  or  system,  and  to  point  out  the 
names  of  the  notes  which  it  contains  in  the 
ine  of  that  clef. 

CLEMATIS,  a  climbing  shrub,  otherwise 
called  Virgin's  Bower.  Tne  common  sort, 
bearing  a  bluish  flower,  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe. 

CLEPSAM'MIA,  an  ancient  instrument 
for  measuring  time  by  sand,  like  an  hoar. 
glass. 

CLEFSYDBA,  a  Roman  and  Grecian 
time-piece,  or  water-clock ;  an  instrument 
to  measure  time  by  the  fall  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  water. 

CLERGY,  a  general  name  given  to  the 
body  of  ecclesiastics  of  the  Christian  church, 
in  distinction  from  the  laity.  The  revenues 
of  the  clergy  were  anciently  more  consi- 
derable than  at  present.  Ethelwulf,  in  866, 
gave  them  a  tithe  of  all  goods,  and  a  tenth 
of  all  the  lands  in  England,  free  from  all 
secular  services,  taxes,  &c.  The  charter 
whereby  this  was  granted  them,  was  con- 
firmed Dy  several  of  his  successors ;  and 
William  the  Conqueror,  finding  the  bishop- 
rics so  rich,  created  them  into-  baronies, 
each  barony  containing  at  least  thirteen 
knight's  fees. 

CLERK,  a  word  originally  used  to  denote 
a  learned  man,  or  man  of  letters;  whence 
the  term  is  appropriated  to  churchmen, 
who  were  called  clerks  or  clergymen :  the 
nobility  and  gentry  being  bred  to  the  exer- 
cise of  arms,  and  none  left  to  cultivate  the 
sciences  but  ecclesiastics.  In  modern  usage, 
the  word  clerk  means  a  writer ;  one  who  is 
employed  in  the  use  of  the  pen,  in  an  office, 
public  or  private,  either  for  keeping  ac- 
counts, or  entering  minutes.  In  some  cases 
clerk  is  synonymous  with  secretary,  but 
not  always.  A  clerk  is  always  an  officer 
subordinate  to  a  higher  officer,  board,  cor- 
poration, or  private  individual ;  whereas,  a 
secretary  may  either  be  a  subordinate  of- 
ficer, or  the  head  of  an  office  or  department. 
CLEW-LINES,  and  CLEW-GARNET8, 
in  marine  language,  a  sort  of  tackle  fasten, 
ed  to  the  clews  of  the  sails  to  truss  them 
up  to  the  yard. 

CLI'ENT,  a  person  who  seeks  advice  of  a 
lawyer,  or  commits  his  cause  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  one,  either  in  prosecuting  a 
claim,  or  defending  a  suit  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice.-*—Among  the  Romans,  a  client  meant 
a  citizen  who  put  himself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  man  of  distinction  and  influence, 
who  was  accordingly  called  his  patron. 

CLIMACTERIC,  according  to  astrolo- 
gers, is  a  critical  year  or  period  in  a  person's 
life.  According  to  some,  this  is  every  se- 
venth year,  but  others  allow  only  those 
years  produced  by  multiplying  7  by  the 
odd  numbers  3,  6,  7,  9,  to  be  climacteral ; 
which  years,  they  say.  bring  with  them  some 
remarkable  change  with  respect  to  health, 
life  or  fortune.  The  grand  climacteric  is 
the  63d  year. 

CLI'MATE,  in  a  geographical  sense,  a 
space  upon  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial 
globe,  contained  between  two  parallels,  and 
so  far  distant  from  each  other,  that  the 
longest  day  in  the  parallel  nearest  the  pole 
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is  half  an  hour  longer  than  that  nearest  the 

equator. In  a  popular  sense,  the  term 

climate  is  given  to  any  country  or  region 
differing  from  another  in  the  temperature 
of  the  air ;  or  with  respect  to  the  seasons, 
the  quality  of  the  soil,  or  even  the  man- 
ners  of  the  inhabitants,  without  any  regard 
to  -the  length  of  the  days,  or  to  geographical 
position.  Thus  we  say,  a  warm  or  cold  cli- 
mate, a  genial  climate,  &c 

CLI'MAX,  a  ngure  in  rhetoric,  consisting 
of  an  assemblage  of  particulars,  rising,  as  it 
were,  step  by  step,  and  forming  a  whole  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  last  idea  in  the 
former  member  becomes  the  first  in  the 
latter,  till  the  climax,  or  gradation,  is  com- 
pleted. Its  strength  and  beauty  consist  in 
the  logical  connection  of  the  ideas,  and  the 
pleasure  the  mind  receives  from  perfect 
conviction;  as  may  be  perceived  in  the  fol- 
lowing example:  "There  is  no  enjoyment 
of  property  without  government;  no  go- 
vernment without  a  magistrate ;  no  magis- 
trate without  obedience ;  and  no  obedience 
where  every  one  acts  as  he  pleases." 

CLINICAL,  in  its  literal  sense,  means 
anything  pertaining  to  a  bed.  Thus,  a 
clinical  lecture  is  a  discourse  from  notes 
taken  at  the  bed-side  by  a  physician,  with  a 
view  to  practical  instruction  in  the  healing 
art.  Clinical  medicine  is  the  practice  of 
medicine  on  patients  in  hospitals,  or  in  bed. 
And  the  term  clinic  was  also  applied  by  the 
ancient  church  historians,  to  one  who  re- 
ceived baptism  on  his  death  bed. 

CLOA'CA,  an  ancient  common  sewer. 

CLOCK,  a  machine  for  measuring  time, 
called,  when  first  invented,  a  nocturnal 
dial,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  sun-dial. 
This  machine  consists  of  wheels  moved  by 
weights,  so  constructed  that  by  a  uniform 
vibration  of  a  pendulum,  the  hours,  mi- 
nutes, and  seconds  are  measured  with  great 
exactness ;  and  it  indicates  the  hour  by  the 
stroke  of  a  small  hammer  on  a  bell.  The 
invention  of  clocks  has  been  ascribed  to 
Boethius,  about  the  year  510;  but  clocks, 
like  those  now  used,  were  either  first  in- 
vented, or  revived,  between  two  and  three 
centuries  ago.  The  clock  measures  even 
24  hours,  but  the  solar  day  is  unequal,  ac- 
cording to  the  situation  of  the  earth  in  its 
orbit,  and  to  the  declination  of  the  sun. 
Hence  the  clock  is  sometimes  a  few  minutes 
faster  or  slower  than  the  sun. 

CLOISTER,  the  principal  part  of  a  re- 
gular monastery,  consisting  of  a  square, 
erected  between  the  church,  the  chapter- 
house, and  the  refectory,  and  over  which  is 
the  dormitory.  In  a  general  sense,  cloietere 
mean  covered  passages,  such  as  were  for- 
merly attached  to  religious  houses. 

CLOTH,  any  kind  of  stuff  that  is  woven 
or  manufactured  in  the  loom,  whether  it  be 
made  of  wool,  hemp,  flax,  or  cotton. 

CLOTHING.  Under  this  head  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  extracting  and  abridging 
from  the  Glasgow  edition  of  the  "Conver- 
sations Lexicon,"  a  few  paragraphs  which 
strike  us  as  being  founded  on  careful  obser- 
vation, and  given  with  a  just  notion  of  the 
importance   of  the  subject.     Nothing  is 


more  necessary  to  a  comfortable  state  of 
existence,  than  that  the  body  should  be 
kept  in  nearly  a  uniform  temperature.  The 
chief  end  proposed  by  clothing  ought  to 
be  protection  from  the  cold;  and  it  never 
can  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind 
(especially  of  those  who  have  the  care  of 
children),  that  a  degree  of  cold  amounting 
to  shivering  cannot  be  felt,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, without  injury  to  the  health, 
and  that  the  strongest  constitution  cannot 
resist  the  benumbing  influence  of  a  sensa- 
tion of  cold  constantly  present,  even  though 
it  be  so  moderate  as  not  to  occasion  imme- 
diate complaint,  or  to  induce  the  sufferer  to 
seek  protection  from  it.  This  degree  of 
cold  often  lays  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
host  of  chronic  diseases,  foremost  amongst 
which  are  found  scrophula  and  consump- 
tion. Persons  engaged  in  sedentary  em- 
ployments must  be  almost  constantly  under 
the  influence  of  this  degree  of  cold,  unless 
the  apartment  in  which  they  work  is  heated 
to  a  degree  that  subjects  them,  on  leaving 
it,  to  all  the  dangers  of  a  sudden  transi- 
tion, as  it  were,  from  summer  to  winter. 
The  inactivity  to  which  such  persons  are 
condemned,  by  weakening  the  body,  ren- 
ders it  incapable  of  maintaining  the  degree 
of  warmth  necessary  to  comfort,  without 
additional  clothing  or  fire.  To  heat  the  air 
of  an  apartment  much  above  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  we  must 
shut  out  the  external  air;  the  air  also  be- 
comes extremely  rarefied  and  dry;  which 
circumstances  make  it  doubly  dangerous  to 

Cfrom  it  to  the  cold,  raw,  external  air. 
in  leaving  a  moderately  well-warmed 
room,  if  properly  clothed,  the  change  is  not 
felt;  and  the  full  advantage  of  exercise  is 
derived  from  any  opportunity  of  taking  it 
that  may  occur.  The  only  kind  of  dress 
that  can  afford  the  protection  required  by 
the  changes  of  temperature  to  which  high 
northern  climates  are  liable,  is  woollen; 
and  those  who  would  receive  the  advantage 
which  the  wearing  of  woollen  is  capable  of 
affording,  must  wear  it  next  the  skin  ;  for 
it  is  in  this  situation  only  that  its  health- 
preserving  power  can  be  felt.  The  great 
advantages  of  woollen  cloth  are  briefly 
these :— the  readiness  with  which  it  allows 
the  escape  of  the  matter  of  perspiration 
through  its  texture ;  its  power  of  preserving 
the  sensation  of  warmth  to  the  skin  under 
all  circumstances ;  the  slowness  with  which 
it  conducts  heat ;  and  the  softness,  light, 
ness,  and  pliancy  of  its  texture.  Cotton 
cloth  must  be  esteemed  the  next  beet  sub- 
stance of  which  clothing  can  be  made ;  but 
linen  is  the  wont  of  all  the  substances  in 
use." 

CLOUD,  a  collection  of  vapours  suspend- 
ed in  the  atmosphere;  being  a  congeries 
chiefly  of  watery  particles,  drawn  up  from 
the  sea  and  land  by  the  solar  or  subterra- 
neous heat,  or  both,  in  vapour.  Clouds  are 
of  various  kinds  according  to  the  prevalence 
of  any  one  of  their  component  parts,  and  par- 
ticularly according  to  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tric fluid  they  contain.  Massive  round 
clouds  are  called  cumulue;  flat  long  clouds 
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are  called  stratus ;  feathery  or  hairy  clouds, 
eirrkut;  and  when  the  stratus  intersects 
the  cumulus,  the  combination  is  called  nim- 
bus, from  its  producing  rain.  The  uses  of 
clouds  are  evident  to  the  commonest  ob- 
server. From  them  proceeds  the  rain  which 
refreshes  the  earth :  and  without  which  its 
whole  surface  must  be  one  desert.  Clouds 
are  likewise  screens  interposed  between 
the  earth  and  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
sun,  which  are  often  so  powerful  as  to 
destroy  the  more  tender  vegetables.  In 
the  less  discoverable  operations  of  nature, 
where  the  electric  fluid  is  concerned,  clouds 
have  a  principal  share ;  and  they  particularly 
serve  as  a  medium  for  conveying  that  sub- 
tile matter  from  the  atmosphere  to  the 
earth,  and  from  the  earth  into  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

CLOVE,  a  very  pungent  aromatic  Indian 
spice ;  the  frutf,  or  rather  the  flower,  of  the 
clove  tree,  which  grows  in  the  Molucca 
isles.  The  tree  is  of  the  size  of  the  laurel,  and 
its  bark  resembles  the  olive. 

CLOVER-GRASS,  a  genus  of  plants 
called  Trtfbliwu,  trefoil,  or  three-leaved;  of 
which  the  species  are  numerous.  The  red 
clover  is  generally  cultivated  for  fodder  and 
for  enriching  land.  The  white  clover  is  also 
an  excellent  food  for  cattle ;  and  from  its 
flowers  the  bee  collects  no  small  portion  of 
its  honeyed  stores. 

CLYSTER,  in  medicine,  a  liquid  sub- 
stance injected  into  the  lower  intestines, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  alvine  dis- 
charges; and  at  other  times  for  the  sup- 
port and  nourishment  of  patients  who  can- 
not swallow  aliment. 

COACH,  a  vehicle  of  pleasure,  distin- 
guished from  others  chiefly  from  being  a 
covered  box  hung  on  leathers.  The  oldest 
carriages  used  by  the  ladies  in  England. 
were  called  wkirlicote* ;  and  we  find  that 
the  mother  of  Richard  II.,  who,  in  1360, 
accompanied  him  in  his  flight,  rode  in  a 
carriage  of  this  sort.  But  coaches,  pro- 
perly so  called,  were  introduced  into  Eng- 
land from  Germany,  or  France,  in  1580,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  1601,  the  year 
before  the  queen's  death,  an  act  was  passed 
to  prevent  men  from  riding  in  coaches,  as 
being  effeminate ;  but  in  twenty-five  years  af- 
terwards hackney-coaches  were  introduced. 

COA1VUNATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  several  leaves  united  at  the  base. 

COAL,  in  mineralogy,  a  solid  inflamma- 
ble substance,  supposed  to  be  of  a  bitu- 
minous nature,  aua  commonly  used  for  fuel. 
By  way  of  distinction  it  is  cahed  fotsil  coal ; 
and  is  divided  by  recent  mineralogists  into 
three  species,  anthracite,  or  glance  coal, 
black  or  bituminous  coal,  and  lignite,  or 
brown  coal;  under  which  are  included 
many  varieties.  There  is  scarcely  any  sub- 
stance so  useful  to  mankind  as  this;  and 
it  is  dealt  out  to  us  with  an  unsparing 
hand.  It  is  always  found  in  masses,  some- 
times in  a  heap,  most  frequently  in  beds, 
which  are  usually  separated  by  layers  of 
stones.  The  principal  mines  of  this  useful 
mineral  are  those  or  Newcastle  and  White- 
haven.   The  town  of  Newcastle  absolutely 


stands  on  beds  of  coals,  which  extend  to  a 
considerable  distance  round  the  place.  The 
principal  opening  for  men  and  horses  to 
the  mines  at  Whitehaven  is  by  an  opening 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  through  a  long 
passage  hewn  in  a  rock,  which  by  a  steep 
descent  leads  down  to  the  lowest  vein  of 
coal.  The  greatest  descent  is  through  spa- 
cious galleries,  which  continually  intersect 
each  other;  all  the  coal  being  cut  away 
except  large  pillars,  which,  in  deep  parts 
of  the  mine,  are  three  yards  high,  and  twelve 
square  at  the  base.  The  mines  are  sunk  to 
a  depth  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet,  and 
are  extended  under  the  sea  to  places  where, 
above  them,  the  water  is  sufficient  for  ships 
of  very  large  burden. 

COAST,  the  edge  or  margin  of  the  land 
next  to  the  sea ;  or  the  country  near  the 
sea-shore.  It  is  applicable  only  to  the  sea- 
coast,  being  never  used  for  the  borders  or 
banks  of  a  river. 

COAT,  a  garment  worn  commonly  up- 
permost. Also,  a  thin  covering  laid  or  done 

over  anything,  as  a  coat  of  paint,  &c. 

In  anatomy,  the  membraneous  cover  of  any 
part  of  the  body,  as  the  coats  of  the  eye, 

the  stomach,  &c. Coat  of  Arms,  in  the 

modern  acceptation,  is  a  device,  or  assem- 
blage of  devices,  supposed  to  be  painted  on 
a  shield ;  which  shield,  in  the  language  of 

heraldry,  is  called  the  field. Coat  of  Mail, 

a  piece  of  armour  made  in  the  form  of  a 
shut,  and  wrought  over  with  a  kind  of  net- 
work of  iron  rings. 

COATING,  in  chemistry,  is  used  princi- 
pally for  the  purpose  of  defending  certain 
vessels  from  the  immediate  action  of  fire: 
thus,  glass  retorts,  and  the  inside  of  some 
furnaces,  are  coated,  or  securely  covered, 
with  various  compositions. In  electri- 
city, it  means  the  covering  of  electric  bodies 
with  conductors,  or  the  latter  with  the  for- 
mer, or,  lastly,  electrics  with  other  electrics. 
Electrics  are  coated  with  conductors  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  to,  or  remov- 
ing from  their  surfaces,  the  electric  fluid  in 
an  easy  and  expeditious  manner ;  otherwise 
an  electric  body,  on  account  of  its  non- 
conducting property,  cannot  be  electrified 
or  deprived  of  the  electric  fluid  without 
touching  almost  every  point  of  its  surface 
with  an  electrified  or  other  body. 

CO'BALT,  a  mineral  of  a  grayish  white, 
or  reddish  gray  colour,  very  brittle,  and 
easily  reducible  to  powder.  It  is  never 
found  in  a  pure  state,  but  usually  as  a  me- 
tallic oxyde,  combined  with  arsenic,  which 
is  obtained  from  it  in  great  quantities.  The 
impure  oxyde  of  cobalt  is  called  zaffer;  but 
when  fused,  with  three  parts  of  siliceous 
sand  and  an  alkaline  flux,  it  is  converted 
into  a  blue  glass,  called  tmalt.  Cobalt  is 
used  principally  to  give  a  permanent  blue 
colour  to  glass  and  enamels  upon  metals, 
porcelain,    and  earthenwares.— —Co'balt- 

bloom,  acicular  arseniate  of  cobalt. IV- 

balt-cnut,  earthy  arseniate  of  cobalt. 

COC'COLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  auffite  or  pyroxene.  It  is  of  a  greenish 
hue,  and  is  composed  of  granular  concre- 
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COCCULUS  IN'DICUS,  an  Indian  ber- 
17,  growing  on  the  Meniepermum  Coceuhu. 
It  is  often  unlawfully  used  aa  a  deleterious 
ingredient  in  making  malt  liquors. 

COCCU8,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  two- 
winged  insects,  the  wings  of  which  stand 
erect,  and  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  males; 
the  rostrum,  or  trunk,  arises  from  the  breast, 
and  the  body  is  setose  behind. 

COCHINEAL',  the  Coceue  Cadi,  an  in- 
sect which  infests  different  plants,  but  par- 
ticularly the  Nopal  or  Indian  fig-tree.  At 
a  suitable  time,  these  insects  are  taken  and 
put  in  a  pot,  where  they  are  confined  for 
some  time,  and  then  killed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat.  When  formed  into  a  mass,  or 
drug,  they  become  the  cochineal  of  the 
shops,  which  is  used  in  dyeing  crimson  and 
scarlet  colours,  and  for  making  carmine. 

COCH'LEA,  the  sKAn.-snxi.L,  a  genus 
of  univalve  shell-fish,  of  a  spiral  figure,  and 
containing  only  one  celL  This  is  a  very 
comprehensive  genus,  and  therefore  sub- 
divided into  three  series.— —Cochlea,  in  ana- 
tomy, the  internal  eavity  of  the  ear ;  so  call- 
ed from  its  resemblance  to  the  spiral  shape 
of  a  snail's  shell. 

COCHLEA'RIA,  in  botany, a  genus  of 

J  hints,  class  15  Tetradynamia,  order  1  8i~ 
leulota.  The  species  chiefly  consist  of  the 
various  kinds  of  scurvy-grass. 

COCK,  fgaUat),  in  ornithology,  the  nude 
of  gallinaceous  or  domestic  fowls,  but  more 
especially  used  for  the  common  dunghill- 
cock. An  instrument  to  draw  out  liquor 

from  a  cask,  ftc. The  part  of  a  musket 

to  which  a  flint  is  attached,  and  by  which 
fire  is  struck. 

COCKCHA'FER,  known  also  by  the 
name  of  Map -bug,  door-beetle,  ftc,  a  species 
of  coleopterous  insect,  the  8carabeu$  me- 
lontkela  of  Linnaeus,  is  remarkable  for  the 
length  of  its  life  in  the  grub  or  larva  state, 
ana  for  the  injury  it  does  to  vegetation. 
The  grub ,  remains  in  the  earth  for  three 
years  before  it  is  transformed  into  the  per. 
feet  insect,  and  is  very  destructive  to  the 
roots  of  plants. 

COCK'BT,  a  seal  belonging  to  the  cus- 
*  rase :  likewise  a  scroll  of  parchment, 
and  delivered,  by  the  officers  of  the 
custom-house  to  merchants,  as  a  warrant 
that  their  merchandize  is  entered. 

COCKLE,  the  Cardium  of  Linnssus,  a 
genus  of  shells  the  characteristics  of  which 
are :  shells  nearly  equilateral  andequivalvu- 
lar ;  binge  with  two  small  teeth ;  and  promi- 
nent ribs  running  from  the  hinge  to  the 
edge  of  the  valve. 

COCK'-PIT,  in  ships  of  war,  an  apart- 
ment situated  near  the  after-hatchway, 
under  the  lower  gun-deck,  in  which  the 
wounded  men  are  dressed.  The  fore-cock- 
pit is  a  place  leading  to  the  magazine  pas- 
sage and  the  store-room  of  the  boatswain, 
gunner,  and  carpenter. 

COCK'-ROACH,  in  entomology,  the 
Blatta  of  Lrameus*  a  disagreeable  and  an- 
noying insect,  which  haunts  houses,  and  is 
very  active  by  night,  when  it  devours  what- 
ever food  may  lie  is  its  way,  and  is  also  very 
destructive  to  woollen  cloths,  &c. 


COCKSWAIN,  (contracted  into  Coaen) 
an  officerVho  has  charge  of  the  boat  and 
the  boat's  crew. 

CO'COA,  a  tree  belonging  to  the  genus 
Cocoe,  of  the  order  of  Pahtm.  It  grows  in 
both  the  East  and  West  Indies,  is  about 
sixty  feet  in  height,  and  produces  the  fruit 
called  the  cocoa-nut,  the  shell  of  which  is 
of  a  woody  substance,  eontainmg  a  white 
fleshy  kernel  and  a  sweet  refreshing  liquor. 
The  nuts,  which  are  from  three  to  seven 
inches  long,  hang  in  clusters  on  the  top  of 
the  tree.  If  the  body  of  the  tree  be  bored, 
there  exudes  from  the  wound  a  white  liquor 
called  palm  wine  or  toddy;  the  kernels 
yield  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil,  which 
is  now  made  available  in  the  manufacture 
of  candles  and  soap;  the  leaves  are  wrought 
into  sacks,  hammocks,  ftc;  and  the  fila- 
ments of  the  outer  coat  of  the  nut  are  made 
into  cables. 

CO'COA,  as  it  is  generally  called,  but 
more  properly  CACA'O,  or  the  Chocolate- 
tree,  is  a  species  of  the  Theobrona,  grow- 
ing in  the  West  Indies  and  many  parts  of 
8outh  America,  The  nuts  or  seeds,  which 
are  numerous,  are  contained  in  pods,  much 
resembling  a  cucumber,  that  proceed  from 
all  parts  of  the  body  and'  larger  branches > 
each  pod  -containing  from  30  to  80  nuts, 
about  the  size  of  an  almond,  and  very  com- 
pactly set.  They  yield  by  expression  a 
great  deal  of  oil;  but  they  are  cultivated 
only  that  they  may  be  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  that  excellent  beverage 
cacao,  and  the  manufacture  of  chocolate, 
of  which  they  form  the  principal  ingre- 
dient. 

COCOON',  the  fibrous  or  silken  cone 
which  caterpillars  weave  around  them- 
selves when  they  assume  the  pupa  or  chry- 
salis form. 

CO'COS,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  30  Jfo- 
tuxcia,  order  6  Hexandria.  The  species  are 
shrubs  and  trees  bearing  large  nuts,  as  the 
cocoe  nucifera,  ftc 

COCTION,  in  medicine,  the  reducing 
aliments  to  chyle.  In  surgery,  the  re- 
ducing morbific  matter  to  a  healthy  state. 

COCTULA,  in  archeology,  a  small  drink- 
ing-cup  in  the  shape  of  a  boat. 

COD,  or  COD-FISH,  in  ichthyology,  the 
English  name  of  the  variegated  gadue,  with 
three  fins  on  the  back,  a  cirrated  mouth, 
and  the  upper  jaw  longest.  It  inhabits  the 
northern  seas,  particularly  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland. 

CODE,  (from  codex,  a  roll  or  volume),  a 
collection  or  system  of  laws.  The  collec- 
tion of  laws  and  constitutions  made  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Justinian  is  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  code  by  way 

of  eminence. The    Code  Napoleon,'  or 

civil  code  of  France,  proceeding  from  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  administration 
of  Napoleon  while  consul,  effected  great 
changes  in  the  laws  of  France.  It  was  a 
work  of  great  magnitude,  and  will  remain  a 
perpetual  monument  of  the  state  of  things 
as  they  then  existed  in  that  country. 

COD'ICIL,  a  supplement  to  a  will,  con- 
taining anything  which  the  testator  wishes 
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to  add ;  or  any  explanation,  alteration,  or 
revocation,  of  what  his  will  contains. 

COEFFI"CIENT8,  in  algebra,  rtch  num- 
bers, or  given  quantities,  as  are  put  before 
letters,  or  unknown  quantities,  into  which 
letters  they  are  supposed  to  be  multiplied : 
thus,  in  3  a,  or  6  *,  oreac;  3  is  the  coeffi- 
cient of  3  a,  6 of  b  »,  ande  of  e  *  *.— — In 
fluxions,  the  confident  of  any  generating 
term  is  the  quantity  which  arises  from  the 
division  of  that  term  from  the  generated 
quantity. 

CO?  LA,  in  anatomy,  the  cavities  or  hol- 
lows, as  they  are  called,  of  the  eyes. 

CCE'LIAC,  an  epithet  for  what  pertains 
to  the  belly,  or  the  intestinal  canal.  Thus, 
eeelioc  artery  is  the  artery  which  issues 
from  the  aorta  just  below  the  diaphragm; 
the  caliac  vein,  a  vein  of  the  intostinum  rec- 
tum; and  axUac  passion,  a  flux  or  diarrhoea 
of  indigested  food. 

CGTNA,  the  principal  meal  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  time  of  the 
eama,  or  supper,  was  the  ninth  hour,  an- 
swering to  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
with  us,  and  it  consisted  of  three  courses. 
They  made  a  libation  both  before  and  after 
supper,  and  concluded  the  evening  with 
much  festivity. 

COETA'NEOUS,  an  epithet  denoting,  of 
the  same  age,  or  beginning  with  another. 
The  word  coeval  is  synonymous  with  it; 
eotemporary  implies,  existing  at  the  same 
time. 

COFFEE,  an  evergreen  shrub,  growing 
in  Arabia  and  the  West  Indies.  It  is  sel- 
dom more  than  16  or  18  feet  high:  the 
flowers  are  of  a  pure  white,  and  the  berries 
grow  in  clusters.  The  use  of  coffee  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  into  England  in 
1662.  That  which  is  called  Mocha  coffee, 
from  Arabia  Felix,  is  accounted  the  best ; 
but  the  coffee  of  Java,  Bourbon,  and  the 
West  Indies,  is  what  we  usually  obtain,  and 
constitutes  an  important  article  of  com- 


COPTER,  b  chfit  or  trunk,— I  n  mine- 
relmv>  4  trough  in  which  tig  ore  is  broken 

to  pieces. lit  fori  iui-fn:  ton,  a  tamteo  cut 

in  the  bottom  of  ft  dry  ditch, In  mvbt- 

tertnri^  n  Bqnnrr<  depression  or  ►ihl-ii.t  in 
each  interra!  brtween  the  modillicnis  EVthe 
C*-  -^iee. 

COFTRA-DAM,  in  hridce  bupidihir,  a 
eircubir  double  nrigtj  of  piki  nun  mini  with 
da  if,  vritbjii  which  t  be  foundations  at  bridges 
are  HI. 

COFFIN,  a  ess*  «  cbe*t  fur  the  recpp- 
tion  ni  n.  dead  body  that  is  to  be  I ■■  i r i .  >l. 
— —to.  the  veterinary  wt,  the  whole  hoof  of 
a  lmne**  finit  shots  the  ceru  net. 

COGNATION,  in  tiril  law,  natural  rels- 
tnmfthin,  or  tlifti  Una  of  cun;miiruiHity  be- 
tween msJcn  and  tV-muli:*,  both  dynecridsd 
frnin  the  »anteftttbfr  ;  m  n/fTnittun  is  fur  the 
line  df  paretttfLirc*  between  male*  only  de- 
scended from  the  same  stock. 

COGNIZANCE,  (pron.  eon'izanee),  in 
law,  the  hearing  of  a  thing  judicially.  Also, 
the  acknowledgment  of  a  fine. Cogni- 
sance of  Pleas,  a  privilege  granted  by  the 
king  to  a  city  or  town  to  hold  pleas  of  all 


6,  and  re-distilling;  it. 
body  among  the  Ro- 
tenth  of  a  legion,  or 


contracts,  Ac.  within  the  liberty  of  the  fran- 
chise. 

COGNIZEE',  (pron  contuse'),  inlaw,  one 
to  whom  a  fine  is  acknowledged,  or  the 
plaintiff  in  an  action  for  the  assurance  of 
land  by  fine. 

COGNIZOR',  (pron.  conizor'),  one  who 
acknowledges  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  or 
cognisee,  in  a  fine. 

COGNO  MEN,  the  surname,  or  family 
name  among  the  Romans.  Thus,  in  Fublius 
Cornelius  Scipio,  the  name  of  an  eminent 
Roman,  Pubhus is the  jmmosM*,  Cornelius 
the  nomen,  and  Scipio  the  cognowten  or  family 

COGNOTTT,  in  law,  a  writ  by  which 
the  defendant  admits  the  judgment  against 

COHEBLBILITT,  a  term  opposed  to  di- 
visibility, and  denoting  the  tendency  which 
one  part  of  matter  evinces  to  unite  with 
another  part  of  matter,  so  as  to  form,  out 
of  different  bodies,  one  common  mass. 

COHESION,  in  natural  philosophy,  is 
distinguished  from  adhesion,  as  that  species 
of  attraction  which,  uniting  particle  to  par- 
ticle, retains  together  the  component  parts 
of  the  same  mass. 

COHOBATION,  in  chemistry,  the  ope- 
ration of  repeatedly  distilling  the  same 
liquor,  or  returning  the  liquor  back  again 
upon  the  same  substance,  and  re-distilling  ' ' 

COHORT,  amilitary  "    * 

mans,  consisting  of  the 

from  five  to  six  hundred  men. 

COIF,  the  badge  of  Serjeants  of  law,  who 
are  called  Serjeants  of  the  coif,  from  the 
lawn  coif  they  wear  under  their  caps  when 
they  are  created  Serjeants. 

COIN,  a  piece  of  metal  stamped  with 
certain  marks,  and  made  current  at  a  cer- 
tain value.  Strictly  speaking,  coin  differs 
from  money  as  the  species  differs  from  the 
genus.  Money  is  any  matter,  whether 
metal,  or  paper,  or  beads,  or  shells,  &c 
which  have  currency  as  a  medium  in  com- 
merce. Coin  is  a  particular  species  always 
made  of  metal,  and  struck  according  to  a 
certain  process  called  coining.  The  British 
coinage  is  wholly  performed  at  the  Tower  of 
London,  where  there  is  a  corporation  for 
the  purpose,  under  the  title  of  the  Mint. 
The  coining  engine  is  now  worked  by  means 
of  complicated"  machinery,  placed  in  an 
apartment  over  the  coining  room,  and  con- 
nected with  the  steam  engine.  To  this  is 
attached  a  contrivance  by  which  it  feeds 
itself  with  the  blanks  to  be  impressed,  and 
removes  them  the  instant  they  have  receiv- 
ed the  impression ;  and  such  is  the  excel- 
lence of  the  machinery,  that  one  workman 
may  stamp  30,000  pieces  in  a  single  day. 
——Current  coin,  is  coin  legally  stamped 
and  circulating  in  trade.  —  Counterfeit 
coin,  that  which  is  forged  or  stamped  with- 
out authority. 

COINDICATION,  in  medicine,  a  sign 
or  symptom,  which,  with  other  signs,  as- 
sists to  show  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
the  proper  remedy. 

COIR,  a  species  of  yarn,  manufactured 
from  the  husk  of  cocoa-nuts. 
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COL'CHICUM,  or  Meadow  Saffron,  is  a 
bulbous-rooted  plant,  which  grows  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Europe,  and  which  of  late 
years  has  become  quite  noted  as  a  remedy 
for  the  gout.  It  should,  however,  be  used 
with  great  caution. 

COL'COTHAR,  called  also  crocus  nartit, 
an  impure  brownish-red  oxyde  of  iron, 
which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  the 
acid  from  the  sulphate  of  iron.  It  is  used 
in  polishing  glass  and  metals.  The  best  sort 
of  polishing  powder,  called  jeweller*'  red 
rouge  or  plate  powder,  is  the  precipitated 
oxyde  of  iron  prepared  by  adding  solution 
of  soda  to  solution  of  copperas,  washing, 
drying,  and  calcining  the  powder  in  shallow 
vessels  with  a  gentle  heat,  till  it  assumes  a 
deep  brown-red  colour. 

COLD,  the  sensation  produced  in  animal 
bodies  by  the  escape  of  heat,  or  that  which 
accompanies  a  transition  of  the  fine  vessels 
of  the  human  body  from  an  expanded  to  a 
more  contracted  state.  Great  degrees  of 
cold  are  produced  by  mixing  together  sub- 
stances which  dissolve  rapidly.  The  reason 
of  this  will  appear  when  it  is  recollected 
that  in  the  conversion  of  solid  bodies  into 
fluids  caloric  is  always  absorbed.  Mixtures 
to  produce  artificial  cold  are  generally  made 
of  neutral  salts  and  of  snow :  or  of  neutral 
salts,  diluted  acids,  and  powdered  ice.— • 
The  word  cold  is  also  in  common  use,  to 
express  that  indisposition  occasioned  by  a 
sudden  transition  from  heat  to  cold ;  viz., 
catarrh. 

COLEOPTERA,  the  first  order  of  insects 
in  Linnssus'  zoological  system,  which  in- 
cludes all  those  whose  wings  are  guarded 
by  a  pair  of  strong,  horny,  exterior  cases  or 
coverings,  under  which  the  wings  are  folded 
up  when  at  rest.  In  common  language 
these  insects  are  called  beetles;  and  the 
order  contains  an  immense  number. 

CO'LEWORT,  a  well-known  variety  of 
the  cabbage,  or  brassica  of  Linnaeus,  which 
grows  through  the  winter. 

COL'IC,  an  appellation  given  to  almost 
all  pains  in  the  abdomen  indiscriminately ; 
but  it  is  chiefly  known  as  that  disease 
which  is  characterised  by  a  spasmodic  sen- 
sation in  the  intestines,  bilious  vomiting, 
and  obstinate  costiveness. 

COLIPH'IUM,  in  antiquity,  a  sort  of 
coarse  bread  which  wrestlers  used  to  eat 
in  order  to  make  them  strong  and  mus- 
cular. 

COLISE'ITM,  an  elliptical  amphitheatre, 
at  Rome,  built  by  Vespasian,  in  which  were 
statues  representing  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  and  in  the  middle  stood  that  of 
Rome,  holding  a  golden  apple  in  her  hand. 
This  immense  structure  was  1612  feet  in 
circumference,  contained  eighty  arcades, 
and  would  hold  100,000  spectators.  Down 
to  the  13th  century,  this  unrivalled  monu- 
ment of  ancient  grandeur  remained  almost 
uninjured;  afterwards  pope  Paul  II.  took 
all  the  stones  from  it  which  were  used  for 
the  construction  of  the  palace  of  St.  Mark, 
and  in  later  times  some  other  palaces  were 
erected  from  its  fragments.  At  present, 
care  is  taken  not  to  touch  the  ruins  of  the 


Coliseum,  but  it  is  gradually  crumbling  away 
of  itself,  and  in  a  few  centuries,  perhaps, 
nothing  more  may  be  seen  of  its  upper  part ; 
the  lower  part,  however,  may  safely  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  ravages  of  time.  Benedict 
XVI.  caused  a  cross  to  be  erected  in  the 
centre  of  the  arena,  where  every  Sunday  af- 
ternoon, Catholic  worship  is  performed. 
The  great  object  of  this  magnificent  building 
was  to  exhibit  the  brutal  spectacles  of  the 
gladiators  contending  with  wild  beasts.  We 
accordingly  ft  ad,  that  on  the  triumph  of  Tra- 
jan over  the  Dacians,  11,000  animals  were 
killed  in  the  amphitheatres  at  Rome;  and 
1000  gladiators  fought  during  123  days.  The 
gladiators  at  first  were  malefactors,  who 
fought  for  victory  and  life;  or  captives  and 
slaves,  who  were  made  to  fight  for  their  free- 
dom ;  but  after  a  time  many  lived  by  it  as  a 
profession ;  and  these  exhibitions  continued, 

with  modifications,  for  above  600  years. 

A  very  large  and  most  ingeniously  con- 
structed building,  erected  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  London ,  is  called  the  Coliseum,  or 
Colosseum.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
vis.  a  grand  panorama  of  London,  suites  of 
rooms  for  various  kinds  of  entertainments, 
and  a  handsome  conservatory.  The  grand 
panorama  affords  many  points  of  view  of 
the  vast  metropolis,  by  the  ascent  of  a 
winding  staircase ;  but  for  people  who 
would  enjoy  the  sight  without  the  trouble 
of  walking  up,  an  ascending  room  is  pro- 
vided. It  is  altogether  a  wonderful  per- 
formance, and  for  extent  and  accuracy  is 
unrivalled. 

CCLIUS,  in  ornithology,  the  Coly,  a  ge- 
nus of  birds,  order  Passeres.  They  inhabit 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Senegal. 

COLLAPSE,  to  close  by  falling  together; 
as,  the  fine  canals  or  vessels  or  the  body 
collapse  in  old  age;  or,  as  a  balloon  col- 
lapses when  the  gas  escapes  from  it. 

COL'LAR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  chain 
put  round  the  neck  of  slaves  that  had  run 
away,  after  they  were  taken. In  a  mo- 
dern sense,  it  denotes  an  ornament  con- 
sisting of  a  chain  of  gold,  enamelled,  Ac, 
frequently  set  with  ciphers  or  other  devices, 
with  the  badge  of  the  order  hanging  at  the 
bottom,  and  worn  by  the  knights  of  several 
military  orders  over  their  shoulders. 

COLLATERAL,  in  genealogy,  signifies 
descending  from  the  same  stock  or  ances- 
tor, but  not  in  a  direct  line ;  and  is  there- 
fore distinguished  from  UneaL Colla- 
teral security,  in  law,  is  security  for  the 
performance  of  covenants  on  the  pay- 
ment  of  money,  besides  the  principal  secu- 
rity. 

COLLATION,  in  the  canon  law,  the 
presentation  to  a  benefice,  by  a  bishop,  who 
has  it  in  his  own  gift  or  patronage.  When 
the  patron  of  a  church  is  not  a  bishop,  he 
presents  his  clerk  for  admission,  and  the 
bishop  institutes  him;  but  collation  in- 
cludes both  presentation  and  institution. 
— — Collation,  in  law,  the  comparison  of 
a  copy  with  its  original,  to  ascertain  its 
conformity ;  or  the  report  of  the  officer  who 
made  the  comparison.  Hence,  a  Colla- 
tor means  one  who  compares  copies  or 
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And  from  the  lame  is  da- 
rned the  term  Cowan* a  among  printers, 
by  which  is  meant  the  examining  the  whole 
number  of  sheets  belonging  to  a  book,  in 
order  to  see  if  they  are  all  gathered  pro- 
perly. 

COLLECT,  a  short  and  comprehensiTe 
prayer,  particularly  such  prayers  as  are  ap- 
pointed with  the  epistles  and  gospels  in  the 
public  service  of  the  Church  of  England. 

COLLECTA'NEA,  in  literature,  notes, 
observations,  or  any  matter  collected  from 
a  variety  of  works. 

COLLECTIVE,  in  grammar,  an  epithet 
for  any  noun  which  comprehends  many 
persons  or  things;  as  a  multitude,  a  cost. 
pany,  a  congregation,  an  army,  &c. 

COL'LBGE,  in  its  usual,  though  some- 
what limited  sense,  is  a  public  place  en- 
dowed with  certain  revenues,  where  the 
several  parts  of  learning  are  taught,  and 
where  the  students  reside,  under  a  regular 
discipline.  An  assemblage  of  several  of 
these  colleges  is  called  a  univertity.  The 
establishment  of  colleges  or  universities 
forms  a  remarkable  period  in  literary  his- 
tory ;  for  the  schools  in  cathedrals  and  mon- 
asteries were  confined  chiefly  to  the  teach- 
ing of  grammar;  and  there  were  only  one 
or  two  masters  employed  in  that  charge; 
but  in  colleges,  professors  are  appointed  to 

teach  all  the  branches  of  science. There 

axe  colleges  of  physicians  and  surgeons, 
a  college  of  philosophy,  a  college  of  he* 
raids,  a  college  of  civilians,  Ac. 

COLLEGIATE  CHURCHES,  are  those 
that,  without  a  bishop's  see,  have  the  an- 
cient retinue  of  a  bishop;  such  as  the 
church  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster.  Thk 
was  anciently  a  cathedral;  but  the  reve- 
nues of  the  monastery  being  vested  in  the 
dean  and  chapter  by  act  of  parliament  (1 
Elisabeth),  it  became  a  collegiate  church. 

COL'LIEB,  a  coasting-vessel  employed  in 
carrying  coals  from  one  port  to  another. 
Also,  one  who  works  in  a  coal  mine. 

OjOLLIMA  TION,  line  of,  in  a  telescope, 
is  that  which  passes  through  the  tube,  and 
cuts  both  the  focus  of  the  eye-glass  and  the 
centre  of  the  object-glass. 

OOLLIQTJAMENT,  in  natural  history, 
an  extreme  transparent  fluid  in  an  egg,  ob- 
servable after  two  or  three  days  incubation, 
containing  the  first  rudiments  of  the  chick. 
It  is  included  in  one  of  its  own  proper 
membranes,  distinct  from  the  albumen. 

COLLIQUATION,  in  physic,  a  term 
applied  to  the  blood,  when  it  loses  its 
oasis  or  balsamic  texture ;  and  to  the  solid 
parts,  when  they  waste  away,  by  means  of 
the  animal  fluids  flowing  off  through  the 
several  glands,  Ac.  to  an  excessive  degree, 
occasioning  fluxes  and  clammy  sweats. 

COLLIQUATIVE,  an  epithet  indicating 
a  morbid  discharge  of  the  animal  fluids ;  as 
a  colliquative  fever,  which  is  accompanied 
with  profuse  sweating,  &c. 

COLLIS'ION,  in  mechanics,  is  the  meet- 
ing or  mutual  striking  of  two  or  more  bodies, 
one  of  which,  at  least,  is  in  motion. 

COLLOBO'MA,  in  medicine,  the  growing 
together,  or  gluey  adhesion,  of  the  eyelids. 


COLLOCA'TIO,  in  antiquity,  a  ceremony 
at  the  funerals  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
which  consisted  of  placing  the  corpse,  laid 
on  a  bier,  near  the  threshold  of  the  house, 
that  all  might  see  whether  he  had  met  his 
death  by  violence  or  not. 

COLLU'SION,  in  law,  a  deceitful  agree- 
ment or  compact  between  two  persons  to 
bring  an  action  one  against  the  other  for 
some  fraudulent  or  unlawful  purpose. 

COLLYR'IUM,  in  medicine,  any  fluid 
application  for  the  eyes. 

COLOGNE-EARTH,  a  substance  used 
in  painting,  much  approaching  to  umber  in 
its  structure,  and  of  a  deep  brown.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  wood  long 
buried  in  the  earth. 

CO'LON,  in  anatomy,  the  greater  or  up- 
per portion  of  the  large  intestine.— —In 
grammar,  a  point  marked  thus  (:)  to  divide 


COLONEL,  (yron.  euYnelJ,  the  chief  com- 
mander of  a  regiment,  whether  infantry  or 
cavalry.— — Liidtb  rant-Colonel,  the  se- 
cond officer  in  a  regiment,  who  commands 
in  the  absence  of  the  colonel. 

COLONNA'DE,  a  range  of  pillars  run- 


ning quite  round  a  building. 

COL'ONY,  a  company 
removed  from  their  mother-country  to  a  re- 


L'ONY,  a  company  or  body  of  people 


mote  province  or  country,  where  they  form 
a  settlement  under  the  sanction  of  the  go- 
vernment. Also,  the  place  where  such  a 
settlement  is  formed,  as  the  colonies  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  North  America,  Ac. 

COL'OPHONITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  vari- 
ety of  garnet,  of  a  reddish  yellow  or  brown 
colour,  occurring  in  small  amorphous  gran- 
ular masses. 

COL'OPHANY,  in  pharmacy,  black  re- 
sin, or  turpentine  boiled  in  water  and  dried ; 
or  the  residuum,  after  distillation  of  the 
ethereal  oil  of  turpentine,  after  more  in- 
tense and  long  continued  action  of  the 
fire. 

COLOQUINTIDA,  Coeocynth,  or  Bit- 
tbb  Arris,  is  the  fruit  of  a  wild  gourd, 
the  pulp  of  which  is  light,  spongy,  and 
white;  and  is  remarkable  for  its  intense  bit- 
terness. Coloquintida  has  been  known  in 
medicine  from  the  earliest  times  as  one  of 
the  most  powerful  cathartics  with  which  we 
are  acquaianted:  it  is  sent  us  from  Syria, 
particularly  from  Aleppo. 

COL'OCYNTH,  the  Coeoquintiba,  above 
described. 

COL'ORATURE,  in  music,  all  kinds  of 
variations,  trills,  &c.  intended  to  make  a 
song  agreeable. 

COLOS'SUS,  a  statue  of  enormous  or 
gigantic  proportions.  That  particularly  spo- 
ken of  under  this  name,  was  an  Apollo,  of 
the  height  of  126  feet,  erected  at  Rhodes ; 
the  workmanship  of  Chares,  who  devoted 
himself  to  this  object  during  twelve  years. 
It  was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour, with  the  right  foot  standing  on  one 
side  the  land  and  the  left  on  the  other.  It 
was  of  brass,  and  is  said  to  have  existed 
nearly  fourteen  centuries,  before  the  period 
in  which  it  fell  by  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
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qnake.  "When  the  Saracens  became  pos- 
sessed of  Rhodes,  they  found  the  statue  in 
a  prostrate  state,  and  sold  it  to  a  Jew,  by 
whom  900  camels  were  laden  with  the  ma- 
terials. 

COL'OUR,  in  physics,  a  property  inhe- 
rent in  light,  (formerly  supposed  to  be  in- 
herent in  the  coloured  substance),  which 
by  a  difference  in  the  rays  and  the  laws  of 
refraction,  gives  to  bodies  particular  ap- 
pearances to  the  eye.  The  principal  colours 
are  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo, 
and  violet.  "White  is  not  properly  a  colour; 
as  a  white  body  reflects  the  rays  of  light 
without  separating  them.  Black  bodies,  on 
the  contrary,  absorb  nearly  all  the  rays,  and 
therefore  black  is  no  distinct  colour.  But 
in  common  discourse,  white  and  black  are 
denominated  colours;  and  all  the  colours 
admit  of  many  shades  of  difference. Co- 
lours, in  painting,  the  various  tints  which 
are  produced  by  the  different  mixture  and 
application  of  certain  colouring  substances. 

Colours,  in  heraldry,  the  tinctures  with 

which  the  field  or  any  part  of  the  escutch- 
eon is  distinguished:  they  are  red,  blue, 
black,  green,  and  purple ;  which  the  heralds 
call  gules,  azure,  table,  vert,  and  purpure. 
Tenue  or  tawny,  and  sanguine,  are  not  so 
common.  The  yellow  and  white,  called  or 
and  argent,  are  metals,  not  colours.  The 
metals  and  colours  are  sometimes  express- 
ed in  blazon  by  the  names  of  precious 
stones,  and  sometimes  by  those  of  planets 
or  stars. Colours  in  military  affairs,  in- 
clude the  banners,  flags,  ensigns,  &c.  of  all 
kinds,  borne  in  the  army  or  fleet. 

COL'UBER,  in  zoology,  the  Viper,  a  very 
numerous  genus  of  serpents,  distinguished 
by  the  belly  being  covered  with  a  number  of 
scuta,  or  hard  crusts,  and  the  tail  with 
scales.  The  Coluber  ferns  is  found  in  most 
parts  of  Europe;  it  lives  in  woods  and 
thickets,  and,  in  breeding  time,  in  the  open 
fields :  it  is  poisonous,  but  not  deadly ;  it 
grows  to  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  The  flesh 
was  formerly  used  in  medicine  as  a  restora- 
tive. The  poisonous  matter  discharged  is  a 
real  gum,  and  perhaps  the  only  gum  ac- 
tually produced  and  secreted  by  animals  of 
any  kind.  Olive  oil  is  the  most  successful 
application  to  the  bite  of  a  viper. 

COLUM'BIAN,  an  epithet  for  anything 

Sertainine  to  America,  from  its  having  been 
iscovered  by  Columbus. 

COL'UMBINE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  several  species.  Also  the  name  of 
the  heroine  in  a  pantomine. 

COLUM'BIUM,  the  name  of  a  metal  first 
discovered  in  an  ore  or  oxyde,  in  Connec- 
ticut. 

COLTJMN,  in  architecture,  a  cylindrical 
pillar,  or  long  round  body  of  wood,  stone, 
or  iron,  which  serves  either  for  the  support 
or  ornament  of  a  building.  It  consists  of  a 
capital,  which  is  the  top  or  head ;  the  shaft, 
which  is  the  cylindrical  part ;  and  the  base, 
or  that  on  which  it  rests.  Columns  are 
tSSS!"^  ¥  V>  «»eir  form  into  the 
ruscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Com- 

K^7heTa,8CftnJi8   characterized  by 
being  rude,  simple  and  massy;  the  Doric  is 


next  in  strength  and  massiveness  to  the 
Tuscan ;  the  Ionic  is  more  slender  than  the 
Tuscan  and  Doric;  the  Corinthian  is  more 
delicate  in  its  form  and  proportions,  and 
enriched  .with  ornaments;  and  the  Compo- 
site is  a  species  of  the  Corinthian.  In 
strictness,  the  shaft  of  a  column  consists  of 
one  entire  piece ;  bnt  it  is  often  composed 
of  different  pieces,  so  united  as  to  have  the 

appearance   of  one  entire   piece. The 

word  columh  has  also  many  other  mean- 
ings ;  as,  a  division  of  a  page,  which  may 
contain  two  or  more  column*.  A  large  body 
of  troops  drawn  up  in  order;  as,  a  solid 
column.  Any  body  pressing  on  its  base,  and 
of  the  same  diameter  as  its  base ;  as,  a  co- 
lumn of  water,  air,  or  mercury. 

COLUMELLA,  in  botany,  the  central 
pillar  in  a  capsule,  which  connects  the  in- 
side with  the  seeds,  and  has  the   seeds 

fixed  to  it  all  round. In   conchology, 

the  upright  pillar  in  most  of  the  univalve 
shells: 

COLUlfNA,  in  anatomy,  a  term  applied 
to  different  parts :  thus  the  eolumna  nasi,  is 
the  lowest  and  fleshy  part  of  the  nose  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  septum;  and  the  eolumna 
orie,  is  the  same  with  the  uvula. 

COLUMNIFERfi,  the  37th  Linnasan 
natural  order  of  plants,  whose  stamens  and 

Sistil  resemble  a  pillar  in  the  centre  of  a 
ower. 

COLU'RES,  in  astronomy,  two  great 
circles  supposed  to  intersect  each  other  at 
right  angles  in  the  poles  of  the  world,  and 
to  pass  through  the  solstitial  and  equinoc- 
tial points  of  the  ecliptic. '  They  are  hence 
called  the  solstitial  and  equinoctial  co- 
lures. 

-  CO'MA,  or  Con A-yien,,  a  preternatural 
propensity  to  sleep,  or  lethargic  drowsiness. 
It  is  a  symptom  which  often  attends  acute, 

burning,   and  malignant  fevers. Coma 

somnolentum,  is  when  the  patient  continues 
in  a  profound  sleep,  and  when  awaked,  im- 
mediately relapses,  without  being  able  to 

keep  open  his  eyes. Coma  Berenieis,  in 

astronomy,  a  constellation  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  composed  of  stars  near  the  tail 

of  Leo. The  word  Coma  also  denotes  the 

hairy  appearance  that  surrounds  a  comet, 
when  the  earth  is  between  the  comet  and 
the  sun. 

COMA'TA,  in  medicine,  an  order  of  dis- 
eases in  the  class  Neuroses  in  Cullen's  sys- 
tem, consisting  of  those  disorders  in  which 
the  power  of  voluntary  motion  is  sus- 
pended. 

COMBINATION,  in  chemistry,  denotes 
the  intimate  union  of  two  or  more  bodies 
of  different  natures,  from  which  a  new  com- 
pound results,  differingln  its  nature  from 
either  of  the  constituents.  Thus,  an  acid 
united  with  an  alkali,  gives  a  neutral  salt, 
and  furnishes  a  good  instance  of  combi- 
nation.——  Combination,  in  mathematics, 
is  the  variation  or  alteration  of  any  number 
of,  quantities,  letters,  sounds,  or  the  like,  in 

all  the  different  manners  possible. The 

word  combination  in  its  general  and  most 
popular  sense,  is  equivalent  to  league  or  to 
conspiracy ;  and  may  accordingly  be  used 
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either  in  a  laudable  sense  or  in  an  iniquit- 
ous one. 

COMBUSTION,  in  chemistry,  a  term 
which  denotes  the  decomposition  of  cer- 
tain substances,  accompanied  by  light  and 
heat.  It  is  an  important  effect  of  caloric, 
but  only  particular  bodies  are  subject  to 
combustion.  In  popular  language,  com- 
bustion  is  the  process  of  fire  in  consuming 

a  body,  attended  with  heat. Combustible 

bodies,  when  inflamed,  are  sources  of  light 
and  heat :  thus  sulphur,  coal,  &c.  are  com- 
bustible  bodies,  andbeing  raised  to  a  certain 
degree  of  temperature,  they  give  out  light 
ana  heat. 

COM'EDT,  a  dramatic  representation  of 
the  light,  humorous,  and  pleasant  kind, 
particularly  intended  to  ridicule  the  follies 
of  men.  Scaliger  defines  comedy  to  be  a 
dramatic  poem,  representing  the  business 
of  life,  whose  event  is  fortunate  and  style 
familiar.  According  to  Bossu,  comedy  differs 
from  tragedy  in  this,  that  comic  writers  in- 
vent both  tbe  names  of  the  persons  and  the 
actions  which  they  represent ;  whereas  the 
tragic  writers  invent  only  the  latter,  taking 
the  former  from  history.  Among  us,  comedy 
is  distinguished  from  farce,  as  the  former 
represents  nature  as  she  is,  the  other  dis- 
torts and  overcharges  her ;  but  whether  it 
be  to  recommend  virtue,  or  to  render  folly 
ridiculous,  the  real  intention  and  effect  are 
amusement. 

COBfET,  in  astronomy,  an  opaque,  sphe- 
rical, and  solid  body,  like  a  planet,  but 
accompanied  with  a  train  of  light,  and  per- 
forming revolutions  about  the  sun  in  ellip- 
tical orbits,  which  have  the  sun  in  one  of 
the  foci.  It  is  divided  into  the  nucleus  or 
dense  part;  the  head;  the  coma,  a  faint  light 
surrounding  the  head ;  and  the  tail,  which  is 
the  long  train  of  light  by  which  these  bodies 
are  distinguished.  When  a  comet  is  west- 
ward of  the  sun,  and  rises  or  sets  before 
it,  the  light  appears  in  the  morning  like  a 
train  beginning  at  the  body  of  the  comet, 
and  extending  westward  and  diverging  in 
proportion  to  its  extent ;  and  when  die  sun 
and  the  comet  are  exactly  opposite  each 
other,  the  earth  being  between  them,  the 
vapour  appears  to  surround  it  like  a  fringe 
or  oorder  of  hair. 

COMETA'RIUM,  a  machine  constructed 
to  represent  the  revolution  of  a  comet  about 
the  sun. 

COMETOG/RAPHY,  a  description  of, 
or  discourse  upon,  comets. 

COM'FREY,  in  botany,  a  herb  whose 
root  abounds  in  a  pure,  tasteless  mucilage, 
and  is  therefore  useful  as  an  emollient  and 
demulcent. 

COMTTIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  either  in  the  Comi- 
tium  or  Campus  Martins,  for  the  election  of 
magistrates,  or  consulting  on  the  important 
affairs  of  the  republic.  The  people  ori- 
ginally gave  their  votes  vivd  voce,  but  in 
process  of  time  this  was  superseded  by  the 
use  of  tablets. 

COMMA,  in  grammar,  a  point  or  cha- 
racter marked  thus  ( , )  denoting  the  short- 
est pause  in  reading,  and  separating  a  sen- 


tence into  divisions  or  members.—— In 
theoretic  music,  it  is  a  term  to  show  the 
exact  proportions  between  concords. 

COMMANDANT',  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  a  place  or  of  a  body  of  forces. 

COMMANDER,  the  chief  officer  of  an 
army,  or  one  who  has  the  command  of  a 
bodyof  men.  The  Commander-in-Chief  in 
the  British  army  is  he  who  has  the  supreme 
command  over  all  the  land  forces  in  Great 
Britain.  In  the  naval  service  the  chief  ad- 
miral in  any  port  or  station  is  so  called.—— 
The  Commander  qf  a  Skip,  otherwise  called 
the  Master,  is  an  officer  next  in  rank  to  a 
post  captain,  who  has  the  command  of  a 
ship  of  war  under  18  guns,  a  sloop,  &c. 

COMMENCEMENT,  an  annual  public 
assembly  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  ; 
or  the  day  on  which  degrees  are  publicly 
conferred  on  students  who  have  finished1 
a  collegiate  education. 

COMMENITAM,  in  ecclesiastical  law, 
the  trust  or  administration  of  the  revenues 
of  a  benefice,  given  to  a  layman  to  hold  as  a 
deposit  for  six  months,  in  order  to  repairs, 
&c,  or  to  an  ecclesiastic  to  perform  the 
pastoral  duties  till  the  benefice  is  provided 
with  a  regular  incumbent.  In  England,  the 
right  of  granting  benefices  in  commendam  is 
vested  in  the  crown  by  a  statute  of  Henry 
VIII.  ■  One  who  holds  a  living  in  com- 
mendam is  called  a  commendatory. Com- 
mendatory letters,  are  letters  sent  from  one 
bishop  to  another  in  behalf  of  any  of  the 
clergy,  &c. 

COMMENSURABLE,  among  geometri- 
cians, an  appellation  given  to  such  quan- 
tities as  are  measured  by  one  and  the  same 
common  measure :  thus  a  yard  and  a  foot 
are  commensurable,  as  both  may  be  mea- 
sured by  inches. 

COMMENTARY,  an  explanation  of  the 
obscure  passages  in  an  author ;  or  an  his- 
torical narrative,  as,  the  Commentaneb  of 
Caesar. 

COMMENTACULUM,  in  antiquity,  a 
wand  which  those  who  were  going  to  sacri- 
fice held  in  their  hand,  to  make  people  stand 
out  of  the  way. 

COM'MERCE,  in  a  general  sense,  is  the 
intercourse  of  nations  in  each  other's  pro- 
duce or  manufactures,  in  which  the  super- 
fluities of  one  are  given  for  those  of  another, 
and  then  re-exchanged  with  other  nations  for 
mutual  wants.  Commerce  is  both  foreign 
and  inland.  Foreign  commerce  is  the  trade 
which  one  nation  carries  on  with  another ; 
inland  commerce,  or  inland  trade,  is  the 
trade  in  the  exchange  of  commodities  be- 
tween citizens  of  the  same  nation.  The 
benefits  of  commercial  intercourse  have  been 
felt  and  admitted  from  the  earliest  times ; 
but  they  have  never  been  so  highly  appre- 
ciated, or  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  at 
present.  It  gives  a  stimulus  to  industry!; 
supplies  mankind  with  enjoyments  to  which 
they  would  otherwise  be  strangers,  tends 

Sreatly  to  obliterate  unfounded  prejudices 
etween  nations ;  excites  a  spirit  of  laud- 
able competition  among  all  classes ;  enables 
one  country  to  profit  by  the  inventions  of 
another;  diffuses  the  blessings  of  civilica- 
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tion  to  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  earth : 
enlarges  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
mind ;  and  advances  human  knowledge  by 
the  improvements  which  it  carries  into  every 
art  and  science.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  it  has  contributed  to  un- 
just aggressions,  and  that  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  man  have  often  been  made  sub- 
servient to  commercial  avarice.  Yet  much 
as  the  evils  attributed  to  commerce  have 
been  deplored  by  some  moral  writers,  we 
cannot  but  adopt  the  sentiments  of  one 
who  says,  "  To  commerce,  with  all  its  mis- 
chiefs, with  all  its  crimes,  committed  upon 
every  shore,  its  depopulation  of  fields,  and 
corruption  of  cities,  to  commerce  we  must 
attribute  that  growing  intimacy  between 
the  members  of  the  human  race  from  which 
great  benefits  have  redounded,  and  greater 
still  may  spring." 

COM'MISSAEY,  in  a  general  sense,  one 
who  is  sent  or  delegated  to  execute  some 
office  or  duty,  as  the  representative  of 
his  superior. In  military  affairs,  an  offi- 
cer, who  has  the  charge  of  furnishing  pro- 
visions, clothing,  &c  for  an  army.  There 
are  various  separate  duties  devolving  on 
commissaries,  and  they  have  names  ac- 
cordingly :  as,  the  commissary-general,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  department ;  deputy- 
commissaries,  Ac— — In  ecclesiastical  law, 
an  officer  of  the  bishop  who  exercises  spi- 
ritual jurisdiction  in  distant  parts  of  the 
diocese. 

COMMISSA'RIATE,  the  whole  body  of 
officers  in  the  commissary's  department. 

COMMISSION,  in  law,  the  warrant,  or 
letters  patent  by  which  one  is  authorized  to 

exercise  jurisdiction. In  military  affairs, 

the  warrant  or  authority  by  whieh  one 
holds  any  post  in  the  army :  in  distinction 
to  the  inferior  or  non-  commissioned  officers. 
-— In  commerce,  the  order  by  which  any 
one  traffics  or  negotiates  for  another ;  also 
the  par  centage  given  to  factors  and  agents 
for  transacting  the  business  of  others. 

COMMISSIONER,  a  person  authorised 
by  commission,  letters*  patent,  or  other 
lawful  warrant,  to  examine  any  matters,  or 
execute  any  public  office,  &c 

COMMISSURE,  in  anatomy,  any  suture 
or  juncture,  particularly  the  comers  of  the 
lips  where  they  meet  together;  and  also 
certain  parts  of  the  brain. 

COMMITMENT,  U  the  sending  a  per- 
son to  prison  by  warrant  or  order,  either 
for  a  crime  or  contumacy, 

COMMITTEE,  certain  persons  elected 
or  appointed,  to  whom  any  matter  or  busi- 
ness is  referred,  either  by  a  legislative 
body,  or  by  any  corporation  or  society.—— 
A  Committee  of  Parliament,  signifies  a  cer- 
tain number  of  members  appointed  by  the 
house  to  proceed  on  some  specific  busi- 
ness. The  whole  house  frequently  resolves 
itself  into  a  committee,  in  which  case,  each 
member  has  a  right  to  speak  as  often  as  he 
pleases.  When  the  house  is  not  in  com- 
mittee, each  gives  his  opinion  regularly, 
and  is  only  allowed  to  speak  once,  unless 

to  explain  himself. Standing  committees 

are  such  as  continue  during  the  existence 


of  the  legislature.  8pecial  committees  are 
appointed  to  consider  and  report  on  parti- 
cular subjects. 

COMMODITY,  in  commerce,  any  mer- 
chandise which  a  person  deals  in. Staple 

commodities,  such  wares  and  merchandises 
as  are  the  proper  produce  or  manufacture 
of  the  country. 

COMMODORE,  an  officer  in  the  British 
navy,  invested  with  the  command  of  a  de- 
tachment of  ships  of  war  destined  for  a 

particular  purpose. The  Commodore  of  a 

convoy  is  the  leading  ship  in  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen, and  carries  a  light  in  her  top  to 
conduct  the  other  ships. 

COM'MON,  a  tract  of  ground,  or  open 
space,  the  use  of  which  is  not  appropriated 
to  an  individual,  but  belongs  to  the  public, 
or  to  a  number.  The  right  which  a  person 
has  to  pasture  his  cattle  on  land  of  another, 
or  to  dig  turf,  or  catch  fish,  or  cut  wood,  or 
the  like,  is  called  common  of  pasture,  of  tur- 


bary, of  piscary,  and  of  estovers. 

COMMON  PRAY'ER,  the  liturgy,  or 
public  form  of  prayer  prescribed  by  the 
church  of  England  to  be  used  in  all  churches 
and  chapels,  and  which  the  clergy  are  en- 
joined to  use,  under  a  penalty. 

COMMON- COUN'CIL,  the  council  of  a 
city  or  corporate  town,  empowered  to  make 
by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  citizens. 
It  is  generally  used  in  speaking  of  a  court 
in  the  city  of  London,  composed  of  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  citizens  called  common -councilmen. 
The  city  of  London  is  divided  into  24  wards ; 
the  chief  magistrate  of  each  ward  has  the 
title  of  alderman;  the  24  aldermen,  with 
the  lord  mayor,  form  the  court  of  aldermen ; 
and  certain  inhabitants  chosen  out  of  each 
ward,  for  the  purpose  ot  assisting  the  alder- 
men with  their  advice  in  public  affairs,  form 
the  court  of  common  council. 

COMMON-HALL',  a  court  in  the  city 
of  London,  at  which  all  the  citizens,  or 
such  as  are  free  of  the  city,  have  a  right  to 
attend. 

COMMON  LAW,  the  law  that  receives 
its  binding  force  from  immemorial  usage 
and  universal  reception,  in  distinction  from 
the  written  or  statute  law ;  and  which 
chiefly  originated  in  judicial  decisions  found- 
ed on  natural  justice  and  equity,  or  on  local 


COMMONPLACE-BOOK,  a  register  of 
such  thoughts  and  observations  as  occur 
to  a  person  of  reading  or  reflection. 

COMMON-PLEAS',  one  of  the  superior 
courts  at  Westminster-hall,  where  pleas 
or  causes  are  heard  between  subject  and 
subject.  A  writ  of  error,  in  the  nature  of 
an  appeal,  lies  from  this  court  to  the  court 
of  Queen's  Bench. 

COMMONS,  the  lower  house  of  Parlia- 
ment, consisting  of  the  representatives  of 
cities,  boroughs,  and  counties,  chosen  by 
men  possessed  of  the  property  or  qualifica- 
tions required  by  law.  This  body  is  called 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  basis  of  the  British  constitution.  The 
origin  of  this  assembly  ought,  perhapB,  to  be 
attributed  to  the  necessity  under  which  the 
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first  Edward  perceived  himself  of  counter- 
acting a  powerful  aristocracy.  The  feudal 
system  had  erected  a  band  of  petty  monarchs 
from  whom  the  crown  was  in  perpetual  dan- 
ger. It  is  to  the  struggles  of  these  men  with 
regal  authority,  in  the  course  of  which,  in 
order  to  strengthen  their  opposition,  they 
were  obliged  to  make  a  common  cause  with 
the  people,  that  the  existence  of  English 
liberty  may  be  attributed.  In  a  word,  the 
House  of  Commons  arose  on  the  ruins  of 
the  feudal  fabric,  gained  ground  as  that 
decayed,  pressed  on  its  weaker  parts,  and, 
finally,  levelled  it  with  the  dust.  Though 
each  member  is  elected  by  a  distinct  body 
of  people,  he  is,  from  the  moment  of  his 
election,  the  representative  not  of  those 
particular  persons  only,  but  of  the  kingdom 
at  large;  and  is  to  consider  himself  not 
merely  as  the  organ  through  which  his 
constituents  may  speak,  but  as  one  who 
having  been  intrusted  with  a  general  charge, 
is  to  perform  it  to  the  best  of  his  judgment. 
In  performance  of  this  great  function,  his 
liberty  of  speech  is  bounded  only  by  those 
rules  of  decency  of  which  the  house  itself 
is  the  judge ;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
he  is  free  to  propose  what  laws  he  pleases, 
on  the  other,  he  is  exposed,  as  a  private 
man,  to  the  operation  of  the  laws  he  makes. 
This  assembly  is  composed  of  six  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  members;  and  though  many 
small  boroughs  were  disfranchised  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  the  elective  franchise  was  given 
to  several  places  of  rising  importance,  and  a 
variety  of  alterations  took  place  by  adding 
to  the  number  of  representatives  of  counties, 
&c,  so  that  the  total  number  of  members 
remains  the  same. 

COMMONWEALTH',  in  a  general  sense, 
applies  to  the  social  state  of  a  country, 
without  regarding  its  form  of  government. 

In  the  usual,  though  more  restricted 

sense,  a  republic,  or  that  form  of  govern- 
ment in  which  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  is  open  to  all  with  few,  if  any,  excep- 
tions. 

COMMU'NION,  the  act  of  communi- 
cating in  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  or 

the  Lord's  supper. Communion  Service, 

the  office  for  the  administration  of  the  holy 

sacrament  in  the  church  of  England. 

Communion  Table,  the  table  erected  at  the 
east  end  of  a  church,  round  which  the  com- 
municants kneel  to  partake  of  the  Lord's 
supper. 

COMMTTNITY,  a  society  of  people  living 
in  the  same  place,  under  the  same  laws  and 
regulations,  and  who  have  common  rights 
and  privileges.  History  shows  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  communities  has  been  one 
of  the  greatest  advances  in  human  improve- 
ment; and  they  have  proved,  in  different 
ages,  the  cradle  and  the  support  of  freedom. 

COMMUTATION,  in  law,  the  change  of 
a  penalty  or  punishment  from  a  greater  to 
a  less;  as  when  death  is  commuted  for 
transportation  or  imprisonment. 

COM'PANY,  in  a  commercial  sense,  a 
society  of  merchants,  mechanics,  or  other 
traders,  joined  together  in  a  common  inte- 
rest.   The  mechanics  of  incorporated  towns 


are  thus  erected  into  companies.  The  term  is 
also  applied  to  large  associations  set  on  foot 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce ;  as,  the  East 
India  Company  ;  a  banking  or  insurance 
company,  &c.  When  companies  do  not  trade 
upon  a  joint  stock,  but  are  obliged  to  admit 
any  person  properly  qualified,  upon  paying  a 
certain  fine,  and  agreeing  to  submit  to  the 
regulations  of  the  company,  each  member 
trading  upon  his  own  stock,  and  at  his  own 
risk,  they  are  called  regulated  companies; 
when  they  trade  upon  a  joint  stock,  each 
member  sharing  in  the  common  profit  or 
loss,  in  proportion  to  his  share  in  the  stock, 

they  are  called  joint-stock  companies. In 

military  affairs,  a  small  body  of  foot,  consist- 
ing usually  of  a  number  from  60  to  100  men, 
commanded  by  a  captain,  who  has  under 

him  a  lieutenant  and  ensign. Also,  the 

whole  crew  of  a  ship,  including  the  officers. 

COMTACT,  a  word  denoting  an  agree- 
ment or  contract,  but  generally  applied  in  a 
political  sense;  as,  a  compact  or  agree- 
ment entered  into  between  nations  and 
states  for  any  particular  object. 

COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY,  is  that 
branch  of  anatomy,  or  extension  of  the  art 
of  dissection,  which  anatomists  have  prac- 
tised for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
structure  of  all  organized  bodies  with  one 
another.  It  is  otherwise  called  the  anato- 
my of  beasts,  and  sometimes  zootomy,  and 
named  comparative  in  relation  to  that  of 
the  human  body.  The  number  of  its  dis- 
coveries is  highly  curious  and  instructive. 

COMPARTMENT,  in  architecture,  a 
proportionable  division  in  a  building;  or 
some  device  marked  in  an  ornamental  part 
of  the  building. In  horticulture,  a  de- 
sign composed  of  several  different  figures, 
disposed  with  symmetry  to  adorn  a  par- 
terre.  Compartments,    in    heraldry,    are 

partitions  and  quarterings  of  the  escutch- 
eon, when  the  arms  of  several  families  are 
borne  in  one  and  the  same  coat,  in  conse- 
quence of  marriages,  &c. 

COMPARISON,  in  a  general  sense,  the 
consideration  of  the  relation  between  two 
persons  or  things,  when  opposed  and  set 
against  each  other,  by  which  we  judge  of 
their  agreement  or  difference. Compari- 
son of  ideas,  among  logicians,  that  opera- 
tion of  the  mind  whereby  it  compares  its 
ideas  one  with  another,  in  regard  of  extent, 
degree,  time,  place,  or  any  other  circuni-- 

stance,  and  is  the  ground  of  relations. 

Comparison,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  by  which 
two  things  are  considered  with  regard  to  a 
third,  which  is  common  to  them  both ;  as, 
a  hero  is  like  a  lion  in  courage.  Here  cou- 
rage is  common  to  hero  and  lion,  and  con- 
stitutes the  point  of  resemblance. 

COM'PASS,  or  theMABiNsa's  Compass, 
an  instrument  used  by  mariners  to  point 
out  the  course  at  sea.  It  consists  of  a  cir- 
cular box,  containing  a  card  or  fly,  on 
which  are  drawn  the  several  points  of  the 
compass ;  and  the  magnetic  needle,  which 
has  the  property  of  turning  one  of  its  ends 
to  the  north  pole.  The  box  is  covered  with 
glass,  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  card 
from  being  disturbed  by  the  wind.    The 
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utility  of  this  instrument  result*  from  the 
magnetic  virtue  of  the  needle,  through 
which  it  constantly  places  itself  in  a  direct 
line  from  pole  to  pole;  a  small  declination 
peculiar  to  various  parts  of  the  world  ex- 
cepted.  A  pair  of  compasses,  an  instru- 
ment used  in  describing  circles,  measuring 
figures,  Ac.,  consisting  of  two  pointed  legs 
or  branches,  made  of  iron,  steel,  or  brass, 
joined  at  the  top  by  a  rivet,  on  which  they 
move.  There  are  also  compasses  of  three 
legs,  cylindrical,  spherical,  compasses,  fee. 

COMPENSATION,  in  civil  law,  a  sort 
of  right,  whereby  a  person,  who  has  been 
sued  for  a  debt,  demands  that  the  debt  may 
be  compensated  with  what  is  owing  him  by 
the  creditor,  which,  in  that  case,  is  equiva- 
lent to  payment.— -Compensation  balance, 
in  a  watch,  is  a  contrivance  by  means  of 
which  the  errors  occasioned  by  the  varia- 
tion of  temperature  may  be  corrected  by 
varying  the  diameter  of  the  balances. 

COMPERTO'RIUM,  a  judicial  inquest 
in  the  civil  law,  made  by  delegates  or  com- 
missioners, to  find  out  and  relate  the  truth 
of  a  cause. 

COMTLEMENT,  in  astronomy,  the  dis- 
tance of  a  star  from  the  zenith ;  or  the  arch 
comprehended  between  the  place  of  the 
star  above  the  horizon,  and  the  zenith.— 
Complement  of  an  Art,  in  geometry,  what 
an  arc  wants  of  90  degrees,  or  the  quadrant 
of  a  circle ;  thus  the  complement  of  forty 

degrees  is  fifty. The  word  is  also  used  to 

denote  the  full  or  complete  number;  as,  a 
company  has  its  complement  of  men. 

COMTLEX  TEEMS,  and  COMPLEX 
IDEAS,  in  logic,  are  such  as  are  compound- 
ed of  several  simple  ones. 

COMPLEX'ION,  among  physicians,  the 
temperament  habitude,  and  natural  dispo- 
sition of  the  body;  but,  in  general  use,  the 
word  means  the  colour  of  the  skin. 

COMPOSING,  that  branch  of  the  art  of 
printing  which  consists  in  taking  the  types 
or  letters  from  the  cases,  and  arranging 
them  in  such  an  order  as  to  fit  them  for 
the  press.  The  instrument  in  which  they 
are  adjusted  to  the  length  of  the  lines  is 
called  a  composing-stick. 

COMPOSTTjE,  the  21st  natural  order  in 
the  LinuKan  botanic  system,  comprehend- 
ing the  plants  with  compound  flowers,  as 
the  dandelion,  sun-flower,  ftc. 

COMPOSITE  ORDER,  in  architecture, 
the  last  of  the  five  orders  of  columns ;  so 
called  because  its  capital  is  composed  out  of 
those  of  the  other  columns.  It  is  also 
called  the  Roman  or  Italic  order,  from 
having  been  invented  by  the  Romans.  It 
is  generally  ranked  after  the  Corinthian, 
either  as  being  the  next  richest,  or  the  last 
invented. 

COMPOSITE  NUMBERS,  such  num- 
bers as  can  be  measured  exactly  by  a  num- 
ber exceeding  unity,  as  6  by  2  or  3 ;  so  that 
4  is  the  lowest  composite  number.  Com- 
posite numbers  between  themselves,  are 
those  which  have  a  common  measure  be- 
sides unity;  as  12  and  15,  both  which  are 
measured  by  3. 

COMPOSITION,  in  a  general  sense,  the 


putting  together,  and  uniting  of  several 
things,  so  as  to  form  of  the  whole  one  mass 
or  compound.— —Composition  of  ideas,  an 
act  of  the  mind,  whereby  it  unites  several 
simple  ideas  into  one  conception,  or  com- 
plex idea. In  literature,  the  act  of  in- 
venting or  combining  ideas,  furnishing 
them  with  words,  arranging  them  in  order, 
and  committing  them  to  writing.— —In 
logic,  a  method  of  reasoning,  whereby  we 
proceed  from  some  general  self-evident 
truth,  to  other  particular  and  singular  ones. 
This  method  of  reasoning  is  opposed  to 
analysis,  which  begins  with  first  principles, 
and,  by  a  train  of  reasoning  from  them, 
deduces  the  propositions  or  truths  sought ; 
but  composition  or  synthesis  collects  the 
scattered  parta-of  knowledge,  and  combines 
them  into  a  system,  so  that  the  understand- 
ing is  enabled  distinctly  to  follow  truth 
through  its  different  stages  of  gradations. 
——In  music,  the  art  or  act  of  forming 
tunes,  either  to  be  performed  vocally  or 

instrumeutally. In  painting,  the  putting 

together  the  several  parts  of  a  picture,  so 
as  to  set  off  the  whole  to  the  best  advantage. 
—In  commerce,  an  agreement  entered 
into  between  an  insolvent  debtor  and  his 
creditor,  by  which  the  latter  accents  a  part 
of  the  debt  in  compensation  for  the  whole. 
—In  chemistry,  the  combination  of  dif- 
ferent substances,  from  which  results  a  com- 
pound substance  differing  in  properties  from 
either  of  its  component  parts.  Thus  water 
is  a  composition  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 

which  are  invisible  gases. Composition  of 

motion,  is  an  assemblage  of  several  direc- 
tions of  motion,  resulting  from  several 
powers  acting  in  different  though  not  oppo- 
site directions. 

COMTOST,  in  husbandry,  several  sorts 
of  soils  or  earths  and  other  matters  mixed 
together,  in  order  to  make  a  particularly 
fine  kind  of  mould  for  fertilizing  land. 

COMTOUND,  a  term  in  botany,  variously 

-died.  Thus,  a  compound  flower  consists 
several  distinct  florets,  inclosed  in   a 

onion  receptacle :  a  compound  stem  is 
one  that  divides  into  branches :  a  compound 
leaf  connects  several  leaflets  in  one  petiole ; 
a  compound  umbel  is  one  which  has  all  its 
rays  or  peduncles  bearing;  small  umbels  at 

the  top. In  computation,  compound  t*- 

terest  is  interest  upon  interest ;  when  the 
interest  of  a  sum  is  added  to  the  principal, 
and  then  bears  interest. In  algebra,  com- 
pound quantities,  are  such  as  are  joined  by 
the  signs  +  and  — ,  plus  and  minus,  and 
expressed  by  more  letters  than  one,  or  by 
the  same  letters  unequally  repeated :  thus 
a+b — c,  and  bb — b,  are  compound  quan- 
tities. 

COMPRESSIBILITY,  in  physics,  that 
property  in  a  solid  or  fluid  of  yielding  to  the 

Eressure  of  another  body  or  force,  so  as  to 
e  brought  into  a  smaller  compass. 
COMPRESSION,  in  surgery,  a  diseased 
state  of  the  system,  arising  from  the  pres- 
sure of  something  on  the  brain. 

CONCATENATION,  a  term  chiefly  used 
in  speaking  of  the  mutual  dependence  of 
second  causes  upon  each  other. 
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CON,  in  language,  a  Latin  inseparable 
preposition  or  prefix  to  other  words.  Aine- 
worth  remarks  that  con  and  east  have  the 
same  signification,  but  that  cast  is  used  se- 
parately, and  eea  in  composition.-— In  the 
phrase  pro  and  eoa,  for  and  against,  con  de- 
notes the  negative  side  of  a  question. 

CON'CAVE  GLASSES,  in  optics,  such  as 
are  ground  hollow,  and  are  usually  spherical, 
though  they  may  be  of  any  other  figure. 
The  apparent  place  of  objects  seen  through 
concaves  is  always  brought  nearer  to  the 
eve,  which  is  the  reason  they  are  used  by 
short-sighted  persons. 

CONCATO-CON'CAVE,  hollow  or  con- 
cave  on  both  surfaces. 

CONCATO-CONTEX,  concave  on  one 
aide,  and  convex  on  the  other. 

CONCENTER,  to  meet  in  a  point,  er 
common  centre;  used  of  converging  lines, 
or  other  things  that  meet  in  a  point. 

CON'CENTRATE,  to  bring  nearer  to 
each  other ;  as,  to  concentrate  particles  of 
salt  by  evaporating  the' water  that  holds 
them  in  solution ;  or  to  concentrate  rays  of 
light  into  a  focus. 

CONCEPTACLE,  in  botany,  a  pericarp 
of  one  valve,  opening  longitudinally  on  one 
side  and  having  the  seeds  loose  in  it. 

CONCENTRIC,  an  epithet  for  figures 
having  one  common  centre. 

CONCEPTION,  in  logic,  the  simple  ap- 
prehension or  perception  which  we  have  of 
anything,  without  proceeding  to  affirm  or 
deny  any  thing  about  it. 

CONCERTO,  apiece  of  music  consisting 
of  several  parts  that  are  all  to  be  performed  at 
the  same  time.— Gmeerf o-groeei,  the  grand 
chorus  of  a  concert,  or  those  places  where 
all  the  several  parts  perform  or  play  toge- 
ther. 

CONCESSION,  in  rhetoric  or  debate, 
the  yielding,  granting,  or  allowing  to  the 
opposite  party  some  point  or  fact  that  may 
bear  dispute,  in  order  to  show  that  even  ad- 
miting  the  point  conceded,  the  cause  can 
be  maintained  on  other  grounds. 

CON'CHA,  a  genus  ofbivalve  shells,  com- 
prising the  oyster,  chama,  mussel,  heart- 
shell,  pecten,  &c. Concha,  in  anatomy, 

the  larger  cavity  of  the  external  ear,  situ- 
ated before  the  nutatu*  auditorina,  or  pas- 
sage into  the  internal  ear. 

CON'CHITE,  apetrified  shell,  or  conch. 

CON'CHOID,  in  geometry,  the  name  of 
a  curve,  used  by  Archimedes  and  other  an- 
cients in  the  construction  of  solid  problems. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  observes  that  he  prefers 
it  before  other  curves,  or  even  the  conic  sec- 
tkms,  in  the  construction  of  cubic  and  bi- 
quadratic equations,  on  account  of  its  sim- 


CONCHOI1VAL,  in  mineralogy,  having 
convex  elevations  and  concave  depressions 
like  shells:  as  a  eonehoidal  fracture. 

CONCHOL'OGT,  the  study  or  science  of 
shells,  or  that  branch  of  natural  history 
which  treats  of  testaceous  animals,  or  such 
animals  as  have  a  permanently  testaceous 
covering,  which  are  comprehended  under 
the  teetacea  in  the  Linnean  system.  Shells 
consisting  of  a  single  piece  are  called  uni- 


valves, those  of  two  parts  bivalve*,  and  those 
of  many  parts  muttivahet.  Between  bivalve 
and  muitivalve  no  distinction  is  drawn,  shells 
consisting  of  not  more  than  two  such  parts 
being  called  muitivalve,  without  any  regard 
to  she  number.  Linnaeus  begins  with  the 
multivalves  and  the  most  complex  structure, 
and  ends  with  those  of  the  simplest  form. 
CONCHOHTETBR,  an  instrument  for 


nng  shells. 

CONCIATOR,  in  glass  works,  the  per- 
son who  weighs  and  proportions  the  salt  or 
ashes  and  sand,  and  who  works  and  tempers 
them. 

CONCINTJOUS,  in  music  an  epithet  for 
a  performance  in  concerts,  which  is  executed 
with  delicacy,  grace,  and  spirit. 

CONCIONATORE8,  in  law,  the  common- 
ceuncilmen  of  the  city  of  London. 

CONCLAMATIO,  in  antiquity,  the  fune- 
ral cry  over  the  body  of  a  deceased  person 
previous  to  its  being  burnt ;  by  which  it  w  as 
expected  to  recall,  as  it  were,  the  soul  of  the 
deceased  from  everlasting  sleep. 

CONCLAVE,  the  place  in  which  the  car- 
dinals of  the  Romish  church  meet  for  the 
election  of  a  pope.  It  consists  of  a  range 
of  small  cells  or  apartments  standing  in  a 
line  along  the  halls  or  galleries  of  the  Vati- 
can.  Conclave  is  also  used  for  the  as- 
sembly or  meeting  of  the  cardinals  when 
shut  up  for  the  election  of  a  pope. 

CONCOCTION,  in  medicine,  the  process 
by  which  food  is  turned  into  chyle,  or  other- 
wise prepared  to  nourish  the  body. 

CON'CORD,  in  music,  the  union  of  two 
or  more  sounds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ren- 
der them  agreeable  to  the  ear.  Concord 
and  harmony  are,  in  fact  the  same  thing, 
though  custom  has  applied  them  differently ; 
for  as  concord  expresses  the  agreeable  effects 
of  two  sounds  in  consonance,  so  harmony 
expresses  the  agreement  of  a  greater  number 

of  sounds  in  consonance. In  grammar, 

that  part  of  syntax  which  treats  of  the 

agreement  of  words  in  a  sentence. In 

law,  an  agreement  between  the  parties  in  a 
fine,  made  by  leave  of  the  court. 

CONCORD' ANCE,  a  dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  in  which  every  word  is  given  with  re- 
ferences to  the  book,  chapter,  and  verse,  in 
which  it  occurs. 

CONCORD'AT,  a  treaty  or  public  act  of 
agreement  between  the  pope  and  any  prince, 
relative  to  some  collation  of  benefices. 

CON'CRETE,  in  natural  philosophy,  sig- 
nifies a  body  made  up  of  different  principles, 
or  any  mixed  body:  thus,  soap  is  a  factiti- 
ous concrete,  or  a  body  mixed  together  by 
art;  and  antimony  is  a  natural  concrete,  or 
a  mixed  body,  compounded  in  the  bowels 

of  the  earth. Concrete,  in  logic,  is  used 

in  contradistinction  to  abstract. 

CONCRETIONS,  (Morbid),  in  animal 
economy,  hard  substances  that  occasionally 
make  their  appearance  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  as  well  in  the  solids  as  in  those 
cavities  destined  to  contain  fluids :  in  the 
.first  place  they  are  denominated  concre- 
tions or  ossification*;  in  the  other,  calculi. 

In  chemistry,  the  condensation  of  any 

fluid  substance  into  a  more  solid  state. 
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CONDENSATION,  the  act  whereby  a 
body  is  rendered  more  dense,  compact,  and 
heavy.  Hence  condensation  stands  opposed 
to  dilatation  or  rarefaction. 

CONDENSER,  a  pneumatic  machine  by 
which  a  volume  of  air  may  be  reduced  into 
a  much  smaller  space. 

CONDITION,  in  law,  a  clause  in  a  bond 
or  other  contract  containing  terms  or  a  sti- 
pulation that  it  is  to  be  performed,  and  in 
case  of  failure,  the  penalty  of  the  bond  is 
to  be  incurred. We  speak  of  a  good  con- 
dition in  reference  to  wealth  and  poverty, 
or  to  health  and  sickness,  &c.  Or,  we  say, 
—a  nation  with  an  exhausted  treasury  is 
not  in  -a  condition  to  make  war ;  religion 
affords  consolation  to  man  in  every  condi- 
tion of  life. Conditional  proposition*,  in 

logic,  such  as  consist  of  two  parts  con- 
nected together  by  a  conditional  particle. 

Conditional  syllogism,  a  syllogism  where 

the  major  is  a  conditional  proposition. 

CONDOR,  an  extremely  Large  kind  of 
vulture,  measuring  with  the  wings  extended 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet.  It  preys  on 
birds,  lambs,  or  kids,  and  has  strength  to 
bear  off  a  calf.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Ame- 
rica. 

CONDUCTOR  in  electrical  experiments, 
a  term  used  to  denote  those  substances 
which  are  capable  of  receiving  and  trans- 
mitting electricity,  in  opposition  to  elec- 
trics, in  which  the  electric  fluid  may  be  ex- 
cited or  accumulated.  If  a  conductor  re- 
ceived or  imbibed  the  electrical  action,  it 
would  be  like  a  water-pipe  made  of  absorb- 
ing material ;  but  every  surface  is  a  conduc- 
tor, exactly  in  the  proportion  in  which  its 
parts  do  not  receive  and  exhaust  the  elec- 
trical action. Bodies  which  repel  it,  or 

into  which  it  will  not  pass,  are  called  non- 
conductor*.— — Conductor  of  Lightning, 
a  pointed  metallic  rod  fixed  to  the  upper 
parts  of  buildings  to  secure  them  from  the 
effects  of  lightning. 

CON'DUIT,  a  subterraneous  or  con- 
cealed aqueduct.  The  ancient  Romans  ex- 
celled in  them,  and  formed  the  lower  parts, 
whereon  the  water  ran,  with  cement  of 
such  an  excellent  quality,  that  it  has  be- 
come as  hard  as  the  stone  itself  which  it 
was  employed  to  join. Conduits,  in  mo- 
dern times,  are  generally  pipes  of  wood, 
iron,  or  pottery,  for  conveying  the  water 
from  the  main  spring,  or  reservoirs,  to  the 
different  places  where  it  is  required. 

CONDUTLICATE,  in  botany,  an  epi- 
thet for  that  which  is  doubled  or  folded 
over  or  together ;  as  the  leaves  of  a  bud. 

CON'DYL,  in  surgery,  a  protuberance 
on  the  end  of  a  bone;  a  knuckle. 

CONDYLOID,  in  anatomy,  the  project- 
ing soft  end,  or  process  of  a  bone. The 

condyloid  process  is  the  posterior  protube- 
rance at  the  extremities  of  the  under  jaw ; 
an  oblong  rounded  head,  which  is  received 
into  the  fossa  of  the  temporal  bone,  form- 
ing a  moveable  articulation.  The  anterior 
is  called  the  coronoid  process. 

CONE,  in  geometry,  a  solid  figure  having 
a  circle  for  its  base,  and  its  top  terminating 
in  a  point  or  vertex,  like  a  sugar-loaf. 


A  right  cone,  is  when  its  axis  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  its  base,  and  its  sides  equal.  It  is 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  right-angled 

plane  triangle  about  one  of  its  sides. 

Cone,  in  botany,  the  fruit  of  several  ever- 
green trees,  as  of  the  fir,  cedar,  cypress  ;  so 
called  from  its  conical  shape.  It  is  com- 
posed of  woody  scales  that  are  usually  open, 

each  of  which  has  a  seed  at  the  end. In 

conchology,  a  beautiful  sort  of  shell  inha- 
bited by  the  limax.  Shells  of  this  sort  mostly 
bear  the  highest  price  of  any,  one  species 
being  valued  as  high  as  a  hundred  pounds. 

CONFARREATION,  in  antiquity,  a  ce- 
remony observed  by  the  Romans  in  their 
nuptial  solemnities.  It  consisted  in  the 
offering  up  some  pure  wheaten  bread,  and 
rehearsing  at  .the  same  time  a  certain  for- 
mula in  presence  of  the  high-priest  and  at 
least  ten  witnesses. 

CONFECTION,  a  sweetmeat  or  any- 
thing prepared  with  sugar:  it  also  signifies 
a  liquid  or  soft  electuary,  of  which  there  are 
various  sorts. 

CONFECTOR,  an  officer  in  the  Roman 
games,  whose  business  was  to  kill  any  beast 
that  was  dangerous. 

CONFED'ERACY,  in  law,  a  combination 
of  two  or  more  persons  to  do  some  damage 
or  injury  to  another,  or  to  commit  some 
unlawful  act. 

CONFEDERATION,  a  league,  or  com- 
pact, for  mutual  support,  particularly  of 
princes,  nations,  or  states. 

CONFERTA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  cryptogamia  class ;  consisting 
of  oblong,  capillary  filaments,  divided  into 
joints  of  a  globular  figure. 

CONFES'SION,  in  a  legal  sense,  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  something  prejudicial  to 
the  person  making  the  declaration.  A  con- 
fession, according  to  law,  must  never  be 
divided,  but  always  taken  entire;  nor  must 
a  criminal  be  condemned  upon  his  own  con- 
fession, without  other  concurring  proofs. 

In  theology,  a  public  declaration  of 

one's  faith,  or  the  faith  of  a  public  body. 
Also  a  part  of  the  Liturgy,  in  which  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  guilt  is  made  by  the  whole 
congregation. Auricular  confession,  a  pri- 
vate confession  or  acknowledgment  of  one's 
sins  made  by  each  individual  in  the  Romish 
church  to  the  priest  or  father  confessor. 
It  is  so  called  because  it  is  made  by  whis- 
pering in  his  ear. Among  the  Jews,  it  was 

a  custom,  on  the  annual  feast  of  expiation, 
for  the  high  priest  to  make  confession  of 
sins  to  God  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people. 

CONFES'SOR,  a  Roman  catholic  priest, 
who  hears  confessions,  and  is  empowered  to 

grant  absolution  to  those  who  confess. 

The  seat,  or  cell,  wherein  the  priest  or  con- 
fessor sits  to  hear  confessions,  is  called  the 
confessional.    ' 

CONFIGURATION,  in  astrology,  the 
aspects  of  the  planets  at  a  certain  time,  by 
which  they  are  pretended  to  aid  or  oppose 
each  other. 

CONFIRMATION,  the  act  or  ceremony 
in  the  Christian  church  of  laying  on  of 
hands,  by  which  baptized  persons  are  con- 
firmed in  their  baptismal  vows.    This  cere- 
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mony  is  performed  by  the  bishop ;  and  the 
antiquity  of  it  is,  by  all  ancient  writers, 
carried  as  high  as  the  apostles,  upon  whose 
example  and  practice  it  is  founded.— 
Confirmation,  in  law,  an  assurance  of  title, 
by  the  conveyance  of  an  estate  or  right  in 
esse,  from  one  person  to  another,  by  which 
a  possession  is  made  perfect,  &c Confir- 
mation, in  rhetoric,  the  third  part  of  an 
oration,  wherein  the  orator  undertakes  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  proposition  advanced 
in  his  narration. 

CONFISCATION,  in  law,  the  condemn- 
ation and  adjudication  of  goods  or  effects  to 
the  public  treasury,  as  the  bodies  and  effects 
of  criminals,  traitors,  &c 

CON'FLUENCE,  the  meeting  or  junction 
of  two  or  more  streams  of  water;  also,  the 
place  of  their  meeting. 

CON'FLUENT,  in  botany,  united  at  the 
base ;  or  growing  in  tufts,  as  confluent 
leaves. In  medical  science,  running  to- 
gether, and  spreading  over  a  large  surface 
of  the  body,  as  the  confluent  small-pox. 

CONFORMATION,  the  particular  tex- 
ture or  structure  of  a  body,  or  disposition 

of  the  parts  which  compose  it. Mal-con- 

formation,  in  anatomy,  denotes  some  defect 
in  the  first  rudiments,  whereby  a  person  is 
born  either  crooked,  or  with  some  viscera 
unduly  proportioned,  &c. 

CONFORM'IST,  in  ecclesiastical  con- 
cerns, one  that  conforms  to  the  established 
church;  the  seceders  or  dissenters  from 
which  are  called  Non-conformistt. 

CON'GE,  in  architecture,  a  mould  in  form 
of  a  quarter  round,  or  a  cavetto,  which 
serves  to  separate  two  members  from  one 
another;  such  as  that  which  joins  the  shaft 
of  the  column  to  the  cincture;  called  also 
apopkyge. 

CONGE  1VELIRE,  (French),  in  ecclesi- 
astical affairs,  the  king's  permission  to  a 
dean  and  chapter  in  the  time  of  a  vacancy, 
to  choose  a  bishop. 

CONGELATION,  such  a  change  pro- 
duced by  cold  in  a  fluid  body,  that  it  quits 
its  former  state,  and  becomes  congealed. 
It  differs  from  crystalization  in  this:  in 
congelation  the  whole  substance  of  a  fluid 
may  become  solid ;  in  crystalization,  when 
a  salt  is  formed,  a  portion  of  liquid  is  left. 

CON'GER,  an  eel  of  an  extraordinary 
size,  and  extremely  voracious,  which  preys 
on  carcases,  and  other  flsh.  It  is  common 
on  the  Cornish  coast,  sometimes  growing 
to  the  length  of  ten  feet,  and  weighing  a 
hundred  pounds. 

CONGE'RIES,  a  collection  of  several 
particles  or  bodies  united  into  one  mass  or 
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ONGESTION,  a  collection  of  humours 
in  an  animal  body,  hardened  into  a  tumour ; 
or  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  a  particular 
part. 

CON'GIART,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
present  of  wine  or  oil,  given  to  the  people 
by  their  emperors,  and  so  called  from  the 
congius,  wherewith  it  was  measured  out  to 
them.  Sometimes,  however,  the  congiary 
was  made  in  money  or  corn. 

CON'GIUS,  a  liquid  measure  of  the  an- 


cient Romans,  containing  the  eighth  part 
of  the  amphora,  or  rather  more  than  a 
gallon. 

CONGLOBATE  GLAND,  in  anatomy,  a 
single  or  lymphatic  gland  wrapt  up  in  a  fine 
skin,  admitting  only  an  artery  and  a  lym- 
phatic vessel  to  pass  in,  and  a  vein  and  ex- 
cretory canal  to  come  out. 

CONGLOMERATE,  in  botany,  an  epi- 
thet  for  flowers  growing  on  a  branching 
peduncle  or  foot-stalk,  on  short  pedicles, 
closely  compacted  together. In  minera- 
logy, a  sort  of  pudding-stone,  composed 
of  pebbles  of  quartz,  flint,  siliceous  slate, 

Ac. In  anatomy,  a  conglomerate  gland  is 

composed  of  many  smaller  glands,  whose 
excretory  ducts  unite  in  a  common  one,  as 
the  liver,  pancreas,  kidneys,  &c. 

CONGLUTINATION,  the  act  of  gluing 
or  fastening  together  by  means  of  some 
tenacious  substance. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS,  in  church 
history,  a  sect  of  Protestants  who  reject  all 
church  government,  except  that  of  a  single 
congregation,  which,  they  maintain,  has  the 
right  to  choose  its  own  pastor  and  govern 
itself. 

CON'GRESS,  an  assembly  of  envoys, 
commissioners,  deputies,  Ac.  from  different 
courts,  who  meet  to  concert  measures  for 
their  common  good,  or  to  adjust  their 
mutual  concerns.  Having  exchanged  their 
credentials,  the  envoys  of  the  different 
powers  carry  on  their  negotiations  directly 
with  each  other,  or  by  the  intervention  of  a 
mediator,  either  in  a  common  hall,  or  in 
their  own  residences  by  turns,  or,  if  there  is 
a  mediator,  in  his  residence.  These  ne- 
gotiations are  continued  either  by  writing 
or  by  verbal  communication,  until  the  com- 
missioners can  agree  upon  a  treaty,  or  until 
one  of  the  powers  dissolves  the  congress 

by  recalling  its  minister. Congress  of  the 

United  State*  of  America.  The  assembly  of 
senators  and  representatives  of  the  several 
states  of  North  America,  forming  the  legis- 
lature of  the  United  States,  is  designated,  in 
the  constitution  of  the  general  government, 
by  this  title.  It  consists  of  a  senate  and  a 
house  of  representatives,  each  constituting 
a  distinct  and  independent  branch.— The 
kouee  of  representatives  is  chosen  every 
second  year,  by  the  people  of  the  several 
spates ;  and  the  voters  and  electors  are  re- 
quired to  have  the  same  qualifications  as 
are  requisite  for  choosing  the  members  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state 
legislature  of  the  state  in  which  they  vote. 
Each  state,  however  small  its  population, 
is  entitled  to  at  least  one  representative ; 
but  upon  the  whole  population  there  cannot 
be  more  than  one  for  every  30,000  persons. 
No  person  can  be  a  representative  who  shall 
not  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  and  have  been  seven  years  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not, 
when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state 
in  which  he  shall  be  chosen.  No  other 
qualifications  are  required. — The  senate  is 
composed  of  two  senators  from  each  state, 
who  are  chosen  by  the  legislature  of  the 
state  for  six  years.    They  are  divided  into 
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three  classes,  so  that  one-third  thereof  is, 
or  may  be,  changed  by  a  new  election  every 
second  year.  No  person  can  be  a  senator 
who  is  not  thirty  years  of  age,  and  has  not 
been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  not,  when  elected,  an  in- 
habitant of  the  state  for  which  he  is  chosen. 
Tbe  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  senators  and  representatives, 
are  appointed  by  the  state  legislatures. 
Each  house  determines  the  rules  of  its  own 
proceedings,  and  has  power  to  punish  its 
members  for  disorderly  conduct.  Neither 
house,  daring  the  session  of  congress,  can, 
without  Jhe  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn 
more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place 
than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be 
sitting.  The  senators  and  representatives 
are  entitled  to  receive  a  compensation,  pro- 
vided by  law,  for  their  services,  from  the 
treasury.  They  are  also  privileged  from 
arrests,  except  in  cases  of  treason,  felony, 
or  breaches  of  the  peace,  during  their  at- 
tendance at  the  session  of  their  respective 
houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  there- 
from. The  foregoing  outline  of  their  duties 
and  privileges  may  be  sufficient  for  the  gene- 
ral reader,  if  to  it  we  add,  that  the  rules 
and  practice  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons form  the  basis  of  their  proceedings, 
modified  from  time  to  time,  as  each  house 
deems  fit. 

CON'GRBVE  ROCKTST,  so  named  from 
its  inventor,  the  late  Sir  W.  Congreve,  is  a 
formidable  weapon  of  destruction,  consist- 
ing of  a  tubular  case  of  copper  or  iron,  filled 
with  combustibles,  which  are  impelled  with 
resistless  force  against  the  hostile  ranks  of 
an  army,  or  the  walls  of  a  fortress.  The 
Congreve  rockets  were  first  used  in  the 
attack  of  Boulogne  in  1806.  The  carca** 
rocket*,  as  those  for  bombardment  are 
called,  are  armed  with  strong  iron  conical 
heads,  pierced  with  holes,  and  containing 
a  substance  as  hard  and  solid  as  iron  itself, 
which,  when  once  inflamed,  is  inextinguish- 
able, and  scatters  its  burning  particles  in 
every  direction.  When  this  substance  is 
consumed,  the  ball  explodes  like  a  gre- 
nade. The  rocket  ia  projected  horizon- 
tal! Vj  and  wblZjff  lotldty  iw  it  flica  clirough 
the  iiixu  Tbe*  were  nt  Itrst  considered  a 
moat  important  imeu'ion,  bin  tlptrience 
hai  shewn  that  m  the  field  they  arc  much 
Icbb  cJHcieat  than  the  ctjmaum  artillery, 
and  iu  *iegca  do  leia  injur?  than  red-bot 
shnt  and  bomba* 

CONIC  SECTIONS,  fa  geometry,  such 
cqrfB  linn  as  are  produced  nj  the  mutual 
interveetionB  of  a  plane  and  the  aurtaee  of  a 
solid  ount  Iti  different  petition  m  of  the 
plane  thcrt  arise  live  d liferent  figures  or 
seetkmi,  vis.  the  triangle;  the  ml;  the 
ellipse ;  1  lit?  parabola ;  nu.l  tbe  hyperbola  : 
the  tiut  tbjrce  are  peculiarly  called  Conic 
SecdoQBi  to  inTBitigRte  the.  iiTOjjerues  of 
which  U  the  bneincfla  nf  Cw\ict,  and  this 
depend*  on  a  knowledjrL'  of  geometry  plane 
an  I  -  ilnJ. 

CONIFEILE,  the  Slat  Linn  wan  natural 
order  or"  [dmn«F  oriels  coneNBhappd  lowers, 
ai  the  fir,  juniper,  £a,    Hetiee  the  term  co- 


niferou*  ia  applied  to  all  trees  bearing 
cones. 

CONISSA'L-ffi,  an  old  term  for  a  class  of 
fossils,  naturally  and  essentially  compound- 
ed, not  inflammable,  nor  soluble  in  water, 
found  in  detached  masses,  and  formed  of 
crystaline  matter  debased  by  earth. 

COTJITE,  a  mineral  of  an  ash  or  green- 
ish gray  colour,  which  becomes  brown  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  It  occurs  massiv*  or 
stalactitic :  and  is  found  in  Saxony  and  Ice- 
land. 

CCNIUM,  Hbklocb,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  class  6  Pentandria,  order  ZDigy- 
nia;  the  flower  of  which  is  compound ;  the 
particular  ones  consisting  of  five  unequal 
and  cordated  petals. 

CONJUGATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  pinnate  leaf,  which  has  only  one  pair  of 
leaflets.— —In  geometry,  a  Conjugate  cunt 
is  that  which  crosses  another  axis. Con- 

{'ugate  diameter,  the  shortest  axis  of  an  el- 
ipsis. Conjugate  hyperbola*,  hyperbolas 

having  the  same  axis,  but  in  contrary 
order.  •    - 

CONJUGATION,  in  anatomy,  is  ap- 
plied to  a  pair  of  nerves  arising  together, 
and  serving  the  same  operation,  sensation, 
and  motion.— —Conjugation;  in  grammar, 
the  distribution  of  the  several  inflections 
or  variations  of  a  verb,  in  their  different 
voices,  moods,  tenses,  numbers,  and  per- 
sons. 

CON'JTJGAL  EIGHTS.  The  restitution 
of  conjugal  right  is  a  species  of  matrimonial 
suit,  which  may  be  brought  either  by  the 
wife  or  husband  against  the  party  who  is 
living  in  a  state  of  separation. 

CONJUNCTION,  in  aatronomy,  the 
meeting  of  two  or  more  stars  or  planets,  in 
the  same  degree  of  the  zodiac.  Conjunc- 
tion is  either  true  or  apparent.  True  con- 
junction is  when  a  right  line,  drawn  from 
the  eye  through  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
bodies,  would  p**«  through  that  of  the 
other.  Apparent  conjunction,  U  when  the 
tw.  hnliirB  'lu  not  crjcft  pnTino.1  jr  in  the 
sain.MM.iiLr,  but  are  joined  with  wrac  lati- 
tat.-. TJip  mnon  i-i  in  dtntitUttlsMl  with  the 
sun ,  when  they  meet  in  ike  saint  point  of 
the  ecftvtfc,  which  happens  every  mouth; 
and  echpjei  of  the  aun,  are  aJwaya  or.cft- 
8idni.-d  liy  the  i?ctnju action  uf  the  mm  and 
maon  in  or  near  the  nodes  of  the  ecliptic 
- — i't-iijuactiait,  in  Grammar,  nn  unde- 
clinable word,  or  particle,  which  Btrve*  to 
join  wmils  and  sentence  together. 

CONNATE,  in  botany,  an  rpithrt  for 
leave*,  fil  anient  e,  and  anthers  j  thna  folium 
eotitratvta^  two  h>nm*  no  united  at  their 
bases  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  one 
leaf,  fi*.  in  tbe  garden,  honeys  a  ckle. 

WNNTVENT.  in  botany,  an  epithet  de- 
noting   closely  united  or  cnnTerguig  tope- 

thr-r. Vn*K.ivtntTaU\e*.  iiuvanfc.injF,  those 

wrinkk-i,  cellulca  and  Tiwruiea,  which  are 
found  in  the  Inside  of  the  two  intestines, 
ilium  snAiejunum. 

CCNOID,  in  geometry,  a  solid  formed 
by  the  revolution  of  a  conic  section  about 

its  axis. In  anatomy,  a  gland  found  in 

the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain  called  pin- 
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0oib,  or  the  pineal  gland,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  cone  or  pine-apple. 

CONNOIBSBU'R,  a  critical  judge  or  mas- 
ter  of  any  art,  particularly  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  the  belles  lettres. 

CONOPE'A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  14  Didynamia,  order  2  Jngiotpermia. 
Of  this  there  is  only  one  species,  the  co- 
nopen  aquatica,  a  native  of  Guiana. 

CONQUEST,  the  right  over  property 
or  territory  acquired  in  war.  It  presup- 
poses a  just  war,  and  is  generally  admitted 
as  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations.  Conquest 
may  respect  either  persons  or  things:  it 
may  apply  to  a  whole  nation,  or  to  a  single 
town  or  province :  and  it  may  be  temporary 
or  permanent.  Where  persons  are  not 
found  in  arms,  but  are  included  as  in- 
habitants of  a  town  or  province  which  has 
surrendered,  they  are  treated  generally  as 
subjects.  The  original  allegiance  to  their 
own  government  is  suspended,  and  they 
come  under  the  implied  obligation  to  the 
conqueror,  to  submit  to  his  orders,  and  to 
demean  themselves,  for  the  time,  as  faith- 
ful subjects.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  conqueror  generally  leaves  them  in 
possession  of  their  property,  and  punishes 
them  only  for  rebellious  or  traitorous  con- 
duct. It  is  not  usual,  in  modern  times,  to 
change  the  fundamental  laws  of  a  conquered 
country;  but  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
conqueror  so  to  do  is  conceded  by  the  law 
of  nations. 

CONSANGUINITY,  the  relation  which 
subsists  between  persons  who  are  sprung 
from  the  same  stock  or  common  ancestor, 
in  distinction  .from  affinity  or  relation  by 
marriage.  It  terminates  in  the  sixth  or 
seventh  degree,  except  in  the  succession  to 
the  crown,  in  whieh  case  it  is  continued  to 
infinity.  Marriage  is  prohibited  by  the 
church  to  the  fourth  degree  of  consan- 
guinity inclusive. 

CON'SCIENCE,  in  ethics,  a  secret  tes. 
timony  of  the  souL  whereby  it  gives  its 
approbation  to  things  that  are  naturally 
good,  and  condemns  those  that  are  evil. 
Borne  writers  term  conscience  the  "  moral 
sense,"  and  consider  it  as  an  original  faculty 
of  our  nature;  others  allege  that  our  no- 
tions of  right  and  wrong  are  not  to  be 
deduced  from  a  single  principle  or  faculty, 
but  from  various  powers  of  the  understand- 
ing and  wifl. 

CONSCIOUSNESS,  the  knowledge  of 
sensations  and  mental  operations,  or  of 
what  passes  in  one's  own  mind. 

CON'SCRIPT,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an 
appellation  given  to  the  senators  of  Rome, 
who  were  called  conacript'fatkert,  on  ac- 
count of  their  names  being  entered  in  the 
register  of  the  senate.— —In  the  French 
armies,  an  enrolled  soldier,  or  recruit. 

CONSCRIPTION,  the  enlisting  the  in- 
habitants of  a  country  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  by  a  compulsory  levy,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  government.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  military  constitution  of  ancient 
Rome.  Under  the  consulship,  all  persons 
capable  of  bearing  arms  were  obliged, 
under  penalty  of  losing  their  fortune  and 


liberty,  to  assemble  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins, or  near  the  capitol,  where  the  consuls, 
seated  in  their  curule  chairs,  made  the 
levy  by  the  assistance  of  the  legionary  tri- 
bunes. The  consuls  ordered  such  as  they 
pleased  to  be  cited  out  of  each  tribe,  and 
every  one  was  obliged  to  answer  to  his 
name,  after  which  as  many  were  chosen  as 

were  wanted. Prance,  in  the  beginning 

of  the  revolution,  declared  it  the  duty  and 
honour  of  every  citizen  to  serve  in  the  army 
of  his  country.  Every  French  citizen  was 
born  a  soldier,  and  obliged  to  serve  in  the 
army  from  sixteen  to  forty  years  of  age: 
from  forty  to  sixty  he  belonged  to  the  na- 
tional guard.  Every  year  the  young  men 
of  the  military  age  were  assembled,  and 
distributed  in  the  different  military  divi- 
sions; and  it  was  decided  by  lot  who, 
among  the  able-bodied  men  of  suitable  age 
should  take  arms.  Thus  it  was  that  those 
prodigious  masses  were  so  quickly  raised, 
and  sent  to  the  field  of  slaughter. 

CONSECRATION,  the  act  of  devoting 
and  dedicating  anything  to  the  service  and 
worship  of  God.  Among  the  ancient  Chris- 
tians, the  consecration  of  churches  was  per- 
formed with  a  great  deal  of  pious  solemnity. 
In  England,  churches  have  been  always 
consecrated  with  particular  ceremonies,  the 
form  of  which  was  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  bishop. Cwuecrafwrnwas  also  a  reli- 
gious rite  among  the  Romans,  by  which 
they  set  any  person  or  thing  apart  for  sacred 
purposes,  as  their  high-priests ;  or  made  it 
sacred,  or  a  fit  object  of  divine  worship ;  as 
the  emperors,  their  wives,  or  children,  who 
were  in  this  manner  enrolled  among  the 
number  of  their  gods.  This  was  sometimes 
called  apotheonn,  but  on  medals  it  is  distin- 
guished by  the  word  contecratio,  with  an 
altar  or  some  other  sacred  symbol. 

CONSENT",  in  the  animal  economy,  an 
agreement  or  sympathy  by  which  one  ef- 
fected part  of  the  system  affects  some  dis- 
tant part.  This  consent  of  part*  is  sup- 
posed to  exist  in,  or  be  produced  by  the 
nerves ;  and  the  affections  to  be  communi- 
cated from  one  part  to  another  by  means  of 
their  ramifications  and  distribution  through 
the  body. 

CONSEC'TARY,  in  geometry,  some  con- 
sequent truth  obtained  from  a  demonstra- 
tion. 

CON'SEQUENCE,  that  which  follows  as 
an  inference  of  truth  and  reason,  from  ad- 
mitted premises  or  arguments.  Thus  "every 
rational  being  is  accountable  to  his  Maker  •, 
man  is  a  rational  being;  the  consequence 
then  must  be,  that  man  is  accountable  to 
his  Maker. 

CONSERVATOR,  an  officer  appointed 
for  the  security  and  preservation  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  some  cities,  corporations,  and 
communities.  The  ancient  office  of  conser- 
vator of  the  peace  is  now  performed  by  all 
judges  and  magistrates,  but  particularly 
by  what  we  now  tern  jutticet  of  the  peace. 

CONSERVATORY,  a  term  sometimes 
used  for  a  green-house.  It  is,  properly,  a 
huge  green-house  for  exotics,  in  which  the 
plants  are  planted  in  beds  and  borders,  and 
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not  in  tubs  or  pots,  as  in  the  common  green- 
house.  In   various   parts  of  Italy  and 

France  there  are  musical  schools,  called 
conservatories,  which  are  expressly  intended 
for  the  scientific  cultivation  of  musical 
talents,  and  from  which  many  first-rate 
composers,  as  well  as  vocalists,  have  attain- 
ed their  proficiency. 

CON'SERVE,  in  pharmacy,  a  form  of 
medicine  contrived  to  save  the  flowers, 
herbs,  roots,  fruits,  or  simples,  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  their  natural  fresh  state. 

CONSIDERATION,  in  law,  tbe  mate- 
rial cause  or  ground  of  a  contract,  without 
which  the  party  contracting  would  not  be 
bound.  A  consideration  is  either  express 
or  implied ;  express,  when  the  thing  to  be 
given  or  done  is  specified ;  implied,  when 
no  specific  consideration  is  agreed  upon,  but 
justice  requires  it,  and  the  law  implies  it :  as 
when  a  man  labours  for  another,  without 
stipulating  for  wages,  the  law  infers  that  he 
shall  receive  a  reasonable  consideration. 

CONSI'GNMENT  of  goods,  in  com- 
merce, is  tbe  delivering  or  making  them 
over  to  another :  thus,  goods  are  said  to  be 
consigned  to  a  factor,  when  they  are  sent  to 
him  for  sale,  &c.  He  who  consigns  the  goods 
is  called  the  Consi'gnor ;  and  the  person  to 
whom  they  are  sent  is  the  Consignee'. 

CONSISTENCE,  or  CONSISTENCY, 
that  state  of  a  body  in  which  its  component 
parts  remain  fixed.  Also,  congruity  and 
uniformity  in  opinions  and  actions. 

CONSISTO'RIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  coun- 
cil-house, or  place  of  audience. 

CONSISTORY  COURT,  the  place  or 
court  in  which  the  session  or  assembly  of 
ecclesiastical  persons  is  held  by  the  bishop 
or  his  chancellor. 

CONSOLIDATION,  in  the   civil  law, 


signifies  the  uniting  the  possession  or  profit 
of  land  with  the  property,  and  vice  versa. 
In  the  ecclesiastical  law,  it  is  the  uniting 


two  benefices  into  one  by  assent  of  the 
ordinary,  patron,  and  incumbent. Conso- 
lidation, in  surgery,  the  action  of  uniting 
broken  bones,  or  the  lips  of  a  wound,  by 
means  of  applications. 

CON'SOLS,  in  commerce,  funds  formed 
by  the  consolidation  (of  which  word  it  is  an 
abbreviation)  of  different  annuities,  which 
had  been  severally  formed  into  a  capital. 
[8ee  Funds.] 

CON'SOLE,  in  architecture,  a  bracket  or 
shoulder-piece:  or  an  ornament  cut  upon 
the  key  of  an  arch,  which  has  a  projecture, 
and  oil  occasion  serves  to  support  little  cor- 
nices, figures,  busts,  and  vases. 

CON'SONANT,  a  letter  so  named  because 
it  is  considered  as  being  sounded  only  in 
connection  with  a  vowel.  But  some  con- 
sonants have  no  sound,  even  when  united 
with  a  vowel,  and  others  have  a  very  imper- 
fect sound:  hence  some  are  called  mutes, 
and  others  semi-vowels. 

CONSONANTE,  in  music,  an  Italian  epi- 
thet for  all  agreeable  intervals. 

CONSPIRACY,  a  combination  of  men 
for  an  evil  purpose;  or  an  agreement  be- 
tween them  to  commit  some  crime  in  con- 
cert ;  as,  a  conspiracy  against  the  govern- 


ment.  In  law,  it  signifies  an  agreement 

between  two  or  more,  falsely  to  indict,  or 
procure  to  be  indicted,  an  innocent  person 
of  felony. 

CON  SFIR'ITO,  in  music,  an  Italian 
phrase,  denoting  that  the  part  is  to  be  play- 
ed with  spirit. 

CON'STABLE,  a  civil  officer,  anciently 
of  great  dignity,  as  the  Lord  High  Consta- 
ble of  England,  and  also  the  constables  or 
keepers  of  castles,  &c.  It  is  now  the  title 
of  an  officer  under  the  magistrates  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace,  whose  duty  prin- 
cipally consists  in  seizing  and  securing  per- 
sons guilty  of  tumultuary  offences.  There 
are  high  constables  and  petty  constables ; 
the  former  are  chosen  at  the  court  leets  of 
the  hundred  over  which  they  reside,  or  in  de- 
fault of  that,  by  the  justices  of  the  quarter- 
sessions,  and  are  removable  by  the  same  au- 
thority that  appoints  them.  The  petty  con- 
stables are  chosen  by  the  jury  of  the  court- 
leet,  or  if  no  court  is  held,  they  are  appoint- 
ed by  two  justices  of  the  peace. The 

Lord  High  Constable  of  England  had  the 
care  of  the  common  peace,  in  deeds  of  arms, 
and  matters  of  war.  His  power  was  so  great 
and  so  improperly  used,  that  it  was  abridged 
by  Richard  II.,  and  was  afterwards  forfeited 
in  the  person  of  Edward  Stafford,  duke  of 
Buckingham,  in  1521. 

CONSTAT,  a  certificate  given  out  of  the 
exchequer  to  a  person  who  intends  to  plead 
or  move  for  a  discharge  of  anything  in  that 
court.  The  effect  of  it  is  to  show  what  ap- 
pears upon  the  record,  respecting  the  mat- 
ter in  question. 

CONSTELLATION,  an  assemblage  or 
system  of  several  stars,  expressed  or  repre- 
sented under  the  name  and  figure  of  some 
animal  or  other  object,  as  a  bear,  a  ship,  and 
the  like ;  whence  they  have  derived  those 
appellations  which  are  convenient  in  de- 
scribing the  stars.  The  division  of  the  hea- 
vens into  constellations  is  very  ancient, 
probably  coeval  with  astronomy  itself.  Mo- 
dern astronomers  divide  the  whole  starry 
firmament  into  three  parts,  viz.  1.  The  con- 
stellations in  the  zodiac;  2.  Constellations 
north  of  the  zodiac ;  and  3.  Constellations 
south  of  the  zodiac.  Tbe  constellations  in 
the  zodiac  are  Aries;  Taurus;  Gemini; 
Cancer;  Leo,  Virgo;  Libra;  Scorpio;  8a- 

S'ttarius;  Capricornus;  Aquarius;  Pisces, 
any  young  persons  have  found  an  easy 
mode  of  remembering  the  names  and  order 
of  the  twelve  signs  by  the  aid  of  the  follow- 
ing lines  ;  and  therefore,  although  they  have 
neither  novelty  nor  elegance  to  recommend 
them,  their  insertion  here  may  not  be  al- 
together useless : 
The  ram,  the  buU,  the  heavenly  twins, 
And  next  the  crab  the  lion  shines, 

The  virgin  and  the  scales, 
The  scorpion,  archer,  and  sea-goat, 
The  man  that  holds  the  watering-pot, 

And  fish  with  glittering  tails. 
CONSTITUENT,  in  politics,  one  who  by 
his  vote  constitutes  or  elects  a  member  of 
parliament.-— Constituents,  in  physics,  the 
elementary  or  essential  parts  of  any  sub- 
stance. 
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CONSTITUTION,  in  politic,  any  tVirm 
or  principle  of  jtovefurtieiit,  n-siilarij-  con- 
stituted. CuHitifutinna  an?  flit  tier  iJuiCO- 
Cratic,  uriitocratic,  at  of  a  mixed  character. 
They  are,  1.  -D™<jrna/i(%  when  the  funda- 
mental law  jjufiriuitecs  to  every  ei  tweo,  equal 
Eurhti.  protection,.  &ud  participation,  direct 
Or  LixdireM:,  in  the  government,  mn.eli  fi&  tLe 
cqaatimtionft  of  the  United  State*  of  Ame- 
rican and  of  ssjioe  cantons  of  Sftitzcrluod. 
2,  .fYwfdCrafic,  when  the  constitution  f^ta- 
busLeei  privileged  chwsei,  as  the  nubility 
and  clf.Tprj,  and  cntruj(tfl  the  gnrflrni  1 1  ent 
entiwljr  tn  1  hem,  Olf  allows  them  a  very  dis- 
proporliouAte  share  of  it :  iUCh  a  Cnimita- 
tion  WM  that  of  Venire,  a.  Of  a  mUttl  rtm- 
raeteri  to  which  laltetfdivnrionbckinfeome 
mooarchia)  conEtitarioiis,  which  recognitt 
the  existence  of  a  Borcrri^n,  whose  power 
is  modified  by  other  branches  of  kotltu- 
xntnt,  of  a  more  or  leas  papular  cast,  t)f 
thin  kiudi  it  tht  Biutiiu  Cumbtithtio*. 
It  rbbj£u»  the  making  of  ]aw&  to  tbe  sote- 
reign,  iuui  the  IIuiucs  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, the  sovereign  being  at  the  same  time 
the  executive  power  and  personal  represen- 
tative of  the  nation:  the  House  of  Lords 
being  a  court  of  appeal  from  the  Courts  of 
Law;  and  the  House  of  Commons,  the  ori- 
ginator of  all  taxes  and  financial  grants, 
for  the  use  of  the  executive.  It  has  been 
truly  said,  that  "it  is  not  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  a  constitution,  that 
it  should  be  producible  in  a  visible  form. 
The  period  of  time  when  the  foundations 
of  the  present  English  government  were 
laid  by  the  association  of  the  people  in 
their  original  character .  cannot,  indeed,  be 
ascertained.  Many  of  the  laws  which  are 
in  use  to  this  day  in  Great  Britain,  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  remotest  period  of  anti- 
quity j  and  the  origin  even  of  the  institution 
of  juries,  an  institution  so  congenial  to  the 
genuine  spirit  of  freedom,  is  lost  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  fabulous  ages.  The  consti- 
tution of  Great  Britain  is  a  constitution  of 
principles,  not  of  articles;  and  however  fre- 
quently it  may  have  been  violated  by  ty- 
rants, monarchical,  aristocraticaL  or  demo- 
eratical,  the  people  have  always  found  it 
expedient  to  restore  the  original  foundation, 
while,  from  time  to  time,  they  have  been 
successful  in  improving  and  ornamenting 

the  building." By  the  word  Comstitu- 

vior,  is  also  meant,  a  particular  law,  ordi- 
nance, or  regulation  made  by  the  autho- 
rity of  any  superior ;  as,  the  novel  consti- 
tution* of  Justinian  and  his  successors; 

the   constitutions  of  Clarendon,  &c. 

Constitution,  in  medicine,  the  temperament 
of  the  whole  body,  arising  from  the  quality 
and  proportion  of  the  parts.  In  this  sense 
we  speak  of  a  robust  or  feeble  constitution, 
a  cold,  phlegmatic  or  sanguine  constitu- 
tion, Ac. 

CONSTRICTOR,  in  anatomy,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  several  muscles  on  account 
of  their  contracting  or  closing  some  of  the 
orifices  of  the  body;  as  the  Constrictor  la- 
biorum,  a  muscle  which  constitutes  the 
very  substance  of  the  lips  and  draws  them 
up  as  in  kissing;  or  the  Conttrictor  nasi,  a 


muscle  arising  above  the  dentet  incisorcs 
of  the  upper  jaw,  and  terminating  in  the 
aim  of  the  nose. 

CONSTRUCTION,  in  a  general  sense, 
the  manner  of  putting  together  the  parts 

of  a  building,  or  of  a  machine,  &c. In 

grammar,  syntax,  or  the  proper  arrange- 
ments of  words  in  a  sentence.  Also,  the 
manner  of  understanding  the  arrangement 
of  words,  or  of  understanding  facts:  thus 
we  say,  "let  us  give  the  author's  words  a 
rational  and  consistent  construction. 

CONSUA'LIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
festival  instituted  by  Romulus,  and  dedi- 
cated by  him  to  Neptune,  whom  he  termed 
Consus,  or  the  god  of  counsel  in  conse- 
quence of  his  successful  scheme  on  the  Sa- 
bine virgins. 

CONSUBSTANTIAL,  in  theology,  an 
epithet  signifying  of  the  same  substance: 
thus,  in  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, Christ  is  declared  consubstantial,  or 
of  one  substance  with  the  Father. 

CONSUBSTANTIATION,  a  tenet  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  the  members  of  which 
maintain  that  after  consecration  of  the  sa- 
cramental elements,  the  body  and  blood  of 
our  Saviour  are  substantially  present,  to- 
gether with  the  substance  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  which  is  called  consubstantiation,  or 
impanation. 

CON'SUL,  in  the  Roman  commonwealth, 
the  title  of  the  two  chief  magistrates,  whose 
power  was,  in  a  certain  degree,  absolute, 
but  who  were  chosen  only  for  one  year. 
The  authority  of  the  two  consuls  was  equal ; 
yet  the  Valerian  law  gave  the  right  of  prio- 
rity to  the  elder,  and  the  Julian  law  to  him 
who  had  the  greater  number  of  children; 
and  this  was  generally  called  consul  major, 
or  prior.  In  the  first  ages  of  Rome  they 
were  elected  from  patrician  families;  but 
in  the  year  of  Rome  388,  the  people  ob- 
tained the  privilege  of  electing  one  of  the 
consuls  from  their  own  body,  and  some- 
times both  were  plebeians. In  modern 

usage,  the  name  consul  is  given  to  an  officer 
appointed  to  reside  in  a  foreign  country, 
to  protect  the  interests  of  trade,  and  to  aid 
his  government  in  any  commercial  trans- 
actions with  such  country. 

CONSULTATION,  a  council  for  delibe- 
ration; as  a  consultation  of  physicians  was 
called. 

CONSUMPTION,  in  medicine,  a  word 
of  very  extensive  signification,  implying  all 
disorders  that  bring  decay  or  waste  upon 
the  constitution.  But  it  is  more  particu- 
larly the  disease  called  phthisis  pulmonalis, 
a  disorder  seated  in  the  lungs,  attended 
with  hectic  fever,  cough,  &c.  Hence  the 
word  consumptive  is  used  to  denote  the  in- 
cipient state  of  that  disease,  or  to  a  consti- 
tution predisposed  to  it. 

CONTA'GION,  that  subtile  matter  which 
proceeds  from  one  diseased  person  and  com- 
municates the  disease  to  another;  as  In 
cases  of  small-pox,  malignant  fevers,  &c, 
which  are  often  communicated  without 
contact. 

CONTENTS,  any  thine  or  things  held, 
included,  or  comprehended  within  a  limit 
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or  line;  as,  the  contents  of  a  cask  or  bale, 

the  contents  of  a  book,  &c. In  geometry, 

the  area  or  quantity  of  matter  or  space  in- 
cluded in  certain  lines. 

CON'TEXT,  the  parts  of  a  discourse 
which  precede  or  follow  the  sentence 
quoted ;  for  instance,  the  sense  of  a  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  is  often  illustrated  by  the 
context. 

CONTINENT,  in  geography,  a  great  ex- 
tent of  land,  not  disjoined  or  interrupted 
by  a  sea;  or  a  connected  tract  of  land  of 
great  extent,  as  the  Eastern  or  Western 

continent. The  continental  powers,  those 

whose  territories  are  situated  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe. 

CONTINENTAL  SYSTEM,  a  term 
given  to  a  plan  devised  by  Napoleon  to  ex- 
clude this  country  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  continent  of  Europe ;  thereby  to 

Jirevent  the  importation  of  British  manu- 
actures  and  commerce,  and  thus  to  com- 
pel the  English  government  to  make  peace 
upon  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  French 
ruler.  The  history  of  Napoleon's  conti- 
nental system  begins  with  the  decree  of 
Berlin  of  Nov.  21,  1806,  by  which  the  Bri- 
tish islands  were  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade;  all  commerce,  intercourse,  and 
correspondence  were  prohibited;  every 
Englishman  found  in  France,  or  in  any 
country  occupied  by  French  troops,  was 
declared  a  prisoner  of  war;  all  property 
belonging  to  Englishmen,  fair  prize,  and 
all  trade  in  English  goods  entirely  prohi- 
bited. Great  Britain  immediately  directed 
reprisals  against  the  Berlin  decree;  pro- 
hibiting all  neutral  vessels  from  sailing 
from  one  port  to  another  belonging  to 
France,  or  one  of  her  allies,  &c.  This  was 
met  by  counter-reprisals;  and  for  a  long 
time  a  fierce  and  most  annoying  system 
was  carried  on  for  the  annihilation  of  Bri- 
tish commerce;  the  effects  of  which  are 
still  felt,  from  the  rival  products  and  ma- 
nufactures on  the  continent  to  which  the 
system  gave  rise. 

CONTORTS,  one  of  Linnaeus'  natural 
orders,  including  plants  with  a  single 
twisted  petal.  Thus  we  say,  a  contorted 
corolla  wnen  the  edge  of  one  petal  lies  over 
the  next  in  an  oblique  direction. 

CONTORTION,  in  medicine,  a  twisting 
or  wresting  of  a  limb  or  member  of  the 
body  out  of  ils  natural  situation;  partial 
dislocation. 

CONTOUR",  in  painting,  sculpture,  &c., 
the  outline,  or  that  line  which  defines  or 
terminates  a  figure. 

CONTOURNE',  in  heraldry,  an  epithet 
for  a  beast,  standing  or  running  with  his 
face  to  the  sinister  side,  being  always  sup- 
posed to  look  to  the  right. 

CONTRA,  a  Latin  preposition  signifying 
against,  which  is  used  as  a  prefix  to  many 
English  words. 

CONTRABAND,  in  commerce,  is  a  term 
applied  to  such  goods  as  are  prohibited  to 
be  imported  or  exported,  either  by  the  laws 
of  a  particular  state,  or  by  special  treaties. 
——By  the  ancient  law  of  Europe,  a  ship 
conveying  any  contraband  article  was  lia- 


ble to  confiscation  as  well  as  the  article. 
But  in  the  modern  practice  of  the  courts 
of  admiralty  of  this  and  other  countries,  a 
milder  rule  has  been  adopted,  and  the  car- 
riage of  contraband  articles  is  attended 
only  with  the  loss  of  freight  and  expenses, 
unless  when  the  ship  belongs  to  the 
owner  of  the  contraband  cargo,  or  when 
the  simple  misconduct  of  conveying  such  a 
cargo  has  been  connected  with  other  ag- 
gravating circumstances. 

CONTRA-BAS'SO,  in  music,  Italian  for 
thorough-bass.  Also,  the  name  of  the  in- 
strument called  a  double  bass. 

CONTRACT,  a  covenant  or  agreement 
between  two  or  more  persons  with  a  lawful 
consideration  or  cause  which  binds  the  par- 
ties to  a  performance.— —Usuriotta  Contract, 
is  an  agreement  to  pay  more  interest  for 
money  than  the  law  allows. 

CONTRACTILE  FORCE,  that  property 
or  power  inherent  in  certain  elastic  bodies, 
whereby,  when  extended,  they  are  enabled 
to  draw  themselves  up  again  to  their  former 
dimensions. 

CONTRACTION,  in  a  general  sense,  the 
diminishing  the  extent  or  dimensions  of  a 

body. In  surgery,  the  shrinking  up  of 

the  muscles  or  arteries. In  grammar, 

the  reducing  two  syllables  into  one,  by  the 
omission  of  a  letter  or  syllable. 

CONTRAINDICATION,  in  medicine, 
an  indication,  from  some  peculiar  symptom 
or  fact,  that  forbids  the  method  of  cure 
which  the  general  tenor  of  the  disease  re- 
quires. 

CONTRAPUNTIST,  in  music,  one  skill- 
ed in  counterpoint. 

CONTRAST,  in  painting,  the  due  placing 
of  the  different  parts  and  objects  of  a  figure, 
that  they  may  be  suitably  opposed  to  each 
other. 

CONTRAVALLATION.  line  of,  in  for- 
tification, a  trench  guarded  with  a  para- 
pet  thrown  round  a  place  by  the  besiegers, 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  sallies  of 
the  garrison. 

CONTRAYER/VA,  the  genus  of  plants 
Dorttenia;  all  low  herbaceous  plants,  na- 
tives of  the  warm  climates  of  America,  and 
useful  as  diaphoretics. 

CONTRE,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  given 
to  several  bearings,  on  account  of  their  cut- 
ting the  shield  contrary  and  opposite  ways  : 
thus  we  meet  with  contre-bend,  contre-ckev- 
ron,  contre-pale,  &c. 

CONTRIBUTION,  in  a  general  sense, 
the  act  of  giving  to  a  common  stock.  In  a 
military  sense,  impositions  upon  a  country 
in  the  power  of  an  enemy,  which  are  levied 
under  various  pretences,  and  fur  various 
purposes,  usually  for  the  support  of  the 
army. 

CONTRO'LLER,  in  law,  an  overseer  or 
officer  appointed  to  control  or  verify  the  ac- 
counts or  other  officers. 

CONTUMACY,  in  law,  a  refusal  to  ap- 
pear in  court  when  legally  summoned,  or 
disobedience  to  its  rules  and  orders. 

CONVALESCENCE,  the  insensible  re- 
covery of  health  and  strength  after  disease. 

CON  VALLA'RIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
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the  kexandria-rnonogjfnia  class  of  plants ; 
comprehending  the  lUy  of  the  valley,  and  a 
few  other  similar  plants. 

CONVENTICLE,  a  private  assembly  or 
meeting,  for  the  exercise  of  religion ;  the 
word  was  at  first  an  appellation  of  reproach 
to  the  religions  assemblies  of  Wickhffe,  in 
the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II., 
and  is  now  usually  applied  to  a  meeting  of 
dissenters  from  the  established  church.— 
As  the  word  conventicle,  in  strict  propriety, 
denotes  an  unlawful  assembly,  it  cannot  be 
justly  applied  to  the  assembling  of  persons 
in  places  of  worship,  which  are  licensed  ac- 
cording to  the  requisitions  of  law. 

CONVENTION,  inlaw,  an  extraordinary 

assembly  of  the  estates  of  the  realm. In 

military  affairs,  an  agreement  entered  into 
between  two  bodies  of  troops  opposed  to 
each  other ;  or  an  agreement  previous  to  a 
definitive  treaty.-— —National  convention, 
the  name  of  the  assembly  by  which  the 
government  of  France  was  conducted  du- 
ring a  period  of  the  revolution. 

CONVERGING,  tending  to  one  point. 

Converging   line*,  in   geometry,  lines 

which  occasionally  approximate.— Con- 
verging rajft,  in  optics,  those  rays  that  pro- 
ceed  from  different  points  of  an  object,  and 
incline  towards  one  another  until  they  meet. 
-—Converging  tenet,  in  mathematics,  is 
that  in  which  the  magnitude  of  the  several 
terms  gradually  diminishes. 

CONVERSE,  in  mathematics,  an  oppo- 
site proposition:  thus,  after  drawing  a  con- 
clusion from  something  supposed,  we  invert 
the  order,  making  the  conclusion  the  sup- 
position or  premises,  and  draw  from  it  what 
was  first  supposed. 

CONVERSION,  in  a  theological  sense, 
that  change  in  man  by  which  the  enmity 
of  the  heart  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  will  are  subdued,  and  are 
succeeded  by  supreme  love  to  God  and  his 
moral  government;  and  a  reformation  of 

life. Convertion  of  equation*,  in  algebra, 

the  reducing  of  a  fractional  equation  into 
an  integral  one.— —Convertion  of  a  propo- 
sition, in  logic,  is  a  changing  of  the  sub- 
ject into  the  place  of  the  predicate,  and 
still  retaining  the  quality  of  the  proposi- 
tion. 

CONVEX,  anything  rising  or  swelling 
on  the  exterior  surface  into  a  spherical  or 
round  form ;  as,  a  convex  lens  or  mirror. 

CONVEYANCE,  in  law,  a  deed  or  in- 
strument by  which  lands,  Ac-,  are  conveyed 
or  made  over  to  another. 

CONVEY'ANCER,  one  who  professes  to 
draw  deeds,  mortgages,  and  conveyances  of 
estates.  This  profession  requires  great 
knowledge  of  the  law,  and  a  solid  and  clear 
understanding;  for  on  conveyancing  the 
securityof  property  greatly  depends. 

CONVlVlUM,  in  antiquity,  a  banquet 
or  entertainment  given  to  a  friendly  party. 

CONVICT,  in  law,  a  person  found  guilty 
of  a  crime  alleged  against  him,  either  by  the 
verdict  of  a  jury,  or  other  legal  decision. 

CONVICTION,  the  act  of  proving  guilty 
of  an  offence  charged  against  a  person  by  a 
legal  tribunal.    Also,  the  state  of  being 


sensible  of  guilt ;  as,  by  conviction  a  sinner 
is  brought  to  repentance. 

CONVOCATION,  an  assembly  of  the 
clergy  of  England,  which  at  present  is  mere- 
ly nominal.  Its  province  is  stated  to  be  the 
enactment  of  canon-law,  subject  to  the  li- 
cence of  the  king ;  and  the  examination  and 
censuring  of  all  heretical  and  schismatical 
books  and  persons ;  but  from  its  judicial 
proceedings  lies  an  appeal  to  the  king  in 
icery,   or  his  delegates.    It  is   held 


during  the  session  of  parliament,  and  con- 
sists of  an  upper  and  a  lower  house :  in 
the  upper  sit  the  bishops,  and  in  the  lower 


the  interior  clergy,  who  are  represented  by 
their  proctors,  and  all  the  deans  and  arch- 
deacons ;  in  all,  143  divines. 

CONVOLUTED,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
denoting  that  one  part  is  rolled  on  another ; 
as  the  sides  or  margins  of  nascent  leaves  in 
plants. 

CONVOLVULUS,  Bindweed;  a  genus 
of  plants  of  many  species.  Class  5  Pentan- 
drut,  order  1  Monogyni*. 

CONVOY,  ships  of  war  which  accom- 
pany merchantmen  in  time  of  war,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
—By  land,  any  body  of  troops  which  ac- 
company provision,  ammunition,  or  other 
property  for  protection. 

CONVULSION,  (epatmus),  in  medicine, 
a  preternatural  and  violent  contraction  of 
the  membraneous  and  muscular  parts, 
arising  from  a  spasmodic  stricture  of  the 
membranes  surrounding  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  the  nerves  distributed  from  it. 

CG/NU8,  in  conchology,  a  genus  of  ani- 
mals, class  Vermel,  order  Tettacea.  There 
cones  inhabit  the  ocean,  and  are  generally 
found  on  rocky  shores :  many  of  the  shells 
are  extremely  beautiful. 

COOM,  a  term  applied  to  the  soot  that 
gathers  over  an  oven's  mouth  ;  also  for  that 
black,  greasy  substance,  which  works  out 
of  the  wheels  of  carriages. 

COOT,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of  the  genus 
Fulica,  frequenting  lakes  and  other  still 
waters.  It  makes  its  nest  among  rushes, 
with  grasses  and  reeds,  floating  on  the 
water. 

COPAIBA,  BALSAM  OF,  a  liquid  re- 
sinous juice  flowing  from  incisions  made  in 
the  stem  of  a  tree  called  Copaifero.  officinalis, 
growing  in  South  America.  It  is  of  the 
consistence  of  oil,  and  as  a  medicine  is  cor- 
roborating and  detergent. 

COTAL,  improperly  called  gum  copal, 
a  gum  of  the  resinous  kind,  the  concrete 
juice  of  a  tree,  called  rhtu  copallinum,  which 
grows  in  South  America.  Copal  greatly  re- 
sembles amber  in  appearance:  it  is  hard, 
transparent,  and  odoriferous,  and  makes  an 
excellent  varnish. 

COTECK,  a  small  Russian  coin,  equal  to 
about  one  farthing  English. 

COPER'NICAN  SYSTEM,  that  system 
of  the  universe  which  was  anciently  taught 
by  Pythagoras,  and  afterwards  revived  by 
Copernicus,  a  Polish  astronomer.  Accord- 
ing to  this  system,  the  sun  is  supposed  to 
be  placed  in  the  centre,  and  all  the  other 
bodies  to  revolve  round  it  in  a  particular 
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order;  which  theory  is  now  universally 
adopted,  under  the  name  of  the  Solar  Sys- 
tem. 

COTING,  in  masonry,  the  stone  corering 
on  the  topof  awalL 

COPPER,  one  of  the  six  primitive  metals, 
of  a  pale  red  colour  tinged  with  yelloW. 
Copper  is  not  mnfrequently  found  native, 
sometimes  in  small  and  slender  fibres,  ana 
sometimes  in  little  globular  and  irregu- 
lar masses ;  but  it  is  most  frequently  found 
in  the  state  of  ore.  Next  to  gold,  silver, 
and  platina,  it  is  the  most  ductile  and  mal- 
leabfe  of  the  metals,  and  it  is  more  elastic 
than  any  metal  except  steel,  and  the  most 
sonorous  of  all  the  metals.  Copper  in  sheets 
is  much  used  for  covering  the  bottoms  of 
ships,  for  boilers  and  other  utensils :  mixed 
with  tin  it  forms  bell-metal ;  with  a  smaller 
proportion,  bronse;  and  with  sine,  it  forms 

brass,  pinchbeck,  &c. Great  Britain  has 

various  copper-mines,  in  Cornwall,  Devon- 
shire, Wales,  Ac,  but  particularly  in  the 
first.  Though  known  long  before,  the  Cor* 
nish  copper-mines  were  not  wrought  with 
mach  spirit  till  last  century.  From  173$ 
to  1785,  they  produced,  at  an  average, 
about  700  tons  per  year  of  pure  copper; 
during  the  ten  years  from  1776  to 
1785»  they  produced  at  an  average  2,660 
tons.  In  1798,  the  produce  exceeded  5000 ; 
and  it  now  amounts  to  about  13,000 
tons,  worth,  at  1001.  a  ton,  no '  less  than 
1,200,0001.  sterling  I  In  1768,  the  famous 
mines  in  the  Paris  mountain,  near  Amlwch, 
in  Anglesea,  were  discovered.    The  sup- 

Jlies  of  ore  furnished  by  them  were  for  a 
rag  time  abundant  beyond  all  precedent ; 
but  for  many  years  past  the  productiveness 
of  the  mine  has  been  declining ;  and  it 
now  yields  comparatively  little  •copper. 
At  present,  the  entire  produce  of  the  cop- 
per mines  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  may  be  estimated  at  about 
15,000  tons ;  and  Great  Britain,  instead  of 
*  ig,  as  formerly,  dependent  on  foreii 


being,  as  formerly,  dependent  on  foreigners 
for  the  greater  part  of  her  supplies  of  this 
valuable  metal,  has  for  many  yean  past 
been  one  of  the  principal  markets  for  the 


lupply  of  others. " 
COPPE 


-  'ERAS,  sulphate  of  iron,  commonly 
called  green  vitriol ;  a  salt  of  a  peculiar  as- 
tringent taste,  and  of  various  colours,  though 
most  usually  green.  If  sulphuric  acid  be 
diluted  with  water,  and  poured  upon  iron, 
much  effervescence  will  be  perceptible;  the 
metal  will  be  dissolved,  and  the  solution, 
when  evaporated,  will  exhibit  the  sulphate  of 
iron,  or  common  copperas,  which  is  a  neutral 
salt  in  a  very  impure  state.  Copperas  is  the 
basis  of  many  dyes:  it  gives  a  fine  black, 
though  it  rather  subjects  the  material  to 
decay,  unless  used  with  extreme  caution, 
the  least  exeess  occasioning  the  cloth,  &c. 
to  rot  very  soon. 

COPPERPLATE,  a  plate  of  copper  on 
which  figures  are  engraven ;  also  the  im- 
pression taken  from  that  plate. Copper- 
plate Printing  is  performed  bv  means  of 
wbat  is  called  a  rolling-press.  The  engraved 
plate  u«)vered  with  ink,  made  of  oil  and 
Frankfort  black,  then  cleanly  wiped  on  the 


andonpeini 
with 


smooth  parts,  and  laid  on  wet  soft  paper; 
*  sing  passed  between  two  cylinders 
it  force,  the  impression  of  the  en- 
part  is  perfectly  transferred  to  the 

COPPICE,  or  COP8E,  a  wood  of  small 
growth,  cut  at  certain  times,  and  used  prin- 
cipally for  fuel. 

COPPLE-DU8T,  powder  used  in  purify- 
ing metals. 

COPPLE-STONES,  lumps  and  fragments 
of  stone  brought  from  adjacent  cliffs,  and 
rounded  by  the  continual  action  of  the 


COPTIC,  the  language  of  the  Copts,  or 
any  thing  pertaining  to  those  people,  who 
are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, and  called  Coptki  or  Copt*,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Arabians  and  other  inhabit- 
ants of  modern  Egypt. 

COPULA,  the  word  that  connects  any 
two  terms  in  an  affirmative  or  negative  pro- 
position ;  as  M  God  made  man ;"  "Religion 
t«  indispensable  to  happiness." 

COPULATIVE  PROPOSITIONS,  in  lo- 
gic, those  where  the  subject  and  predicate 
are  so  linked  together,  by  copulative  con- 
junctions, that  they  may  be  all  severally  af- 
firmed or  denied  one  of  another.  M  Science 
and  literature  enlighten  the  mind,  and 
greatly  increase  our   intellectual    enjoy- 


COPT,  in  law,  signifies  the  transcript  of 
any  original  writing,  as  the  copy  of  a  patent, 
charter,  deed,  &c.  A  common  deed  ean- 
not  be  proved  by  a  cony  or  counterpart, 
where  the  original  may  be  psoeured.  But 
if  the  deed  be  enrolled,  certifying  an  at- 
tested copy  is  proof  of  the  enrolment,  such 

copy  may  be  given  in  evidence. Copy  is 

also  used  for  the  imitation  of  an  original 
work,  more  particularly  in  paintings,  and 
other  works  of  art.— —Copy,  among  print- 
ers, denotes  the  manuscript  or  original  of 
a  book,  given  to  be  printed.  Also,  when 
we  speak  of  a  book,  or  a  set  of  books,  we 
say  a  copy ;  as,  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures ;  a 
copy  of  8ir  Walter  Scotf  s  works,  &c. 

COPYHOLD,  a  tenure  of  landed  pro- 
perty, by  which  the  tenant  holds  his  land 
by  eopv  of  court  roll  of  the  manor  at  the  wiU 
of  the  lord,  or  rather,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  manor  by  which  such  estate  is 
discernible. 

COPYRIGHT,  the  exclusive  right  of 
printing  and  publishing  copies  of  any  lite- 
rary performance,  either  by  an  author  in  his 
own  right,  or  vested  in  the  hands  of  those 
to  whom  he  may  have  assigned  that  right. 

COQUETTE,  a  light,  trifling  girl,  who 
endeavours  to  attract  admiration  by  making 
a  display  of  her  amatory  arts,  from  a  desire 
to  gratify  vanity,  rather  than  to  secure  a 
lover.  The  species  is  very  numerous,  and 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  fair  sex.  In 
France,  the  males  are  easily  designated  by 
the  masculine  termination,  as  coquet;  but 
in  England,  we  have  to  use  male  as  a  prefix 
to  the  wdrd,  when  we  speak  of  one  of  these 
silly  flutterers. 

COB,  in  anatomy,  the  heart.— —Cor  Ca~ 
roll,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation  in  the 
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northern  hemisphere,  situated  between  the 
Coma  BerenieU  and  Urta  Major,  so  called 
by  Dr.  Halley  in  honour  of  King  Charles. 
——Cor  Hydra,  a  fixed  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, in  the  constellation  Hydra. Cor 

Leonie,  or  Regulut,  a  fixed  star  of  the  first 

magnitude,  in  the  constellation  Leo. Cor 

Veneris,  the  name  of  a  beautiful  kind  of 
heart-shells. 

CORACOBRACHIA'LIS,  in  anatomy,  a 
muscle  that  has  its  origin  at  the  caracoid 
process  of  the  scapula,  and  its  termination 
about  the  middle  part  of  the  arm.  Its  use 
is  to  raise  the  arm  upward  and  forward. 

CORACOHYOIDjE'US,  in  anatomy,  a 
muscle  which  arises  from  the  upper  edge  of 
the  scapula,  and  inserted  in  the  ot  hyoides, 
which  it  serves  to  pull  obliquely  down- 
wards. 

COB'ACOID,  in  anatomy,  a  small  sharp 
process  of  the  scapula,  shaped  like  a  crow's 

COR'AL,  in  soology,  a  genus  of  zoophyte 
found  in  the  sea,  attached  to  stones,  bones, 
shells,  Ac.  Coral  is  red,  white,  and  black ; 
and  was  formerly  believed  to  be  a  vegetable 
substance,  but  is  now  ascertained  to  be 
composed  of  a  congeries  of  animals.  The 
islands  in  the  South  Seas  are  principally 
coral  rocks  covered  with  earth,  which  nave 
been  formed  by  them  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean.  The  coral  fishery  is  particularly 
followed  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coast 
of  France,  where  the  red  coral  most  abounds. 
The  coral  is  attached  to  the  sub-marine 
rocks,  as  a  tree  is  by  its  roots,  but  the 
branches,  instead  of  growing  upwards, 
shoot  downwards  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  sea;  a  conformation  favourable  to 
breaking  them  off,  and  bringing  them  up. 
For  this  kind  of  fishing,  eight  men,  who 
are  excellent  divers,  equip  a  felucca  or 
small  boat,  called  commonly  a  coralline ; 
carrying  with  them  a  large  wooden  cross, 
with  strong,  equal,  and  long  arms,  each 
bearing  a  stout  bag-net.  They  attach  a 
strong  rope  to  the  middle  of  the  cross, 
and  let  it  down  horizontally  into  the  sea, 
having  loaded  its  centre  with  a  weight  suf- 
ficient to  sink  it.  The  diver  follows  the 
cross,  pushes  one  arm  of  it  after  another 
into  the  hollows  of  the  rocks,  so  as  to  en- 

t'Tir'^  t>A  rriyn\  \~  thr  -.'**.  ;   vrhfTH  VllS  JWm- 

radrai  ni  tlip  hfifitn  pull  up  the  croi»  iind  its 
aflc(imnaniLriri]l>. 

i'i.HI"  Ai.-TBiiK,  6*  Fr?iliriitii,  a  gwiunof 
plants,  of  several  p  pen  ei,  unlive*  of  Africa 
and  America.  They  ap*  All  Grubby  flower- 
ing plant*,  adorn i!>l  chii'lly  with  tnfultatu  or 
three-lobcd  leavci,  ami  leaflet  spikes  of 
papOioaaceous  towcra. 

CO  ft'  AL  LI  FOR  M,  farted,  croaked,  and 
irregular,  Ukf  coraJ. 

CUft'AljUNJS,  n  submarine  pl*nt-like 
body,  cunaistinjr  of  many  ilctid*-r  {darted 

hi  •■,.  I,,      r<"ifmliLililr  -unii'  v[irr  »  ■  ■■!  s. 

In    tltt!    Liniuran    system,    corulliue*    are 

classed  with  [be  tuopUy if* , farnltiae  is 

aH'i  u  nnn-iL]  ItoftL  u«cdru  llu'  cuml  fl*]n-ri<*s. 

001 -ALL1TK,  a  mineral  ■ubttaurc  or 
petrlfsriton,  j»  Uw  ben  of  corn! 

COfrALLOlD,  a  specie*  of  nirftHuie,  re- 


sembling woven  cloth  in  texture,  consisting 
of  arrangements  of  very  small  cells. 

COR'BEIL,  in  fortification,  a  little  basket, 
to  be  filled  with  earth,  and  set  upon  a  para- 
pet, to  shelter  men  from  the  fire  of  be- 
siegers. 

COR'BEL,  in  building,  a  short  piece  of 
timber  in  a  wall,  jutting  six  or  eight  inches, 
in  the  manner  of  a  shoulder-piece ;  some- 
times placed  for  strength  under  the  semi- 
girder  of  a  platform. 

COR'CULUM,  or  COR'CULE,  in  botany, 
the  embryo  of  the  seed,  or  rudiment  of  a 
future  plant,  attached  to  and  involved  in  the 
cotyledons. 

CORD' AGE,  every  description  of  ropes 
and  lines  used  on  shipboard,  but  more  par- 
ticularly that  used  in  the  running  rigging  of 
a  ship. 

CORD'ATE,  a  term  used  by  naturalists 
for  heart-shaped;  thus,  in  botany,  a  cordate 
leaf  means  one  which  resembles  the  longi- 
tudinal section  of  the  heart ;  cordate-lan- 
ceolate, shaped  like  a  heart,  but  gradually 
tapering  towards  each  extremity;  cordate- 
tagittate,  heart-shaped,  but  resembling  the 
head  of  an  arrow. 

CORDELIER,  in  church  history,  a  grey 
friar  or  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis. 
The  cordeliers  wear  a  white  girdle  or  rope, 
tied  with  three  knots,  and  called  the  cord 
of  St.  Francis;  but  the  design  of  it,  they 
say,  is  to  commemorate  the  bands  where- 
with Christ  was  bound. 

CORDELIERS.  This  word, as  we  have 
seen  above,  originally  signified  an  order  of 
Franciscan  monks  ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
given  to  a  society  of  Jacobins  in  France  from 
1792  to  1794,  who  were  so  called  from  their 
place  of  meeting.  They  were  distinguished 
by  the  violence  of  their  speeches  and  con- 
duct, and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  exe- 
crable crimes  which  disgraced  the  French 
name  and  nation  during  the  early  periods 
of  revolutionary  anarchy. 

COR'DIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  5  Pentandria,  order  I  Monogynia.  The 
species  are  all  trees. 

COR'DIAL,  in  medicine,  whatever  ex- 
cites the  system,  raises  the  spirits,  and 
quickly  produces  strength  and  cheerfulness. 

COR'DON,  in  fortification,  arow  of  stones 
jutting  before  the  rampart,  and  the  basis  of 
the  parapet.  The  word  cordon  is  still  more 
used  to  denote  a  line  or  series  of  military 
posts;  as,  a  cordon  of  troops.  Cordon  also 
signifies  a  ribbon,  as  the  cordon  bleu,  the 
badge  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

CORD'OVAN,  leather  made  of  goat  skin, 
and  named  from  Cordova  in  Spain. 

CORE' I  A,  in  antiquity,  a  festival  in  ho- 
nour of  Proserpine. 

COREOPSIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  19  Syngeneria,  order  3  Polu- 
gamia  fnutanea.  The  species  are  mostly 
perennials. 

CORIA'CEOUS,  stiff,  like  leather:  a  bo- 
tanic term  for  leaves,  capsules,  &c.  when  in 
that  state. 

CORIAN'DER,  the  Coriandrvn  sativum 
of  Linnaeus,  an  annual  plant,  the  seed  of 
which  when  dry  is  an  agreeable  aromatic. 


MANY   AlfCIBHT   AUTHOBS   ATTBIBUTB   SUPERSTITIOUS    QUALITIES   TO   CORAL. 
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It  is  occasionally  employed  aa  a  sudorific, 
and  as  a  corrective  of  certain  purgatives. 

CORIA'RI  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  S3  Dioecia,  order  10  Decundrw.  The 
species  are  shrubs,  as  Coriarm  myrtifolia, 
myrtle-leaved  sumach,  &c. 

CORINTHIAN,  pertaining  to  Corinth, 
a  celebrated  city  of  Greece.  The  Corin- 
thian Order,-  in  architecture,  is  the  noblest 
and  richest  of  the  five  orders.  Its  capital 
is  adorned  with  two  rows  of  lew  ep,  between 
which  arise  little  stalks  or  cauliooles,  form- 
ing sixteen  volutes. 

CO'RIUM,  in  anatomy,  any  thing  which 
serves  as  an  integument  or  covering;  as 
the  skin  or  hide  or  an  animal,  the  shell  of 
an  egg,&c 

CORK,  the  bark  of  the  cork-tree,  a  spe- 
cies of  querent,  or  oak,  growing,  in  great 
abundance,  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France. 
The  bark  is  taken  from  the  tree  by  making 
an  incision  down  the  whole  height  of  the 
trunk,  and,  at  each  extremity,  another  round 
the  girth.  The  tree  is  supplied  with  this 
coat  in  a  degree  so  peculiarly  abundant, 
that  it  not  only  continues  to  flourish  unin- 
jured by  the  act  of  barking,  but,  in  its 
natural  state,  regularly  sheds  the  whole, 
and  acquires  a  new  covering.  Cork  is  light, 
porous,  nearly  impervious  to  most  liquors, 
and  wonderfully  elastic  i  qualities  which 
render  it  superior  to  all  other  substances 
for  stoppers  for  bottles,  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  it  is  principally  made  use  of.  It 
is  also  employed  as  buoys  to  float  nets,  in 
the  construction  of  life-boats,  the  making 
of  water-proof  shoes,  and  in  various  other 
ways.  There  are  two  sorts  of  cork,  the 
white  and  the  black ;  the  former  grows  in 
France,  and  the  latter  in  Spam.  The 
cakes  of  the  white  are  usually  more  beau- 
tiful, more  smooth,  lighter,  and  of  a  finer 
grain  than  the  black ;  and  when  this  kind 
is  burned  in  close  vessels  it  forms  the  pig- 
ment called  Spanith  black.  The  uses  of 
enrk  -HTTP  ttpII  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
Bit'1  nearly  thu  saliu!  tn  vi  lik'Ll  it  j«  ap- 
pl;.'*3  hy  Tin, 

COR'MUILANT,  or  COE'VORANT,  an 
exceedtiiifl}'  T-uracimiii  hird  of  the  pelican 
tribe.    It  Wild*  on  thfc  highest  clhTi  hang- 
in K  ij-rer  the  sen.,  and  feuds  nn  Qeh. 
Vi  i  A.N\  ftiri  titiceuus  seed,  n*.  that  of  wheat, 
and  pjniEe,     Tfl  suurt,  it 
ich 
\e 


i  all  Lho  kinds  rjf  p 


food  of  tiieu  and  honea. 
aU.'  '.:■  'h.-  \uird  I'.r  ^rrii*»  gMWUM  uj 
flcL-.N..  fi,<-  intlttfi  nv  Stalk*,  i..  -n^,  in  rinded 
is  the  wuril  turn,  until  Bejisirateu  from  the 

ears. Coin,  in  surpcrj*,  an  excrescence 

or  liurri  tuhereie  iik-e  a  flat  wart,  growing 
in  the  ffct,  especially  upon  thf>  joints  of  the 
toes.  Corns  are  jus-ilj  attributed  to  the 
pressure  of  tight  or  narrow- toed  ilujta,  ea- 
pecially  if  a  person  is  obliged  to  stand  or 
walk  much. 

CORN'EA,  in  anatomy,  the  transparent 
membrane  in  the  fore-part  of  the  eye, 
through  which  the  rays  of  light  pass. 

COR'NEL-TREE,  or  COR^E'LIAN- 
TREE,  the  dog-wood,  or  cornelian  cherry- 
tree,  a  genus  of  plants  of  several  species. 


The  maocula,  or  cornelian  cherry-tree,  has 
a  stem  twenty,  feet  high,  and  produces  a 
small,  red,  acid  fruit. 

COR'NET,  an  instrument  yery  similar 
to  a  trumpet,  which  is  used  in  the  army. 
——Also  a  commissioned  officer  in  a  troop 
of  cavalry,  He  bears  the  colours,  and  com- 
mands in  the  absence  of  the  lieutenant. 
His  rank  or  commission  is  called  a  eormttey. 
-  CORN'FLAG,  in  botany,  the  Gladiolus, 
a  genus  of  plants,  having  a  double  tuberose 
root,  with  leaves  tike  the  fleur-de-lis,  and  a 
flower  consisting  of  one  petal,  shaped  like 
the  lily. 

COR'NICE,  in  architecture,  the  upper- 
most member  of  the  entablature  of  a  co- 
lumn; or  any  moulded  projection  that 
crowns  or  finishes  the  part  to  which  it  is 
affixed,  as  the  cornice  of  a  room,  a  door,  &c. 

CORNIC'ULATE,  in  botany,  bearing  a 
little  spur  or  horn. 

CORNUCO'PIA,  or  the  Honn  or 
PiiBnty,  a  source  whence,  according  to  the 
ancient  poets,  every  production  of  the  earth 
was  lavished;  a  gift  from  Jupiter  to  his 
nurse,  the  goat  Amalthea.  In  elucidation 
of  this  fable,  it  has  been  said  that  in  Lybia, 
the  ancient  name  of  a  part  of  Africa,  there 
was  a  little  territory,  in  shape  not  ill  re- 
sembling a  bullock's  horn,  which  Ammon, 
the  king,  gave  to  his  daughter  Amalthea, 
the  nurse  of  Jupiter.  Upon  medals  the  cor- 
nucopia is  given  to  all  deities,  genii,  and 
heroes,  to  mark  the  felicity  and  abundance 
of  all  the  wealth  procured  by  the  goodness 
of  the  former,  or  the  care  and  valour  of  the 
latter. 

CORNUCOTLS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 

{lants,  class  3  Triandria,  order  S  Digynia. 
t  is  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
flowers  in  the  involucre  to  a  horn  of  plenty. 

COR'NUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  4  Tetandria,  order  2  Digynia.  The 
species  arc  trae*  f>r  *hmh?,  as  eamm  vhm- 
enh,  the  enruelian  cherry,,  cornut  Jtorida, 
and  many  others. 

COR'tiH  AMMO'KIA,  a  shell,  in  shnpe 
re&fi'iuMinff  el  rain's  horn. 

CQROI/LA  or  COR  OL,  in  helnny,  the 
lehfy  parta  of  a  flower,  which  in  iunjfc«l  with 
divers  colour*,  aud  which  surround*  the 
parts  ot"  fructification,  Each  leaf  ur  tlivj  aion 
of  the  eorulla  is  railed  a  petal ;  and  word- 
ing as  thctfl  is  one,  two,  or  three  of  these 
petals,  the  corolla  u  said  io  he  mono- 
per ulnae,  dipctaSuns,  tri peialnui,,  &c* 

COROLLA  HT,  ti  conclusion  or  couae- 
queuces  diaVru  injiXi  pifcuiiBco,  or  from  what 
is  advanced  or  demonstrated. 

COR'OLLULE,  or  COR'OLLET,  a  term 
used  by  botanists  for  one  of  the  little  partial 
flowers,  which  together  make  up  the  com- 
pound ones ;  the  floret  is  an  aggregate  flower. 

COROTNA,  in  architecture,  a  large  flat 
member  of  a  cornice,  crowning  the  entab- 
lature and  the  whole  order.— —-In  anatomy, 
the  upper  surface  of  the  molar  teeth  or 

grinders. In  optics,  a  halo  or  luminous 

circle  round  the  sun  or  moon. In  botany, 

the  circumference  or  margin  of  a  radiated 
compound  flower. 
CORONA'LIS  SUTU'RA,  in  anatomy, 
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the  coronal  suture,  or  Brit  suture  of  the 
skull,  which  reaches  transversely  from  one 
temple  to  the  other,  and  joins  the  os/rontis 
with  the  ossa  parietelia. 

COR'ONARYVESSELS.  certain  Tea- 
sels which  furnish  the  substance  of  the 
heart  with  blood.-— —Coronary  arteries,  two 
arteries  springing  out  of  tbe  aorta,  before 
it  leaves  the  pericardium.-—-- Coronary 
vein,  a  vein  diffused  over  the  exterior  sur- 
face of  the  heart.  It  is  formed  of  several 
branches  arising  from  all  parts  of  the 
viscus,  and  terminates  in  the  vena  cava, 
whither  it  conveys  the  remains  of  the  blood 
brought  by  the  coronary  arteries. 

CORONA'RLfi,  the  tenth  Limuean  na- 
tural order  of  plants,  containing  hyacinths, 
lilies,  and  other  herbaceous  and  perennial 


CORONATION,  the  public  and  solemn 
ceremony  of  crowning,  or  investing  a  prince 
with  the  insignia  of  royalty,  in  acknow- 
ledgment  of  his  right  to  govern  the  king- 
dom; at  which  time  the  prince  swears  re- 
ciprocally to  the  people,  to  observe  the  laws, 
customs,  and  privileges  of  the  kingdom,  and 
to  act  and  do  all  things  conformable  thereto. 
The  jforjtvof  the  coronation  oath  of  » .British, 
monarch  is  as  follows:  "I  solemnly  promise 
and  swear  to  govern  the  people  of  this 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  the  dominions  thereto  belonging, 
according  to  the  statutes  in  parliament 
agreed  on,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
same ;  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  to  main- 
tain the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  Protestant  reformed 
religion  established  by  the  law ;  to  preserve 
unto  the  bishops  and  the  clergy  of  this 
realm,  and  the  churches  committed  to  their 
charge,  all  such  rights  and  privileges  as  by 
law  do  or  shall  appertain  unto  them  or  any 
of  them."  After  this,  the  king  or  queen, 
laying  bis  or  her  hand  upon  the  holy 
Gospels,  shall  say,  "The  things  which  I 
have  before  promised,  I  will  perform  and 
keep ;  so  help  me  God. 

COR'ONER,  the  presiding  officer  in  a 
jury  convened  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
sudden  deaths. 

CORONET,  in  heraldry, a  small  crown 
worn  by  the  nobility.  The  coronet  of  a 
duke  is  adorned  with  strawberry  leaves; 
that  of  a  marquis  has  leaves  with  pearls  in- 
terspersed :  that  of  an  earl  has  the  pearls 
raised  on  the  tops  of  the  leaves ;  that  of  a 
viscount  is  surrounded  with  pearls  only; 
that  of  a  baron  has  only  four  pearls. 

COR'ONET,  or  CORNET,  in  farriery, 
the  upper  part  of  a  horse's  hoof. 

CORPORAL,  the  lowest  military  officer 
in  a  company  of  foot,  who  has  charge  over 
one  of  the  divisions,  places  and  replaces 
sentinels,  &c. Corporal,  in  law,  an  epi- 
thet for  any  thing  that  belongs  to  the  body, 
as  corporal  punishment.  Also,  a  corporal 
math,  so  called  because  the  party  taking  it  is 
obliged  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  Bible. 

CORPORATION,  a  body  politic  or  cor- 
porate, so  called  because  the  persons  or 
members  are  joined  into  one  body,  and  au- 
thorized by  law  to  transact  business  as  an 


individual.  Corporations  are  either  spi- 
ritual or  temporal :  spiritual,  as  bishops, 
deans,  archdeacons,  ftc,  temporal,  as  the 
mayor,  and  aldermen  of  cities.  And  some 
are  of  a  mixed  nature,  being  composed  of 
spiritual  and  temporal  persons;  such  as 
heads  of  colleges  and-  hospitals,  ftc.  Cor- 
porations may  be  established  either  by  pre- 
scription, letters  patent,  or  act  of  parlia- 
ment ;  but  they  are  most  commonly  esta- 
blished by  patent  or  charter.  It  has  been 
truly  said,  that  the  whole  political  system 
is  made  up  of  a  concatenation  of  various 
corporations,  political,  civil,  religious,  social, 
and  economical.  A  nation  itself  is  the  neat 
corporation,  comprehending  all  the  others, 
the  powers  of  which  are  exerted  in  legisla- 
tive, execative,  and  judicial  acts. 

CORP8,  (French,  pron.  korej  a  body  of 
troops;  any  division  of  an  army;  as,aeorjw 
de  reserve,  the  troops  in  reserve ;  corps  de 
bataiUe,  the  whole  line  of  battle,  ftc 

COB/PU8,  in  anatomy, «  name  given  to 
several  substances,  or  parts  in  the  human 
body. 

CORTUSCULB,  a  minute  particle  or 
physical  atom.  Corpuscules  are  not  the 
elementary  principles  of  matter,  but  such 
small  parades,  simple  or  compound,  as  are 
not  dissolved  or  dissipated  by  ordinary  heat. 

CORPUS  CHRI8TI  DAY,  a  festival  ap- 
pointed by  the  church  of  Rome  in  honour 
of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

CORPUSCULAR  PHILOSOPHY,  that 
method  of  philosophising  which  endeavours 
to  explain  things,  and  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  by  the  motion,  figure* 
rest,  position,  ftc.  of  the  minute  particles  of 


CORRELATIVE,  an  epithet  denoting 
the  having  a  reciprocal  relation,  so  that  the 
existence  of  one  in  a  certain  state  depends 
on  the  existence  of  another ;  as,  father  and 
son;  light  and  darkness;  motion  and  rest; 
all  of  which  are  correlative  terms. 

COR'RIDOR,  in  architecture,  a  gallery  or 
long  aisle  round  a  building,  leading  to 
several  chambers  at  a  distance  from  each 

other. In  fortification,  the  covered  way 

lying  round  the  whole  compass  of  the  forti- 
fications of  a  place. 

CORROBORANT,  of  a  strengthening 
nature :  as,  a  corroborant  medicine. 

CORROSION,  the  action  of  eating  or 
wearing  away  by  slow  degrees,  as  by  the 
action  of  acids  or  metals. 

CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE,  oxymu- 
riate  of  mercury ;  an  extremely  acrid  and 


COR'RUGATOR,  a  muscle  which  con- 
tracts the  skin  of  the  forehead  into  wrinkles. 

COR'SAIR,  a  pirate  or  cruiser ;  a  name 
commonly  given  to  the  piratical  cruising- 
vessels  of  Barbery,  which,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century  to  a  recent 
period,  infested  the  Mediterranean. 

CORS'ELET,  in  natural  history,  that  part 
of  winged  insects  which  answers  to  the 
breast  in  other  animal*.—- Also,  a  small 


COR'SET,  an  article  of  dress,  especially 
intended  to  preserve  the  beauties  of  the 
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female  form.  To  display  the  general  con- 
tour of  the  figure,  without  impeding  the 
gracefulness  of  its  motions ;  and  to  guard 
it  from  slight  inelegancies,  resulting  from 
improper  position,  or  the  character  of  exte- 
rior drapery,  are  the  legitimate  objects  of 
the  corset.  But  it  often  happens  that  fe- 
males, naturally  endowed  with  fine  forms, 
wear  corsets  which  are  only  fit  for  those 
who  are  disproportionately  shaped,  and  de- 
stroy the  graceful  ease  of  their  movements, 
by  encasing  themselves  in  barriers  of  steel 
and  whalebone.  Ladies  of  a  certain  age, 
who,  from  luxurious  living  or  indolent 
habits,  have  grown  corpulent,  may  be  per- 
mitted to  adopt  any  mode  of  dress  they 
please;  their  experience  ought  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  direct  them ;  but  for  young  persons, 
in  whom  the  organs  of  the  hody  are  in  a 
state  of  development,  the  corset  should  be 
of  the  simplest  character,  so  that  the  lungs 
should  have  their  full  play,  and  no  undue 
compression  of  the  muscles  be  allowed  to 
take  place,  whatever  the  capricious  dictates 
of  fashion  may  urge  to  the  contrary. 

CORTEGE,  a  French  word,  signifying 
the  train  or  retinue  that  accompanies  a 
person  of  distinction. 

CORTES,  the  assembly  of  the  states  of 
Spain  and  Portugal;  answering,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

CORTEX,  the  outer  bark  of  a  plant. 

COR'TICAL,  consisting  of  bark  or  rind ; 
belonging  to  the  external  covering,  as  the 
cortical  part  of  the  brain. 

CORUNDUM,  a  mineral  of  the  sapphire 
kind,  which  is  found  in  the  East  Indies. 

CORUSCATION,  a  sudden  flash  of  light 
in  the  atmosphere;  or  the  light  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  inflammable  gas  in 
the  earth.— -—Artificial  conucation*  may  be 
produced  by  phosphorus  and  sulphuric  acid, 
or  by  sulphuric  acid  and  iron  filings. 

CORVETTE,  a  French  word  for  any 
vessel  of  war  carrying  less  than  twenty 
guns. 

CORvTNUS  LATI8,  in  mineralogy,  a 
stone,  found  in  India,  remarkable  for  its 
making  a  noise  like  thunder  when  heated. 

COR/VUS,  the  Ratbn  or  Chow  kind,  in 
ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds,  of  the  order 

of  pica. In  astronomy  a  constellation  of 

the  southern  hemisphere. Corvut,  in  an- 
tiquity, a  military  engine  invented  by  the 
Romans  at  the  time  of  their  wars  in  Sicily, 
when  they  first  engaged  the  Carthaginian 
fleet.  It  consisted  of  a  strong  platform  of 
boards  at  the  prow,  moveable  as  on  a  spin- 
dle, and  thrown  over  the  aide  of  an  enemy's 
vessel  when  grappled. 

CORYBANTES,  in  antiquity,  priests  of 
the  goddess  Cybele,  celebrated  for  their 
wild  and  extravagant  attitudes  in  danc- 
ing, Ac. 

CORYDATiES,  the  twenty-fourth  Lin- 
nseau  natural  order  of  plants,  with  helmet- 
shaped  flowers. 

CORTMB,  in  botany,  a  species  of  inflo- 
rescence, in  which  the  lesser  flower  stalks 
are  produced  along  the  common  stalk  on 
both  sides,  rising  to  the  same  height,  so  as 
to  form  an  even  surface. 


CORYITBIATED,  in  botany,  garnished 
with  corymbs. 

CORTMBIFEROU8,  bearing  fruit  or 
berries  in  clusters,  or  producing  flowers  in 
clusters. 

CORYPHffiTJS,  a  leader  of  a  chorus. 

CORTPHENE,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish 
with  a  sloping  truncated  head,  and  dorsal 
fin  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  back. 

COSCIN'OMANCT,  the  ancient  art  of 
divination  by  means  of  a  sieve.  The  sieve 
was  suspended,  and  if  it  trembled  or  turned 
when  the  name  of  a  suspected  person  was 
mentioned,  theparty  was  deemed  guilty. 

CO-SE'CANT,  in  geometry,  the  secant  to 
an  arc  which  is  the  complement  of  another 
to  ninety  degrees. 

CC-SINE,  in  geometry,  the  sine  of  an 
arc  which  is  the  complement  of  another  to 
ninety  degrees. 

COSMETIC,  any  preparation  that  ren- 
ders the  skin  soft  and  white,  or  helps  to 
beautify  and  improve  the  complexion. 

COS'MICAL,  relating  to  the  whole  system 
of  visible  bodies,  including  the  earth  and 
stars. 

COSMOG'ONT,  in  jjhysics,  the  science 
or  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  world. 

COSMOG'RAPHY,  a  description  of  the 
world  or  universe;  or  the  science  of  de- 
scribing the  several  parts  of  the  visible 
world. 

COSTOOLABE,  an  ancient  instrument, 
very  similar  to  the  astrolabe,  for  measuring 
distances  in  the  heavens  or  on  earth. 

COSMOL'OGY,  a  treatise  relating  to  the 
structure  and  parts  of  creation,  the  elements 
of  bodies,  the  laws  of  motion,  and  the  order 
and  course  of  nature. 

COSMOPOLITE,  a  citizen  of  the  world; 
one  who  makes  himself  at  home  everywhere. 

COS'SACKS,  the  tribes  who  inhabit  the 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Russia,  Po- 
land, the  Ukraine,  &c,  paying  no  taxes,  but 
performing,  instead,  the  duty  of  soldiers. 
They  form  a  kind  of  military  democracy ; 
and  have  proved  highly  serviceable,  as  irre- 
gular cavalry,  in  the  Russian  campaigns. 
Their  principal  weapon  is  a  lance  from  ten 
to  twelve  feet  in  length ;  they  have  also  a 
sabre,  a  gun,  and  a  pair  of  pistols,  as  well 
as  a  bow  and  arrows.  The  lances,  in  riding, 
are  carried  upright  by  means  of  a  strap 
fastened  to  the  foot,  the  arm,  or  pommel  of 
the  saddle.  Those  who  use  bows  carry  a 
quiver  over  the  shoulder.  Though  little 
adapted  for  regular  movements,  they  are 
very  serviceable  in  attacking  baggage,  ma- 
gazines, and  in  the  pursuit  of  troops  scat- 
tered in  flight.  They  fight  principally  in 
small  bodies,  with  which  they  attack  the 
enemy  on  all  sides,  but  mostly  on  the 
flanks  and  in  the  rear,  rushing  upon  them 
at  full  speed,  with  a  dreadful  hurrah,  and 
with  leveled  lances. 

COSTUME,  m  painting  and  the  fine  arts 
generally,  the  observance  of  that  rule  or 
precept  by  which  an  artist  is  enjoined  to 
make  any  person  or  thing  sustain  its  proper 
character;  the  scene,  dress,  arms,  manners, 
&c.  all  corresponding. 

CO-TAN'GENT,  in  geometrv,  the  tan- 
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gent  of  an  arc  which  is  the  complement 
of  another  to  ninety  degrees. 

COTERIE',  a  fashionable  association ;  or 
a  knot  of  persons  forming  a  particular  cir- 
cle. The  origin  of  the  term  was  purely 
commercial,  signifying  an  association  in 
which  each  member  furnished  his  part,  and 
bore  his  share  in  the  profit  and  loss. 

COTHUR'NUS,  in  antiquity,  a  land  of 
high  shoes,  laced  high,  such  as  Diana  and 
her  nymphs  are  represented  as  wearing. 
The  tragic  actors  also  wore  them,  in  order 
to  give  additional  height  to  those  who  per- 
sonated heroes ;  the  cothurnus  used  for  this 
Eurpose  differing  from  the  one  used  in 
unting  by  its  having  a  sole  of  cork,  at 
least  four  fingers  thick. 

COTTON,  a  soft  downy  substance,  re- 
sembling fine  wool,  growing  in  the  capsules 
or  pods  of  a  shrub,  called  the  cotton-plant ; 
ana  is  the  material  of  which  an  immense 
quantity  of  cloth  is  made.  The  Cotton- 
plant  or  shrub  belongs  to  the  genus  Goa- 
typiuwi,  of  several  species,  all  growing  in 
warm  climates.  In  the  southern  states  of 
America,  the  cotton  cultivated  is  distin- 
guished into  three  kinds ;  the  nankeen  cot- 
ton, so  called  from  its  colour;  the  preen 
teed  cotton,  producing  white  cotton  with 
green  seeds;  and  the  black  teed  cotton.  The 
latter  produces  cotton  of  a  fine,  white,  silky 
appearance,  very  strong,  and  of  a  long  staple. 
It  appears  that  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
has  been  carried  on  in  Hindostan  from  the 
remotest  antiquity;  and  tnere  it  is  still 
continued,  by  hand  labour,  in  all  its  primi- 
tive simplicity.  In  England,  however, 
during  the  last  half  century,  it  has  become 
of  immense  importance;  and  as  we  can- 
not allow  it  to  pass  unnoticed,  we  take 
the  liberty  of  quoting  from  Mr.  McCuL 
loch's  excellent  Dictionary  of  Commerce 
the  following  appropriate  remarks:—"  The 
rapid  growth  and  prodigious  magnitude  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  are, 
beyond  all  question,  the  most  extraordi- 
nary phenomena  in  the  history  of  industry. 
Our  command  of  the  finest  wool  naturally 
attracted  our  attention  to  the  woollen  ma- 
nufacture, and  paved  the  way  for  that  su- 
periority in  it  to  which  we  have  long  since 
attained:  but  when  we  undertook  the 
cotton  manufacture,  we  had  comparatively 
few  facilities  for  its  prosecution,  and  had  to 
struggle  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  The 
raw  material  was  produced  at  an  immense 
distance  from  our  shores ;  and  in  Hindo- 
stan and  China  the  inhabitants  had  ar- 
rived at  such  perfection  in  the  arts  of  spin- 
ning and  weaving,  that  the  lightness  and 
the  delicacy  of  their  finest  cloths  emulated 
the  web  of  the  gossamer,  and  seemed  to 
set  it  at  defiance.  Suah,  however,  has  been 
the  influence  of  the  stupendous  discoveries 
and  inventions  of  Hargraves,  Arkwright, 
Crompton,  Cartwright,  and  others,  that  we 
have  overcome  all  these  difficulties — that 
neither  the  extreme  cheapness  of  labour  in 
Hindostan,  nor  the  excellence  to  which 
the  natives  had  attained,  has  enabled  them 
to  withstand  the  competition  of  those  who 
buy  their  cotton;  and  who,  after  carrying 


it  5000  miles  to  be  manufactured,  carry 
back  the  goods  to  them.  This  is  the 
greatest  triumph  of  mechanical  genius: 
and  what  perhaps  is  most  extraordinary, 
our  superiority  is  not  the  late  result  of  a 
long  series  of  successive  discoveries  and 
inventions;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
accomplished  in  a  very  few  years.  Little 
more  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since 
the  British  cotton  manufacture  was  in  its 
infancy;  and  it  now  forms  the  principal 
business  carried  on  in  this  country,  afford- 
ing an  advantageous  field  for  the  accumu- 
lation and  employment  of  millions  upon 
millions  of  capital,  and  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  workmen !  The  skill  and 
genius  by  which  these  astonishing  results 
have  been  achieved,  have  been  one  of  the 
main  sources  of  our  power:  they  have  con- 
tributed in  no  common  degree  to  raise  the 
British  nation  to  the  high  and  conspicuous 
place  she  now  occupies.  Nor  is  it  too 
much  to  say,  that  it  was  the  wealth  and 
energy  derived  from  the  cotton  manufacture 
that  bore  us  triumphantly  through  the  late 
dreadful  contest,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
gives  us  strength  to  sustain  burdens  that 
could  not  be  supported  by  any  other  people." 

The  following  progress  of  a  pound  of 

cotton  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our 
readers.  It  appeared  originally  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine.  "There  was  sent  to 
London  lately,  from  Paislev,  a  small  piece 
ot  muslin,  about  one  pound  weight,  the 
history  of  which  is  as  follows:— The  wool 
came  from  the  East  Indies  to  London; 
from  London  it  went  to  Lancashire,  where 
it  was  manufactured  into  yarn ;  from  Man- 
chester it  was  sent  to  Paisley,  where  it  was 
woven ;  it  was  sent  to  Ayrshire  next,  where 
it  was  tamboured;  it  was  then  conveyed  to 
Dumbarton,  where  it  was  hand-sewed,  and 
again  returned  to  Paisley,  whence  it  was 
sent  to  Glasgow  and  finished,  and  then 
sent  up  per  coach  to  London.  It  may  be 
reckoned  about  three  years  that  it  took  to 
bring  this  article  to  market,  from  the  time 
when  it  was  packed  in  India,  till  it  arrived 
complete  in  the  merchant's  warehouse  in 
London ;  whither  it  must  have  been  con- 
veyed 5000  miles  by  sea,  nearly  1000  by 
land,  and  contributed  to  reward  the  labour 
of  nearly  150  persons,  whose  services  were 
necessary  in  the  carriage  and  manufacture 
of  this  small  quantity  of  cotton,  and  by 
which  the  value  has  been  advanced  more 
than  2000  per  cent,"— Cotton-mill,  a  mill 
or  building,  with  machinery  for  carding, 
roving,  and   spinning  cotton,    either    by 

means  of  water  or  steam. Cotton-gin, 

a  machine  to  separate  the  seeds  from 
cotton. 

COTTON-GRASS,  the  Eriophorum,  a 
perennial  of  the  grass  tribe ;  so  called  be- 
cause its  seeds  have  a  downy  substance  at- 
tached to  them  which  resembles  cotton. 

COTTON-THISTLE,  an  herbaceous 
plant,  with  a  biennial  root ;  so  called  be- 
cause it  has  downy  leaves. 

COTYLA,  in  anatomy,  any  deep  cavity  in 
a  bone,  in  which  another  bone  is  articulated ; 
but  it  is  generally  used  to  express  the  ace- 
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taowtan,  ar  canty  which  receives  the  head 
of  the  thigh-bone. 

COTYL'EDON,  in  botany,  the  perishable 
lobe  or  placenta  of  the  seeds  of  plants,  of 
which  there  are  mostly  two.  They  are  des- 
tine4  to  nourish  the  tmbryo  plant,  and  then 
pen  .ill. 

COUCH,  in  pointing,  a  term  used  for 
each  lay  or  imprciwion  of  colour,  either  in 
oil  or  water,  ct*vnn»  the  canvas,  wall,  or 
otiiLT  waiter  to  bo  tainted.  Gilders  use 
the  term  rnmek,  for  gold  or  silver  leaf  laid  on 
mtuue  uk  >uj.i»  or  *uvering. 

COUCH'ANT,  in  heraldry,  lying  down, 
but  with  the  head  raised;  which  distin- 
guishes the  posture  of  eouckant  from  dor- 
mant, or  asleep.— Levant  and  eouckant,  in 
law,  rising  up  and  lying  down,  applied  to 
beasts;  and  indicating  that  they  hare  been 
at  least  one  night  on  the  land. 

COUCH-GRASS,  a  weed,  which  spreads 
very  fast  in  arable  land,  and  chokes  every 
thing  else. 

COUCHING,  one  of  the  modes  of  ope- 
rating in  cases  of  cataract,  by  which  the 
lens  is  removed  out  ox  the  axis  of 


vision. 

COUGH,  a  convufcuve  motion  of  the 
diaphragm,  muscles  of  the  larynx,  thorax, 
&c;  expelling  the  air  that  was  draws  into 
the  lungs  by  inspiration,  and  carrying  along 
with  it  the  phlegm  or  irritating  matter 
which  causes  the  convulsive  effort  of  the 
muscles.  This  disease  is  generally  con- 
sidered unimportant,  particularly  if  there 
be  no  fever  connnected  with  it ;  but  every 
cough  of  afortnighf s  duration  is  suspicious, 
and  ought  to  be  medically  treated. 

COUN'CIL,  in  national  affairs,  an  as- 
sembly of  persons  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
certing measures  of  state.  In  England, 
that  is  called  the  Privy  Council,  wherein  the 
sovereign  and  privy  counsellors  meet  in  the 
palace  to  deliberate  on  aftairs  of  state, 
when  the  council  is  composed  only  of 
cabinet  ministers,  it  is  called  a  Cabinet 

Council Council  of  war,  an  assembly  of 

the  principal  officers  of  a  fleet  or  army, 
called  by  the  admiral  or  general  to  concert 
measures  for  requisite  operations. 

COUNSEL,  in  law,  any  counsellor  or 
advocate,  or  any  number  of  counsellors,  bar- 
risters, or  Serjeants;  as,  the  plaintiff's  or 
defendant' 


COUNT,  a  title  of  foreign  nobility,  eqni- 

lent  to  an  English  earl. In  law,  a  par- 
ticular charge  in  an  indictment,  or  narra- 
tion in  pleading,  setting  forth  the  cause  of 
complaint.  There  may  be  different  counts 
in  the  same  declaration. 

COUNTENANCE,  the  whole  form  of 
the  face,  or  system  of  features.  This  word 
has  many  figurative  applications:  thus,  by 
the  light  of  Go***  countenance,  we  mean 
grace  and  favour:  so  the   rebuke  of  hi* 

countenance  indicates  his  anger. To  keep 

the  countenance,  is  to  preserve  a  calm,  na- 
tural, and  composed  look.— —To  keep  m 
countenance,  to  give  assurance  to  one,  or 
protect  him  from  shamew— —To  put  out  of 
countenance,  to  intimidate  and  disconcert. 

COUNTEB,  a  term  which  enters  into 


the  cumpGitlloa  cvf  inantf  wt)me  of  our  Inn- 
gUAE?.  *  ml  |T*DenJir  iui  plir*  opposition* 

OJliNTKIt  AFPIUJACH'KS,  in  torcifi- 
catian,  line*  and  tranche*  outlet  by  the  be- 
sieged In  order  to  attack  llit  work*  of  the 
besiege**,  ar  tu  hiudtT  tbeir  approaches, 

COUN"  I E  R-II I E  D,  a  seem  writing 
eitli'-r  Jnfurii  a  notary  or  under?  a  private 
sett),  which  destroys,  imntidAitM,  or  niters  a 
pnbbc  out. 

COUKTE&IMUW1NG,  in  painting,  co- 
pying a  ileaipn  til  pointing  by  means  <rf  lines 
drncrn  on  oiled  piper,  or  us  fn'r  transparent 
substance. 

COUNTERFEIT,  that  which  is  made  in 
imitation  of  BomctUinjr,  bat  w  U  bout  lawful 
authority,  and  «ith  a  view  to  defraud  by 
paentin  ihc  falte  for  the  true*  Thaa  we  say, 
eountrrfat  cam,  a  counterfeit  bond,  deed, 
&C. 

COUNTERGUARD,  in  fortification,  a 
■mail  rampart  or  work  raised  before  the 
point  of  a  bastion,  consisting  of  two  long 
faces  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  bastion. 


COUNTERMARK,  a  mark  nut  upon 
goods  that  have  been  marked  before.  ■  It  is 


also  used  for  the  several  marks  put  upon 
goods  belonging  to  several  persons,  to  show 
that  they  must  not  be  opened  but  in  the 


presence  of  air  the  owners  or  their  agents. 

The  mark  of  the  goldsmith's  company, 

to  show  the  metal  to  be  standard,  added  to 
that  of  the  artificer. 

COUNTERMINE,  in  military  affairs,  a 
well  and  gallery  sunk  in  the  earth  and 
running  underground,  to  meet  and  defeat 
the  effect  of  the  enemy's  mine ;  or,  in  other 
words,  a  mine  made  by  the  besieged,  in 
order  to  blow  up  the  mine  of  the  besiegers. 

COUNTERPALBD,  in  heraldry,  is  when 
the  escutcheon  is  divided  into  twelve  pales 
parted  perfeem,  the  two  colours  being  coun- 
terchanged;  so  that  the  upper  and  lower 
are  of  different  colours. 

COUNTERPART,  the  correspondent 
part  or  duplicate.     Also,  the  part  which 

fits  another,  as  the  key  of  a  cipher. In 

music,  the  part  to  be  applied  to  another; 
as,  the  base  is  the  counterpart  to  the  treble. 

COUNTERPAS-8ANT,  in  heraldry,  is 
when  two  none  in  a  coat  of  arms  are  repre- 
sented as  going  contrary  ways. 

COUNTERPOINT,  in  music  the  art 
of  combining  and  modulating  consonant 
sounds;  or  of  disposing  several  parts  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  an  agreeable 
whole  of  a  concert. 

COUNTBRPROOF,  an  engraving  taken 
off*  from  another  fresh  printed,  which  by 
being  passed  through  the  rolling  press  gives 
an  inverted  figure  of  the  former. 

COUNTER-REVOLUTION,  a  revolu- 
tion opposed  to  a  former  one,  and  restoring 
a  former  state  of  things. 

COUNTERSCARP,  in  fortification,  that 
aide  of  the  ditch  which  is  next  the  camp, 
and  faces  the  body  of  the  place ;  but  it  often 
signifies  the  whole  covered  way,  with  its 
parapet  and  glacis. 


1*0    A  HOBSB  IS  SAIU  TO  BB   "  COOBTXBMABKSn* 


UNTER-SECU'RITT,  security  given 

WBBIf   BIS  TBBTB  ABB  M  ABB   HOLLOW. 
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to  one  who  hat  entered  into  a  bond  or 
become  surety  lor  another. 

COUNTERSIGN,  a  military  watch- 
word ;  or  a  private  signal  given  to  soldiers 
on  guard,  with  orders  to  let  no  man  pass 
unless  he  first  names  that  sign.-*— Also,  to 
sign,  as  secretary  or  other  subordinate  offi- 
cer, any  writing  signed  by  a  principal  or 
superior,  to  attest  the  authenticity  of  his 
signature. 

COUNTER-TENOR,  in  music,  one  of 
the  middle  parts,  between  the  treble  and 
the  tenor. 

COUNTING-HOUSE,  the  house  or  room 
appropriated  by  merchants,  traders,  and 
manufacturers,  to  the  business  of  keeping 
their  books,  Ac. 

COUNTRY,  any  tract  of  inhabited  land 
or  any  region  as  distinguished  from  other 
regions;  any  state  or  territory;  and  also 
any  district  m  the  vicinity  of  a  city  or  town. 
Thus  we  say,  This  gentleman  has  a  seat  in 
the  country;  England  is  my  native  country; 
the  countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  ftc 

COUNTY,  originally,  the  district  or  ter- 
ritory of  a  count  or  earl:  one  of  the  an- 
cient divisions  of  England,  which  bv  the 
Saxons  were  called  thire*.  England  is  di- 
vided into  forty  counties  or  shires,  Wales 
into  twelve,  Scotland  into  thirty.  Each 
county  has  its  sheriff  and  its  court,  with 
other  officers  emplnrwl  in  tha  adminis- 
tration of  justice  unci  the  execution  of  the 
laws;  and  eacb  lwi-li*iilewau(  of  a  eoimty 

haj  tbe  command  of  its  militia.- -f  'citmtjf- 

corpora fr,  n  ink  Riven  to  several  cities  or 
ancient  boroughs,  (as  boutbaumton  and 
Bristol) ,  tm  which  certain,  fchipi  of  England 
hare  t  hemgb  t  prnjier  to  bestow  uccullnr  jiri- 
vili-nvi;  aancTtinf  territory,  land,  or  juris- 
diction,  ond  making  thorn  counties  within 
thfiTiuckvn,   with    their  own   sheriils   iind 

other  onVers. County  Palatine,  a  conaty 

disuuKUJ*kieil  by  jiarticoLaj  pnnJcjres,  and 
namtd  from  palntiv,  the  palace,  because  the 
owner  had  ori  irinnH  y  royal  powers  in  the 
administration  of  JRaticp  t  these  are  now, 
however,  RTt-atly  nhridged.  The  countis* 
palatine  in  England  are  Lancaster,  €  heel  ex, 
and  Da  rl.inii, 

COU  V,  »  French  term  for  a  stroke  or 
sudden  blow. Ct/xp  rt>  Grurr,  ibe  finish- 
ing bio*. Coup  4*  Main,  a  sudden  niiiirc- 

meilitjit^Ll  nttM*.— reus  rf'Wil,  the  first 
glnn ce  of  the  eye,  with  which  i t  surreys  any 
object  at  lafpt. Cavp  rf*  ¥hMK  an?  dis- 
order suddenly  produced  hy  the  violent 
serkrenjn^  of  the  son, 

COUP-ED,  or  COUPE',  in  heraldry,  is 
need  to  express  the  head,  or  any  limb,  of  an 
animal,  ent  off  from  the  trunk  smooth; 
dfeLinRuiithhiic  it  from  that  which  is  called 
ernaed,  or  forcibly  tarn  off. 


■Vevped   is 

_  llfy  such  erossen,  bends, 
b,  &e,  at  do  not  touch  the  sides 
boon,  but  are,  as  it  were,  cut 


COUPE  B\  a  motion  in  daatang,  whin 
one  lev;  is  ft  little  bent,  and  suspended  from 
the  ground,  aud  with  the  other  ■  motion  is 
made  forward. 

COUPLE,  two  of  ifce  same  species  or 


kind;  as,  a  couple  of  men,  a  couple  of  apples, 
&c  A  pair  is  a  couple,  and  a  crocs  is  a 
couple;  but  a  couple  may  or  may  not  be  a 
pair  or  a  brace. 

COUFLB-CL08E,  in  heraldry,  an  ordi- 
nary, so  termed  from  its  enclosing  the 
chevron  by  couples,  being  always  borne  in 
pairs,  one  on  each  side  a  chevron. 

COUPLET,  the  division  of  a  hymn,  ode, 
or  song,  wherein  an  equal  number  or  an 
equal  measure  of  verses  is  found  in  each 
part,  called  a  ttrophe. 

COURAGE,  firmness  of  mind,  inspired 
by  a  sense  of  what  is  just  and  honourable; 
that  which,  amidst  ail  the  dangers  and 
trials  to  which  human  life  is  incident,  est* 
ables  a  mau  steadily  to  pursue  the  dictates 
of  conscience  and  prudence.  It  includes 
valour,  boldness,  and  resolution;  and  is  a 
constituent  part  of  fortitude. 

COUEANT,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 
any  beast  represented  in  a  running  attitude. 

COURANTO,  a  piece  of  music  in  triple 
time;  also,  a  kind  of  dance. 

COURSE,  in  its  general  sense,  a  motion 
forward,  either  in  a  direct  or  curving  line : 
and  may  be  applied  to  animals,  and  to  solid 
or  fluid  bodies.—— Court,  in  navigation, 
that  point  of  the  compass  on  which  a  ship 

steers. Coarse,  in  masonry,  a  continued 

range  of  bricks  or   stones  of  the  same 

height. Applied  to  the  arts  and  sciences, 

course  denotes  a  methodical  aeries;  as,  the 
author  has  completed  his  course  of  lectures ; 
or  the  medical  student  has  completed  his 
course  in  anatomy.— — Qf  court*,  in  natural 
and  regular  order;  as,  this  effect  will  follow 
of  court.— — In  a  ship,  the  principal  sails 
are  called  coarser. The  Courte  of  Ex- 
change, in  commerce,  the  current  price  or 
rate  at  which  the  coin  of  one  country  is 
exchanged  for  that  of  another;  which,  as 
it  depends  upon  the  balance  of  trade  and 
the  political  relations  which  subsist  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  is  always  fluctu- 
ating. 

COURSING,  the  act  or  sport  of  pursu- 
ing any  beast  of  chase,  as  the  hare,  Ac.  with 
greyhounds. 

COURT,  a  palace;  a  place  where  justice 
is  administered;  also  the  persons  or  judges 
assembled  for  hearing  and  deciding  causes, 
civil,  criminal,  &c.  Thus  we  have  a  court 
of  law ;  a  court  of  equity ;  a  coart  martial ; 
an  ecclesiastical  court,  &c. 

COURT-BAR'ON,  a  court  incident  to 
manorial  rights. 

COURT-LEET,  a  court  of  record  held 
once  a  year,  in  a  particular  hundred,  lord- 
ship, or  manor,  before  the  steward  of  the 
leet. 

COURT-MARTIAL,  a  court  consisting 
of  military  or  naval  officers,  for  the  trial  of 
offences  within  its  jurisdiction. 

COURT-ROLL,  a  roll  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  number,  &c.  of  lands  which 
depend  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  manor, 
&c. 

COURTESY,  elegance  or  politeness  of 

manners,    combined   with  kindness. A 

respectful  inclination  of  the  body,  performed 
by  a  woman,  corresponding  in  design  to  the 


i»r  Afei  **»  botbrioh  courts  it  is  usual  to  bavb  attobwbtb  abb  coubsbi.. 
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bow  of  a  gentleman. Tenure  by  courtety, 

in  law,  is  where  a  man  marries  a  woman 
seized  of  an  estate  of  inheritance,  and  has 
by  her  issue  born  alive,  which  was  capable 
of  inheriting  her  estate :  in  this  case,  on 
the  death  ofhis  wife,  he  holds  the  lands  for 
his  life,  as  tenant  by  courtesy. 

COUSIN,  the  son  or  daughter  of  an 
uncle  or  aunt;  the  children  of  brothers 
and  sisters  being  usually  denominated 
cousins,  or  cousin-germane.  In  the  second 
generation  they  are  called  second  cousine. 

COVENANT,  in  law,  a  writing  contain- 
ing the  terms  of  agreement  or  contract 
between  parties;  or  the  clause  of  agree- 
ment in  a  deed  containing  the  covenant. 
——In  theology,  the  promise  of  God  to 
man,  that  man's  perfect  obedience  should 
entitle  him  to  happiness.  The  covenant  of 
grace,  is  that  by  which  God  engages  to  be- 
stow salvation  on  man,  upon  the  condition 
that  man  shall  believe  in  Christ,  and  yield 
obedience  to  the  terms  of  the  Gospel. 

COW-POX,  the  vaccine  disease;  a  pus- 
tule transferred  from  the  udder  of  a  cow  to 
the  human  body,  where  it  exhausts  or  neu- 
tralizes some  morbid  action  of  the  rete 
mucosum,  which  prevents  a  disease  of  the 
same  membrane,  called  variola,  or  small- 
pox.  The  following  paragraph  having 

appeared  in  the  public  papers  at  the  mo- 
ment we  were  going  to  press  with  this 
sheet,  we  are  glad  to  give  it  insertion. 
Much  has  been  before  written  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  nothing  that  we  have  seen  ap- 
pears so  conclusive  and  satisfactory :  "  Mr. 
Ceely,  surgeon,  of  Aylesbury,  has  demon- 
strated the  important  fact,  that  small-pox 
and  cow-pox  have  the  same  origin,  the 
latter  being  small  pox  communicated  to  the 
cow.  Mr.  C.  inoculated  cows  with  small- 
pox matter;  the  vesicle  produced  in  the 
animal  had  every  appearance  of  the  vaccine 
pock.  To  ascertain  the  point,  children 
were  inoculated  with  matter  taken  from 
the  cow  thus  artificially  infected ;  the  re- 
sult was,  a  fine,  genuine  vaccine  vesicle. 
To  establish  the  fact  satisfactorily,  these 
children  were  submitted  to  small-pox  in- 
oculation, and  found  to  be  protected  from 
the  disease.  Twenty-five  successive  inocula- 
tions have  now  been  performed  with  this 
new  virus,  which  may  truly  be  named 
variola  vaccina,  and  it  continues  to  pro- 
duce the  most  satisfactory  vesicles;  the 
matter  has  been  employed  in  Bristol  with 
perfect  success." 

COW'EY,  shell-money.  The  cyprea  mo- 
neta  is  used  for  this  purpose ;  and  of  which 
100  in  the  East  Indies  pass  for  a  penny. 

CRAB,  or  Cancer,  a  genus  of  crustace- 
ous  fish,  of  which  there  are  numerous  spe- 
cies, having  in  general  eight  legs,  besides 
two  large  claws.  The  habits  of  crabs  are 
various ;  some  are  exclusively  aquatic,  and 
remain  on  the  sands  or  rocks,  at  great 
depths  in  the  sea;  others  inhabit  excava- 
tions formed  in  the  soft  coral  reefs  or  bars 
on  certain  coasts ;  some  spend  their  days 
altogether  on  shore,  living  in  burrows  or 
dens ;  others  live  on  rocky  beaches,  bask- 
ing in  the  sun,  and  only  retiring  into  the 


sea  when  alarmed;  while  some  species  are 
completely  terrestrial,  inhabiting  holes 
upon  the  highest  hills  and  mountains  of 
the  West  Indies.  The  most  remarkable 
are  the  violet  crabs  of  the  Bahamas,  which 
live  in  the  mountains,  but  once  a  year  pro- 
ceed to  the  sea  in  a  body  of  many  millions, 
a  journey  which  employs  them  some  weeks. 
Here  they  cast  their  spawn,  and  soon  after 
millions  of  young  crabs  travel  into  the 
mountains.  The  crabs  which  abound  on 
our  coasts,  are  the  locutta  and  mono* 
species. 

CRAB'8  CLAW8,  in  the  materia  medica, 
are  the  tips  of  the  claws  of  the  common 
crab  broken  off  at  the  verge  of  the  black 
part.  They  are  used  as  an  alkaline  ab- 
sorbent, and  form  the  base  of  many  of  the 
compound  sudorific  powders. 

CRAB'S  EYES,  concretions  in  the  head 
of  the  cray-fish.  They  are  accounted  not 
only  absorbent  and  drying,  but  also  discus- 
sive  and  diuretic. 

CRAMP,  a  convulsive  contraction  of  a 
muscular  part  of  the  body,  with  pain. 

CRAN'BERRY,  in  botany,  a  species  of 
vaccinium,  growing  only  on  peat  bogs  or 
swampy  land,  and  bearing  small  bright 
red  berries,  which  have  a  pleasant  acid  fla- 
vour, and  are  much  used  in  tarts. 

CRANE,  a  migratory  fowl  of  the  genus 
Ardea.  The  common  crane,  or  ardea  grus, 
has  black  wing-feathers,  with  an  ash-co- 
loured body,  and  flies  in  great  flocks  in 
many  countries.  There  are  a  great  many 
species,  but  the  characteristics  of  all  con- 
sist in  a  straight  long  bill,  with  a  furrow 
from  the  nostrils  towards  the  point,  long 
legs,  and  a  long  neck.  The  Siberian  crane 
is  noted  for  its  sagacity,  and  the  flocks 
keep  a  sentinel  to  warn  them  of  danger. 

Crane,  a  machine   for   raising   great 

weights,  consisting  of  a  horizontal  arm,  or 
piece  of  timber,  projecting  from  a  post,  and 
furnished  with  a  pulley.  They  are  also 
made  of  cast  iron,  on  the  principle  of  the 
wheel  and  pinion ;  by  which  they  are  ren- 
dered very  commodious,  and  capable  of 
raising  immense  weights. 

CRA'NE-LINES,  in  a  ship,  are  lines 
going  from  the  upper  end  of  the  sprit- 
sail  top-mast,  to  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
stays.  They  serve  to  keep  the  sprit-sail- 
top-mast  upright  and  steady  in  its  place, 
and  to  strengthen  it. 

CRA'NE'S-BILL,  in  botany,  the  plant 
Geranium,  of  many  species ;  so  named  from 
an  appendage  of  the  seed-vessel,  which 
resembles  the  beak  of  a  crane. 

CRA'NEFLY,  an  insect  of  the  genus 
Tipula,  of  many  species. 

CRANIOL'OGY,  the  science  which  in- 
vestigates the  structure  and  uses  of  the 
skulls  in  various  animals,  particularly  in 
relation  to  their  specific  character  and  in- 
tellectual powers.  One  who  is  versed  in 
this  science  is  termed  a  Craniologist. 

CRANIOM'ETER,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  skulls  of  animals.  The  art 
of  measuring  them  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering their  specific  differences,  is  called 
Craniometry. 
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rHAMOS'COHT,  the  icienec  of  dis- 
CQMrinir,  by  the  emine-ncea  produced  br  the 
brjiijj  i>r«  tbe  rri]hiu:ii(  llu'  pRrtjeuJur  uftrts 
in  which  reside  the  orgsui  ih»f.  iunucnee 
eejrtnin  pulsion*  or  tarn]  u*1  a. 

lit  V  'NITO,  tli-.-  ahull;  the  AisemhUge 
of  bnuM  n  hid)  enc.k>«c  the  brain. 

CRANK,  an  iron  a\tl  wieu  the  end  bent 
lite  an  elbow,  for  muring  a  piston,  Ac, 
Bad  mming  it  to  rise  and  fall  at  every 
torn.  Also  a  pie^a  of  tinua  wcn-fc  of  a  si- 
milar sb/iuv,  un  which  the  beJt  wirti  ii  Ax- 
ed, ao  m  lo  mnvt  the  boll.' A  ship  i*  utd 

to  be  fT^nt^rfjij  when  she  can  bear  bat 
little  loil,  for  fear  uf  itTnr -anting;  and 
when  a  thin*  Ainiiot  be  brought  pq  the 
ground  w  lib  not  iLaiiLrr  r,  *hv  ii  snid  to  be 
cm**  by  the  ground. 

(_xk_^__,  _  iijjiit  Ixiiuapareat  slutf,  re- 
sembling gauze.  It  is  made  of  raw  ■ilk, 
guminedaiuLtwistedon  the  mill,  and  much 
used  in  mourning. 

CRA'SIS,  the  healthy  constitution  of  the 
Mood  in  an  animal  body. 

CRASPEDA  RIA,  in  soology,  a  genus  of 
animalcules,  without  any  tailor  limbs,  but 
with  an  apparent  mouth,  and  a  series  of 
Jhmbrue  round  it  in  the  manner  of  a  fringe. 
Some  species  are  roundish,  others  oval, 
and  others  cylindrical. 

CRA88AMENTUM,  in  physic,  the 
thick  red,  or  fibrous  part  of  the  blood,  as 
distinct  from  the  serum  or  aqueous  part. 

CRATCHES,  in  farriery,  a  swelling  on 
the  pastern,  under  the  fetlock,  and  some- 
times under  the  hoof  of  a  horse. 

CRATE,  a  large  case  made  of  open  bars, 
in  which  earthenware  is  packed. 

CRATER,  the  aperture  or  mouth  of  a 
volcano,  from  which  the  fire  issues.— -In 
antiquity,  a  very  large  wine-cup  or  goblet, 
out  of  which  the  ancients  poured,  their  liba- 
tions at  feasts. 

CRAYFISH,  or  CRAWFISH,  a  small 
sort  of  lobster,  found  in  fresh-water  streams. 
There  is  also  a  large  kind  peculiar  to  salt 
water. 

CRAY'ON,  a  general  name  for  all  co- 
loured mineral  substances,  used  in  design- 
ing or  painting  in  pastil  ;  whether  they 
have  been  beaten  and  reduced  to  a  paste, 
or  are  used  in  their  primitive  consistence, 
after  sawing  or  cutting  them  into  long 
narrow  slips. 

CREAM,  the  oily  part  of  milk,  which 
rises  to  the  surface  and  forms  a  scum.  By 
a  speriep  of  Hgitatinn,  tailed  chnmingj  it 

forme  butter.- t'mire  qf  ftmr,  (but  part 

of  liitif •  wliichr  afu>r  being  diannlvfiJ  in  its 
catulic  tLnte,  acnarnltu  from  the  water  m 
the  jjuld  state  of  chitf]*  or  IfssussiiiiH) 
Gteain  nf  t strt at,  the  rommmi  wliid1  tnrtar 
frn?d  from  its  iuipuruki ;  Lbti  cryrtaliied 
supartaTtrate  of  potAtn. 

CRE'ANCB,  lU  falconry,  it  nut'  ntuoll 
line,  futenrd  to  a  bnwk'a  lee*h  when  *be 
is  tim  lored- 

C  RHA  TION .  tha  net  of  causing  lo  exist, 
OTof  tbautng  nod  ofgimiziug  nutter  **■>  ab 
tfr  form  new  being*  l  no  the  neat  inn  of 
mm  nnd  other  aniuinlfr,  of  plants,  tnine-rals, 
&*u Al*$,    the  art  of  inverting  with  a 


new  character  t  as,  the  matte*  of  peers  by 
the  sovereign. 

CRBDENDA,  in  theology,  things  to  be 
believed;  articles  of  faith;  distinguished 
from  Meade,  or  practical  duties. 

CREDENTIALS,  that  which  gives  a 
title  or  chum  to  confidence;  as  the  letters 
of  commendation  and  power  given  to  an 
ambassador,  or  public  minister,  by  the 
prince  that  sends  him  to  a  foreign  court. 

CREDIT,  a  reliance  or  resting  of  the 
mind  on  the  truth  of  something  said  or 
done. In  a  commercial  sense,  the  trans- 
fer of  goods  on  trust  in  confidence  of  fu- 
ture payment.  The  seller  believes  in  the 
solvency  and  probity  of  the  purchaser,  and 
delivers  his  goods  to  him  in  confidence  of 
it;  or  he  delivers  them  on  the  credit  or 
reputation  of  his  customer.  It  has  been 
said,  and,  we  believe,  with  much  truth,  that 
credit  with  shopkeepers  has  become  so 
universal,  that  seven-tenths  of  the  commu- 
nity are  hot  the  constant  practice  of  antici- 
pating their  incomes :  and  there  is  hardly 
one  so  bankrupt  in  character  and  fortune 
as  to  be  unable  to  find  grocers,  bakers,  but- 
chers, tailors,  &c.,  ready  to  furnish  him  upon 
credit  with  supplies  of  the  articles  in  which 
they  respectively  deal.  This  facility  of  ob- 
taining credit  is  productive  of  very  perni- 
cious results.  The  system  tempts  very 
many,  and  sometimes  even  the  most  con- 
siderate individuals,  to  Indulge  in  expenses 
beyond  their  means;  and  thus  becomes  the 
most  fruitful  source  of  bankruptcy,  insol- 
vency, and  bad  faith.  To  guarantee  them- 
selves from  the  extraordinary  risk  to  which 
such  proceedings  expose  them,  tradesmen 
are  obliged  to  advance  the  price  of  their 
goods  to  a  most  exorbitant  height ;  so  that 
those  who  are  able  and  who  really  mean 
to  pay  the  debts  they  contract,  are,  in 
fact,  obliged  to  pay  those  of  the  hosts  of 
insolvents  and  swindlers  maintained  by 
the  present  system-  — —  Credit,  in  book- 
keeping, the  side  of  an  account  in  which 
payment  is  entered:  opposed  to  debit; 
thus  we  say,  the  creditor  debit  side;  or 
put  that  sum  to  his  credit 


deuce  which  men  entertain  in  the  ability 
and  disposition  of  a  nation,  to  make  good 
its  engagements  with  its  creditors,  is  called 

public  credit. Letter*  of  credit,  letters 

given  by  merchants  to  persons  whom  they 
can  trust  to  draw  money  from  their  corres- 
pondents. 

CREED,  a  summary  of  belief,  (from  credo, 
I  believe);  the  principal  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith ;  as  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  &c. 

CREEK,  that  part  of  a  haven  or  small 
channel  running  from  the  sea,  where  goods 
are  landed. 

CRE'NATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
leaves,  the  edges  of  which  are  furnished 
with  continuous  indentings,  neither  in- 
clining towards  the  point  nor  base. 

When  the  edge  of  a  leaf  is  cut  into  very 
minute  notches,  the  word  crenulate  is  used. 

CRE^MOR,  in  chemistry,  the  cream,  or 
that  which  floats  on  the  top  of  a  liquid, 
and  is  skimmed  off. 
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CREMCNA,  in  marie,  an  appellation 
for  the  superior  sort  of  violins,  which  were 
originally  made  at  Cremona. 

CRENOPHTTLAX,  in  antiquity,  a  ma- 
gistrate at  Athens,  who  had  the  inspection 
of  fountains. 

CREPUN'DIA  in  antiquity,  a  term  used 
to  express  such  things  as  were  worn  as  or- 
naments by  children,  as  rings,  jewels,  &c, 
which  might  serve  as  tokens  whereby  they 
afterwards  might  be  recognized,  or  as  an 
inducement  for  others  to  take  charge  of 
them. 

CREPITATION,  the  crackling  noise 
made  by  some  salts  during  the  process  of 
calcination. 

CREPU8CULUM  or  Crbfusclb,  the 
twilight,  which  begins  and  ends  when  the 
sun  is  18  degrees  below  the  horizon.  It  is 
occasioned  by  the  refraction  of  the  sun's 
rays. 

CRESCEN'DO,  in  music,  an  Italian 
term  for  the  gradual  swelling  of  the  notes 
over  which  it  is  placed. 

CRE8CENT,  the  increasing  or  new 
moon,  which,  when  receding  from  the 
sun,  shows  a  curving  rim  of  light,  termi- 
nating in  points  or  horns. The  Turkish 

standard,  on  which  a  crescent  is  depicted ; 
and,  figuratively,  the  Turkish  power  or  em- 
pire of  the  crescent. In  heraldry,  it  is 

an  honourable  ordinary,  or  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction for  the  second  sons  of  families,  or 
those  descended  from  them. 

CRESCENTIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  14  Dtdynamia,  order  2  Anglos- 
permia.  The  species  are  the  Creacentia 
cujeie,  or  narrow-leaved  calabash-tree,  and 
the  Cretcentia  cucurbitina,  or  broad-leaved 
calabash-tree. 

CRESS,  the  name  of  several  species  of 
plants;  of  which  the  most  useful  are 
water-cresses,  which  are  eaten  as  a  salad, 
and  are  valued  in  medicine  for  their  anti- 
scorbutic qualities.  They  grow  on  the 
banks  of  rivulets  and  other  moist  places. 

CRE8T,  the  plume  of  feathers  or  other 
material  on  the  top  of  the  ancient  helmet. 
Thff  rrt'it  is  coiinidered  r»  reater  criterion 
of  nobilaLp  than  tU<:  annm-r  generally,  and 
therefore  furpia  n i .  it  subject  in  the 

sci  if  heraldry. 

CK^'TAj  a  cftiiui  of  ear?  lis,  of  the  cnlca- 
reoiu  order h  which,  by  n  chemical  analysis, 
is  found  to  comiat  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
carbonic  ncid,  fee.  it  m  soluble  in  adds, 
and  ai-lcLllCft  in  ihr  tuv. 

Vti  LT  IT  Li  J is,  j.  .,>  ng  of  the  quali- 
ties iff,  yj*  abounding  in  chrdk. 

CUEt^K,  il'ii',  used  in  sculp- 

hf  ,  utMTti  the  knea  iLud,  figures  are  cut 
beuiw  me  Buriace  of  the  substances  en- 
graved, and  thus  stands  opposed  to  relievo, 
which  hitter  term  intimates  the  prominence 
of  the  lines  and  figures  which  appear  above 
the  surface. 

CREW,  the  company  of  seamen  belong- 
ing to  a  ship  or  boat. 

CRIB'RIPORM,  in  anatomy,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  laminae  of  the  ethmoid  bone, 
through  which  the  fibres  of  the  olfactory 
nerve  pass  to  the  nose. 


CRIBRO/8UM  08,  in  anatomy,  called 
also  ot  ethmoides,  a  bone  situated  internally 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  basis  of  the  skull. 
The  uses  of  it  are  to  be  a  principal  part  of 
the  organ  of  smelling,  and  to  give  a  very 
great  extent  to  the  pituitary  membrane  in 


a  small  compass. 

CRICK'ET,  an  active,  manly  gam< 
ed  with  bats  and  a  ball,  and  which  is 
peculiar  to  this  country.  The  number  of 
the  party  on  each  side  is  eleven,  who  alter* 
nately  take  the  innings,  and  alternately  the 

bowling  and  watching. Cricket,  the  GryU 

Una,  in  zoology,  a  harmless  insect  of  the 
grasshopper  species,  common  near  ovens, 
and  fire-places.  Their  noise,  called  chirp- 
ing, is  produced  merely  by  the  friction  of 
the  bases  of  their  elytra,  or  wing-cases, 
against  each  other. 

CRICOFDES,  in  anatomy,  a  cartilage  of 
the  larynx,  called  also  the  annular  car- 
tilage. 

CRIMINAL,  in  the  sense  usually  ap- 
plied, signifies,  a  person  indicted  or  charg- 
ed with  a  public  offence,  and  one  who  is 
found  guilty. 

CRIME,  the  transgression  of  a  law, 
either  natural  or  divine,  civil  or  ecclesiastic. 
In  the  general  sense  of  the  word,  crimes 
are  understood  to  be  offences  against  so- 
ciety or  morals,  as  far  as  they  are  amenable 
to  the  laws.  To  this  we  may  add,  in  order 
more  clearly  to  distinguish  between  words 
often  esteemed  synonymous,  that  actions 
contrary  to  the  precepts  of  relirion  are 
called  tint;  actions  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  morals  are  called  vice* ;  ana  ac- 
tions, contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  are 
called  crimet. 

CRITCH'TONITE,  a  mineral,  occurring 
in  primitive  rocks  with  octahedrite.  It  is 
of  a  velvet  black  colour,  and  crystalizes  in 
very  acute  small  rhomboids. 

CRIN'GLE,  in  marine  language,  a  hole 
in  the  bolt-rope  of  a  sail,  to  receive  the 
ends  of  the  ropes  by  which  the  sail  is  drawn 
up  to  its  yard,  or  to  extend  the  leech  by  the 
bow-line-bridles.—- — Iron  cringle*,  or  hanks, 
are  open  rings  running  on  the  stays,  to 
which  the  heads  of  the  stay-sails  are  made 
fast. 

CRI' 8 1 8,  in  medicine,  according  to 
Galen,  is  a  sudden  change,  either  for  the 
better  or  the  worse,  indicative  of  recovery 
or  death.  In  its  more  general  sense,  it  de- 
notes that  stage  of  a  disorder  from  which 
some  judgment  may  be  formed  of  its  termi- 
nation. At  the  approach  of  a  crisis,  the 
disease  appears  to  take  a  more  violent  cha- 
racter. If  the  change  is  for  the  better,  the 
violent  symptoms  cease  with  a  copious  per- 
spiration, or  some  other  discharge  from  the 
system.  After  a  salutary  crisis,  the  patient 
feels  himself  relieved,  and  .the  dangerous 

symptoms  cease. By  a  crieit  is   also 

meant  the  point  of  time  when  an  affair  is 
arrived  at  its  height,  and  must  soon  termi- 
nate or  suffer  a  material  change. 

CRISP,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf 
folded  over  and  over,  at  the  edges,  which 
are  always  serrated,  dentated,  or  lacerated. 
Critpature  is  the  state  of  its  being  curled. 
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CRISTATE,  or  CRISTATED,  a  bota- 
meal  epithet  far  having  an  appendage  like 
a  tuft  or  crest,  as  some  anthers  andfiowers. 

CRITERION,  any  established  role,  prin- 
ciple, or  fact,  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
standard  to  judge  by,  and  by  which  a  cor- 
rect judgment  may  be  formed. 

CRITH  OMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination 
by  means  of  the  dough  of  cakes,  and  the 
meal  strewed  over  the  victims,  in  ancient 
sacrifices. 

CRITIC,  a  person  who,  according  to  the 
established  rules  of  his  art,  is  capable  of 
judging  with  propriety  of  any  literary  com- 
position, or  work  of  art,  particularly  of  such 
as  are  denominated  the  Fine  Arts.  To 
which  may  be  added,  as  within  the  province 
of  a  critic,  that  he  should  be  able  to  explain 
what  is  obscure,  to  supply  what  is  defec- 
tive, to  amend  what  is  erroneous,  and  to 
reconcile  the  discrepancies  he  may  meet 
with  between  different  authors  who  have 
treated  on  the  subject  under  review. 

CRITICISM,  the  art  of  judging  with 
propriety  concerning  any  work  of  litera- 
ture or  art,  and  of  giving  the  result  of  that 
judgment  to  the  public  with  candour. 

CRITIQUE,  a  skilful  examination  of  the 
merits  of  a  performance,  with  remarks  on 
its  beauties  and  faults. 

CRO'CEOUS,  resembling  saffron. 

CROCODILE,  in  zoology,  a  large  and 
ferocious  animal  of  the  genus  Lacerta.  It 
is  amphibious,  has  a  naked  body,  with  four 
feet  and  a  tail,  and  grows  to  the  length  of 
sixteen  or  eighteen  feet.  It  inhabits  the 
large  rivers  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  sand  to  be  hatched  by  the  sun. 

CRO'CUS,  in  chemistry,  a  metal  calcin- 
ed to  a  red  or  deep  yellow  colour. In 

botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  3  Triandria, 
order  1  Monogynia. 

CROIS'ES,  in  English  antiquity,  pilgrims 
bound  for  the  Holy  Land,  or  such  as  had 
been  there;  so  called  from  a  badge  they 
wore  in  imitation  of  a  cross.  The  knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  created  for  the 
defence  and  protection  of  pilgrims,  were 
particularly  called  erotics ;  and  so  were  all 
those  of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry, 
who,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  Richard  I. 
Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  were  cruce  sig- 
nati,  that  is,  devoted  for  the  recovery  of  Pa- 
lestine. 

CROMliECH,  in  British  antiquity,  large, 
broad,  flat  stones  raised  upon  other  stones 
set  up  to  support  them.  They  are  common 
in  Anglesea,  and  are  supposed  to  be  remains 
of  druidical  altars. 

CROS8,  in  antiquity,  an  instrument  of 
ancient  vengeance,  consisting  of  two  pieces 
of  timber,  crossing  each  other,  either  in  the 
form  of  a  T  or  an  X.  That  on  which  our 
Saviour  suffered,  is  represented  on  coins 
and  other  monuments  to  have  been  of  the 
former  kind.  This  punishment  was  only 
inflicted  on  malefactors  and  slaves,  and  was 
thence  called  servile  supplieimm.  The  most 
usual  method  was  to  nail  the  criminal's 
hands  and  feet  to  this  gibbet,  in  an  erect 
posture;  though  there  are  instances  of 
criminals  so  nailed  with  their  head  down- 


ward.——Caoss,  the  ensign  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion;  and  hence,  figuratively,  the 
religion  itself.  Also,  a  monument  with  a 
cross  upon  it  to  excite  devotion,  such  as 


rags  and  of  the  atonement.— Cross,  in  h 
raldry,  the  most  ancient  and  the  noblest  of 
all  the  honourable  ordinaries,  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  two  perpendicular  with  two  ho- 
rizontal lines,  so  as  to  make  four  right 
angles  in  the  figure  of  a  cross. 

CROSS-BILL,  in  ornithology,  the  tloxi* 
ewrvirofrm,  a  bird  so  called  because  the 
mandibles  of  its  beak  cross  each  other. 

CROSS-BOW,  a  missive  weapon  formerly 
much  used,  which  was  strung  and  set  in  a 
shaft  of  wood,  with  a  trigger,  Ac 

CROS8LET,  in  heraldry,  a  little  or  dimi- 
nutive cross  i  the  shield  is  frequently  seen 
covered  with  crosslets.  Also,  fosses  and 
other  honourable  ordinaries,  charged  or  ac- 
companied with  crosslets. 

CR088-EXAMINATION,  in  law,  a  dose 
and  rigid  examination  of  a  witness  by  the 
counsel  of  the  adverse  party,  consisting  of 
cross  questions,  in  order  to  elicit  the  truth. 

CROSS-BAR-8HOT,  a  bullet  with  an 
iron  bar  passing  through  it,  and  standing 
out  a  few  inches  on  each  side;  used  in 
naval  actions  for  euUiuB  the  mmf*  rig. 
gin*. 

CROSS-CUT- SAW,  a  uw  to  cutting 
tUHbff  cmitwiic, 

CltiJ.-iSSTU  T,  An  m-Umim  to  take 
til?  nlmudc  nf  the  tuts  urtlfcft. 

CROSS' •ItTOM^,  ft  miMrsinf  grayish 
white  cduur,  c*Ui.'d  alum  karmvth-  t,  occur- 
ing  iti  ii"]J»lc  uid  singta  cryiUiU. 

ClOMT-fftBRS,  pXoefrt  „f  t >er  in  a 

ship,  lupporlel  by  tho  chi  ■  trestle- 

trees,  at  the  upper  end*  ul  the  lower  masts, 
to  sustain  that  which  is  above,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  top-gallant  shrouds. 

CROTCH'ET,  in  music,  half  a  minim. 
——In  printing,  this  mark,  [  ],  to  separate 
what  is  not  the  necessary  part  of  a  sen- 
tence. 

CROTON  OIL,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  late  additions  to  the  materia  racdica, 
is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  an  East  In- 
dian plant.  It  is  so  strongly  purgative,  that 
one  drop  is  a  full  dose,  and  half  a  drop  will 
sometimes  produce  a  powerful  effect.  In 
the  hands  or  an  experienced  physician  it  is 
of  great  value,  but  it  is  so  extremely  active 
that  it  should  never  be  used  without  the 
greatest  caution. 

CROUP,  in  medicine,  the  disease  called 
cynanche  tracheal™,  an  affection  of  the 
throat,  accompanied  with  a  hoarse,  difficult 
respiration.  It  mostly  attacks  young  chil- 
dren, who  are  suddenly  seized  with  a  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  and  a  crouping  noise. 
The  application  of  cold  seems  to  be  the 
general  cause  of  the  disease,  and  it  is  con- 
sequently more  prevalent  in  winter  and 
spring  than  in  the  summer. 

CROUPADE,  in  the  manege,  a  leap  in 
which  the  horse  pulls  up  his  hind  legs,  as  if 
he  drew  them  up  to  his  belly. 

CROTALUS,  the  rattle-snake,  a  genus  of 
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serpents,  furnished  -with  poisonous  fangs. 
The  serpents  of  this  family  seldom  bite  ex- 
cept when  irritated,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  their  prey.  The  rattle  consists  of 
hollow,  hard,  dry,  and  semi-transparent 
bones,  resembling,  m  some  measure,  the 
shape  of  the  human  o#  sacrum?  the  tip  of 
every  uppermost  bone  runs  within  two  of 
the  bones  below  it;  by  which  contrivance 
they  have  not  only  a  moveable  coherence, 
but  also  are  enabled  to  make  a  more  multi- 
plied sound,  each  bone  hitting  against  the 
other  two  at  the  same  tune.  The  number 
of  joints  in  the  rattle  of  each  reptile  is 
various,  from  five  to  forty.  The  poisonous 
secretion  is  discharged  from  the  fangs  of 
the  dog  teeth,  or  tusks  placed  without  the 
upper  jaws,  after  the  manner  of  the  viper  ; 
and  after  the  first  time  the  animal  seems 
progressively  to  lose  its  power  of  poisoning, 
till  it  has  had  time  to  recruit  itself  by  a  re- 
spite of  some  hours.  ^„m  . 
CROUT,  KROUT,  or  SOUR-CROUT,  is 
cabbage  chopped  fine,  and  pickled.  It  is 
made  by  placing  chopped  cabbage  in  layers 
in  a  barrel,  with  salt  and  carraway  seed* 
sprinkled  between  the  layers,  then  pressing 
it  down,  and  suffering  it  to  remain  till  it  has 
undergone  fermentation.  It  is  considered 
an  efficacious  preservative  against  the  scut- 

2r,  and  is  used  at  sea,  particularly  in  the 
ussian  navy. 

CROW,  in  ornithology,  a  species  of  Cor- 
vus,  about  the  sire  of  the  largest  tame 
pigeon,  and  of  a  fine  deep  black  colour. 
The  crow  is  a  voracious  fowl,  feeding  on 
carrion,  grain,  &c.— — Scare-crow,  the  black 
Larua,  with  grey  wings  and  red  legs. 

CROW-BAR,  in  mechanics,  an  iron  lever 
with  a  claw  at  one  end,  and  a  sharp  point 
at  the  other :  used  for  raising  and  moving 
weights. 

CROW-FOOT,  a  complication  of  small 


cords,  spreading  out  from  a  long  block: 
i  board  or 

;eepii 
striking  against  the  tops. 


used  on 
awnings, 


c?  ships,  for  suspending  the 
*    iping  the  top-sails  from 


CRdW'13'.BILL,  in"  surgery,  a  kind  of 
forceps,  for  extracting  bullets  and  other 
things  from  wounds. 

CROW'S'-FEET,  in  the  art  of  war,  an 
iron  instrument  with  four  points,  thrown 
upon  breaches,  or  in  passes  where  the  ene- 
my's cavalry  are  expected.    [See  Caltrop.] 

CROWN,  an  ornamental  badge  of  regal 
power,  worn   on  the   head   by   sovereign 

princes. The  top  of  the  head;  also  the 

top  of  any  elevated  object. In  architec- 
ture, the  uppermost  member  of  a  cornice. 

Among  jewellers,  the  upper  work  of  the 

rose  diamond.—— An  English  silver  coin,  of 
the  value  of  five  shillings.— —In  botany,  an 
appendage  to  the  top  of  a  seed,  which  serves 
to  bear  it  in  the  wind.— —Among  the  vari- 
ous crowns  and  wreaths  in  use  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  the  following: 
Corona  aurea  (the  golden  crown) ;  the  re- 
ward of  remarkable  bravery.  Corona  ca*~ 
trensia;  given  to  him  who  first  entered  the 
camp  of  an  enemy.  Corona  civica ;  one  of 
the  highest  military  rewards :  it  was  given 
to  him  who  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen. 


Corona  coatmalis;  the  wreath  worn  at 
feast..  Corona  smrotts;  given  by  the  ge- 
neral  to  the  soldier  who  first  scaled  the 
enemy's  wall.  Corona  navatio;  given  to 
him  who  first  boarded  and  took  an  enemas 

sel:   it  was  next  in  rank  to  the  civm 

wn.  Corona  nuptialu;  a  crown  or  wreath 
worn  by  brides.  Corona  obtidionaU*;  a 
reward  given  to  him  who  delivered  a  be- 
sieged town,  or  a  blockaded  army.  It  was 
one  of  the  highest  military  honours,  and 
very  seldom  obtained.  Corona  triumphal**  ; 
a  wreath  of  laurel  which  was  given  by  the 
army  to  the  imperator,  who  wore  it  on  his 
head  at  the  celebration  of  his  triumph. 

CROWN-GLA88,  the  finest  sort  of  win- 
dow-glass. 

CROWN-IMPE'RIAL,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Fritillaria,  having  a  beautiful  flower. 

CROWN-IMPERIAL-SHELI*  a  beauti- 
ful  species  of  Voluta,  the  head  of  which  is 
surrounded  with  a  series  of  sharp-pointed 
tubercles,  so  as  to  resemble  an  open  crown  i 
it  has  also  two  broad  and  very  beautiful 
zones  running  round  it. 

CROWN'-OFFICE,  an  office  belonging 
to  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in  which  the 
attorney-general  exhibits  informations  for 
crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

CROWN'-POST,  in  building,  a  post 
which  stands  upright  in  the  middle,  be- 
tween two  printipafrafters. 

CROWNS-WHEEL,  the  upper  wheel  next 
the  balance  in  a  watch,  and  which  drives 
the  balance. 

CROWN'-WORK,  in  fortification,  an  out- 
work running  into  the  field,  consisting  of 
two  demi-bastions  at  the  extremes,  and  an 
entire  bastion  in  the  middle,  with  curtains. 
It  is  designed  to  gain  some  advantageous 
post,  and  cover  the  other  works. 

CROYL'STONE,  in  mineralogy,  crys- 
talized  cauk. 

CRU'CIAL,  in  surgery,  an  epithet  for 
transverse,  or  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  as, 
a  cructaHncision. 

CRUCIBLE,  a  vessel  or  melting-pot, 
made  of  clnv,  and  bo  *PTnpnrd  and  baked 
as  to  ondar<!  the  greatest  tirC\  J c  i -  used  in 
chemical  iipLxnijuiin,  and  by  workers  in 
gold  and  itiher.  Silver,  phiUM,  and  iron 
are:  aim  used  ocraaianally  Si  craeiMes. 

CRUCIFIX'IOK,  the  act  or  punish- 
mt  i.r  ..i  |UiHir_~  in  rir.iMi  liv  n ft!  i a  _,'  or  fas- 
tening a  perton  to  n  c rwc  yfxh  OF  cross. 

CRUCIFORM,  in  botan* ,  an  epithet  for 
flowers  run  bib  Line:  Of  four  petals  disposed  in 
th         .ii  "t'-ncnwR. 

CRU'DITY, 
plied  tn  undig 

mhck ,  to  huiL.o-.Lri4  in  ilie  bodv  which  are 
unconcocted,  and  not  prepared  for  expul- 
sion;  and  to  the  excrements. 

CRUISER,  a  small  armed  vessel  that 
sails  to  and  fro  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  to 
protect  the  commerce  of  its  own  nation,  or 
for  plunder. 

CRUPELLA'RII,  in  antiquity,  nobility 
among  the  Gauls,  who  were  armed  with  a 
complete  harness  of  steel. 

CRU'OR,  sometimes  signifies  the  blood 
in  general;    sometimes   only  the  venous 
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blood;  and  at  others,  extravasated  or  coagu- 
lated blood;  but  the  word  is  most  fre- 
quently used  for  the  red  globules  of  blood, 
in  distinction  from  the  limpid  or  serous  part. 
CRUSA'DES,  the  name  by  which  the 
wars  or  military  expeditions  were  distin- 
guished, that  were  carried  on  by  the  Chris- 
tian nations  of  the  West,  from  the  end  of 
the  11th  to  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  for 
the  conquest  of  Palestine.  They  were  called 
crusades,  because  all  the  warriors  fought 
under  the  banner  of  the  crow,  and  wore 
that  emblem  on  their  clothes.  The  Chris- 
tians had  long  grieved  that  the  Holy  Land, 
where  Jesus  had  lived,  taught,  and  died  for 
mankind,  where  pious  pilgrims  resorted  to 
pour  out  their  sorrows,  ana  ask  for  aid  from 
above  at  the  tomb  of  their  Saviour,  should 
be  in  the  power  of  unbelievers.  The  dawn 
of  civilisation  and  mental  cultivation  had 
just  commenced.  They  were  at  that  pe- 
riod in  a  state  to  receive  a  strong  religious 
excitement ;  the  spirit  of  adventure  burned 
within  them;  and  their  imaginations  were 
also  easily  roused  by  the  reports  of  the 
riches  of  the  East.  The  Pope  considered 
the  invasion  of  Asia  as  the  means  of  pro- 
moting Christianity  amongst  the  infidels, 
and  of  winning  whole  nations  to  the  bosom 
of  the  church ;  monarchs  expected  victory 
and  increase  of  dominion  ;  and  their  sub- 
jects were  easily  persuaded  to  engage  in  the 
Slorious  cause  1  Tet  army  after  army  was 
estroyed  ;  and  though  some  brilliant  vic- 
tories served  to  exhibit  the  soldiers  of 
Christendom  as  heroes  of  a  valorous  age, 
and  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem  was  more 
than  once  under  their  dominion,  the  Chris- 
tian empire  on  the  continent  of  Asia  was 
eventually  overthrown,  and  the  dominion  of 
the  Mamelukes  and  Sultans  established. 
But  by  means  of  these  joint  enterprises, 
the  European  nations  became  more  con- 
nected with  each  other ;  feudal  tyranny  was 
weakened;  a  commercial  intercourse  took 
place  throughout  Europe,  which  greatly 
augmented  the  wealth  of  the  cities ;  the 
human  mind  expanded ;  and  a  number  of 
arts  and  sciences,  till  then  unknown  by  the 
western  nations,  was  introduced. 

CRU'BAL,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  given 
to  the  artery  which  conveys  the  blood  to 
the  crura,  or  legs,  and  to  the  vein  by 
which   this   blood  returns   towards    the 

CRUSTA'CEA,  or  Cbcsta'cbous  Fish, 
are  those  covered  with  shells,  consisting  of 
several  jointed  pieces  or  scales,  as  crabs, 
lobsters,  &c.  These  are  generally  softer 
than  the  shells  of  the  testaceous  fish, 
which  consist  of  a  single  piece,  and  com- 
monly thicker  and  stronger  than  the 
former,  such  as  those  of  the  oyster,  scallop, 
cockle,  &c  The  cru$tacea  consist  almost 
entirely  of  the  three  tribes,  viz.  cancer, 
onitcut,  Kn&.monoculus. 

CRUSTAL'OGY,  that  part  of  soology 
which  treats  of  crustaceous  animals,  ar- 
ranging them  in  orders,  tribes,  and  families, 
and  describing  their  forms  and  habits. 

CRU'YSHAGE,  a  fish  of  the  shark  kind, 
having  a  triangular  head  and  mouth. 


CRYOLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  fluate  of  j 
soda  and  alumine,  of  a  white  or  yellowish  >  \ 
gray  colour,  occurring  in  masses  of  a  foli- 
ated structure.    It  is  found  in  Greenland. 

CRYOPH'ORUS,  an  instrument  for 
showing  the  relation  between  evaporation 
at  low  temperatures  and  the  production  of 
cold. 

CRYPT,  a  subterranean  chapel  or  ora- 
tory; or  a  vault  under  a  church  for  the 
interment  of  bodies. 

CRYPTOGA'MIA,   the    24th    class   of 

Slants  in  the  Linncan  system;  compre- 
ending  those  whose  fructification  is  con- 
cealed or  inconspicuous,  as  ferns,  mosses, 
liverworts,  and  mushrooms. 

CRYPTOGRAPHY,  the  art  of  writing  in 
cipher,  or  secret  characters. 

CRYPTOL'OGY,  secret  or  enigmatical 
language. 

CRYSTAL,  a  species  of  stone  of  the 
quartz  kind,  belonging  to  the  siliceous 
class.  When  no  accidental  circumstance 
has  interrupted  the  crystallisation  (for  it 
must  once  have  been  in  a  soft  state),  it  is 
always  of  an  hexagonal  or  six-sided  angular 
form,  pointed  at  both  ends.  This  descrip- 
tion of  crystal  is  commonly  termed  roe* 
cryttal. Crystal,  in  chemistry  and  mi- 
neralogy, an  inorganic  body,  which  has 
assumed  the  form  of  a  regular  solid,  ter- 
minated by  4  certain  number  of  plane  and 
smooth  surfaces:  or  a  salt  which  assumes  a 
regular  and   solid   form,  on  the  gradual 

cooling  of  the  solution. Cryttal  Glut,  a 

factitious  crystal,  more  perfect  in  its  com- 
position and  manufacture  than  common 
{dass.  It  is  frequently  cut;  and  vases, 
ustrcs,  and  other  ornaments  are  made  of 

it. Iceland  Cryttal,  a  variety  of  calca* 

reous  spar,  or  crystalised  carbonate  of 
lime,  brought  from  Iceland,  which  is  re- 
markable for  its  double  refraction. 

CRY8TALINE,  transparent  and  pure, 

resembling  crystal. Ctyttaline  Heavent, 

in  ancient  astronomy,  two  spheres  imagined 
between  the  primum  mobile  and  the  firma- 
ment, in  the  Ptolemaic  system. Cry$- 

taline  Humour,  (of  the  eye),  a  very  white, 
transparent,  firm  substance,  adapted  like 
a  glass  lens,  to  converge  rays  of  light  si- 
tuated behind  the  iris,  in  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour of  the  eye. 

CRYSTALITE,  in  mineral* 

S've 
sion. 

CRYSTALIZA'TION,  the  act  or 
of  reducing  any  salt  into  a  regular  j 
dissolving  it  in  a  menstruum,  and  allowing  it 
to  cool  until  it  shoots  into  the  bodies  called 
crystals.  This  process  is  the  effect  of  re- 
frigeration, or  evaporation. 

CRYSTALOG'RAPHY,  the  doctrine  or 
science  of  crystalization,  teaching  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  process,  the  forms  which  crys- 
tals assume,  &c. 

CU'BATURE,  in  geometry,  the  finding 
exactly  the  solid  or  cubic  contents  of  a 
body. 

CUBE,  in  geometry,  a  regular  solid  body, 
consisting  of  six  square  and  equal  sides, 
and  containing  equal  angles.  The  solidity  of 
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any  cube  I*  found  by  multiplying  the  au- 

Eerijeial  area  of  nac  uf  the  *ide*  by  the 
eight, C«6te  jfaplfr,    in   arithnnlic, 

thttt  which  il  produced  by  (he  mulriidtca- 
tion  nf  a  square  number  by  it*  root ;  thus, 
64  i"  i  Bah-a  number,  mid  arise*  by  multi- 
plying l*.,  the  taiwc  of  4,  by  the  root  4. 
CaAe  iloo*.  the  aide  of  a  cube  numbers  thus 
3  it  the  cube  root  or  stdeof  27- 

t  0  HBB,  in    botany,    the  fruit  of   the 
Pt/r^r  .S^ifi*.    It  ialeU  IbaU  pepper,  good 


for  itrcngtheuing  the  ituoj 


mill  , 


CCBIC,  o*  CUTHQAL,  having  the  form 
of  a  cube,  uf  that  mar  he  contained  within 
actlbe.  Thus,  a  cubic  fixst  of  nntcr  Lithe 
wmer  (hat  may  be  contained  within  UX 
equal  ±iiie£,  each,  a  loo*  i^uarc. 

CUTJIT,  an  ancient  measure,  equal  to  the 
length  of  a  man's  arm,  from  the  elbow  to 
the  tip  of  the  middle  finger.  Among  diffe- 
rent nations  the  length  of  the  cubit  differed. 
The  English  was  18  inches,  the  Roman 
rather  less,  and  the  cubit  of  the  Scriptures 
is  supposed  to  have  been  22  inches. 

CU'BITANS,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  two  muscles  of  the  waist,  one  of  which, 
called  the  tmtemnt,  serves  to  extend  the 
wrist;  and  the  other,  the  intern**,  to 
bend  it. 

01131X118,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  of  the 
arm,  reaching  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist. 
The  cubitus,  for  the  sake  of  the  more  easy 
and  varied  motion,  is  composed  of  a  binary 
number  of  bones,  called  the  eubitut,  or  ulna, 
and  the  radiu*.  The  situation  of  the  ulna 
is  interior,  its  length  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  radius,  and  has  a  motion  of  flexion 
and  extension.  The  epithet  cubital  is  ac- 
cordingly used;  as,  the  cubital  nerve,  ar- 
tery, or  muscle. 

CUCK'OO-SPITTLE,  a  white  froth  or 
spume  very  common  on  many  plants  in  the 
spring,  which  forms  the  nidus  of  a  sort  of 


CUCU'BALUS,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
10  Decandria,  order  3  Trigynia.  The  spe- 
cies are  mostly  perennials,  and  consist  of 
the  various  campions. 

CU'CULUS,  or  Cuckoo,  a  genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  order  Pie*.  They  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  chiefly  in 
that  of  the  hedge-sparrow,  from  which  the 
young  cuckoos  turn  out  the  young  spar- 
rows. The  cuckoo  arrives  in  Britain  about 
the  middle  of  April,  and  departs  in  the  first 
week  of  July.  To  this  shortness  of  the  pe- 
riod of  residence,  joined  with  the  numerous 
progeny  which  nature  has  destined  it  to 
yield,  ornithologists  attribute  the  motive 
for  this  singular  arrangement  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  nature ;  for  by  means  of  this  re- 
source, cuckoo's  eggs  are  laid  in  an  abun- 
dance that  could  not  be  effected  if  the  bird 
was  to  sit  herself! 

CUCUMBER,  the  name  of  a  plant  and 
its  fruit,  of  the  genua  Cucumit.  The  flower 
is  yellow  and  bell-shaped ;  and  the  stalks 
trail  on  the  ground,  or  climb  by  their 
creepers.  The  fruit  is  cold,  watery,  and  by 
many  thought  unwholesome. 

CU'CUMIS,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  21 


Monoecia,  order  10  Syngenetia.  This  genus 
comprehends  all  animals  with  herbaceous 
scandent  stems,  as  the  gourd,  cucumber, 
and  melon. 

CD'CURBIT,  a  chemical  vessel  in  the 
shape  of  a  gourd.  It  is  used  in  distillation : 
and  with  its  head  and  cover,  constitute* 
the  alembic. 

CUCURBITA'CEA,  one  of  Linnseus's 
natural  order*  of  plants,  comprehending 
thoie  iv 1 1 i l" li  reiemnlL:  the  pom-d,  an  the 
cucumber,  melon,  pumpkin,  he. — -The 
epithet  eutHrbitnftiiM*  it  accordingly  given 
toanyfrEut  resembling  a  prourd, 

CLI>j  the  fund  winch  ruminating  ani- 
mal«  chew  over  ngnm  ;  frotu  whence,  to 
chew  tkt  t+dt  aignifieii,  la  ponder,,  think,  or 
>ate  EinuD  a  thin£. 


(ITDx,  in  large  thins,  o  place  lying 
ten  the  eaptiin-licuteuant't  cabin,  and 


deck,  under  the  poup.  it  is 
divided  into  piri'itiiuM  fur  toe  master  and 
other  officers.  Also,  a  mrt  of  ran  in  or 
COukroucu,  in  the  forepart  or  near  the 
Steru  of  a  Lighter,  or  barge  of  burden. 

DOMi  the  last  word*  of  a  tpeecb,  which 
a  player  whr>  U  in  answer,  cratches  and  re- 
gard* bj  aii  inlituation  ffl  haffn.  Als^a 
hin  t#M*  to  him  of  what  and  when  he  is 
to  speak. 

CUIRASS',  apiece  of  defensive  armour, 
made  of  iron  plate,  well  hardened,  and  co- 
vering the  body  from  the  neck  to  the  girdle. 
— — Uuitauiert,  heavy  cavalry  armed  with 
a  cuirass.  In  former  times  cuirasses  were 
very  common,  but  appear  to  have  been  dis- 
used in  England  about  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  The  lance  having,  of  late  years,  again 
been  introduced,  the  cuirass  has  been  re- 
vived among  the  European  cavalry. 

CUL  DE  LAMP,  in  architecture,  a  term 
used  for  several  decorations,  in  vaults  and 

0--M-  — 

Cl'L'DEES,  in  elmrch-hiJitorVr  an  order 

of  [irit-'Lft,  formerly  inhabiting  Scftllasd 
and  Ireland,  Being  remarkable  for  the 
reUgioiu  i'serciae*  of  preaching  and  pray- 
in* ,  they  were  railed,  hv  way  of  eminence, 
ewlftfres  Ihi.  After  baring  extra  it..1  a 
great  inHucncc  throughout  the  country, 
the;  ore  said  to  have  been  overthrown  by 
the  inetCflae  of  the  papal  power,  and  the 
institution  of  moQaaterie*,  more  congenial 
to  the  Bflpiring  viewi  of  the  flee  uf  Rome. 

CCTLEUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the 
largest  mcunre  of  capacity  far  htpuds, 
containing  forty  ifw,  equal  to  180  gallons. 

Cti'LEX,  in  entomology,  a  gcniuoftwo- 
wiug^il  sJiri,  the  mouth  of  which  m  tabu* 
lar,  but  tieeediu^ly  slender  and  hbform. 
Under  this  genus  are  comprehended  the 
gnat  i  and  huEtvbk  ore*. 

CULINAf  in  andijidty,  that  putt  of  the 
funeral  file  in  which  the  banquet  vu  eon- 
smnitd, ■Cu.li/ar,  a  hurial-grouud  for  the 


CULXIAGE,  a  barbarous  and  immoral 
practice,  whereby  the  lords  of  manors  an- 
ciently assumed  a  right  to  the  first  night  of 
their  vassals'  brides. 

CULM,  in  botany,  the  stalk  or  stem  of 
corn  or  grasses,  usually  jointed  and  hollow. 
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——Also,  a  specie*  of  fossil  coal,  found  in 
small  masses,  difficult  to  be  ignited,  and 
burning  with  little  flame,  but  producing 
an  unpleasant  smell. 

CULMIFEROUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  such  plants  as  have  a  smooth  jointed 
stalk,  usually  hollow,  and  at  each  joint 
wrapped  about  with  single,  narrow,  sharp* 
pointed  leaves,  and  their  seeds  contained  in 
chaffy  husks,  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  Ac. 

CULMINATION,  in  astronomy,  the 
passing  of  any  heavenly  body  over  the  me- 
ridian,  or  its  greatest  altitude  for  the  day. 
Hence  culmination  is  used,  metaphorically, 
for  the  condition  of  any  person  or  thing 
arrived  at  the  most  brilliant  or  important 
point  of  its  progress. 

CULMIN'EiB,  the  26th  of  the  Linnsan 
natural  order  of  plants,  consisting  of  the 
grasses. 

CULPRIT,  in  law,  a  word  applied  in 
court  to  one  who  is  indicted  for  a  criminal 
offence. 

CULTIVATION,  in  a  general  sense,  the 
art  and  practice  of  tilling  and  preparing 
land  for  crops;  but  it  means  also  the 
study,  care,  and  practice  necessary  to  the 
cultivation  of  our  talents  and  the  improve- 
ment ofour  minds. 

CULTBEIN,  a  long  slender  piece  of 
ordnance,  serving  to  carry  a  ball  to  a  great 
distance. 

CULTERTAILED,  in  ship-building,  the 
fastening  one  timber  into  another  Dy  a 
dove-tailed  joint. 

CUMA'NA,  in  botany,  an  Indian  tree 
resembling  the  mulberry,  both  in  its  ap- 
pearance and  fruit  j  the  latter  of  which  has 
a  medical  use. 

CUMTBULU,  in  botany,  a  high  tree 
growing  in  Malabar,  the  root  of  which  is 
said  to  he  useful  as  a  decoction  in  certain 
febrile  diseases. 

CUMERUM,  in  antiquity,  a  large  co- 
vered basket,  used  at  weddings  for  carrying 
the  household  stuff,  &c  belonging  to  the 
bride. 

CUMITTUM,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  5 
Pentandria,  order  2  Digynia.  The  only 
species    is    the    Cuminum.    cuminum,    an 

CUM'MIN-SEED,  a  long,  slender  seed, 
of  a  rough  texture,  unctuous  when  bruised, 
of  a  strong  smell,  and  a  pungent  taste. 

CU'MULUS,  a  large  cloud,  flat  at  the 
base,  and  rounded  in  its  upper  parts. 

CUWEUS,   the  wedge,  in   mechanics. 

Cuneut,   in  antiquity,   a  company    of 

infantry,  drawn  up  in  form  of  a  wedge, 
the  better  to  break  through  the  enemy's 
ranks.  Also,  the  seats  and  benches  on 
which  the  spectators  sat  in  a  theatre, 
which  were  narrow  near  the  stage,  and 
broad  behind. Cuneut,  in  natural  his- 
tory, a  kind  of  fossil  mussel-shells,  with 
one  side  much  longer  than  the  other,  and 
found  in  vast  numbers  in  many  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

CU'NEIFORM,  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  resembles  a  wedge;  as,  in  bo- 
tany, a  cuneiform  leaf. 

CUFBEARER,  an  officer  of  the  king's 


household,  who  was  formerly  an  attendant 
at  a  feast. 

CU'PEL,  a  shallow  chemical  vessel  made 
of  earth,  ashes,  or  burnt  bones,  in  which 
assay-masters  try  metals.  It  retains  them 
while  in  a  metallic  state,  but  when  changed 
by  fire  into  a  fluid  scoria,  it  absorbs  them. 
CU'POLA,  in  architecture,  a  roof  or 
vault  rising  in  a  circular  form,  otherwise 
called  the  tkolu*  A  dome.  The  ancients 
constructed  their  cupolas  of  stone;  the 
moderns,  of  timber,  covered  with  lead  or 
copper.  The  finest  cupola,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, is  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 
Among  some  of  the  handsomest  modern 
cupolas,  is  that  on  the  Bank  of  England, 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  the  Hotel  des  Inva- 
lides  at  Paris,  and  St.  Paul's,  London. 

CUPTING,  in  surgery,  the  operation  of 
applying  the  cupping-glass  with  scarifica- 
tors, for  the  purpose  ofdrawing  away  blood 
or  humours. Cupping  glatt,  a  glass  ves- 
sel like  a  cup,  to  oe  applied  to  the  skin 
before  and  after  scarification,  for  drawing 
blood. 

CUTREOUS,  resembling  copper,  or  par- 
taking of  its  qualities. 

CUPRE8SU8,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
trees,  *>f  which  the  most  beautiful  species 
is  the  horizontal  cypress,  which  is  the  com- 
mon timber  in  some  parts  of  the  Levant, 
and  is  said  to  resist  the  worm,  the  moth, 
and  putrefaction.  The  Athenians  used  to 
bury  their  dead  in  coffins  of  cypress,  and 
the  mummy  chests  brought  with  those 
bodies  out  of  Egypt  are  made  of  cypress 
wood. 

CUPRIFEROUS,  producing  or  affording 
copper;  as,  cupr\feroue  silver. 

CU'RATE,  an  officiating,  but  unbene- 
ficed clergyman,  who  performs  the  duty  of 
a  church,  and  receives  a  salary  from  the 
incumbent  of  the  living. 

CURATOR,  among  civilians,  a  person 
regularly  appointed  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  minors,  or  persons  mad,  deaf,  dumb, 
&c.  There  are  also  curators  for  the  estate 
of  debtors,  and  of  persons  dying  without 

heirs. Among  the  Romans,  a  trustee  of 

the  affairs  and  interests  of  a  person  eman- 
cipated or  interdicted. 

CURCU'LIO,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of 
insects,  which  infest  granaries  and  live 
upon  the  grain. 
CURCU'MA,  in  botany,  an  Indian  plant 

called  Turmeric. A  genus  of  plants  in 

1  Mo\ 


the 
order  1  J 


system, 


Uonandria, 


Monogyma. 

CUR'FEW,  a  law  introduced  from  Nor- 
mandy into  England  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, that  all  people  should  put  out  their 
fire  and  lights  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  at 
eight  o'clock.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
French  couvre-feu. 

CUTftlA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  certain 
division,  or  portion  of  a  tribe.  Romulus 
divided  the  people  into  thirty  curia,  or 
wards ;  and  there  were  ten  in  every  tribe, 
that  each  might  keep  the  ceremonies  of 
their  feasts  And  sacrifices  in  the  temple, 
or  holy  place,  appointed  for  every  curia. 
The  priest  of  the  curia  was  called  curio. 


BVBRT  CURAT*  MUST   BB  LICENSED   AND  ADMITTED   BY  THB  BISHOP. 
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am  uftbr  curbbnt  is  constantly  blowing  contrary  to  thb  trade  winds. 
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Curia,  in  law,   signifies  generally  a 

court,  but  it  was  taken  particularly  for  the 
assemblies  of  bishops,  peers,  &c.  of  the 
realm,called  tolemnia  curia,  curia  pub tica,&c. 

CUE'LEW,  an  aquatic  fowl,  of  the  genus 
Scolopax,  and  the  grallic  order.  It  is  of 
an  ash  colour  diversified  with  black ;  fre- 
quents the  sea-shore  in  winter,  and  in 
summer  retires  to  the  mountains.  There  is 
also  another  bird  so  called,  which  is  larger 
than  a  partridge,  and  frequents  the  corn- 
fields in  Spain. 

CUR'RANT,  the  fruit  of  a  well-known 
shrub  belonging  to  the  genus  Ribe$.  There 
are  many  varieties,  red,  white,  and  black. 
A  small  kind  of  dried  grape,  imported  from 
the  Levant,  is  also  called  by  the  same  name. 

CUR'EENCY,  in  commerce,  bank-notes 
or  other  paper-money  issued  by  authority, 
and  which  are  continually  passing  current 
for  coin. 

CUR'RENTS,  in  navigation,  certain  set- 
tings of  the  stream,  by  which  ships  are 
compelled  to  alter  their  course,  and  submit 
to  the  motion  impressed  upon  them  by  the 
current.  The  causes  of  currents  are  very 
numerous.  The  waters  may  be  put  in  mo- 
tion by  an  internal  impulse ;  by  a  difference 
of  heat  and  saltness ;  oy  the  inequality  of 
evaporation  in  different  latitudes;  and  by 
the  change  in  the  pressure  at  different 
points  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The 
existence  of  cold  strata,  which  have  been 
met  with  at  great  depths  in  low  latitudes, 
prove  the  existence  of  a  low  current,  which 
runs  from  the  pole  to  the  equator.  It  proves 
likewise,  that  saline  substances  are  distri- 
buted in  the  ocean,  in  a  manner  not  to  de- 
stroy the  effect  produced  by  different  tem- 
peratures.—-It  is  well  known  also  that 
there  are  different  currents  of  air. 

CUE'ETINO,  the  art  of  dressing  skins 
after  they  are  tanned,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  shoemaker,  coach  and  harness-maker, 
&c.,  by  giving  them  the  necessary  smooth* 
ness,  lustre,  colour,  and  suppleness.  The 
person  working  at,  or  carrying  on  this 
business,  is  called  a  currier. 

CUR'SITOR,  a  clerk  belonging  to  the 
court  of  chancery,  whose  business  it  is  to 
make  out  original  writs. 

CURTAIN,  in  a  general  sense,  a  cloth 
hanging  round  a  bed,  or  at  a  window,  which 
may  be  contracted,  spread,  or  drawn  aside 
at  pleasure.  Also,  a  cloth-hanging  used  in 
theatres,  to  conceal  the  stage  from  the 

spectators. In  fortification,  the  curtain 

is  that  part  of  the  rampart  which  is  be- 
tween the  flanks  of  two  bastions,  bordered 
with  a  parapet,  behind  which  the  soldiers 
stand  to  fire  on  the  covered  way  and  into 
the  moat. 

CUBTATION,  in  astronomy,  the  inter- 
val between  a  planet's  distance  from  the 
sun  and  the  curtate  distance.  The  curtate 
dittance  is  the  distance  of  a  planet  from 
the  sun  to  that  point,  where  a  perpendicu- 
lar let  fall  from  the  planet  meets  with  the 
ecliptic. 

CU'EULE  CHAIR,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
a  chair,  or  stool,  adorned  with  ivory, 
wherein  the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome  had 


a  right  to  sit.  The  curule  magistrates  were 
the  ssdiles,  the  prators,  censors,  and  con- 
suls. This  chair  was  placed  in  a  kind  of 
chariot,  whence  it  had  its  name. 

CUR'VATURE  of  a  line,  is  the  peculiar 
manner  of  its  bending  or  flexure,  by  which 
it  becomes  a  curve  of  such  and  such  pecu- 
liar properties. 

CUE  VET,  in  horsemanship,  a  particular 
leap  of  a  horse,  when  he  raises  both  his 
fore  legs  at  once,  equally  advanced,  and  as 
his  fore  legs  are  falling,  he  raises  his  hind 
legs,  so  that  all  his  legs  are  from  the 
ground  at  once. 

CUSP,  in  geometry,  the  point  or  corner 
formed  by  two  parts  of  a  curve  meeting, 

and  there  terminating. In  astronomy,  a 

term  for  the  horns  of  the  moon. 

CUSPIDATE,  or  CUSPIDATED,  a 
term  in  botany,  for  a  leaf,  &c.  having  a 
sharp  end,  like  the  point  of  a  spear,  or  ter- 
minating in  a  bristly  point. 

CUSTARD-APPLE,  in  botany,  a  species 
of  Annona,  growing  in  the  West  Indies, 
whose  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a  tennis  ball,  of 
an  orange  colour,  containing  a  yellowish 
pulp  of  the  consistence  of  custard. 

CUSTOM,  in  law,  long  established  prac- 
tice or  usage,  which  constitutes  the  un- 
written law,  and  long  consent  to  which 
gives  it  authority. 

CUSTOMS,  in  political  economy,  the 
duties,  toll,  tribute,  or  tariff,  payable  to  the 
king  upon  merchandize  exported  and  im- 
ported, and  which  form  a  branch  of  the 
perpetual  taxes. 

CUSTOS  EOTULCEUM,  the  keeper  of 
the  rolls  and  records  of  the  sessions  of  the 
peace,  and  also  of  the  commission  of  the 
peace  itself.  He  is  usually  a  nobleman, 
and  always  a  justice  of  the  peace,  of  the 
quorum  in  the  county  where  he  is  ap- 
pointed.  Cutto*  Brevium,  the  principal 

clerk  belonging  to  the  Common-picas. 

Cuttot  oculi,  in  surgery,  an  instrument  for 
preserving  the  eye  in  some  operations. 

CUTANEOUS,  an  epithet  for  whatever 
belongs  to  or  affects  the  skin ;  as,  a  cuta- 
neoue  eruption,  &c. 

CUTICLE,  in  anatomy,  the  scarf-skin, 
a  thin  membrane  closely  lying  upon  the 
skin  or  cutie,  of  which  it  seems  a  part,  and 
to  which  it  adheres  very  firmly. 

CUTIS,  in*  anatomy,  the  derma,  or  inner 
skin,  which  lies  under  the  cuticle :  it  is 
full  of  pores,  nerves,  fibres,  lymphatic 
ducts,  &c.  and  is  called  the  cutis  vera,  or 
true  skin,  in  distinction  from  the  cuticle. 

CUTLA8,  a  broad  curving  sword,  used 
by  seamen  in  boarding,  &c. 

CUTLERY,  a  term  applied  to  all  cutting 
instruments  made  of  steel.    Although  in  a 

Jeneral  sense  it  comprises  all  those  articles 
enominated  edge-tools,  it  is  more  particu- 
larly confined  to  the  manufacture  of  knives, 
scissars,  razors,  surgical  instruments,  and 
swords.  Those  articles  which  require  the 
edge  to  possess  great  tenacity,  at  the  same 
time  that  superior  hardness  is  not  required, 
are  made  from  sheer-steel.  The  finer  kinds 
of  cutlery  are  made  from  steel  whieh  has 
been  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  which  is 
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termed  cast-steel,  no  other  kinds  being  sus- 
ceptible of  a  fine  polish.  Razors  are  made 
of  cast  steel,  the  edge  of  a  razor  requiring 
the  combined  advantages  of  great  hardness 
and  tenacity.  After  the  razor  blade  is 
forged,  it  is  hardened  by  gradually  heating 
it  to  a  bright  red  heat,  and  plunging  it  into 
cold  water.  It  is  tempered  by  heating  it 
afterwards  till  a  brightened  part  appears  of 
a  straw  colour.  The  manufacture  of  pen- 
knives is  divided  into  three  departments ; 
the  first  is  the  forging  of  the  blades,  the 
spring,  and  the  iron  scales;  the  second, 
the  grinding  and  polishing  of  the  blades ; 
and  the  third,  the  handling,  which  consists 
in  fitting  up  all  the  parts,  and  finishing  the 
knife.  The  blades  are  made  of  the  best 
cast  steel,  and  hardened  and  tempered  to 
about  the  same  degree  with  that  of  razors. 
But  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  polished 
steel  is  not  displayed  to  more  advantage 
than  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  kinds 
of  scissars.— Damascus  was  anciently  famed 
for  its  razors,  sabres,  and  swords ;  the  latter 
especially,  which  possessed  all  the  advan- 
tages of  flexibility,  elasticity,  and  hard- 
ness; while  they  presented  a  beautiful 
wavy  appearance  called  the  water.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  made  from  the  inter- 
lacing of  very  minute  wires  of  steel  and 
iron  welded  together  in  alternate  worm- 
ings,  and  the  waving  caused  by  quenching 
the  blade  in  a  solution  of  common  alum. 
Various  other  cities  and  countries  have 
also  been  famous  at  different  periods  for 
the  manufacture  of  good  cutlery ;  as  Lon- 
don, Salisbury,  and  Sheffield,  at  the  pre- 
sent time  are,  for  admirable  penknives  and 
surgical  instruments. 

CUTTER,  a  boat  attached  to  a  vessel  of 
war,  which  is  rowed  with  six  oars,  and  i» 
employed  in  carrying  light  stores,  passen- 
gers, &c. Also,  a  vessel  with  one  mast 

and  a  straight  running  bowsprit,  which 
may  be  run  in  upon  deck. 

CUTTLE-FISH,  in  ichthyology,  the 
Sepia,  a  genus  or  Mollusca.  They  have 
small  arms,  with  serrated  cups,  by  which 
they  lay  fast  hold  of  anything :  they  have 
also  two  tentacula  longer  than  the  arms. 
When  pursued  they  emit  a  black  fluid  that 
darkens  the  water,  by  which  means  they 
escape.  This  fluid  is  said  to  form  an  in- 
gredient in  India  ink,  and  from  that  cir- 
cumstance it  is  sometimes  called  the  ink- 
jUh.  The  back  bone  is  converted  into 
pounce. 
CUT- WATER,  the  fore  part  of  a  ship's 

prow,  which  cuts    the  water. Also,  a 

name  for  the  Ringcop*,  or  razor-bill,  a  spe- 
cies of  water  fowL 

CT'ANITE,  in  mineralogy,  an  argilla- 
ceous stone,  of  a  blue  or  greenish  gray 
colour. 

CYAN'OGEN,  carburetted  azote,  or  the 
bine  compound  of  carbon  and  azotic  gas. 

CYATH1FORM,  in  the  form  of  a  cup 

or  drinking-glass,  a  little  widened  at  the  top. 

CY'ATHUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  liquid 

I  measure,  containing  four  ligulae,  or  half  a 

pint. Also,  a  cup,  which  the   Romans 

used  to  fill  and  drink  from  as  mauy  times 


as  there  were  letters  in  the  name  of  their 
patron  or  mistress. 

CYCLAMEN,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  6  Pentandria,  order  1  Mono- 
gynia.  The  species  are  tuberous;  as,  the 
Cyclamen  eorum,  or  sow-bread,  &c 

CI'CLAS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  10  Decandria,  order  1  Monogynia. 
The  species  are  trees,  natives  of  the  Ca- 
ribbee  islands. 

CYCLE,  in  chronology,  a  certain  period 
or  series  of  numbers,  which  regularly  pro- 
ceed from  the  first  to  the  last,  and  then 
return  again  to  the  first,  and  so  circulate 

perpetually. Cycle  of  the  Bun,  or  eolar 

cycle,  a  period  of  28  years,  in  which  the 
Sunday  or  Dominical  letter  recurs  in  the 

same  order. Cycle  of  the  Moon,  or  lunar 

cycle,  a  period  of  19  years,  when  the  new 
and  full  moon  recur  on  the  same  days  of 

the  month. Cycle  of  induction,  a  period 

of  fifteen  years,  in  use  among  the  Romans, 
commencing  from  the  third  year  before 
Christ.  This  cycle  has  no  connection  with 
the  celestial  motions;  but  was  instituted, 
according  to  Baroniua,  by  Constantine. 

CYCLOGRAPH,  an  instrument  used 
for  describing  the  arcs  of  circles. 

CYCLOID,  a  geometrical  curve  gene- 
rated by  the  rotation  of  a  circle  along  a 
line. Cyeloidal,  the  space  contained  be- 
tween the  curve,  or  crooked  line,  and  the 
subtense  of  the  figure. 

CYCLOM'ETRY,  a  term  sometimes  used 
for  the  mensuration  of  circles. 

CYCLOPEDIA,  the  circle  or  compass 
of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  a  common  title 
for  a  book  of  this  kind. 

CYCLOFIC,  savage  and  gigantic ;  per- 
taining to  those  monsters  in  fabulous  his- 
tory, who  are  represented  as  having  assisted 
Vulcan  in  forging  the  thunderbolts  Of  Jove. 
CYG  NET,  in  ornithology,  a  young  swan. 
—In  heraldry,  a  term  when  swans  are  col- 
lared about  the  neck  with  an  open  crown,  to 
which  a  chain  is  affixed. 

CYG'NUS,  the  Swak,  in  ornithology,  a 
well  known  water  fowl,  ranked  among  the 
ana*  kind. Cygnue,  in  astronomy,  a  con- 
stellation of  the  northern  hemisphere. 

ryr  »tv«ww  : — *—  a  solid  body, 

sufipoted  to  be  generated  by  the  rotation  of 
a  parallelogram  round  one  of  its  sides  ;  or 
a  i-'r>L,  circular  body  of  uniform  diameter. 
If  Aegenernriuic  iiariJli'li--ri,m  be  rectan- 
g  1 1 r-  looes  will  be  a 

light  i-vljD.Irr,  ttipt  is,  it  will  have  its  axis 
perpendicular  to  its  hup.  IT  the  paralel- 
lMpsBa  bf  a  rlicmibu*.  or  rhumboides,  the 
cylinder  will  Hi,:  ohli^uf  or  *calenous.— — 
Vyliitdtr,  in  punncry,,  ilie  whole  hollow 
length  of  a  irr«';it  H"." i  th*  hore. 

I  V  L  I  HDBOfXk  a  solid  hoily,  approach- 
ing  to  t lie  fljrnrt  of  ft  cylinder,  but  differing 

in  « ■  ri'ftpecU.  as  bavin  it  the  bases  el- 

lititiral,  hut  iiarofk'1  andeqioU. 

CYLlN'lmL'R,  in  natural  history,  a 
genii*  uf  Aiiell-fiih.  tho  shell  of  which  is 
simple,  without  a  Iiiuge,  formed  of  one  con- 
tiiiiunl  ]■!...■,  r-.inl  of  a  figure  approaching 
to  Hun  nt  a .  rylmdcr.  lu  ...  ial  inhabitant 
U  called  Umax. 
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CYMATIUM,  CY'MA,  or  SI'MA,  in  ar- 
chitecture, a  member  or  moulding  of  the 
cornice,  the  profile  of  which  is  waving, 
that  it,  concave  at  the  top  and  convex  at 
the  bottom.  When  the  concave  part  of  the 
moulding  projects  beyond  the  convex  part, 
the  cymatium  is  denominated  a  aima-recta  ; 
but  when  the  convex  part  forms  the 
greatest  projection,  it  is  a  rivut-rtveraa. 

CYM'BAL,  a  musical  instrument  used  by 
the  ancients,  hollow,  and  made  of  brass, 
supposed  to  be  somewhat  like  a  kettle- 
drum. The  modern  eynbalt  used  in  mili- 
tary bands  consist  of  two  concave  metal 
plates,  which  are  occasionally  struck  toge- 
ther and  flourished  above  the  head  of  the 
player. 

CYMBA'RIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  14  Didynaruia,  order  2  An- 
gioapernia;  so  called  from  its  boat-shaped 
fruit.  The  whole  plant  is  hoary,  and  is 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  its  ten- 
toothed  calyx. 

CYME,  literally,  a  sprout  or  shoot ;  also 
a  sort  of  flowering,  where  the  florets  do 
not  all  rise  from  the  same  point. 

CTM'OPHANE,  a  mineral;  called  also 
ChryaoberyL  Its  colour  is  green  of  different 
shades,  and  in  hardness  it  ranks  next  to 
the  sapphire. 

CYMO'SiE,  the  63rd  of  the  natural 
orders  of  Lynnsus,  comprehending  such 
plants  as  are  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  cyme. 

CINAN'CHB,  among  physicians,  an 
inflammation  of  the  larynx.  It  is  of  seve- 
ral kinds,  and  comprehends  the  quinsey, 
croup,  and  malignant  sore  throat. 

CYNAN'CHUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  which  are  all  shrubs  or  under- 
shrubs.  The  principal  species  are  Cynan- 
chutn  viminale,  Euphorbia,  Apoeynum,  &c. 

CYNANTHROPIA,  in  medicine,  the  dis- 
ease occasioned  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog, 
wherein  tbe  patient  avoids  the  light,  and 
dreads  the  water. 

CYN'IC,  a  man  of  a  surly  or  snarling 

temper;   a   misanthrope. The  Cynics 

were  a  sect  of  ancient  philosophers  who 
valued  themselves  upon  their  contempt  of 
riches  and  state,  arts*  sciences,  and  amuse- 
ments. 

CYN'IPS,  the  Gall-fly,  a  genus  of  in- 
sects, of  which  there  are  35  species,  chiefly 
found  in  the  oak.  The  most  beautiful  gall 
is  the  production  of  the  cynipa  querent 
gemma,  who  piercing  the  terminal  bud  of 
the  tree  deposits  its  egg  in  the  interior,«nd 
thereby,  with  the  hatching  and  progressive 
growth  of  the  larva,  converts  it  from  a 
healthy  bud  into  a  fine  dark  green  gall, 
leafed  like  a  rose-bud  beginning  to  blow, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  held  to  the 
branch  by  a  pedicle. 

CYNOCEPH'AL(JS,in  Ecology,  a  sort  of 
ape  with  a  head  like  a  dog. 

CYNODONTES,  in  anatomy,  dog-teeth, 
of  which  there  are  two  in  each  jaw,  one  on 
each  side  betwixt  the  fore-teeth  and  the 
grinders. 

CYNOGLOS'SUM,  in  botany,  Hound's- 
tongue;  a  genus  of  plants,  class  5  Pen- 
tandria,  order  1  Monogynia. 


CYNORRHO'DEN,  in  botany,  the  dog- 
rose  ;  also  the  flower  of  the  red  lily. 

CYNOREX'IA,  in  medicine,  a  canine 
appetite. 

CYN'OSURE,  in  astronomy,  a  constel- 
lation near  the  north  pole,  consisting  of 
seven  stars,  four  of  which  are  disposed 
like  the  four  wheels  of  a  chariot,  and  three 
lengthwise,  like  the  beam ;  hence  called 
the  chariot  or  Charles's  wain. 

CYNOSU'RUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  3  Triandria,  order  2  Ligynia  / 
natural  order  Gramina,  or  Grasses.  The 
species  are  mostly  perennials. 

CYPARIS'8^,  m  antiquity,  fiery  me- 
teors, or  atmospherical  phenomena  appear- 
ing in  the  night. 

CYTHONISM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
punishment  inflicted  upon  criminals,  by 
fastening  a  collar  of  wood  round  their 
necks,  by  which  their  heads  were  kept 
bowed  down. 

CY'PRESS  TREE  [see  CurBS&sus]; 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  Sempervirena 
or  common  cypress,  the  evergreen  Ameri> 
can  cypress  or  white  cedar,  and  the  JHtticha 
or  deciduous  American  cypress. 

CYFRINUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
fishes,  including  the  carp,  barbel,  gudgeon, 
tench,  gold-fish,  chub,  and  several  other 
fresh-water  fish. 

CYRENA'ICS,  a  sect  of  ancient  philo- 
sophers, so  called  from  their  founder,  Aris- 
tippus  of  Cyrene,  a  disciple  of  Socrates. 
The  great  principle  of  their  doctrine  was, 
that  the  supreme  good  of  man  in  this  life  is 
pleasure. 

CYST,  a  bag  which  contains  morbid 
matter  in  animal  bodies.— —Cyatie  oxyde,  a 
peculiar  substance  supposed  to  be  generated 
in  the  kidneys. 

CYS'TIClS,in  medicine,  inflammation  in 
the  bladder.  According  to  C  alien,  a  genus 
of  diseases  in  the  class  Pyrexia,  order 
Phlegmasia. 

CYS'TIDES,  in  medicine,  encysted 
tumours,  or  such  as  have  their  substance 
included  in  a  membrane. 

CY8TOCELE,  in  surgery,  a  hernia  or 
rupture  formed  by  the  protrusion  of  the 
urinary  bladder. 

CYSTOTOMY,  the  practice  of  opening 
encysted  tumours  for  the  discharge  of  mor- 
bid matter. 

CYTHA'RUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  sea-fish 
oftheturbotkind. 

CYTISUS,  in  botany,  the  Laburnum,  or 
Bean  Trefoil-tree.— Also,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  17  DaadefcAta,  order  4  Leeandria :  the 
species  of  which  are  shrubs. 

CYZICE'NA,  in  antiquity,  a  magnifi- 
cent sort  of  banouetrag-house,  among  the 
Greeks;  so  called  from  Cysicus,  a  city  fa- 
mous for  its  sumptuous  buildings. 

CZAR,  the  title  assumed  by  the  empe- 
rors of  Russia.  The  first  that  bore  this 
title  was  Basil,  the  son  of  Basilides,  under 
whom  the  Russian  power  began  to  appear, 
about  1470.  The  word  is  of  old  Sclavonic 
origin,  and  is  nearly  equivalent  to  king. 

CZARI'NA,  the  title  of  the  empress  of 
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D,  the  fourth  letter  in  the  alphabet,  is  a 
dental  articulation,  having  a  kind  of  middle 
sound  between  the  t  and  th;  its  sound 
being  formed  by  a  stronger  impulse  of  the 
tongue  to  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth, 
than  is  necessary  in  the  pronunciation  of 
the  t.  D,  as  a  numeral,  denotes  500 ;  as  an 
abbreviation  it  stands  for  Doctor,  Domini, 
ftc.;  as  MJ).,  Doctor  of  Medicine;  D.D., 
Doctor  of  Divinity;  A.D.,  Anno  Domini. 
As  a  sirn,  it  is  one  of  the  Dominical  or 
Sunday  letters ;  and  in  Music,  it  is  the  no- 
minal of  the  second  note  in  the  natural 
diatonic  scale  of  C. 

DA'ALDER,  a  Dutch  silver  coin,  of  the 
value  of  a  guilder  and  a  half,  or  about  2s.  7<L 

DAB,  a  small  flat  fish  of  the  genus  PUu- 
ronectea;  it  is  thinner  and  less  than  the 
flounder,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour. 

DA  CAPO,  in  music,  an  Italian  phrase 
signifying  that  the  first  part  of  the  tune  is 
to  be  repeated  from  the  beginning.  It  is 
also  used  as  a  call  or  acclamation  to  the 
musical  performer  at  concerts,  &c,  to  re- 
peat the  air  or  piece  which  has  just  been 
finished. 

DACE,  a  river  fish  of  the  carp  kind ;  it 
is  longer  and  more  slender  than  the  roach. 

DACRYGELO'818,  in  medicine,  a  species 
of  insanity,  in  which  the  maniac  laughs 
and  weeps  at  the  same  time. 

DACTYLIC,  an  epithet  for  verses  which 
end  with  a  dactyl  instead  of  a  spondee. 

DACTYL,  a  foot  in  Latin  and  Greek 
poetry,  consisting  of  a  long  syllable  fol- 
lowed by  two  short  ones;  as  dominus,  car- 
mine. When  combined  with  the  foot  called 
a  spondee,  consisting  of  two  long  syllables, 
it  forms  a  line  of  hexameter,  or  six  feet 
poetry,  in  which  the  dactyls  and  spondees 
are  tastefully  intermingled. 

DACTYLI,  in  antiquity,  a  name  attri- 
buted to  the  first  priests  of  the  goddess 
Cybele,  who  were  particularly  called  Dac- 
tyli  Idai,  because  she  was  principally  ho- 
noured on  mount  Ida  in  Fhrygia. 

DACTYLIOM'ANCY,  a  kind  of  divi- 
nation nminj;  *ht»  GrrrV*  r.nrt  Romans. 
wbu'li  wiifl  ptrJonnril  lir  Ni^fTidinjr  a  ring 
by  a  ihrcud  over  a  nil] re,  iliu  i-.Ureof  which 
wm  marked  with  the  Jitters  of  the  alpha- 
bet. As  the  (tBflf,  after  ill  vibration  ceased, 
happened  to  hangover  cnrtnui  letters,  these 
joined  together  eb\c  the  gunflgv 

DAITYLIOT11ECA,  a  collection  of  en- 
gmvtd  irrma, 

DACTYLI  8,  a  pen  its  of  plants  in  the 
Linm-im  nyF'tni,  nM  &  Trta*dria,  order 
2Ifcjrynia.  Natural  order  of  Grasses.—— 
Be^tj/liM  ia  akrj  tJic  botunie  name  for  the 
da       nffin. 

1 1  ACT  Y  LOL'OG  Y,  nr  D  ACTTLON'OMY, 
the  urt  of  enmuiuuiffitJiig  ideM  or  thoughts 
by  the  lingers ;  ar  the  art  of  numbering  on 
the  ftugcr*. 


DAC'TYLOS,  the  shortest 
among  the  Greeks,  being  the  fourth  part 
of  a  palm. 

DA'DO,  the  die,  or  that  part  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  pedestal  of  a  column  between  its 
base  and  cornice.  It  ia  also  the  name  of 
the  lower  part  of  a  wall. 

DADDOCK,  in  botany,  the  heart  of  a 
tree  thoroughly  decayed. 

DADU'CHI,  priests  of  Ceres,  who  at  the 
feasts  and  sacrifices  of  that  goddess,  ran 
about  the  temple  with  lighted  torches,  de- 
livering them  from  hand  to  hand,  till  they 
had  passed  through  the  whole  company. 

D&D'ALA,  two  festivals  in  Bccotia.  One 
was  held  by  the  Platteans  in  a  large  grove, 
where  they  exposed  to  the  air  pieces  of 
boiled  flesh;  and  observing  on  what  trees 
the  crows  alighted,  that  came  to  feed  upon 
them,  they  cut  them  down  and  formed  them 
into  statues  called  Dadala.  The  other 
festival,  which  was  much  more  solemn,  was 
observed  in  different  parts  of  Bccotia  once 
in  sixty  years,  when  they  carried  about  the 
statue  of  a  female,  called  Drcdala,  and 
every  city  and  every  man  of  fortune  offered 
a  bull  to  Jupiter,  and  an  ox  or  heifer  to 
Juno,  the  poorer  people  providing  sheep. 
These,  with  wine  and  incense,  were  laid 
upon  the  altar,  and,  together  with  twelve 
statues  which  were  piled  thereon,  were  set 
on  fire  and  wholly  consumed. 

D  JBMONOMA'NIA,  in  the  medical 
writings  of  the  ancients,  denoted  a  madness 
which  was  supposed  to  arise  from  demo- 
niacal influence. 

DAFFODIL,  in  botany,  a  species  of  the 
Narcissus. 

DAGUERREOTYPE.  Under  the  head 
"  Photogbhic  Dbawiho,"  will  be  found 
some  account  of  that  singular  invention ; 
and  as  the  art,  now  in  its  infancy,  is  at- 
tracting great  attention,  and  much  rivalry 
appears  to  exist  between  the  inventors,  we 
think  it  not  amiss  to  insert  the  following 
account  of  M.  Daguerre's  process,  as  we 
find  it :— "  Mr.  St.  Croix,  who  has  but  re- 
cently arrived  from  Paris,  has  taken  up  his 
residence  at  No.  7»  Piccadilly,  where,  on 
Friday  last,  he  made  some  very  interesting 
experiments  with  his  new  apparatus  for 
transferring  and  securing  the  shadows  of 
real  objects  on  plates  of  silvered  copper. 
This  invention  has  made  a  good  deal  of 
noise  at  Paris,  and  the  exhibition  of  the 
process  by  which  the  results  are  obtained 
was  hailed  by  the  scientific  men  of  this 
country  with  great  delight.  We  can  say 
that  the  experiments  were  completely  suc- 
cessful, and  surpassed  the  expectations  of 
those  who  witnessed  them.  Most  persons 
are  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which 
photogenic  impressions  are  taken ;  we  shall 
not,  therefore,  again  describe  it,  but  shall 
say  that  the  Daguerreotypic  impressions  are 
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infinitely  beyond  them.  The  Daguerreo- 
typic  drawings,  or  prints,  or  impressions, 
for  we  hardly  know  by  which  term  to  call 
them,  are  produced  by  the  box  or  machine 
used  in  the  exhibition  of  the  camera  ob- 
scura.  The  rays  of  light  are  collected  into 
a  focus,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  sub- 
stance upon  which  the  desired  represen- 
tation is  to  be  secured.  In  photogenic 
impressions  this  subject  is  prepared  paper. 
In  Daguerreotypic  impressions  it  is  a  thin 
plate  of  copper,  covered  with  a  very  thin 
lamina  of  steel,  made  to  adhere  to  it  by 
what  is  called  technically  '  dry  rolling,'  or 
compression.  The  surface  of  the  silver  is 
polished  as  bright  as  a  mirror,  and  before 
being  used  the  plate  is  heated  to  a  slight 
degree,  by  a  lamp,  containing  spirits  of 
wine,  being  placed  beneath  it.  This  heat- 
ing causes  a  voltaic  action  on  the  metals. 
The  plate  after  cooling  is  rubbed  with  a 
preparation  of  sulphur,  and  polished  Tery 
finely  by  pounce,  triturated  to  an  impalpa- 
ble powder.  The  plate  is  then  placed  in  a 
sort  of  box  closely  shut  up,  in  which  it 
undergoes  a  sort  of  fumigation  from  the 
vapour  of  iodine,  during  which  operation, 
in  length  about  twenty  minutes,  the  room 
is  darkened,  and  all  rays  of  light  carefully 
excluded.  The  plate  being  judged  suffici- 
ently prepared,  is  placed  in  the  machine  of 
the  camera  obscura,  and  retained  there 
about  the  space  of  twenty  minutes,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  on  being  removed, 
it  presents  no  vestige  of  a  picture,  but  ap- 
pears bright,  clear,  and  colourless.  In  this 
state  it  is  placed  in  a  box,  having  on  one 
side  a  glass  through  which  it  may  be  seen. 
The  box  is  fumigated  with  the  vapour  of 
mercury,  to  a  heat  of  eighty-five  degrees  of 
the  centigrade  thermometer,  commencing 
at  forty-five  degrees.  After  remaining  in 
this  box  about  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  the 
outline  of  a  picture  is  perceivable  through 
the  glass;  the  details  gradually  develope 
themselves,  and  by  twenty  minutes  a  very 
beautiful  representation  is  produced,  in 
which  there  is  a  slight,  certainly  a  slight, 
but  yet  obvious  tint  of  colour.  This  repre- 
sentation is  most  accurate  and  minute  in 
every  respect,  and  is  an  extraordinary  mi- 
niature view  of  the  large  objects  in  actual 
existence.  The  plate  is  then  washed  with 
a  slight  chemical  acid,  and  the  process  is 
perfected.  The  view  taken  on  Friday  was 
from  the  window  of  the  residence  of  M.  St. 
Croix;  it  was  the  south-western  crescent 
of  Regent-street ;  nothing  could  be  more 
accurate.  This  invention  has  no  quackery 
or  secret  whatever  about  it;  we  have  de- 
scribed it  as  it  appeared  to  us,  but  we  have 
unavoidably  omitted  some  of  the  details  of 
the  solutions  applied  to  the  plate;  the 
whole  operation  requires  little  more  than 
an  hour.  The  plates  employed  were  of 
French  manufacture,  and  vastly  inferior  to 
what  are  made  in  England— they  were 
what  are  called  by  the  manufacturers 
'  puckered.'  The  invention  will  be  of  great 
use  to  engravers,  as  an  engraving  can  at 
once  be  made  on  the  plate,  by  passing  the 
graver  over  the  lines  of  the  impression.    It 


will  be  of  great  use  to  tourists  and  travel- 
lers in  taking  views  of  ancient  buildings, 
ruins,  ftc.,  as  the  whole  process  is  merely 
mechanical,  and  can  be  gone  through  with- 
out any  chance  of  failure,  by  a  person 
wholly  ignorant  of  drawing,  or  the  art  of 
design."— [See  Pbotoobiuc  Dsawiho.] 

DAHLIA,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Comporitm, 
or  compound  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  South 
America,  but  has  of  late  years  become  com- 
mon in  our  gardens ;  and  is  highly  orna- 
mental in  the  autumnal  season,  when  other 
flowers  are  scarce.  The  root  is  perennial, 
composed  of  fascicles  of  tubes ;  the  stem 
is  straight,  branching,  and  often  upwards 
of  six  feet  in  height ;  the  flowers  are  soli- 
tary, at  the  extremity  of  long  branches, 
and  by  cultivation  have  been  doubled,  and 
made  to  assume  a  variety  of  colours.  It  is 
reproduced  from  the  seed,  or  by  the  divi- 
sion of  the  roots,  which  is  the  most  ap- 
proved mode;  and  it  requires  frequent 
watering.  In  autumn  the  roots  should  be 
taken  up,  covered  with  dry  sand,  and  kept 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  frost  during  the 
winter.  The  roots  furnish  the  Mexicans 
with  a  wholesome  article  of  food,  though 
the  taste  is  by  no  means  pleasant. 

DAIRY,  a  building  appropriated  to  the 
purpose  of  preserving  and  managing  milk, 
making  butter,  cheese,  &c.  Temperature 
in  a  dairy  is  of  the  first  importance ;  for  if 
too  much  heat  be  admitted,  the  milk  will 
quickly  become  sour;  and  if  too  cold  an 
atmosphere  prevails,  neither  butter  nor 
cheese  making  can  be  carried  on  with  any 
success.  Dairy  farms,  in  general,  consist 
chiefly  of  meadow  and  pasture,  with  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  land  under  tillage; 
but  it  has  of  late  years  been  proved  that 
stall-feeding,  with  green  crops,  is  most  im- 
portant in  the  management  of  cows :  for  in 
this  way  they  can  be  kept  in  milk  through 
the  whole  winter  season. 

DAIS,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  10 
Decandria,  order  1  Monogynia.  The  spe- 
cies are  all  deciduous  shrubs. 

DA'IST,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
BeU.it,  of  several  varieties. 

DA'GON,  an  idol  of  the  Philistines,  of 
the  human  shape  upwards,  and  resembling 
a  fish  downwards,  with  a  finnv  tail. 

DA'KER-HEN,  a  fowl  of  the  gallinace- 
ous kind,  somewhat  resembling  a  partridge 
or  quail.  Some  say  it  is  the  same  as  the 
land-rail. 

DAM'AGE-FEAS'ANT,  in  law,  is  when 
one  person's  beasts  get  into  another's 
ground,  without  licence  of  the  owner  or  oc- 
cupier of  the  ground,  and  do  damage  by 
feeding,  or  otherwise,  to  the  grass,  corn, 
wood,  Ac.  in  which  case  the  party  injured 
may  distrain  or  impound  them. 

DAMAGES,  in  law,  the  estimated  equi- 
valent for  an  injury  sustained;  or  that 
which  is  given  or  adjudged  by  a  jury  to  the 
plaintiff  in  an  action,  to  repair  his  loss. 

DAM'ASCENE  (pronounced  dam! ton), 
a  fruit  tree,  bearing  a  small  plum,  of  an 
oval  shape ;  the  Prunu*  Damatcena. 

DAMASK,  a  silk  stuff  with  a  raised  pat- 
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tern,  consisting  of  figures  and  flowers; 
originally  from  Damascus.  Though  at  first 
it  was  made  only  of  silk,  other  materials  are 
now  used,  as,  for  example,  damask  table- 
doth. Damatk-tteel,  is  a  fine  kind  of 

steel  from  the  Levant,  used  for  sword  and 
cutlas  blades. 

DAMASKEENING,  the  art  of  engra. 
Ting  on  and  inlaying  iron  or  steel  with  gold 
or  silver  wire. 

DAME,  formerly  a  title  of  honour  to  a 
woman.    It  is  now  Seldom  otherwise  ap- 

Elied  than  to  a  mistress  of  a  family  in  the 
umbler  walks  of  life. 

DAME-WORT,  or  DAME'S  VIOLET, 
in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus  HeeperU ; 
called  also  queen's  gilly-flower,  or  rocket. 

DAMTJIFY,  in  law,  to  cause  hurt  or  da- 
mage to ;  as,  to  damnify  a  man  in  his  goods 
or  estate. 

DAMPS,  noxious  steams  and  exhala- 
tions, frequently  found  in  mines,  coal-pits, 
wells,  and  other  subterraneous  places ;  and 
which  are  deleterious  or  fatal  to  animal 
life.  These  damps  are  usually  the  carbonic 
acid  gas,  vulgarly  called  choke-damp,  which 
instantly  suffocates ;  or  some  inflammable 
gas,  called  fire-damp.  The  fire-damp,  which 
prevails  almost  exclusively  in  coal-mines,  is 
a  mixture  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen 
and  atmospheric  air,  which  explodes  with 
tremendous  violence  whenever  it  comes  in 
contact  with  flame.  The  injuries  which 
formerly  occurred  so  frequently,  both  to  the 
machinery  and  to  the  lives  of  the  miners, 
arising  from  the  fire-damp,  are  now  almost 
completely  obviated  by  the  invention  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy's  safety-lamp,  which  con- 
sists of  a  cylinder  of  wire  gauze,  about  four 
inches  in  diameter  and  one  foot  in  length, 
having  a  double  top,  securely  fastened  by 
doubling  over  to  a  brass  rim,  which  screws 
on  to  the  lamp  itself  below.  When  the 
lamp  is  lighted,  it  affords  the  miner  all  the 
light  he  requires,  and  renders  him  perfectly 
secure,  even  though  entirely  enveloped  with 
the  explosive  mixture,  which,  with  an  ordi- 
nary light,  would  immediately  prove  fatal. 

DAMPERS,  in  music,  certain  parts  in 
the  internal  construction  of  the  pianoforte, 
which  are  covered  with  soft  leather  in  order 
to  deaden  the  vibration,  and  are  acted  on 
by  apedaL 

DAM'SEL  (from  the  French  damoiselle), 
a  name  anciently  given  to  young  ladies  of 
noble  or  genteel  extraction.  The  word  is, 
however,  now  seldom  used,  except  jocularly 
or  in  poetry.— —Damoieel,  or  damoiseau,  the 
masculine  of  the  same  word,  appears  to 
have  been  applied  to  young  men  of  rank ; 
thus  we  reaa  of  damul  Pepin,  damsel  Louis 
le  gros,  damsel  Richard,  prince  of  Wales. 
From  the  sons  of  kings  this  appellation 
first  passed  to  those  of  great  lords  or  barons, 
and  afterwards  to  those  of  gentlemen,  who 
were  not  yet  knights;  but,  such  is  the 
change  which  language  undergoes,  that  at 
the  present  day  it  is  only  used  (and  then 
rarely)  when  speaking  of  young  unmarried 
women.  It  occurs  frequently  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  in  poetry. 

DANCING,  a  lively  brisk  exercise,  or 


agreeable  motion  of  the  body,  adjusted  by 
art  to  the  measures  or  tune  of  instruments. 
Dancing  has  been  practised  by  all  nations 
civilised  and  barbarous ;  by  some  held  in 
esteem*  by  others  in  contempt.  It  has  also 
often  been  made  an  act  of  religion :  thus 
David  danced  before  the  ark,  to  honour 
God,  and  express  his  excess  of  joy  for  its 
return  into  Bion ;  and  among  the  pagans 
it  made  a  part  of  the  worship  paid  to  the 
gods,  it  being  usual  to  dance  round  the 
altars  and  statues.  As  an  exercise,  or 
amusement,  dancing  is  nothing  more  than 
a  methodised  act  instinctive  in  the  human 
frame.  To  teach  dancing,  is  to  teach  the 
activity  of  the  body  to  display  itself  in 
a  manner  regulated  by  the  principles  of 
grace,  or  in  imitation  of  steps  and  gestures 
which  others  have  used  with  approbation. 
By  its  mechanical  effects  on  the  body,  it 
inspires  the  mind  with  cheerfulness ;  while 
the  music  which  accompanies  it  has  effects 
upon  the  body  as  well  as  upon  the  mind. 

DANCETTE,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the 
outline  of  any  bordure  or  ordinary  is  very 
largely  indented. 

DANDY,  (from  dandiprat,  a  little  urchin, 
or  probably  from  the  French  dandin,  a 
ninny ;)  a  male  of  the  human  species,  whose 
foppery  in  dress  and  manners  renders  him 
a  bitter  satire  on  "the  human  form  divine." 

DA'NEGELT,  an  annual  tax  formerly 
laid  on  the  English  nation,  for  maintaining 
forces  to  oppose  the  Danes,  or  to  furnish 
tribute  to  procure  peace  with  them.  It  was 
first  imposed  as  a  continual  yearly  tax  upon 
the  whole  nation,  under  king  Ethelred. 
It  was  levied  by  William  I.  and  II.  but  was 
released  by  Henry  the  First ;  and  finally 
abolished  by  Stephen. 

DANGE'RIA,  in  our  old  law,  a  payment 
of  money  anciently  made  by  the  forest  te- 
nants to  their  lords,  that  they  might  have 
leave  to  plough  and  sow  in  the  time  of 
pannage  or  mast-feeding. 

DA'OURITE,  a  mineral  called  also  nt- 
bellite,  resembling  short,  and  of  a  reddish 
hue. 

DAPH'NE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  8  Octandria,  order  1  Monogynia.  The 
species  are  all  shrubs;  as  Daphne  mezereon, 
Daphne  laureola,  &c. 

DAPHNEPHO'RIA,  in  antiquity,  a  no- 
vennial festival  celebrated  by  the  Boeotians 
in  honour  of  Apollo,  to  whom  boughs  of 
laurel  were  offered. 

DAPH'NIN,   in  chemistry,   the   bitter 

Erinciple  of  the  Daphne  Alpina,  discovered 
y  Yauquelin.  It  consists  of  hard  crystals, 
which  are  of  a  grayish  colour  and  transpa- 
rent. 

DAP'PLED,  variegated  with  spots  of  dif- 
ferent colours;  as,  a  dapple-bay  or  dapple- 
gray  horse. 

DARAPTI,  in  logic,  an  arbitrary  term 
expressing  the  first  mood  of  the  third  figure 
of  syllogisms,  where  the  first  two  propo- 
sitions are  universal  affirmatives,  and  the 
last  a  particular  affirmative. 

DA'RIC,  in  antiquity,  a  Persian  gold  coin, 
said  to  have  been  struck  by  Darius,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  equal  to  26«.  sterling. 
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DATA,  among  mathematicians,  a  term 
used  for  such  things  and  quantities  as  are 
given  or  known,  in  order  to  find  other  things 
therefrom,  that  are  unknown.  Euclid  uses 
the  word  for  such  spaces,  lines,  and  angles, 
as  arc  of  a  given  magnitude,  or  to  which  we 
can  assign  others  equal. 

DATE,  that  part  of  a  writing  or  letter 
which  expresses  the  day  of  the  month  and 

year. Date,  in  law,  is  the  description  of 

the  day,  month,  or  year  of  our  Lord ;  with 
the  year  of  the  reign  of  the  king,  in  which 

a  deed  or  other  writing  was  executed. 

An  ante-date  is  a  date  prior  to  the  real  time 
when  the  instrument  was  signed.  A  pott- 
date  is  that  posterior  to  the  real  time. 

DATE-TB.EE,  in  botany,  the  Phcenix 
dactytifera,  a  species  of  palm  which  flou- 
rishes in  North  Africa  and  Western  Asia, 
growing  fifty,  sixty,  and  sometimes  one 
hundred  feet  high ;  distinguishing  the  land- 
scape of  those  countries,  and  affording 
the  inhabitants  food,  clothing,  &c.  The 
fruit  is  pulpy,  firm,  sweet,  and  esculent;  and 
in  it  is  enclosed  a  hard  kernel. 

DATH'OLITE,  in  mineralogy,  the  borate 
of  lime,  of  which  there  are  two  sub-species, 
the  common  and  the  botryoidaL 

DATISI,  in  logic,  an  arbitrary  term  for 
a  mode  of  syllogisms  in  the  third  figure, 
wherein  the  major  proposition  is  a  universal 
affirmative,  and  the  minor  and  conclusion 
are  particular  affirmatives. 

DATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  third  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  nouns. 

DATU'RA,  in  chemistry,  a  vegetable 
alkali  obtained  from  Datura  ttramonium. 

Also,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 

class  5  Pentandria,  order  1  Monogynia. 

DAU'CUS,  the  Cabbot,  a  well-known 
vegetable.  Also,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  5 
Pentandria,  order  2  Digynia:  the  species 
are  biennials  or  annuals. 

DAU'PHIN,  the  title  of  the  eldest  son  of 
the  king  of  France.  It  is  said  that,  in  1349, 
Humbert  II.,  the  last  of  the  princes  of 
Dauphiny,  having  no  issue,  gave  his  do- 
minions to  the  crown  of  France,  upon  con- 
dition that  the  king's  eldest  son  should  be 
styled  the  Dauphin. 

DAVID'S  DAY,  (St.)  the  1st  of  March, 
kept  by  the  Welsh  in  honour  of  St.  David, 
bishop  of  Mincy,  in  Wales ;  who  at  the  head 
of  their  forces  obtained  a  signal  victory 
over  the  Saxons.  It  is  the  invariable  cus- 
tom of  the  Welsh  to  wear  leeks  in  their 
hats  on  this  day. 

DAWN,  the  commencement  of  the  day, 
when  the  twilight  appears. 

DAY,  according  to  the  most  natural  and 
obvious  sense  of  the  word,  signifies  that  part 
of  the  twenty-four  hours  when  it  is  light ; 
or  the  space  of  time  between  the  rising  and 
the  setting  of  the  sun;  the  time  which 
elapses  from  its  setting  to  its  rising  again 
being  considered  the  night.  The  word  day- 
is  often  taken  in  a  larger  sense,  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  night  also;  or  to  denote  the  time 
of  a  whole  apparent  revolution  of  the  sun 
round  the  earth.  The  day  is  also  distin- 
guished into  civil  and  astronomical.  The 
civil  day  is  a  space  of  twenty-four  hours, 


reckoned  from  sunset  to  sunset,  or_  from 
sunrise  to  sunrise,  which  is  different  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  globe.  The  astronomical 
day  is  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours, 
reckoned  from  twelve  o'clock  at  noon  to  the 

noon  of  the  next  day. The  nautical  day 

ends  at  the  instant  the  astronomical  day 
begins ;  so  that  nautical  time  in  days  of  the 
month,  is  always  twenty-four  hours  in  ad- 
vance of  astronomical  time,  and  the  civil 

day  is  midway  between  both. The  Baby- 

lonians  began  the  day  at  sun-rising;  the 
Jews  at  sun-setting;  the  Egyptians  at  mid- 
night, as  do  several  nations  in  modern 
times,  the  British,  French,  Spanish,  Ame- 
rican, &c.— — Days  of  grace,  in  commerce, 
a  customary  number  of  days  allowed  for  the 
payment  of  a  bill  after  it  becomes  due. 
Tare*  days  of  grace  are  allowed  in  Great 
Britain  and  America.  In  other  countries 
the  time  allowed  is  much  longer,  but  the 
merchants  there  very  rarely  avail  them- 
selves of  the  time. 

DAY'-FLY,  in  entomology,  the  Ephemera 
of  Linmeus ;  an  insect,  so  called  from  the 
shortness  of  its  existence,  which  rarely  ex- 
ceeds a  day. 

DAY'-LILY,  in  botany,  the  Hemerocallit 
of  Linmeus ;  a  plant  so  called  because  the 
beauty  of  its  flower  seldom  lasts  longer  than 
one  day. 

DAY'COAL,  a  name  given  by  miners  to 
the  upper  stratum  of  coaL 

DAY'-WRIT,  or  DAY'-RULE,  in  law,  a 
rule  or  order  in  court  permitting  a  prisoner 
in  the  Queen's  Bench  to  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  prison  for  one  day. 

DAZE,  in  mineralogy,  a  kind  of  glittering 
■tones,  found  in  tin  and  lead  mines. 

DE'ACON,  the  lowest  of  the  three  orders 
of  clergy  (deacons,  priests,  and  bishops)  in 
the  English  church.  The  word  is  some- 
times used  in  the  New  Testament  for  any 
one  that  ministers  in  the  service  of  God ; 
in  which  sense,  bishops  and  presbyters  are 
styled  deacons:  but,  in  its  restrained  sense, 
it  is  taken  for  the  third  order  of  the  clergy. 
In  the  church  of  England,  the  form  of  or- 
daining a  deacon  declares  that  it  is  his  office 
to  assist  in  the  distribution  of  the  holy 
communion ;  in  which,  agreeably  to  the 

Sractice  of  the  ancient  church,  he  is  con- 
ned to  the  administration  of  the  wine  to  the 
communicants.  A  deacon  is  not  capable  of 
any  ecclesiastical  promotion ;  yet  he  may  be 
chaplain  to  a  family,  curate  to  a  beneficed 
clergyman,  or  lecturer  to  a  parish  church. 

-In  the  Romish  church,  the  deacon's 

office  is  to  incense  the  officiating  priest, 
to  incense  the  choir,  to  put  the  mitre  on 
the  bishop's  head  at  the  pontifical  mass, 
and  to  assist  at  the  communion.— —In 
Presbyterian  and  Independent  places  of 
worship,  the  deacons  distribute  the  bread 
and  wine  to  the  communicants.— In  Scot- 
land, an  overseer  of  the  poor,  or  the  mas- 
ter of  an  incorporated  company,  is  styled  a 
deacon. 

DE'ACONE8S,  a  female  deacon  in  the 
primitive  church.  This  office  appears  as 
ancient  as  the  apostolical  age;  for  St.  Paul 
calls  Phoebe  a  servant  of  the  church  of 
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Cenchrea.  One  part  of  their  office  was  to 
assist  the  minister  at  the  baptizing  of 
women,  to  undress  them  for  immersion,  and 
to  dress  them  again,  that  the  whole  cere- 
mony might  be  performed  with  all  the 
decency  becoming  so  sacred  an  action. 

DEAD  LANGUAGE,  a  language  which 
is  no  longer  spoken  or  in  common  use  by  a 
people,  and  known  only  in  writings;  as  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

DEADLIGHTS,  strong  wooden  ports, 
made  to  suit  the  cabin  windows,  in  which 
they  are  fixed,  to  prevent  the  water  from 
entering  the  ship  in  a  storm. 

DEAD-EYES,  in  sea-language,  a  kind  of 
blocks  with  many  holes  in  them,  whereby 
the  shrouds  are  fastened  to  the  chains. 

DEAD-RECKONING,  in  navigation,  the 
difference  between  the  place  of  a  ship  by 
the  log  and  by  astronomical  observation, 
owing  to  currents,  &c. 

DEAD'-WATER,  the  eddy  water  dosing 
in  with  a  ship's  stern  as  she  passes  through 
the  water. 

DEAD'-WORKS,  the  parts  of  a  ship 
which  are  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
when  she  is  balanced  for  a  voyage. 

DEAFNE88,  or  the  want  of  the  sense  of 
hearing,  generally  arises  either  from  an  ob- 
struction or  depression  of  the  auditory  nerve ; 
or  from  some  collection  of  matter  in  the  ca- 
vities of  the  inner  ear;  or  from  the  auditory 
passage  being  stopped  up  by  hardened  excre- 
tions ;  or  lastly,  from  some  excrescence,  or 
swelling  of  the  glands,  or  some  foreign  body 
introduced.  It  occurs  in  every  degree,  from 
that  which  merely  impairs  the  accuracy  of 
the  ear  in  distinguishing  faint  sounds,  to  that 
state  in  which  there  is  no  more  sensation 
in  this  organ  than  in  any  other ;  and  sound 
is  felt  in  almost  every  other  part  of  the 
body,  as  a  mere  vibration.  Deafness,  in 
every  degree,  affects  the  distinctness  of  ar- 
ticulation, and  if  it  is  so  great  that  the 
person  can  no  longer  distinguish  between 
articulate  sounds,  he  is  incapable  of  ac- 
quiring speech  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and 
becomes  dumb  in  consequence  of  his  deaf- 
ness. Much  has  been  done  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  to  alleviate 
this  dire  misfortune  by  the  establishment 
of  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  "  It  appears,"  says  a  writer 
in  the  Conversations  Lexicon,  "  that  there 
are  now  eighty-one  establishments  for  deaf 
mntf?  in  Bumpf  r  of  whii^i  Spain  has  one, 
PortLig/J  cmn.  UoIt  tix,  B  titzerland  four, 
Baden  finir,  Wurtemluirir  chi  ne,  Bavaria  one, 
Prussia  eight,  the  rest  of  Germany  ten,  Den- 
mnt'k  two,  Eweden  uttc,  Jtuivia  one,  Holland 
four.  Great  Britain  ten,  ami  France  twenty- 
sU." 

DEAL,  tir-i»lauk»  of  different  thicknesses, 
brought  from  the  Baltic,  and  much  used  in 
carpentry, 

DEAN,  a  digoitare  of  the  church  of 
England r  rieit  tn  a  hithop,  nod  head  of  the 

chniHcr.  in  a  cathedra!  nr  euunciL Dean 

and  Cbttptft,  ar«  the  LUhup's  council  to 
assist  him  with  their  udvir-c  in  the  affairs  of 
religinp,  nn-1  iu  the  temporal  concerns  of 
hi-  ->-■■ 


DEATH,  a  total  and  permanent  cessation 
of  all  the  vital  functions,  when  the  organs 
have  not  only  ceased  to  act,  but  have  lost  the 
susceptibility  of  renewed  action.  "Men," 
says  Lord  Bacon,  "fear  death,  as  children 
fear  the  dark ;  and  as  that  natural  fear  in 
children  is  increased  by  frightful  tales,  so  is 
the  other.  Groans,  convulsions,  weeping 
friends,  and  the  like,  show  death  terrible ; 
yet  there  is  no  passion  so  weak  but  conquers 
the  fear  of  it,  and  therefore  death  is  not 
such  a  terrible  enemy;  revenge  triumphs 
over  death  ;  love  slights  it ;  dread  of  shame 
prefers  it ;  grief  flies  to  it ;  and  fear  anti- 
cipates it."  A  happy  life  is,  indeed,  de- 
sirable; for  life  t«;  but  death  it  not.  To 
talk  of  death,  is  to  give  a  name  to  nothing. 
To  part  with  life,  is  to  part  with  that  of 
which  we  can  never  regret  the  loss.  The 
alarms  most  prevalent  among  mankind  seem 
to  arise  from  two  considerations,  viz.  the 
supposed  corporeal  suffering  attending  it; 
and  the  state  that  is  to  succeed  it.  With 
respect  to  the  supposed  corporeal  suffering, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  death  is  a  mere 
passive  extinction  of  the  vital  fire,  unat- 
tended with  any  exertion  of  the  animal 
functions,  and  therefore  wholly  free  from 
pain.  The  agonies  and  sufferings  incident 
to  sickness  or  wounds,  are  the  agonies  and 
sufferings  of  life,  not  of  death ;  they  are  the 
struggles  of  the  body  to  live,  not  to  die ; 
efforts  of  the  machine  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles by  which  its  functions  are  impeded. 
But  when  the  moment  of  dissolution  arrives, 
all  sense  of  suffering  is  subdued  by  an  in- 
stantaneous stoppage  of  life,  or  by  a  languid 

insensible  fainting. In  law,  there  is  a 

natural  death  and  a  civil  death:  natural, 
where  actual  death  takes  place;  civil,  where 
a  person  is  not  actually  dead,  bnt  adjudged 
so  by  law;  as  by  banishment,  abjuration 
of  the  realm,  &c. 

DEATH'-WATCH,  a  little  insect,  which 
inhabits  old  wooden  furniture,  and  is  famous 
for  striking  with  its  head  against  paper  or 
some  other  material,  and  thereby  making  a 
ticking  noise,  like  the  beat  of  a  watch,  which 
by  ignorant  and  superstitious  people  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  presage  of  death.  This  insect 
is  a  small  beetle,  5-16ths  of  an  inch  long, 
of  a  dark  brown  colour,  spotted;  having 
transparent  wings  under  the  vagina,  or  hard 
case,  belonging  to  the  beetle  tribe ;  a  large 
cap  or  helmet  on  its  head,  and  two  an- 
tenna proceeding  from  beneath  the  eyes, 
and  doing  the  office  of  proboscides.  It  is 
now  pretty  well  ascertained  that  this  ticking 
is  merely  the  mode  of  call  which  the  male 
insect  makes  for  its  mate. 

DEBATE,  oral  contention  by  argument 
and  reasoning;  or  a  controversy  between 
parties  of  different  opinions,  professedly  for 
elucidating  the  truth. Debatea  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  published  report  of  arguments  for 
and  against  a  measure,  in  either  house  of 
parliament. 

DEBENTURE,  a  term  used  at  the  cus- 
tom-house for  a  certificate  signed  by  an 
officer  of  the  customs,  which  entitles  a 
merchant  exporting  goods  to  the  receipt  of 
a  bounty,  or  a  drawback  of  duties. It 
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also  denotes  a  sort  of  bill  drawn  upon  the 

government* 

■  DEBIT,  a  term  used  in  book-keeping  to 

express  the  left  hand  page  of  the  ledger,  to 

which  all  articles   are   carried  that   are 

charged  to  an  account. 

DEBOUCH',  in  military  language,  to 
issue  or  march  out  of  a  narrow  place,  or 
from  defiles. 

DEBRIS  (pron.  debres')  ruins  or  rub- 
bish ;  applied  particularly  to  the  fragments 

of  rocks. The  word  debris  is  also  used 

by  the  French  to  express  the  remains  or 
wreck  of  an  army  that  has  been  routed. 

DEBOU'CHEMENT,  a  French  term  for 
the  marching  of  an  army  from  a  narrow 
place  into  one  that  is  more  open. 

DEBT,  in  law,  that  which  is  due  from 
one  person  to  another,  whether  it  be  money, 

goods,  or  services. In  law,  used  eltipti- 

cally  for  an  action  to  recover  a  debt.— —In 
scripture,  sin ;  that  which  renders  liable  to 
punishment;  as,  "forgive  us  our  debt*." 

National  Debt,  the  engagement  entered 

into  by  a  government  to  repay  at  a  future 
period  money  advanced  by  individuals  for 
public  service,  or  to  pay  the  lenders  an 
equivalent  annuity. 

DECACHORD,  or  DECACHORD'ON, 
a  musical  instrument  of  ten  strings. 

DECAGON,  in  geometry,  a  plane  figure 
with  ten  sides  and  ten  angles. 

DECAGRAM,  a  French  weight  of  ten 
grams,  or  164  grains,  44  decimals. 

DECAGYN,  in  botany,  a  plant  having 
ten  pistils. 

DECAHE'DRON,  in  geometry,  a  figure 
or  body  having  ten  sides. 

DECALITER,  a  French  measure  of  ca- 
pacity, containing  ten  liters,  or  610,38  cubic 
inches. 

DECALOGUE,  the  ten  commandments 
or  precepts  delivered  by  God  to  Moses,  at 
Mount  Sinai,  originally  engraved  on  two 
tables  of  stone.  The  Jews,  by  way  of  excel  • 
lence,  call  these  commandments  The  Ten 
Words,  whence  they  afterwards  received  the 
name  of  decalogue. 

DECAMERON,  a  work  containing  the 
actions  or  conversations  of  ten  days.  Boc- 
cacio's  Decameron  consists  of  one  hundred 
tales  related  in  ten  days.. 

DECAMETER,  a  French  measure  of 
length,  consisting  of  ten  meters,  and  equal 
to  393  English  inches,  and  71  decimals. 

DECAPH'YLLOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  plants  having  ten  leaves. 

DECASTICKT,  a  poem  consisting  of  ten 
lines. 

DECA8TYLE,  in  architecture,  a  build- 
ing with  an  ordnance  of  ten  columns  in 
front. 

DECEMDENTATE,  having  ten  points 
or  teeth. 

DECEMLOCULAR,  in  botany,  having 
ten  cells  for  seeds. 

DECEM'BER,  the  last  month  of  the  mo- 
dern year,  consisting  of  thirty-one  days; 
when  the  sun  enters  the  tropic  of  Capri- 
corn, and  makes  the  winter  solstice.  It 
was  so  called  from  being  the  tenth  month 
in  the  Roman  year,whichbegan  with  March. 


DBCEMTIRI,  ten  magistrates  elected 
by  the  Roman  people,  and  invested  with  the 
power  of  administering  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables,  which  were  compiled  at  the 
time  of  their  creation.  The  decemviri  were 
introduced  by  the  popular  power  to  coun- 
teract the  privileges  or  the  patricians ;  but 
their  misbehaviour  caused  the  same  power 
to  procure  their  abolishment  in  the  third 
year  of  their  decemvirate. 

DECAN'DRIA,  the  tenth  class  of  the 
Linnssaa  system  of  plants^  containing  six 
classes,  Monogynia,  Digynia,  Trlgynia,  Te- 
tragynia,  Pentagynia,  and  Decagynia,  with 


DECENNARY,  in  law,  a  tithing  consist- 
ing of  ten  freeholders  and  their  families. 
Ten  of  these  decennaries  constituted  a  *«»- 
dred,  the  origin  of  which  is  ascribed  to 
Alfred. 

DE'CEM  PRI'MI,  or  DEXJEM  PRIN'- 
CIPES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the  ten  chief 
men  or  senators  of  every  city  or  borough. 

DECI'DENCE,  in  medicine  a  decay  or 
tendency  to  any  disease. 

DECIDUOUS,  an  epithet  chiefly  used  in 
botany;  as,  deciduous  leaves,  those  which 
fall  in  autumn,  in  distinction  to  those  of 
evergreens.  The  calyx  or  cup  of  a  flower  is 
also  said  to  be  deciduous  when  it  falls,  or 
decays,  along  with  the  fiower-petals,  while 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  called  permanent  when 
it  remains  after  these  are  fallen. 

DECIGRAM,  a  French  weight  of  one- 
tenth  of  a  grain. 

DECILITER,  a  French  measure  of  ca- 
pacity, equal  to  one-tenth  of  a  liter. 

DECIM'ETER,  a  French  measure  of 
length,  equal  to  the  tenth  part  of  a  meter. 

DE"CIMAL  ARITHMETIC  a  kind  of 
calculation  in  which  no  other  fractions  are 
used  than  tenths,  hundredths,  &c.  which 
are  consequently  called  decimal  fractions, 
and  afford  great  facilities  in  calculation. 

DECIMATION,  a  punishment  inflicted 
by  the  Romans  on  such  soldiers  as  quitted 
their  post,  or  behaved  themselves  ill  in  the 
field.  The  names  of  all  the  guilty  were  put 
into  an  urn  or  helmet,  from  which  a  tenth 
part  only  were  drawn,  whose  lot  it  was  to 
suffer  death. 

DECK,  the  planked  floor  of  a  ship  from 
stem  to  stern.  Small  vessels  have  only  one 
deck ;  larger  ships  have  two  or  three  decks. 
Thus,  speaking  of  the  size  of  a  large  ship, 
we  say,  she  is  a  two-decker,  or  a  three- 
decker. 

DECK'ED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  applied  to 
an  eagle,  or  other  birds,  when  their  feathers 
are  trimmed  at  the  edges  with  a  small  line 
of  another  colour. 

DECLAMATION,  the  act  of  speaking  to 
a  public  audience  with  energy  and  grace ; 
and  may  be  either  a  discourse  addressed  to 
the  reason  or  to  the  passions.  Among  the 
Greeks,  declamation  was  the  art  of  speak- 
ing indifferently  on  all  subjects,  and  on  all 
sides  of  a  question.  With  ns  it  is  more  es- 
pecially applied  to  the  speeches  of  students 
in  colleges,  practised  for  exercises  in  Ora- 
tory. The  term  is,  however,  often  used  con- 
temptuously, to  denote  a  noisy  harangue ; 
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as  mere  declamation,  by  which  is  meant, 
that  a  very  strong  appeal  to  the  passions 
may  be  wholly  deficient  in  basis,  and  may 
gain  the  assent  of  the  feelings  without 
offering  a  single  argument  that  is  worthy  of 
the  understanding. 

DECLARATION,  in  law,  that  part  of  the 
process  or  pleadings  in  which  a  statement 
of  the  plaintiff's  complaint  against  the  de- 
fendant is  set  forth. Declaration  of  war, 

a  public  proclamation  made  by  a  herald  at 
arms  to  the  subjects  of  a  state,  declaring 
them  to  be  at  war  with  some  foreign  power, 
and  forbidding  all  and  every  one  to  aid  or 
assist  the  common  enemy  at  their  peril. 

DECLENSION,  in  grammar,  the  inflec- 
tion of  eases  to  which  nouns  are  subject. 
Also,  the  act  of  going  through  these  inflec- 
tions. 

DECLINATION,  in  astronomy,  is  the 
distance  of  any  star  or  point  of  the  heavens 
from  the  equator,  either  north  or  south. 
When  the  sun  is  in  the  equinoctial,  he  has 
no  declination,  and  enlightens  half  the 
globe  from  pole  to  pole.  As  he  increases  in 
north  declination,  he  gradually  shines  far- 
ther oyer  the  north  pole,  and  leaves  the 
south  pole  in  darkness;  and  vice  verad. 
The  sun's  greatest  decimation,  north  or 
south,  is  23  degrees  and  a  halt Declina- 
tion of  the  compaee,  is  the  variation  of  the 
needle  from  the  true  meridian  of  a  place. 

DECLINATORY  PLEA,  in  law,  a  plea 
before  trial  or  conviction,  intended  to  show 
that  the  party  was  not  liable  to  the  penalty 
of  the  law,  or  was  specially  exempted  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

DECOCTION,  a  medicinal  liquor;  made 
by  extracting  the  soluble  and  efficacious 
part  of  many  drugs,  particularly  of  barks, 
woods,  seeds,  roots,  &c. 

DECOLLATIO,  in  surgery,  the  loss  of  a 
part  of  the  skull ;  from  decollo,  to  behead. 

DECOLLATION,  the  act  of  beheading, 
a  term  frequently  used  in  the  phrase  "  de- 
collation of  St.  John  the  Baptist." 

DE'COMPOUND,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  leaf,  an  umbel,  and  a  flower.  A  de- 
compound leaf  is  one  which  has  its  primary 
leaf  so  divided  that  each  part  forms  a  com- 
pound leaf.  A  decompound  flower  (floe  de- 
eotnpontutj,  is  one  which  contains  within  a 
common  calyx  smaller  calyces. 

DECOMPOSITION,  in  chemistry,  the 
act  of  separating  the  constituent  parts  of  a 
substance.  It  differs  from  mechanical  divi- 
sion, as  the  latter  effects  no  change  in  the 
properties  of  the  body  divided,  whereas  the 
parts  chemically  decomposed  have  proper- 
ties very  different  from  those  of  the  sub- 
stance itself. 

DECCRUM,  in  architecture,  the  suita- 
bleness of  a  building,  and  of  its  parts  and 
ornaments,  to  their  respective  places  and 
uses. 

DECOY,  in  a  general  sense,  any  lure 
that  deceives  and  misleads.  Also,  a  sea 
term,  for  a  stratagem  employed  by  ships  of 
war,  to  draw  any  vessel  of  inferior  force 
into  an  incautious  pursuit,  until  she  comes 
within  gun-shot.  Decoying  is  also  per- 
formed to  elude  the  chase  of  a  ship  of  su- 


perior force  in  a  dark  night;  and  this  is 
done  by  committing  to  the  sea  a  lighted 
cask  of  pitch,  which  will  burn  for  a  con- 


siderable time,  and  misguide  the  _ 
As  soon  as  the  cask  is  lowered,  the  ship 
changes  her  course,  and  thus,  if  at  any 
tolerable  distance  from  the  foe,  escapes 
with  facility.— —Decoy,  among  sportsmen, 

a  place  for  catching  wild  fowl. Decoy- 

duck  a  wild  duck  trained  to  decoy  others 
into  the  decoy  or  place  where  they  may  be 
caught. 

DECREMENTS,  in  physics,  the  small 
parts  by  which  a  variable  and  decreasing 
quantity  becomes  less  and  less.— —Decre- 
ment emtal  of  life,  is  a  term  in  the  doc- 
trines of  annuities,  signifying  that  out  of  a 
certain  number  of  lives  there  should  be  an 
equal  number  decrease  within  a  given 
period  of  years. 

DECREE',  the  order  of  an  authoritative 
power.  In  England,  the  sentence  of  the 
judges  in  the  civil  courts,  and  in  chancery, 
is  called  a  decree.  In  theology,  the  pre- 
determined purpose  of  God,  whose  plan  of 
operations  is,  like  himself,  unchangeable. 

DECREET,  in  the  Scotch  law,  a  final 
decree  of  judgment  of  the  lords  of  session, 
from  which  an  appeal  only  lies  to  parliament. 

DECREPITATION,  in  chemistry,  a  term 
applied  to  the  crackling  noise  of  salts  when 
exposed  to  heat,  by  which  they  are  quickly 
split.  It  takes  place  in  those  salts  that 
have  little  water  of  crystalization,  the  in- 
creased temperature  converting  that  small 
quantity  into  vapour,  by  which  the  crystals 
are  suddenly  burst.  Common  salt  affords 
a  good  example  of  decrepitation,  and  when 
used  as  a  flux  should  be  previously  decre- 
pitated. 

DECRESCEN'DO  in  music,  the  term 
for  gradually  decreasing  or  weakening  the 
sound ;  as  opposed  to  crescendo. 

DECRES  CENT,  in  heraldry,  a  term 
denoting  the  state  of  the  moon  when  she 
declines  from  the  full  to  her  last  quarter, 
when  the  horns  are  turned  to  the  sinister 
side  of  the  escutcheon. 

DECRETAL,  a  letter  from  the  pope, 
determining  some  point  or  question  in  ec- 
clesiastical polity.  The  decretal*  form  the 
second  part  of  the  canon  law. 

DECUMBENT,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  flower  having  its  stamens  and  pistils 
bending  down  to  the  lower  side  of  it. 

DECUM'BITURE,  in  astrology,  the 
scheme  or  aspect  of  the  heavens,  by  which 
the  prognostics  of  recovery  or  death  are 
discovered. 

DECUR'RENT,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf, 
which  adheres  immediately  to  the  stalk  of 
a  plant,  without  any  pedicle,  and  which  has 
its  lower  part  extended  along  the  branch. 

DECU'RIO,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  com- 
pany of  ten  men  under  one  officer  or  leader, 
who  was  called  a  decurion,  their  cavalry 
being  divided  into  centuries,  and  the  cen- 
turies subdivided  into  ten  decuri*  each. 

DECU'RIO'NES  MUNICIPA'LES,  a 
court  of  judges  or  counsellors  representing 
the  Roman  senate  in  the  free  towns  and 
provinces. 
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DECUSSATION,  a  term  in  geometry, 
optics  and  anatomy,  signifying  the  cross- 
ing of  any  two  lines,  rays,  or  nerves,  when 
they  meet  in  a  point,  and  then  go  on  se- 
parately from  one  another. 

DECUSSATE,  or  DECUSSATED,  in 
botany,  an  epithet  for  such  leaves  and 
branches  as  grow  in  pairs  which  alternately 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  or  in  a  re- 
gular manner.— -In  rhetoric,  a  decussated 
period  is  one  that  consists  of  two  rising 
and  two  falling  clauses,  placed  in  alternate 
opposition  to  each  other. 

DED'ALOUS,  a  botanical  term  applied  to 
leaves  of  a  delicate  texture,  whose  margin 
is  marked  by  various  windings  and  turnings. 

DEDICATION,  the  act  of  consecrating, 
or  solemnly  devoting,  any  person  or  thing, 
to  the  service  of  God,  and  the  purposes  of 
religion. Featt  of  Dedication,  an  anni- 
versary festival  among  the  Jews,  in  memory 
of  Judas  Maccabteus,  who  repaired  and 
dedicated  anew  the  temple  and  altar,  which 
had  been  plundered  and  profaned  by  An- 
tiochus  Eprphanes.  It  was  observed  on  the 
twenty -fifth  of  Cisleu,  and  continued  eight 
days. 

DEDUCTOR,  a  client  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans, who  called  upon  his  patron  at  his 
lodgings  in  the  morning,  waited  upon  him 
from  thence  to  the  forum,  and  attended 
him  upon  all  public  occasions. 

DEED,  in  law,  a  written  contract, 
sealed  and  delivered.  It  must  be  written 
before  the  sealing  and  delivery,  otherwise 
it  is  no  deed;  and  after  it  is  once  for- 
mally executed  by  the  parties,  nothing 
can  be  added  or  interlined;  and,  therefore, 
if  a  deed  be  sealed  and  delivered  with  a 
blank  left  for  the  sum,  which  the  obligee 
fills  up  after  sealing  and  delivery,  this  will 
make  the  deed  void.  Every  deed  muBtbe 
founded  upon  good  and  sufficient  considera- 
tion ;  not  upon  an  usurious  contract,  nor 
upon  fraud  or  collusion,  either  to  deceive 
bond  fide  purchasers,  or  just  and  lawful 
creditors;  any  of  which  considerations 
will  vacate  the  deed.  It  takes  effect  only 
from  the  day  of  delivery;  and,  therefore, 
if  a  deed  have  no  date,  or  a  date  impossible, 
the  delivery  will  in  all  cases  ascertain  the 
date  of  it.  The  delivery  of  a  deed  may  be 
alleged  at  any  time  after  the  deed ;  but  un- 
less it  be  sealed  and  regularly  delivered, 
it  is  no  deed.  And  lastly,  it  must  be  pro- 
perly witnessed  or  attested;  which,  how- 
ever, is  necessary  rather  for  preserving  the 
evidence,  than  as  intrinsically  essential  to 
the  validity  of  the  instrument. 

DE  FACTO,  in  law,  something  actually 
in  fact,  or  existing,  in  contradistinction  to 
de  jure,  where  a  thing  is  only  so  in  justice, 
but  not  in  fact;  as  a  king  de  facto  is  a 
person  that  is  in  actual  possession  of  a 
crown,  but  has  no  legal  right  to  the  same ; 
and  a  king  de  jure  is  the  person  who  has 
a  just  right  to  the  crown,  though  he  is  not 
in  possession  of  it. 

DEFAMATION,  the  malicious  uttering 
of  falsehood  with  a  view  to  injure  another's 
reputation.  Defamatory  words  written  and 
published  constitute  a  libeL 


DEFAULT,  in  law,  a  non-appearance  in 
court  without  assigning,  sufficient  cause. 
-—Defautter,  one  who  fails  to  account  for 
public  money  entrusted  to  his  care. 

DEFEASANCE,  in  law,  a  condition  re- 
lating to  a  deed,  which  being  performed, 
the  deed  is  defeated  and  rendered  void.  A 
defeasance,  or  a  bond,  or  a  recognizance,  or 
a  judgment  recovered,  is  a  condition  which, 
when  performed,  defeat*  it. 

DEFECATION,  the  act  of  separating 
from  lees  or  dregs. 

DEFEN'CE  in  law,  the  reply  which  the 
defendant  makes  after  the  declaration  is 

produced. In  military  affairs,  any  work 

that  covers  or  defends  the  opposite  posts, 
as  flanks,  parapets,  &c. 

DEFEND'ANT,  in  law,  the  party  that  is 
summoned  into  court,  and  defend*,  denies, 
or  opposes  the  demand  or  charge,  and  main- 
tains his  own  right.  It  is  applied  whether 
the  person  defends,  or  admits  the  claim  and 
suffers  a  default. 

DEFI'LE,  a  narrow  way,  or  pass,  through 
which  a  company  of  soldiers  can  march 
only  in  file. 

DEFINITION,  the  determining  the  na- 
ture  of  things  by  words ;  or  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  a  thing  by  its  properties.  It  is 
generally  effected  by  adding  to  a  generic 
word  the  essential  and  peculiar  qualities  or 
circumstances  of  the  thing  to  be  defined ; 
but  a  strictly  accurate  definition  cannot 
always  be  given;  and  the  most  simple 
things  are  generally  the  least  capable  of 
definition,  from  the  difficulty  of  finding 
terms  more  simple  and  intelligible  than  the 
one  to  be  defined. 

DEFINITIVE,  a  term  applied  to  what- 
ever terminates  a  process,  question,  &c.  in 
opposition  to  provisional  and  interlocutory. 

In  grammar,  a  word  used  to  define  or 

limit  the  extent  of  the  signification  of  an 
appellative  or  common  noun. 

DEFLAGRATION,  rapid  combustion, 
or  the  act  of  burning  two  or  more  sub- 
stances together,  as  charcoal  and  nitre. 

DEFLEXION,  the  turning  anything  out 
of  its  due  course ;  as  the  tendency  of  a  ship 
out  of  her  due  course  by  reason  of  currents, 

&c. Deflexion  of  the  rays  of  light,  in 

optics,  a  property  (called  by  Newton  inflec- 
tion) distinct  from  reflection  and  refrac- 
tion, being  made  perpendicularly  towards 
the  opaque  body. 

DEFLEX'US,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf  when  bowed  or  bent  down  uke  an  arch. 

DEFLORATUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  flower  which  has  discharged  its 
pollen. 

DEFLUTIUM.  in  botany,  a  disease  in 

treeB  whereby  they  lose  their  bark. 

DeJlwiumcaptUorium,in  medicine,  a  preter- 
natural falling  off  of  the  hair. 

DEFLUX'ION,  in  surgery,  the  falling  or 
flowing  of  humours  from  a  superior  to  an 
inferior  part  of  the  body;  as  a  defluxion 
from  the  nose  or  head  in  catarrh. 

DEFOLIATION,  the  shedding  of  leavea ; 
a  term  technically  applied  to  the  autumnal 
season,  when  the  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs 
arc  shed. 
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DEFORCEMENT,  in  law,  the  holding  of 
lands  or  tenements  to  which  another  person 
has  a  right.  In  Scotland,  it  denotes  a  re- 
sisting of  an  officer  in  the  execution  of  law. 

DEGRADATION,  in  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, the  depriving  a  person  of  his  dignity 
and  degree ;  as  the  degradation  of  a  clergy- 
man by  depriving  him  of  holy  orders, -In 

military  affaire,  the  depriving  an  officer  of 

his  commission. In  painting,  a  lessening 

and  obscuring  of  the  appearance  of  distant 
objects  in  a  landscape,  that  they  may  ap- 
pear as  they  would  do  to  an  eye  placed  at  a 
distance. 

DEGRADED,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  in 
blazoning  for  a  cross  that  has  steps  at  each 
end. 

DEGREE',  in  geometry,  a  division  of  a 
circle,  including  the  360th  part  of  its  cir- 
cumference :  every  circle  is  supposed  to  be 
divided  into  three  hundred  and  sixty  parts, 
called  degrees,  and  each  degree  divided  into 
sixty  other  parts,  called  minutes;  each  of 
these  minutes  being  again  divided  into  sixty 
seconds,  and  each  second  into  thirds,  and 
each  third  into  fourths,  and  so  on. De- 
gree, in  algebra,  a  term  applied  to  equa- 
tions, to  distinguish  the  highest  power  of 
the  unknown  quantity. Degree,  in  gene- 
alogy, an  interval  of  relationship  between 
Sersons  more  or  less  nearly  allied. The 
ivision,  space,  or  interval,  marked  on  a 
mathematical  or  other  instrument;  as, on 
a  thermometer  or  barometer. 

DEGREE',  in  universities,  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction conferred  on  the  students  or  mem- 
bers thereof  as  a  testimony  of  their  profi- 
ciency in  arts  or  sciences,  and  entitling 
them  to  certain  privileges.  This  is  usually 
evinced  by  a  diploma.  The  first  degree  is 
that  of  Bachelor  of  Arte;  the  second,  that 
of  Matter  of  Arte.  Honorary  degrees  are 
those  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Doctor  of  Laws, 
&c.  Physicians  also  receive  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine. 

DEGREES  of  comparison,  in  grammar, 
the  inflections  of  adjectives  which  express 
different  degrees  of  the  same  quality ;  as, 
good,  better,  beet. 

DEHISCENCE,  and DEHIS'CENT,  in 
botany,  terms  given  to  the  opening  of  the 
capsules  of  a  plant. 

DE'ICIDE,  a  term  only  used  for  the  con- 
demnation and  execution  of  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  by  Pontius  Pilate  and  the  Jews. 

DEIFICATION,  the  act  of  deifying,  or 
enrolling  among  the  heathen  deities. 

DEIPNOSOPH1ST,  one  of  an  ancient 
sect  of  philosophers  who  were  famous  for 
their  learned  conversation  at  meals. 

DEISTS,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word,  are  those  persons  who  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  one  God,  but  disbelieve  In 
revealed  religion.-'  Taking  the  denomination 
in  the  most  extensive  signification,  a  learn- 
ed theologian  has  thus  divided  deists  into 
four  classes.  1.  Such  as  pretend  to  believe 
the  existence  of  an  eternal,  infinite,  indepen- 
dent, intelligent  Being,  and  who  teach  that 
this  supreme  Being  made  the  world,  though 
they  fancy  he  does  not  at  all  concern  himself 
in  the  management  of  it.  2.  Those  who  be- 


lieve not  only  the  being,  but  also  the  provi- 
dence of  God  with  respect  to  the  natural 
world,  but  who  not  allowing  any  difference 
between  moral  good  and  evil,  deny  that 
God  takes  any  notice  of  the  morally  good  or 
evil  actions  of  men ;  these  things  depend- 
ing, as  they  imagine,  on  the  arbitrary  con- 
stitutions of  human  laws.  3.  Those  who 
having  right  apprehensions  concerning  the 
natural  attributes  of  God,  and  his  all- 
governing  providence,  and  some  notion  of 
his  moral  perfections  also ;  yet  being  pre- 
judiced against  the  notion  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  human  soul,  believe  that  men 
perish  entirely  at  death,  and  that  one  gene- 
ration shall  perpetually  succeed  another, 
without  any  future  restoration  or  renova- 
tion of  things.  4.  Such  as  believe  the  ex- 
istence of  a  supreme  Being,  together  with 
his  providence  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  as  also  the  obligations  of  natural 
religion ;  but  so  far  only,  as  these  things  are 
discoverable  by  the  light  of  nature  alone, 
without  believing  any  divine  revelation. 

DEI  JUDI'CIUM,  the  old  Saxon  trial 
by  ordeal,  so  called  because  it  was  supposed 
to  be  an  appeal  to  God. 

DB'ITY,  the  nature  and  essence  of  the 
Supreme  Being ;  a  term  frequently  used  in 

a  synonymous  sense  with  God. Also,  a 

fabulous  god  or  goddess ;  as,  Jupiter,  Juno, 
Apollo,  &c. 

DELACRYMATION,  a  preternatural 
discharge  of  watery  humours  from  the 
eyes. 

DEL  CRED'ERE,  a  term  in  commerce 
expressive  of  a  guarantee  given  by  factors, 
who  for  an  additional  premium  warrant  the 
solvency  of  the  parties  to  whom  they  sell 
goods  upon  credit. 

DEL'EGATE,  a  commissioner  of  appeal 
appointed  by  the  king  to  hear  appeal  causes 
from  the  ecclesiastical  court.— —In  the 
United  States  of  America,  a  person  elected 
or  appointed  to  represent  a  state  or  district 
in  the  congress. 

DELETE'RIOUS,  an  epithet  for  drugs 
or  any  substances  of  a  destructive  or  poison- 


DELF,  a  kind  of  potter's  ware,  originally 
made  at  Delft  in  Holland  i  it  is  covered  with 
an  enamel  or  white  glazing,  in  imitation  of 
porcelain. 

DELIQUESCENCE,  in  chemistry,  spon- 
taneous liquefaction  in  the  air;  a  term  ap- 
Elied  to  certain  saline  bodies  that  have 
ecome  moist  or  liquid,  by  means  of  the 
water  which  they  absorb  from  the  atmos- 
phere, in  consequence  of  their  great  attrac- 
tion to  moisture. 

DELIRIUM,  a  state  in  which  the  ideas 
of  a  person  are  wild  and  irregular,  or  do 
not  correspond  with  the  truth,  or  with  ex- 
ternal objects.  Or  it  may  be  defined  symp- 
tomatic derangement,  or  that  which  is 
dependant  on  some  other  disease,  in  dis- 
tinction from  idiopathic  derangement  or 
mania. 

DELIVERY,  a  part  of  oratory,  referring 
to  the  management  of  the  voice ;  as,  he  has 
a  good  or  graceful  delivery. 

DELPHIC,   or  DELTHIAN,  relating 
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to  Delphi,  and  to  the  celebrated  oracle 
there. 

DELPH'INITE,  a  mineral  called  also 
pitiacite. 

DELPHINIUM,  in  botany,  LABKsrva, 
a  genua  of  plants,  class  12  Polyandria,  order 
3  Trigynia. 

DELPHrNUS,  a  genus  of  animals,  class 
Mammalia,  order  Cette,  consisting  of  the  dol- 
phin, the  porpoise,  and  the  sword  grampus. 
The  dolphin  is  described  by  the  ancients  as 
the  swiftest  of  all  animals  either  by  land  or 
sea,  and,  according  to  Aristotle,  so  agile 

in  leaping,  that  it  would  clear  ships. 

Delphi***,  in  astronomy,  is  a  constellation 
in  the  northern  hemisphere;  for  among  the 
fictions  of  the  ancient  poets,  is  one  which 
states  that  the  dolphin  was  translated  to 
the  celestial  regions  by  Neptune. 

DELTOID,  in  anatomy,  a  thick  trian- 
gular muscle  of  the  arm,  being  one  of  the 
three  elevators.— Also,  a  term  for  any 
thing  having  three  angles,  of  which  the  ter- 
minal one  is  much  further  from  the  base 
than  the  lateral  ones. 

DEL'UGE,  an  inundation  or  overflowing 
of  the  earth,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  by 

water. We  have  several  deluges  recorded 

in  history,  as  that  of  Ogyges,  which  over- 
flowed almost  all  Attica,  and  that  of  Deu- 
calion, which  drowned  all  Thessaly,  in 
Greece :  but  the  most  memorable  was  that 
called  the  universal  deluge,  or  Noah's  flood, 
from  which  only  Noah  and  those  with  him 
in  the  ark,  escaped.  This  flood  makes  one 
of  the  most  considerable  epochas  in  chrono- 
logy. Its  history  is  given  oj  Moses  in  the 
book  of  Genesis,  ch.  vi.  ft  vii.  and  its  time 
is  fixed  to  the  year  from  the  creation  1666. 
From  this  flood,  the  state  of  the  world  is 
divided  into  "diluvian"  and  "anti-diluvian." 

DEMAIN',  or  DEMESNE,  in  law,  a 
manor-house  and  the  lands  thereunto  be- 


longing, which  the  lord  of  the  manor  and 
his  ancestors  have  time  out  of  mind  kept  in 
their  own  occupation.  It  denotes  also  all 
the  parts  of  any  manor  not  in  the  hands  of 
freeholders ;  and  is  frequently  used  for  a 
distinction  between  those  lands  that  the 
lord  has  in  his  own  hands,  or  in  the  hands 
of  his  lessee  demised  at  a  Tack-rent;  or 
such  other  land  appertaining  to  the  manor, 
which  belongs  to  free  or  copyholders. 

DEM'AGOGUE,  any  motions  orator  who 
acquires  great  influence  with  the  populace  ; 
whom  he  flatters,  cajoles,  or  leads  into  dan- 
ger, as  best  suits  his  purpose. 

DEMAND'ANT,  in  law,  the  pursuer  in 
real  actions,  in  distinction  from  the  plaintiff. 

DEMARCATION,  Liwb  op,  every  line 
drawn  for  determining  a  border,  which  is 
not  to  be  passed  by  foreign  powers,  or  by 
such  as  are  at  war  with  each  other. 

DEM'I,  a  half-fellow  at  Magdalen  Col- 
lege,  Oxford. Also,  a  term  m  composi- 


tion, signifying  half;  as,  demigod,  a  hero 
who  was  enrolled  among  the  gods. 

DEMI-CADENCE,  In  music,  an  imper- 
fect cadence,  or  one  that  falls  on  any  other 
than  the  key  note. 

DEM  I-CROS3,  an  instrument  for  taking 
the  altitude  of  the  sun  and  stars. 


DEMI-CUL'VERIN,  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
the  least  of  which  is  ten  feet  long,  and  car- 
ries a  ball  of  nine  pounds  weight. 

DEM'I-GORGE,  in  fortification,  that  part 
of  the  polygon  which  remains  after  the 
flank  is  raised,  and  goes  from  the  curtain  to 
the  angle  of  the  polygon. 

DEM'I-QUA  VER,  a  note  in  music,  of  half 
the  length  of  the  quaver. 

DEM'I- VOLT,  one  of  the  seven  artificial 
motions  of  a  horse,  in  which  he  raises  his 
fore-  legs  in  a  particular  manner. 

DEMISE,  in  law,  is  applied  to  an  estate 
either  in  fee,   for  term  of  life  or  years, 

though   most  usually   the  latter. The 

death  of  a  king,  or  a  queen  regnant,  is  term- 
ed the  demise  of  the  crown,  by  which  is  im- 
plied a  transfer  of  the  royal  authority  or 

kingdom  to  a  successor. Demiee  and  re. 

demist,  a  conveyance  where  there  are  mu- 
tual leases  made  from  one  to  another  of  the 
same  land,  or  something  out  of  it. 

DEMOCRACY,  a  form  of  government, 
in  which  the  supreme  power  is  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  collectively,  or  in 
which  the  people  exercise  the  powers  of 


legislation. 
DE'MOl 


E'MON,  or  D.S'MON,  a  name  used  by 
the  ancients  for  certain  supernatural  beings, 
whose  existence  they  supposed.  They  were 
spirits  or  genii  who  appeared  to  men,  either 
to  do  them  service  or  to  hurt  them.  The 
Platonists  distinguish  between  gods,  de- 
mons, and  heroes ;  the  demons  being  those 
since  called  angels.  Socrates  andTasso 
spoke,  in  very  distant  ages,  of  being  each 
attended  by  a  demon  or  familiar.  In  Tasso, 
this  pretension  has  been  referred  to  an  hy- 
pochondriacal state  of  mind;  in  Socrates, 
the  matter  has  given  rise  to  much  specula- 
tion. From  the  manner,  however,  in  which 
the  philosopher  is  said  to  have  described 
his  demon,  there  seems  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  spoke  figuratively  of  his  natu- 
ral conscience  or  intellect:  "  it  directed 
him  how  to  act  in  every  important  occasion 
of  life,  and  restrained  him  from  impru- 
dence of  conduct."  The  demons  of  the 
New  Testament  were  supposed  to  be  spi- 
ritual beings  which  vexed  and  tormented 
men.  And  in  general,  the  word,  in  modern 
use,  signifies  an  evil  spirit  or  genius,  which 
influences  the  conduct  or  directs  the  for- 
tunes of  mankind. 

DEMONIAC,  a  human  being  whose 
volition  and  other  mental  faculties  are 
overpowered,  restrained,  or  disturbed,  in 
their  regular  operation,  by  an  evil  spirit. 
—-In  church  history,  the  term  Demo, 
niae*  is  given  to  a  branch  of  the  Ana- 
baptists, whose  distinguishing  tenet  is,  that 
at  the  end  of  the  world  the  devil  will  be 
saved. 

DEMONOC'RACY,  the  power  or  go- 
vernment of  demons. 

DEMONOL'OGT,  a  treatise  on  demons 
or  evil  spirits.  Demonologyin  our  Saviour's 
time  was  no  inconsiderable  part  of  philo- 
sophy. Thus  the  Greeks  imputed  madness 
sometimes  to  the  agitation  and  agency  of 
Furies,  and  sometimes  to  the  influence  of 
Diana  or  the  moon.    The  Romans  thought 
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insanity  wu  caused  by  Ceres  or  the  Lame ; 
and  amongst  the  Jews,  "  to  have  a  devil** 
and  "  to  be  mad,"  were  synonymous  terms. 
Everything,  in  short,  which  affected  either 
the  body  or  the  mind,  in  an  extraordinary 
manner ;  every  disagreeable  phenomenon, 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  account 
for,  was  by  the  Jews  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of'thedeviL  What  gives  still  more 
strength  to  the  opinion  is,  that  what  one 
evangelist  calls  demoniacal  possession,  is 
by  another  mentioned  simply  as  a  disease. 
Besides  most,  if  not  all  the  disorders  which 
ate  ascribed  to  in-dwelling  demons  in  the 
gospel  history,  are,  so  far  as  we  are  enabled 
to  judge  from  the  description  of  them 
there,  disorders  which  existed  in  the  world 
long  before,  and  are  accounted  for  upon 
natural  principles.  The  disciples  and  apos- 
tles themselves  might  perhaps  believe  these 
disorders  to  be  real  demoniacal  posses- 
sions, and  our  Saviour  might  suffer  them 
to  remain  in  so  harmless  an  error;  for  he 
came  not  to  teach  speculative  philosophy, 
but  to  make  men  holy  and  happy. 

DEMONSTRATION,  a  proof  of  a  pro. 
position  founded  on  axioms  and  interme- 
diate proof;  called  a  priori  when  the  effect 
is  proved  from  the  cause,  and  a  posteriori 
when  the  cause  is  proved  from  the  effect. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  knowledge 
acquired  by  demonstration,  though  certain, 
is  not  so  clear  and  evident  as  intuitive 
knowledge.  In  every  step  that  reason 
makes  in  demonstrative  knowledge,  there  is 
an  intuitive  knowledge  of  that  agreement 
or  disagreement  it  seeks  with  the  next  in- 
termediate idea,  which  it  uses  as  a  proof; 
for  if  it  were  not  so,  that  yet  would  need  a 
proof,  since  without  the  perception  of  such 
agreement  or  disagreement,  there  is  no 
knowledge  produced. 

DEM'ONSTBATOB,  in  anatomy,  one 
who  exhibits  the  parts  when  dissected. 

DEMUL'CENTS,  any  medicines  which 
lesson  acrimony,  or  the  effects  of  stimulus 
on  the  solids,  as  gums  and  other  mucilagi- 
nous substances. 

DEMUR',  in  law,  to  atop  at  any  point  in 
the  pleadings,  and  rest  or  abide  on  that 
point  in  h\w  for  a  decision  of  the 


DEMUR'RAGE,  in  commerce,  an  al- 
ktwance  made  to  the  master  of  a  ship  by 
the  merchants,  for  staying  in  a  port  longer 
than  the  time  first  appointed. 

DEMUR'RER,  in  law,  a  pause  or  stop 
put  to  any  action  upon  some  point  of  diffi- 
culty which  must  be  determined  by  the 
court  before  any  further  proceedings  can  be 
had  in  the  suit.  A  demurrer  confesses  the 
fact  or  facts  to  be  true,  but  denies  the 
sufficiency  of  the  facts  in  point  of  law  to 
support  the  claim  or  defence.  Demurrers 
are  either  general,  where  no  particular 
cause  is  shewn,  or  special,  where  the  causes 
of  demurrer  are  set  forth. 

DEM'T,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for  any 
charge  that  is  borne,  half,  as  a  demy-lion, 
or  half-lion. 

DEMY',  the  name  of  paper  of  a  particu- 
lar size,  of  which  great  quantities  are  used 
for  printing  books  on. 


DENARIUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the 
chief  silver  coin  among  the  Romans,  worth 
84.  As  a  weight,  it  was  the  seventh  part  of 
a  Roman  ounce.— —Denarine  Dei,  God*  a 
Penny,  or  earnest-money  given  and  re- 
ceived by  the  parties  to  contracts.  It  was 
so  called  because  in  ancient  times  it  was 
given  to  the  church  or  to  the  poor. 

DEN  DRACHATE,  in  mineralogy,  arbo- 
rescent agate,  or  agate  containing  the 
figures  of  shrubs  or  parts  of  plants. 

DEN'DRITE,  a  stone  or  mineral  on 
which  are  the  figures  of  shrubs  or  trees. 
Hence  the  epithets  dendritic  and  dendroid. 

DEN  DROIT,  a  fossil  which  has  some 
resemblance  in  form  to  the  branch  of  a 
tree. 

DEN'D ROUTE,  a  petrified  fossil  shrub, 
plant,  or  part  of  a  plant. 

DENDROLOGY,  a  discourse  on,  or  the 
natural  history  of,  trees. 

DENDROM'ETER,  an  instrument  to 
measure  the  height  and  diameter  of  trees. 

DENDROPHO'RIA,  in  antiquity,  the 
carrying  of  boughs  or  branches  of  trees ;  a 
religious  ceremony  so  called,  because  cer- 
tain priests  called  from  thence  dendrophori, 
or  tree-bearers,  marched  in  procession,  car- 
rying the  branches  of  trees  in  their  hands 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  Cybele,  Sylvanus,  or 
any  other  god. 

DENIZEN,  an  alien  who  is  made  a 
subject  by  royal  letters  patent,  holding  a 
middle  state  between  an  alien  and  a  natu- 
ral born  subject.  He  may  purchase  and 
possess  lands,  and  enjoy  any  office  or  dig- 
nity ;  yet  it  is  short  of  naturalisation :  for  a 
stranger,  when  naturalized,  may  inherit 
lands  by  descent,  which  a  denizen  cannot 
do.  If  a  denizen  purchase  lands,  his  issue 
that  are  born  afterward  may  inherit  them, 
but  those  he  had  before  shall  not ;  and  as  a 
denizen  may  purchase,  so  he  may  take  lands 
by  devise. 

DENOMINATOR,  in  arithmetic,  the 
parts  into  which  a  whole  is  divided,  the 
number  of  which  is  expressed  by  the  nu- 
merator of  a  fraction ;  but  in  decimals,  the 
denominator  is  understood  to  contain  as 
many  ciphers  as  there  are  terms  in  the 
numerator,  and  is  not  written. 

DENOUMENT,  a  French  word,  by  mo- 
dern custom  nearly  anglicised,  signifying 
the  development  or  winding  up  of  any  event. 

DENSE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
panicle  having  an  abundance  of  flowers 
very  close. 

DENS' ITT,  closeness  of  constituent 
parts;  that  property  in  bodies  by  which 
they  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  matter 
under  a  certain  bulk  or  magnitude:  it  is 
directly  opposed  to  rarity.  A  body  is  said 
to  have  double  and  triple  the  density  of 
another  body,  when,  being  equal,  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  is  in  one  double  or  triple  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  the  other. 

DEN'TAGRA,  a  surgeon's  instrument, 
or  forceps  for  extracting  teeth. 

DENTALIS  LA'PIS,  in  medicine,  the 
tartareous  matter  which  adheres  to  the 
teeth,  and  becomes  as  bard  as  the  bone 
itself. 
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DENTAL,  an  articulation  or  letter 
formed  by  placing  the  end  of  the  tongue 
against  the  upper  teeth,  or  nearer  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  as  in  d  and  t. 

DENTA'LIUM,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus 
of  shell-fish,  the  shell  consisting  of  one 
tubulous  straight  valve,  open  at  both  ends. 

DENTALITE,  a  fossil  shell  of  the  genus 
DentaKum. 

DENTATE,  or  DENTATED,  in  bo- 
tany, an  epithet  for  a  root  that  consists  of 
a  concatenation  of  joints,  resembling  a 
necklace ;  or  for  a  leaf  having  points  like 
teeth  on  the  margin. 

DENTATO-8IN'UATE,  having  points 
like  teeth  with  hollows  about  the  edge. 

DENTES  SAPIENTLS,  or  Wisdom 
Teeth,  a  term  applied  to  the  two  most 
backward  double-teeth;  so  called  bec&nse 
they  come  when  persons  have  arrived  at 
years  of  maturity. 

DENTICULATE,  in  botany,  having 
small  teeth  or  notches;  as  a  denticulate 
leaf,  calyx,  or  seed. 

DENTICULATION,  the  state  of  being 
set  with  small  teeth,  like  a  saw. 

DENTIFRICE,  any  powder  or  other 
substance  used  for  cleaning  the  teeth.   ■ 

DENTIL,  in  architecture,  an  ornament 
in  cornices,  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
teeth ;  used  particularly  in  the  Corinthian 
and  Ionic  orders. 

DEN'TOID,  having  the  form  of  teeth. 

DENUDATION,  in  geology,  the  act  of 
washing  away  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  a 
flood. 

DEOB'STRUENT,  any  medicine  which 
removes  obstructions  and  opens  the  natu- 
ral passages  of  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

DE'ODAND,  a  personal  chattel  which 
has  been  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
death  x>f  a  rational  creature,  and  for  that 
reason  is  given  to  Qod;  that  is,  forfeited  to 
the  king,  to  be  applied  to  pious  uses. 

DEOXIDATE,  or  DEOXTDIZE,  in 
chemistry,  to  deprive  of  oxygen,  or  reduce 
from  the  state  of  an  oxyde. 

DEPARTMENT,  either  a  division  of 
territory,  as  the  departments  of  France ;  or 
a  distinct  class  of  official  duties  allotted  to 
a  particular  person. 

DEPHLOGI8TICATED  AIR,  a  term 
applied  by  Dr.  Priestley,  and  others,  to 
what  is  now  called  oxygen  got,  when  he  first 
discovered  it.  It  was  denominated  by 
Scheele,  who  discovered  it  about  the  same 
period,  vital  air. 

DEPLOY',  the  spreading  of  troops;  a 
military  term. 

DEPONENT,  in  law,  one  who  gives 
written  testimony  under  oath  to  interroga- 
tories exhibited  in  the  court  of  Chancery. 

DEPORTATION,  a  sort  of  banishment 
among  the  Romans,  to  some  island  or  other 
place  which  was  allotted  to  a  criminal  for 
the  place  of  his  abode,  with  a  prohibition 
not  to  leave  it,  on  pain  of  death. 

DEPOSIT,  among  civilians,  something 
that  is  committed  to  the  custody  of  a  per- 
son, to  be  kept  without  any  reward,  and  to 
be  returned  again  on  demand. 

DEPOSITION,  in  law,  the  testimony 


given  in  court  by  a  witness,  upon  oath.— — 
Deposition,  the  settlement  of  substances 
dissolved  in  fluids ;  as,  banks  are  sometimes 

called  depotition*  of  alluvial  matter. 

Also,  the  act  of  dethroning  a  king;  or 
divesting  any  one  in  authority  of  his  power 
and  dignity. 

DEPOT,  a  French  word  for  a  store  or 
magazine  for  depositing  goods  or  merchan- 
dize. 

DEPRES'SION,  0/  the  sun,  or  a  $tar,  in 
astronomy,  is  its  distance  at  any  time  be- 
low the  horizon,  measured  by  an  arc  of  the 

vertical  circle. Depression  of  the  pole, 

a  phenomenon  which  arises  from  the  sphe- 
,rical  figure  of  the  earth;  thus,  when  a 
person  sails  or  travels  towards  the  equator 
he  is  said  to  depress  the  pole,  because  as 
many  degrees  as  he  approaches  nearer  the 
equator,  so  many  degrees  will  the  pole  be 

nearer  the  horizon. Depression  of  an 

equation,  in  algebra,  the  reducing  an  equa- 
tion to  lower  degrees,  as  a  biquadratic  to  a 
cubic  equation,  or  a  cubic  to  a  quadratic. 

DEPRESSO'RIUM,  a  surgical  instru- 
ment used  for  depressing  the  dura  mater 
after  the  operation  of  trepanning. 

DEPRES'SOR,  in  anatomy,  a  name  ap- 

Slied  to  several  muscles,  because  they 
epress  the  parts  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached. 

DEPRES'SUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
the  leaves  of  succulent  plants  which  are 
hollow  or  depressed  in  the  middle. 

DEPRIVATION,  an  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sure, by  which  a  clergyman  is  deprived  of 
his  dignity. 

DEPURATION,  the  act  of  purifying  or 
freeing  fluids  from  heterogeneous  matter. 
This  is  done  either  by  decantation,  when 
the  feculent  matter  is  deposited  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel :  by  boiling  and  skimming ; 
by  filtration;  or  by  clarification. 

DEPUTATI,  in  antiquity,  persons  who 
attended  the  army  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing away  the  wounded  from  the  field  of 
battle  and  waiting  on  them.  The  armourers 
were  also  sometimes  called  deputati. 

DEP'UTT,  in  a  general'  sense,  signifies 
a  person  appointed  or  elected  to  act  for 
another;  or  who  is  sent  upon  some  busi- 
ness by  a  community.— -In  law,  a  deputy 
is  one  who  exercises  an  office  in  another's 
right;  and,  properly,  the  misdemeanor  of 
such  deputy  shall  cause  the  person  he  re- 
presents to  lose  his  office. By  a  deputa- 
tion is  generally  understood,  the  person  or 
persons  authorized  and  sent  to  transact 
business  for  others,  either  with  a  special 
commission  and  authority,  or  with  general 
powers. 

DER'ELICTS,  in  law,  such  goods  as  are 
wilfully  relinquished  by  the  owner.  It 
also  signifies  a  thing  forsaken,  or  cast  away 
by  the  sea:  thus,  lands  which  the  sea  has 
suddenly  left  are  called  dereUct  lands  ;  and 
vessels  forsaken  at  sea  are  called  derelict 
ships. 

DERIVATIVE,  in  grammar,  any  word 
derived  (t.  e.  taking  its  origin)  from  ano- 
ther,  called  its  primitive;  as  manhood  from 
auia,&c. 
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DEROGATION,  the  act  of  annulling, 
revoking,  or  destroying  the  value  and  effect 
of  anything,  or  of  restraining  its  operation ; 
as,  an  act  of  parliament  is  passed  in  derth 
gation  of  the  king's  prerogative. 

DEROG'ATORY  CLAUSE,  in  a  person's 
will,  is  a  sentence  or  secret  character  in- 
serted by  the  testator,  of  which  he  reserves 
the  knowledge  to  himself,  with  a  condition 
that  no  will  he  may  make  hereafter  shall 
be  valid  unless  this  clause  is  inserted  word 
for  word.  This  is  done  as  a  precaution  to 
guard  against  later  wills  being  extorted  by 
violence  or  otherwise  improperly  obtained. 

DERTISE,  or  DERTVIS,  a  name  given 
to  various  Mahometan  priests  or  monks. 
Many  of  the  dervises  travel  over  the  whole 
of  the  Eastern  world,  entertaining  the 
people  wherever  they  come  with  agreeable 
relations  of  the  curiosities  and  wonders  they 
have  met  with.  There  are  dervises  in  Egypt, 
who  live  with  their  families,  and  exercise 
their  trades,  of  which  kind  are  the  dancing 
dervises  at  Damascus.  They  are  distin- 
guished among  themselves  by  the  different 
forms  and  colours  of  their  habits ;  those  of 
Persia  wear  blue;  the  solitaries  and  wan- 
derers-wear only  rags  of  different  colours; 
others  carry  on  their  bmdi  a  plume,  made 
of  tbn  feathers  of  a  cm  those  of 

Egypt  wear  an  wtagnwi'  I  '  a  green- 

ish white  alabaster  at  their  gin!  es,  and  a 
hiifh  (tiff  cap  without  ui]>llui]L-  round  it. 
Tfipy  generally  proftM  cslreme  poverty,  and 
lcttii  an  ascetic  life. 

DEHMESTES,  in  •utomaJogj ,  a  genus 
of  lieminicroda  jnaects,  whew;  l.i:ra  devour 
dead  lindk-Bu  akin^  leather,  &c.  Tliey  are  of 
a  ii'tirUn-ucd  tmd  ihiijte,  and  ate  exceed- 
ingly deilnictivc  in  mmciiuVB  BBd  libraries. 

PESCE3TSION,  in  astronomy  an  arch 
'  of  the  cqp,afc.r  wtiicli  tteaceaihi  or  sets  with 
any  Jiiuju  or  point  in  Ihu  iodliW,  Descen- 
sus it  either  riff  it  t  or  ofrHfto  m  .  >rding  as 
it  taiea  place  in  a  right  or  ublJv'e  sphere. 
The  t'liiHu't  drwenrlimp  in  nlso  infre- 
quent u«c  in  astronomy ,  »  deicanding  de- 
gree*, descending  latitude,  &c.  And  by 
deseenshnal  difference  is  understood,  the 
difference  between  the  right  and  oblique 
descension  of  any  planetary  body. 

DESCENT,  in  a  general  sense,  is  the 
tendency  of  a  body  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 

Slace;  thus  all  bodies,  unless  otherwise 
etermined  by  a  force  superior  to  their  gra- 
vity, descend  towards  the  centre  of  the 

earth. In  law,  it  means  transmission  by 

inheritance ;  which  is  either  lineal  or  colla- 
teral. Descent  it  lineal,  when  it  proceeds 
directly  from  the  grandfather  to  the  father, 
from  the  father  to  the  son,  and  from  the 
son  to  the  grandson;  collateral,  when  it 
does  not  proceed  in  a  direct  hne,  but  from  a 
man  to  his  brother,  nephew,  or  other  col- 
lateral representative. Descent,  in  genea- 
logy, the  order  of  succession  of  descend- 
ants in  a  line  or  family;  or  their  distance 
from  a  common  progenitor.  Also,  a  term 
in  heraldry,  to  express  coming  down ;  "  as 
a  Hon  in  descent,"  i.  e.  a  lion  with  his 
heels  upwards,  as  though  in  the  act  of 
leaping  down  from  an  eminence. 


DESCRIPTION,  in  literature,  such  a 
vivid,  strong,  and  beautiful  representation 
of  any  thing,  as  shall  give  the  reader  a  dis- 
tinct view  and  satisfactory  notion  of  it. 

DESECRATION,  a  word  denoting  the 
very  opposite  of  consecration,  being  the  act 
of  divesting  any  thing  of  a  sacred  purpose 
or  use  to  which  it  has  been  devoted. 

DES'ERT,  a  large  uninhabited  tract  of 
land,  or  extent  of  country,  entirely  barren. 
In  this  sense,  some  are  sandy  deserts,  as 
those  of  Arabia,  Lybia,  and  Zaara :  others 
are  stony,  as  the  desert  of  Pharan,  in  Arabia 
Petrea.  "The  Desert,"  absolutely  so  called, 
is  that  part  of  Arabia  south  of  the  Holy- 
land,  where  the  children  of  Israel  wandered 
forty  years.  But  the  term  desert  may  be, 
and  often  is,  applied  to  an  uninhabited 
country,  covered  with  wood  or  overrun 
with  vegetation  incapable  of  affording  bus* 
tenance  to  man. 

DESERTER,  a  soldier  who  quits  his 
regiment  without  leave;  or  a  sailor  who 
clandestinely  leaves  his  ship.  In  seaman's 
language  to  desert  is  called  "  to  run." 

DESHABIL'LE,  (FrJ  an  undress. 

DESHACHE',  in  French  heraldry,  a 
term  for  a  beast  whose  limbs  are  separated 
from  the  body,  but  still  remain  on  the  es- 
cutcheon, with  only  a  small  separation 
from  their  natural  places. 

DESIC'CANT,  or  DE8ICCATIVE,  any 
medicine  or  application  that  has  the  pro- 
perty of  exhausting  moisture  from,  or  dry- 
ing up,  a  sore. 

DESIDERATUM,  any  perfection  or  im- 
provement not  possessed,  hot  which,  being 

much  wanted,  is  therefore  desirable. 

This  word  is  frequently  applied  without 
the  necessary  precision.  Something  which 
one  seeks,  though  perhaps  it  may  not  be 
strictly  desirable  to  attain— or  something 
which  appears  excellent,  but  which  has  not 
yet  been  proved  so— is  pronounced  "a  de- 
sideratum." Thus,  for  instance,  if  we  were 
prematurely  to  assert,  that  "this  book  is  a 
desideratum  in  the  present  state  of  our  ele- 
mentary literature,"  it  would  not  merely  be 
a  proof  of  our  vanity,  but  a  misapplication 
or  the  word;  but  if  public  approbation  and 
extensive  patronage  should  follow  its  ap- 
pearance, we  might  then  use  it  with  great 
propriety. 

DESI GN,  in  a  general  sense,  the  plan, 
order,  representation,  or  construction  of  a 
building,  &c.,  by  an  outline  or  general  view 
of  it.  The  word  design,  in  painting,  is  used 
for  the  first  draught  of  a  large  work,  with  an 
intention  to  be  executed  and  finished  in  a 
more  elaborate  manner.  Its  essential  re- 
quisites are  correctness,  good  taste,  ele- 
gance, character,  diversity,  expression,  and 
Serspective. In  music,  it  denotes  the 
isposition  of  every  part,  and  the  general 
order  of  the  whole. 

DESIPIEN'TIA,  in  medicine,  a  defect  of 
reason,  or  symptomatic  frenzy. 

DESI'RE,  a  wish  to  possess  some  grati- 
fication or  source  of  happiness  which  is 
supposed  to  be  obtainable.  It  may  be 
either  spiritual,  intellectual,  or  sensual; 
but  when  directed  merely  to  sensual  enjoy- 
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ment,  it  differ*  little  from  animal  appe- 
tite. 

DESMOL'OGY,  that  branch  of  anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  ligaments  and  sinews. 

DE8'POTISM,  a  form  of  government 
where  the  monarch  rules  by  his  sole  and 
uncontrolled  authority. 

DESPOUILLE',  in  heraldry,  the  whole 
case,  skin,  or  slough  of  a  beast,  with  the 
head,  feet,  tail,  &c.,  so  that  being  filled  and 
staffed,  it  looks  like  the  entire  animal. 

DE8PUMATION,  a  term  for  clarifying 
a  liquor,  by  skimming  off  its  froth  or  ex* 
crementitious  matter. 

DESQUAMATION,  in  anatomy,  an  ex- 
foliation of  bone :  also  the  separation  of  the 
cuticle  in  small  scales. 

DESUDATION,  in  medicine,  a  profuse 
and  inordinate  sweating,  succeeded  by  an 
eruption  of  pustules,  called  heat-pimples. 

DESTJETUDE,  the  cessation  of  use,  or 
discontinuance  of  any  practice. 

DESULPHURATION,  in  chemistry,  the 
act  or  operation  of  depriving  of  sulphur. 

DETACH'MENT,  a  body  of  troops  se- 
lected or  drawn  out  from  several  regiments 
or  companies,  on  some  special  service  or 
expedition.  Also,  a  number  of  ships,  taken 
from  a  fleet,  and  sent  on  a  separate  service. 

DETENTS',  in  clock-work,  arc  those 
stops,  which,  by  being  lifted  up  or  let 
down,  lock  or  unlock  the  clock  in  striking. 

DETERMENTS,  or  DETER'8IVES, 
medicines  which  have  the  power  to  remove 
viscid  humours,  or  cleanse  the  skin  of  im- 
purities. 

DETERMINATION,  in  physics,  the 
tendency  of  a  body  in  any  particular  direc- 
tion. 

DETERRATION,  the  uncovering  of  any 
thing  buried  or  hidden  in  the  earth. 

DETINUE,  inlaw,  a  writ  or  action  that 
lies  against  a  person  who  has  goods  or  other 
things  delivered  to  him  to  keep,  and  who 
afterwards  detain*,  or  refuses  to  deliver 
them  up. 

DETONATION,  or  DETONIZATION, 
an  explosion,  or  sudden  report  made  by  the 
percussion  and  inflammation  of  certain 
combustible  substances.  — —  Detonating 
Powder,  a  composition  of  charcoal,  sulphur, 
and  oxymuriate  of  potass,  which  may  be 
inflamed  by  the  heat  generated  by  percus- 
sion. 

DETRITUS,  in  geology,  a  mass  of  sub- 
stances detached  or  worn  off  from  solid  bo- 
dies by  attrition ;  as,  diluvial  detritus!,  or 
the  strata  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
washed  from  primitive  mountains  at  the 
time  of  the  deluge. 

DEUTERONOMY,  one  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  fifth 
book  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  so  called, 
because  this  last  part  of  the  work  of  Moses 
comprehends  a  recapitulation  of  the  law 
he  had  before  delivered  to  the  Israelites 
himself. 

DEUTERO-CANON'ICAL  in  theology, 
a  term  applied  to  certain  books  of  Scripture 
which  were  added  to  the  canon  after  the 
rest ;  either  because  they  were  not  written 
till  after  the  canon  was  compiled,  or  in  con- 


sequence of  some  controversy  in  regard  to 
their  canonicity. 

DEUTOXTD,  in  chemistry,  a  substance 
oxydisedin  the  second  degree. 

DEVAPORATION,  the  change  of  va- 
pour into  water,  as  in  the  generation  of  rain. 

DEVI'SE,  in  law,  is  the  disposition  of 
real  estate  by  will;  being  distinguished 
from  a  bequest  of  personal  estate,  that 
being  termed  a  legacy.  The  person  to  whom 
a  devise  is  made  is  called  devisee. 

DEVI'CE,  in  painting,  an  emblem  or  re- 
presentation of  any  thing,  with  a  motto 
subjoined  or  otherwise  introduced.  In  he- 
raldry, a  name  common  to  all  figures,  ci- 
phers, characters,  rebuses,  mottoes,  &c 
which  by  its  allusions  to  the  names  of 
persons,  families,  &c.  denotes  their  quali- 
ties, nobility,  or  the  like.  Badges,  im- 
presses, and  devices,  were  greatly  in  vogue 
in  England,  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to 
that  of  Elizabeth,  when  they  began  to  be 
disused. 

DE'VIL,  the  chief  of  the  apostate  an- 
gels ;  Satan,  the  Tempter  of  the  human  race. 

DEW,  the  moisture  which  is  first  ex- 
haled from  the  earth  by  the  sun,  and  after- 
wards deposited  on  the  earth  in  gentle 
drops  during  the  night,  particularly  after  a 
hot  day;  for  the  heat  of  the  sun  having 
converted  all  the  liquid  matter  on  the 
earth's  surface  into  aqueous  gavthe  at- 
mosphere is,  in  a  manner,  completely  sa- 
turated with  it. 

DEWLAP,  the  loose  skin  that  hangs 
from  the  throat  of  an  ox,  cow,  &c. 

DEW-WORM,  in  entomology,  the  Lum- 
bricu*  -terreatria  of  Linnaeus,  an  insect 
often  found  in  decayed  wood,  as  well  as  in 
the  earth,  and  which  is  very  destructive  to 

DEXTER,  the  right,  or  on  the  right 
hand  or  side ;  as  the  dexter  point,  in  he- 
raldry; by  which  is  meant  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  escutcheon. 

DET,  the  title  of  the  supreme  governor 
in  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  the  other  Barbery 
states. 

DIABETES,  in  medicine,  an  excessive 
and  morbid  discharge  of  urine. 

DIACHALA'SIS,  in  medicine,  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  suture  of  the  cranium. 

DIACHRI8TA,  medicines  applied  to 
the  fauces,  palate,  &c.  for  the  abstersion 
of  phlegm. 

DIACHTLON,  in  medicine,  an  emol- 
lient digestiveplaster. 

DIACOUSTICS,  the  science  of  re- 
fracted sounds,  called  also  diapkonica. 

DIACOUSTIC  CURVE,  in  mathema- 
tics, a  kind  of  curve  caused  by  the.  refrac- 
tion of  rays  in  a  particular  direction,  so  as 
to  form  a  given  ratio  with  lines  which  meet 
them. 

DIA'CRII,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an 
appellation  given  to  a  faction  at  Athens, 
who  favoured  oligarchy ;  in  opposition  to 
the  pediaci,  who  were  for  a  pure  democra- 
tical  government. 

DIA'CRISIS,  in  medicine,  the  act  of 
distinguishing  diseases  one  from  another 
by  their  symptoms. 
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DIADELTHIA,  in  the  Limuean  system 
of  botany,  a  class  of  plants,  the  17th  in 
order;  comprehending  all  those  with  pa- 
pilionaceous and  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
and  leguminous  seed-vessels.    The  distin- 


guishing characteristic  of  this  class  is, 
that  the  stamens  adhere  together ;  form- 
ing two  dissimilar  bodies  or  filaments,  the 
one  standing  above  the  pistil,  and  the  other 

DI'ADBM,  anciently,  a  head-band  or 
fillet  worn  by  kings  as  a  badge  of  jtA*lf?* 
It  ma  made  of  auk,  thread,  or  wool,  tied 
round  the  temples  and  forehead,  the  ends 
being  tied  behind,  and  let  fall  on  the  neck. 
In  modern  usage,  the  mark  of  royalty, 
worn  on  the  head.— — •Diadem,  in  heraldry, 
is  applied  to  certain  circles,  or  rims,  serv- 
ing to  enclose  the  crowns  of  sovereign 
princes.  In  figurative  language,  the  word 
diadem  denotes  empire  or  supreme  power. 

DLdBRfESIS,  in  surgery,  an  operation 
serving  to  divide  and  separate  a  part  when 
its  continuity  is  a  hindrance  to  the  cure. 
——Dutrait,  in  grammar,  the  division  of 
one  syllable  into  two,  which  is  usually  de- 
noted by  two  dots  over  a  letter,  as  in  aula! 
for  auhe. 

DI'ADROM,  the  time  in  which  the  vi- 
bration of  a  pendulum  is  performed. 

DIAGNOSTICS,  in  medicine,  a  term 
given  to  those  signs  which  indicate  the 
state  of  a  disease,  its  nature  and  cause,  the 
symptoms  by  which  it  is  known  or  distin- 
guished from  others.  When  the  diagnos- 
tics are  common  to  several  diseases,  they 
are  called  adjuncts  when  they  always  attend 
a  particular  disease,  the  word  pathogno- 
monic is  used.— 'The  term  diagnostic  riant 
is  also  used  in  botany,  as  tbe  signs  or  cha- 
xaesers  by  which  plants  are  distinguished. 

DIAGONAL,  in  geometry,  a  right  hue 
drawn  across  a  quadrilateral  figure  from 
one  angle  to  another,  by  some  called  the 
diameter  of  the  figure. 

DI'AGBAM,  a  geometrical  delineation, 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  pro- 
of any  figure,  as  a  square,  triangle, 


DIAL,  or  SUN'-DIAL,  an  instrument 
for  measuring  time  by  means  of  the  shadow 
of  .the  sun  $  being  a  plate,  or  plain  surface, 
on  which  lines  are  drawn  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  shadow  of  a  wire,  or  the  upper 
edge  of  another  plane,  erected  perpendicu- 
larly on  the  former,  may  show  the  true  time 
of  the  day.  The  edge  of  the  plane,  which 
shows  the  time,  is  called  the  stile ;  the  line 
on  which  this  plane  is  erected,  is  the  sub- 
stile  ;  and  the  angle  included  between  the 
substile  and  stile,  is  called  the  elevation  or 
height  of  the  stile.  Sun-dials  are  differently 
denominated  according  to  their  different 
situation,  and  the  figure  of  the  surfaces 
upon  which  they  are  described,  as  hori- 
zontal, vertical,  equinoctial,  polar,  direct, 
erect,  declining,  inclining, reclining,  cylin- 
drical, mural,  parallel,  &c. 

DI'ALECT,  the  form  or  idiom  of  a  lan- 
guage, peculiar  to  a  province  or  any  parti- 
cular part  of  a  country.  A  dialect  is,  in 
fact,  the  branch  of  a  parent  language,  with 


such  alterations  as  time  or  accident  may 
have  introduced  among  descendants  of  the 
same  stock,  living  in  separate  or  remote  si- 
tuations. The  dialects  of  Greece  were  ad- 
mitted to  form  a  part  of  their  language,  as 
the  Attic,  Ionic,  Poetic,  JJolic,  and  Doric 
dialects,  which  were  used  either  separately 
or  intermixed. 

DIALECTUS,  that  branch  of  logic  which 
teaches  the  art  of  reasoning. 

DI'ALLAGE,  a  mineral  of  a  lamellar  or 
foliated  structure. 

DI'ALLING  SPHERE,  an  instrument 
made  of  brass,  with  several  semi-circles 
sliding  over  each  other  upon  a  moveable 
horizon;  serving  to  shew  the  nature  of 
spherical  triangles,  as  well  as  to  give  the 
true  idea  of  drawing  dials  on  all  sorts  of 
planes. 

DIAL  OGI8M,  in  rhetoric,  is  used  for 
the  soliloquy  of  persons  deliberating  with 
themselves.  It  is  also,  in  a  more  extensive 
sense,  taken  for  discourse  in  general, 
whether  held  by  a  person  alone,  or  in  com- 
pany with  others. 

DI'ALOGUE,  a  verbal  or  written  dis- 
course between  two  or  more  persons. 

DIALTSIS,  a  mark  or  character,  con- 
sisting of  two  points  placed  over  one  of  two 
vowels,  as  mosaic,  to  separate  the  diph- 
thong, and  show  that  they  must  be  sound- 
ed distinctly.  ——In  rhetoric,  dialysis  is  a 
figure  of  speech  in  which  several  worcte  ar«) 
placed  together,  without  the  aid  of  a  con  • 

junction,  as  veni,  vidi,  vici. In  medicine, 

dialysis  is  a  term  denoting  great  relaxa- 
tion or  weakness  of  the  limbs. 

DIAMETER,  in  geometry,  a  right  line 
passing  through  the  centre  of  a  circle,  or 
other  curvilinear  figure,  and  terminated  at 
each  side  by  the  circumference.  It  thus 
divides  the  circle  into  two  equal  parts  and 
is  the  greatest  chord:  hence  we  have  a 
method  ol  describing  a  semicircle  upon 
any  line,  assuming  its  middle  point  for  the 
centre.  The  diameter  of  a  circle  is  to  the 
circumference,  as  7  to  22.  The  sauare  of 
the  diameter  multiplied  by  '7854,  is  the  area. 
The  cube  of  the  diameter  multiplied  by 
'6236,  is  the  solid  contents  of  a  sphere. 

DI'AMOND,  the  most  valuable  and  the 
hardest  of  gems.  When  pure,  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  and  pellucid,  and  is  eminently 
distinguished  from  all  other  substances,  by 
its  vivid  splendour,  and  the  brightness  of 
its  reflections.  Though  found  of  different 
shapes,  and  sometimes  accidentally  tinged 
with  several  colours,  yet  it  ever  carries  the 
same  distinguishing  characters.  Diamonds 
are  generally  very  small;  but  a  few  large 
ones  have  been  found,  for  which  incredible 
prices  have  been  given.  The  largest  ever 
known  belonged  to  the  king  of  Portugal; 
it  weighed  1680  carats,  and  was  valued, 
although  uncut,  at  224,000,0001.  sterling; 
the  one  in  the  sceptre  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia  weighs  779  carats,  and  is  valued  at 

rards  of  4,000,0001.,  but  was  bought  by 
empress  Catharine  for  about  135,0002. 
The  Pitt  diamond,  which  at  that  time  was 
one  of  the  largest,  weighed  136  carats,  and 
cost  Louis   AP7.   130,0001.     The  places 
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whence  diamond*  are  brought  are  the 
island  of  Borneo,  and  the  kingdoms  of 
Visapour,  Golconda,  Bengal,  in  the  East 
Indies ;  and  the  Brazils,  in  the  West  In- 
dies. These  gems  consist  of  pore  carbon, 
with  a  specific  gravity  of  8*5:  and  the 
hardest  tools  making  no  impression  on 
them,  they  are  cut  and  ground  by  the 
powder  of  their  own  substance.  In  the 
experiments  of  modern  chemists,  the  dia- 
mond has  been  reduced  to  ashes  by  the 
power  both  of  the  furnace  and  the  burning- 
glass.— —Bough  Diamond,  is  the  stone  as  it 

comes  from  the  mines. Rote  Diamond, 

is  one  which  is  quite  flat  underneath,  with 
its  upper  part  cut  in  numerous  little  faces, 
usually  triangles,  the  uppermost  of  which 

terminate  in  a  point. Table  Diamond,  is 

that  which  has  a  large  square  face  at  top, 
encompassed  with  four  lesser.— Brilliant 
Diamond,  is  that  which  is  cut  in  faces  both 
at  top  and  bottom ;  and  whose  table  or  prin- 
cipal face  is  fiat.— Diamond*  are  valuable 
for  many  purposes.  Their  powder  is  the  best 
for  the  lapidary  and  gem  engraver,  and  more 
economical  than  any  other  material  for  cut- 
ting, engraving,  and  polishing  hard  stones. 
Glaziers  use  them  for  cutting  their  glass ; 
their  diamond  being  set  in  a  steel  socket, 
and  attached  to  a  small  wooden  handle.  It 
is  very  remarkable,  that  only  the  point  of  a 
natural  crystal  can  be  used;  cut  or  split 
diamonds  scratch,  but  the  glass  will  not 
break  along  the  scratch,  as  it  does  when  a 
natural  crystal  is  nsed.  The  diamond  has 
also  of  late  years  become  an  article  of  great 
value  to  engravers,  particularly  in  drawing 
or  ruling  lines,  which  are  afterwards  to  be 
deepened  by  aqua  fortis  •>  for  which  steel 
points,  called  etching  needles,  were  for- 
merly used. 

DIAMOND  BEETLE,  a  beautiful  in- 
sect,  so  called  from  the  marks  on  its  wing- 
sheaths,  which  appear  as  brilliant  as  gems. 

DIAN'<£  AR'BOR,  silver  and  quicksilver 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  crystalizations 
resembling  a  tree. 

DIAN'DMA,  the  second  class  of  the 
Limuean  system  of  plants,  containing  three 
orders,  Monogynia,  Dlgynia,  and  Trigynia, 
with  two  stamens. 

DIANCE'A,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of  speech 
by  which  a  correct  interpretation  is  given 
to  a  subject  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

DIANTHUS,  in  botany,  the  Pin  a,  a 
genus  of  plants,  class  10  Decandria,  order  3 
Digynia. 

DIAPA'SON,  in  music,  a  musical  inter- 
val, by  which  most  authors,  who  have 
written  upon  the  theory  of  music,  use  to 
express  the  octave  of  the  Greeks.  The 
diapason  is  the  first  and  most  perfect  of  the 
concords ;  if  considered  simply,  it  is  but  one 
harmonical  interval;  though,  if  considered 
diatonically,  by  tones  and  semitones,  it 
contains  seven  degrees,  viz.  the  three  greater 
tones,  two  lesser  tones,  and  two  greater 
semi-tones.— —  Diapason,  the  fundamental 
or  standard  scale  by  which  musical  instru- 
ments are  made. 

DIAPENTE,  in  music,  a  fifth;  an  in- 
terval making  the  second  Of  the  concords, 


and  with  the  diatessaron,  an  octave. In 

medicine,  a  composition  of  five  ingredients. 

DIAPER,  a  kind  of  figured  linen  cloth, 
much  used  for  towels  or  napkins. 

DI'APHRAGM,  in  anatomy,  a  large  mua- 
culous  membrane  or  skin  placed  trans- 
versely in  the  trunk,  and  dividing  the 
thorax  from  the  abdomen. 

DIAPH'ANOUS,  an  appellation  given  to 
all  transparent  bodies,  or  such  as  transmit 
the  rays  of  light. 

DIAPH'ORA,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of 
speech,  in  which  a  word,  when  repeated, 
is  taken  in  a  different  sense  from  what  it 
was  at  first  understood. 

DIAPHORESIS,  in  medicine,  aug- 
mented perspiration. 

DIAPHORETIC  8,  medicines  which 
promote  perspiration.  Diaphoretic*  differ 
from  eudoriftce ;  the  former  only  increase 
the  insensible  perspiration,  the  latter  ex- 
cite the  sensible  discharge  called  sweat. 

DIAPOR'ESIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of 
oratory,  expressive  of  the  speaker's  doubt 
or  hesitation  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
should  proceed  in  his  discourse,  the  subjects 
he  has  to  treat  of  being  all  equally  im- 
portant. 

DIARRHOEA  a  disorder  which  consists 
in  a  frequent  and  copious  discharge  of  a 
bilious  humour  from  the  intestines. 

DIARTHRO'SIS,  in  anatomy,  a  kind  of 
articulation,  or  juncture  of  the  bones,  in 
which  there  is  an  evident  motion. 

DI'ARY,  a  register  of  daily  occurrences 
and  observations;  or  an  account  of  what 
passes  in  the  course  of  a  day. 

Dl'ASCHISM,  in  music,  the  difference 
between  the  comma  and  enharmonic  diesis, 
commonly  called  the  lesser  comma. 

DIA'SIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  festival 
kept  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Jupiter  the 
Propitious. 

DI'ASPORE,  a  mineral  of  a  pearly  gray 
colour,  and  infusible. 

DIASTALTIC,  an  epithet  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  certain  intervals  in  music,  as  the 
major  third,  major  sixth,  and  major  seventh. 

DIASTASIS,  a  term  used  by  ancient 
physicians  for  a  distension  of  the  muscles, 
or  separation  of  the  bones. 
,  DIASTEMA  in  rhetoric,  a  modulation 
of  the  tones  of  the  voice,  by  marking  with 
precision  the  intervals  between  its  ele- 
vation and  depression.— —In  matte,  a  space 
or  interval. 

DIASTOLE,  among  physicians,  a  dila- 
tation of  the  heart,  auricles,  and  arteries; 
it  stands  opposed  to  systole,  or  contraction 
of  the  same  parts.— —Diastole,  in  grammar, 
a  figure  of  prosody,  by  which  a  syllable  na- 
turally short  is  made  long. 

DI'ASTYLE,  an  edifice  in  which  three 
diameters  of  a  column  are  allowed  for  the 
intercolumniations. 

DIASYR'MOS,  in  rhetoric,  a  kind  of  hy- 
perbole, being  an  exaggeration  of  something 
low  and  ridiculous ;  ironical  praise. 

DIATES'SARON,  in  music,  a  concord  or 
harmonic  interval  composed  of  a  greater 
tone,  a  lesser  tone,  and  one  greater  semi- 
tone.   Its  proportion  is  as  4  to  3,  and  it  is 
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called  a-perfcet  fourth.— —In  theology,  the 
four  Gospels. 

DIATONIC,  an  epithet  given  to  music, 
as  it  proceeds  by  tones  and  semi-tones, 
both  ascending  and  descending.  Thus  we 
say,  a  diatonic  series ;  a  diatonic  interval; 
diatonic  melody  or  harmony. 

DIATRIBE,  a  continued  disputation  or 
controversial  discourse. 

DIATRIT08,  in  medicine,  a  term  given 
to  three  days*  abstinence  enjoined  by  phy- 
sicians of  the  Methodic  sect  upon  their 
patients. 

DI'CAOT,  in  ancient  Greece,  an  officer 
answering  nearly  to  our  juryman. 

DICE,  cubical  pieces  of  bone  or  ivory, 
dotted  on  their  face  from  one  to  six  $  and 
used  for  gambling  purposes.  They  are  said 
to  be  of  great  antiquity,  end  to  have  been 
invented  by  Palamedes  at  the  siege  of  Troy, 
for  the  amusement  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers.  Dice  pay  a  very  heavy  duty  to 
government,  and  cannot  legally  be  imported. 

DICHOT-OMOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  stem,  &c.  regularly  dividing  by  pairs 

from  top   to    bottom. Diekotomons-co- 

rymbed,  composed  of  corymbs,  in  which  the 
pedicles  divide  and  subdivide  by  pairs, 

DICHOTOMY,  in  astronomy,  that 
phasis  or  appearance  of  the  moon,  when  she 
is  bisected,  or  shows  just  half  her  disk. 
In  this  situation  the  moon  is  said  to  be  in 


her  quadratui 

DICOTYL'EDON,  in  botany,  a 
whose  seeds  divide  into  two  lobes  in  ger- 


minating. Hence  the  epithet  dicotyledo- 
nous. 

DICTATOR,  in  ancient  Rome,  a  magis- 
trate created  in  times  of  exigence  and  dis- 
tress, and  invested  with  unlimited  power. 
He  had  authority  to  raise  or  disband  troops, 
and  to  make  war  or  peace,  and  that  without 
the  consent  either  of  the  senate  or  people. 
The  ordinary  duration  of  his  office  was  only 
for  six  months,  during  which  time  all  other 
magistracies  ceased,  the  tribuneship  ex- 
cepted. Whenever  he  appeared  in  public, 
he  was  attended  by  twenty-four  lictors,  or 
double  the  number  allowed  a  consul.  Ex- 
tensive, however,  as  his  power  was,  he  was 
nevertheless  under  some  restrictions:  he 
could  not,  for  instance,  spend  the  public 
money  arbitrarily,  leave  Italy,  or  enter  the 
city  on  horseback.  The  choice  of  dictator 
was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  other  magistrates, 
decided  by  the  popular  voice,  but  one  of 
the  consuls  appointed  him  by  command  of 
the  senate.  A  dictator  was  also  sometimes 
named  for  holding  the  comitia  for  the 
election  of  consuls,  and  for  the  celebration 
of  public  games.  For  the  space  of  four 
hundred  years  this  office  was  regarded  with 
veneration,  till  Sylla  and  Cesar,  by  be- 
coming perpetual  dictators,  converted  it 
into  an  engine  of  tyranny,  and  rendered  the 
very  name  odious. 

DICTIONARY,  in  its  font  and  most 
obvious  sense,  signifies  a  vocabulary,  or  al- 
phabetical arrangement  of  the  words  in  a 
language,  with  their  definitions.  But  now, 
that  the  various  branches  of  science  have 
become  so  much  extended,  the  term  is  also 


applied  to  an  alphabetical  collection  of  the 
terms  of  any  art  or  science,  with  such  ex- 
planations or  remarks  as  the  writer  may 
deem  necessary  for  their  elucidation. 

DIDACTIC,  containing  doctrines,  pre- 
cepts, or  rules ;  intended  to  instruct. 

DIDACTIC  POETRY,  that  species  of 
metrical  composition  which  has  instruction 
for  its  primary  object.  But  though  its  os- 
tensible aim  is  to  impart  instruction  in 
the  Bpnrb  of  totsg,  it  may  and  i>ften  does 
atffun  ap  nilitnSted  awl  rlwaifd  ?liajfl.i-ier, 
minting  ilie  diieM*  of  puttie  frfim*  with 
naiu/al  deicfipMoni  and  mural  uvui-ms, 
and  tlumrbT  rApij  mting  tbt  icti*n*f  while 
it  amends  Nit-  heart. 

P1DACT1  Li )  DA,  in  loale^  *u  cpiihet 

fol        '•    M  kSfSj  tOfB, 

iHLM.i  AH1DRAI*  in  CTtita]npr»iphy, 
ha>ifl£  the  form  p{  m  dersheJfaJ  <ur  ten- 
sided }  priitn,  with  pentahedral  (or  fire- 
sided)  fUEfllllHl- 

II IDD DECAHEDRAL,  in  Crystahwa- 
phy,  hmnif  the  furtn  of  a  dodccshetlral 
(twelvc-itdSd  t  priam,  with  hcuhedrsi  i«ix- 
siaVdj  MUitttnila, 

UlDkAt.  IINIA,  ■  piece  of  money,  the 
fourth  cif  -nu  ounce  of  Pihcr. 

JjfuvNAMiA,  the  mh  class  of  ihe 
Luuuran  5y*tiDi  pf  jilapL*,  etinuinina;  two 
orrl'T*,  Gym  »Q*}*rmia  aud  J  h<j  ia  jjhvib*j«, 
with  two  long  and  I  wo  i&ort  ttamrbi.— - 
To  b.3i1  ■.  genua  bdnng  hilm,  grrmauder, 
lsvcDdur,  tfiyiNC,  betOUV.  iiiiut,  basil,  fox- 
gliOVr,  »c, 

DIE,  a  nump  used  in  coining,  by  mhieh 
a  picw  %/l  prepared  metal  u  impressed  with 
due  force.  Coins  are  generally  completed 
by  one  blow  of  the  coining-press;  and  at 
the  Royal  Mint  these  presses  are  so  con- 
trived by  machinery,  that  they  shall  strike, 
upon  an  average,  sixty  blows  in  a  minute. 
Medals  are  usually  in  very  high  relief,  and 
the  effect  is  produced  by  a  succession  of 


DIES,  (days)  in  law,  are  distinguished 
into  Diet  jurtdiei,  days  on  which  the  court 
aits  for  the  administration  of  justice ;  Diet 
non  (juridici),  days  on  which  no  pleas  are 
held  in  any  court  of  justice;  and  Diet 
datue,  a  day,  or  time  of  respite,  given  by 
the  court  to  the  defendant  in  a  cause.—— 
Diet  canicularet,  in  astronomy,  the  dog- 
days. Diet  critiei,  in  medicine,  days  in 

which  some  diseases  are  supposed  to  arrive 

at  a  crisis. Among  the  Romans,  days 

were  distinguished  in  a  variety  of  ways ; 
the  most  important  of  which  were  Diet 
nefatti  or  Diet  atri,  days  devoted  to  reli- 
gious purposes,  on  which  it  was  unlawful 
to  do  any  public  business  :  Diet  fasti,  si- 
milar to  the  Diet  juridici  of  modern  times ; 
and  Dietferiati,  like  our  Diet  non  juridici, 
when  the  courts  were  shut. 

DIESIS,  the  mark  % ;  called  also  a 
double-dagger,  and  used  as  a  mark  for  re- 
ference.—Diesis,  in  music,  the  division 
of  a  tone  less  than  a  semi-tone  j  or  an  in- 
terval consisting  of  a  less  or  imperfect 
semi-tone. 

DI'ET,  food  regulated  by  the  rules  of 
medicine.    It  appears  that  the  best  way 
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to  preserve  health,  is  k>  Inn  upon  plain 
simple  foods,  hutiilr  BtnAoricd.  and  ia  a 
quantity  agreeal 
the  stomach,  se: 
to  what  nature  hts  6 
found  to  require,  lii'ncr 
shews  the  best  i  hne  a 
does  of  drinking  told  I 
to  excess,  our  hiiUti  nr 
suffer.  In  sumnuT.vl 
fluid  parts  are  apt  to  evaporate,  tlre  diet 
should  be  moist,  cooling,  and  easy  of 
digestion,  to  repair  the  loss  with  the 
greater  speed;  but  in  winter,  the  stomach 
will  admit  of  more  solid  and  heating  ali- 
ments. The  golden  rule,  however,  seems 
to  be,  to  use  great  moderation  both  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking ;  and  it  ia  indisputable 
that  early  habits  of  self-command,  in  the 
regulation  of  the  appetite,  are  of  paramount 
importance  to  all  who  would  enjoy  good 
health  and  attain  a  vigorous  old  age.— — 
Diet,  in  German  politics,  a  convention  of 
princes,  electors,  ecclesiastical  dignitaries, 
and  representatives  of  free  cities,  to  deli- 
berate  on  the  affairs  of  the  empire. 

DI'ET-DEINK,  drink  prepared  with  me- 
dicinal ingredients.  The  decoction  of  sarsa- 
parilla  and  mezereou,  and  the  Lisbon  diet- 
drink,  are  the  most  common  and  most 
esteemed. 

DIKTgpICfr  the  ecienre  or  ptfl  m  ly 
Of  ilin'tp ;  or  that  which  U'flchcR  us  to  adapt 
pari  i  (Mil  nr  ftooilj,  to  prlic-iLlnr  organ*  of 
digevtion.  or  to  iiartieukr  tutii's  of  the 
same  Otpll^  no  that  the  (Treats  t  possible 
poriititi  of  nutriment  may  be  ex  trusted 
from  a  htcd  [iiutntity  uf  nutritive  iqbIIcf. 

DIEU  ET  MON  DROIT  <  Frrruu  i  sig- 
nifying Gad  .i.nf  utu  right};  the  motto  of 
thr  rijyal  rtnin  of  Eiudum!*  fijffct  aur-umed 
by  kin*  Riebftrd  1,  to  intimate  that  he  did 
not  hold  his  empire  in  va&wilffirp  of  any 
murtul.  It  wi<  afterward*  lain  ttn  bv 
Edward  the  Third,  nud  to  wmlmueat, 
Without  interruption;  [o  the  timo  nf  Wil- 
liam 111.  who  need  the  lOfltTo  jr  m-nVuf i>«- 
rfr«»,  though  the  funnrr  ww*  still .retaJfared 
upon  the  great  seiJ .     After  hi iil  u  n  reti  An  ne 

U*i  4    rln-     iu,,l ',.....-.,.;,.  ;■    f.m'r.*,    U  hJCll    llAd 

been  before  used  by  queen  EIiisI/i-iIl  l.ut 
sine*  Anne's  lime,  Difu  ft  mvn  drttt  hits 
eontimicd  tu  on  lJu*  ]-.",  nl  motto, 

PIEU  ET  BONAtiTE,  a  fiiASini  in  law, 

thM  »i.'    ■<■:  el  i\- ,[  -lmli  HU  bni  preju- 

dicc  to  any  man. 

1MEXAJ1EDR1A,  in  Miami  hijlory,  a 
genus  of  peLIuciil  and  cryitaJit'orm  flimrs, 
composed  of  two  pywajda,  joined  b&se  to 
base,  without  any  inimiiealitfe  column: 
the  dknahedria  arc  dodciMihodraJ,  or  L-tira- 
powl  of  two  hranupiibLr  imatnid*. 

1 1 1  J- 1  ■ .  i  li  B  R  A  Jl  1 1 N  r  i  u  Urn-nan  antiqu  Hy, 
•  ceremony  whereby  the  divorce  nf  the 
prit  At*  was  aoleniuiidd ;  or  the  dissolving  of 
marring  contracted  by  ranfurrcation. 

lUFFEltilNi'F,  ia  \ops,  nu  essential 
attribute  li'-Lou^ios  lei  any  speciei  that  is 

not  Cn I  in  the  | ;  i  .-.ml  ii'-.-  idea  Hiat 

defim-*  ilm>  ►|>rnm. f>i#er**rr,  in  arilh- 

iDE-nr,  the  r'.'iimiiutiTrwUirii  cup  ouaabertaa 
been    subtnir.K-d.    from    another. !'(#%- 


tvacat,  in  heraldry,  certain  additions  to  a 
conf  rf  n — i*,  rrrn^r  tn  ^i^^mi^b  one 
family  (rum  another,  or  to  shnw  haw  dis- 
tinct a  youiipcr  branch  ia  from  the  cld^T  0T 
prmemal  branch, 

I>1  l»fc!rtTh  4u  iawlitiTArure,  a  coUectiim 
of  the  rkciiiuui  of  the  Ruman  lawyers,  pm- 

EB.:.  .i.i:,^:,,l,  m  IBttged  .■.;■■ i.  r  .ii-n  Ct 
entL,  >if  order  of  the  emperor  Justiaian. 
IiIItKS'TIOA",  that  prutmiu  thummnal 
bedv,  or  action  of  iVio  fltouincU,  ■  ■  y  uhich 
foou  ik  oonv«rl«d  mm  chyute,  before  it 
passes  into  the  intestines,  and  is  there  sepa- 
rated by  the  chyle  into  nutritive  and  excre- 
mentitious  parts,  effected  chiefly  by  the  sol- 
vent power  of  the  gastric  juice. In  che- 
mistry, the  operation  of  exposing  bodies  to 
a  gentle  heat,  to  prepare  them  for  some 
action  on  each  other;  or  the  alow  action  of 
a  solvent  on  any  substance.  By  this  process, 
essences,  elixirs,  and  tinctures  are  made. 

DIGESTIVE,  in  medicine,  any  prepara- 
tion which  increases  the  tone  of  the  stomach, 
and  aids  digestion. In  surgery,  an  appli- 
cation which  ripens  an  ulcer  or  wound,  or 
disposes  it  to  suppurate. 

DIFFORM,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
leaves  or  flowers,  which  do  not  correspond 
in  size  ot  proportion. 

DIGASTRIC,  an  epithet  given  to  a  mus- 
cle of  the  lower  jaw. 

DIGESTER,  a  chemical  vessel  or  instru- 
ment to  prevent  the  loss  of  heat  by  evapora- 
tion. 

DI"GIT,  in  astronomy,  the  twelfth  part 
of  the  diameter  of  the  sun  or  moon :  a  term 
used  to  express  the  quantity  and  magnitude 
of  an  eclipse.  Thus  an  eclipse  is  said  to  be 
of  six  digits,  when  six  of  these  parts  are 

hid. Digit*,  or  Monadta,  in  arithmetic, 

signify  any  one  of  the  ten  numerals,  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5, 6,  7,  8,  9,  0.— Digit  is  also  a  measure 
taken  from  the  breadth  of  the  finger ;  the 
word  being  derived  from  digitus,  a  finger; 
thus  indicating  the  humble  means  origi- 
nally employed  in  computation*.  It  is  pro- 
perly three  quarters  oTananch. 

DIGITA'LIS,  or  Foxolovk,  In  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
herbaceous,  with  a  root  that  is  either  bien- 
nial or  perennial.  The  stalk  rises  two  or 
three  feet  high,  and  bears  spikes  of  brown 
or  purple  flowers.  The  purple  foxglove  is  a 
native  of  England,  and  is  much  used  in  me- 
dicine, it  having  the  remarkable  property 
of  diminishing  the  strength  and  frequency 
of  the  pulse. 

DI'GITATE,  or  D1"GITATED,  in  bo- 
tany, an  epithet  for  a  leaf  which  branches 
into  several  distinct  leaflets,  like  fingers; 
or  when  a  simple,  undivided  petiole  con- 
nects several  leaflets  at  the  end  of  it. 

DIGXTPH,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of 
imperfect  triglyph,  console,  or  the  like,  with 
two  channels  or  engravings,  either  circular 
or  angular. 

DrGrTALINE,  a  powerful  poison,  de- 
rived from  the  digitalis  purpurea,  or  fox- 
glove, the  properties  of  which  it  possesses 
in  a  very  concentrated  state.  It  is  a  brown 
coloured  substance,  deliquescent,  and  ex- 
tremely bitter.  ■  J 
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DICNTTARY,  in  the  canon  law,  an  « 
clesiastic  who  holds  a  dignity,  or  a  benefi< 
which  gives  him  some  pre-eminence  over 


mere  priests  and  canons ;  as  a  bishop,  dean, 
arch-deacon,  prebendary,  &c. 

DIG'NITY.  This  word,  in  a  general 
sense,  signifies  a  nobleness  or  elevation  of 
mind;  and  is  opposed  to  memnneu  and  vice, 
the  true  dignity  of  haman  nature  being 
based  on  moral  rectitude  and  religious  vene- 
ration. In  a  more  extended  sense,  it  means, 
elevation  of  deportment ;  and  also  an  ele- 
vated office,   civil  or  ecclesiastical. In 

astrology,  the  term  dignity  is  used  to 
denote  an  advantage  which  a  planet  has  on 
account  of  its  being  in  some  particular 
place  of  the  zodiac,  or  in  a  particular  sta- 
tion with  respect  to  other  planets. 

DI  GRAPH,  a  union  of  two  vowels,  of 
which  one  only  is  pronounced,  as  in  brernd. 
It  is  essentially  different  from  a  diphthong, 
which  consists  of  two  vowels  also,  but  pro- 
duces a  sound  which  neither  of  the  vowels 
has    separately. 

DIGRESSION,  in  rhetoric  or  literary 
composition,  that  passage,  or  narration, 
which  deviates  from  the  main  subject,  but 
which  may  have  some  relation  to  it,  or  be 
useful  by  way  of  illustration. 

DIGYN'IA,  in  botany,  an  order  in  the 
Linmean  system,  consisting  of  plants  that 
have  two  pistils. 

DIHEXAHEDRAL,  in  crystalography, 
having  the  form  of  a  hexahedral  prism  with 
trihedral  summits. 

DILAPIDATION,  inlaw,  the  ruin  or 
damage  which  accrues  to  a  house  in  conse- 
quence of  neglect. 

DILATATION,  in  surgery  and  anatomy, 
signifies  the  widening  the  orifice  of  a  wound, 
or  the  distension  of  a  vessel. 

DILEM'MA,  in  logic,  an  argument  which 
cannot  be  denied  in  any  way  without  involv- 
ing the  party  denying  in  contradictions; 
or  a  position  involving  double  choice,  each 
presenting  difficulties.  A  dilemma  is  usual- 
ly described,  as  though  it  always  proved  the 
absurdity,  inconvenience,  or  unreasonable- 
ness of  some  opinion  or  practice,  and  this  is 
the  most  usual  T    *  ~  '" 

that  it 

advantage  of  any  thing  proposed t  as,  "In 
heaven  we  shall  either  have  desires,  or  not : 
if  we  have  no  desires,  then  we  have  full  sa- 
tisfaction :  if  we  have  desires,  they  shall  be 
satisfied  as  fast  as  they  arise:  therefore,  in 
heaven  we  shall  be  completely  satisfied." 
This  sort  of  argument  may  be  composed  of 
three  or  more  members,  and  may  be  called 
triUmma,  It  is  also  called  ayUogimmtu  eor- 
nutut,  a  horned  syllogism ;  its  horns  being 
so  disposed,  that  if  you  avoid  the  one,  you 
run  against  the  other. 

DILETTANTE,  one  who  delights  in  pro- 
moting science  of  the  fine  arts. 

DILU'VIUM,  in  geology,  strata  of  sand, 
loam,  gravel,  &c  apparently  accumulated 
by  water,  and  supposed  to  have  oeen  caused 
by  the  deluge. 

DIMENSION,  the  measure  or  compass  of 
a  tning.  A  line  has  one  dimension,  or  length 
a  superficies  two.namely  length  and  breadth 


design  of  it.   But  it  is  plain, 
be  used  to  prove  the  truth  or 


and  a  solid  three,  namely  length,  breadth 
and  thickness.  The  word  is  generally  used 
in  the  plural,  and  denotes  the  whole  space 
occupied  by  a  body,  or  its  sise  and  capacity ; 
as,  the  dimension*  of  a  room,  ship,  Ac. 

DIKE,  or  DYKE,  a  mound  of  earth, 
stones,  or  other  materials,  intended  to  pre- 
vent low  land  from  being  inundated  by  the 
sea,  Ac.,  as  the  dikes  of  Holland. 

DIMINUTION,  in  architecture,  a  con- 
traction of  the  upper  part  of  a  column,  by 
which  its  diameter  is  made  less  than  that  of 
the  lower  part.  It  generally  commences 
from  one  third  of  the  height  of  the  column. 
——Diminution,  in  rhetoric,  the  exaggerat- 
ing what  you  have  to  say  by  an  expression 
that  seems  to  diminish  it.— —In  music,  the 
imitation  of  or  reply  to  a  subject  in  notes 
of  half  the  length  or  value  of  those  of  the 
subject  itself. 

DIMIN'UTTVE,  in  grammar,  a  word  or 
termination  which  lessens  the  meaning  of 
the  original  word;  as,  rivulet,  a  small  river; 
mmnHttn,  a  little  man. 

DIM18SORY,  disnuasing  to  another  ju- 
risdiction.  A   tetter  dimi—ry,  is   one 

given  by  a  bishop  to  a  candidate  for  holy 
orders,  having  a  title  in  his  diocese,  direct- 
ed to  some  other  bishop,  and  giving  leave 
for  the  bearer  to  be  ordained  by  him. 

D1MTTT,  a  kind  of  white  cotton  cloth, 
ribbed  or  figured.  It  was  originally  imported 
from  India,  out  is  now  manufactured  in  Lan- 
cashire, and  various  other  parts  of  Britain. 

DIOCESAN,  a  bishop  who  has  charge 
of  a  particular  diocese. 

DfoCESB,  or  DIOCE88,  the  district 
or  circuit  of  a  bishop's  jurisdiction.  The 
name  diocese  began  first  to  be  used  in  the 
fourth  century,  when  the  exterior  polity  of 
the  church  began  to  be  formed  upon  the 
model  of  the  Roman  empire.  England,  in 
regard  to  its  ecclesiastical  state,  is  divided 
into  two  provinces,  vis.  Canterbury  and 
York,  and  each  province  into  subordinate 
dioceses  j  the  province  of  Canterbury  eon- 
tains  twenty-one  dioceses,  and  that  of  York 
three.  These  are  divided  into  archdeacon- 
ries, which  are  subdivided  into  rural  dean- 
eries and  parishes. 

DIOC'COUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  capsule  consisting  of  two  cohering  grains 
or  cells,  with  one  seed  in  each. 

DIOCTAHE'DRIA,  in  crystalography,  a 
genus  of  pellucid  and  crystaliform  spars, 
composed  of  two  octangular  pyramids,  join- 
ed base  to  base,  without  any  intermediate 
column. 

DI'ODON,  in  ichthyology,  the  sun-fish; 
a  genus  of  fishes  of  a  singular  form,  appear- 
ing like  the  fore  part  of  the  body  of  a  deep 
fish  amputated  in  the  middle. 

DIOE'CIA,  in  botany,  a  class  in  the  Lin- 
ntean  system,  comprehending  such  plants 
as  have  no  hermaphrodite  flowers,  but  the 
males  and  females  on  distinct  individuals, 
as  the  poplar,  aspen,  amber  tree,  willow, 
osier,  &e.  The  epithet  for  plants  of  this 
kind  is  dioec'ou*. 

DI'OMEDE,  in  ornithology,  a  web-footed, 
aquatic  fowl,  about  the  size  of  a  common 
domestic  hen. 
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DIONYSI'ACA,  a  name  given  by  the 
Grecians  to  all  theatrical  entertainment* 
or  diversions  of  the  stage,  because  play- 
houses were  sacred  to  Bacchus  and  Venus, 
the  deities  of  sport  and  pleasure. 

DIOP'SIDE,  a  rare  mineral,  of  a  pale 
green  colour,  occurring  in  prismatic  crys- 
tals, and  regarded  as  a  variety  of  augite. 

DIOPTRICS,  the  science  of  refractive 
vision ;  or  that  part  of  optics  which  con- 
siders the  different  refractions  of  light  in 
passing  through  different  mediums,  as  air, 
water,  glass,  Ac.  It  demonstrates  the  dif- 
ferent directions  in  which  the  rays  of  light 
move,  according  as  they  are  broken  on 
plane  or  curved  substances;  and  the  prin- 
ciples deduced  from  these  observations  de- 
termine the  nature  of  the  various  lenses, 
explain  the  manner  in  which  the  light  is  re- 
fracted in  the  human  eye,  and  teach  the  man- 
ner of  seeing  through  lenses,  and  the  com- 
position of  them,  consequently  the  theory 
of  telescopes,  magnifying  glasses,  &c  By 
its  aid,  therefore,  the  eye  has  been  enabled 
to  reach  objects  previously  unknown,  and 
thus  to  obtain  immense  advantages  in  pur- 
suing the  science  of  astronomy. 

DIORAMA,  the  name  of  a  building 
erected  in  the  Regent's  Park,  London,  in 
which  a  novel  and  very  beautiful  mode  of 
depicting  scenery  is  exhibited;  also  the 
name  given  to  the  method  of  delineating 
it.  "The  advantage  which  this  mode  of 
representing  the  lace  of  nature  possesses 
over  any  other  yet  invented  is,  that  it  causes 
the  light  to  play  at  will  all  over  the  picture, 
so  that  the  spectator  can  hardly  help  ima- 
gining himself  placed  on  the  very  spot, 
when  he  perceives  the  rays  of  the  sun  now 
lighting  up  one  range  of  mountains,  now 
another,  and  beholds  them  peeping  out 
from  behind  masses  of  clouds,  which  gradu- 
ally become  overcast  as  if  with  rain,  and 
then  the  lowering  effect  giving  way  in  its 
turn  to  bright  gleams  of  sunshine— which 
enlighten  the  bosoms  of  the  distant  lakes, 

Slitter  upon  the  purling  brooks,  and  then 
ie  away  behind  the  darker  skirts  of  the 
surrounding  woods  and  thickets.  All  this 
is  produced  by  a  mode  of  uniting  transpa- 
rent painting  to  the  usual  opaque  method, 
the  daylight  to  fall  upon  the 


picture,  both  from  before  and  behind,  Ac 
the  same  time,  while  by  means  of  coloured 
transparent  blinds,  suspended  both  above 
and  behind  the  pieture,  and  which  are  put 
in  motion  by  means  of  machinery,  the  rays 
of  light  can  be  intercepted  and  made  to 
fall  at  pleasure  in  graduated  tints  upon 
every  part  of  the  pieture  in  succession." 
The  Diorama  contains  two  pictures;  of 
these  one  only  is  seen  at  a  time,  and  the 
scene  is  changed  by  causing  the  \  ,)Oh  con- 
taining the  spectators  to  revolve  on  its 
axis.  The  number  and  colour  of  the  move- 
able blinds  must  be  determined  by  the 
judgment  and  skill  of  the  artist.  Each 
picture  occupies  several  thousand  square 
feet  of  canvas ;  and  a  succession  of  novel- 
ties are  always  in  preparation  to  gratify  the 
lovers  of  scenic  exhibitions. 
DIOSCO-REA,  in  botany,  a   genus  of 


plants,  elaM  22  Divert*,  order  6  He**ndria. 
The  species  are  perennials:  there  is  no  co- 
rolla in  either  the  male  or  female  flowers ; 
and  the  fruit  is  a  compressed  large  capsule, 
of  a  triangular  form,  containing  three  valves, 
and  divided  into  three  cells. 

DIOSCU'RIA,in  antiquity,  a  festival  ob- 
served by  die  Spartans  in  honour  of  Castor 
and  Pollux. 

DIOSPYROS.in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  83  Polypathia  dioeeia,  order  2 
Oetandria  monopynia.  The  species  are 
trees,  varieties  of  the  plum. 

DIP,  the  depression  of  a  magnet  below 

the  horizontal  plane. In  geology,  the  dip 

of  a  stratum  is  its  greatest  inclination  to 
the  horixon,  or  that  on  a  line  perpendicular 
to  its  direction  or  course. 

DIPETALOUS,in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  corolla  having  two  petals  only. 

DIPHTHONG,  the  union  of  two  vowels 
pronounced  in  one  syllable.  The  sound  is 
not  simple,  but  so  blended  as  to  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  but  one  syllable,  as 
noise,  bound,  joint,  &c 

DIPHTLLOU8,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  calyx,  &c  having  two  leaves. 

DIP'LOE,  in  anatomy,  the  medullary 
substance,  or  porous  part  between  the  la- 
mina) or  plates  of  the  skull. 

DLPLtrMA,  a  written  document  confer- 
ring some  power,  privilege,  or  honour;  vis. 
an  instrument  or  licence  given  by  colleges, 
societies,  &c.  to  a  clergyman  to  exercise  the 
ministerial  function,  or  to  a  physician  to 
practise  the  profession,  &e.  after  passing 
examination,  or  admitting  him  to  a  degree. 
——In  chemistry,  "  to  boil  in  diploma,"  is 
to  put  the  vessel  which  contains  the  ingre- 
dients into  a  second  vessel,  to  which  the 
fire  is  applied. 

DIPLOMACY,  the  customs,  privileges, 
and  practice  of  public  business  by  ambas- 
sadors, envoys,  and  other  representatives  of 
princes  and  states  at  foreign  courts.  It 
has  been  truly  observed,  that  in  times  not 
very  distant,  it  was  sufficient  to  entertain 
a  royal  master  by  the  gossip  of  a  capital, 
the  intrigues  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
bed-chamber,  and  the  cabals  of  rival  mi- 
nisters. Now,  the  political  correspondent 
of  a  cabinet  is  compelled  to  enquire  into 
the  working  of  the  complex  machinery  of 
modern  Boaety ;  to  observe  constantly  the 
pulse  of  the  whole  body  politic ;  to  keep  in 
view  the  moral  and  physical  resources  of 
nations;  to  defend  the  rights  of  his  coun 
try,  on  the  grounds  of  law  and  reason ;  to 
give  information  to  the  minister,  from  whom 
he  holds  his  instructions,  and  to  enable  his 
government  to  profit  by  the  intelligence  he 
imparts,  not  only  in  the  management  of  its 
foreign  concerns,  but  likewise  of  its  inter- 
nal resources.  To  be  a  perfect  diplomatist, 
in  fact,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  a 
man  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
municipal  laws  of  different  countries,  versed 
in  the  sciences,  from  which  industry  and 
arts  derive  their  splendour  and  a  state  its 
strength,  and  equal  to  any  of  the  tasks  to 
which  those  with  whom  he  is  brought  into 
contact  might  put  his  learning  and  saga- 
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city  .——It  was  one  part  of  the  business  of 
tfca  congress  assembled  at  Vienna,  in  1814, 
to  regulate  the  degrees  of  rank  to  which 
the  Tariotti  diplomatic  agent*  were  entitled : 
vis.  1.  ambassadors;  2.  envoys  extraordi- 
nary and  ministers  plenipotentiary ;  3.  mi- 
nisters resident;  4.  charges  d'affaires;  5. 
secretaries  of  legation  and  attackis.  Mi- 
nisters at  a  court  are  denominated  a  diplo- 


ssftcbody. 
DIPLOMA 


ATICS,  the  science  of  diplo- 
mas, or  of  ancient  writing,  literary  and  pub- 
lic documents,  decrees,  charters,  &o.,  nav- 
ins;  for  its  object  the  deciphering  of  old 
writings  and  ascertaining  their  authen- 
ticity.&c. 

DIPLOPIA,  in  medicine,  a  disease  in  the 
eye,  which  causes  the  person  to  see  an  oh. 
ject  doable  or  treble. 

DIFNOUS,  in  surgery,  an  epithet  for 
wounds  which  have  two  orifices. 

DIPPING,  among  miners,  signifies  the 
interruption,  or  breaking  off  of  the  veins  of 
ore;  an  accident  often  attended  with  much 
trouble,  before  the  ore  can  again  be  disco- 

DIPPING  NEEDLE,  a  magnetic  needle 
so  duly  poised  shout  an  horuontal  axis, 
that,  besides  its  direction  towards  the  pole, 
it  will  always  point  to  a  determined  degree 
below  the  horizon.  In  the  equatorial  re- 
gions, the  needle  takes  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion: but  as  we  recede  from  the  equator, 
towards  either  pole,  it  dips  or  inclines  one 
end  to  the  earth,  the  north  end  as  we  pro- 
ceed towards  the  north,  and  the  south  end 
as  we  proceed  southward. 

DIFSACUS,  in  botany,  contains  four 
species,  of  which  the  dipsacus  fnllonum,  or 
cultivated  teasel,  is  reared  in  great  quanti- 
ties in  the  west  of  England,  for  raising  the 
nap  upon  woollen  cloths,  by  means  of 
crooked  awns  upon  the  heads.  Far  this 
purpose  they  are-fixed  on  the  circumference 
of  a  large  broad  wheel,  which  turns  round 
while  the  cloth  is  held  against  them. 

DIFTBRA,  in  entomology,  the  rath 
ostler  of  insects  in  -die  Liunauua  system, 
comprehending  those  which  have  two  wings 
with  balancers,  as  gnats,  flies,  &c. 

BlPTYCHA,  or  DIPTYCH,  in  Boman 
antiquity,  a  public  register  of  the  names  of 
the  consuls  and  other  magistrates.  Among 
the  early  Christians,  they  were  tablets,  on 
one  of  which  were  written  the  names  of 
the  deceased,  and  on  the  other  those  of  the 
living  patriarchs,  bishops,  &a  or  those  who 
had  done  any  service  to  the  church. 

DI'PUS,  in  zoology,  the  jerboa,  a  genus 
of  mammalia,  containing  four  species.  The 
Dipus  sagitta,  or  Egyptian  jerboa,  is  about 
the  size  of  a  rat,  and  was  known  to  the 
ancients  by  the  name  of  the  two-footed 
mouse.  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
Africa,  and  in  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Siberia.  In  its  postures  and  motions  it  re- 
sembles a  bird.  It  inhabits  subterranean 
apartments,  in  which  it  reposes  during  the 
day,  choosing  the  night  for  its  excursions 
and  for  obtaining  its  food. 

DIPY'RE,  a  mineral  occurring  in  minute 
Before  the  blow-pipe  it  melts  with 


ebullition,  and  its  powder  on  hot  coals  phos- 
phoresces with  a  feeble  light. 

DIRADIATION,  in  medicine,  an  invi- 
goratkra  of  the  muscles  by  the  animal 
spirits. 

DI'RiE,  in  the  Roman  divination,  signi- 
fies any  unusual  accidents  or  uncommon  ap- 
pearanoes,  as  sneezing,  stumbling,  strange 
voices,  apparitions,  spilling  salt  or  wine 
upon  the  table  or  upon  one's  clothes,  meet- 
ing wolves,  hares,  foxes,  &c. 

DIRECT,  in  law,  an  epithet  for  the  line 
of  ascendants  and  descendants  in  genealo- 
gical succession. Direct,  in  astronomy, 

is  when  a  planet  moves  forward  in  the 
zodiac,  according  to  the  natural  order  and 
succession  of  the  signs,  in  distinction  from 

the  retroaade. In  optics,  a  diiect  ray  is 

one  which  is  carried  from  a  point  of  the 
invisible  object  directly  to  the  eye,  without 
being  turned  out  of  its  rectilinear  direction 
by  any  intervening  body. 

DIRECTION,  Linn  or,  in  mechanics, 
the  line  of  motion  which  any  natural  body 
observes,  according  to  the  force  impressed 

upon  it. Angle  of  direction,  the  angle 

comprehended  between  the  lines  of  direc- 
tion of  two  conspiring  powers. Direc- 
tion word,  in  printing,  the  word  which  is 
sometimes  put  at  the  bottom  of  a  page,  and 
which  begins  the  next  page. 

DIRECTOR,  a  person  appointed  to  trans- 
act the  affairs  of  a  public  company ;  as  the 

director  of  a  bank,  assurance  office,  &c. 

Director,  in  surgery,  a  grooved  probe  to  di- 
rect the  edge  of  the  knife  or  scissars  in 
opening  sinuses  or  fistulse,  Ac.  that  by  this 
means  the  subjacent  nerve  and  tendons 
may  remain  unhurt. 

DIRECTORY,  a  book  containing  an 
alphabetical  list  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
town,  with  their  places  of  abode.  Also,  a 
book  containing  directions  jtor  public  wor- 
ship, or  religious  services. In  France, 

the  term  Directory  we*  given  to  five  officers, 
to  whom  the  executive  authority  was  com- 
mitted by  the  constitution  of  the  year  3  of 
the  republic.  The  seven  ministers  of  state 
were  immediately  under,  and  were  appoint- 
ed and  removed  by  the  directory. 

DIRGE,  a  song  or  tune  intended  to  ex- 
press  grief,  sorrow,  and  mourning. 

DIS,  a  prefix  or  inseparable  preposition, 
which  generally  has  the  force  of  a  privative 
and  negative;  6»  disarm,  disallow,  disoblige. 
In  some  cases,  however,  it  denotes  separa- 
tion, as  in  distribute,  disconnect. 

DISABILITY,  in  law,  an  incapacity  in  a 
man  to  inherit  or  take  a  benefit  which 
otherwise  he  might  have  done,  which  may 
happen  by  the  act  of  any  ancestor ;  by  the 
act  of  the  party  himself;  by  the  act  of  the 
law ;  and  by  the  act  of  God.— — Disability 
differs  from  inability,  in  denot.ng  depriva- 
tion of  ability;  whereas  inability  denotes 
destitution  of  ability,  either  by  deprivation 
or  otherwise. 

DISAFFECTION,  in  a  political  sense, 
signifies  disloyalty;  not  merely  alienation  of 
affection,  but  positive  dislike  and  enmity. 

DISAFFOREST,  to  strip  of  forest  laws 
and  their  oppressive  privileges. 
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DISAGGREGATION,  the  act  or   . 
tion  of  separating  an  aggregate  body  into 
its  component  parts. 

DI8C,  or  DISK,  the  body  and  free  of  the 
ran,  moon,  or  a  planet,  as  it  appears  to  ns 
on  the  earth ;  or  the  body  and  face  of  the 
earth,  as  it  would  appear  to  a  spectator  in 

the  moon. In  optics,  the  magnitude  of 

a  telescope  glass,  or"  the  width  of  its  aper- 
ture.  Disc,  in  botany,  an  aggregate  of 

florets  forming,  as  it  were,  a  plane  surface : 
or  the  middle  plain  part  of  a  radiated 
compound  flower,  as  in  the  marigold  or 


daisy. 
DIS 


DISCHAR'GB,  a  word  of  various  signifi- 
cations. Applied  to  fire-arm*,  it  means  an 
explosion;  to fiuidt,  a  flowing,  issuing,  or 
throwing  out,  as  water  from  a  spring  or 
spout.  It  also  denotes  a  dismissal  from 
office  or  service ;  a  release  from  debt,  obli- 
gation, or  imprisonment ;  and  the  perform- 
ance of  any  office,  trust,  or  duty. 

DISCHARGING  ROD,  an  instrument 
used  in  electrical  experiments,  formed  of 
metal  wire  with  balls  at  the  end,  a  joint  in 
the  middle,  and  a  glass  handle. 

DI8CITLE,  one  who  learns  anything 
from  another:  thus  the  followers  of  any 
teacher,  philosopher,  ftc.  are  called  disci- 
ples. In  the  more  common  acceptation, 
among  Christians,  the  disciples  denote 
those  who  were  the  immediate  followers 
and  attendants  on  Christ,  of  whom  there 
were  seventy  or  seventy-two;  but  the  word 
is  also  correctly  applied  to  all  Christians, 
as  they  profess  to  learn  and  receive  his  doc- 
trines and  precepts.  The  words  disciple 
and  apostle  are  often  synonymously  used  in 
the  gospel  history,  but  sometimes  the  apos- 
tles are  distinguished  from  disciples  as  per- 
sons selected  out  of  the  number  of  disciples, 
to  be  the  principal  ministers  of  his  reli- 
gion. 

DISCIPLINATUAN,  one  who  is  well 
versed  in  military  and  naval  tactics  and 
manoeuvres:  and  who  exacts  a  strict  obser- 
vance of  them  from  those  under  his  com- 
mand. 

DISCIPLINE,  subjection  to  laws,  rules, 
order,  and  regulations,  either  in  a  moral, 
ecclesiastical,  or  military  sense.  It  also 
denotes  that  chastisement  or  external  mor- 
tification which  some  religious  devotees 
inflict  on  themselves. 

DISCLAIMER,  in  law,  a  plea  contain- 
ing an  express  or  implied  denial. 

DIS'CORD,  in  music,  a  union  of  sounds 
which  is  unharmonious,  grating,  and  disa- 
greeable to  the  ear  ;■  or  an  interval  whose 
extremes  do  not  coalesce.  It  is  opposed  to 
concord  and  harmony.  The  second,  fourth, 
and  seventh,  with  their  octaves,  and,  in 
general,  all  intervals,  except  those  few 
which  precisely  terminate  the  concords,  are 
called  discords.  There  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, what  is  termed  the  harmony  of  discords, 
wherein  the  discords  are  made  use  of  as  the 
solid  and  substantial  part  of  the  harmony ; 
for  by  a  proper  interposition  of  a  discord, 
the  succeeding  concords  receive  an  addi- 
tional grace. 

DISCOUNT,  in  commerce,  an  allowance 


made  on  a  bill  or  any  other  debt  not  yet 
become  due,  in  consideration  of  immediate 
payment :  or  any  deduction  from  the  cus- 
tomary price.  The  discounts  at  banking 
establishments  are  usually  the  amount  of 
legal  interest  paid  by  the  borrower,  and  de- 
ducted from  the  sum  borrowed,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  credit.  Five  per  cent,  or 
100  shillings  per  cent  per  annum,  is  one 
shilling;  or  twelve  pence,  per  pound,  for 
twelve  months;  or  one  penny  per  pound 
per  month.  This  is  the  usual  method,  but 
still  it  is  inaccurate.  The  true  discount  for 
any  given  sum  for  any  given  time,  is  such  a 
sum  as  will  in  that  time  amount  to  the  inte- 
rest of  the  sum  to  be  discounted  t  the  pro- 
per discount  therefore  to  be  received  for 
the  immediate  advance  of  1001.  due  twelve 
months  hence  is  not  61.,  but  42. 16*.  2|4., 
for  this  sum  will,  at  tne  end  of  the  year, 
amount  to  52.  which  is  what  the  1002.  would 
have  produced. 

DISCOVERT,  in  a  general  sense,  that 
which  is  discovered,  found  out,  or  revealed ; 
as,  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  ; 
or  the  properties  of  the  magnet  were  an 
important  discovery.--— JHseowry,  in  law, 
the  disclosing  or  revealing  anything  by  a 
defendant  in  his  answer  to  a  bill  filed 
against  him  in  a  court  of  equity. 

DISCRETIVE,  in  logic,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  a  proposition  expressing  some  dis- 
tinction, opposition,  or  variety,  by  means  of 
hut,  tho%gh\  vet,  Ac,  as,  men  change  their 
dresses,  but  not  their  inclinations. 

DISCUM'BENCT,  the  act  of  leaning  at 
meals,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  an- 
cients. 

DIS'CUS,  in  antiquity,  a  quoit  made  of 
stone,  iron,  or  copper,  five  or  six  fingers 
broad,  and  more  than  a  foot  long,  inclining 
to  an  oval  figure,  which  they  hurled  in  the 
manner  of  a  bowl,  to  a  vast  distance,  by  the 
help  of  a  leathern  thong  tied  round  the 
person's  hand  who  threw  it,  and  put  through 
a  hole  in  the  middle. 

DISCUS'SIYE,  in  medicine,  having  the 
power  to  discuss  or  disperse  tumours  or  co- 
agulated matter. 

DISCUTIENT,  a  medicine  or  applica- 
tion which  disperses  any  coagulated  fluid  or 
tumour. 

DISEASE,  any  state  of  a  living  body  in 
which  the  natural  functions  of  the  organs 
ure  interrupted  or  disturbed,  either  by  de- 
fective or  preternatural  action.  A  disease 
may  affect  the  whole  body,  or  a  particular 
limb  or  part  of  the  body ;  and  such  partial 
affection  of  the  body  is  called  a  local  or 
topical  disease. 

DISEMBOGUING,  a  term  applied  to  ri- 
vers which  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea. 

DI8FRAN'CHI8B,  to  deprive  of  char- 
tered rights  and  immunities ;  or  to  deprive 
of  some  franchise,  as  the  right  of  voting  in 
elections,  &c. 

DI8INPECTION,  in  medicine,  purifica- 
tion from  infected  matter. 

DISINTEGRATION,  in  chemistry,  the 
act  of  separating  integrant  parts  of  a  sub- 
stance, as  distinguished  from  decomposi- 
tion or  the  separation  of  constituent  parts. 
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DISJUNCTIVE,  in  grammar,  an  epithet 
for  conjunct!*.  %,  which  unite   sentence*, 

but  separata  the.  sen**,  as  but.  nor,  &c. 

A  itujuncfir*  proposition,  in  logic,  U  one 
in  which  ihc  parts  are  opposed  to  each 
Other  hy  means  of  disjunctives ;  as,  "  it  is 

either  day  nr  night." A  disjunctive  «yl- 

looitm,  ia,  wLen  ilie  major  proposition  is 
diijunctiTe  j  us,  ■  the  earth  moves  in  a  cir- 
cle, ot  8ii  e]Lip*is  •„  but  it  does  not  move  in 
SMrflp,  tihtrraff  k  tu^res  in  an  ellipsis." 

DISLOCATION,  in  geology,  the  dis- 
placement of  parti  of  rocks,  or  portions  of 
strain,  from  the  situations  which  they  origi- 
nal i\  DcvupietL 

DIH}JKM  HERKD,  in  heraldry,  an  epi- 
thet far  birds  that  have  neither  feet  nor 
legs ;  and  also  1 1>  lions  and  other  animals 
wLv/bc  uiciuucio  oj-c  Mfuarated. 

DISMOUNTING,  in  the  military  art, 
the  act  of  unhorsing.  Thus  to  dismount 
the  cavalry,  is  to  make  them  alight.—— -To 
dismount  cannon,  is  to  remove  artillery  from 
their  carriages ;  or  to  break  the  carriages 
or  wheels,  so  as  to  render  the  guns  useless. 

DISORDER,  in  the  medical  art,  gene- 
rally  denotes  any  slight  disease,  but  it  may 
also  mean  a  serious  interruption  of  the 
functions  of  the  animal  economy.— —It  has 
likewise  a  very  extended  signification  for 
confusion  or  irregularity;  as,  "the  troops 
were  thrown  into  disorder;''  "the  papers 
are lyingabout  in  sad  disorder." 

DISOXTDATE,  in  chemistry,  to  reduce 
from  the  state  of  an  oxyde,  by  disengaging 
oxygen  from  a  mineral  or  other  substance. 
Hence  we  have  disoxydation  and  disoxy~ 
genation,  for  the  act  of  separating  oxygen 
from  any  substance  containing  it. 

DISPATCH'ES,  in  politics,  a  packet  of 
letters  sent  by  a  public  officer  on  some 
affair  of  state  or  public  business. 

DISPENSATION,  in  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, the  granting  of  a  license,  or  the  license 
itself,  to  do  what  is  forbidden  by  laws  or 
canons,  or  to  omit  something  which  is 
commanded.  Also,  a  system  of  principles 
and  rites  enjoined :  as  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion, that  is,  the  Levitical  law  and  rites  ; 
the  Gospel  dispensation,  or  scheme  of  hu 
man  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ. 

DISPEN'SATORY,  or  Phabmacopch'ia, 
an  authorized  volume  containing  directions 
for  compounding  medicines. 

DISPERM'OUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  plants  which  contain  only  two  seeds. 

DISPERSION,  in  optics,  the  separation 

of  the  different  coloured  rays,  in  refraction, 

arising  from  their  different  refrangibilities. 

'  "  *       ■'  '      of  •   " 


—In  medicine,  the  removing 

mation  from  a  part,  and  restoring  it  to  its 

healthy  state. 

DISPLAY'ED,  in  heraldry,  is  understood 
of  the  position  of  an  eagle,  or  any  other 
bird,  when  it.  is  erect,  with  its  wings  ex- 
panded or  spread  forth. 

DISPLUME,  to  deprive  of  plumage; 
and,  figuratively,  to  strip  off  badges  of  ho- 
nour, or  degrade  from  rank  and  office. 

DISPOSITION,  a  word  of  extensive  ap- 
plication, very  generally  signifying  method, 
distribution,  arrangement,  or  inclination. 


Thus  we  speak  of  the  disposition  of  the  se- 
veral parts  of  an  edifice ;  the  disposition  of 
the  infantry  and  cavalry  in  an  army ;  the 
judicious  disposition  of  a  person's  effects ; 
a  disposition  in  plants  to  grow  upwards ;  a 
disposition  in  animal  bodies  to  putrefac- 
tion; a  person's  disposition  to  undertake 
particular  work,  &c. 

DISPUTATION,  in  the  schools,  a  con- 
test, either  by  words  or  writing,  on  some 
point  of  learning  for  a  degree,  prize,  or  for 
an  exercise.  Also  a  verbal  controversy  re- 
specting the  truth  of  some  fact,  opinion,  or 
argument ;  as,  Paul  disputed  with  the  Jews 
in  the  synagogue. 

DISQUALIFICATION,  that  which  in- 
capacitates  in  law;  implying  a  previous 
qualification,  which  has  been  forfeited ;  and 
not  merely  the  want  of  qualification. 

DISQUISITION,  formal  or  systematic 
examination  into  the  circumstances  of  any 
affair,  in  order  to  discourse  about  it,  and  so 
arrive  at  the  truth. 

DISRUPTION,  in  geology,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  violent  separation  of  rocks  or  a 
stratum  of  earth,  as  by  an  earthquake. 

DISSECTION,  the  dividing  an  animal 
body  into  its  substantial  parts,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  its  structures  and  uses. 
Le  Gendre  observes,  that  the  dissection  of 
a  human  body,  even  dead,  was  held  a  sacri- 
lege till  the  time  of  Francis  I. ;  and  that  he 
has  seen  a  consultation  held  by  the  divines  of 
Salamanca,  at  the  requests  Charles  V.  to 
settle  the  question  whether  or  not  it  were 
lawful  in  point  of  conscience  to  dissect  a 
body  for  the  purposes  of  anatomical 


DISSEISIN,  or  DIS8E1ZIN,  in  law, an 
illegal  seizure  of  a  person's  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  other  incorporeal  rights.  The 
person  dispossessing  is  called  the  disseisor, 
and  the  person  dispossessed,  the  disseises* 

DISSENTER,  one  who  separates  from 
the  service  and  worship  of  any  established 
church.  In  England,  therefore,  the  word 
is  particularly  applied  to  those  who  do  not 
conform  to  the  rites  and  service  of  its 
church  as  by  law  established.  The  princi- 
ples on  which  Dissenters  separate  from  the 
church  of  England,  are,  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  and  liberty  of  conscience.  They 
maintain  that  Christ,  and  he  alone,  is  the 
head  of  the  church,  and  that  they  bow  to 
no  authority,  in  matters  of  religion,  but  that 
which  proceeds  from  him. 

DISSIPATION,  in  physics,  the  insen- 
sible loss  or  waste  of  the  minute  parts  of  a 
body,  which  fiy  off,  by  which  means  the 
body  is  diminished,  or  consumed.— The 
common  acceptation  of  the  word  denotes  an 
irregular,  careless,  and  vicious  course  of 
life. 

DISSOLVENT,  in  chemistry,  a  men- 
struum, or  any  thing  which  has  the  power 
of  melting,  or  converting  a  solid  substance 
into  a  fluid ;  as,  water  is  a  dissolvent  of 

salts. In  medicine,  a  solvent,  or  any  re. 

medy  supposed  capable  of  dissolving  cal- 
culi or  other  concretions  in  the  body. 

DISSONANCE,  in  music,  unharmoni- 
ous  or  discordant  sounds. 
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J>lHHtI/J-ABLE,  in  grammar,  b.  word 
I'tmaiitinir.  nf  two  syllables  only ;  Ri,  king- 

inm  r(rf«. 

DISSOLUTION',  the  separation  of  a 
lnjiiv1  intu  U*  elementary  principles  3  Or  A 
eciHtion  of  the  powera  by  which  it  wu 
hel  d  together.  Wo  apeak  of  t  he  dUtn  t u  (Tan 
uf  animal  bodici,  fc*ii i.-ei  the  puts  separate 
by  putrefaction  5  and  of  the  reduction  uf  a 
subataace  Into  ira  unaJleat  part*j  by  a  dii- 
•alreat  or  menttiruiim,  TVe  also  lay.  the 
ititsttlvtutn  of  the  world,  when  we  refer  to 
ire.  final  dcstrUcliun ;  ami  the  diMolution  □£ 
government, when  it  con  do  longer  hold  to- 
gether. 

DISTAFF,  the  staff  uf  a  .«pinu!nj?-wheel, 
Lo  which  a  hunch  uf  flax  is  tied,  olid  from 
which  the  thread  i*  drawn. 

1H  STANCE,  .in  Atmrntny  "a  cither 
apparent*  ml,  or  relative.  Jppormt  die- 
tAini-KM  are  inch  u  are  judged  of  by  the 
eye;  rt/afftv  rfiafaarea  ore  deduced  from 
f he  theory  of  gravity  t  and  real  tint nutri, 
from  the.  parallel,,  relative  distance*.  Ap, 

"ii  hc  uf  HUtancc,  in  perspective,  a  rijjht 

line  drawn  from  the  eye  in  live  principal 
point  ;  the  sreiarf  «f  di>t an «  being  a  point 
in  the  horizontal  line  at  such  n  'dutan.ee 
from  the  principal  point,  a*  }■  that  nf  the 

eye  front  the  some. XtHa-frj-nr^,  as  applied 

to  the  turf,  ia  0  length,  of  240  yards  from 
the  winning-post  of  a  raee-eonrse  s  pre- 
Ciiely  at  which  spat  ia  died  a  post  ecrrv- 
*l«mding  with  others  but  WiW  n  ,pal- 
lery  capable  of  holding1  three  nr  four  pf  r- 
Mra*.  which  ii  called  the  diwianct.ptnt.  IB 
this  poller?  aawell  a*  iu  that  of  thd  win- 
ninor-post,  before  the  home*  start  each 
heat,  a  paraon  is  stationed  kulrtiiuj  a  i-rim 
adn  dag;  during  the  lilue  flic  horwa  are 
running,  each  flap  ia  auapended  from  the 
front  of  the  galjcry  to  'which  il  bbJanpn,  and 
iurliacd  forward  as  0  borte  paa*£a  either 
post.  If  there  happen  tu  he  any  horse 
wh  eli  1 1,.-  not  rmui-  up  TO  the  distance- 
l»ii* I.,  before  the  first  nurse  ill  that  beat 
ha*  reached  the  winning- pout,  serb  home 
ia  add  to  ha  "dJiTiuraV1  and  ia  thereby 
disqualified  for  running  any  more  during 

DISTEMTEII,  in  the  Telerinary  art.  a 
diseaiic  incident  10  duir*.  horsey  noil  ..Hit 

ujtraeatnj  animals. Iq  pniui  iriL-,  the  mix- 

lug  of  colour*  with  something  benidca  oil 
and  water.  When  colour*  ere  mimed  with 
siiir,  while*  of  egga,  Ac*  but  not  with  oil* 
u  ia  aaid  lo  he  tap  iu  diuttmper. 

HtS-TWH,  a  couplet,  or  couple  of  iwiea 
iu  poetry,  making  coTopletq  aense. 

flJSTILLATlON,  the  operstiun  of  ex- 
iractinD;  spirit  front  ft  sufoatao re,  by  draw, 
ilijf  out  its  hnmid,  apinturmt,  olaa  ] is ..1.  >. 
nr  aatine  parts,  by  tucaua  of  heat,  theae 
}>nriB  bciiig  tint  reEoivc4  into  a  g&s  Or  Ta^ 
ponr>  and  then  feeoitdenEed  into  a  il  aid,  by 
iucaiie.  uf  an  alembic  or  (till.  In  the  pre- 
pnrattonn  of  ihe  oripinai  eompouml,  end 
in  the  mauaf-enient  of  the  wnsuJtf,  canauta 
ihe  art  of  a  distlllrr.  At  an  inl 
to  fvl)  elaborate!  pri-j«'iji'jiS  tTL-nt:?L'underlhis 
bend,  in  Dr.  Ufe's  Dictionary  of  Arii,  &c. 
ore  the  foUowinp; pertinent  raraarts .— *1  In 


the  commercial  laugun  jfti  of  t  lui  Country, 
ditrtiilntiim  svirimx  the  m*u rtfeeture  of  in- 
tOKic*tini§f  apLrits;  nnder  whieh  are  com- 
prehended the  four  protCMCB,  of  auriAiHj 
the  vegetable  materialB,  ■attt^  tine  wnrta, 
exciting  the  vioooH  fermentation,  and  se> 
pnrntinp  b)r  ft  peculiar  vc**oi  called  a  rtill,. 
the  aleohid  eonibiueil  with  more  or  ksi 
watPT.  Ibis  art  of  evoking  *he  tlery  denjon 
of  drunkenness  Intra,  hi  J  attempered  at  at* 
in  wine  and  beer,  was  unknown  to  the  an- 
cirnt  Greek*  and  Kfnuaana.  It  seemi  to 
haue  been  invented  by  tbo  barbarians  of 
the  north  of  Europe,  aa  a  solaee  to  their 
cold  and  humid  I'liiue;  and  wnt  drat  made 
known  to  the  aonthcrn  nations  iu  the  wri- 
tings of  ArdOldiU  J e  Villa  Neva,  and  hit 
pupil,  Raymond  Lully  of  Me^orea,^  who  de* 
ctare*  thia  Admirable  essence  of  wine  to  be 
an  emanation  of  the  Bivinltyj  an  clement 
newly  revealed  to  man.  but  bid  from  anti* 
quityf  hecanae  the  hnman  race  were  then 
too  1  i<u up  to  neud  this  hevera|?e,  deatined 
Ut  reviTctbe  enetgiea  of  modem  decrepi- 
tude. He  further  imagined  that  the  dinco- 
Tirry  d  f  this  atpta  rita,  oa  it  was  caUod*  in- 
diealcd  the  approaehiiiE  consummntitm  of 
all  thinm— the  end  of  Ud*  world.  Jfow- 
£*tf  mneh  he  erred  a*  la  the  value  of  thia 
t<  i:.:ii-J,.,l.|i-  -  ••-,■!,,■.•,  he  truly  predicted  da 
ifaat  inlluenreupon  huiUiUiiiyr  Wueeioboth 
cirdiied  and  savage  nations  it  ha*,  reahaed 
great er  ill*  ibail  Were  threatened  in  the 
fabled  hoi  of  Faudorn,"  -The  article  toh- 
cJudes  with  the  folio  wing  Mtoondhig  at*.te- 
meutreapectinir  the  eottsnrnption  of  whis- 
key :— -  jn  tta  year  1H3I.  23,i,HjU,U<*  palbma 
of  spirit*  were  made  in  the  Unlipn  King- 
dom*  eonitalent  to  the  consumption  of 
Jpfl&tUIOfl  1,'iartera  Of  grain,  and  me  tbnf 
ypar  and  tbe  ftiar  preeeding  ypan,  the« 
wt'i-e  i  in  ported  annually  2jQ«Li,00Q  of  quar- 
ters nf  rnrei^u  barley.— Iu  laas,  2UI?7s1fiiit 
galktus  paid eudse  duty.  Ip  \W4,%i,W.WG- 
In  IttfH'.  n*Wffitot  of  Which  lVNfU,0OU 
were  Iriah4  We  luay  eidd  lo  tllfl  IrtFt  qnan- 
tiry.  three  million »  of  gallons  ot  leatt  on 
the  seare  Of  FlUUgtrlinir,  in  liecn&ed  and  il- 
licit distilhiic* ;  making'  m  millions  to  he 
the  frightful  amount  nf  whiskey  eonsuiupil 
by  tbo  British  people,  indcfieuilunt  of  other 
intoxicating  liquors,  I 

DlcffEBsr,  in  law,  the  distraint*?  or 
aehdng  upon  a  penon's  puoda  for  the  pay- 
ment of  nut  or  tajes,  &.p.r 

J  *  I  ST  It  1 11  L'T  DJN,  the  act  of  dividing  or 
icparatmej ;  ai,  the  distribution  of  property 
among  children;  or  the  djutu 
pUntji  into  genera  end  apedea.-^In  logic, 
tba  distra pniBhing  a  whole  into  its  aercr*! 
pnnat ituput  parta. — -In  mediamc,  the  dr- 
tlw  chyle  with  the  hkmd In 


1,  Jut imi  of  t. 


i:.h 


h**e  aMhltcatdire,  the  dividinsc  and  dlpputdnatof 
I  the  ae^erai  parU  of  u  building,  according 

to  some  plan,  or  to  the  rules  Of  the  arL.— — 
.  tn  prinlibg.ihctakingafonri  a»undt  r,  *o  tie 
!  loaepararc  the  tfpea,  and  pljice  curb  leltpr 
I  in  ita  pfttper  cell  or  box  in  the  Ca**s. 

/>i«r>'i6i.r;rv  Ju-ituv,  implieB,  that  jiuatice  it 
'  m  adininiBtered  by  ft  judge,  ui  to  pi*e  every 
I  man  hjji  due. hirtritntivi',  in  grammar, 

words  wbich   lerve   to   duthbatc   thin  pi 


niATiLixu  W4raa  ia  fxtTBCTLT  hitou  or  *j 


HTr,ii,i,Cvi.tr«in, 


THOUGH  JUMX  Mil  WBITB  FOB  FAJCB,  MOST  BOOK!  ABB  BPBBMBBAL. 

div}  U  Keto  JBictionarg  of  tje  Relics  3Eett**$.  [mv 


into  their  several  order*,  as  •ocA,  ettaer, 
every,  &c 

DISTINCTION,  in  a  general  sense, 
means  the  act  of  separating  or  distinguish- 
ing. It  also  denotes  elevation  of  rank  or 
character.  Thus  we  say,  of  men  who  hold 
a  high  rank  by  birth  or  office,  as  well  as  of 
those  who  are  eminent  for  their  talents, 
services,  or  moral  worth,  that  they  are  per- 
sons of  dittinction. Metaphyseal    Dit- 

tinction  is  the  non-agreement  of  being, 
whereby  thi*  entity  is  not  that,  or  one 
thing  is  not  another.— Distinction,  or  dU- 
tinguo,  is  also  used,  in  the  schools,  as  an 
expedient  to  evade  an  argument,  or  to  clear 
up  and  unfold  an  ambiguous  proposition, 
which  may  be  true  in  one  sense,  and  false 
in  another ;  thus  they  say,  "the  respondent 
was  hard  pressed,  but  he  disengaged  him- 
self by  a  dutinguo," 

DISTRICT,  a  word  applicable  to  any 
portion  of  land  or  country,  or  to  any  part 
of  a  city  or  town,  which  is  defined  by  law 
or  agreement.  A  governor,  a  prefect,  or  a 
judge  may  have  his  dittriet;  or  states  and 
provinces  may  be  divided  into  dittriet*  for 
public  meetings,  the  exercise  of  elective 
rights,  &c— District,  in  law,  that  circuit 
or  territory  within  which  a  man  may  be 
forced  to  make  his  appearance. 

DISTRINGAS,  in  law,  a  writ  command- 
ing the  sheriff,  or  other  officer,  to  distrain  a 
person  for  debt,  or  for  his  appearance  at  a 
certain  day. 

DITHYRAM'BUS,  a  sort  of  hymn  anci- 
ently sung  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  full  of 
transport  and  poetical  rage:  any  poem 
written  with  wildness.  The  ditkyrambic 
poetry  was  very  bold  and  irregular,  for  the 
poets  not  only  took  the  liberty  to  coin  new 
words  for  the  purpose,  but  made  double 
and  compound  words,  which  contributed 
very  much  to  the  wild  magnificence  of  this 
kind  of  composition. 

DITONE,  in  music,  an  interval  com- 
prehending two  tones.  The  proportion  of 
the  sounds  that  form  the  ditone  is  4  :  5, 
and  that  of  the  semi-ditone,  4 : 6. 


DITRIHBDRIA,  in  mineralogy,  a  gent 

"  spars  with  six  sides  or  planes;  beiiiw 

formed  of  two  trigonal  pyramids  joined  base 


to  base,  without  an  intermediate  column. 

DITTANDEB,  or  ParraB-woBT,  in  bo- 
tany, Lepidum,  a  genus  of  plants  of  many 
species.  The  common  dittander  has  a  hot 
biting  taste,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  lieu 

DITTANY  (white),  in  botany,  an  aro- 
matic plant  of  the  genus  Dietamnut.  Its 
leaves  are  covered  with  a  white  down,  and 
when  fresh  they  yield  an  essential  oil. 
Bastard  dittany  is  a  species  of  Marrubium. 

DITTO,  contracted  into  Do.  in  books  of 
accounts,  is  from  the  Italian  detto,  and 
signifies  "the  aforesaid."  It  is  used  to 
avoid  repetition. 

DIURETICS,  medicines  which  have  the 
power  to  promote  or  increase  the  discharge 
of  urine. 

DIVAN',  a  council-chamber,  or  court  in 
which  justice  is  administered,  in  the  eastern 
nations,   particularly   among   the   Turks. 


There  are  two  sorts  of  divans,  that  of  the 
grand  seignior,  called  the  council  of  state, 
which  consists  of  seven  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  empire ;  and  that  of  the 
grand  vizir,  composed  of  six  other  vizirs  or 
counsellors  of  state,  the  chancellor,  and 
secretaries  of  state  for  the  distribution  of 
justice.— The  word  divan,  in  Turkey,  also 
denotes  a  kind  of  stage,  which  is  found  in 
all  the  halls  of  the  palaces,  as  well  as  in  the 
apartments  of  private  persons.  It  is  covered 
with  costly  tapestry,  and  a  number  of  em- 
broidered cushions  leaning  against  the  wall; 
and  on  it  the  master  of  the  house  reclines 
when  he  receives  visitors.  From  this,  a  kind 
of  sofa  has  obtained  the  nsme  of  divan. 

DIVARICATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  branch  which  spreads  out  wide,  or  forms 
an  obtuse  angle  with  the  stem.  It  is  also 
applied  to  peduncles  and  petioles. 

DIVERGENT,  or  Diverging  lines,  in 
geometry,  are  those  which  constantly  re- 
cede from  each  other.— —Divergent  ray*, 
in  optics,  those  rays  which,  going  from  a 
point  of  the  visible  object,  are  dispersed, 
and  continually  depart  one  from  another, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  removed  from  the 
object  t  in  which  sense  it  is  opposed  to  con- 
vergent.   Concave  glasses  render  the  rays 

divergent,  and  convex  ones  convergent. 

Diverging  eerie*,  in  mathematics,  a  series 
the  terms  of  which  always  become  larger 
the  farther  they  are  continued. 

DIVER'SION,  in  military  tactics,  an  at- 
tack on  an  enemy,  by  making  a  movement 
towards  a  point  that  is  weak  and  unde- 
fended, in  order  to  draw  his  forces  off  from 
continuing  operations  in  another  quarter. 

DIVIDEND,  the  part  or  proportion  of 
profits  which  the  members  of  a  society,  or 
public  company,  receive  at  stated  periods, 
according  to  the  share  they  possess  in  the 
capital  or  common  stock  of  the  concern. 
The  term  is  applied  also  to  the  annual  in- 
terest paid  by  government  on  various 
public  debts.  In  this  sense,  the  order  by 
which  stockholders  receive  their  interest 
is  called  a  dividend  warrant,  and  the  por- 
tions of  interest  unreceived  are  denomi- 
nated unclaimed  dividend*.  It  also  signi- 
fies the  sum  a  creditor  receives  from  a 
bankrupt's  estate. Dividend,  in  arith- 
metic, the  number  to  be  divided  into  equal 
parts. 

DFVTNG,  the  art  of  descending  under 
water  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  remain- 
ing there  for  a  length  of  tune,  as  occasion 
may  require.  The  practice  of  diving  is  re- 
sorted to  for  the  reccery  of  things  that  are 
sunk,  &o— The  most  remarkable  diver 
was  Nicolo  Fesee,  who,  according  to  the 
account  given  by  Kircher,  was  able  to 
spend  five  days  together  in  the  waves,  with- 
out any  other  provisions  than  the  fish 
which  he  caught  and  ate  raw.  He  would 
swim  from  8icdy  to  Calabria,  carrying  let- 
ters from  the  king.  At  length  he  met  his 
fate  in  exploring  the  depths  of  Charybdis, 
at  the  instance  of  the  king;  who,  after  he 
had  once  succeeded  in  fetching  up  a  golden 
cup  that  had  been  thrown  in,  ordered  him 
to  repeat  the  ecperiment. 


rOSTBT  IS  TBB  ABX.B  DISPLAY,   OV  RSUHO  IN  TLIOHTS   Of  THB  rMAOTWATIOR. 
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THB  B1BST  DIVIBG-BSLL  OB  ABT  WOTB  WAS  XABB  BT  X»B.  BALLSY. 

div]  tfje  Scientific  an*  Xiterarp  &ro*ttrB ;  [wv 


DITINQ-BELL,  a  mechanical  contri- 
vance by  which  persons  may  descend  below 
the  water  and  remain  for  some  time  with- 
oat  inconvenience.  It  is  most  commonly 
made  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  the 
smallest  end  being  closed,  and  the  large 
one  open ;  and  is  used  for  the  recovery  of 
property  that  is  sunk  in  wrecks.  Of  late 
years  it  has  also  been  much  employed  to 
assist  in  laying  the  foundations  of  build- 
ings  under  water.  To  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  machine,  take  a  glass  tum- 
bler, and  plunge  it  into  water  with  the 
mouth  downwards;  you  will  find  that  very 
little  water  will  rise  into  the  tumbler, 
which  will  be  evident  if  you  lay  a  piece  of 
cork  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  for  its 
upper  side  will  be  perfectly  dry,  the  air 
which  was  in  the  tumbler  having  prevented 
the  entrance  of  the  water:  but,  as  air  is 
compressible,  it  could  not  entirely  exclude 
the  water,  which  by  its  pressure  condensed 

the  air  a  little. Within  these  few  years 

an  ingenious  diving  apparatus  has  been  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Deane,  and  successfully  em- 
ployed on  many  occasions.  In  fact,  at  the 
very  time  we  are  preparing  this  article,  it 
would  appear  to  be  in  use  for  the  purpose 
of  recovering  the  guns,  &c.  belonging  to 
the  wreck  of  the  Royal  George,  at  Spit- 
head.  In  this  apparatus  the  head  of  the 
diver  is  rnvprpd  by  a  hplrrvt  nf  thin  sheet 
copper f  lar*»e  enough,  to  admit  of  the  easy 
noon  mi,  ,.]'  ikm  VhullI,  aibd  capahlc!  nt  contain- 
ing frnm  *ii  to  eight  pnlluiis  of  air.  The 
helnn"!  ownf*  iirettrJbrdvwaflB  the  hrpwrt 
and  hi-i-ric.  and  hu  in  front  three  oyc  holes, 
covert-d  with  ghaaa,  protected  h"y  brass 
wires.  Tha  copper  helmet  is  altaehed  Lo  a 
waterproof  cniiVM  jacket  bj>  im-an*  of  rivets, 
so  tightly  flicd  that  nil  wntcr  can  be  intro- 
duced lu  ihu  body  nf  the  diver.  The  junc- 
tion of  the  html  nd  jacket  U  stuffed,  so 
that  it  may  clasp  the  shouldcm  nf  the  direr 
firmly.  A  leather  bolt  puict  round  the 
nerkr  ta  which  are  attached  two  weights, 
one  before  and  the  other  behind,,  each 
weighing  about  lolhi.,  in  order  1 1 1 :■  L  the 
diver  mny  descend  with  facility  \.  but  in  case 
of  any  accident  nrcnmn|r  when  he  ii  at  the 
bottom,  the  hell  Li  fastened  with  a  huekle 
in  fpntil,  whinh  he  can  instantly  uniauen, 
and  ride  to  the  surface  after  the  dropping 
of  the  weights.  The  dive/  ia  aunpyrted 
with  fresh  uir  hf  means  of  a  flexible  water- 
proof pipe,  which  enters  the  back  of  .the 
helmed  and  communicates  with  an  air- 
pump  wrought  above  in  the  vessel  from 
which  the  diver  descends.  From  the  back 
part  of  the  helmet  there  is  likewise  led  an 
eduction  pipe,  to  allow  the  escape  of  the 
breathed  air.  In  order  that  the  diver  may 
give  notice  to  the  attendants  at  the  top, 
when  he  requires  a  hook,  tackle,  bucket,  or 
any  difference  in  the  supply  of  fresh  air,  he 
is  furnished  with  a  signal  line,  which  passes 
under  his  right  arm.  The  diver  descends 
from  the  side  of  the  vessel  either  by  means 
of  a  rope  or  wooden  ladder  loaded  at  the 
lower  end,  (but  more  frequently  by  the 
former).  When  he  descends  to  the  bot- 
tom, the  rope  is  let  down,  so  that  it  becomes 


slack,  to  prevent  the  motion  of  the  vessel 
from  obstructing  him,  and  he  carries  a  line 
in  his  hand,  that  he  may,  when  necessary, 
return  to  the  rope.  In  order  that  the  diver 
may  be  as  comfortable  as  possible  under 
water,  he  puts  on  two  suits  or  flannel,  above 
which  he  has  a  complete  dress  of  Mackin- 
tosh's waterproof  cloth,  which  entirely 
covers  his  body,  the  only  apertures  being 
at  the  neck  and  wrists.  The  diver  is  thus 
enabled  to  remain  several  hours  at  a  time 
under  water,  all  the  while  perfectly  dry,  his 
motion  being  rendered  quite  steady  by 
heavy  weights  attached  to  his  shoes.— Our 
readers,  perhaps,  will  not  think  it  an  inap- 
propriate conclusion  to  this  article,  if  we 
transcribe  an  account  of  the  method  adopt- 
ed by  Colonel  Pasley,  the  engineer  now  em- 
ployed in  removing  the  wreck  of  the  Royal 
George.  "  On  Monday,  Sept.  23d,  1839,  a 
cylinder,  containing  2320  lbs.  of  powder, 
having  been  lowered,  was  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion which  the  divers  supposed  would  be 
effectual  on  the  most  compact  portions  of 
the  wreck.  The  operation  being  completed, 
the  vessel  in  which  the  voltaic  battery  was 
placed,  was  drawn  off  to  the  distance  of 
500  feet,  which  is  the  length  of  the  connect- 
ing wires,  and  instantaneously  on  the  cir- 
cuit being  completed  the  explosion  took 
place,  with  very  remarkable  effects.  At 
first  the  surface  of  the  sea  was  violently 
agitated  by  a  sort  of  tremulous  motion, 
which  threw  it  into  small  irregular  waves,  a 
few  inches  only  in  height.  This  lasted 
three  or  four  seconds,  when  a  huge  dome 
of  water  made  its  appearance,  of  a  conical 
or  rather  beehive  shape.  At  first  it  appear- 
ed to  rise  slowly,  bnt  rapidly  increased  in 
height  and  sice  till  it  reached  the  altitude 
of  28  or  30  feet,  in  a  tolerably  compact  mass : 
it  then  fell  down,  and  produced  a  series  of 
rings,  which  spread  in  all  directions ;  the 
first,  or  outer  one,  having  the  aspect  of  a 
wave  several  feet  in  height,  curled  and 
broke,  as  if  it  had  been  driven  towards  the 
shore.  Neither  the  shock  nor  the  sound 
was  so  great  as  had  been  expected  by  those 
who  witnessed  the  former  explosions,  where 
the  quantity  of  powder  was  only  45lbs.; 
but  the  effect  produced  on  the  water  at  the 
surface,  considering  that  the  depth  was  90 
feet,  was  truly  astonishing.  By  this  expe- 
riment, Colonel  Pasley  has  established  the 
practicability  of  applying  the  voltaic  bat- 
tery to  submarine  purposes,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  exploding  a  charge  at  any  depth 
of  water.    The  effect  on  the  wreck  will  not 


be  fully  ascertained  till  the  present  spring 
tides  are  over,  and  the  long  periods  of  slack 
water  at  the  neaps  enable  the  divers  to  re- 


main upwards  of  an  hour  under  water. 
Two  large  guns  and  a  quantity  of  timber, 
however,  have  been  recovered  since  the  ex- 
plosion, and  landed  at  the  dock-yard ;  and 
the  gallant  Colonel  now  feels  convinced 
that  this  obstruction  to  the  anchorage  at 

Srithead,  which  has  remained  57  years,  will 
timatcly  be  removed."  We  are  enabled  to 
add,  that  repeated  submarine  explosions 
were  subsequently  made  with  similar  suc- 
cess. 


TBB  SOPBP  or  A  BBLL  IK  WATBB  HAS  BBBR  HBABD  BIBB  MILBS. 


A   SILK-WOBH's  LIWB  IS  ABOUT  TBB  6000TH  FABT  OF  AM  INCH  WlICB. 
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DIVINATION,  the  pretended  art  of 
foretelling  future  events,  or  such  as  cannot 
be  obtained  by  ordinary  or  natural  means. 
The  Israelites  were  always  very  fond  of 
divination,  magic,  and  Interpretation  of 
dreams.  It  was  to  cure  them  of  this  fool- 
ish propensity,  that  Moses  promised  them, 
from  God,  that  the  spirit  of  real  prophecy 
should  not  depart  from  amongst  them ;  for- 
bad them  to  consult  diviners,  astrologers, 
&c,  under  very  severe  penalties ;  and  order- 
ed those  to  be  stoned  who  pretended  to 
have  familiar  spirits,  or  the  spirit  of  divina- 
tion.— The  ancient  heathen  philosophers 
divided  divination  into  two  kinds,  natural 
and  artificial.  Natural  divination  was  sup- 
posed to  be  effected  by  a  kind  of  inspiration 
or  divine  afflatus;  artificial  divination  was 
effected  by  certain  rites,  experiments,  or 
observations,  which  we  have  explained 
under  their  respective  heads.  All  the  an- 
cient Asiatic  tribes  had  modes  of  divina- 
tion :  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  had  their 
oracles ;  and,  with  the  Romans,  divination 
and  witchcraft  were  brought  into  a  kind  of 
system,  and  constituted  part  of  their  reli- 
gion. In  truth,  there  has  hardly  been  a 
nation  discovered,  which  had  advanced  be- 
yond the  lowest  barbarism,  that  did  not 
practise  some  kinds  of  divination ;  and  even 
in  the  ages  in  which  reason  has  most  pre- 
vailed over  feeling,  the  belief  in  the  power 
of  foreseeing  future  events  has  been  enter- 
tained. At  the  present  day,  enlightened  as 
the  world  is  by  science,  the  desire  of  prying 
into  futurity  keeps  alive  many  modes  of 
prognosticating  future  events;  nor  is  the 
practice,  we  believe,  entirely  confined  to  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious. 

DIVINITY,  a  term  applied  to  the  Deity 
or  Supreme  Being.  It  also  denotes  theo- 
logy ;  the  science  which  unfolds  the  cha- 
racter of  God,  bis  laws  and  moral  govern- 
ment, the  duties  of  man,  and  the  way  of 
salvation. 

DIVISIBILITY,  that  property  by  which 
the  particles  of  matter  in  all  bodies  are 
capable  of  separation,  or  disunion  from  one 
another.  As  it  is  evident  that  body  is  ex- 
tended, so  it  is  no  less  evident  that  it  is 
divisible ;  for  since  no  two  particles  of  mat- 
ter can  exist  in  the  same  place,  it  follows 
that  they  are  really  distinct  from  each 
other,  which  is  all  that  is  meant  by  being 
divisible.  In  this  sense  the  least  conceiv- 
able particle  must  still  be  divisible,  since  it 
will  consist  of  parts  which  will  be  really 
distinct.  Thus  far  extension  may  be  di- 
vided into  an  unlimited  number  of  parts, 
but  with  respect  to  the  limits  of  the  divisi- 
bility we  are  still  in  the  dark.  We  can, 
indeed,  divide  certain  bodies  into  surpri- 
singly fine  and  numerous  particles,  and  the 
works  of  nature  offer  many  fluids  and  solids 
of  wonderful  tenuity;  but  both  our  efforts, 
and  those  naturally  small  objects,  advance 
a  very  short  way  towards  infinity.  Igno- 
rant of  the  intimate  nature  of  matter,  we 
cannot  assert  whether  it  may  be  capable  of 
infinite  division,  or  whether  it  ultimately 
consists  of  particles  of  a  certain  size.  The 
atoms  which  produce  light,  and  still  enable 


us  to  discriminate  their  actions  in  varied 
colours ;  those  which  produce  odours ;  those 
of  the  gaseous  elements;  and  those  of  mag- 
netic phenomena,  Ac.  baffle  description,  and 
leave  us  in  a  state  of  indescribable  astonish- 
ment. The  actual  subdivision  of  bodies 
has,  in  many  cases,  been  carried  to  a  pro- 
digious extent.  The  trituration  and  leviga- 
tion  of  powders,  and  the  perennial  abrasion 
and  waste  of  the  surface  of  solid  bodies, 
occasion  a  disintegration  of  particles,  al- 
most exceeding  the  powers  of  computation. 
The  solutions  of  certain  saline  bodies,  and 
of  other  coloured  substances,  exhibit  a  pro- 
digious subdivision  and  dissemination  of 
matter.  A  single  grain  of  the  sulphate  of 
copper,  or  blue  vitriol,  will  communicate  a 
fine  acure  tint  to  five  gallons  of  water.  In 
this  case  the  copper  must  be  attenuated  at 
least  ten  million  times;  yet  each  drop  of 
the  liquid  may  contain  as  many  coloured 
particles,  distinguishable  by  our  unassisted 
vision.  A  still  minuter  portion  of  cochi- 
neal, dissolved  in  deliqmate  potash,  will 
strike  a  bright  purple  colour  through  an 
equal  mass  of  water.  Animated  matter 
likewise  exhibits,  in  many  instances,  a 
wonderful  subdivision.  The  milt  of  a  cod 
fish,  when  it  begins  to  putrify,  has  been 
computed  to  contain  a  billion  of  perfect 
insects ;  so  that  thousands  of  these  living 
creatures  could  be  lifted  on  the  point  of  a 
needle.  But  the  infusory  animalcules  dis- 
play, in  their  structure  and  functions,  the 
most  transcendent  attenuation  of  matter. 
Of  the  monae  gelatinosa,  discovered  in  ditch 
water,  millions  appear  in  the  field  of  a  mi- 
croacope,  playing,  like  the  sunbeams,  in  a 
single  drop  of  liquid;  yet  each  animalcule 
must  consist  of  parts  connected  with  each 
other,  with  vessels,  with  fluids,  and  with 
organs  necessary  for  its  motions,  &c.  How 
inconceivably  small  must  these  organs  be  I 
and  yet  they  are,  unquestionably,  composed 
of  other  parts  still  smaller,  and  still  far- 
tner  removed  from  the  perception  of  our 


DIVIS'ION,  the  act  of  dividing  or  sepa- 
rating any  entire  bodies  into  parts. DU 

vision,  in  arithmetic,  one  of  the  four  funda- 
mental rules,  by  which  we  find  how  often  a 
less  number,  called  the  divisor,  is  contained 
in  a  greater,  called  the  dividend ;  the  num- 
ber of  times  which  the  divisor  is  contained 
in  theaiividend  being  termed  the  quotient. 
——Division,  in  music,  the  dividing  the  in- 
terval of  an  octave  into  a  number  of  less 
intervals.  The  fourth  and  fifth  divide  the 
octave  perfectly,  though  differently :  when 
the  fifth  is  below,  and  serves  as  a  bass  to 
the  fourth,  the  division  is  called  harmonical', 
but  when  the  fourth  is  below,  it  is  called 
arithmetical.- — Division,  among  logicians, 
is  the  explication  of  a  complex  idea,  by 
enumerating  the  simple  ideas  whereof  it  is 
composed.— In  Thetoric,  it  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  discourse  undeT  several  heads. 
——A  part  of  an  army,  as  a  brigade,  a 

squadron,  or  platoon. A  part  of  a  fleet, 

or  a  select  number  of  ships  under  a  com- 
mander, and  distinguished  by  a  particular 
flag  or  standard. 
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DIVCRCE,  a  separation,  by  law,  of  hus- 
band  and  wife;  and  is  either  a  divorce  a 
vinculo  matrimonii,  that  is,  a  complete  dis- 
solution of  the  marriage  bonds,  whereby  the 
parties  become  as  entirely  disconnected  as 
those  who  hare  not  been  joined  in  wed- 
lock, or  a  divorce  a  mentd  et  tkoro  (from 
bed  and  board),  whereby  the  parties  an 
legally  separated,  but  not  unmarried.  Di- 
vorces a  vinculo  are  decreed  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  in  England,  for  prior  con- 
tract, too  near  an  affinity,  or  consanguinity, 
and  other  causes,  existing  at  the  time  of 
the  marriage,  but  not  for  any  subsequent 
cause.  For  any  cause  whatever,  arising 
after  the  marriage,  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
can  only  decree  divorce  a  mentd  et  tkoro, 
which  does  not  leave  either  of  the  parties 
to  marry  again. 

DIURETICS,  medicines  which  promote 
the  urinary  discharge. 

DIUR'NAL  ARCH,  in  astronomy,  the 
arch  or  number  of  degrees  that  the  sun, 
moon,  or  stars  describe  between  their 
rising  and  setting.— —The  diurnal  motion  of 
a  planet,  is  so  many  degrees  and  minutes 
as  any  planet  moves  in  twenty-four  hours. 

DOCIM'ACY,  or  the  DOCIMASTIC 
ART,  the  art  of  assaying  metals,  or  sepa- 
rating them  from  foreign  matters,  and  de- 
termining the  nature  and  quantity  of  me- 
tallic substance  contained  in  any  ore  or 
mineral.  The  metal  is  rarely  found  in  a 
pure  state;  and  when  combined  with  non- 
metallic  substances,  its  distinctive  charac- 
ters are  so  altered,  that  it  often  requires 
much  skill  and  experience  to  recognize  its 
nature,  or  to  decide  if  it  can  be  smelted  with 
advantage.  The  assayer,  therefore,  triturates 
it  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  then  sub- 
jects it  to  the  decomposing  action  of  power- 
ful chemical  reagents.  Sometimes  with  the 
aid  of  alkalies  or  salts  appropriate  to  its 
naUire,  he  employ  a  the  tfrv  way  by  fire 
alone  ;  nt  others  the  auWeni  power  of  acids 
is  made  in  effect  what  Are  tUone  is  inca- 
pable of  effecting:  the  u>ua!  preliminary 
test,  however,  i»  tine  toloiv-pipe. 

DOC  IMA  SI  A,  in  Greek  n  u  r  i  quity,  a  pro- 
bation ni"  ilvc  tiLagiatntH  sod  persons  em- 
ployed iil  public  Ihimdcsi  At  Athens.  It 
was  perfomuHl  puhlivly  in  tUf  iorum,  where 
thi-y  ncre  obi  i  seil  to  £i*e  aertmnt  of  them- 
selves aud  their  put  life  before  certain 
judges.  „ 

DOCKS.  By  the  word  dock  was  for- 
merly understood  a  slip  or  excavation  made 
for  the  purpose  of  building  or  repairing  a 
vessel.  When  furnished  with  flood-gates 
to  prevent  the  influx  of  the  tide,  if  required, 
it  was  called  a  dry  dock;  and  when,  having 
no  flood-gates,  the  vessel  could  only  be 
cleaned  or  repaired  during  the  period  in 
which  the  tide  left  her  accessible,  it  was 
called  a  net-dock.  Both  these  docks  are 
still  used;  but  the  name  of  graving  or 
building  dock  is  now  more  generally  given 
to  what  we  have  termed  dry  dock,  which 
latter  term  is  applied  to  those  docks  or 
basins  left  dry  by  the  tide ;  while  the  ap- 
pellation elip  is  confined  to  the  narrow 
inlet  for  building  or  repairing,  unprotected 


by  gates.  Most  seaport  towns  are  provided 
with  graving  docks  for  the  repairing  of 
ships ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  British  islands 
that  the  system  has  been  carried  to  any 
extent  of  forming  large  basins  or  floating 


docks,  furnished  with  flood-gates  for  the 

"     ipping  to  load  a 
wherein  the  vessel  remains  safe  at  the  quay 


I  and  unload, 


side.  That  these  floating  docks  were  a 
great  desideratum,  and  have  contributed 
much  towards  our  commercial  prosperity, 
no  one  can  doubt  who  considers  the  incon- 
venience, danger,  and  delay  caused  by 
loading  and  unloading  vessels  in  a  tide- 
river  or  in  a  harbour  not  entirely  land- 
locked. Mr.  McCulloch  observes,  that 
"  notwithstanding  the  obvious  utility  of 
wet  docks,  and  the  vast  trade  of  the  metro- 
polis, there  was  no  establishment  of  this 
sort  on  the  Thames  till  nearly  a  century 
after  a  wet  dock  had  been  constructed  at 
Liverpool.  The  inconvenience  arising  from 
the  crowded  state  of  the  river,  at  the  pe- 
riods when  fleets  of  merchantmen  were 
accustomed  to  arrive,  the  insufficient  ac- 
commodation afforded  by  the  legal  quays 
and  sufferance  wharfs,  the  necessity  under 
which  many  ships  were  placed  of  unloading 
in  the  river  into  lighters,  and  the  insecurity 
and  loss  of  property  thence  arising,  had 
been  long  felt  as  almost  intolerable  griev- 
ances; but  so  powerful  was  the  opposition 
to  any  change,  made  by  the  private  wharf- 
ingers  and  others  interested  in  the  support 
of  the  existing  order  of  things,  that  it  was 
not  till  1793  that  a  plan  was  projected  for 
making  wet  docks  for  the  port  of  London ; 
and  six  years  more  elapsed  before  the  act 
for  the  construction  of  the  West  India 
reader  an 
.  and  their 
commercial  importance,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  state,  that  the  docks,  with  their  basins, 
and  the  locks  which  connect  them  with  the 
river,  present  an  area  of  68  acres  of  ground, 
excavated  for  the  reception  and  moorage  of 
vessels.  The  total  superficies,  including 
that  of  the  quays  and  warehouses,  is  140 
acres.  It  can  admit  at  the  same  time  204 
vessels  in  the  import,  and  196  in  the  export 
dock,  forming  a  total  of  120,000  tons.  Upon 
the  quays,  under  the  sheds,  and  in  the 
warehouses,  there  have  been  deposited,  at 
the  same  time,  148,563  casks  of  sugar, 
433,648  bags  of  coffee,  35,158  pipes  of  rum 
and  Madeira  wine,  14,021  logs  of  maho- 
gany. 31,350  tons  of  logwood,  and  a  variety 
of  other  articles.  There  are  also  the  East 
India  Docks,  the  London  Docks,  and  St. 
Katherine's  Docks,  each  of  which,  though 
inferior  in  size  to  the  West  India  Docks, 
are  magnificent  works.  Forty  years  ago 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  vessels  that  entered 
the  port  of  London  were  obliged  to  re- 
main moored  in  the  open  stream  of  the 
Thames  1 

DOCRTET,  in  law,  signifies  a  brief  in 
writing.  The  rolls  of  judgment,  when 
brought  into  the  court  of  common-pleas, 
are  entered  on  the  docket  of  that  term:  and 
attorneys  keep  docket-books,  wherein  they 
enter  judgments. 


Docks  was  passed."    To  give  the  r 
idea  of  the  extent  of  these  docks,  a 
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DOCK- YARDS,  an  arsenal  containing 
all  sorts  of  naval  stores,  and  timber  for 
ship-building.  In  England,  the  royal  dock* 
yards  are  at  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  Ply. 
mouth,  Deptfbrd,  Woolwich,  and  Sheer- 
ness,  where  her  Majesty's  ships  and  vessels 
of  war  are  generally  moored  during  peace, 
and  such  as  want  repairing  are  taken  into 
the  docks  and  refitted. 

DOCTOR,  a  person  who  has  passed  all 
the  degrees  of  a  faculty,  and  is  empowered 
to  practise  and  teach  it ;  ob,  according  to 
modern  usage,  one  who  has  received  the 
highest  degree  in  a  faculty.  The  title  of 
doctor  originated  at  the  same  time  with  the 
establishment  of  universities;  and  is  either 
conferred  publicly,  with  certain  ceremo- 
nies, or  by  diploma. 

DOCTRINAIRES,  a  party  in  the  French 
chamber  of  deputies,  on  the  second  resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons,  who  would  neither 
rank  themselves  among  the  friends  of  abso- 
lute power,  nor  among  the  defenders  of  the 
revolution.  They  opposed  the  ultra  royal- 
ists, and  took  a  middle  course,  avowing 
themselves  the  supporters  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy. 

DOCTRINE,  a  principle  or  position  in 
any  science,  that  is  laid  on  as  true  by  an  in- 
structor therein.  Thus,  the  doctrine*  of 
the  Gospel  are  the  principles  or  truths 
taught  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  But 
any  tenet  or  opinion  is  a  doctrine ;  there- 
fore doctrines  may  be  either  true  or  false. 

DOCUMENT,  any  official  or  authorita- 
tive paper,  containing  written  instructions, 
or  evidence. 

DODDER,  in  botany,  aparasitical  plant 
of  the  genus  Ctucuta.  It  attaches  itself  to 
hops,  flax,  nettles,  &c,  and  as  it  decays  at 
the  root,  is  nourished  by  the  plant  that 
supports  it  by  means  of  little  vesicles 
which  adhere  to  the  stalk. 

DODECAGYN'IAN,  in  botany,  an  epi- 
thet for  plants  having  twelve  pistils. 

DODECATEM'ORY,  in  astronomy,  a 
term  sometimes  applied  to  each  of  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

DO'DO,  in  ornithology,  the  Didus,  a 
genus  of  fowls  of  the  gallinaceous  order. 
The  hooded  dodo  is  larger  than  a  swan, 
with  a  strong  hooked  bill,  and  the  head 
appearing  as  if  covered  with  a  hood.  The 
totitaiy  dodo  it  a  very  large  fowl,  sometimes 
weighing  between  40  and  50lbs. 

DODECAGON,  a  regular  polygon  of  12 
equal  sides  and  angles. 

DODECAHEDRON,  in  geometry,  a 
solid  bounded  by  twelve  equal  and  equila- 
teral pentagons. 

DODECAN'DRIA,  the  12th  class  of  the 
Linnsean  system  of  botany,  comprehending 
those  plants  which  have  flowers  with 
twelve  stamens  and  upwards,  as  far  as 
nineteen  inclusive,  as  dyer's  weed,  purs- 
lane, houseleek,  &c.  The  essential  cha- 
racter is,  that  the  stamens,  however  nume- 
rous, are  inserted  into  the  receptacle. 

DODO'NIAN,  in  antiquity,  an  epithet 
given  to  Jupiter,  because  he  was  wor- 
shipped in  a  temple  built  in  the  forest  of 
Dodona,  where  was  the  most  celebrated, 


and,  it  is  said,  the  most  ancient  oracle  in 
Greece. 

DOG,  (CanUftmiliaris),  an  animal  well 
known  for  his  attachment  to  mankind,  his 
incorruptible  fidelity,  and  his  inexhaustible 
diligence,  ardour,  and  affection.  But  when 
we  thus  describe  this  faithful  animal,  we 
mean  those  only  which  man  has  domesti- 
cated. In  his  wild  state  the  dog  is  a  beast 
of  prey,  of  the  wolf  kind,  clearing  the  earth 
of  carrion,  and  living  in  friendship  with  the 
vulture.  By  Mahometans  and  Hindoos  the 
dog  is  regarded  as  impure,  and  neither  will 
touch  one  without  an  ablution ;  they  are 
therefore  unappropriated,  and  prowl  about 
the  towns  ana  villages,  devouring  the  offal, 
and  thus  performing  the  office  of  scaven- 
gers. Tamed  and  educated  by  man,  the 
numerous  good  qualities  of  dogs  have 
claimed  and  received  the  tribute  of  univer- 
sal praise.  Their  sensibility  is  extreme: 
witness  their  susceptibility  or  the  slightest 
rebuke,  and  restless  anxiety  to  be  restored 
to  favour.  Uninfluenced  by  changes  of 
time  and  place,  these  animals  seem  to  re- 
member only  the  benefits  they  may  have 
received,  and,  instead  of  showing  resent- 
ment, will  lick  the  hand  from  which  they 
have  received  the  severest  chastisement. 
The  skill  of  several  species  in  the  chase, 
where  they  act  as  the  purveyors  of  man ; 
their  domestic  habits:  their  kindness  to 
children ;  in  a  word,  their  general  conge- 
niality with  man  himself,  have,  in  all  ages, 
recommended  them  to  his  use  and  care. 
When  we  attempt  to  trace  the  source  or 
origin  of  the  species,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  changes  and  varieties,  which  the  influ- 
ence of  domestication  and  the  intermixture 
of  races  have  produced,  are  so  multifarious 
and  interminable  as  to  baffle  all  research. 
Pennant  is  of  opinion,  that  the  original 
stock  of  dogs  in  the  old  world  is  derived 
from  the  jackall;  that  from  their  tamed 
offspring,  casually  crossed  with  the  wolf, 
the  fox,  and  the  hyena,  have  arisen  the 
numberless  forms  and  sizes  of  the  canine 
race.  Buffon,  on  the  contrary,  considers 
the  shepherd's  dog  as  the  parent  stock 
whence  all  the  species  of  the  canine  race 
have  sprung ;  and  that  naturalist  corrobo- 
rates his  idea  by  observing  that  they  appear 
originally  disposed,  independently  of  edu- 
cation or  habit,  to  take  care  of  herds.  Zoo- 
logists reckon  twenty-three  canine  tptcies, 
among  which  are  included  the  wolf,  the 
hyaena,  the  jackall,  and  the  fox.  The  va- 
rieties of  dogs  are  almost  without  end.  Of 
the  faithful  dog,  alone,  there  are  thirty-five 
varieties,  and  numerous  sub-varieties.  The 
mastiff,  as  peculiar  to  England,  is  called 
the  English  dog.  Among  many  nations 
dogs  form  an  important  article  of  food.  In 
China,  the  Society  Islands,  &c,  young  pup- 
pies are  considered  a  great  delicacy ;  and 
we  learn  from  the  writings  of  Hippocrates, 
that  in  his  day  the  flesh  of  a  grown  dog  was 
esteemed  wholesome  and  nourishing. 

DOG'BANE,  in  botany,  the  Apocynum 
Androsamifolium,  of  Linnaeus,  a  perennial 
North  American  plant,  the  root  or  which  is 
intensely  bitter  and  nauseous,  and  is  em- 
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ployed,  in  tbe  form  of  a  powder,  for  the 
same  purposes  as  ipecacuanha. 

DOG-DAYS,  the  period  between  the  24th 
of  July  and  the  24  th  of  August ;  so  called 
because  the  dog-star  (Sirius)  during  this 
period  rises  with  the  sun;  and  the  heat, 
which  is  usually  most  oppressive  at  this 
season,  was  formerly  ascribed  to  the  con- 
junction of  this  star  with  the  solar  lumi- 
nary. 

DOG- PISH,  in  ichthyology,  the  popular 
name  of  several  of  the  genus  Squalus,  or 
shark.  In  their  general  character  they 
differ  but  little  from  the  other  sub-genera 
of  the  great  shark  family,  so  well  known 
for  their  ferocious  habits.  Although  dog- 
fishes are  seldom,  if  ever,  injurious  to  man, 
they  commit  great  ravages  in  the  fisheries 
by  their  voracity.  The  fiesh  of  all  the  spe- 
cies is  hard,  dry,  and  unpalatable,  requiring 
to  be  well  soaked  before  it  is  eaten ;  but  a 
considerable  quantity  of  oil  is  obtained 
from  the  liver. 

DOG'GEREL,  an  epithet  given  to  a  kind 
of  loose,  irregular,  burlesque  poetry,  like 
that  of  Hudibras. 

DOG'WOOD,  in  botany,  Cornut  Florida, 
a  small  tree  growing  in  America,  the  wood 
of  which  is  white,  hard,  and  of  a  fine  tex- 
ture ;  much  used  by  cabinet-makers  for  in- 
laying, &c,  and  considered  little  inferior  to 
box.  Its  bark  possesses  properties  very 
similar  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  is  often 
used  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

DOGE,  formerly  the  title  of  the  chief 
magistrate  in  the  republics  of  Venice  and 
Genoa.  The  dignity  was  elective  in  both 
places :  at  Venice  it  continued  for  life ;  at 
Genoa,  only  for  two  years.  His  power  be- 
came, by  degrees,  very  limited. 

DOG'GER,  the  name  of  a  two-masted 
Dutch  fishing  vessel.  In  some  of  our  old 
statutes,  we  meet  with  dogger-men,  de- 
noting the  fishermen  whose  vessels  were  of 
this  description. 

DOG'MA,  a  principle,  maxim,  tenet,  or 
settled  opinion,  particularly  with  regard  to 
matters  of  faith  and  philosophy ;  as,  the, 
dogmas  of  the  church ;  the  dogma*  of  Aris- 
totle. 

DOGMATISTS,  a  sect  of  ancient  phy- 
sicians, of  which  Hippocrates  was  the  first. 
They  are  also  called  logici,  or  logicians, 
from  their  using  the  rules  of  logic  on  pro- 
fessional subjects.  They  laid  down  defi- 
nitions and  divisions,  reduc  ng  diseases 
to  certain  genera,  and  those  genera  to  spe- 
cies, and  furnishing  remedies  for  them  all ; 
supposing  principles,  drawing  conclusions, 
and  applying  those  principles  and  conclu- 
sions to  the  particular  diseases  under  con- 
sideration. 

DOG -STAB,  or  SIRIUS,  a  star  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
Canis. 

DOIT,  the  ancient  Scottish  penny-piece, 
twelve  of  which  were  equal  to  a  penny 
sterling.  Two  of  them  were  equal  to  the 
bodle,  six  to  the  baubee,  and  eight  to  the 
acheaon. 

DOLE,  in  our  ancient  customs,  signified 
a  part  or  portion  of  a  meadow,  where  se- 


veral persons  had  shares, 
ibution 
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distribution  or  dealing  of  alms,  or  a  liberal 
gift  made  to  the  people  or  to  some  chari- 
table institution. 

DOL'LMAN,  a  kind  of  long  cassock, 
worn  by  the  Turks,  hanging  down  to  the 
feet,  with  narrow  sleeves  buttoned  at  the 
wrist. 

DO'LIUM,  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
shells,  called  by  some  conctuegloooea.-— — 
The  dolium  is  a  simple  shell,  without  any 
hinge,  formed  of  one  continuous  piece, 
which  makes  a  body  of  a  figure  approach- 
ing to  round,  distended,  and,  as  it  were, 
inflated.  The  animal  inhabiting  it  is  a 
Umax. 

DOI/LAR,  a  silver  coin  of  Spain  and  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  value  of  4s.  6d. 
sterling,  or  100  cents.  In  Germany,  the 
name  dollar  is  given  to  several  coins  of  dif- 
ferent values. 

DOL'OMITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  magnesian  carbonate  of  lime,  so  called 
from  the  French  geologist  Dolomieu.  It 
occurs  under  considerably  diversified  as- 
pects, constituting  beds  of  very  great  ex- 
tent, and  abounding  in  the  Appenines,  tbe 
Tyrol,  Switzerland,  and  Tuscany.  It  is  of 
various  shades  of  white;  and  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  America  it  is  frequently  employed 
as  marble. 

DOLTHIN,  {delphinua)  in  ichthyology, 
a  genus  of  cetaceous  fish.  But  that  to 
which  seamen  give  this  name  is  the  Cory- 
phctna  hippvria  of  Linnseus.  The  colour 
is  a  silvery  white,  with  yellowish  spots.  It 
has  a  roundish  snout  and  tapering  body, 
with  a  fin  running  along  the  back  from  tbe 
head  to  the  tail.  Few  fish  are  more  agile, 
or  swim  with  greater  velocity. 

DOMESDAY,  or  DOOMSDAY-BOOK, 
a  book  or  record  made  by  order  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  which  now  remains  in  the 
exchequer,  and  consists  of  two  volumes,  a 
large  folio  and  a  quarto ;  the  former  con- 
tains a  survey  of  all  the  lands  in  most  of 
the  counties  in  England,  and  the  latter 
comprehends  some  counties  that  were  not 
then  surveyed.  The  "  Book  of  Domesday" 
was  begun  by  five  justices,  assigned  for 
that  purpose  m  each  county,  in  the  year 
1081,  and  finished  in  1086.  It  was  of  such 
authority,  that  tbe  Conqueror  himself  sub- 
mitted, m  some  cases  wherein  he  was  con- 
cerned, to  be  determined  by  it.  Camden 
calls  it  the  Tax-book  of  king  William;  and 
it  was  farther  called  Magna  Rolla.  There 
is  likewise  a  third  domesday  book,  made 
by  command  of  the  Conqueror;  and  also  a 
fourth,  being  an  abridgment  of  the  other 
books. 

DOME,  in  architecture,  a  spherical  roof, 
or  cupola,  raised  over  the  middle  of  a  build- 
ing. Some  of  the  greatest  architects,  both 
in  this  country  and  Italy,  have  given  their 
particular  attention  to  this  branch  of  build- 
ing.  The  dome  of  St.  Paul's,-  by    Sir 

Christopher  Wren,  is  considered  as  a  mas- 
ter piece. 

DOMINICAL  LETTER,  in  chronology, 
is  that  letter  of  the  alphabet  which  points 
out  in  the  calendar  the  Sundays  throughout 
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the  year,  thence  alto  called  Sunday  letter, 
or  J)te»  DomtMi.  The  dominical  letter  may 
be  found  universally,  for  any  year  of  any 
century,  thus:  Divide  the  centuries  by 
4,  and  take  twice  what  remains  from  6 ; 
then  add  the  remainder  to  the  odd  years, 
above  the  even  centuries,  and  their  4th. 
Divide  their  sum  by  7»  and  the  remain- 
der taken  from  7>  will  leave  the  number  an- 
swerinf  to  the  letter  required. 

DOMINICANS,  called  also  Predicant*, 
or  Preaching  Priare,  an  order  of  monks, 
founded  by  8t.  Dominic,  a  native  of  Spain, 
in  1215.  The  design  of  their  institution 
was,  to  preach  the  gospel,  convert  heretics, 
defend  the  frith,  and  propagate  Christi- 
anity. They  embraced  the  rule  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, to  which  they  added  statutes  and 
constitutions,  which  had  formerly  been 
observed  either  bythe  Carthusians  or  Prav 
monstratenses.  The  principal  articles  en- 
joined perpetual  silence,  abstinence  from 
flesh  at  all  times,  wearing  of  woollen,  rigo- 
rous poverty,  and  several  other  austerities. 
In  France  they  were  called  Jacobin;  be- 
cause the  first  convent  in  Paris  was  in  the 
Sme  St.  James.  The  Dominican  Nunc,  who 
were  established  at  the  same  time,  follow 
similar  rules.— —A  third  establishment  of 
St.  Dominic  was  the  military  order  of  Christ, 
originally  composed  of  knights  and  noble- 
men, whose  duty  it  was  to  wage  war  against 
heretics.  After  the  death  of  the  founder, 
this  became  the  order  of  the  penitence  of 
8t.  Dominic,  for  both  sexes,  and  constituted 
the  third  order  of  Dominicans.  These  be- 
came extremely  influential ;  and  numbered 
among  their  fraternity  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  scholars,  such  as  Albertus 
Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Iu  course 
of  tune  they  were  superseded  in  the  schools 
and  courts  by  the  Jesuits ;  and  the  order  at 
present  flourishes  only  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
Sicily,  and  South  America. 

DOMICILIARY,  pertaining  to  an  abode 
or  residence.  Hence,  a  domiciliary  vieit 
signifies  a  visit  to  a  private  dwelling,  parti- 
cularly for  the  purpose  of  searching  it, 
under  authority. 

DOMINANT,  in  a  general  sense,  pre- 
dominant or  governing ;  as  the  dominant 

party  or  faction. In  music,  the  dominant 

or  sensible  chord  is  that  which  is  practised 
on  the  dominant  of  the  tone,  and  which  in- 
troduces a  perfect  cadence.  Every  perfect 
major  chord  becomes  a  dominant  chord,  as 
soon  as  the  seventh  minor  is  added  to  it. 

DOM'IFYING,  in  astrology,  a  term,  now 
nearly  obsolete,  for  the  dividing  or  distri- 
buting the  heavens  into  twelve  houses,  in 
order  to  erect  a  theme,  or  horoscope,  by 
means  of  six  great  circles,  called  circles  of 
position. 

DOMINION,  (dominium),  in  the  civil 
law,  signifies  the  power  to  use  or  dispose  of 

a  thing  as  we  please. Dominium  plenum, 

is  when  the  property  is  united  with  the  pos- 
session.—Dominium  nudum,  when  there 
is  the  property  without  the  possession. 
Dominium  is  again  divided  into  that  which 
is  acquired  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  that 
which  is  acquired  by  the  civil  law.    The 


former  can  never  begot  without  possession, 
the  latter  may.  Directum  Dominium,  is  the 
right  alone  of  dominion.  Dominium  utile, 
the  profit  redounding  from  it.  Thus  the 
wife  retains  the  dominium  directum  of  her 
jointure,  and  the  dominium  utile  passes  to 
her  husband. In  a  general  sense,  Domi- 
nion signifies  either  sovereign  authority,  or 
territory  within  the  limits  of  the  authority 
of  a  prince  or  state ;  as,  the  British  domi- 
nion*. 

DOMINO,  a  masquerade  dress,  worn  by 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  consisting  of  a  long 
silk  mantle,  with  a  cap  and  wide  sleeves. 
It  was  formerly  a  dress  worn  by  priests  in 
the  winter,  which,  reaching  no  lower  than 
the  shoulders,  served  to  protect  the  face 

and  head  from  the  weather. Dominoee,  a 

game  played  by  two  or  four  persons,  with 
twenty-eight  pieces  of  ivory,  called  cards, 
and  variously  dotted  after  the  manner  of 
dice. 

DOM1NU8,  in  the  civil  law,  signifies 
one  who  possesses  anything  by  right  of  pur- 
chase, gift,  loan,  legacy,  inheritance,  pay- 
ment, contract,  or  sentence. Dominut,  in 

the  feudal  law,  one  who  grants  a  part  of 
his  estate  in  fee  to  be  enjoyed  by  another. 

DOMO  BEPARAN'DO,  a  writ  which 
lies  for  a  person  against  his  neighbour, 
whose  house  he  fears  will  fall  to  the  da- 
mage of  his  own. 

DON,  a  title  of  honour  in  Spain,  answer- 
ing to  Dom.,  or  Dominus  Lord. 

DONATION,  in  law,  thfc  act  or  con- 
tract by  which  a  person  transfers  to  ano- 
ther either  the  property  or  the  use  of 
something,  as  a  free  gift.  In  order  to  be 
valid,  it  supposes  a  capacity  both  in  the 
donor  and  donee,  and  requires  consent,  ac- 
ceptance, and  delivery. 

DONATISTS,  a  sect  of  Christians  in 
Africa,  who  took  the  name  from  their  foun- 
der Donatus.  They  held  that  theirs  was 
the  only  pure  church,  and  that  baptism 
and  ordination,  unless  by  their  church, 
were  invalid.  The  Donatists  made  them- 
selves formidable,  when  swarms  of  fanatical 
peasants,  inflamed  by  their  doctrines,  in 
348,  under  the  name  of  Circumcellionee,  at- 
tacked the  imperial  army,  and  for  thirteen 
years  after  desolated  Mauritania  with  pillage 
and  murder.  Martyrdom  was  eagerly  sought 
by  them,  and  they  voluntarily  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  catholics,  to  be  executed. 
This  sect  was  finally  extinguished  when  the 
country  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens. 

DONATIVE,  in  the  canon  law,  a  bene- 
fice given  by  the  patron  to  a  priest,  with- 
out presentation  to  the  ordinary,  and  with* 

out  institution  or  induction. Donative, 

among  the  Romans,  was  properly  a  gift 
made  to  the  soldiers,  as  conaiarium  was 
that  made  to  the  people. 

DON'JON,  in  fortification,  signifies  a 
strong  tower,  or  redoubt,  into  which  the 
garrison  of  an  ancient  fortress  might  re- 
treat, in  case  of  necessity,  and  capitulate 
with  greater  advantage. 

DORTIC,  an  epithet  for  any  thing  be- 
longing to  the  Dorians,  an  ancient  people 
of  Greece.    The  Doric  dialect  was  broad 
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and  rough,  yet  there  was  something  vene- 
rable and  dignified  in  its  antique  style ;  for 
which  reason  it  was  often  made  use  of  in 

solemn  odes,  Ac. The   Doric  order  of 

architecture  is  the  second  of  the  five  or- 
ders, being  that  between  the  Tuscan  and 
Ionic.  It  is  distinguished  for  simplicity 
and  strength:  and  is  used  in  the  gates  of 
cit^s  and  citadels,  "n  the  ^vt«id<»  of 
churches,  and  other  aituatjons  w  '  m- 

bellisWnt   i*   unnecessary   u    Luajpro- 

priata. The   lutrle  rm>ik-,  ill  inn«n\  was 

the  fins  of  the  authentic  modes  of  the  an- 
cienti;  find  jrnive  nilhiT  limn  ifny. 

DOIl  WICfij  or  DOR'MENT,  h  arcliitee- 
tuxf.  a  wiaduw  made  in  the  roftf  uf  a  build- 
infc 

DUll'MANT,  an  epithet  tfjepp-ssire  nf  a 
state  of  iFiQi.-ii.in  or  tleep,  H  tmca  wu  apeak 
Of  donnanl  STtfrflsJa,  W  such  as  ft  m&in  se- 
veral months  in  the  year  apparently  liFclass, 
or,  jjt  lease,  ia  utfcw  mscUfUy.  The  period 
of  hmg  Bleep  ifi»nFT*ily  bi^ins  "*rn-n  the 
food  nt"  the  animal  groTRra  sewrce,  ami  mac- 
tivity  spreads  Of  Br  the  vefPtable  kingdom. 
Instinct  at  this  time  impels  the  animals  to 
seftlc  a  safe  place  for  their  period  of  rest. 
The  bat  hi.b:s i( nf ] f  ind wk caves,  mm  walls 
o£  decwyed  biEilili'n[Fa ;  the  hedging  enve- 
lope* himself  In  leave*,  and  generally  Bffd- 
ceala  hmttctfiii  (am  brakes;  and  til  mar- 
mot bnnet  himself  in  the  ftfOUIli.  In  this 
peri  nd  wo  oh  serve  in  I  heiunTnaK  tii'-i  ■  de- 
crta&L  *jf  Au Liljjii.  heat;  and  secondly,  that 
they  breathe  much  ttluwu'  >*__  uhjik  uuia* 
terruptedly  than  at  other  times.  The  di- 
gestion is  also  much  diminished ;  the  sto- 
mach and  intestines  are  usually  empty; 
and  even  if  the  animals  are  awakened,  they 
do  not  manifest  symptoms  of  appetite,  ex- 
cept in  heated  rooms.  The  causes  of  the 
dormant  state  of  animals  have  generally 
been  sought  in  a  peculiar  construction  of 
the  organs ;  but  the  immediate  cause  pro- 
ducing this  torpidity,  is  mostly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, the  cold.  Frogs,  serpents,  and  li- 
zards, kept  in  artificial  cold,  may  remain 
for  years  in  this  state;  hence  they  have 
been  sometimes  found  enclosed  in  stones, 
in  which  they  have  been  perhaps  for  cen- 
turies. The  other  lower  animals,  as  snails 
insects,  &c,  are  also  subject  to  a  similar 
torpidity.  A  state  of  partial  torpor  takes 
place  in  the  case  of  the  common  Dear,  the 
badger,  and  the  racoon.  The  bear  begins 
to  be  drowsy  in  November,  when  he  is  par- 
ticularly fat,  and  retires  into  his  den,  which 
he  has  lined  with  moss,  and  where  he  but 
rarely  awakes  in  winter.-— —Dormant,  in  he- 
raldry, is  used  for  the  posture  of  a  lion,  or 
any  other  beast  lying  along  in  a  sleeping 
attitude,  with  the  head  on  the  fore  paws, 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the 
couchant,  where,  though  the  beast  be  lying, 

yet  he  holds  up  his  head. Dormant  (or 

.sleeping)  partner,  one  who  takes  no  share 
in  the  active  business  of  a  partnership,  but 
is  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  profits,  and  sub- 
ject to  a  share  of  the  losses.  To  be  of  any  use 
such  a  partner  ought  to  have  sufficient  ca- 
pital to  assist  the  concern  in  an  emergency, 
or  when  circumstances  seem  to  warrant  it. 


_/,  a  gem 
mammiferous  quadrupeds,  of  the  order 
Glirei.  During  the  rigour  of  winter  they 
retire  to  their  bed  of  moss  or  dry  leaves, 
made  in  a  hollow  tree  or  under  shrubs,  and 
rolling  themselves  up,  fall  into  a  torpid  or 
lethargic  state ;  which  lasts,  with  little  in- 
terruption, throughout  that  cheerless  sea- 
son. Sometimes  they  experience  a  short 
revival,  in  a  warm,  sunny  day,  when  they 
take  a  little  food,  and  then  relapse  into 
their  former  condition. 

DOR'NOCK,  a  kind  of  figured  linen,  of 
stout  fabric,  manufactured  for  coarse  table 
cloths.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  town 
in  Scotland,  where  it  was  first  made. 

DOR'SAL,  an  epithet  for  what  belongs 
or  relates  to  the  back,  as  the  dorsal  fins  of 
fishes. 

DORSIFEROUS,  in  botany,  a  term  for 
plants  of  the  capillary  kind,  without  stalks, 
and  which  bear  their  seeds  on  the  back  of 
their  leaves. 

DORYPH'ORI,  in  antiquity,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  the  life  •guard  men  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors. 

DOSE,  the  quantity  of  any  medicine  pre- 
scribed by  the  physician  to  be  taken  by  the 
patient  at  one  time.— Dote,  in  chemistry, 
the  quantity  of  any  substance  which  is  add- 
ed to  any  solution,  in  order  to  produce  any 
chemical  effect. 

DOSSIL,  in  surgery,  a  pledget  or  piece 
of  lint  made  into  a  cylindrical  form. 

DOTAGE,  the  childishness  and  imbe- 
cility of  old.  age. 

DOTTEREL,  the  name  of  different  spe- 
cies of  fowls,  of  the  genus  Charadriut,  and 
the  grallic  order:  as  the  Alexandrine  dot- 
terel, the  ringed  dotterel,  &c. 

DOUBLE  ENTENTE  (French),  a  term 
applied  to  a  word  of  two  different  meanings. 

Double-entendre,  any  phrase  which  has 

a  covert  as  well  as  an  obvious  meaning. 

DOUB'LET,  among  lapidaries,  a  counter- 
feit stone  composed  of  two  pieces  of  crystal, 
with  a  colour  between  them,  so  that  they 
have  the  same  appearance  as  if  the  whole 
substance  were  coloured. 

DOUB'LING  a  cape,  is  to  sail  round  or 
pass  beyond  it,  so  that  the  point  of  land 
shall  separate  the  ship  from  her  former  si- 
tuation, or  lie  between  her  and  any  distant 
observer. 

DOUBLOON',  a  Spanish  coin  of  the  va- 
lue of  twopistoles,  or  81.  6s.  sterling. 

DOUBT,  uncertainty  of  mind;  or  the 
act  of  withholding  our  assent  from  any  pro- 
position, on  suspicion  that  we  are  not  tho- 
roughly apprised  of  the  merits  or  from  not 
being  able  peremptorily  to  decide  between 
the  reasons  for  and  against  it. 

DOUCEUR',  a  present  or  bribe  for  the 
acquirement  of  any  desired  object. 

DOUCINE,  [French),  in  architecture,  a 
moulding  concave  above  and  convex  below, 
serving  as  acymatiumtoadelicate  cornice. 

DOVE,  in  ornithology  (a  wild  pigeon,  a 
species  of  Cohtmba),  of  which  there  are 
three  sorts,  namely  the  ring-dove,  the  largest 
of  the  pigeon  tribe,  so  wild  that  it  cannot 
be  domesticated ;  the  ttock-dove,  that  is  ml- 
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gratory:  and  the  turtle-dove,  a  thy  and  re- 
tired bird  tiring  in  the  woods. 

DOVB-TAIE,  in  carpenter,  the  manner 
of  fastening  boards  together  by  letting  one 
piece  into  another,  in  the  form  Of  a  dove's 
tail  spread,  or  wedge  reversed ;  which  is  the 
strongest  of  all  jointings. 

DOWAGER,  in  law,  properly  a  widow 
who  enjoys  a  dower ;  particularly  applied  as 
a  title  to  the  widows  of  princes  and  nobility. 
The  widow  of  a  king  is  a  queen-dowager. 

DOWER,  in  law,  the  portion  which  a 
widow  has  of  her  husband's  lands,  to  enjoy 
dtrrrncr  Tirr  V'fi\ 

wWM,  the  softest  and  moat  deli  rate 
feathers  of  birds,  particular  1)'  of  recsa, 
duds,  and  EWiLHi,  prowing  nil  the  ik-ck 
and   part  of  the  Urrttt,    The  mLr  rL  .,* 

yield*  the  hc&t  kini\. Alwj  the  fine  t>a- 

thery  suhstnnce  hy  which  si-Pils  pre  con- 
veyed to  a  distance  by  Ihu  wind;  uj.  jti  tlie 
da  n  ili  linn  uriii  r  hi  it  I?, 

DOWNS,  Luuiki  or  elevations  of  Hind, 
whir.h  the  tea  far  hers  rvrid  furins  qI-icl^  its 
Shore,  and  whieh  sent  it  U  H  bftrrn'r,  The 
term  is  aim  applied  to  tracts  of  uakej  innd 
on  which  ihtep  usually  gniie.- — TAf  fJutna 
is  &  famous  nisdsteiid  on  the  rnaFf  -i  Knt, 
between  the  North  nnd  WftntLi  t'nrHiifld, 
raifward 


where  toth  the  outward  uud    hurur 
bound   ships  I'r.'^ui-iiitv   mukr>   nmne 


til 


i'7» 


age,  and  is  defended  by  the  castles  of  Deal, 
Dover,  and  Sandwich,  as  well  as  by  the 
Goodwin  Sands. 

DOWRY,  the  money  or  fortune  which 
the  wife  brings  her  husband  in  marriage : 
it  is  otherwise  called  maritagium,  marriage- 
goods,  and  differs  from  dower. Dowry  is 

also  used,  in  a  monastic  sense,  for  a  sum  of 
money  given  with  a  female  upon  entering 
her  in  some  religious  order. 

DOXOL'OGY,  in  Christian  worship,  a 
hymn  in  praise  of  the  Almighty.  There  is 
the  greater  and  lesser  dozology;  the  an- 
gelic hymn,  "  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,"  ftc. 
is  the  greater  doxology ;  the  letter, "  Glory  be 
to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,"  ftc. 

DRACHM,  a  Grecian  coin  of  the  value 

of  seven  pence  three  farthings. Drachm 

is  also  a  weight,  containing  sixty  grains,  or 
the  eighth  part  of  an  ounce.  It  is  often 
written  dram. 

DRA'CO,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation 
in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

DRA'CO  VO'LANS,  a  meteor  in  cold 
marshy  countries,  consisting  of  phosphu- 
retted  or  carburetted  hydrogen,  which,  in 
certain  excitements  and  combinations,  be- 
comes luminous. There  is,  likewise,  a 

"  draco  volans,"  an  insect,  found  in  Africa 
and  India,  and  distinguished  from  the  lizard 
tribe,  merely  by  having  a  broad,  lateral 
membrane,  strengthened  by  radii  or  bony 
processes :  it  wanders  about  trees,  and  is 
able,  by  means  of  the  membrane,  to  spring 
from  bough  to  bough,  and  support  itself  for 
a  few  moments  in  the  air;  it  feeds  on  in- 
sects. It  is  a  harmless  and  inoffensive  ani- 
mal, and  in  its  very  limited  power  of  flying 
resembles  the  flying  squirrel  or  the  bat. 
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DRACUN'CULUS,  in  botany,  a 
of  ins,  a  plant  with  a  long  stalk,  si 

like  the  belly  of  a  serpent. In  mec 

DraeuneuU  are  small  long  worms,  which 
breed  in  the  muscular  parts  of  the  arms  and 
legs,  and  are  called  Guinea  worm*,  being 
common  among  the  natives  of  Guinea. 

DRAFT,  in  commerce,  a  bill  drawn  by 
one  person  upon  another  for  a  sum  of 
money.— —In  military  affairs,  the  selecting 
or  detaching  of  soldiers  from  an  army,  or 
from  a  military  post.  Also,  the  act  of 
drawing  men  to  serve  in  the  militia. 

DRAG,  a  machine  consisting  of  a  sharp 
square  frame  of  iron,  encircled  with  a  net, 
and  commonly  used  to  rake  the  mud  off 
from  the  platform  or  bottom  of  the  docks, 
or  to  clean  rivers. 

DRAG'.NET,  a  net  to  be  drawn  on  the 
bottom  of  a  pond  or  river  for  taking  fish. 

DRAGOMAN,  an  interpreter  in  the  East, 
whose  office  it  is  to  interpret  for  the  Eu- 
ropean ambassadors  at  the  Ottoman  court. 

DRAG'ON,  a  kind  of  winged  serpent, 
much  celebrated  in  the  romances  of  the 

middle  ages. In  8cripture,  dragon  seems 

sometimes  to  signify  a  large  marine  fish  or 
serpent,  and  sometimes  a  venomous  land 


serpent 
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RAG'ONET,  a  fish  with  a  slender  round 
body,  coloured  with  yellow,  blue,  and  white. 
It  breathes  and  ejects  water  through  two 
orifices  at  the  top  of  the  head,  like  the  ce- 
taceous tribe. 

DRAG'ON-FLY,  the  Libella,  a  particu- 
larly ravenous  insect,  with  four  extended 
wings.  There  are  many  species,  with  a 
great  variety  of  colours;  and  they  hover 
over  stagnant  waters. 

DRAGONNB'B,  in  heraldry,  the  term  for 
a  lion  or  other  beast,  where  the  upper  half 
resembles  a  lion,  ftc.,  but  the  other  half 
goes  off  like  the  hinder  part  of  a  dragon. 

DRAGON'S-BjU)OD,  a  resinous  juice 
obtained  by  incision  from  several  plants, 
found  between  the  tropics.  It  comes  from 
the  East  Indies,  in  small  flat  cakes  or 
round  balls,  or  in  oval  drops  wrapped  in 
leaves,  and  knotted  like  a  chaplet.  It  is 
opaque,  of  a  deep  reddish  brown,  brittle, 
and  has  a  smooth  and  shining  conehoidal 
fracture.  Its  taste  is  slightly  astringent ; 
and  when  burnt,  it  emits  an  odour  some- 
what like  benzoin.  It  is  used  chiefly  for 
tingeing  spirit  and  turpentine  varnishes, 
for  preparing  gold  lacquer,  and  for  staining 
marble,  to  which  it  gives  a  red  tinge.  It 
was  formerly  in  high  repute  as  a  medicine, 
but  at  present  is  very  little  used. 

DRAGON'S  HEAD,  in  botany,  the  Dra- 
cocephalum,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  many 
species,  most  of  them  herbaceous. Dra- 
gon's Head  and  Tail,  the  name  given  by 
astrologers  to  the  points  of  the  ecliptic 
plane  crossed  by  the  moon  in  its  orbits ;  to 
the  former  of  which  they  ascribe  good 
fortune,  and  to  the  latter,  bad. 

DRAGOON',  a  kind  of  light  horseman, 
of  French  origin,  trained  to  fight  either  in 
or  out  of  the  line,  in  a  body  or  singly,  chiefly 
on  horseback,  but,  if  necessary,  on  foot 
also.    Experience  proving  that  they  did  not 
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answer  the  end  designed,  they  were  hardly 
ever  used  in  infantry  service,  and  now  form 
a  useful  kind  of  cavalry,  mounted  on  horses 
too  heavy  for  the  hussars,  and  too  light  for 
the  cuirassiers. 

DRAINING,  in  agriculture,  a  method  of 
improving  the  soil  by  withdrawing  the 
water  from  it.  Where  the  land  is  composed 
of  such  soils  as  are  liable  to  admit  and  re- 
tain the  excesses  of  moisture,  they  are  ex- 
posed to  much  injury  and  inconvenience 
from  the  retention  and  stagnation  of  water : 
they  consequently  require  artificial  means 
to  drain  and  render  them  capable  of  afford- 
ing good  crops.  To  effect  this  there  are 
various  modes,  adapted  to  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  the  land,  its  situation,  &c.,  the  true 
knowledge  of  which  forms  an  important 
feature  in  the  business  of  a  practical  agri- 
culturist, and  will  well  repay  his  care.  By 
a  judicious  system  of  under-draining,  large 
tracts  of  land,  apparently  worthless,  have 
been  brought  into  a  state  of  high  cultivation; 
nay,  we  have  ourselves  been  informed,  by  a 
large  landed  proprietor,  whose  estates  are 
situated  on  the  northern  borders  of  Glouces- 
tershire, and  who  has  paid  the  most  sedulous 
attention  to  this  practice,  that  the  time  is 
not  very  remote  when  some  of  his  own 
land,  now  worth  forty  shillings  per  acre, 
was  let  for  five ! 

DRAM' A,  the  name  of  all  compositions 
adapted  to  recitation  and  action  on  the 
stage,  whether  tragedy,  comedy,  opera,  or 
farce ;  in  which  are  displayed,  for  instruc- 
tion and  amusement,  all  the  passions,  feel- 
ings, errors,  and  virtues,  of  the  human  race 
in  real  life.  The  elements  of  the  dramatic 
art  are  found  among  all  nations ;  and  every 
people  which  has  made  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion, has,  at  the  same  time,  shewn  some  taste 
for  it.  The  drama,  says  Vossius,  owes  its 
rise  to  the  days  of  festivity ;  for  in  ancient 
times,  it  was  usual  for  men,  when  they 
gathered  in  the  fruits  or  the  earth,  to  meet 
together  that  they  might  sacrifice  to  the 
deity,  and  unbend  their  minds  from  the 
fatigues  of  the  harvest.  Hence  arose  two 
sorts  of  poetry,  the  one  grave,  in  praise  of 
the  gods,  the  other  jocose  and  full  of  lam- 
poons directed  against  each  other.  From 
the  former  arose  tragedy ;  from  the  latter, 
satire,  comedy,  and  buffoonery.  The  Eu- 
ropeans are  indebted  for  the  drama,  as  for 
so  many  other  productions  of  civilization, 
to  the  Greeks.  From  them  it  passed  to 
the  Romans,  whose  acquisitions  in  civiliza- 
tion were  in  part  preserved,  and  in  part  re- 
vived by  the  Italians ;  but  the  dramatic  ge- 
nius-who  has  surpassed  all  ancient  and  mo- 
dern writers,  in  universality  of  conception 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  appeared 
in  the  person  of  our  own  unrivalled  Shak- 
speare.  In  the  beginning  of  the  middle 
ages,  when  everything  noble  was  buried 
under  the  deluge  of  barbarism,  the  dra- 
matic art  was  lost,  or  existed  only  among 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  in  plays  im- 
provisated  at  certain  festivals ;  for  instance, 
at  the  carnival.  These  were  attacked  ai 
heathenish,  immoral,  and  indecent  exhibi- 
tions ;  but  the  favour  which  they  enjoyed 


among  the  people,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  induced  the  clergy  to  encourage  the* 
atrical  exhibitions  of  subjects  from  sacred 
history.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
exact  period  when  theatrical  amusements 
were  first  introduced  into  England ;  but  they 
are  mentioned  as  having  existed  very  early 
by  William  Fits-Stephen,  a  monk  of  Canter- 
bury, in  his  Dttcriptio  nobUi$*imm  eivitatis 
Lundon*.  written  soon  after  the  year  1170. 
"  London,  instead  of  common  interludes  be- 
longing to  the  theatre,  has  plays  of  a  more 
holy  subject ;  representations  of  those  mi- 
racles which  the  holy  confessors  wrought, 
or  of  the  sufferings  wherein  the  glorious 
constancy  of  the  martyrs  did  appear." 
These  representations  being  mentioned  as 
neither  new  nor  uncommon,  we  may  rea- 
sonably conclude  them  to  be  of  a  date  still 
more  ancient ;  and  they  continued  a  long 
time  after  to  be  the  only  subjects  for  the 
drama.  These  Myetertee,  as  they  were 
at  that  time  denominated,  were  followed 
by  a  species  of  the  drama,  styled  Mo- 
ralities, in  which  the  senses,  passions, 
affections,  virtues,  and  vices,  were  per- 
sonified, and  constituted  the  characters: 
these  being  of  a  moral  turn,  and  con- 
trived to  entertain  as  well  as  instruct,  soon 
exhibited  some  dawnings  of  poetry,  with  oc- 
casional attempts  at  wit  and  humour, 
which  naturally  introduced  comedy:  the 
earliest  English  piece,  meriting  that  title, 
is  Gammer  Gurton'e  Needle,  written  by  Dr. 
Still  $  performed  at  Christ's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  printed  in  1551. The  moral 

influence  of  dramatic  representations  on 
the  manners  of  a  people  is  far  greater  than 
may  generally  be  supposed;  and  in  our 
opinion  there  is  no  class  of  persons  more 
deserving  of  public  esteem  than  those  cen- 
sors of  histrionic  performances,  who  sit  in 
judgment  on  them,  and  conscientiously 
award  their  praise  or  censure.  Both  dra- 
matists and  managers  who  endeavour  to 
exalt  the  character  of  the  stage,  cannot  be 
too  highly  commended  or  rewarded;  while 
such  as  ignobly  study  to  gratify  a  depraved 
taste,  are  fit  objects  for  the  severest  re- 
prehension. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS,  the  characters 
represented  in  a  drama. 

DRAS'TICS,  medicines  which  operate 
speedily  and  effectually. 

DRATERY,  in  sculpture  and  painting, 
the  representation  of  the  clothing  of  human 
figures;  also  hangings,  tapestry,  curtains, 
and  most  other  things  that  are  not  flesh  or 
landscape. 

DRAUGHT,  in  architecture,  the  de- 
lineation of  any  intended  building,  &c— — 
In  navigation,  the  depth  of  water  necessary 
to  float  a  vessel;  or  the  depth  to  which  a 
ship  sinks  when  laden ;  as,  a  ship  of  ten 

feet    draught. Draught*,    an   amusing 

game  played  on  a  chequered  board,  like  the 
chess-board. — —Draught-hook$,  the  iron 
hooks  fixed  oh  the  cheeks  of  a  cannon- 
carriage,  used  in  drawing  the  gun  back- 
wards and  forwards. Draught  horu,  a 

horse  used  in  drawing  carts,  &c.,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  saddle-horse. 
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DRAWBACK,  in  commerce,  a  term  used 
to  signify  the  remitting  or  pairing  back  of 
the  duties  previoasly  paid  on  a  commodity, 
on  its  being  exported  ;  so  that  it  may  be 
sold  in  a  foreign  market  on  the  same  terms 
as  if  it  had  not  been  taxed  at  all.  By  this 
device,  therefore,  merchants  are  enabled  to 
export  commodities  loaded  at  home  with 
heavy  duties,  and  to  sell  them  abroad  on 
the  same  terms  as  those  fetched  from  coun- 
tries where  they  are  not  taxed. In  a  po- 
pular sense,  drawback  signifies  any  loss  of 
advantage,  or  deduction  from  profit. 

DRAW,  a  word  used  in  a  variety  of  situ- 
ations, and  in  some  of  very  opposite  mean- 
ings,  but  in  most  of  its  uses  it  retains 
some  shade  of  its  original  sense— to  pull, 
to  move  forward  by  the  application  of  force, 
or  to  extend  in  length.  It  expresses  an 
action  gradual  or  continuous,  and  leisurely, 
yet  not  requiring  the  toil  and  difficulty 
which  its  kindred  word  drag  implies. 

DRAWER  and  DRAWEE,  in  commerce, 
the  drawer  is  he  who  draws  a  bill  of  ex- 
change or  an  order  for  the  payment  of 
money ;  and  the  drawee,  the  person  on 
whom  it  is  drawn. 

DRAWING,  the  art  of  representing  the 
appearances  of  objects  upon  a  flat  surface, 
by  means  of  an  outline  which  describes 
their  form  and  shadow,  situation,  distance, 
&c.     [See  Painting,  Perspective,  &c.j 

DRAWING-ROOM,  a  room  appropriated 
for  the  reception  of  company  at  court;  or  to 
which,  in  common  cases,  parties  withdraw 
after  dinner.  Also,  the  company  assembled 
at  court  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  sove- 
reign. 

DREAM,  a  series  of  thoughts  which  oc- 
cupy the  mind  of  a  sleeping  person,  and 
which  therefore  are  not  under  the  command 
of  reason.  According  to  Wolfius,  every 
dream  takes  its  rise  from  some  sensation, 
and  is  continued  by  the  succession  of  phan- 
tasms in  the  mind.  He  observes,  that  though 
it  be  certain,  a  priori,  from  the  nature  of  the 
imagination,  that  dreams  must  begin  by 
some  sensation,  yet  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
confirm  this  by  experience ;  it  being  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  those  slight  sen- 
sations, which  give  rise  to  dreams,  from 
Cintasms  or  objects  of  imagination.  It 
often  been  argued,  that  the  state  of  the 
sor'  ™  -V--  "  — ■-■  nf  the  most  powerful 

S roofs  of  hrr  iimnuri-Uity  and  excellence, 
lent  ti  jitarljf  tibnei-red  to  be  the  image  of 
dejili.  anil  this  r  cm  porary  death,  we  see, 
does  mil  destroy  Hie  i>ower  of  thinking:  the 
sow  J,  indeed.,  senus  to  be  deprived  of  the 
nobler  fsfakic*,  but  that  is  only  caused  by 
the  still  *ub&i*tjng  mi  ion  between  her  and 
the  deeping  hudy,  which  clogs  and  renders 
her  icbb  wuic  cuiu  powerful.  Her  higher 
faculties  are  impeded  by  the  indisposition 
of  the  bodily  organs,  and  suspended  by  her 
union  with  them  whilst  they  are  in  a  dead 
and  torpid  state,  and  rise  in  perfection  and 
vigour  according  as  her  material  fetters  less 
encumber  her.  Be  the  cause  of  dreams 
whatever  it  may,  or  the  impressions  which 
they  leave  on  the  mind  ever  so  powerful, 
they  never  ought  to  create  superstitious 


anxiety  and  solicitude,  nor  be  converted  into 
presages  and  predictions  at  variance  with 
the  dictates  of  cool  reason  and  sober  judg- 
ment. 

DREDG'ING,  the  process  of  catching 
oysters,  by  the  removing  or  dragging  mud 

with  dredges,  &c. Dredging -machine,  an 

engine  used  to  take  up  mud  or  gravel  from 
the  bottom  of  rivers,  docks,  &c. 

DREGS,  the  feculent  sediment  of  li- 
quors. Also  waste  or  worthless  matter: 
hence,  figuratively,  the  most  vile  and  des- 
picable characters ;  as,  the  dregs  of  society. 

DRESS,  clothes  worn  as  the  covering  or 
ornament  of  the  body;  and  generally, 
though  not  always,  applied  to  elegant  at- 
tire.  To  drew,  is  a  military  term  for  ar- 

rangingthe  men  in  line. 

DRIFT,  a  heap  of  any  matter  driven  to- 
gether; as,  a  drift  of  snow  or  sand. 

Br\ft,  in  mining,  a  passage  cut  out  under 
the  earth,  betwixt  shaft  and  shaft,  or  turn 

and  turn. Drift,  in  navigation,  the  angle 

which  the  line  of  a  ship's  motion  makes 
with  the  nearest  meridian,  when  she  drives 
with  her  side  to  the  waves,  and  is  not  go- 
verned by  the  helm. Drift-sail,  a  sail 

used  under  water,  veered  out  right  ahead 
by  sheets,  as  other  sails  are.  It  serves  to 
keep  the  ship's  head  right  upon  the  sea  in 
a  storm,  and  to  hinder  her  driving  too  fast 

in  a  current. A  boat  is  also  said  to  drift, 

or  go  a  drift,  when  it  floats  on  the  water 
without  any  one  to  row  or  steer  it. 

DRILL,  in  mechanics,  a  small  instru- 
ment for  making  such  holes  as  punches 
will  not  conveniently  serve  for.  Drills  are 
of  various  sizes,  and  are  chiefly  used  by 
smiths  and  turners. To  drill,  in  a  mili- 
tary sense,  to  teach  and  train  raw  soldiers 

to  their  duty,    by  frequent  exercise. 

Drilling,  in  husbandry,  a  mode  of  putting 
seed  into  the  ground  by  a  machine  called  a 
drill  plough,  which  makes  channels  in  the 
ground  and  lets  the  seed  into  them,  so  that 
it  comes  up  in  rows  at  regular  distances 
from  each  other. 

DROMEDARY.     [See  Cambl.] 

DRONE,  the  male  of  the  honey  bee.  It 
is  larger  than  the  working  bee,  but  less  than 
the  queen  bee.  The  drone  makes  no  honey ; 
and  after  living  a  few  weeks,  they  are  killed 
or  driven  from  the  hive. 

DROP,  a  small  portion  of  any  fluid  in  a 
spherical  form ;  as,  a  drop  of  water,  a  drop 
of  laudanum,  &c. The  part  of  a  gal- 
lows which  sustains  a  criminal  before  he  is 
executed,  and  which  suddenly  drops  after 
the  fatal  cord  is  attached  to  him To  drop 


iem,  in  seaman's  language,  is  to  Blacken 
i  velocity  of  a  vessel  to  let  another  pass 


DROP'SY.in  medicine,  an  unnatural  col- 
lection of  watery  humour,  either  throughout 
the  whole  body,  or  in  some  part  of  it,  as  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  It  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  persons  who  are  debilitated  by 
disease.  The  dropsy  takes  different  names 
according  to  the  part  affected ;  as  ascites, 
or  dropsy  of  the  abdomen,  hydrocephalus, 
or  water  in  the  head,  &c. 

DItOS'ERA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
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class  5  Pentandria,  order  5  Pen  tagynia,  they 
are  herbaceous  and  of  small  size,  and  very- 
singular  in  their  structure.  The  leaves  are 
furnished  with  glandulous  hairs  on  the 
upper  surface,  and  fringed  round  the  edge : 
these  hairs  have  each  a  small  globule  of 
pellucid  liquor  like  dew,  continuing  even  in 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  in  the  full- 
est exposure  to  the  sun.  Hence  the  Eng- 
lish name  "the  sun-dew."  The  Drosera 
acaulit  has  a  sessile  flower  in  the  bosom 
of  the  root  leaves.  These  plants  have  the 
property  of  entrapping  small  insects  within 
their  folded  leaves. 

DROSOM'ETER,  an  instrument  for  as- 
certaining the  quantity  of  dew  which  falls. 
It  consists  of  a  balance,  one  end  of  which 
is  furnished  with  a  plate  to  receive  the 
dew,  the  other  containing  a  weight  pro- 
tected from  it. 

DROVE,  a  number  of  animals  collected 
together,  and  driven  in  one  bod  v.  When 
merely  collected,  we  say  a  herd  of  cattle,  or 
a  flock  of  sheep ;  but  a  drove  is  a  herd  or 
flock  driven.  He  who  drives  them  is  called 
a  drover. 

DROWNING,  the  extinction  of  the  vital 
powers,  caused  by  immersion  in  a  liquid. 
If  a  man,  unable  to  swim,  fells  into  the 
water,  he  instinctively  makes  every  exer- 
tion to  escape  from  it;  for  a  time  he  strug- 
gles, but  at  last  becomes  exhausted,  and 
sinks.  The  methods  of  treatment  recom- 
mended by  the  London  Humane  Society 
for  the  recovery  of  persons  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animation  ought  to  be  kept  in 
every  house,  and  known  to  every  indivi- 
dual; and  in  all  cases,  medical  assistance 
should  be  immediately  sent  for.  In  the 
mean  time,  avoid  all  rough  usage,  and  at- 
tend to  the  following  cautions:  never  hold 
the  body  up  by  the  feet ;  nor  roll  the  body 
on  casks ;  nor  rub  the  body  with  salts  or 
spirit b  ;  nor  inject  tobacco-smoke  or  infu- 
sion of  tobacco ;  but  convey  the  body  care- 
fully, with  the  head  and  shoulders  support- 
ed in  a  raised  position,  to  the  nearest  house : 
strip  the  body,  and  rub  it  dry;  then  wrap 
it  in  hot  blankets,  and  place  it  in  a  warm 
bed,  in  a  warm  chamber;  put  bladders  or 
bottles  of  hot  water,  or  heated  bricks,  to 
the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  and  foment  the  body  with  hot  flan- 
nels ;  but,  if  possible,  immerse  the  body  in 
a  warm  bath,  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear 
without  pain,  as  this  is  preferable  to  the 
other  means  of  restoring  warmth.  Do  not, 
however,  suspend  the  use  of  the  other  means 
at  the  same  time.  These  observations  are 
recommended  in  the  absence  of  a  medical 
practitioner.  He,  perhaps,  will  see  it  ne- 
cessary to  employ  electricity,  injections, 
&c.^  The  treatment  recommended  by  the 
society  is  to  be  persevered  in  three  or  four 
hours ;  for  it  is  a  very  erroneous  opinion, 
that  persons  are  irrecoverable  because  life 
does  not  soon  make  its  appearance. 

DRUG,  a  general  name  for  substances 
used  in  medicine,  sold  by  the  druggist,  and 
compounded   by    apothecaries,  &c.    It  is 

also    applied    to   dyeing   materials. In 

commerce,  any  article  lying  on  hand,  or 


become  unsaleable,  is  called  a  drug. -A 

mortal  or  deadly  drug,  is  poison. 

DRUG'GET,  a  coarse  woollen  fabric, 
used  for  covering  carpets,  and  sometimes 
as  an  article  of  clothing  by  females  of  the 
poorer  classes. 

DRU'IDS,  the  priests  or  ministers  of  the 
ancient  Britons  and  Gauls,  resembling,  in 
many  respects,  the  bramins  of  India.  The 
Druids  were  chosen  out  of  the  best  fami- 
lies ;  and  were  held,  both  by  the  honours 
"of  their  birth  and  their  office,  in  the  great- 
est veneration.  They  are  said  to  have  un- 
derstood astrology,  geometry,  natural  his- 
tory, politics,  and  geography ;  they  had  the 
administration  of  all  sacred  things;  were 
the  interpreters  of  religion,  and  the  judges 
of  all  affairs ;  and,  according  to  Caesar,  they 
believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
its  transmigration  through  different  bodies. 

DRUM,  a  military  musical  instrument 
in  form  of  a  cylinder,  hollow  within,  and 
covered  at  the  ends  with  vellum,  which  is 
stretched  or  slackened  at  pleasure  by  the 
means  of  small  cords  and  sliding  knots.  It 
is  beat  upon  with  sticks.  Some  drums  are 
made  of  brass,  but  they  are  commonly  of 
wood.  There  are  several  beats  of  the  drum, 
as  the  chamade,  reveille,  retreat,  &c— — 
Drum  of  the  ear,  the  hollow  part  of  the  ear, 
behind  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum; 
which  latter  is  a  tense  membrane,  closing 
the  external  passage  of  the  ear,  and  receiv- 
ing the  vibrations  of  the  air. 

DRUN'KENNESS,  intoxication.  Phy- 
sically considered,  it  consists  of  a  preterna- 
tural compression  of  the  brain,  and  a  dis- 
composure of  its  fibres,  occasioned  by  the 
fumes  or  spirituous  parts  of  liquors ;  so 
that  the  drunkard's  reason  is  disordered, 
and  he  reels  or  staggers  in  walking.  Drunk- 
enness appears  in  different  shapes,  in  dif- 
ferent constitutions:  some  it  makes  gay, 
some  sullen,  and  some  furious.  Hobbes 
makes  voluntary  drunkenness  a  breach  of 
the  law  of  nature,  which  directs  us  to  pre- 
serve the  use  of  our  reason.  Paley  calls  it 
"a  social  festive  vice;"  and  says,  "the 
drinker  collects  his  circle;  the  circle  natu- 
rally spreads;  of  those  who  are  drawn 
within  it,  many  become  the  corrupters  and 
centres  of  sets  and  circles  of  their  own ; 
every  one  countenancing,  and  perhaps 
emulating  the  rest,  till  a  whole  neighbour- 
hood be  mfected  from  the  contagion  of  a 
single  example."  Drunkenness  is  punish- 
able by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  in  law 
is  no  excuse  for  any  crime  committed  du- 
ring the  paroxysm. 

DRUPE,  in  botany,  a  pulpy  fruit,  con- 
taining a  nut  or  stone,  with  a  kernel  like 
the  plum,  cherry,  apricot,  Ac.  Hence  the 
epithet  drupaceous,  for  fruit  consisting  of 
drupes. 

DRUSE,  in  mining,  a  cavity  in  a  rock, 
having  its  interior  surface  studded  with 
crystals,  or  filled  with  water. 

DRY'ADS,  in  the  heathen  theology,  a  sort 
of  deities  or  nymphs,  which  the  ancients 
thought  inhabited  groves  and  woods.  They 
differed  from  the  Hamadryads,  these  latter 
being  attached  to  some  particular  tree  with 
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which  they  were  born,  and  with  which  they 
died ;  whereas  the  Dryad*  were  goddesses 
of  trees  and  woods  in  general. 

DRY'ITE,  in  geology,  fragments  of  pe- 
trified or  fossil  wood  m  which  the  struc- 
ture of  the  wood  is  recognised. 

DRY-ROT,  a  fungus  which  grows  in  tim- 
ber, decomposes  its  fibres,  and  produces 
rapid  decay.  Dry-rot  is  so  called  by  archi- 
tects in  contradistinction  only  to  the  more 
usual  circumstances  of  decay  to  which  wood 
is  liable  i  such  a  designation  however  does 
not  appear  the  most  eligible,  as  it  is  now 
sufficiently  ascertained  to  arise  only  from 
moisture.  The  dry  rot,  then,  consists  in  a 
more  or  less  rapid  decomposition  of  the 
substance  of  the  wood  from  moisture  depo- 
sited on  it  by  condensation :  to  the  action 
of  which  it  is  more  disposed  in  certain  situ- 
ations than  in  others;  and  this  moisture 
:es  more  quickly  on  wood  which  most 
ds  with  the  saccharine,  or  fermentable 
principle  of  the  sap.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  causes  for  this  species  of  decay  s 
some  buildings  have  it  from  the  locality  of 
their  situations,  others  from  the  nature  of 
the  material  employed,  and  some  from  a  too 
rapid  finishing,  when  it  takes  place  from 
situation,  vis.  damp  walls  near  the  earth's 
surface,  it  is  generally,  if  not  universally, 
occasioned  by  the  percolation  of  water 
from  the  higbe*  adjoining  grounds,  which 
thus  intercepted  in'  its  current  attempts  to 
follow  the  general  hydrostatic  law  of  eleva- 
ting itself  hy  the  syphon  hue,  to  a  height 
equal  to  that  from  whence  it  had  its  origin. 
When  the  cause  arises  from  the  state  of  the 
material,  or  from  the  too  rapid  finishing,  or 
indeed  any  other  stimulus,  the  effectuaTre- 
medy  is  to  char,  or  carbonize  the  surface  of 
the  wood.  Many  persons  have  written  on 
this  subject,  and  the  nostrums  proposed 
are  as  numerous  as  their  authors :  but  no 
means  of  checking  the  evil  can  be  depended 
upon,  except  that  of  removing  the  corrupt- 
ed and  contagious  matter,  and  admitting  a 
free  circulation  of  air. 

DUALISTIC,  an  epithet  derived  from 
the  dual  number  in  Greek.    The  dualistic 
system 
there  are 
tive,  the  other  , ... 

DU'AL,  in  grammar,  that  number  which 
is  used,  <in  some  .languages,  to  designate 
two  things,  whilst  the  plural  exists  to  ex- 
press many. 

DU'ALISM,  the  philosophical  exposition 
of  the  nature  of  things  by  the  adoption  of 
two  dissimilar  primitive  principles,  not  de- 
rived from  each  other. In  theology,  da- 

aUtm.  is  the  doctrine  of  those  who  maintain 
that  only  certain  elected  persons  are  capa- 
ble of  admission  to  eternal  happiness,  and 
that  all  the  rest  will  be  subject  to  eternal 
condemnation. 

DUCAT,  a  foreign  coin  of  different  va- 
lues, and  which  are  either  of  silver  or  gold. 
The  silver  ducat  is  generally  of  the  value  of 
is.  6d.  sterling,  and  the  gold  ducat  of  twice 
that  value. 

DUCATOON',  a  silver  coin,  struck  chiefly 
in  Italy,  value  about  4s.  3d.  sterling ;  but 


a  of  Anaxagoras  and  Plato  taught  that 
are  two  principles  in  nature,  one  ac< 


the  gold  ducatoon  of  Holland  is  worth 
twenty  florins. 

DUXES  TE'CUM,  {bring  with  thee), 
in  law,  a  writ  commanding  a  person  to  ap- 
pear on  a  certain  day  in  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  to  bring  with  him  some  writings, 
evidences,  or  other  things,  which  the  court 
would  view. 

DUCTILITY,  the  property  of  some  me- 
tals, as  gold,  silver,  copper,  &c.  which  ren- 
ders them  capable  of  being  extended  by 
hammering  or  drawing,  without  breaking. 
Thus  a  single  grain  of  gold  may  be  beat 
into  an  extent  of  several  square  feet,  and 
yet  the  leaf  remain  so  compact,  as  not  to 
transmit  the  rays  of  light;  and  Dr.  Halley 
found  that  a  small  cube  of  gold,  whose  side 
is  the  1-lOOth  part  of  an  inch  only,  contains 
2,433,000  visible  parts.  M.  Reaumur  shews 
that  in  the  common  way  of  drawing  gold- 
wire,  a  cylinder  of  silver  22  inches  long 
and  one  and  a  half  inch  in  diameter  is 
stretched  to  1,163,620  feet,  or  is  634,692 
times  longer  than  before,  whieh  amounts 
to  about  97  leagues.  To  wind  this  thread 
on  silk,  for  use,  it  is  first  flattened,  in  doing 
whieh  it  stretches  at  least  one-seventh 
further,  so  that  the  22  inches  are  now  111 
leagues ;  but  in  the  flattening,  instead  of 
one-seventh,  it  could  be  stretched  one- 
fourth,  which  would  bring  it  to  120  leagues  I 

DUCT,  in  medicine,  any  vessel  or  tube 
in  the  animal  body,  by  which  the  blood, 
ebyle,  lymph,  &c.  are  carried  from  one  part 
to  another.  Also,  the  vessels  of  plants  in 
which  the  sap  is  conveyed. 

DUCH%  the  territory  or  dominions  of 
a  duke. 

DUCK'WEED,  or  DUCK'8-MEAT,  a 
plant  growing  in  ditches  and  stagnant 
waters,  and  serving  as  food  for  ducks  and 
geese. 

DUE,  that  which  one  contracts  to  pay  or 
perform  to  another;  that  which  law  or 
justice  requires  to  be  paid  or  done.  Also, 
that  which  office,  rank,  station,  or  estab- 
lished rules  of  right  or  decorum,  require  to 
be  given  or  performed. 

DU'EL,  in  law,  was  originally  a  combat 
between  two  persons  for  the  trial  of  the 
truth;  but  is  now  a  premeditated  battle 
between  two  persons  on  some  private  quar- 
rel, in  which,  if  death  ensue,  both  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  seconds  are  guilty  of  murder. 

An  unpremeditated  sudden  fight  is  a 

rsntontre* 

DUENTtA,  an  old  woman  who  is  kept 
to  guard  a  younger. 

DUET',  or  DUETTO,  in  music,  a  song 
or  air  in  two  parts. 

DUKE,  a  sovereign  prince  in  Germany, 
and  the  highest  title  of  honour  in  England 
next  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.    His  consort 

is  called  a  duckets. In  England,  among 

the  Saxons,  the  commanders  of  armies,  &c. 
were  called  dukes,  duces,  without  any  addi- 
tion, till  Edward  III.  made  his  son,  the 
Black  Prince,  duke  of  Cornwall;  after 
whom  there  were  more  made  in  the  same 
manner,  the  title  descending  to  their  pos- 
terity. Duke,  at  present,  is  a  mere  title  of 
dignity,  without  giving  any  domain,  terri- 
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tory,  or  Jurisdiction  over  the  place  from 
whence  the  title  is  taken. 

DULOC'RACY,  a  government  in  which 
slaves  and  the  lowest  order  of  the  people 
have  the  power. 

DUMO'SiE,  the  43d  Linncan  natural 
order  of  plants,  containing  shrubs  and 
bushes,  as  the  elder,  &c. 

DUL'CIFIED  SPIRITS,  a  term  formerly 
applied  to  the  different  ethers ;  as,  the  dul- 
cified spirits  of  nitre  and  vitriol. 

DUL'CIMER,  a  musical  instrument 
played  by  striking  brass  wires  with  little 
sticks. 

DUMB.  The  most  general,  if  not  the 
sole  cause  of  dumbness,  is  the  want  of  the 
sense  of  hearing ;  and  nothing  is  more  fal- 
lacious than  the  idea,  that  the  want  of 
speech  is  owing  to  the  want  of  mental  ca- 
pacity. The  necessity  of  communication, 
and  the  want  of  words,  oblige  him  who  is 
dumb  to  observe  and  imitate  the  actions 
and  expressions  which  accompany  various 
states  of  mind  and  of  feeling,  to  indicate 
objects  by  their  appearance  and  use,  and  to 
describe  the  actions  of  persons  by  direct 
imitation,  or  pantomimic  expression.  Hence 
what  has  been  called  the  natural  sign  lan- 
guage has  been  adopted  by  instructors  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  order  to  express  all 
the  ideas  we  convey  by  articulate  sounds. 
This  language,  in  its  elements,  is  to  be 
found  among  all  nations,  and  has  ever  been 
the  medium  of  communication  between 
voyagers  and  the  natives  of  newly  disco- 
vered countries.  The  more  lively  nations 
of  Europe,  belonging  to  the  Celtic  race, 
the  French,  Italians,  &c.  make  great  use  of 
it,  in  connexion  with  words,  and  sometimes 
even  without  them.  The  more  phlegmatic 
people  of  the  Teutonic  race,  in  England 
and  Germany,  are  so  little  disposed  to  it, 
that  they  regard  it  as  a  species  of  affecta- 
tion or  buffoonery  in  their  southern  neigh- 
bours. The  method  of  instructing  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  which  has  been  most  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  this  country,  consists 
in  teaching  the  pupil  the  relation  between 
the  names  of  objects  and  the  objects  them- 
selves, the  analysis  of  words  into  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  and  the  particular  gesture 
which  he  is  to  attach  to  each  word  as  its 
distinctive  sign — showing  to  him  also  the 
meaning  of  collective  words,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  denoting  individual  ob- 
jects, or  parts  of  objects.  It  is  out  of  our 
power  to  enter  into  details  in  this  place ; 
but  those  readers  who  seek  further  infor- 
mation will  find  it  in  a  book  published  in 
1809,  on  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  by  Dr.  Watson,  who  had  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  asylum  for  this  purpose, 
which  was  established  in  London,  in  1792. 
[See  also  the  article  Dbafbbss.] 

DUN,  of  a  colour  partaking  of  a  dull 

brown  and  black. To  dun,  to  press  for 

the  payment  of  money  by  repeatedly  calling 
for  it.  Hence  an  importunate  creditor  is 
called  a  dun. 

DUN'NAGE,  in  commercial  navigation, 
loose  wood  laid  in  the  bottom  and  against 
the  sides  of  the  ship's  hold,  in  order  to 


prevent  the  cargo  from  being  injured  in  the 
event  of  her  becoming  leaky. 

DUN'NING,  a  particular  method  of 
curing  cod-fish,  practised  off  the  coast  of 
New  Hampshire,  in  North  America.  It  is 
thus  described :— "  the  cod  are  taken  in  deep 
water,  split,  and  stack-salted;  then  laid  in 
a  pile  for  two  or  three  months,  in  a  dark 
store,  covered  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
time  with  salt  hay  or  ell-grass,  and  pressed 
with  some  weight.  In  April  or  May,  they 
are  opened  and  piled  again  as  close  as  pos- 
sible in  the  same  dark  store,  till  July  or 
August,  when  they  are  fit  for  use." 

DUODE"CIMAL8,  in  arithmetic,  are 
numbers  proceeding  in  a  proportion  of 
twelves ;  in  the  same  way  as  decimals  pro- 
ceed in  a  proportion  of  tens.  This  rule  is 
used  by  workmen  and  artificers  iu  com- 
puting the  contents  of  their  work.  Di- 
mensions are  usually  taken  in  feet,  inches, 
and  parts.  — —  Duoden'ary  Arithmetic,  is 
that  in  which  the  local  value  of  the  figures 
increases  in  a  twelvefold  proportion. 

DUODE"CIMO,  having  or  consisting  of 
twelve  leaves  to  a  sheet ;  or  a  book  in  which 
a  sheet  is  folded  into  twelve  leaves. 

DUODE'NUM,  in  anatomy,  the  first  of 
the  small  intestines. 

DUTION,  a  double  cocoon,  formed  by 
two  or  more  silk-worms. 

DU'PLE,  among  mathematicians,  an 
epithet  applied  to  a  ratio,  where  the  ante- 
cedent, term  is  double  the  consequent,  or 
where  the  exponent  of  the  ratio  is  2 :  thus 
the  ratio  of  8  to  4  is  a  duple  ratio. Bub- 
duple  ratio  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  former, 
or  as  1  to  2.    Such  is  4  to  8,  or  6  to  12. 

DU'PLICATE,  a  copy  or  transcript. 

Duplicate  proportion  or  ratio,  is  the  pro- 
portion of  the  square  of  one  number  to  the 
square  of  another. 

DU'PLICATURE,  in  anatomy,  the  fold 
of  a  membrane  or  vessel. 

DUPLI"CITY,  the  act  of  dissembling 
one's  real  opinions  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealing them  and  misleading  persons  in  the 
conversation  and  intercourse  of  life. 

DU'RA  MATER,  in  anatomy,  the  mem- 
brane which  lies  between  the  bones  of  the 
skull  and  the  parts  of  the  brain,  and  also 
dividing  it  into  two  parts. 

DURESS',  in  law,  is  restraint  or  compul- 
sion ;  as,  where  a  person  is  wrongfully  im- 
prisoned, or  restrained  of  his  liberty,  con- 
trary to  law;  or  is  threatened  to  be  killed, 
wounded,  or  beaten,  till  he  executes  a  bond, 
or  other  writing.  Any  bond,  deed,  or  other 
obligation,  obtained  by  duress,  will  be  void 
in  law;  and  in  an  action  brought  on  the 
execution  of  any  such  deed,  the  party  may 
plead  that  it  was  brought  by  duress. 

DURANTE,  in  law.  During;  as, durante 
bene  placito,  during  pleasure ;  durante  mi- 
nore  ettate,  during  minority ;  durante  vitd, 
during  life. 

DUR'RA,  a  sort  of  millet  cultivated  in 
North  Africa. 

DUSK,  a  middle  degree  between  light  and 
darkness;  as  twilight,  or  the  dunk  of  the 
evening.  Hence  the  words  dusky,  duski- 
ness, &c. 
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DU'TY,  in  commerce,  any  tax  or  excise ; 
a  sum  of  money  required  by  government  to 
be  paid  on  the  importation,  exportation,  or 
consumption  of  goods.-^In  a  military 
sense,  the  business  of  a  soldier  or  marine 

on  guard. In  its  universal  application, 

duty  includes  any  natural,  moral,  or  legal 
obligation ;  as,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citi- 
zen of  a  state  to  pay  obedience  to  its  laws ; 
obedience,  respect,  and  kindness  are  the 
duties  which  children  owe  their  parents. 

DUUMTIRI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  ge- 
neral appellation  given  to  magistrates,  com- 
missioners, and  officers,  where  two  were 
joined  together  in  the  same  function.  The 
office,  dignity,  or  government  of  two  men 
thus  associated,  was  called  a  duumvirate. 

Duumviri  capital**,  were  the  judges  in 

criminal  causes :  from  their  sentence  it  was 
lawful  to  appeal  to  the  people,  who  only 
had  the  power  of  condemning  a  citizen  to 

death. Duumviri  municipals,  were  two 

magistrates  in  some  cities  of  the  empire, 
answering  to  what  the  consuls  were  at 
Rome ;  they  were  chosen  out  of  the  body 
of  the  decuriones ;  their  office  usually  lasted 
five  years,  apon  which  account  they  were 
frequently  termed  quinquinales  magistrates. 
Duumviri  navales,  were  the  commis- 
saries of  the  fleet.  The  duty  of  their  office 
consisted  in  giving  orders  for  the  fitting  of 
ships,  and  giving  their  commissions  to  the 

marine  officers,  &c. Duumviri  sacrorum, 

were  magistrates  created  by  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  for  the  performance  of  the  sacri- 
fice, and  keeping  of  the  Sibyl's  books. 
They  were  chosen  from  among  the  patri- 
cians, and  held  their  office  for  life:  they 
were  exempted  from  serving  in  the  wars, 
and  from  the  offices  imposed  on  the  other 
citizens,  and  without  them  the  oracles  of 
the  Sibyls  could  not  be  consulted. 

DWARF,  in  general,  an  appellation  given 
to  things  greatly  inferior  in  size  to  that 
which  is  usual  in  their  several  kinds :  thus 
there  are  dwarfs  of  the  human  species, 
dwarf-trees,  &c.  The  Romans  were  so  pas- 
sionately fond  of  dwarfs,  that  they  often  used 
artificial  methods  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
boys  designed  for  dwarfs,  by  inclosing 
them  in  boxes,  or  by  the  use  of  tight  ban- 
dages. 

DY'EING,  the  art  of  impregnating  and 
giving  a  lasting  colour  to  Bilks,  cloths,  and 
other  substances,  whereby  their  beauty  is 
much  improved,  and  their  value  enhanced. 
Dyeing,  properly  so  called,  is  a  chemical 
process ;  and  in  order  that  it  may  succeed, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  colouring  matters 
should  be  dissolved  in  some  fluid,  and  that 
their  attraction  to  that  fluid  should  be  less 
than  that  to  the  stuff.  The  essential  cir- 
cumstances in  dyeing  are  to  ascertain  the 
affinities  of  the  colouring  substance  ;  first, 
to  the  solvents;  secondly,  to  those  sub- 
stances which  modify  its  colour,  increase 
its  brilliancy,  and  strengthen  its  union  with 
stuff;  thirdly,  to  the  different  agents  which 
may  change  the  colour,  and  principally  to 
air  and  light.  In  dyeing,  the  term  mordant 
is  applied  to  those  substances  which  serve 
as  intermedia  between  the  colouring  parti- 


cles and  the  stuff  to  be  dyed,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating,  or  of  modifying 
their  combination,  and  by  their  means  co- 
lours are  varied,  brightened,  made  to  strike, 
and  rendered  more  durable.  The  principal 
substances  employed  as  mordants  are  alu- 
minous salts,  lime,  metallic  oxydes,  some 
astringent  substances,  and  animal  matters. 
The  three  simple  colours  in  dyeing  are  red, 
yellow,  and  blue ;  all  other  colours  are  com- 
pounded of  these.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
cultivated  the  art  of  dyeing  with  some  de- 
gree of  scientific  precision;  but  Tyre  was 
the  nation  of  antiquity  that  made  it  the 
staple  of  its  commerce  ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  purple,  the  sacred  symbol  of 
royal  and  sacerdotal  dignity,  was  a  colour 
discovered  in  that  city,  and  that  it  contri- 
buted to  its  opulence  and  grandeur.  The 
moderns  have  obtained  from  the  new  world 
several  dye- drugs  unknown  to  the  ancients ; 
such  as  cochineal,  Brazil  wood,  logwood, 
annatto,  &c.;  but  the  vast  superiority  of 
our  dyes  over  those  of  former  times,  must 
be  ascribed  principally  to  the  employment 
of  pure  alum  and  solution  of  tin  as  mor- 
dants; substances  which  give  to  our  com- 
mon dye-stuffs  remarkable  depth,  dura- 
bilityand  lustre. 

DYNAM'ETER,  an  instrument  for  de- 
termining the  magnifying  power  of  tele- 
scopes. 

DYNAMOMETER,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  relative  strength  of  men  and 
other  animals. 

DY8'CRA8Y,  in  medicine,  an  ill  habit  or 
vitiated  state  of  the  humours. 

DYS'ENTERY,  in  medicine,  a  disease  in 
which  the  excrements  consist  chiefly  of 
blood,  mucus,  and  other  morbid  matter, 
accompanied  with  griping  of  the  bowels, 
&c. 

DYS'ODILE,  a  species  of  coal  of  a  green- 
ish or  yellowish  gray  colour,  in  masses  com- 
posed of  thin  layers.  Its  odour  when  burn- 
ing is  very  fetid. 

DYS'OREXY,  in  medicine,  a  bad  or  de- 
praved appetite. 

DYNAM'ICS,  the  science  of  moving 
powers,  particularly  of  the  motion  of  bo- 
dies mutually  acting  on  one  another,  inves- 
tigates the  laws  which  govern  complicated 
phenomena,  as  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  oscillating  bodies,  revolving  bodies, 
&c.  under  all  circumstances. 

DY'NASTY,  a  race  or  series  of  princes 
who  have  reigned  successively  in  any  king- 
dom ;  as  the  dynasties  of  Egypt  or  Persia. 

DYTIS'CUS,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of 
insects  of  the  coleopterous  order. 

DYSPEP'SIA,  or  DYSPEP'SY,  in  medi- 
cine, difficulty  of  digestion.  Hence  those 
who  are  afflicted  with  indigestion  are  termed 
dyspeptic  persons.  The  disorder  of  the  diges- 
tive function  is  the  most  frequent  and  pre- 
vailing of  the  ailments  that  afflict  man  in 
the  civilized  state ;  all  classes  and  all  ages 
suffer  from  its  attacks.  But  the  increased 
prevalence  of  dyspepsia  or  indigestion,  in 
modern  times,  arises  from  the  more  frequent 
injury  done  to  the  stomach  and  its  func- 
tions, directly,  by  the  habits  of  luxurious 
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indulgence,  which  have  been  exceedingly 
extended ;  and  indirectly,  by  the  multipli- 
cation of  intellectual  and  moral  agitations, 
from  the  extension  of  the  commercial  and 
financial  operations  of  society,  the  greater 
activity  ana  employment  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  and  the  augmentation  of  political, 
social,  and  individual  reverses. 


DY8THONY,  in  medicine,  a  difficulty  of 
speaking,  occasioned  by  an  ill  disposition 
of  the  organs  of  speech. 

DYSPNCE'A,  in  medicine,  a  difficulty  of 
breathini 


DYS'URY,  in  medicine,  difficulty  in  dis- 
charging the  urine,  attended  with  pain  and 
r__5 rk^i 


E. 


E,  the  fifth  letter  in  the  alphabet,  and  the 
second  vowel,  has  different  pronunciations 
in  most  languages.  The  French  have  their 
e  open,  e  masculine,  and  e  feminine  or 
mute.  In  English  there  are  three  kinds  of 
e;  open,  as  in  wear,  bear;  long,  as  in  here, 
mere,  me;  and  short,  as  in  voet,lupt,  $*e.  As 
a  final  letter  it  is  generally  quiescent :  but  it 
serves  to  lengthen  the  sound  of  the  pre- 
ceding vowel,  as  in  mane,  cane,  thine,  which 
without  the  final  e  would  be  pronounced 
man,  can,  thin.  In  many  other  words  the 
final  0  is  silent,  as  in  examine,  definite,  &c. 
As  a  numeral,  E  stands  for  250.  In  sea- 
charts,  E  stands  for  East :  E  by  N.  and 
E  by  S.  East  by  North,  and  East  by 
South. 

EAGLE,  a  rapacious  fowl,  of  the  genus 
Falco,  is  called,  on  account  of  his  great 
strength  and  the  rapidity  and  elevation  of 
his  flight,  the  king  of  birds.  There  are  se- 
veral species ;  as  the  sea-eagle,  or  ossifrage, 
which  feeds  on  fish ;  the  golden  eagle,  three 
feet  long,  with  wings  extending  above  seven 
feet,  which  devours  fawns,  lambs,  kids,  &c. ; 
the  cin»rejui  eagle,  common  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Europe;  the  crying  or  plaintivt 
eagle,  of  Siberia  and  Asia;  and  also  the 
bald  or  white-headed  eagle,  which  preys 
on  flesh  and  fish.  The  talons  and  bills  of 
all  the  species  are  strong  and  terrible  ; 
their  sight  is  keen  and  distant  and  they 
live  to  a  great  age.— -Eagle,  in  herald- 
ry, one  of  the  most  noble  bearings  in  ar- 
moury, and,  according  to  the  learned  in 
that  science,  ought  to  be  given  to  none  but 
such  as  greatly  excel  in  courage  and  magna- 
nimity   Among  the  ancients,  the  eagle 

was  held  sacred  to  Jupiter,  and  placed  on 
his  sceptre,  as  the  carrier  of  the  lightning, 
and  thereby  expressive  of  superior  domi- 
nion. In  this  sense  he  is  used  as  the  em- 
blem and  symbol  of  nations,  princes,  and 
armies.  As  the  standard  of  an  army,  the  ea- 
gle was  first  used  by  the  Persians.  Among 
the  Romans,  it  was  either  of  gold  or  silver, 
borne  singly  on  the  point  of  a  staff,  till  the 
time  of  Constantine,  when  the  empire  being 
divided  into  the  eastern  and  western,  the 
eagle  was  afterwards  represented  with  two 
heads.  During  the  sway  of  Napoleon,  the 
French  took  for  their  standard  an  eagle  with 
his  wings  folded ;  and  an  eagle  standing 
with  outspread  wings,  is  the  military  em- 


blem of  the  United  States  of  America.—— 
The  eagle  is  also  the  badge  of  several  or- 
ders, as  the  black  eagle  and  the  red  eagle  of 
Prussia,  the  white  eagle  of  Poland,  &c. 

E'AGLET,  a  diminutive  of  eagle,  proper- 
ly signifying  a  young  eagle. In  heraldry, 

when  there  are  several  eagles  on  the  same 
escutcheon,  they  are  termed  eaglets. 

E'AGLE-STONE,  in  mineralogy,  an  ar- 
gillaceous oxyde  of  iron,  varying  in  size 
from  that  of  a  walnut  to  a  man's  head ;  of 
a  spherical  or  oval  shape ;  having  a  rough 
surface,  and  being  essentially  composed  of 
concentric  layers.  In  the  centre  is  gene- 
rally a  kernel  or  nucleus,  sometimes  move- 
able, and  always  differing  from  the  exterior 
in  colour  and  density.  The  ancients  gave 
them  the  name  of  eagle-stones,  from  an  idea 
that  the  eagle  carried  them  to  her  nest  to 
facilitate  the  laying  of  her  eggs. 

EAR,  the  organ  of  hearing;  a  cartilagi- 
nous substance  attached  to  the  head  for 
conveying  undulations  of  air  to  the  nerves 
and  brain.  The  external  cartilage  collects 
the  sound  into  the  concha,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  the  tympanum,  like  the  skin  of  a 
drum,  and  beneath  the  tympanum  is  a  ca- 
vity, terminated  by  a  tube  called  the  Eutta- 
chian  tube;  and  further  on  are  several 
winding  passages  filled  with  a  watery  fluid, 

in  which  the  nerves  are  situated. Ear, 

in  music,  denotes  that  internal  sense  by 
which  we  perceive  and  judge  of  harmony, 
and  distinguish  musical  sounds.— —Ear, 
among  gardeners,  a  name  given  to  the 
leaves  that  first  appear  from  the  seed 
which  differ  considerably  from  other  leaves. 

EARING,  in  seamen's  language,  a  small 
rope  employed  to  fasten  the  upper  corner 
of  a  sail  to  its  yard. 

EARL,  a  title  of  British  nobility,  between 
a  marquis  and  a  viscount;  now  the  third 
degree  of  rank.  William  the  Conqueror 
first  made  this  title  hereditary,  giving  it  in 
fee  to  his  nobles,  and  allotting  them  for  the 
support  of  their  state  the  third  penny  out 
of  the  sheriff's  court,  issuing  out  of  all 
pleas  of  the  shire  whence  they  had  their 
title.  At  present  the  title  is  accompanied 
by  no  territory,  private  or  judicial  rights, 
but  confers  nobility,  and  an  hereditary 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  official  in- 
struments, they  are  called  by  the  king, 
"trusty  and  well-beloved  cousins,"  an  ap- 
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pellation  as  ancient  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.  For  some  time  after  the  Norman  con- 
quest they  were  called  countt,  and  their 
wives  to  the  present  day  are  styled  count- 

euet. The  EarFa  coronet  has  no  flowers 

raised  above  the  circle,  like  that  of  a  duke 
and  a  marquis,  but  only  points  rising,  and 
a  pearl  on  each  of  them. 

EARL  MARSHAL  OF  ENGLAND,  a 
great  officer  who  had  anciently  several 
courts  under  his  jurisdiction,  as  the  court 
of  chivalry,  and  the  court  of  honour.  Un- 
der him  is  also  the  herald's  office,  or  col- 
lege of  arms.  He  has  some  pre-eminence 
in  the  Marshalsea  court,  where  he  may 
sit  in  judgment  against  those  who  offend 
within  the  verge  of  the  king's  court.  This 
office  is  of  great  antiquity  in  England,  and 
has  been  for  several  ages  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  the  Howards. 

EARN'EST,  in  commercial  law,  money 
advanced  by  the  buyer  of  goods,  to  bind  the 
seller  to  the  performance  of  a  verbal  bar- 
gain. 

EAR'RING,  an  ornament  worn  at  the 
ear,  by  means  of  a  ring  passing  through 
the  lobe,  with  a  pendant  of  diamonds 
or  pearls,  &c.  attached. 

EARTH,  in  astronomy  and  geography, 
one  of  the  primary  planets,  being  the  ter- 
raqueous globe  which  we  inhabit.  In  re- 
mote antiquity,  the  earth  was  regarded  as  a 
flat,  circular  body,  floating  on  the  water: 
but  the  great  distances  which  men  were 
able  to  travel  soon  refuted  this  limited  idea 
as  an  optical  illusion;  and  the  spherical 
form  of  the  earth  was  consequently  sus- 
pected. According  to  the  Ptolemaic  system 
it  was  supposed  to  be  immovable  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe;  but  according  to 
that  of  Copernicus  it  moves  from  west  to 
cast,  so  as  to  occasion  the  succession  of 
day  and  night,  and  also  annually  round  the 
sun,  so  as  to  cause  the  different  seasons. 
By  some  of  the  ancients  its  form  was  sup- 
posed to  be  like  that  of  an  oblong  cylinder ; 
by  others,  of  the  form  of  a  drum ;  and  by 
others,  a  plane  surface.  Succeeding  ages 
have,  however,  demonstrated  it  to  be  nearly 
spherical ;  and  among  other  considerations 
for  this  theory,  the  following  are  given: 
—1.  All  the  appearances  of  the  heavens, 
both  at  land  and  at  sea,  are  the  same  as 
they  would  be  if  the  earth  were  a  globe. 

2.  In  eclipses  of  the  moon,  which  are  caused 
by  the  shadow  of  the  earth  falling  upon  the 
moon,  this  shadow  is  always  circular,  and  a 
body  can  be  no  other  than  a  globe,  which 
in  all  situations  casts  a  circular  shadow. 

3.  Several  navigators  have  sailed  quite 
round  the  globe,  steering  their  course  di- 
rectly south  and  west  till  they  came  to  the 
Magellanic  sea,  and  from  thence  to  the 
north  and  west,  till  they  returned  to  their 
port  from  the  east;  and  all  the  pheno- 
mena which  should  naturally  arise  'from 
the  earth's  rotundity,  happened  to  them. 
How,  indeed,  could  the  earth  appear,  from 
every  possible  position,  as  a  surface  bounded 
by  the  Armament,  if  it  were  not  a  sphere 
encircled  by  it  ?  How  else  could  the  ho- 
rizon grow  wider  and  wider,  the  higher  our 


position  ?  Or  how  could  the  fact  be  ex- 
plained, that  we  see  the  tops  of  towers  aud 
mountains,  at  a  distance,  before  the  bases 
become  visible  ?  It  is  true,  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  not  an  exact  geometrical 
globe,  but  then  the  inequalities  are  so  in- 
considerable, that  the  highest  mountain 
bears  no  greater  proportion  to  the  bulk  of 
the  earth,  than  a  grain  of  dust  does  to  a 
common  globe.  The  figure  of  the  earth 
then  was  reckoned  by  mathematicians  and 
geographers  as  perfectly  spherical,  except- 
ing the  small  inequalities  in  its  surface,  of 
mountains  and  valleys,  till  it  engaged  the 
attention  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Mr. 
Huvgens,  who  demonstrated  from  the  laws 
of  hydrostatics,  and  the  revolution  of  the 
earth  about  its  axis,  that  its  figure  was  not 
a  true  sphere,  but  an  oblate  spheroid  flat- 
tened towards  the  poles.  Various  measure- 
meats  have  since  put  this  beyond  all  doubt. 

Sixe  of  the  Earth.    Not  only  the  figure 

of  the  earth  has  been  ascertained,  but  its 
magnitude;  and  it  is  found  that  its  diame- 
ter is  equal  to  7,958  miles  in  length  :  cir- 
cumference 25,000:  superficies  198,944,206 
square  miles :  solidity  26,393,000,000  cubic 
miles.  It  is  also  imagined  that  the  unex- 
plored portions  of  the  earth  and  seas  con- 
tain 160,522,026  square  miles,  and  the  inhab- 
ited part  of  the  earth  is  equal  to  38,422,180, 
in  the  following  proportions,  viz.  in  Europe, 
4,456,065 ;  in  Asia,  10,968,423 ;  in  Africa, 
9,664,817;  America,  14,142,875. The  "ex- 
terior turface  of  the  earth  consists  of  gra- 
nitic and  primary  mountains,  which  slope 
beneath  the  general  surface ;  while  that 
surface  consists  of  rocks  and  strata  of 
later  formation,  or  of  mixed  soil  and  ruins 
of  rocks,  which  appear  to  have  been  often 
displaced  by  the  sea;  the  great  accumula- 
tion of  which,  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
leads  to  a  supposition  that  the  seas  alter- 
nately preponderate  in  each  hemisphere. 
The  interior  of  the  earth  is  entirely  un- 
known to  us,  as  the  depth  to  which  we 
have  been  able  to  penetrate  is  nothing  in 
comparison  with  its  diameter:  it  is  useless 
therefore  to  speculate  on  the  various  hypo- 
theses regarding  its  formation. Motion 

of  the  Earth.  The  earth  has  a  triple  motion. 
1.  A  diurnal  motion  round  its  own  axis, 
from  west  to  east,  in  24  hours,  which  occa- 
sions the  perpetual  succession  of  days  and 
nights.  2.  An  annual  motion  round  the 
sun  in  a  year,  which  produces  the  different 
seasons,  and  the  lengthening  and  shorten- 
ing of  days.  3.  That  motion  by  which  the 
poles  of  the  world  revolve  about  the  poles 
of  the  ecliptic,  and  occasion  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, or  more  properly,  the  retrogression 
of  the  earth's  nodes. — The  theory  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth  has  become  memorable 
in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  show- 
ing, as  it  does,  a  marked  ability  in  man  to 
resist  the  impressions  produced  by  appear- 
ances, and  to  believe  the  contrary  of  that 
which  had  been  believed  and  taught  for 
many  centuries.  The  invention  of  the  te- 
lescope, by  means  of  which  the  rotation  of 
Jupiter  was  soon  observed,  but  still  more 
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Newton's  discovery  of  universal  gravity, 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  celestial  motions, 
established  the  theory  of  the  earth's  mo- 
tion ;  and,  in  modern  times,  no  man  of  in- 
telligence any  longer  doubts  it. 

EARTHENWARE,  or  POTTERY. 
Under  the  head  "Chibawabb"  will  be 
found  such  observations  as  would  be  per- 
fectly applicable  here:  we  therefore  beg  to 
refer  to  it.  We  shall,  however,  devote  a 
few  sentences  to  the  state  of  its  manufac- 
ture in  this  country,  particularly  as  regards 
its  rise  and  present  importance  in  the  dis- 
trict called  the  Potteries  in  Staffordshire. 
The  Potteries  comprise  a  number  of  vil- 
lages, with  a  population  amounting  to 
above  60,000,  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  which  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture; 
and  it  is  believed  that  when  Mr.  Wedgwood 
began  his  discoveries  and  brought  forward 
his  improvements  there  in  1760,  the  popu- 
lation was  scarcely  one  third  of  that  num- 
ber. The  best  clay  from  which  the  Staf« 
fordshire  ware  is  made,  comes  from  Dor- 
setshire ;  and  a  second  quality  from  Devon- 
shire. It  is  composed  of  about  24  parts  of 
alumine,  and  76  of  silica,  with  some  other 
ingredients  in  very  small  proportions.  This 
clay  is  very  refractory  in  high  heats,  a  pro- 

Eerty  which,  joined  to  its  whiteness  when 
timed,  renders  it  peculiarly  valuable  for 
pottery.  It  is  also  the  basis  of  all  the  yel- 
low biscuit-ware  called  "  cream  colour," 
and  in  general  of  what  is  called  the  "print- 
ing body;"  as  also  for  the  semi-vitrified 
porcelain  of  Wedgwood's  invention,  and  of 
the  tender  porcelain.  .  It  is  estimated  that 
the  value  of  the  different  sorts  of  earthen- 
ware produced  at  the  Potteries  may  amount 
to  1,500,0002.  a-year;  and  that  the  earthen- 
ware produced  at  Worcester,  Derby,  and 
other  parts  of  the  country,  may  amount  to 
about  750,0002. ;  making  the  whole  value  of 
the  manufacture  2,250,0002.  a-year.  It  has 
with  great  truth  been  said,  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  manufacture  which  is  so  inte- 
resting to  contemplate  in  its  gradual  im- 
provement and  extension  as  that  of  earth- 
enware, presenting,  as  it  does,  so  beautiful 
a  union  of  science  and  art,  in  furnishing  us 
with  the  comforts  and  ornaments  of  civil- 
ized life.  Formed  from  substances  origin- 
ally of  no  value,  the  fabrication  has  induced 
labour  of  such  various  classes,  and  created 
skill  of  such  various  degrees,  that  nearly 
the  whole  value  of  the  annual  produce  may 
be  considered  an  addition  made  to  the  mass 
of  national  wealth. 

EARTH'QUAKE,  a  concussion  or  vibra- 
tion of  the  ground,  usually  preceded  by  a 
rattling  sound  in  the  air,  or  by  a  subter- 
raneous rumbling  noise;  and  sometimes 
accompanied  by  rents,  and  by  shaking  of 
the  surface,  so  as  to  swallow  up  towns  and 
tracts  of  country.  At  one  time  it  is  hardly 
perceptible;  at  another,  it  is  so  violent, 
that  it  nut  only  demolishes  the  works  of 
art,  but  changes  the  appearance  of  the 
ground  itself.  Sometimes  the  surface  of 
the  ground  remains  unbroken ;  sometimes 
it  bunts  open  into  clefts  and  chasms ;  and 
then  occasionally  appears  the  phenomenon 


of  the  eruption  of  gases,  and  also  of  flames, 
with  the  ejection  of  water,  mud,  and 
stones,  as  in  volcanic  eruptions.  Volcanoes 
are,  indeed,  only  so  many  spiracles  serving 
for  the  discharge  of  this  subterranean  fire, 
when  it  is  thus  assembled ;  and  where  there 
happens  to  be  such  a  structure  and  con- 
formation of  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth, 
that  the  fire  may  pass  freely  and  without 
impediment  from  the  caverns  therein,  it 
gathers  into  these  spiracles,  and  then  rea- 
dily and  easily  gets  out  from  time  to  time 
without  shaking  or  disturbing  the  earth : 
bnt  where  a  communication  is  wanting,  or 
the  passages  are  not  sufficiently  large  and 
open,  so  that  it  cannot  come  at  these  spi- 
racles, without  first  forcing  and  removing 
all  obstacles,  it  heaves  up  and  shakes  the 
earth,  till  it  makes  its  way  to  the  mouth  of 
the  volcano;  where  it  rushes  forth,  some- 
times in  flames  of  vast  volume  and  velocity. 
Earthquakes  are  sometimes  confined  to  a 
narrow  space,  which  is  properly  the  effect 
of  the  re-action  of  the  fire ;  and  they  shake 
the  earth  just  as  the  explosion  of  a  powder- 
magazine  causes  a  sensible  concussion  at 
the  distance  of  several  leagues.  These  ob- 
servations furnish  grounds  for  the  conclu- 
sion, that  earthquakes  cannot  proceed  from 
external  causes,  but  arise  from  certain 
powers  operating  within  the  circumference 
or  crust  of  the  earth.  The  subterranean, 
thunder-like  noises;  the  shaking,  raising, 
and  bursting  asunder  of  the  earth;  the 
emission  of  fire  and  flames,  and  the  .ejection 
of  mineral  substances ;  all  occur,  occasion- 
ally, in  earthquakes  as  well  as  in  volcanic 
eruptions,  even  when  at  a  distance  from 
active  volcanoes.  All  the  observations,  in 
fact,  that  have  been  made,  tend  to  prove, 
that  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions 
are  effects  of  the  same  chemical  process 
(so  to  speak),  which  must  have  its  seat 
at  a  great  depth  beneath  the  earth's  sur- 
face. 

EARTHING,  in  agriculture  and  garden- 
ing, signifies  the  covering  of  shrubs  and 
plants,  as  vines,  celery,  &c.  with  earth. 

EARTH'-NUT,  a  kind  of  plant,  the  pods 
or  nuts  of  which  ripen  under  ground.  The 
nuts  yield  a  quantity  of  oil. 

EARTH'-WORM,  a  worm  bred  under 
ground,  being  the  common  species  of  the 
worm. 

EARTHS,  in  a  popular  sense,  may  be 
considered  those  solid  bodies  composing 
the  mineral  strata,  which  are  incombust- 
ible, colourless,  not  convertible  into  metals 
by  ail  the  ordinary  methods  of  reduction, 
or,  when  reduced  by  scientific  experiments, 
possessing  but  an  evanescent  metallic  ex- 
istence. But,  to  describe  earth*  according 
to  the  rules  of  chemical  science,  we  should 
say,  that  they  are  tasteless,  inodorous,  un- 
inflammable substances,  occurring  in  inti- 
mate union  with  each  other,  and  with  va- 
rious acids  and  metallic  oxydes.  .Under 
these  circumstances,  they  constitute  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  the  strata,  gravel,  and 
soil,  forming  the  mountains,  plains,  and 
valleys  of  our  globe.  Their  number  is  ten, 
and  their  names  are  silex,  alumina,  magne- 
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sia,  lime,  barytes,  ttrontite$,  zircon,  glycine, 
yttria,  and  thorina ;  the  properties  of  which 
we  have  noticed  in  their  several  places. 
The  earths  were  regarded  as  simple  bodies 
until  the  brilliant  researches  of  Sir  H. 
Davy  proved  them  to  be  compounds  of 
oxygen  with  peculiar  bases. 

EAR'-TRUMPET,  an  instrument  used  by 
persons  partially  deaf,  to  strengthen  the 
sensation  of  sound,  by  collecting  and  con- 
ducting it  through  a  funnel-shaped  tube  to 
the  seat  of  the  sense  of  hearing. 

EAR'WIG,  in  entomology,  the  Forficula 
avrieularia,  an  insect  with  sheath  wings, 
which  was  formerly  imagined  to  creep  into 
the  ear,  but  this  idea  does  not  appear  to  be 
borne  out  by  the  fact.  If,  however,  such 
should  happen,  a  piece  of  an  apple  applied 
to  the  orifice  is  said  to  entice  the  insect, 
and  thus  relieve  the  sufferer ;  or  where  this 
fails,  a  few  drops  of  sweet  oil  will  destroy 
the  life  of  the  earwig,  which  must  then  be 
carefully  extracted  with  a  proper  instru- 
ment. 

E'ASEL,  a  wooden  frame  on  which  a 
painter  sets  the  cloth,  &c.  to  be  painted. 

Easel-pieces,  such  pieces  as  are  painted 

on  easels,  in  distinction  to  those  painted  on 
ceilings,  &c. 

EASEMENT,  in  law,  a  privilege  or  con- 
venience which  one  man  has  of  another, 
whether  bv  charter  or  prescription,  without 
profit ;  such  as  a  way  through  his  lands,  &c. 

ERASING,  in  sea  language,  the  slacken- 
ing a  rope,  &c. ;  thus,  to  ease  the  bow-line 
or  sheet,  is  to  let  them  go  slacker;  to  ease 
the  helm,  is  to  let  the  ship  go  more  before 
the  wind,  or  more  larboard. 

EAST,  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of 
the  world ;  being  that  point  of  the  horizon 
where  the  sun  is  seen  to  rise  when  in  the 
equator.— The  word  east  is  indefinitely  used 
when  we  speak  of  countries  which  lie  east- 
ward of  us,  as  Persia,  India,  China,  &c.— — 
In  Christian  churches,  which  are  generally 
built  east  and  west,  the  chancel  stands  at 
the  east  end,  with  an  emblematic  reference 
to  Christ,  who  is  called  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness and  the  Day-spring. 

EASTER,  a  solemn  festival  observed 
among  Christians,  in  commemoration  of 
Christ's  resurrection.  The  Greeks  and 
Latins  call  it  pascka;  a  Hebrew  word,  ap- 
plied to  the  Jewish  feastof  the  passover,  to 
which  the  Christian  festival  of  Easter  cor- 
responds. Thus,  St.  Paul  says  (1  Cor. 
v.  7-)»  "  For  even  Christ  our  passover  is 
sacrificed  for  us."  This  feast  was  fixed  by 
the  council  of  Nice,  in  the  year  325,  to  be 
held  on  the  Sunday  which  falls  upon  or 
immediately  after  the  full  moon  which  hap- 
pens next  after  the  twenty-first  of  March ; 
and  as  such  it  stands  in  the  rubric  of  the 
church  of  England.— The  English  name 
Batter,  and  the  German  Ostern,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
feast  of  the  Teutonic  goddess  Ostera,  cele- 
brated by  the  ancient  Saxons  early  in  the 
spring,  and  for  which,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  the  first  missionaries  wisely  sub- 
stituted the  Christian  festival. 

E'ASTERLING,  a  coin  struck  by  Rich- 


ard II.,  which  is  supposed  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  name  of  sterling,  as  applied  to 
English  money. 

E'ASTER-OPFERINGS,  or  Eas- 
tbb-dcbs,  small  sums  of  money  paid 
to  the  parochial  clergyman  by  the  parish- 
ioners. 

EAST-INDIA  COMPANY,— "the  Gover- 
nor and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London 
trading  to  the  East  Indies," — the  most  cele- 
brated commercial  association  either  of  an- 
cient or  modern  times,  which  has  extended 
its  sway  over  the  whole  of  the  Mogul  em- 
pire,— was  incorporated  about  the  42nd  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  a.d.  1600,  and  empowered 
to  trade  to  countries  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  exclusive  of  all  others. 
A  variety  of  causes  had  been  long  operat- 
ing in  favour  of  such  an  incorporation.  Se- 
veral very  valuable  East  India  ships  had 
been  taken  from  the  Portuguese  and  Spa- 
niards by  the  English  fleets,  and  awakened 
the  cupidity  of  our  merchants  to  the  ob- 
taining a  share  in  a  traffic  which  promised 
such  great  advantages.  At  length,  in  1593, 
an  armament  fitted  out  for  the  East  Indies 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  commanded  by 
Sir  John  Borroughs,  fell  in  with,  near 
the  Azores,  the  largest  of  all  the  Portu- 
guese carracks.  a  ship  of  1600  tons  burden 
carrying  700  men  and  36  brass  cannon; 
and,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  carried  her 
into  Dartmouth.  She  was  the  largest  ves- 
sel that  had  been  seen  in  England;  and 
her  cargo,  consisting  of  gold,  spices,  cali- 
coes, silks,  pearls,  drugs,  porcelain,  ivory, 
&c,  excited  the  ardour  of  the  English  to 
engage  in  so  opulent  a  commerce.  About 
the  year  1698,  application  being  made  to 
parliament  by  private  merchants,  for  laying 
this  trade  open,  an  act  passed  empowering 
every  subject  of  England,  upon  raising  a 
sum  of  money,  for  the  supply  of  the  go- 
vernment, to  trade  to  those  parts.  A  great 
subscription  was  accordingly  raised,  and 
the  subscribers  were  styled  the  New  East- 
India  Company ;  but  the  old  establishment 
being  in  possession  of  all  the  forts  on  the 
coast  of  India,  the  new  one  found  it  its 
interest  to  unite ;  and  both,  trading  with 
one  joint  stock,  have  ever  since  been  known 
under  one  name,  viz.  The  United  East-India 
Company.  Many  and  severe  have  been  the 
contests  between  the  advocates  of  a  free 
trade  to  India,  and  the  friends  of  the  "  in- 
corporated company;"  but  at  length  the 
long-supported  monopoly  of  that  powerful 
body  yielded  to  the  act  3  and  4  Will.  4.  c. 
85.,  for  continuing  the  charter  till  1854, 
which,  in  fact,  has  put  a  limit  to  the  Com- 
pany's commercial  character,  by  enacting 
that  its  trade  to  China  was  to  cease  on  the 
22nd  of  April,  1834,  and  that  the  Company 
was,  as  soon  as  possible  after  that  date,  to 
dispose  of  their  stocks  on  hand,  and  close 
their  commercial  business.  The  functions 
of  the  East-India  Company  are  now,  there- 
fore, wholly  political.  She  is  to  continue 
to  govern  India,  with  the  concurrence  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, till  the  30th  of  April,  1854. "  The 

territorial  revenues  at  the  disposal  of  the 
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East-India  Company  (says  Mr.McCulloch) 
have,  for  a  lengthened  period,  equalled 
those  of  the  most  powerful  monarchies.  At 
present  they  are   greater   than   those  of 


either  Russia  or  Austria,  being  inferior 
only  to  those  of  Great  Britain  and  France ! 
Still,  however,    the    Company's   financial 


situation  is  the  very  reverse  of  prosperous. 
Vast  as  their  revenue  has  been,  their  ex- 

Eenditure  appears,  in  most  instances,  to 
ave  been  still  larger ;  and  at  this  moment 
their  debts  exceed  60,000,0001.  I"  Let  us 
now  take  a  glimpse  of  it  as  it  existed  in 
the  days  of  imperial  Borne.  In  the  age  of 
Nero,  the  East-India  trade  was  carried  on 
by  the  river  Nile ;  the  merchandize  pro- 
ceeded in  caravans  to  the  lied  Sea,  where 
it  was  embarked  for  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
specie  annually  carried  from  Rome,  upon 
this  account,  according  to  Pliny's  compu^ 
tation,  amounted  to  about  300,000*.  sterl- 
ing ;  and  the  usual  returns,  which  arrived 
in  December  and  January,  yielded,  in  clear 
gain,  a  hundred  for  one  ! 

EAU  DE  COLOGNE,  a  far-famed  fra- 
grant liquid,  resorted  to  by  the  votaries  of 
fashion,  in  this  and  many  other  countries, 
as  a  panacea  against  ailments  of  every 
kind ;  and  it  consequently  forms  an  expen- 
sive companion  of  the  toilet.  It  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  alcohol  highly  aromatized : 
but  the  ingredients  are  numerous,  and 
should  be  compounded  with  great  nicety. 

EAU  DE  LUCE,  a  volatile  preparation, 
made  of  white  soap  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
and  the  solution  mixed  with  the  spirit  of 
sal  ammonia. 

EAVES,  the  edges  of  the  roof  of  a  house, 
which  overhang  the  wall,  for  the  purpose 
of  throwing  off  the  water. 

E'AVES-DROPPER,  one  who  skulks 
under  the  eaves  of  houses,  for  the  purpose 
of  listening  to  what  passes  within. 

EBB,  the  retirement  or  reflux  of  the  tide. 

EB'ONT,  a  hard,  heavy,  durable,  black 
wood,  which  admits  of  a  fine  polish.  It  is 
the  wood  of  the  Dioapyrua  ebenut,  or  eben 
tree,  which  grows  in  India,  Madagascar, 
Ceylon,  and  the  Mauritius.  It  is  wrought 
into  toys,  and  used  for  mosaic  and  inlaid 
work. 

EBOU'LEMENT,  in  fortification,  the 
crumbling  or  falling  away  of  a  wall  or  ram- 
part. 

EBRACTEATE,  in  botany,  without  a 
bractea  or  floral  leaf. 

EBULLI'TION,  either  the  operation  of 
boiling,  or  the  effervescence  which  arises 
from  the  mixture  of  an  acid  and  an  alka- 
line liquor. 

ECAU'DATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
plants  which  have  no  tail  or  spur. 

ECBASIS,  in  rhetoric,  those  parts  of 
the  proemium  in  which  the  orator  treats  of 
things  according  to  their  events  or  conse- 
quences. 

EC 'BOLE,  in  rhetoric,  a  digression 
whereby, the  speaker  introduces  some  other 
person  Bpeaking  in  his  own  words. 

EC'CE  HOMO,  (Latin) ;  "  Behold  the 
man  I"  a  painting  which  represents  our 
Saviour,  with  a  crown  of  thorns  on  his 


head,  given  up  to  the  people  by  Pilate.  The 
title  of  it  is  taken  from  Pilate's  exclama- 
tion, John  xix.  5. 

ECCEN'TRIC,  in  geometry,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  circles  and  spheres  which  have  not 
the  same  centre,  and  consequently  are  not 
parallel. — It  also  denotes  a  deviation  from 
usual  practice  or  established  forms ;  as 
eccentric  conduct.-— Eccentric  circle,  in 
astronomy,  the  circle  that  circumscribes 
the  elliptical  orbit  of  the  planet. 

ECCENTRI"CITT,  in  astronomy,  the 
distance  between  the  sun  and  the  centre  of 
the  eccentric. 

ECCHYM'OSIS,  in  medicine,  an  ap- 
pearance of  livid  spots  on  the  skin  occa- 
sioned by  an  extravasation  of  the  blood 
from  a  vein  betwixt  the  flesh  and  skin. 

EC  CLE'S  I  AN  S,  an  epithet  formerly 
given  to  those  who  stood  up  for  the  spi- 
ritual authority  of  the  church  in  opposition 
to  the  civil  power. 

ECCLESIAS'TES,  a  canonical  book  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  design  of  which  is 
to  show  the  vanity  of  all  sublunary  things. 
The  generality  of  commentators  believe 
this  book  to  be  the  produce  of  Solomon's 
repentance,  after  having  experienced  all 
the  follies  and  pleasures  of  life. 

ECCLESIAS'TIC,  a  person  in  orders; 
one  who  is  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
church  and  the  ministry  of  religion. 

E  C  C  L  E  S I A  8TI C  U  8,  an  apocryphal 
book  of  Scripture ;  so  called  from  its  being 
read  in  the  church,  (eccleaia),  as  a  book  of 
piety  and  instruction,  but  not  of  infallible 
authority.  The  author  of  this  book  was  a 
Jew,  called  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach.  The 
Greeks  call  it  the  wisdom  of  the  son  of 
Sirach. 

ECCOPROT'IC,  in  medicine,  a  mild  ca- 
thartic. Any  medical  preparations  having 
the  quality  of  promoting  gentle  alvine  dis- 
charges are  so  called. 

ECHELON',  a  term  in  military  tactics 
borrowed  from  the  French,  signifying  the 
position  of  an  army  with  one  division  more 
advanced  than  another,  somewhat  like  the 
steps  of  a  ladder.  A  battalion,  regiment, 
&c.  marches  en,  echelon,  if  the  divisions  of 
which  it  is  composed  do  not  march  in  one 
line,  but  on  parallel  lines.  The  divisions 
are  not  exactly  behind  each  other,  but  each 
is  to  the  right  orleft  of  the  one  preceding, 
so  as  to  give  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a 
stairway.  This  order  is  used  if  the  com- 
mander wishes  to  bring  one  part  of  a  mass 
into  action,  and  to  reserve  the  other.  The 
word  literally  means  a  ladder  or  stairway. 

ECH'INATE,  or  ECH'INATED,  a  term 

Kiven  to  whatever  is  prickly,  or  like  the 
edgehog;  having  sharp  points;  bristled. 

In  botany,  an  epithet  for  the  seeds  of 

plants  that  are  rough  and  prickly ;  also  for 
the  pericarp  of  some  plants. 

ECH'INITES,  a  fossil  called  centronia, 
frequently  found  in  chalk-pits ;  a  calcareous 
petrifaction  of  the  echinus  or  sea-hedgehog. 
ECHI'NOPS,  or  Globe-thistle,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  plants,  class  19  Syngenesia,  or- 
der 5  Polygamia-tegregata;  the  flower  of 
which  is  compound;  consisting  of  a  great 
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number  of  floscules  or  small  flowers,  di-  i 
Tided  into  several  acute  segments. 

ECHNOPH'OBA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  ptniandria-diffynia  class  of  plants,  tbe 
corolla  of  which  consists  of  fire  unequal 
patulous  petals. 

ECHINUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  shell-fish  ' 
set  with  prickles  or  spines ;  a  genus  of  Jfoi- 
Uuca.  The  Bckinut  e$cuUmtut,  or  edible 
sea-egg,  is  common  on  the  coast  of  Europe, 
and  is  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food.  There 
are  several  species  of  the  echinus,  which 
hare  an  orbicular,  oral,  or  globular  body, 
covered  with  spines.  By  means  of  these 
spines  the  animals  change  their  position, 
and  more  from  place  to  place.  They  are 
said  to  retreat  to  deep  water  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  storm,  and  preserve  themselves 
from  injury  by  attaching  themselves  to  sab- 
marine  bodies. With  botanists,  a  prickly 

head  or  top  of  a  plant. In  architecture, 

a  member  or  ornament  near  the  bottom  of 
the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  ca- 
pitals; so  named  from  its  roughness. 

EC'HIUM,  orViper'B-bugloss,in  botany, 
a  genus  of  plants,  class  5  Pentundria,  order 
1  Monogwnta.  The  species  are  shrubs :  the 
flower  consists  of  a  single  petal,  the  tube 
being  very  short,  and  the  limb  erect,  grow- 
ing gradually  wider  at  the  extremity,  where 
it  is  divided  into  five  unequal  segments. 

ECHO,  a  sound  reflected  or  reverberated 
from  some  hard  surface,  and  thence  re- 
turned or  repeated  to  the  ear.  As  the  un- 
dulatory  motion  of  the  air,  which  consti- 
tutes sound,  is  propagated  in  all  directions 
from  the  sounding  oody,  it  will  frequently 
happen  that  the  air,  in  performing;  its  vi- 
brations, will  impinge  against  various  ob- 
jects, which  will  reflect  it  back,  and  so 
cause  new  vibrations  the  contrary  wayt 
now  if  therobjects  are  so  situated  as  to  re- 
flect a  sufficient  number  of  vibrations  back, 
vis.  such  as  proceed  different  ways,  to  the 
same  place,  the  second  will  be  there  re- 
peated, and  is  called  an  echo;  and  the 
greater  the  distance  of  the  object  is,  the 
longer  will  be  the  time  before  the  repeti- 
tion is  heard:  and  when  the  sound,  in  its 
progress,  meets  with  objects  at  different 
distances,  sufficient  to  produce  an  echo,  the 
same  sound  will  be  repeated  several  times 
successively,  according  to  the  different  dis- 
tances of  these  objects  from  the  sounding 
body,  which  makes  what  is  called  a  re- 
peated  echo.  Echoes  are  not,  however, 
caused  by  a  mere  repulsion  of  the  sonorous 
particles  of  air,  for  then  every  hard  sub- 
stance would  produce  an  echo;  but  it  is 
supposed  to  require  a  certain  degree  of 
concavity  in  the  repelling  body,  which  col- 
lects several  diverging  lines  of  sound,  and 
concentrates  them  in  the  place  where  the 
echo  is  audible,  or,  at  least,  reflects  them 
in  parallel  lines,  without  weakening  the 
sound,  as  a  concave  mirror  collects  in  a 
focus  the  diverging  rays  of  light,  or  some- 
times sends  them  back  parallel.  The  cele- 
brated echo  at  Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire, 
repeats  the  same  sound  fifty  times.  But 
the  most  singular  echo  we  have  ever  heard 
of  is  that  near  Bosneath,  a  few  miles  from 


Glasgow.  If  a  person  placed  at  a  proper 
distance  from  this  echo  plays  eight  or  ten 
notes  of  a  tune  with  a  trumpet,  they  are 
correctly  repeated  by  the  echo,  but  a  third 
lower;  after  a  short  pause,  another  repeti- 
tion is  heard,  in  a  lower  tone;  and  then, 
after  another  interval,  a  third  repetition 
follows  in  a  stUl  lower  tone.— As  the  reflec- 
tion of  sound  depends  on  the  same  laws  as 
those  which  regulate  the  reflection  of  light, 
on  which  the  science  of  catoptrics  depends, 
the  doctrine  of  echoes  is  sometimes  called 
the  catoptric*  qf  mnrnd ;  the  place  of  the 
sounding  body  is  called  the  phonic  centre, 
and  the  reflecting  place  or  object,  thepfo- 
nocamptic  centre.— Echo,  in  architec- 
ture, any  vault  or  arch  constructed  so  as  to 
produce  an  artificial  echo.  These  are  ge- 
nerally of  a  parabolic  or  elliptic  form:  of 
this  kind  is  the  whispering-gallery  in  St. 
Paul's  cathedral.—— Echo,  in  poetry,  a  sort 
of  verse  which  returns  the  sound  of  the  last 

S  liable,  the  elegance  of  which  consists  in 
ving  a  new  sense  to  the  last  words. 

ECHOM'BTEB,  among  musicians,  a 
kind  of  scale  or  rule,  serving  to  measure 
the  duration  and  length  of  sounds,  and  to 
find  their  intervals  and  ratios. 

ECLAIB'CISSEMBNT,  the  clearing  up 
of  any  thing  not  before  understood. 

ECLAMP'SIS,  in  medical  science,  scin- 
tillations or  flashings  of  light  which  dart 
from  the  eyes;  a  symptom  of  epilepsy. 

ECLAT,  (French),  a  burst  of  applause; 
renown  or  approbation  following  some  ac- 
tion or  event. 

ECLEGM',  a  medicine  made  by  the  in- 
corporation of  oil  with  syrups. 

ECLECTICS,  those  philosophers  who, 
without  attaching  themselves  to  any  parti- 
cular sect,  select  whatever  appears  to  them 
the  best  and  most  rational  from  each.— 
The  Eclectic*  were  a  sect  of  Greek  philoso- 
phers who  endeavoured  to  mould  the  doc- 
trines of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  and  blend 
them  with  the  theology  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  tenets  of  Zoroaster.  They  bor- 
rowed many  of  the  principal  truths  of 
Christianity  from  the  catechetic  school  of 
Alexandria,  and  blending  these  with  the 
mysticism  of  Pythagoras,  the  errors  of 
Plato,  and  the  superstition  of  Egypt,  they 
hoped  to  reconcile  the  Christians  and  Pa- 
gans to  the  same  opinions. 

ECLIFSE.in  astronomy,  an  interception 
or  obscuration  of  the  light  of  the  sun, 
moon,  or  other  luminary,  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  another  heavenly  body  between  it 
and  our  sight.  An  eclipse  of  the  tun  is 
caused  by  the  intervention  of  the  moon, 
which  totally  or  partially  hides  the  sun's 
disc ;  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  occasioned 
by  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  which  falls  on 
it  and  obscures  it  in  whole  or  in  part,  but 
does  not  entirely  conceal  it.  In  endea- 
vouring to  understand  the  true  nature  of 
eclipses,  the  mind  must  figure  to  itself  the 
body  of  the  sun,  irradiating  the  earth  on 
one  side  of  its  globe,  which,  being  a  solid 
body,  intercepts  the  rays,  and  therefore 
projects  a  long  shadow  from  its  opposite 
side:    now,  when  the  moon  happens  to 
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come  in  a  line  with  this  shadow,  it  falls 
upon  her,  and  she  is  eclipsed.  An  eclipse 
of  the  moon  is  partial,  when  only  a  part  of 
its  disc  is  within  the  shadow  of  the  earth ; 
it  is  total,  when  all  its  disc  is  within  the 
shadow ;  and  it  is  central,  when  the  centre 
of  the  earth's  shadow  falls  upon  the  centre 
of  the  moon's  disc.  As  the  moon  is  actually 
deprived  of  her  light  during  an  eclipse,  every 
inhabitant  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  who 
sees  the  moon,  sees  the  eclipse.  An  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  as  we  have  said,  happens  when 
the  moon,  passing  between  the  sun  and  the 
earth,  intercepts  the  sun's  light;  and  the 
sun  can  only  be  eclipsed  at  the  new  moon, 
or  when  the  moon,  at  its  conjunction,  is  in 
or  near  one  of  its  nodes.  An  eclipse  of  the 
sun  begins  on  the  western  side  of  his  disc, 
and  ends  on  the  eastern ;  and  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon  begins  on  the  eastern  side  of  her 
disc,  and  ends  on  the  western. The  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans  had  frightful 
ideas  of  eclipses,  supposing  them  presages 
of  the  most  dismal  events.  At  Rome  it  was 
not  allowed  to  speak  publicly  of  any  na- 
tural causes  of  eclipses. 

ECLIPTA,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  19 
Syngenetia,  order  2  Polygamia-tuperfiua. 
The  species  are  all  annuals. 

ECLIPTIC,  in  astronomy,  the  sun's 
path;  or,  a  great  circle  of  the  celestial 
sphere,  supposed  to  be  drawn  through  the 
middle  of  the  zodiac ;  or  it  may  be  denned, 
that  circle  of  stars  in  the  heavens,  through 
which  the  earth  would  appear  to  move,  if 
it  were  seen  from  the  sun.  The  axis  of  the 
earth  is,  however,  not  perpendicular  to  the 

Jilane  or  level  of  the  ecliptic,  but  declines 
rom  the  perpendicular  23  degs.  28  min., 
which  position  it  maintains  throughout  the 
orbit,  causing  the  variations  in  the  length 
of  the  day,  and  the  four  seasons.— —Eclip- 
tic, in  geography,  a  great  circle  on  the  ter- 
restrial globe,  not  only  answering  to,  but 
falling  within  the  plane  of  the  celestial 
ecliptic. 

ECLOGUE,  in  poetry,  a  pastoral  com- 
position, in  which  shepherds  are  intro- 
duced conversing  with  each  other,  as  the 
eclogue*  of  Virgil.  It  is  also  used  to  denote 
any  little  elegant  composition,  written  in 
a  simple  natural  style  and  manner. 

BCON'OMY,  the  frugal  expenditure  of 
money,  with  the  prudent  management  of 
all  the  means  by  which  property  is  saved 
or  accumulated.  It  also  means,  a  judicious 
application  of  time  and  labour.  In  a  more 
extended  sense,  it  denotes  the  regulation 
and  disposition  of  the  affairs  of  a  state  or 
nation,  which  is  called  political  economy. 
And  it  is  likewise  applied  to  the  regu- 
lar operations  of  nature  in  the  generation, 
nutrition,  and  preservation  of  animals  or 
plants ;  as,  animal  economy,  vegetable  eco- 
nomy. 

KCPHONE  SIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of 
speech  used  by  an  orator  to  give  utterance 
to  the  warmth  of  his  feelings. 

ECPHRACTIC,  in  medicine,  that  which 
has  the  property  of  dissolving  or  attenuat- 
ing viscid  matter  and  of  removing  obstruc- 


ECPHYSE'SIS,  in  medicine,  a  quick 
breathing. 

ECPIES'MA,  in  medicine,  a  fracture  of 
the  cranium  when  the  bones  press  inwardly 
on  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

ECPLEX'IS,  in  medicine,  that  state  of 
motionless  stupor  in  which  a  person  ap- 
pears to  lie  when  in  a  trance. 

ECRYTH'MUS,  in  medicine,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  pulses  which  are  entirely  out  of 
order. 

ECSTA8Y,  that  state  of  the  mind  in 
which  the  functions  of  the  senses  are 
either  suspended  or  transported  with  rap- 
tures, by  the  contemplation  of  some  extra- 
ordinary object. In  medicine,  a  species 

of  catalepsy,  when  the  person  remembers, 
after  the  paroxysm  is  over,  the  ideas  he  had 
during  the  fit. 

ECSTATICI,  a  sort  of  diviners  amongst 
the  Greeks,  who  for  a  considerable  time  lay 
in  trances,  deprived  of  all  sense  and  mo- 
tion, but  when  they  returned  to  their  for- 
mer state,  gave  strange  accounts  of  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard  during  their  ab- 
sence from  the  body. 

ECTROTIUM,  m  surgery,  is  when  the 
eye-lids  are  inverted,  or  retracted,  so  as  to 
show  their  internal  or  red  surface,  and 
cannot  sufficiently  cover  the  eye.  Some- 
times this  is  a  simple  or  original  disorder, 
and  sometimes  only  a  symptom,  or  conse- 
quence of  another,  as  an  inflammation, 
tumour,  &c. 

BCTYPE,  a  word  sometimes  used  by 
antiquarians,  signifying  an  impression  of 
a  medal,  seal,  or  ring,  or  a  figured  copy  of 
an  inscription  or  other  ancient  monu- 
ment. 

EDDY,  a  current  of  water  running  in  a 

contrary  direction  to  the  main  stream. 

Eddy-tide,  or  Eddy-water,  the  water  which 
runs  back  contrary  to  the  tide;  or  that 
which  falls  back  on  the  rudder  of  a  ship 
under  sail,  called  dead-water. Eddy- 
wind,  the  wind  returned  or  beat  back  by 
any  obstruction. 

ED'ELITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  siliceous 
stone  of  a  light  gray  colour. 

EDEMATOUS,  or  (EDEM'ATOUS,  in 
medicine,  an  epithet  denoting  a  white, 
soft,  and  insensible  tumour. 

EDGE,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes  the 
side  or  border  of  any  thing;  but  is  more 
particularly  used  for  the  sharp  side  of  some 
weapon,  instrument,  or  tool ;  as  the  edge 
of  a  sword,  razor,  &c. 

EDGINGS,  in  gardening,  the  series  of 
small  but  durable  plants,  set  round  the 
edges  or  borders  of  flower-beds,  &c ;  as,  an 
edging  of  box. 

EDICT,  an  order  issued  by  a  prince  to 
his  subjects,  as  a  rule  or  law  requiring  obe- 
dience. In  Roman  history  we  frequently 
meet  with  the  edicts  of  the  emperors  and 
the  edicts  of  the  praetors,  containing  no- 
tices to  the  people  in  what  manner  they 

intended  to  execute  the  laws. Edictum 

perpetuum  was  a  collection  of  all  the  laws 
which  had  been  yearly  published  by  the 
praetors  in  their  edicts.  It  was  so  called 
because  it  was  intended  to  continue  in  force 
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for  ever,  and  serve  as  a  guide  and  rule  in 
the  administration  of  justice  throughout 
the  empire. 

EDITION,  one  impression  of  any  book, 
or  the  whole  number  of  copies  published  at 
once;  as  the  twelfth  edition, 

ED'ITOR,  a  person  who  revises,  cor- 
rects, and  prepares  a  book  for  publication ; 
or  who  furnishes  the  most  important  mat- 
ter, and  superintends  the  literary  arrange- 
ment of,  a  newspaper,  &c. That  which 

pertains  to  an  Editor  is  termed  editorial: 
and  his  duty  is  called  editorthip. 

EDUCATION.  This  word  has  a  most 
comprehensive  signification,  embracing 
subjects  pregnant  with  interest  to  every 
civilized  being ;  yet  we  may  safely  affirm, 
that  nothing  within  the  range  of  human 
intellect  is  more  imperfectly  understood,  or 
gives  rise  to  so  much  senseless  disputation. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  is  more  shackled  by  pre- 
judices, more  perverted  by  fanciful  theorists, 
or  more  abused  by  the  unblushing  effron- 
tery of  ignorant  and  artful  empirics,  than 
Education.  By  the  magic  power  of  this 
all-absorbing  topic,  the  pseudo-politician  es- 
says to  reach  the  envied  pinnacle  of  popula- 
rity; it  serves  the  restless  demagogue  as  an 
alembic  for  his  sedition;  while  notorious 
charlatans,  whose  projected  "  systems"  of 
instruction  are  as  rife  as  they  are  ridiculous, 
diligently  ply  with  crafty  bubble-mongers, 
till  some  amorphous  scheme  for  plundering 
the  credulous  public  appears,  under  the 
specious  device  of  National  Education  !— 
It  is  not  too  much,  then,  to  assume,  that 
according  as  this  intellectual  nutriment 
is  administered,  it  becomes  the  germ  of 
happiness,  or  misery,  to  the  human  'race; 
and  hence  arises  our  regret  to  see  it  so 
basely  prostituted.— In  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  it  embraces  all  that  series 
of  instruction  and  discipline,  in  literature, 
in  arts,  and  in  science,  by  which  the 
understanding  is  enlarged,  and  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  youth  formed  for  society. 
But  there  is  a  still  more  important  fea- 
ture in  education—one  which  involves  a 
higher    duty— the   duty  of  imbuing   the 

Southful  mind  with  sound  principles  in  re- 
gion, morals,  and  obedience  to  the  laws. 
Without  these,  social  virtue  ceases  to  exist, 
patriotism  degenerates  into  factious  discon- 
tent, and  the  path  of  life  is  ever  after  beset 
with  thorns  and  briars.  Were  we  satisfied 
that  it  was  in  our  power  to  write  such  an 
essay  on  education  as  the  theme  deserves, 
a  niche  in  this  volume  would  not  afford  suffi- 
cient space  for  us  to  do  the  subject  jus- 
tice; but,  independently  of  this,  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  it  infinitely  trans- 
cends our  utmost  ability.  We  will,  however, 
embrace  the  present  opportunity  of  quoting 
a  few  detached  passages  from  the  writings  of 
Dr.Vicesimus  Knox,  a  man  whose  profound 
erudition  and  varied  acquirements  pecu- 
liarly fitted  him  for  the  office  of  a  Mentor. 
"  There  are,  he  observes,  two  kinds  of  edu- 
cation ;  one  of  them  confined,  the  other  en- 
larged ;  one  which  only  tends  to  qualify  for  a 
particular  sphere  of  action,  for  a  profession, 
or  an  official  employment ;  the  other,  which 


endeavours  to  improve  the  powers  of  the 
understanding  for  their  own  sake ;  for  the 
sake  of  exalting  the  endowments  of  human 
nature,  and  rendering  it  capable  of  sublime 
and  refined  contemplation.  It  constitutes 
a  broad  and  a  strong  basis,  on  which  any 
kind  of  superstructure  may  afterwards  be 
raised.  It  furnishes  a  power  of  finding  sa- 
tisfactory amusement  for  those  hours  of 
solitude,  which  every  man  must  sometimes 
know,  in  the  busiest  walks  of  life ;  and  it 
constitutes  one  of  the  best  supports  of  old 
age,  as  well  as  the  most  graceful  ornaments 
of  manhood.  Even  in  the  commercial  de- 
partment it  is  greatly  desirable ;  for  besides 
that  it  gives  a  grace  to  the  man  in  the  active 
stage  of  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  negoci- 
ations,  it  enables  him  to  enjoy  his  retreat 
with  elegance,  when  his  industry  has  accu- 
mulated an  ample  fortune.  *  *  *  I  most 
anxiously  wish  that  a  due  attention  may  be 
paid  to  my  exhortations,  when  I  recommend 
great  and  exemplary  diligence.  All  that  is 
excellent  in  learning  depends  upon  it. 
And  how  can  the  time  of  a  boy,  or  young 
man  be  better  employed?  It  cannot  be 
more  pleasantly :  for  I  am  sure  that  in- 
dustry, by  presenting  a  succession  of  vari- 
ous objects,  and  by  precluding  the  listless- 
ness  of  inaction,  renders  life  at  all  stages  of 
it  agreeable,  and  particularly  so  in  the  rest- 
less season  of  youth.  It  cannot  be  more 
innocently,  for  learning  has  a  connection 
with  virtue ;  and  he  whose  time  is  fully  en- 
gaged, will  escape  many  vices  and  much 
misery.  It  cannot  be  more  usefully ;  for  he 
who  furnishes  his  mind  with  ideas,  and 
strengthens  his  faculties,  is  preparing  him- 
self to  become  a  valuable  member  of  soci- 
ety, whatever  place  in  it  he  may  obtain. 
*  *  *  The  truth  is,  that  polite  learning  is 
found  by  experience  to  be  friendly  to  all 
that  is  amiable  and  laudable  in  social  inter- 
course :  friendly  to  morality.  It  has  a  se- 
cret, but  powerful,  influence  in  softening 
andtneliorating  the  disposition.  True  and 
correct  taste  directly  tends  to  restrain  the 
extravagancies  of  passion,  by  regulating 
that  nurse  of  passion,  a  disordered  imagina- 
tion. Indeed,  however  highly  I  estimate 
knowledge,  and  however  I  admire  the  works 
of  a  fine  fancy ;  yet  I  will  not  cease  to  in- 
culcate on  the  minds  of  studious  youth, 
that  goodness  of  heart  is  snfroiop  to  intel- 
lectual excellence,  and  ^•»ion  of 
innocence  more  to  be  '  than  taste. 
At  the  same  time  I  cam  -  nd 
expressing  an  ardent  wi  1 1 .  1 1 1 1 1  t  hc«c  amia- 
ble qualities  may  always  be  combined,  and 
that  the  noblest  of  all  mini  unary  objects 
may  more  frequently  bo  innducnl,  an  all- 
accomplished  man  1  a  cli-ir.--"T,  [U'L-if-'tly 
Solite,  yet  neither  vain,  afiVricd,  imr  super- 
cial;  elegantly  and  dvirply  li-arm-il,  yet 
neither  sceptical  nor  pedants  i  that  a 
graceful  manner  and  a  plcauing  address 
may  be  the  result ;  not  (d  Mrttflaa  but  of  a 
sincere  and  a  benevolent  heart;  aW  that 
all  the  lovely  and  valuable  qualities,  whe- 
ther exterior  or  internal,  may  operate  in 
augmenting  the  general  sum  of  human  hap- 
piness, while  they  advance  the  dignity,  and 
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increase  the  satisfactions,  of  the  individual. 

*  *  *  It  is  no  wonder  that  visionary 
writers  on  education  are  greatly  admired, 
though  their  directions    can    seldom   be 

Sursued.  Innovation  is  indeed  found  to 
e  so  agreeable  to  the  human  mind,  and  is 
received  by  the  unexperienced  and  injudi- 
cious with  such  avidity,  that  it  becomes 
expedient  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  those 
established  practices,  which,  besides  that 
they  were  originally  reasonable,  have  been 
countenanced  and  supported  by  the  uni- 
form decisions  of  long  experience.  *  *  * 
I  am  the  rather  induced  to  defend  that  dis- 
cipline which  lays  the  foundation  of  im- 
provement in  ancient  learning,  because  I 
think,  and  am  not  singular  in  the  opinion, 
that  not  only  the  taste,  but  the  religion, 
the  virtue,  and,  1  will  add,  the  liberties  of 
our  countrymen,  greatly  depend  upon  its 
continuance.  True  patriotism  and  true 
valour  originate  from  that  enlargement  of 
mind,  which  the  well-regulated  study  of 
philosophy,  poetry,  and  history,  tends  to 
produce ;  and  if  we  can  recal  the  ancient 
discipline,  we  may  perhaps  recal  the  ge- 
nerous spirit  of  ancient  virtue."  *  *  * 
With  the  foregoing  extracts  we  might 
very  properly  conclude ;  but  we  are  tempt- 
ed to  proceed;  and  we  trust  that  the 
sound  and  wholesome  remarks,  which  we 
thus  glean,  will  make  ample  amends  for 
the  unusual  length  to  which  this  article  is 
extended.  "  When  I  turn  my  attention  to 
my  own  country,"  says  the  venerable  au- 
thor, "1  am  willing  to  indulge  the  pleasing 
idea,  that  I  see  something  in  the  national 
character  of  Englishmen,  similar  to  the 
spirit  of  an  ancient  Roman.  Of  the  Ro- 
man, a  gravity  and  a  dignity  were  the 
striking  features.  I  mean  not  the  disgust- 
ing severity  of  a  puritanical  exterior ;  but 
that  respectable  appearance,  which  natu- 
rally results  from  sentiments  uniformly 
great ;  a  gravity  unallied  to  dulness,  a  dig- 
nity unconnected  with  opulence.  My  opi- 
nion of  this  flattering  resemblance  is  not 
the  effect  of  an  unphilosophical  predilec- 
tion, or  fortuitously  adopted.  It  is  suggest- 
ed by  observation,  and  confirmed  by  a  re- 
view of  the  annals  of  the  English.  It  is 
confirmed  by  their  public  conduct,  ever 
generous,  spirited,  humane;  by  their  pri- 
vate lives,  sedate,  contemplative,  indepen- 
dent ;  by  their  writings,  solid,  nervous,  and 
breathing  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  philan- 
thropy, which  almost  rescues  human  na- 
ture from  the  imputation  of  degeneracy." 

*  *  *  In  another  place  he  says,  "lam  not 
one  of  those  who  would  promote  the  most 
distant  tendency  to  despotism ;  but  I  would 
promote  order  and  tranquillity,  the  most 
valuable  ends  of  civilization.  And  I  will 
assert,  that  when  the  persons  of  the  rulers, 
in  any  department  of  the  state,  are  render- 
ed contemptible,  the  reverence  necessary  to 
restrain  the  vulgar  is  removed,  and  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  consequences  are  riot 
and  rebellion  1  \ook  into  the  senate  of  an 
empire  in  extent,  connections,  resources, 
and  glories  unrivalled.  I  will  not  be  per- 
sonal, though  personality,  in  the  present 


age,  is  the  readiest  method  to  excite  popu- 
lar attention.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the 
dissipated  youth,  the  virulent  rancour,  the 
petulant  abuse,  the  infidel  principles,  or  the 
debauched  morals,  of  any  one  senator:  the 
senatorial  rank  should  consecrate  the  per- 
sons who  possess  it."  *  *  •  And  again,  al- 
luding to  our  religious  institutions,  he  says, 
"  If  you  have  courage  enough  publicly  to 
avow- a  primitive  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Pro- 
testantism, or  for  many  of  these  virtuous 
sentiments  and  wholesome  practices  of  our 
good  old  English  forefathers,  immediately 
some  travelled  gentleman  steps  forth,  and. 
flnically  exclaims,  How  narrow-minded, 
how  illiberal,  how  unphilosophical,  in  these 
enlightened  times,  such  antiquated  ideas ! 
Universal  libertinism  restrained  only  by 
political  compliance  with  what  every  prater 
terms  vulgar  prejudice,  forms  the  wisdom 
of  these  large-minded,  liberal,  and  philoso- 

fthieal  gentlemen.  •  *  *  But  how  is  this 
evity  to  be  shunned,  and  the  national 
character  restored  ?  Adversity  is  a  severe 
remedy  for  political  disease,  and  not  to 
be  wished  for  till  every  lenient  method  has 
failed.  A  radical  cure  may  be  effected,  by 
restoring  vigour  to  the  proper  modes  of  edu- 
cation. Let  the  mind  be  early  habituated 
to  something  solid  for  the  employment  of 
its  energies ;  let  it  be  supplied  with  food 
which  will  nourish  and  add  strength  and 
agility,  not  with  such  as  only  bloats,  or 
overloads  with  morbid  matter.  Let  the  un- 
corrupted  bosom  of  ingenuous  youth  im- 
bibe the  spirit,  the  virtue,  the  elevation  of 
sentiment,  and  the  rational  love  of  liberty, 
which  exalted  the  polished  ancients  to  all 
that  is  great  and  glorious  in  this  sublunary 
scene."  *  *  *  Then,  having  apostrophised 
the  all-engrossing  topics  of  public  life,  he 
exclaims,  "  I  will  not  derogate  from  the 
glory  of  arms,  or  the  merit  of  political  con- 
flicts ;  but  I  will  say,  that  he  effects  a  du- 
rable and  substantial  good  to  society,  who 
successfully  labours  in  adding  to  the  per- 
sonal merit  of  a  rising  generation.  He 
sows  the  seeds  of  excellence,  which  may 
spring  up  in  a  happy  soil  to  aggrandize  a 
kingdom  ;  and  of  virtues,  which  may  in  fu- 
ture ages  bless  and  exalt  human  nature." — 
Another  experienced  writer  in  speaking  of 
legislative  interference,  appositely  says,  "  a 
little  consideration  will  convince  the  man 
of  a  thinking  mind,  that  the  prescriptions 
of  civil  authority  universally  act  as  barriers 
to  the  improvement  of  the  arts.  The  lan- 
guage of  these  prescriptions  is,  "  hitherto 
shalt  thou  go,  but  no  farther."  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  business  of  education  not  to  cramp 
but  to  guide  the  intellect.  Its  province  ex- 
tends to  the  inculcating  of  those  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  the  structure 
of  science  is  said  to  be  built ;  the  finishing 
of  the  structure  ought  to  be  left  in  a  great 
measure  to  individual  discretion.  To  the 
attainment  of  truth,  freedom  of  inquiry  is 
absolutely  essential.  A  man  may  as  well 
attempt  to  penetrate  the  mazes  of  an  en- 
tangled wood  in  fetters,  as  to  investigate 
the  vast  variety  of  intellectual  subjects,  with 
a  mind  trammelled  by  the  imperative  deci- 
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sums  of  human  institutions.  And  to  the 
reducing  of  the  general  mind  to  this  de* 
grading  predicament,  do  the  prescriptions 
of  civil  authority  in  matters  of  literature 
usually  tend.  They  lead  to  the  fostering  of' 
prejudice,  and  to  the  perpetuation  of  error. 
They  necessarily  keep  a  nation  stationary  in 
the  march  of  intellect,  and  repress  that  ex- 
pansion of  thought  which  is  the  parent  of 
excellence.  To  a  certain  degree  they  may  be 

E reductive  of  decided  and  powerful  effects ; 
ut  the  uniformity  of  habit  and  character 
which  they  are  calculated  to  produce,  ra- 
ther tends  to  lower  man  to  the  level  of  bru- 
tal instinct,  than  to  raise  him  higher  in  the 
scale  of  the  intelligent  creation.— —In  con- 
clusion, we  beg  to  offer  the  following  ex- 
tract on  the  education  of  females  i  "  In  the 
estimation  of  reason,  a  lovely  woman  cannot 
be  rendered  less  lovely,  by  the  high  cultiva- 
tion of  her  talents ;  and  many  examples  may 
be  quoted  to  prove,  that  intellectual  at- 
tainments are  so  far  from  being  inconsist- 
ent with  feminine  graces,  that  they  confer 
upon  them  additional  attractions.  In  the 
mean  time,  let  not  domestic  accomplish- 
ments be  despised.  On  the  contrary,  let 
them  be  cultivated  with  the  most  diligent 
attention.  But  why  should  any  portion  of 
the  field  of  knowledge  be  interdicted  to  any 
rational  creature,  who  has  an  opportunity 
and  who  entertains  a  wish  to  enter  it  ?  and 
why  should  females  be  debarred  from  a 
source  of  elegant  amusement,  and  of  useful 
instruction  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  do- 
mestic habits  ?  The  conduct  of  learned 
females  is  watched  with  an  evil  eye:  their 
foibles  are  magnified ;  their  errors  are  exag- 
gerated; and  whatever  faults  they  commit, 
are  laid  to  the  account  of  literature,  with 
the  candour  and  good  sense  evinced  by  the 
self-complacent  ignorant,  who,  on  seeing 
a  man  executed  for  forgery,  exclaimed, 
"  such  are  the  consequences  of  reading  and 
writing!"  "When  we  consider  what  influ- 
ence the  female  sex  have  in  directing  the 
early  ideas  of  man,  and  also  upon  the  ha- 
bits of  his  future  fife,  it  is  surely  desirable 
that  they  should  be  endowed  with  every 
species  of  knowledge  conveniently  within 
their  reach,  which  may  turn  that  influence 

to  good." Education  in  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  education  of  youth  was  strictly  at- 
tended to  both  amongst  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Their  minus  and  bodies  were 
improved  at  the  same  time;  their  minds 
by  every  necessary  branch  of  knowledge 
and  learning,  and  their  bodies  by  the 
manly  exercises  of  the  Campus  Martins, 
or  private  contests  and  trials  of  skill,  agi- 
lity, and  strength.  It  was  the  chief  aim 
of  the  Romans,  as  well  as  Grecians,  to  make 
them  shine  in  the  senate  and  in  the  field,  at 
the  forum  and  the  public  games. — Oratory 
was  an  object  which  they  kept  constantly  in 
view;  and  whatever  was  their  destination, 
they  endeavoured  to  acquire  the  arts  of 
elocution  and  a  habit  of  fluent  reasoning. 
Lacedsemon  trained  her  hardy  sons  to  de- 
spise danger,  endure  fatigue,  and  seem  in- 
sensible of  pain— to  maintain  their  honour 
unstained,  to  love  their  country,  and  hold 


in  contempt  riches,  and  all  that  train  of 
enervating  pleasures  which  are  the  com- 
panions of  affluence^-So  far  all  this  was 
meritorious  in  a  high  degree;  but  how  cir- 
cumscribed must  the  space  have  been  which 
was  then  allowed  for  intellectual  exertion, 
when  the  whole  world  of  science  was  a 
terra  incognita. 

EDULCORA  TION,  in  chemistry,  the  act 
of  separating,  purifying,  or  freeing  any 
substance  from  -the  saline  particles  with 
which  it  may  be  impregnated,  or  those  that 
may  be  left  adhering  to  it  after  any  opera- 
tion. 

EEL,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fishes 
belonging  to  the  order  Apodes,  of  which 
the  common  species  are  very  long  lived,  vi- 
viparous, prolific,  and  torpid  in  winter; 
living  on  insects,  worms,  and  eggs  of  other 
fish.  In  some  respects  eels  resemble  rep- 
tiles, particularly  in  their  manner  of  moving 
by  a  serpentine  winding  of  the  body;  and 
they  often  creep  upon  land,  and  wander 
about  at  night  in  search  of  snails  and  other 
food. 

EEL  -POUT,  a  species  of  Gadue,  some- 
what resembling  an  eel,  but  shorter.  It  is 
sometimes  called  mustela-Jtuviatilis. 

EEL'-SPEAR,  a  forked  instrument  with 
three  or  four  jagged  teeth,  used  for  catching 
eels. 

EFFECT,  the  consequence  of  a  cause, 
sometimes  simple  and  visible,  sometimes 
complicated  and  invisible,  but  always  simul- 
taneous with  the  cause. The  word  effect  a 

signify  personal  or  movable  goods. 

EFFECTIVE,  in  military  language,  an 
epithet  for  a  body  of  men  that  are  fit  for 
service :  as  20,000  effective  men. 

E  F  F  E  Ml  N  A  CY,  that  weakness,  deli- 
cacy, and  indulgence  in  womanish  plea- 
sures which  are  characteristic  of  the  fe- 
male sex,  but  which  in  men  are  deemed  a 
reproach. 

EFFETE,  barren.  An  animal  becomes 
effete  by  losing  the  power  of  conception : 
the  earth  may  he  rendered  so  by  drought, 
or  by  exhaustion  of  fertility. 

EFFERVESCENCE,  in  a  general  sense, 
signifies  a  slight  degree  of  ebullition  in  li- 
quors exposed  to  a  due  degree  of  heat ;  but 
chemists  apply  it  to  that  commotion  ex- 
cited in  various  fluids,  either  by  the  mixture 
of  fluids  with  others  of  a  different  nature, 
or  by  mixing  them  with  salts  or  powders  of 
various  kinds,  as  the  effervescence  of  a  car- 
bonate with  nitric  acid. 

EFFI'CIENT,  producing  the  effect  in- 
tended. The  efficient  cause  is  that  which 
produces ;  the  final  cause  is  that  for  which 
it  is  produced. 

EFFLORES'CENCE,  in  chemistry,  the 
spontaneous  formation  of  small  white 
threads,  resembling  the  sublimated  matter 
called  flowers,  on  the  surface  of  certain 
substances :  this  is  sometimes  called  a  sa- 
line vegetation.  An  efflorescence  is  also 
often  seen  on  salt  butter,  or  on  walls  form- 
ed with  plaster.  The  word  is  likewise  ap- 
plied to  the  conversion  of  any  body  into  a 
dry  powder,  or  white  dust,  as  in  sulphate 
and  carbonate  of  soda. 
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EFFLITVIA,  the  small  particles  perpc- 
tually  flowing  oak  of  mixed  bodies  in  the 
form  of  vapours,  which  are  sometimes  visi- 
ble, as  in  the  case  of  smoke  or  steam ;  and 
sometimes  not  perceptible,  as  the  noxious 
exhalations  from  putrefying  animal  or  ve- 
getable substances.  Malignant  effluvia  are 
assigned,  by  physicians,  as  the  cause  of  the 
plague  and  other  contagious  diseases. 

EFT,  in  zoology,  Laceria  vulgaris,  the 
common  lizard,  called  also,  In  several  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  the  newt,  or  evet. 

EEFU'8ION,  in  surgery,  the  escape  of 
any  fluid  out  of  the  vessel,  or  viscus  natu- 
rally containing  it ;  also  the  natural  secre- 
tion of  fluids. 

EGO,  a  body  formed  in  the  females  of 
fowls,  &c,  containing  an  embryo,  or  germ 
of  the  same  species,  under  a  cortical  surface 
or  shell ;  which  shell  becomes  more  brittle 
by  being  exposed  to  a  dry  heat.  It  is  lined 
everywhere  with  a  very  thin  membrane, 
which  dividing  at,  or  very  near,  the  obtuse 
end  of  the  egg,  forms  a  small  bag  where  only 
air  is  contained.  In  new-laid  eggs,  this 
fbllicus  appears  very  little,  but  becomes 
larger  when  the  egg  is  kept.  Within  this 
are  contained  the  albumen,  or  white,  and 
the  vitellus,  or  yolk.  The  animal  in  the  egg 
is  first  nourished  by  the  albumen ;  and  when 
this  is  consumed,  by  the  vitellus,  as  with 
milk.— Most  insects  are  oviparous. — The 
eggs  of  fish  and  some  other  animals  are 
united  by  a  viscous  substance,  and  called 

spawn. The  quantity  of  eggs  consumed 

in  England  appears  almost  incredible.  In- 
dependently of  the  home  produce,  which  is 
immense,  the  number  of  eggs  annually  im- 
ported from  France,  and  other  parts  of  the 
continent,  is  upon  an  average  about  65  mil- 
lions. 

EGG'-PLANT,  in  botany,  the  -Solanum. 
melongena  of  Linnams,  so  called  because 
the  fruit  is  like  an  egg. 

EG'LANTINE,  in  botany,  the  Rota  rubi- 
ginosa,  or  sweet  briar. 

E'GBET,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of  the 
heron  kind,  of  which  there  are  two,  the 
great  and  the  little  egret. 

EIDER-DOWN,  the  soft  feathers  of  the 

eider-duck,  which  are  much  esteemed. 

Eider-duck*  build  their  nests  among  pre- 
cipitous rocks,  and  the  female  lines  them 
with  fine  feathers  plucked  from  her  breast. 
This  being  collected,  forms  the  eider-down. 

EJECTMENT,  in  law,  a  writ  or  action 
which  lies  for  the  recovery  of  possession  of 
land  from  which  the  owner  has  been  eject- 
ed, and  for  trial  of  title.  Ejectment  may  be 
brought  by  the  lessor  against  the  lessee  for 
rent  in  arrear,  or  for  holding  over  his  term ; 
also  by  the  lessee  for  years,  who  has  been 
ejected  before  the  expiration  of  his  term. 

EKEBERG'ITE,  a  mineral  supposed  to 
be  a  variety  of  $capolite. 

ELAB'OBATE,  an  epithet  expressive  of 
great  care,  diligence,  &c.,  used  in  the  execu- 
tion of  any  performance. 

ELJEAG'NUS,  or  Dutch-myrtle,  in  bo- 
tany, a  genus  of  trees,  belonging  to  the 
teJr<**a'rta-monogynia  class,  the  characters 
of  which  are,  that  it  has  no  flower-petals,  i 


and  the  fruit  is  an  oval,  obtuse,  and 
smooth  drupe,  including  an  oblong  kernel 
or  nut. 

ELjEOCAR'PU8,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  polyandria  monoaynia  class  of  trees,  the 
calyx  of  which  is  a  five-leaved  perianthium  ; 
the  corolla  consists  of  five  jagged  torn  pe- 
tals, of  the  length  of  the  cup ;  the  fruit  is  a 
roundish  drupe ;  and  the  seed  a  crisp  sphe- 
rical nucleus. 

ELJSOM'ELI,  a  gum  which  drops  from 
the  olive-trees  iu  Syria.  It  is  thicker  than 
houey,  and  of  an  oily  nature. 

ELA'OLITE,  called  also  fellstein,  a  mi- 
neral more  or  less  translucent,  of  a  greasy 
appearance,  having  a  crystaline  structure, 
and  varying  in  its  colour  from  greenish  blue 
to  flesh  red. 

ELA8TI"CITT,  or  ELASTIC  FORCE, 
that  inherent  property  of  bodies  by  which 
they  restore  themselves  to  their  former 
figure,  after  any  external  pressure  or  tension, 
very  observable  in  a  bent  bow,  steel  springs, 
and  the  like.  A  perfectly  elastic  body,  is 
that  which  restores  itself  with  the  same 
force  wherewith  it  was  bent,  or  depressed ; 
those  which  do  not  restore  themselves  with 
exactly  the  same  force,  being  called  im- 
perfectly elastic  bodies.  The  air  is  elastic; 
vapours  are  elastic;  and  when  the  force 
compressing  them  is  removed,  they  instantly 
expand  or  dilate,  and  recover  their  former 
state.  Elasticity,  indeed,  seems  to  vary,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  densities  of  bodies ; 
for  the  more  metals  are  hammered,  the  more 
elastic  they  become. 

ELATER,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  four 
winged  flies  of  the  order  coleoptera,  the 
body  of  which  is  oblong,  and  the  antennas 
setaceous ;  and  when  the  insect  is  laid  on 
its  back,  it  leaps  with  great  agility. 

BLATE'RIUM,  a  substance  deposited 
from  the  very  acrid  juice  of  the  Momordica 
elaterium,  or  wild  cucumber.  It  is  in  thin 
cakes,  of  a  greenish  colour  and  bitter  taste, 
and  is  apowerful  cathartic. 

EL'ATIN,  the  active  principle  of  the  ela- 
terium, from  which  the  latter  is  supposed 
to  derive  its  cathartic  power. 

ELBOW,  in  anatomy,  the  juncture  of  the 
cubitus  and  radius;  or  the  outer  angle  made 

by  the  flexure  or  bend  of  the  arm. Elbow, 

in  architecture,  a  term  used  for  an  obtuse 
angle  of  a  wall,  building,  road,  &c,  which 
divides  it  from  its  right  line. 

ELDER,  a  person  advanced  in  life,  and 
who,  on  account  of  his  age  and  experience, 
is  selected  to  fill  some  important  office.  In 
Jewish  history,  the  elders  were  persons  the 
most  considerable  for  age,  experience,  and 
wisdom.  Of  this  sort  were  the  seventy  men 
whom  Moses  associated  to  himself  in  the  go- 
vernment of  his  people :  such  also  were  those 
who  afterwards  held  the  first  rank  in  the  sy- 
nagogue, as  presidents.  In  the  first  Christian 
churches,  elders  were  persons  who  enioyed 
offices  or  ecclesiastical  functions,  and  the 
word  includes  apostles,  pastors,  presbyters, 
bishops,  or  overseers :  hence  the  first  coun- 
cils of  the  Christians  were  called  presby- 
teria,  or  councils  of  elders.  In  the  modern 
precbyterian  churches,  elders  are  officers 
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who  with  the  minister*  and  deacons,  com- 
pose the  sessions  of  the  kirk,  and  have  au- 
thority to  inspect  and  regulate  matters  of 
religion  and  discipline. 

ELDER,  a  tree  or  genus  of  trees,  the 
Sambucu*,  of  several  species.  8ome  bear 
black,  some  white,  and  others  red  berries. 
The  stem  and  branches  contain  a  soft 
pith. 

"LEATTC,  an  epithet  given  to  a  certain 
sect  of  philosophers,  so  called  from  Elea,  a 
n  of  the  Lucani,  where  most  of  its  cele- 
brated teachers  were  born. 

ELECAMPA'NB,  in  botany,  the  Inula,  a 
genus  of  plants,  of  many  species.  The 
common  elecampane  has  a  perennial,  thick, 
branching  root,  which  is  used  in  medicine 
as  a  sudorific  and  expectorant. 

ELECT,  in  theology,  among  Calvinists, 
a  term  for  those  whom  they  believe  God 
has  chosen,  or  predestinated  to  be  saved. 
——Elect,  in  matters  of  polity,  signifies 
chosen,  but  not  inaugurated.  Thus  the 
lord  mayor  of  London,  before  his  predeces- 
sor's mayoralty  is  expired,  is  called  the  lord 
layorefecf. 

ELECTION,  the  act  of  choosing  a  per- 
son to  fill  an  office  or  employment,  by  any 
manifestation  of  preference ;  and  is  applic- 
able to  the  choice  of  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, which  takes  place  within  every  seven 
years ;  to  the  choice  of  parish  officers,  an- 
nually ;  and  to  the  admission  of  members 
into  societies.  Sometimes  it  is  practised 
by  show  of  hands;  sometimes  by  ballot, 
and  at  others,  by  every  elector  giving  his 
rote  separately,  with  an  oath  in  regard  to 

his  right  and  integrity. Election  is  also 

the  state  of  a  person  who  is  left  to  his  own 
free  witt,  to  take  or  do  one  thing  or  another, 

which  he  pleases. Election,  in  theology, 

divine  choice,  by  which  persons,  according 
to  the  calvinistic  creed,  are  distinguished 
as  objects  for  salvation  by  the  special  grace 
of  God,  without  reference  to  their  good  or 
bad  deeds. 

ELECTIVE,  dependent  on  choice,  as  an 
elective  monarchy  t  opposed  to  hereditary. 

ELECTORATE,  the  dignity  or  territory 
of  an  elector  in  the  German  empire. 

ELECTOR,  in  law,  any  one  who  has  the 
right  of  giving  his  vote  at  an  election,  par- 
ticularly at  an  election  of  a  member  of  par- 
liament.  Elector,  in  political  history,  the 

title  of  such  German  princes  as  formerly 
had  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the  emperor  of 
Germany. 

ELECTRIC,  a  term  for  any  substance 
capable  of  exhibiting  the  phenomena  of 
electricity,  either  by  friction  or  otherwise, 
and  of  resisting  the  passage  of  it  from  one 
body  to  another.  Hence  an  electric  is  call- 
ed a  non-conductor.— Electric  Fluid,  a 
fine  rare  fluid,  supposed  to  issue  from  and 
surround  electrical  bodies. 

ELECTRI"CITY,  the  operation  of  an  ex- 
tremely subtile  fluid,  in  general  invisible ; 
but  which  appears  to  be  diffused  through 
most  bodies ;  is  remarkable  for  the  rapidity 
of  its  motion,  and  discovers  itself  to  be  one 
of  the  principal  agent*  in  nature.  The 
name  is  derived  from  electnm,  (amber,)  a 


substance  the  attractive  power  of  which 
was  observed  at  least  six  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era :  electricity,  however, 
scarcely  became  a  distinct  object  in  science 
before  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  a  book,  containing 
accounts  of  several  electrical  experiments, 
was  written  by  Dr.  William  Gilbert ;  and  it 
is  only  since  the  year  1746,  when  the  Ley  den 
phial  was  discovered,  that  it  has  advanced 
with  any  considerable  rapidity.  From  that 
time,  however,  electricity  became  the  gene- 
ral subject  of  conversation,  and,  as  a  sci- 
ence, it  advanced  with  great  rapidity  under 
the  auspices  of  Franklin,  Priestley,  and 
others.  The  eartb»  and  all  bodies  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  are  supposed  to 
contain*  certain  quantity  of  an  exceedingly 
elastic  invisible  fluid,  called  the  electric 
fluid.  This  certain  quantity  belonging  to 
all  bodies  may  be  called  their  natural  share ; 
and  which  of  itself,  in  its  dormant  state, 
produces  no  sensible  effect ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  equilibrium  is  disturbed,  and  the  sur- 
face ci  any  substance  becomes  possessed  of 
more  than  its  natural  share,  it  exhibits  the 
phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  and 
other  remarkable  effects  are  produced  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  excitation. — Bo- 
dies capable  of  accumulating  and  retaining 
the  electric  fluid  are  impervious  to  Hs  pow- 
er, and  in  proportion  as  they  arc  capable  of 
being  excited,  so  arc  they  less  pervious; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  which  are 
more  pervious  arc  less  capable  of  excita- 
tion. They  are  called  electrics,  or  non- 
conductor*,  in  distinction  from  those  which 
are  capable  of  receiving  and  transmitting 
electricity,  and  on  that  account  called  con- 
ductors. To  the  class  of  electrics  belong 
resins,  bitumens,  glass,  dry  animal  sub- 
stances, feathers,  paper,  white  sugar,  oils, 
chocolate,  &c.  Substances  of  this  descrip- 
tion may  be  excited  by  friction,  so  as  to 
exhibit  the  electric  appearances  of  attract- 
ing and  repelling  light  bodies,  and  emitting 
sparks  or  flashes  of  light,  attended  with  a 
sharp  snapping  sound;  and  such  is  the 
rapidity  of  the  electric  fluid  in  motion, 
that  no  perceptible  space  of  time  is  required 
for  its  passage  to  any  known  distance.  It 
is  now  thoroughly  ascertained  that  light- 
ning is  the  rapid  motion  of  vast  masses  of 
the  electric  matter,  and  thunder  is  the 
noise  produced  by  the  motion  of  lightning. 
Metallic  points  silently  attract  electricity 
from  the  bodies  charged  with  it ;  hence  the 
use  of  pointed  conductors  to  secure  build- 
ings from  the  effects  of  lightning.  The  au- 
rora boreal i$,  or  northern  lights,  are  (as  we 
have  observed)  the  effects  of  the  electric 
fluid  passing  through  highly  rarefied  air. 
It  is  also  well  known,  that  earthquakes, 
whirlwinds,  and  water- spouts  are  generally 
accompanied  with,  and  dependent  upon 
electrical  phenomena. Among  the  nu- 
merous philosophic  enquirers  on  this  inte- 
resting subject,  the  nature  of  which  is  daily 
further  illustrated  by  the  experiments  of 
scientific  men,  none  have  given  it  more  at- 
tention, or  have  more  systematically  deve- 
loped its  causes  and  effects,  than  Professor 
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Faraday,  whose  aeries  of  experiments, 
which  were  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
during  the  last  year,  are  an  honourable  ex- 
ample of  persevering  industry  in  the  cause 
of  science.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
this  work  to  enter  at  large  into  this  or  any 
other  science ;  but  we  are  desirous,  when 
we  cannot  do  more,  to  direct  attention  to 
the  best  sources  of  information,  and  to 
render  honour  where  honour  is  due.  We 
will  therefore  now  dismiss  the  article,  by 
referring  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
8ociety,  and  the  Scientific  and  Literary  Pe- 
riodicals generally,  for  further  details.  But 
there  is  something  so  singular  in  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  an-  "  electrical  lady," 
authenticated  by  a  respectable  physician 
who  communicated  it  to  the  editor  of  "  Sil- 
liman's  Journal,"  in  which  it  recently  ap- 
peared, that  we  insert  it  as  a  curiosity.  He 
states,  "that  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  28th, 
during  a  somewhat  extraordinary  display  of 
northern  lights,  the  person  in  question  be- 
came so  highly  charged  with  electricity,  as 
to  give  out  vivid  electrical  sparks  from  the 
end  of  each  finger  to  the  face  of  each  of  the 
company  present.  This  did  not  cease  with 
the  heavenly  phenomenon,  but  continued 
for  several  months,  during  which  time  she 
was  constantly  charged,  and  giving  off  elec- 
trical sparks  to  every  conductor  she  ap- 
proached ;  so  that  she  could  not  touch  the 
stove,  nor  any  metallic  utensils,  without 
first  giving  oft  an  electrical  spark,  with  the 
consequent  twinge.  The  state  most  fa- 
vourable to  this  phenomenon  was  an  atmo- 
sphere of  about  80  deg.  Fahrenheit,  mode- 
rate exercise,  and  social  enjoyment.  It 
disappeared  in  any  atmosphere  approach- 
ing zero,  and  under  the  debilitating  effects 
of  fear.  Wheu  seated  by  the  stove,  read- 
ing, with  her  feet  upon  the  fender,  she 
gave  out  sparks  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four 
a  minute ;  and  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  a  spark  that  could  be  seen, 
heard,  or  felt,  passed  every  second !  8he 
could  charge  others  in  the  same  way,  when 
insulated,  who  could  then  give  sparks  to 
others.  To  make  it  satisfactory  that  her 
dress  did  not  produce  it?  it  was  changed  to 
cotton  and  woollen,  without  altering  the 
phenomenon.  The  lady  is  about  thirty,  of 
sedentary  pursuits,  and  delicate  state  of 
health." 

ELECTRP'CIAN,  a  person  versed  in  elec- 
tricity, and  who  has  scientifically  investi- 
gated its  properties  by  observation  and  ex- 
periments. 

ELECTRICAL  MACHINE,  an  instra- 
ment  or  apparatus  contrived  for  rubbing 
electrics  and  conductors  together,  and  for 
collecting  the  electric  fluid  from  surround- 
ing bodies.  There  are  various  kinds ;  but 
the  cylindrical  machine  is  in  most  common 
use.  This  consists  of  a  glass  cylinder,  fix- 
ed in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  turned 
with  a  winch ;  a  cushion,  supported  by  a 
glass  pillar,  and  having  a  piece  of  silk  which 
comes  between  it  ana  the  cylinder ;  and  a 
tube,  supported  by  a  glass  pillar,  which  is 
called  the  prime  conductor,  or  simply  the 
conductor.— —Electrical  rubber,  a  part  of 


the  electrical  apparatus,  consisting  of  black 
oiled  silk,  which  serves  to  aid  the  friction 

in   the   electrical  machine. Electrical 

tkock,  the  sudden  explosion  between  the 
opposite  sides  of  a  charged  electric. 

ELECTRICAL-EEL,  in  ichthyology,  the 
Gymnotus  electricu*  of  Linnaeus,  a  fish  so 
called  from  its  power  of  producing  an  elec- 
trical shock  whenever  it  is  touched.  By 
this  power  it  stupifies,  and  then  seises, 
such  animals  as  venture  to  approach  it. 
The  properties  and  habits  of  the  elec- 
trical eel  have  lately  more  particularly 
come  under  the  notice  of  scientific  men, 
from  the  circumstance  of  one  having  been 
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brought  to  this  country  fr 
river,  and  exhibited  at ' 
tical  Science,  London, 
says  the  Athenteum,  "  napnsni  j»r*4iay, 
in  the  presence  of  lV>fr?n>ra  UaineU, 
Owen,  Wheatstone,  and  attar*  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  it  Uic  dficfcrJo  spark; 
and  one  of  the  party,  whn  hod  rhe  temerity 
to  grasp  the  creature  wllh,  belli  hand*,,  had 
his  curiosity  satisfied  v.  l"  1 1  a  shock,  nljich, 
if  he  were  before  incredulous,  mui  nave 
most  effectually  removed  all  doubts  as  to 
the  electric  properties  of  the  animal.  The 
electricity  appears  to  be  of  the  most  in- 
tense character,  being  communicated  by 
simply  immersing  the  hands  in  the  vessel 
of  water  containing  the  eel.  By  one  shock, 
not  only  was  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer 
deflected,  but  chemical  action  and  mag- 
netic induction  obtained."— This  specimen 
of  the  Gymnoiut  electricut  having  been  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  Mr.  T.  Bradley,  he 
has  favoured  the  public  with  an  interesting 
account  of  its  habits,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Magazine  of  Natural  Hittoiy,  from 
which  we  learn,  that  when  the  eel  is  eager 
for  food,  it  swallows  it  without  giving  it  a 
shock ;  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
at  the  moment  of  seizing  a  fish,  the  eel 
discharges  its  electricity  through  the  water, 
since  a  shock  has  been  perceived  by  a  per- 
son at  that  moment  having  his  hands  im- 
mersed in  the  tub  in  which  the  eel  is  kept. 
If  the  Gymnotus  do  not  see  the  small  fish, 
he  appears  to  be  aware  of  its  presence,  and 
seek*  it:  and  during  the  motions  of  the 
twu  anUuaH,  H'  (be  n»h  lmppen  to  touch 
the  ed,  2t  irenrmllj  receive*  a  shock  that 

Earatrxe*  it,  r*u«ttig;  the  victim  to  float, 
elk  upwards,  on  the  surface,  till  it  is  no- 
tic  tly  swallows  it. 
Accord  id  <  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Faraday, 
who  Jia.i  mrtfull)'  r.\mu]LR-d  the  animal,  its 
electrir  puMff  i*  i.L>[iin-nL  with  common 
ele<- 1  r  i  u-  i  ■  y .  th"uyh  more  readily  developed. 
And  it  has  own  further  remarked,  that 
whuBi  Wia  uuiuer  purls  were  negatively 
electrified,  the  head  and  neck  were  posi- 
tively so;  and  a  series  of  electric  sparks,  as 
well  as  an  elevation  of  temperature,  were 
elicited. 

ELECTROCHEMISTRY,  that  science 
which  treats  of  the  agency  of  electricity  and 
galvanism  in  effecting  chemical  changes. 

A  powerful   electro-chemical    battery 

has  been  executed  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Clarke,  at 
the  Gallery  of  Science,  Lowther  Arcade, 
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London,  by  which  the  most  surprising  ef- 
fects are  produced.  It  rapidly  fuses  a 
copper  rod,  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter; yet,  notwithstanding  such  intense 
Sower,  the  experimenter  holds  the  con- 
ucting  wires  in  each  hand,  evidently  with- 
out receiving  any  shocks  from  the  battery. 

ELECTRO  MAG'NETISM,  that  branch 
of  electric  science  which  shews  the  agency 
of  electricity  and  galvanism  in  communi- 
cating to  certain  substances  magnetic  pro- 
perties. Thus  we  speak  of  electro-magnetic 
phenomena  in  the  atmosphere,  &c. 

ELECTROM'ETER,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  quantity  or  intensity  of  elec- 
tricity, and  determining  its  quality. 

ELECTRO-MOTION,  the  motion  or 
passing  of  electricity  from  one  metal  to  ano- 
ther, by  the  attraction  of  one  metal  plate  in 
contact  with  another.  That  which  produ- 
ces electro-motion  is  called  the  electro- 
motive power. 

ELECTROMOTOR,  an  apparatus  so 
called  by  Volta;  a  mover  of  the  electric 
fluid. 

ELECTRO-NEG'ATIVE,  repelled  by  bo- 
dies negatively  electrified,  and  attracted  by 

those  positively  electrified. Electro-po«i- 

twe,  attracted  by  bodies  negatively  electri- 
fied, or  by  the  negative  pole  of  the  galvanic 
arrangement. 

ELECTROPHOR,  or  ELECTROPH'O- 
RUS,  a  kind  of  substitute  for  an  electrical 
machine,  consisting  of  two  plates,  one  of 
which  is  a  resinous  electric  and  the  other 
metallic. 

ELECTROTYPE.  [See  Voltaic  Eh- 
craving,  for  a  minute  account  of  the  pro- 
cesses employed  in  this  new  and  interest- 
ing: branch  of  science.] 

ELECTRUM,  in  mineralogy,  an  argen- 
tiferous gold  ore,  of  a  pale  brass  yellow 
colour. Also  Amber,  [which  see.] 

ELECTUARY,  in  pharmacy,  a  form  of 
medicine  composed  of  powders,  or  other  in- 
gredients, incorporated  with  some  conserve, 
syrup,  &c. 

ELEEM08' YN  A.RY,  an  epithet  for  what- 
ever pertains  to  the  use  and  management  of 
charitable  donations,  whether  intended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  or  sick,  or  appropri- 
ated to  education.  A  hospital  founded  by 
charity  is  an  eleemosynary  institution  for 
the  sick  ;  a  college  founded  by  donations  is 
also  eleemosynary ;  and  so  is  the  corpora- 
tion which  is  entrusted  with  the  care  ofsuch 
institutions. 

EL'EGANCE,  in  a  general  sense,  is  that 
which  pleases  by  its  symmetry,  purity,  or 
beauty ;  and  is  select,  as  distinguished  from 
what  is  common.— —In  literature,  elegance 
of  composition  consists  in  well  chosen  words 
and  phrases,  arranged  in  an  appropriate 
and  nappy  manner.  It  implies  neatness, 
purity,  and  perspicuous  arrangement;  a 
style  calculated  to  please  a  delicate  taste, 
rather  than  to  excite  admiration  or  strong 
feeling. In  speaking,  it  includes  propri- 
ety of  diction  and  rich  expressions  with 

gracefulness  of  action. In  painting,  it 

implies  a  certain  manner  which  embel- 
lishes and  heightens  objects  ;  as  in  Corre- 


gio,  where,  notwithstanding  all  the  defects 
as  to  justness  of  design,  there  is  an  elegance 
even  in  the  manner  of  the  design  itself,  as 

well  as  in  the  turn  of  the  attitudes,  &c. 

In  architecture,  elegance  consists  in  the  due 
symmetry  and  distribution  of  the  parts  of 
an  edifice,  or  in  regular  proportions  and 
arrangement. It  is  also  applied  to  vari- 
ous works  of  art  or  nature  remarkable  for 
their  beauty  of  form,  &c. 

ELE'GIT,  in  law,  a  writ  of  execution, 
which  lies  for  a  person  who  has  recovered 
debt  or  damages ;  or  upon  a  recognisance 
in  any  court,  against  a  defendant  that  is 
not  able  in  his  goods  to  satisfy  his  cre- 
ditors. 

EL'EGY,  a  mournful  and  plaintive  kind 
of  poem.  The  principal  writers  of  elegiac 
verse  among  the  Latins,  were  Propertras, 
Ovid,  and  Tibullus;  the  chief  writers  of 
elegy  among  the  Greeks,  were  Callimachus, 
Parthenius,  and  Euphorion. 

EL'EMENT,  in  physiology,  a  term  used 
to  denote  the  original  component  parts  of 
bodies,  or  those  into  which  they  are  ulti- 
mately resolvable.  In  the  ancient  and 
still  popular  sense  of  the  word,  the  ele- 
ments are  understood  to  be  four  in  num- 
ber; namely,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water; 
but  by  the  researches  of  modern  science 
it  is  fully  demonstrated  that  earth  is  a  com- 
pound of  many  earths ;  air,  a  compound 
of  at  least  two  gases;  water,  a  compound 
of  hydrogen  and  oxyj  ~  "   "— 

the  extrication 
combustion. 

fact,  determined  that  an  element  is  mere- 
ly the  last  result  of  chemical  analysis,  or 
that  which  cannot  be  decomposed  by  any 

means  now  employed. Element*,  in  a 

figurative  sense,  is  used  for  the  principles 
and  foundations  of  any  art  or  science,  as 

"  Euclid's  Elements,"  «c. Elements,  in 

divinity,  the  bread  and  wine  prepared  for 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

EL'EMI,  a  resin,  of  a  strong  aromatic 
odour  and  a  hot  spicy  taste,  which  exudes 
from  incisions  made  through  the  bark  of 
the  Amyris  elemtfera,  a  small  tree  or  shrub 
of  South  America.  The  crystaline  resin  of 
elemi  is  called  elemine,  and  is  used  in 
making  lacquer. 

ELEMENTARY,  an  epithet  expressive 
of  that  which  is  uncompounded,  or  having 
only  one  principle  or  constituent  part.  It 
also  denotes  rudimental,  or  initiatory;  as, 
an  elementary  treatise. 

ELEN'CHUS,  in  logic,  a  sophism,  or 
fallacious  argument,  which  deceives  the 
hearer  under  the  appearance  of  truth. 

EL'EPHANT,  the  largest,  strongest,  and 
most  sagacious  of  all  quadrupeds.  The 
form  of  this  animal  is  altogether  awkward ; 
the  head  is  large,  the  eyes  small,  and  the 
ears  large  and  pendulous;  the  body  is 
thick,  and  the  back  much  arched ;  but  the 
most  singular  part  of  the  structure  of  the 
elephant  is  his  trunk  or  proboscis,  by  which 
he  conveys  food  and  drink  to  his  mouth. 
The  eyes  are  small  and  the  feet  short, 
round,  clumsy,  and  distinguishable  only  by 
the  toes.    The  trunk  is  a  cartilaginous  and 


east  two  gases;  water,  a  compouna 
rogen  and  oxygen ;  and  fire,  only 
trication  of  light  and  heat  during 
Jtion.     Modern  chemistry  has,  in 
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muscular  tube,  extending  from  the  upper 
jaw,  and  is  seven  or  eight  feet  long.  It  is 
of  such  strength  as  to  be  capable  of  break- 


ing off  large  branches  from  trees,  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  endowed  with  such  ex- 
quisite sensibility,  that  it  can  grasp  the 
smallest  object.  The  two  large  tusks  are 
of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  extremely  hard : 
the  bony  substance  of  these  is  called  ivory. 
The  disposition  of  the  elephant  is  gentle, 
and  his  manners  social ;  hence  they  are 
seldom  seen  except  in  troops.  In  wander- 
ing from  place  to  plaee,  the  males,  who  are 
furnished  with  the  largest  tusks,  put  them- 
selves at  the  head,  and  are  the  first  to  face 
every  danger.  In  Abyssinia,  they  are  pur- 
sued by  hunters  on  horseback,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  two  men,  perfectly  naked, 
mount  the  same  horse ;  the  hindermost  is 
armed  with  a  broadsword,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  covered  with  cord,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  exceedingly  sharp.  In  this 
manner  they  pursue  the  elephants,  and 
baring  Mngltid  out  one,  they  irritate  him  to 
ajt-uck  them,  when  they  ride  up  close  to 
bin i,  ami  tLc  armed  runn  slips  from  the 
horse  on  t  be  off  tide,  and,  whilst  the  ele- 

E  hunt's  Attention  is  enraged  with  the 
orse,  be  divide  a  tin:  tendons  of  his  foot 
wii  ti  a  sinetE  blow,  null  itius  disables  him, 
when  he  1»  dispatched  by  lances.  The 
Hottentot*  in  Bcratb  a  h  n  a  hunt  and  shoot 
them.     The*  nrr  however,  taken 

alive  ju  pitfalls,  or  arc  driven  into  enclo- 
sures i  iiml  when  Lrni'lmiUy  brought  into 
subjection.,  by  oarcstic*  mid  kind  treatment, 
they  hecniuc  ibe  ususi  jivutle  and  obedient 
of  nil  tlmm.'-iLic  4LjjiiL.il--.  To  keep  an  ele- 
phant in  lull  vigour,  lie  n  i.uires  daily  about 
a  hundred  pounds  of  riee,  either  raw  or 
failed,  braides  fnnh  Lfihage  to  cool  him, 
and  obnnt  forty  ^idlms  of  water  as  drink. 
—We  learn,  in  njicietn  history,  that  ele- 
pii_uu.  wt_t«  iu>i  —..  -j-  ;/ar  by  the  Greeks 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great;  at 
least  there  is  no  mention  of  them  before. 
They  carried  upon  their  backs  large  towers, 
containing  from  ten  to  thirty  soldiers,  who 
threw  missive  weapons  from  thence  upon 
the  enemy,  being  themselves  secured  within 
their  wooden  walls;  while  the  animals 
did  great  execution,  by  terrifying,  tearing 
and  trampling  down  both  horses  and  men. 
EL'EPHANT  BEETLE,  in  entomology, 
a  large  species  of  Scarabeu*,  or  beetle, 
found  in  South  America.  It  is  covered 
with  a  hard  black  shell;  is  nearly  four 
inches  long ;  and  has  a  proboscis  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  length. 

ELEPHANTIASIS,  a  species  of  le- 
prosy, which  derives  its  name  from  the 
skin  being  covered  with  incrustations  like 
those  of  the  elephant,  and  the  legs  swell- 
ing to  an  immense  size.  It  is  a  direful 
chronic  disease,  and  regarded  as  conta- 
gious. 

ELEPHANTINE,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
an  appellation  given  to  the  books  wherein 
were  registered  the  transactions  of  the  se- 
nate and  magistrates  of  Rome,  of  the  em- 
perors or  generals  of  armies,  and  even  of 
the  provincial  magistrates,  the  births  and 


classes  of  the  people,  and  other  things  re- 
lating to  the  census.  They  were  so  called, 
perhaps,  as  being  made  of  ivory. 

ELEVATION,  in  its  primary  sense,  de- 
notes exaltation ;  the  act  of  raising  from  a 
lower  place  to  a  higher;  or,  figuratively, 
the  act  of  exalting  in  rank ;  as,  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  man  to  a  throne. In  architec- 
ture, an  orthographic  or  upright  draught  of 
a  building. Elevation,  in  astronomy,  al- 
titude ;  die  height  of  the  equator,  pole,  or 
stars,  &c,  above  the  horizon. — In  gunnery, 
the  angle  which  the  chace  of  a  cannon  or 
mortar  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  hori- 
ton. Elevation  of  the  Host,  in  the  Ro- 
mish church,  that  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
the  mass  which  consists  in  the  priest* s 
raising  the  host  above  his  head  for  the 
people  to  adore. 

EL'EVATOR,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of 
several  muscles,  which  serve  to  raise  the 
parts  of  the  body  to  which  they  belong ;  as 
the  elevator  of  the  external  ear,  the  epi- 
glottis, &c. 

EL'EVATORY,  in  surgery,  an  instru- 
ment used  in  trepanning,  for  raising  de- 
pressed or  fractured  parts  of  the  skull. 

ELEUSIN'IA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
solemn  and  mysterious  festival  in  honour 
of  Ceres,  kept  every  fourth  year  by  the  Ce- 
leans  and  Philiasians,  and  every  fifth  year 
by  the  Athenians,  Lacedemonians,  Parrha- 
sia  Cretans,  at  Eleusis,  a  borough  of 

Attica.  1 1  was  transferred  from  thence  to 
Re  le  Emperor  Adrian.     The  Eleu- 

tinia  was  \  be  most  celebrated  and  mysteri- 
ous wkiniiity  of  any  in  Greece,  and  often 
caJDH  I  >  way  of  eminence  mysteria.  The 
mysteries  srere  of  two  kinds,  the  greater 
and  the  less  ;  the  less  were  preparatory  to 
the  greater.  They  consisted  of  a  solemn 
representation  of  what  was  supposed  to 
pass  in  the  regions  of  Elysium  and  Tarta- 
rus ;  and  their  chief  design  was,  by  sen- 
sible means,  to  spread  among  the  people  a 
conviction  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments. To  reveal  the  secrets  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  was  looked  upon  as  a 
crime  that  would  not  fail  to  draw  down  the 
vengeance  of  heaven.  The  person  who 
presided  at  these  rites  was  called  Hiero- 
phantes,  or  the  revealcr  of  holy  truths. 

ELEUTHE'RIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
festival  celebrated  at  Plataea,  in  memory  of 
the  defeat  of  Mardonius,  the  general  of 
Xerxes ;  and  in  honour  of  those  who  gal- 
lantly nnerifteed  tfcfir  live*  for  the  liberty  of 
their  country.  It  nw  held  every  fifth  year, 
when jutLwa  were  eontpi,^  ifor. 

ELF,  a  term  now  ni ,  st  obsolete,  but 
formerly  used  to  denoU:  a  fairy,  or  hobgob- 
lin ;  an  tnuigumr)-  hump.,  the  creature  of 
igWMVDOt.  ■   ;■  .  ■  ■•!.  ...    .  I  craft. 

ELF -ARROWS,  a  name  given  to  flints 
in  the  shape  of  arrowheads,  vulgarly  sup- 
posed to  he  fthoi  by  (km?*.  They  are  fre- 
QV  it  Britain,  and 

there  is  r-enftun  tu  be!  i  uve  they  were  wea- 
po  n£fl  among  tlii'  .incient  Britons. 

ELGIN  MAJt  }tI,E*,  a  collection  of 
splendid  liufiMi-reLiiproi  and  fragments  of 
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statuary,  which  were  brought  from  the 
Parthenon  of  Athens  to  England,  in  1814, 
by  Lord  Elgin,  (hence  the  name).  They 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  having 
been  purchased  by  government  for  35,0001. 
They  are  unquestionably  some  of  the  finest 
remains  of  ancient  art,  and  offer  the  richest 
field  for  study. 

ELIMINATION,  the  ejection  of  super- 
fluous matter  from  organised  bodies. 

ELIQUA'TION,  in  metallurgy,  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  different  parts  of  mixed  bo- 
dies, by  the  different  degrees  of  fire  re- 
quired to  melt  them. 

ELI"SION,  in  grammar,  the  cutting  off 
or  suppressing  a  vowel  at  the  end  of  a 
word,  tor  the  sake  of  sound  or  measure, 
when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel ; 
as,  th'  ensanguined  field. 

ELIXIR,  in  medicine,  a  compound  tinc- 
ture, extracted  from  two  or  more  ingre- 
dients. 

ELK,  a  quadruped  of  the  cervine  genus. 
It  is  the  largest  of  the  deer  kind,  and  is 
found  in  the  northern  regions  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America. 

ELL,  a  measure  of  different  lengths  in 


different  countries ;  but  those  mostly  used 
in  England  are  the  English  and  Fie 
ells ;  the  former,  three  feet  nine  inches, 


one  yard  and  a  quarter ;  and  the  latter  only 
twenty-seven  inches,  or  three-quarters  of  a 
yard. 

KLLIP'SIS,  in  geometry,  an  oval,  or 
curve  line  returning  into  itself,  and  pro- 
duced from  the  section  of  a  cone  by  a  plane 
cutting  both  its  sides,  but  not  parallel  to 
the  base. In  grammar,  a  figure  of  syn- 
tax, by  which  one  or  more  words  are  omit- 
ted, which  the  reader  may  supply ;  as,  the 
horse  I  rode,  for  the  horse  which  I  rode. 
In  rhetoric,  a  figure  of  speech  where- 
by the  orator,  through  excessive  emotion, 
passes  over  many  things,  which,  had  he 
been  cool,  ought  to  have  been  mentioned. 

ELLIFSOID,  in  geometry,  au  elliptical 
spheroid,  being  the  solid  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  an  ellipse  about  either  axis. 

ELM,  in  botany,  Ulmua,  a  forest  tree  of 
the  first  magnitude,  the  wood  of  which  is 
very  serviceable  where  it  may  lie  continu- 
ally dry  or  wet,  in  extremes.  Accordingly, 
it  is  proper  for  water-works,  mills,  pumps, 
aqueducts,  and  ship-planks  beneath  the 
water-lines.  It  is  also  used  for  naves  of 
wheels,  handles  for  single  saws,  axle-trees, 
and  the  like.  The  elm  is  common  in  Great 
Britain,  and  lives  to  a  great  age.  About 
twenty  species  are  known,  all  inhabiting 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. 

ELMO'S  FIRE,  St.;  an  appearance 
caused  by  fiery  meteors  in  the  atmosphere : 
it  is  often  seeu  playing  about  the  masts 

and.  rigging  of  ships. In  explanation  of 

this  curious  phenomenon,  we  submit  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  from  W.Traill, 
Esq,  Kirkwall,  to  Professor  Traill,  dated 
May  16, 1837,  describing  its  appearance  at 
Orkney.  "  On  Sunday,  Feb.  19, 1837,  in  a 
tremendous  gale,  my  large  boat  sunk,  and 
it  was  late  on  Tuesday  night  before  we 


could  get  her  up  and  drawn  to  the  shore, 
after  which  we  had  to  wait  till  three  o'clock 
next  morning  till  the  tide  ebbed  from  her; 
she  was  during  this  time  attached  to  the 
shore  by  an  iron  chain,  about  30  fathoms 
long,  which  did  not  touch  the  water,  when, 
to  my  astonishment,  I  beheld  a  sheet  of 
blood-red  flame,  extending  along  the  shore 
for  about  30  fathoms  broad  and  100  fa- 
thoms long,  commencing  at  the  chain  and 
stretching  along  the  shore  and  sea  in  the 
direction  of  the  shore,  which  was  E.SE., 
the  wind  being  N.NW.  at  the  time.  The 
flame  remained  about  ten  seconds,  and  oc- 
curred four  times  in  about  two  minutes. 
Whilst  I  was  wondering  not  a  little,  the 
boatmen  who,  to  the  number  of  35  or 
30,  were  sheltering  themselves  from  the 
weather,  came  running  down  apparently 
alarmed,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  seen 
anything  like  this  before.  I  was  about  to 
reply,  when  I  observed  their  efres  directed 
upwards,  and  found  they  were  attracted  by 
a  most  splendid  appearance  at  the  boat. 
The  whole  mast  was  illuminated,  and  from 
the  iron  spike  at  the  summit,  a  flame  of 
one  foot  long  was  pointed  to  the  N.NW., 
from  which  a  thunder-cloud  was  rapidly 
coming.  The  cloud  approached,  which 
was  accompanied  by  thunder  and  hail ;  the 
flame  increased,  and  followed  the  course  of 
the  cloud  till  it  was  immediately  above, 
when  it  arrived  at  the  length  of  nearly 
three  feet,  after  which  it  rapidly  diminish- 
ed, still  pointing  to  the  cloud,  as  it  was 
borne  rapidly  on  to  S.SE.  The  whole 
lasted  about  four  minutes,  and  had  a  most 
splendid  appearance.'' 

ELOCUTION,  in  rhetoric,  consists  of 
elegance,  composition,  and  dignity:  the 
first  comprehends  the  purity  and  perspi- 
cuity of  a  language,  and  is  the  foundation 
of  elocution ;  the  second  ranges  the  words 
in  proper  order ;  and  the  last  adds  the  or- 
naments of  tropes  and  figures,  to  give 
strength  and  dignity  to  the  whole.  To 
which  may  be  added,  tBat  there  should  be 
a  certain  musical  cadence  or  intonation, 
to  render  it  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

ELONGATION,  in  astronomy,  the  re- 
moval of  a  planet  to  the  farthest  distance 
it  can  be  from  the  sun,  as  it  appears  to  an 
observer  on  the  earth.  The  term  is  chiefly 
used,  in  speaking  of  Venus  and  Mercury, 
the  arch  of  a  great  circle  intercepted  be- 
tween either  of  these  planets  and  the  sun, 
being  called  the  elongation  of  that  planet 

from  the  sun. Elongation,  in  surgery, 

an  imperfect  luxation,  occasioned  by  the 
extension  of  the  ligaments  of  a  joint  be- 
yond its  natural  dimensions. 

ELO'PEMENT,  in  law,  the  voluntary 
departure  of  a  wife  from  her  husband  to  go 
and  live  with  an  adulterer.  In  common 
acceptation,  the  secret  departure  of  any 
female  with  her  lover,  either  to  be  married 
or  to  live  together  illicitly. 

E'LOPS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
fishes  of  the  Abdominal  order,  having  a 
smooth  head,  and  a  palate  rough  with 
teeth. 

EL'OQUENCE,  the  art  or  act  of  speak- 
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ing  with  grace,  effect,  and  fluency,  in 
which  is  comprehended  a  good  elocution 
or  utterance;  correct,  appropriate,/  and 
rich  expressions,  with  animation,  and  suit- 
able action.  Cicero  defines  it,  the  art 
of  speaking  with  copiousness  and  embel- 
lishment. Eloquence  and  rhetoric  differ 
from  each  other,  as  the  theory  from  the 
practice :  rhetoric  being  the  art  which  de- 
scribes the  rules  of  eloquence,  and  elo- 
quence that  art  which  uses  them  to  advan- 

E'LUL,  the  name  of  a  Jewish  month,  an- 
swering to  part  of  August. 

ELUTRIA'TI ON,  in  metallurgy,  the 
operation  of  pulverising  a  solid  substance, 
mixing  it  with  water,  and  pouring  off  the 
liquid,  while  the  foul  or  extraneous  sub- 
stances are  floating,  or  after  the  coarser 
particles  have  subsided,  and  while  the  finer 
ports  are  suspended  in  the  liquor. 

E'LYMU8,in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  Tri- 
anrlria  digynia  class  of  plants,  the  calyx  of 
which  is  a  common  involucrum,  consisting 
of  four  leaves,  and  containing  several  flow- 
ers in  two  spicule :  the  particular  corollas 
are  composed  of  two  valves :  the  seed  is 
oblong. 

ELYSIUM,  or  ELYS'IAN  FIELDS,  in 
heathen  mythology,  the  supposed  residence 
of  the  blessed  after  death.  The  poets  de- 
scribe this  region  as  consisting  of  neautiful 
meadows  alternated  with  pleasant  groves ; 
where  a  serene  and  cloudless  sky  was  spread 
over  them,  and  a  soft,  celestial  light  shed 
a  magical  brilliancy  over  every  object.  The 
heroes  there  renewed  their  favourite  sports ; 
danced  to  the  sound  of  the  lyre  from  which  - 
Orpheus  drew  the  most  enchanting  tones, 
or  wandered  through  the  most  odoriferous 
groves,  where  the  warbling  birds  carolled 
forth  their  harmony  by  the  side  of  refresh- 
ing fountains.  There  the  earth  teemed 
with  plenteous  fruits,  and  the  verdure  of 
spring  was  perpetual;  while  all  cares, 
pains,  and  infirmities,  were  exchanged  for 
the  purest  bliss. 

ELYTRA,  in  entomology,  a  name  for 
the  wing-sheaths,  or  upper  crustaceous 
membranes,  which  cover  the  wings  of  the 
insects  of  the  beetle  tribe. 

EMANATION,  the  act  of  flowing  or 
proceeding  from  some  source  or  origin ; 
or,  the  thing  that  proceeds  from  that  ac- 
tion. Light  is  an  emanation  from  the  sun,, 
wisdom,  an  emanation  from  God,  Ac. 

EMANCIPATION,  in  the  Roman  law, 
the  setting  free  a  son  from  the  subjection 
of  his  father.  It  differed  from  manumis- 
sion, as  the  latter  was  the  act  of  a  master 
in  favour  of  a  slave,  whereas  emancipation 
put  the  son  in  a  situation  to  manage  his 
own  affairs,  and  to  marry  without  his  fa- 
ther's consent,  although  a  minor.  The 
word  emancipation  was  applied  to  the  pro- 
jects long  entertained  of  redeeming  the 
negroes  from  Christian  slavery;  and  to  the 
Catholic  relief  bill  in  England. 

EMAR'GINATED,  among  botanists,  an 
epithet  for  such  leaves  as  have  a  little  in- 
denting on  their  summits ;  and  accordingly 
as  this  indentation  is  terminated  on  each 


aide,  they  are  said  to  be  obtusely  or  acutely 
emarginated. 

EMASCULATION,  the  act  of  depriving 
a  male  of  those  parts  which  characterize 
the  sex.    It  also  denotes  unmanly  weak- 

EMBALM1NG,  the  opening  a  dead 
body,  taking  out  the  intestines,  and  filling 
the  place  with  odoriferous  and  desiccative 
drugs  and  spices,  to  prevent  its  putrefac- 
tion. The  Egyptians  have  always  been 
celebrated  for  their  adherence  to  this  prac- 
tice, and  the  skill  with  which  they  per- 
formed it.  With  some  variation,  it  is  still 
one  of  the  peculiar  customs  of  that  nation. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  metaphysical  no- 
tion, inculcated  as  of  their  religion,  that 
the  soul  continued  with  the  body.  There 
naturally  followed  an  affectionate  desire  to 
do  every  thing  that  living  creatures  can 
suppose  acceptable  to  the  dead.  They 
were  even  desirous  of  having  the  dead  bo- 
dies of  their  parents  in  their  houses,  and 
at  their  tables,  and  believed,  as  has  been 
suggested,  that  their  souls  were  present 
also;  and  it  was  essential  to  this  gra- 
tification that  those  bodies  should  be  pre- 
served in  the  most  perfect  manner  possi- 
ble.  Modern  chemistry  has  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  many  means  of  counteract- 
ing putrefaction,  more  simple  and  more 
effectual  than  the  laborious  processes  of 
the  ancients* 

EMBAR'GO,  in  commerce,  a  prohibition 
of  sailing,  issued  by  authority  on  all  ship- 
ping, either  out  of  port,  or  into  port.  It  is 
generally  to  restrain  ships  from  leaving  a 
port. 

EM'BASSY,  the-public  function  or  em* 

Eloyment  of  a  public  minister,  whether  am- 
assador  or  envoy. 

EM'BER  WEEKS,  four  seasons  in  the 
year  more  particularly  set  apart  for  prayer 
and  fasting,  namely,  the  first  week  in  Lent, 
the  next  after  Whitsuntide,  the  fourteenth 
of  September,  and  the  thirteenth  of  De- 
cember.  Ember  Days,  particular  days  of 

fasting  and  humiliation  in  the  Ember 
weeks. 

EMBER-GOOSE,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl 
of  the  genus  Calymbus,  and  order  of  Anteres. 
It  is  of  a  dusky  black  colour,  and  inhabits 
the  Orkney  isles,  Iceland,  &c. 

EMBERI'ZA,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds  of  the  order  of  Passeres.  They  are 
chiefly  known  in  English  by  the  name  of 
Bunting,  except  the  Ortolan  (Emberiza 
hortulana),  which  is  esteemed  a  great  deli- 
cacy for  the  table. 

EMBEZ'ZLEMENT,  the  act  of  fraudu- 
lently appropriating  a  thing  to  one's  own 
use,  which  has  been  intrusted  to  one's  care 
and  management. 

EM'BLEM,  a  kind  of  painted  enigma,  or 
certain  figures  painted  or  cut  metaphoric- 
ally, expressing  some  action,  or  instructing 
us  in  some  moral  truth. 

EMBLEMENTS,  inlaw,  a  word  used  for 
the  produce  of  land  sown  or  planted  by  a 
tenant  for  life  or  years,  whose  estate  is  de- 
termined suddenly  after  the  land  is  sown  or 
planted,  and  before  a  harvest.    In  this  case, 
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the  tenant's  executors  shall  have  theemofo- 
mentt.  Sometimes  it  is  used  for  any  pro- 
duets  that  naturally  arise  from  the  ground. 

EMBOLISM,  in  astronomical  chrono- 
logy, the  insertions  of  days,  months,  or 
years,  in  an  account  of  time,  to  produce  re- 
gularity. 

EMBONPOINT,  (French),  a  moderate 
and  agreeable  fulness  of  figure. 

EMBOSS  ING,  the  forming  or  fashion- 
ing works  in  relievo,  whether  by  raising,  by 
earring,  or  by  depression.  It  is,  in  short,  a 
kind  of  sculpture,  where  the  figures  pro- 
ject from  the  plane  whereon  it  is  cut ;  and 
according  as  the  figures  are  more  or  less 
prominent,  they  are  said  to  be  in  alto,  nutto, 
or  baeeo  relievo.— Embouing  wood,  as  in 
picture  frames  and  other  articles  of  orna- 
mented cabinet  work,  is  either  produced  by 
means  of  carving,  or  by  casting  the  pattern 
in  plaster  of  Paris,  or  other  composition, 
and  cementing  it  on  the  surface  of  the  wood. 

Embouing  cloth.  Cotton,  woollen  cloth, 

silk,  paper,  and  other  fabrics,  are  embossed 
by  the  powerful  pressure  of  revolving  cy- 
linders on  which  the  required  patterns  are 
engraved. — The  patent  of  an  ingenious  in- 
vention was  taken  out  by  Mr.  T.  Greig  of 
Bury,  Lancashire,  in  1835,  for  both  emboss- 
ing and  printing  silk,  cotton,  &c,  in  one 
or  more  colours  at  one  operation. 

EMBRA  SURE,  in  architecture,  the  en- 
largement made  of  the  aperture  of  a  door  or 
window,  on  the  inside  of  the  wall.— In 
fortification,  a  hole  or  aperture  in  a  para- 
pet, through  which  cannon  are  pointed  and 
discharged. 

EMBROCATION,  in  pharmacy,  a  lotion 
or  combination  of  medicinal  liquids,  with 
which  any  diseased  part  is  rubbed  or  fo- 
mented. 

EMBROIDERY,  figured  work  wrought 
on  silk,  cloth,  stuffs,  or  muslins.  The  art 
of  embroidery  was  invented  in  the  east,  pro- 
bably by  the  Phrygians  or  Persians.  At  all 
events,  it  was  introduced  from  Persia  into 
Greece.— Embroidering  Machine.  Until  of 
late  embroidery-work  was  entirely  perform- 
ed by  hand,  and  was  cultivated  on  account 
of  its  elegance,  by  ladies  of  rank;  but  since 
the  invention  of  a  most  ingenious  machine 
by  M.  Heilmann  of  Mulhause,  many  of  them 
have  been  set  up  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany.  One  of  these  machines  having 
130  needles,  will  perform  as  much  as  fifteen 
expert  hand  embroiderers,  and  requires 
merely  the  labour  of  one  grown-up  person 
and  two  assistant  children. 

EM'BBTO,  the  first  rudiments  of  the  ani- 
mal in  the  womb,  before  the  several  mem- 
bers are  distinctly  formed,  after  which  it  is 
called  thefatu*. 

EMBOUCHU'RE,  in  music,  the  aperture 
of  a  flute  or  other  wind  instrument. 

EMENDATION,  an  alteration  made  in 
the  text  of  any  book  by  verbal  criticism. 
In  law,  the  correction  of  abuses. 

EM'ERALD,  a  well-known  gem  of  a  beau- 
tiful green  colour,  somewhat  harder  than 
quarts,  which  occurs  in  prisms  with  a  regu- 
lar hexagonal  base,  and  ranks  next  in  value 
to  the  oriental  ruby  and  sapphire.  It  becomes 


electric  by  friction,  is  often  transparent, 
sometimes  only  translucent,  and  before  the  ' 
blow-pipe  is  fusible  into  a  whitish  enamel, 
or  glass.  The  most  intensely  coloured  and 
valuable  emeralds  are  brought  from  Peru.  ' 
— - In  heraldry,  another  name  for  vert,  or  , 
the  green  tincture  in  coat  armour.  I 

EMER'GENT,  in  astronomy,  an  epithet  I 
for  a  star  at  the  moment  it  goes  out  of  the  | 
sun's  beams,  so  as  to  become  visible.— In 
chronology,  the  year  or  epoch  from  which 
any  computation  of  time  is  made. 

EMERSION,  in  astronomy,  the  re-ap- 
pearance of  the  sun  and  moon  after  they  have 
undergone  an  eclipse ;  also  of  a  star  that 
emerges  from  under  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

EM'ERT,  in  mineralogy,  a  compact  va- 
riety of  cornunfvm,  very  generally  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  iron  ore.  It  is  of  a  blackish-gray 
colour,  and  so  very  hard  as  to  scratch  topaz. 
It  consists  of  alumina,  silica,  and  iron ;  and 
is  used  in  the  form  of  a  powder  for  polishing 
hard  minerals  and  metals.  The  lapidaries 
cut  ordinary  gems  on  their  wheels,  by 
sprinkling  them  with  the  moistened  powder 
of  emery;  but  it  will  not  cut  the  diamond. 

EMETIC,  a  medicine  for  emptying  the 
stomach  by  vomiting. 

EM'ETINE,  in  medicine,  a  peculiar  ve- 
getable principle,  obtained  from  the  ipe- 
cacuanha root,  of  whose  emetic  properties 
it  is  conceived  to  be  the  sole  cause.  In  a 
dose  of  half  a  grain  it  acts  as  a  powerful 
emetic,  followed  by  sleep;  and  six  grains 
produce  violent  vomiting,  Btupor  and  death. 

EMICATION,  a  flying  off  in  small  par- 
ticles, as  from  heated  iron  or  fermenting 
liquors. 

EMIGRANT,  a  person  removing  from  his 
native  country  to  reside  in  some  foreign 
land. 

EMIGRATION,  the  removal  of  inhabi- 
tants from  one  country  to  another,  for  the 
purpose  of  permanent  residence.  Of  late 
years,  various  causes  have  conspired  to  fa- 
vour the  practice  of  emigration  from  the 
shores  of  Britain  to  her  distant  colonies ; 
and  there  appears  to  be  every  prospect  that 
similar  causes  will  exist  for  some  length  of 
time  to  come ;  but  when  we  consider  how 
much  resolution  is  required  to  abandon  for 
ever  the  home  to  which  man  is  bound  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  kindred  and  habit,  to  seek 
an  uncertain  fortune  in  a  land  of  strangers, 
there  is  no  reason  to  d>elieve  that  large 
masses  will  ever  emigrate  without  the  most 
urgent  motives.  Prohibitions  of  emigration 
are  unjust,  as  well  as  impolitic,  and  always 
prove,  that  a  government  which  allows  them, 
has  an  incorrect  idea  of  its  rights.  British 
subjects,  however,  are  encouraged  rather 
than  restrained,  and  our  surplus  population 
find  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  ta- 
lents  and  their  spirit  of  enterprise  in  colo- 
nies which  are  daily  rising  into  importance. 
Still  we  fear  that  many  are  led  to  leave  their 
native  country,  and  dwell  in  a  "  land  of  pro- 
mise," who  have  no  better  information  re- 
specting their  future  prospects,  than  is  to 
be  derived  from  the  flattering  and  decep- 
tive pictures  presented  to  them  by  the  inte- 
rested agents  of  colonial  speculators. 
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EM'INENCE,  an  honorary  title  given  to 
cardinals.  They  were  called  illuttrittimi 
and  reverendittimi,  until  the  pontificate  of 
Urban  VIII. 

E'MLR,  a  title  of  dignity  among  the  Sara- 
cens and  Turks.  It  was  at  first  given  to 
the  caliphs,  but  when  they  assumed  the 
titles  of  8ultan,  that  of  Emir  remained  to 
their  children. 

EMISSARY,  a  secret  agent  sent  to  as- 
certain the  sentiments  and  designs  of  ano- 
ther, and  to  propagate  opinions  favourable 
to  his  employer. 

EMIT,  to  send  forth  or  give  out ;  as  boil- 
ing water  emite  steam ;  animal  bodies  emit 
perspirable  matter;  putrescent  substances 
estif  noxious  exhalations. 

EMOLLES'CENCE,  in  metallurgy,  that 
degree  of  softness  in  a  fusible  body  which 
alters  its  shape. 

EMOL'LIENTS,  in  medicine,  such  reme- 
dies as  soften  the  asperity  of  the  humours, 
and  at  the  same  time  relax  and  supple  the 
solids. 

EMOTION,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  an 
internal  motion  or  agitation  of  the  mind 
which  passes  away  without  desire.  When 
desire  follows,  the  motion  or  agitation  be- 
comes  a  jMMsioa. 

EMPEROR,  (imperator),  among  the  an- 
cient Romans,  a  title  of  honour  conferred 
on  a  general  who  had  been  victorious.  It 
now  denotes  a  sovereign  prince,  or  supreme 
ruler  of  an  empire ;  as,  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia. 

EMPA'LEMENT,  in  botany,  the  calyx 
or  flower-cup  of  a  plant.—— In  heraldry, 
a  conjunction  of  coats  of  arms,  pale-wise. 

EMPHA8I8,  in  rhetoric,  a  particular 
stress  of  utterance,  or  force  of  the  voice 
and  action,  given  to  such  parts  or  words  of 
an  oration,  as  the  speaker  intends  to  im- 
press specially  upon  his  audience. 

EMPHYSEMA,  in  surgery,  a  puffy  tu- 
mour, formed  by  the  air  insinuating  itself 
between  the  skin  and  muscles,  into  the 
substance  of  the  cellular  or  adipose  mem- 
brane. 

EM'PIRE,  the  territory  over  which  a  go- 


prevails  ;  or  the  government  or 
territory  of  an  emperor.    An  empire  is  usu- 


ally a  territory  of  greater  extent  than  a  king- 
dom. Thus  we  say,  the  Russian  empire; 
the  Austrian  empire;  the  sovereigns  of 
which  are  denominated  emperor:  The  Bri- 
tish dominions  are  also  called  an  empire: 
and  since  the  union  of  Ireland,  the  parlia- 
ment is  denominated  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment. 

EMTI8,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  in- 
sects of  the  Dipterous  order,  having  a  mouth 
with  an  inflected  sucker  and  proboscis,  an- 
tennae setaceous ;  and  feelers  short. 

EM'PIRIC,  one  who,  without  a  profes- 
sional education  or  a  regard  to  the  rules  of 
science,  makes  experiments  with  medicines. 
Hence  the  word  is  used  for  a  quack  or  char- 
latan of  any  kind. 

EMPORIUM,  a  common  resort  of  mer- 
chants for  trade;  particularly,  a  city  or 
town  of  extensive  commerce,  or  in  which 
the  commerce  of  an  extensive  country  cen- 


tres, or  to  which  sellers  and  buyers  resort 
from  different  countries. 

EMPYE'MA,  in  medicine,  a  disorder 
wherein  purulent  matter  is  contained  in 
the  thorax  or  breast,  after  an  inflammation 
and  suppuration  of  the  lungs  and  pleura. 

EMPLASTIC8,  an  appellation  given  to 
medicines  which  constipate  and  shut  up 
the  pores  of  the  body.  Hence,  emplaetic 
means  viscous,  or  adhesive,  like  a  plaster. 

EMPTRE'UM,  or  EMPYRE'AN,  a  term 
used  by  divines  for  the  highest  heaven, 
where  the  blessed  enjoy  the  beatific  vision. 
— ^Hence  we  have  the  word  empyreal,  as 
pertaining  to  that  region  of  space  which  is 
refined  beyond  aerial  substance,  where  only 
pure  fire  or  light  is  supposed  to  exist. 

EMPYREU'MA,  in  chemistry,  the  pecu- 
liar smell  produced  from  burnt  oils,  in  dis- 
tillations of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances. 

EMPYREU'MATA,  in  medicine,  the  re- 
mains of  a  fever  after  the  critical  time  of  a 
disease. 

EMUL'GENT,  in  a  literal  sense,  milking 
or  draining  out.  In  anatomy,  the  emulgent 
or  renal  arteries  are  those  which  supply  the 
kidneys  with  blood. 

EMUL'SION,  in  medicine,  any  milk-like 
mixture  prepared  by  uniting  oil  and  water, 
by  means  of  another  substance,  saccharine 
or  mucilaginous. 

EMUNCTORY,  in  anatomy,  a  term  for 
any  part  which  serves  to  carry  off  the  ex- 
crementitious  parts  of  the  blood  and  other 
humours ;  thus,  the  skin  is  the  emunctoty 
of  the  body,  the  nose  the  emunetoty  of  the 
brain,  &c. 

EN'ALLAGE,  a  figure  in  grammar, 
where  there  is  a  change  of  one  case  or  mood 
for  another. 

ENAMEL,  a  kind  of  coloured  glass, 
principally  formed  by  the  combination  of 
different  metallic  oxydes,  and  used  in  ena- 
melling and  painting  in  enamel.  Enamels 
have  for  their  basis  a  pure  crystal  •glass,  or 
frit,  ground  up  with  a  fine  calx  of  lead  and 
tin  prepared  for  the  purpose,  with  the  ad- 
dition usually  of  white  salt  of  tartar.  These 
ingredients  baked  together,  are  the  matter 
of  all  enamels,  and  the  colour  is  varied  by 
adding  other  substances,  and  melting  or 
incorporating  them  together  in  a  furnace. 
Enamels  are  distinguished  into  transparent 
and  opaque ;  in  the  former  all  the  elements 
have  experienced  an  equal  degree  of  lique- 
faction, and  are  thus  run  into  crystal  glass, 
whilst  in  the  others,  some  of  their  elements 
have  resisted  the  action  of  heat  more,  so 
that  their  particles  retain  sufficient  aggre- 
gation to  prevent  the  transmission  of  light. 
They  are  used  either  in  counterfeiting  or 
imitating  precious  stones,  in  painting  in 
enamel,  or  by  enamellers,  jewellers,  and 
goldsmiths,  in  gold,  silver,  and  other  me 
tals.  This  art  is  of  so  great  antiquity,  as  to 
render  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  trace 
to  its  origin.  It  was  evidently  practised  by 
the  Egyptians,  from  the  remains  that  have 
been  found  on  the  ornamented  envelopes 
of  mummies.  From  Egypt  it  passed  into 
Greece,  and  afterwards  into  Rome  and  its 
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Srovinces,  whence  it  was  probably  intro- 
aced  into  Great  Britain,  as  various  Roman 
antiquities  have  been  dug  up  in  different 
parts  of  the  island,  particularly  in  the  bar- 
rows, in  which  enamels  have  formed  por- 
tions of  the  ornaments. Painting  in  ena- 
mel, fye.  is  performed  on  plates  of  gold  or 
silver,  but  more  commonly  of  copper,  ena- 
melled with  the  white  enamel:  the  colours 
are  melted  in  the  fire,  where  they  take  a 
brightness  and  lustre  like  that  of  glass. 
This  painting  is  prized  for  its  peculiar 
brightness  and  vivacity,  which  is  very  per- 
manent; the  force  of  its  colours  not  being 
effaced  or  sullied  by  time,  as  in  other  paint- 
ing, and  continuing  always  as  fresh  as  when 
it  came  out  of  the  workman's  handB. 

BNANTE'SIS,  in  anatomy,  a  meeting  or 
near  approach  of  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending vessels. 

ENANTIO'SIS,  a  rhetorical  figure,  where 
that  which  is  spoken  negatively,  is  to  be 
understood  affirmatively. 

ENARTHRO'SIS,  in  anatomy,  that  spe- 
cies of  articulation  which  consists  in  the 
insertion  of  the  round  end  of  a  bone  in  the 
cavity  of  another,  forming  a  movable  joint. 

ENCAS'NIA,  in  antiquity,  anniversary 
feasts  to  commemorate  the  completing  or 
consecrating  any  new  and  public  work,  &c. 
In  modern  times,  this  term  is  used  for  any 
commemorative  festival. 

ENCAMPMENT,  the  act  of  pitching 
tents  for  the  accommodation  of  an  army  in 
the  open  country. 

ENCAUSTIC  PAINTING,  a  peculiar 
mode  of  painting  in  wax,  liquefied  by  fire; 
by  which  the  colours  acquire  considerable 
hardness,  brilliance,  and  durability.  Ancient 
authors  often  mention  this  species  of  paint- 
ing, but  we  have  no  ancient  pictures  of  this 
description,  and  therefore  the  precise  man- 
ner formerly  adopted  is  not  completely  de- 
veloped, though  many  moderns  have  closely 
investigated  the  subject,  and  described  their 
processes.  As  the  thing  chiefly  regarded  in 
encaustic  painting  was  the  securing  of  per- 
manence and  durability,  by  the  application 
of  fire,  the  word  encauitichas  been  applied, 
in  a  very  general  sense,  to  other  processes, 
in  which  both  the  material  and  the  mode 
ing  the  heat,  are  entirely  different 
tat  is  conceived  to  have  been  the  an- 
cient materials  and  modes.  The  moderns 
have  used  the  term  for  painting  on  porce- 
lain, and  work  in  enamel;  and  in  the  same 
way  it  was  given  to  the  painting  on  glass  of 
the  middle  ages,  such  as  is  still  seen  in  the 
windows  of  some  Gothic  churches.  It  has 
also  been  just  as  erroneously  applied  to 
works  in  metal ;  where  gold  and  silver  were 
inlaid,  melted,  or  laid  on,  and  of  everything 
which  was  gilt  or  silvered  by  fire ;  which 
was  called  gold  or  silver  encaustic. 

ENCEINTE,  in  fortification,  the  wall  or 
rampart  which  surrounds  a  place,  some- 
times composed  of  bastions  or  curtains. 
It  is  sometimes  only  flanked  by  round  or 
square  towers,  which  is  called  a  Roman 
wall. In  law,  a  term  for  a  state  of  preg- 


nerated  in  the  head,  where  they  cause  such 
great  pain  as  sometimes  to  occasion  the  loss 
of  feason. 

ENCHANTMENT,  the  use  of  magic 
arts  and  spells,  or  the  invocation  of  demons, 
in  order  to  produce  wonderful  or  super- 
natural effects. 

ENCHA'SING,  or  CHA'SING,  the  art 
of  enriching  and  beautifying  gold,  silver, 
&c.,  by  some  design  represented  thereon,  in 
low  relievo.  It  is  performed  by  punching, 
or  driving  out  the  metal,  to  form  the  figure, 
from  within  side,  so  as  to  stand  out  promi- 
nently from  the  plane  or  surface  of  the 
metal. 

ENCHTRILVION,  a  manual  or  small 
volume. 

ENCLAVE',  in  heraldry,  denotes  some- 
thing let  into  another,  especially  when  the 
piece,  so  let  in,  is  square. 

ENCLITIC,  in  grammar,  a  particle  so 
closely  united  with  any  other  word  as  to 
seem  to  be  part  of  it,  as  que,  in  virumque. 

ENCLOSING  LAND,  the  parting  off  of 
common  grounds  into  distinct  possessions. 

ENCORE,  (French,  pron.  ongkore),  a 
word  signifying  again;  used  by  the  au- 
dience at  theatres,  and  other  places,  when 
they  call  for  a  repetition  of  a  particular 
song,  &c. 

ENCROACHMENT,  in  law,  an  unlaw- 
ful  intrusion  or  gaining  upon  the  rights  and 
possessions  of  another. 

ENCYCLOPJB'DIA,  a  general  system  of 
instruction  or  knowledge,  embracing  the 
principal  facts  in  all  branches  of  science 
and  the  arts,  properly  digested,  and  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  order.  A  contem- . 
porary  writer,  speaking  of  the  effects  which 
the  celebrated  French  Encyclopedie  had  in 
influencing  public  opinion,  very  truly  ob- 
serves, that  "  there  is  hardly  an  instance  to 
be  found  in  which  the  literati  of  a  nation 
have  obtained  so  extensive  and  powerful 
an  influence  on  political  sentiment  as  the 
French  literati,  and  particularly  the  French 
encyclopaedists.  Their  philosophy,  too,  was 
a  fashionable  philosophy,  a  philosophy  for 
common  life,  favourable  for  wit  and  gaiety. 
Instead  of  proceeding  with  steady  steps  to 
the  goal  of  truth,  they  hurried  to  and  fro, 
with  daring  leaps,  and  imagined  they  had 
reached  the  mark,  if  they  could  maintain 
an  opinion  which  contained  something  new 
and  paradoxical.  Thi%  mixture  of  philo- 
sophy with  elegant  literature  became  still 
more  interesting  on  account  of  the  opini- 
ons which  men  like  Mably,  Condillac,  Mer- 
cier,  Raynal,  Buffon,  Helvetius,  Diderot, 
and  D'Aiembert,  advanced  on  the  subjects 
of  religion  and  civil  government,  for  which 
a  prohibition  was  laid  on  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  work.  But  the  printers  only, 
and  not  the  authors,  were  punished,  and 
the  government  was  soon  after  obliged  to 
permit  the  work  to  proceed,  as  it  was  too 
weak  to  prevent  it.  To  the  encyclopedists, 
who  were  connected  with  the  highest  cir- 
cles, at  that  time,  is  justly  attributed  a  very 
important  influence  on  the  French  revolu- 
tion." Too  true  indeed  it  is,  that  '  instead 
of  proceeding  with  steady  steps  to  the  goal 
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of  truth,"  they  flattered  the  prejudices  and 
called  into  action  the  worst  passions  of 
mankind,  spreading  a  moral  pestilence  over 
the  whole  civilized  world,  which  is  still  in- 
sinuating itself  in  countless  channels, 
through  every  class  of  society. 

ENCRAT1TE8,  in  church  history,  a  sect 
which  appeared  towards  the  end  of  the  se- 
cond century :  they  were  called  encratitmt, 
or  continente;  because  they  abstained  from 
marriage,  and  the  use  of  wine  and  animal 
food. 

EN'DIVE,  an  herbaceous  plant,  a  sort  of 
succory,  used  a*  a  salad :  the  Chicorium  «»- 
divia  of  Linnaeus. 

ENDORSING,  the  writing  one's  name 
on  the  back  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  check  t 
by  which  responsibility  for  its  amount  is 
incurred,  if  duly  presented  and  not  paid. 

ENDOWMENT,  in  law,  the  act  of  giving 
or  assuring  a  dower  to  a  woman.  Also,  the 
assigning  certain  rents  and  revenues  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  vicar,  almshouses,  Ac.— 
The  word  endowment  has  also  a  more  en- 
larged signification,  implying  any  quality  or 
faculty  bestowed  on  man  by  the  Creator. 

ENEMA,  in  medicine,  a  clyster. 

EN'EMT,  in  a  political  sense,  any  one 
belonging  to  a  nation  with  whom  our  own 

eountry  is  at  war. In  law,  it  denotes  an 

alien  or  foreigner,  who  in  a  public  capacity, 
and  with  a  hostile  intention,  invades  any 
kingdom. 

EN'ERGY,  the  internal  or  inherent  pow- 
er, virtue,  or  efficacy  of  a  thing;  as,  Danger 
will  rouse  our  dormant  energies  into  action ; 
the  administration  of  the  laws  requires  ea~ 
ergy  in  the  magistrate.  It  also  signifies  the 
momentum  which  any  simple  or  compound 
body  exhibits,  by  causes  obvious  or  con- 
cealed! 

ENERVATE,  to  deprive  of  nerve,  force, 
or  strength ;  as,  idleness  and  luxury  ener- 
vate both  body  and  mind. 

ENFEOFFMENT,  in  law,  the  act  of 
giving  the  fee  simple  of  an  estate. 

ENFI'LED,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  im- 
plying that  the  head  of  a  man,  beast,  or 
any  other  charge,  is  placed  on  the  blade  of 
a  sword. 

ENFILADE,  in  military  tactics,  is  used 
in  speaking  of  trenches,  or  other  places, 
which  may  be  seen  and  scoured  by  the  ene- 
my's shot  along  the  whole  length  of  a 
line. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT,  in  law,  the  in- 
corporating a  person  into  any  society  or 
body  politic ;  to  admit  to  the  privileges  of 
a  freeman. 

ENGAGEMENT,  a  word  used  in  diffe- 
rent  senses.  Any  obligation  by  agreement 
or  contract,  is  an  engagement  to  perform, 
&c. ;  the  conflict  of  armies  or  fleets  is  an  en- 
gagement ;  and  any  occupation,  or  employ- 
ment of  the  attention,  is  likewise  called  an 
engagement. 

EN'GINE,  in  mechanics,  a  compound 
machine,  consisting  of  one  or  more  mecha- 
nical powers,  as  of  levers,  pulleys,  &c.  in 
order  to  raise,  cast,  or  sustain  any  weighty 
body;  or  to  perform  some  mechanical  ope- 
ration in  which  force  and  velocity  are  ne- 


cessary. [The  different  kinds  of  engines 
are  described  in  their  respective  places. 
See  Steam-engine,  &c] 

ENGINEER'.  There  are  two  kinds,  mi- 
litary and  civil.  A  military  engineer  is  one 
who,  by  a  perfect  knowledge  in  mathema- 
tics, delineates  upon  paper,  or  marks  upon 
the  ground,  forts,  or  other  works  proper  for 
offence  and  defence.  He  should  understand 
the  art  of  fortification,  so  as  to  be  able,  not 
only  to  discover  the  defects  of  a  place,  but  to 
find  a  remedy  proper  for  them,  as  also  how 
to  attack  as  well  as  to  defend.  It  is  his  bu- 
siness also  to  delineate  the  lines  of  circum- 
vallation  and  contravallation,  taking  all  the 
advantages  of  the  ground ;  to  mark  out  the 
trenches,  places  of  arms,  batteries,  lodg- 
ments, &c— Civil  engineers  are  employed 
in  delineating  plant  and  superintending 
the  construction  of  public  works,  as  aque- 
ducts, canals,  bridges,  rail-roads,  4c. 

EN'GI  SCOPE,  in  mechanics,  an  instru- 
ment or  kind  of  microscope,  for  viewing 
small  bodies  more  distinctly. 

ENGISO'MA,  in  surgery,  a  fissure  of  the 
cranium.  Also,  a  surgical  instrument  used 
in  fractures  of  the  cranium. 

EN'GLISH,  (pron.  Ing'gUsk),  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  people  of  England, 
and  their  descendants  in  India,  North  Ame- 
rica, and  the  British  colonies.  The  ancient 
language  of  Britain  is  generally  allowed  to 
have  been  the  same  with  that  of  the  Gauls ; 
this  island,  in  all  probability,  having  been 
first  peopled  from  Gallia,  as  both  Caesar 
and  Tacitus  prove  by  many  strong  and  con- 
clusive arguments.  Julius  Csssar,  sometime 
before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  made  a  de- 
scent upon  Britain,  though  he  may  be  said 
rather  to  have  discovered  than  conquered 
it :  but,  about  the  year  46,  in  the  time  of 
Claudius,  Aulus  Plautins  was  sent  over  with 
some  Roman  forces,  by  whom  two  kings 
of  the  Britons,  Codigunus  and  Caractacus, 
were  both  signally  defeated:  whereupon  a 
Roman  colony  was  planted  at  Maiden  in 
Essex,  and  the  southern  parts  of  the  island 
were  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. Britain  was  subsequently  conquer- 
ed as  far  north  as  the  friths  of  Dumbar- 
ton and  Edinburgh,  by  Agricola,  in  the 
time  of  Domitian ;  and  a  great  number 
of  the  Britons,  in  the  conquered  part  of 
the  island  retired  to  the  western  part, 
called  Wales,  where  their  language  conti- 
nued to  be  spoken  without  any  foreign  ad- 
mixture. The  greatest  part  of  Britain  being 
thus  become  a  Roman  province,  the  Roman 
legions,  who  resided  in  Britain  for  above 
two  hundred  years,  undoubtedly  dissemi- 
nated the  Latin  tongue;  and  the  people 
being  afterwards  governed  by  laws  written 
in  Latin,  it  must  have  necessarily  followed 
that  the  language  would  undergo  a  consi- 
derable change.  In  fact,  the  British  tongue 
continued,  for  some  time,  mixed  with  the 
provincial  Latin;  but  at  length,  the  de- 
clining state  of  the  Roman  empire  rendered 
the  aid  of  the  Roman  legions  necessary  at 
home,  and  on  their  abandoning  the  island, 
the  Scots  and  Picts  took  the  opportunity 
to  attack  and  harass  South  Britain:  upon 
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which,  Vortigern,the  king,  about  the  year 
440,  called  the  Saxons  to  his  assistance, 
who,  coming  over  with  several  of  their 
neighbouring  tribes,  repulsed  the  Scots  and 
Picts,  and  were  rewarded  for  their  services 
with  the  isle  of  Thanet,  and  the  whole 
county  of  Kent.  Growing  at  length  too 
powerful,  and  not  being  contented  with 
their  allotment,  they  dispossessed  the  in- 
habitants of  all  the  country  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Severn;  and  thus  the  British 
language  was  in  a  great  measure  destroyed, 
and  that  of  the  Saxons  introduced  in  lieu 
of  it.  What  the  Saxon  tongue  was  long 
before  the  Conquest,  vis.  about  the  year 
700,  may  be  seen  in  the  most  ancient  ma- 
nuscript of  that  language,  which  is  a  gloss 
on  the  Evangelists,  by  bishop  Eadfride,  in 
which  the  three  first  articles  of  the  Lord's 
prayer  run  thus :  "  Uren  fader  thic  arth  in 
heofhas,  sic  gehalgud  thin  noma,  so  sy- 
meth  thin  ric.  Sic  thin  willa  sue  is  heof- 
nas,  and  in  eortho,  &c."  In  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century,  the  Danes  invaded 
England,  and  getting  a  footing  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  country, 
their  power  gradually  increased,  and  in 
about  two  hundred  years  they  became  its 
sole  masters.  By  this  means  the  ancient 
English  obtained  a  tincture  of  the  Danish 
language  t  but  their  government,  being  of 
no  long  continuance,  did  not  make  so  great 
an  alteration  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  the 
neat  revolution,  when  the  whole  land,  a.b. 
1067,  was  subdued  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, duke  of  Normandy,  in  France :  for 
the  Normans,  as  a  monument  of  their  con- 
quest, endeavoured  to  make  their  language 
as  generally  received  as  their  commands : 
and  thereby  the  English  language  became 
an  entire  medley.  About  the  year  900,  the 
Lord's  prayer  in  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon, 
read  as  follows :  "  Thu  ure  fader  the  eart 
on  heofenum,  si  thin  nama  gehalgod;  cume 
thin  rice  si  thin  willa  on  eorthan  swa,  swa 
on  heofenum,  ftc."  And,  about  the  year 
1160,  pope  Adrian,  an  Englishman,  thus 
rendered  it  in  rhyme : 
M  Ure  fader  in  heaven  rich, 
Thy  name  be  hayled  ever  lich, 
Thou  bring  us  thy  michell  blisse : 
Als  hit  in  heaven  y-doe, 
.Bvar  in  yearth  beene  it  also,  &c" 
It  continued  to  undergo  various  mutations, 
till  the  year  1687,  when  the  Lord's  prayer 
was  thus  printed :  "  O  oure  father  which 
arte  in  heven,  halowed  be  thy  name:  let 
thy  kingdome  come,  thy  will  be  fulfiled  as 
well  in  erth  as  it  is  in  heven ;  geve  us  this 
daye  in  dayly  bred,  &c.n  Here,  it  may  be 
observed,  the  diction  is  brought  almost  to 
the  present  standard,  the  chief  variations 
being  only  in  the  orthography.  By  these 
instances,  and  many  others  that  might  be 
given,  it  appears,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language,  wnich  the  Normans  in  a  great 
measure  despoiled  and  rendered  obsolete! 
had  its  beauties,  was  significant  and  cm- 
phatical,  and  preferable  to  what  they  sub- 
stituted for  it.  "  Great,  verily,"  says  Cam- 
den, "  was  the  glory  of  our  tonrae,  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  in  this,  that  the  old 


English  could  express,  most  aptly,  all  the 
conceptions  of  the  mind  in  their  own 
tongue,  without  borrowing  from  any."  Of 
this  he  gives  several  examples.  After  the 
Conquest,  it  was  ordained  that  all  law  pro- 
ceedings should  be  in  the  Norman  lan- 
guage; and  hence  the  early  records  and 
reports  of  law  cases  came  to  be  written  in 
Norman.  But  neither  royal  authority,  nor 
the  influence  of  courts,  could  absolutely 
change  the  vernacular  language.  After  an 
experiment  of  three  hundred  years,  the  law 
was  repealed;  and  since  that  period,  the 
English  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  the 
official  as  well  as  the  common  language  of 
the  nation.  8ince  the  Norman  invasion,  the 
English  has  not  suffered  any  shock  from  the 
intermixture  of  conquerors  with  the  natives 
of  England ;  but  the  language  has  under- 
gone great  alterations,  by  the  disuse  of  a 
urge  portion  of  Saxon  words,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  words  from  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  with  some  French,  Ita- 
lian, and  Spanish  words.  These  words 
have,  in  some  instances,  been  borrowed  by 
authors  directly  from  the  Latin  and  Greek ; 
but  most  of  the  Latin  words  have  been  re- 
ceived through  the  medium  of  the  French 
and  Italian.  For  terms  in  the  sciences, 
authors  have  generally  resorted  to  the 
Greek ;  and  from  this  source,  as  discoveries 
in  science  demand  new  terms,  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  English  tongue  is  receiving  con- 
tinual augmentation.  We  have  also  a  few 
words  from  the  German  and  Swedish, 
mostly  terms  in  mineralogy :  and  commerce 
has  introduced  new  commodities  of  foreign 
growth  or  manufacture,  with  their  foreign 
names,  which  now  make  a  part  of  our  lan- 
guage. It  may  then  be  stated,  that  the 
English  is  composed  of,  1st,  Saxon  and 
Danish  words  of  Teutonic  and  Gothic  ori- 
gin. 2nd,  British  or  Welsh,  which  may  be 
considered  as  of  Celtic  origin.  3rd,  Nor- 
man, a  mixture  of  French  and  Gothic. 
4th,  Latin.  5th,  French.  6th,  Greek. 
7thr  A  few  words  directly  from  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  German,  and  other  languages  of 
the  continent.  8th,  A  few  foreign  words, 
introduced  by  commerce,  or  by  political  or 
literary  intercourse.  Of  these  the  Saxon 
words  constitute  our  mother  tongue.  The 
Danish  and  Welsh  also  are  primitive  words, 
and  may  be  considered  as  part  of  our  ver- 
nacular language. 

ENGBA'vING,  the  art  of  producing,  by 
the  aid  of  an  instrument  called  a  graver, 
representations  on  hard  surfaces  of  metal 
or  wood,  which,  by  means  of  ink  and  a 
printing-press,  may  be  transferred  to  pa- 
per. For  this  purpose  copper  has  generally 
been  used,  and  is  wrought  or  etched  with  a 
tool,  and  the  lines  completed  with  aqua 
fords,  or  nitric  acid.  But  latterly  mixed 
metals,  not  subject  to  the  corrosion  of  oil 


in  printing,  or  steel,  have  been  introduced : 
and  engravings  on  wood  have  been  revived 
with  great  effect,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 


"  pictorial"  editions  of  various  works  re- 
cently published.  The  art  of  engraving  on 
copper  was  invented  in  Europe  in  the  early 
part  of  the  15th  century :  but  the  Chinese 
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leem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  it  long 
before. The  art  of  etching  was  discover- 
ed some  time  after  that  of  engraving.  It 
consists  in  giving  the  representation  of  any 
object  on  a  metal  plate,  on  which  a  ground 
has  been  previously  laid,  capable  of  resist- 
ing the  action  of  acids.  After  the  plate  has 
been  covered  with  a  proper  varnish  or 
ground,  the  ground  is  scored  or  scratched 
by  a  needle  or  similar  instrument,  in  the 
places  where  the  etchings  or  engravings 
are  intended  to  be ;  the  plate  is  then  cover- 
ed with  diluted  nitric  acid  which  corrodes 
or  eats  the  metal  where  it  is  thus  laid  bare. 
This  is  called  biting  in :  the  more  distant 
and  lighter  places  require  the  acid  to  be 
applied  to  them  for  a  shorter  time;  and 
when  it  happens  that  any  parts  of  the  etch- 
ing arc  wished  darker,  this  can  be  accom- 
plished by  what  is  termed  re-biting. 

ENHARMONIC,  in  music,  an  epithet 
applied  to  such  species  of  composition  as 
proceed  on  very  small  intervals,  or  smaller 
intervals  than  the  diatonic  and  chromatic. 

ENICMA,  a  dark  or  a       „ 
in  which  the  true  meaning  is  concc 
der  obscure  language. 

ENNEAHE'DRIA,  in  natural  history,  a 
genus  of  columnar,  crystaliform,  and  dou- 
ble-pointed spars,  composed  of  a  trigonal 
column,  terminated  at  each  end  by  a  trigo- 
nal pyramid. 

ENNEAN'DRIA,  the  name  of  the  ninth 
class  in  Linnaeus's  sexual  system,  consist- 
ing of  plants  which  have  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  with  nine  stamens. 

ENNEAPETALOUS,  in  botany,  having 
nine  petals  or  flower-leaves. 

ENNEATICAL  DAYS,  are  every  ninth 

day  of  a  disease. Enneatieal  yean,  are 

every  ninth  year  of  a  person's  life. 

ENNUI,  {FrenchJ,  a  word  expressive  of 
lassitude,  or  weariness  arising  from  the 
want  of  employment. 

ENS,  among  metaphysicians,  denotes 
entity,  being,  or  existence :  this  the  schools 
call  en*  reale,  and  en*  potithum,  to  distin- 
guish it    from   their  en*  ration**,  which 

exists   only  in    the  imagination. En*, 

among  chemists,  signifies  the  essence  or 
virtue  of  any  substance. 

EN'SIFOBM,  an  epithet  for  that  which 
resembles  a  sword,  (entitj ;  as  an  enttform, 
leaf. 

EN'SIGN,  the  flag  or  hjnner  under 
which  soldiers  are  ranged,  according  to  the 
different  regiments  to  which  they  oelong. 

Entign  is  also  the  officer  that  carries 

the  colours,  being  the  lowest  commissioned 

officer  in  a  company  of  infantry. Naval 

entign,  is  a  large  banner  hoisted  on  a  staff, 
and  carried  over  the  poop  or  stern  of  a 
ship. 

EN8ATMS,  the  sixth  Linncean  natural 
order  of  plants,  containing  the  liliaceous 
plants,  as  the  saffron,  iris,  &c 

ENSEM'BLE,  (French),  a  term  uqed  in 
the  fine  arts  to  denote  the  general  effect  of 
a  whole  work,  without  reference  to  the 
parts.  The  ensemble  of  a  picture,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  satisfactory  to  the  eye  of 
the  spectator,  though  the  several  parts  may 


not  bear  a  critical  analysis ;  or,  in  a  drama, 
the  characters  may  be  well  drawn,  and  yet 
it  may  be  deficient  in  the  entemble,  that  is, 
as  a  whole. 

ENTAB'LATURE,  in  architecture,  the 
architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice,  at  the  top 
of  a  column,  and  which  is  over  the  capital ; 
the  horizontal  continuous  work  which  rests 
upon  a  row  of  columns. 

ENTAIL',  in  law,  an  estate  entailed, 
abridged  and  limited  by  certain  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  first  donor.  Estates  tail 
are  either  general  or  tpecial;  and  are  al- 
ways lesser  estates  thau  a  fee  simple. 

To  entail,  is  to  settle  the  descent  of  lands 
and  tenements,  by  gift  to  a  man  and  to 
certain  heirs  specified,  so  that  neither  the 
donee  nor  any  subsequent  possessor  can 
alienate  or  bequeath  it. 

ENTA'LIA,  in  natural  history,  shells  or 
coverings  for  sea-worms. 

ENTE,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  signify- 
ing grafted  or  engrafted. 

ENTERITIS,  in  medicine,  inflammation 
of  the  intestines;  a  disorder  always  at- 
tended with  considerable  danger,  and  con. 
sequently  requiring  immediate  attention. 

EN'TEROCELE,  in  surgery,  a  rupture 
of  the  intestines. 

ENTEROL'OGY,  a  treatise  ortliscourse 
on  the  internal  parts  of  the  body. 

ENTEROMTHALOS,  an  umbilical  or 
navel  rupture. 

ENTERTAINMENT,  the  pleasure 
which  the  mind  receives  from  any  thing 
interesting,  and  which  arrests  the  atten- 
tion. Also,  the  hospitable  reception  of, 
and  amusement  we  provide  for,  our  guests. 
——In  a  dramatic  sense,  the  farce  or  pan- 
tomime which  follows  a  tragedy  or  comedy. 

ENTHU'SIASM,  in  a  religious  sense, 
implies  a  transport  of  the  mind,  whereby  a 
person  vainly  fancies  himself  inspired  with 
some  revelation  from  heaven,  or  that  his 
actions  are  governed  by  a  divine  impulse. 
Devotion,  when  it  does  not  lie  under  the 
check  of  reason,  is  apt  to  degenerate  into 
enthusiasm ;  and  when  once  it  fancies  it- 
self under  the  influence  of  a  divine  impulse, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should  slight  human 
ordinances,  and  trust  to  the  conceits  of  an 
overweening  imagination.  But  enthusiasm, 
in  another  sense,  when  under  the  controul 
of  reason  and  experience,  becomes  a  noble 
passion,  that  forms  sublime  ideas,  and 
prompts  to  the  ardent  pursuit  of  laudable 
objects.  Such  is  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
poet,  the  orator,  the  painter,  and  the  sculp- 
tor—such is  the  enthusiasm  of  the  patriot, 
the  hero,  the  philanthropist,  and  the  truly 
devout  Christian. 

ENTHYMEME,  among  logicians,  de- 
notes a  syllogism,  perfect  in  the  mind,  but 
imperfect  in  the  expression. 

ENTTERTIE,  or  ENTIRETY,  in  law, 
the  whole  of  a  thing,  in  distinction  from  a 
moiety :  thus  a  bond,  damages,  &c.,  are  said 
to  be  entire,  when  they  cannot  be  appor- 
tioned. 

ENTOMOLITHU8,  in  mineralogy,  an 
insect,  or  any  part  of  one,  changed  into  a 
fossil. 
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ENTOMOL'OGY,  tliat  branch  of  too- 
logy  which  treats  of  the  orders,  genera,  spe- 
cies, varieties,,  structure,  and  habits,  of  in- 
sects. Like  all  other  organized  bodies,  in- 
sects are  composed  of  fluids  and  solids.  In 
the  four  superior  classes  of  animals,  viz. 
mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  and  Ashes,  the 
bones  form  the  most  solid  part,  and  occupy 
the  interior  part  both. of  the  trunk  and 
limbs.  This  is  reversed  in  insects ;  the  ex- 
terior part  is  the  most  solid*  serving  at  the 
same  tune  both  for  skin  and  bones.  Whe- 
ther insects  be  endowed  with  any  senses 
different  from  those  of  the  superior  ani- 
mals, cannot  easily  be  ascertained.  It  ap- 
pears evident  that  they  possess  vision, 
hearing,  smell,  and  touch;  and  there  are 
few  things,  either  in  the  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal kingdom,  which  are  not  consumed  by 
some  ofthem.  The  general  characters  by 
which  insects  are  distinguished  are  the  fol- 
lowing:—they  are  furnished  with  several 
(six  or  more)  feet;  the  muscles  are  affixed 
to  the  internal  surface  of  the  skin,  which  is 
a  substance  more  or  less  strong,  and  some- 
times very  hard  and  horny ;  they  do  not 


i  larger  animals,  by  lungs  or 
lin  the  upper  part  of  the  body 


breathe 

gills  situated __  ,__ ,  , 

but  by  a  sort  of  spiracles,  distributed  in  a 
series  or  row  on  each  aide  the  whole  length 
of  the  abdomen;  these  are  supposed  to 
communicate  with  a  continued  chain,  as  it 
were,  of  lungs,  or  something  analogous  to 
them,  distributed  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  body;  the  head  is  furnished 
with  a  pair  of  what  are  termed  antennae,  or 
horns,  which  are  extremely  different  in  dif- 
ferent tribes,  and  which,  by  their  structure, 
&c  form  a  leading  character  in  the  institu- 
tion of  the  genera  into  which  insects  are 
divided.  The  sting,  which  is  peculiar  to 
insects  of  the  bee  tribe  and  some  few 
others,  is  sometimes  simple,  having  but  one 
dart,  and  sometimes  compound,  having  two 
darts.  In  bees  and  wasps  the  sting  is  re- 
tractile, that  is,  capable  of  being  drawn  in: 
but  in  other  insects  it  is  almost  always  hid 
in  the  body,  or  seldom  thrust  out.  In  some 
tribes  of  insects  it  exists  in  the  males,  in 
others  in  the  females  only,  but  seldom  in 

both  sexes. Writers  on  natural  history 

formerly  included  snails,  worms,  and  the 
smaller  animals,  or  animalcules,  in  gene- 
ral, among  insects:  these  are  now  more 
properly  placed  among  the  tribe  vermee,  or 
worm-like  animals.  Insects  have  also  been 
denominated  bloodless  animals,  which  mo- 
dern discoveries  have  shown  to  be  contrary 
to  fact:  some  of  them  have  been  fre- 
quently viewed  with  the  microscope,  to  ex- 
hibit in  a  striking  manner  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  In  eimex  lectuktriua,  for  in- 
stance, the  vibrations  and  contractions  of 

the  arteries  may  be  distinctly  observed. 

Most  insects  are  oviparous ;  and  as  many 
of  them  cannot  transport  themselves  easily, 
in  quest  of  food,  to  places  at  a  distance 
from  one  another,  nature  has  furnished 
the  perfect  insects  of  many  species  with  an 
instinct,  which  leads  them  to  deposit  their 
eggs  in  situations  where  the  larvae,  as  soon 
as  hatched,  may  find  that  kind  of  food 


which  is  best  adapted  to  their  nature. 
Most  of  the  butterflies,  though  they  flutter 
about,  and  collect  the  nectarcous  juice  of  a 
variety  of  flowers,  as  food  for  themselves, 
always  deposit  their  eggs  on  or  near  to 
those  vegetables  which  are  destined  by  na- 
ture to  become  the  food  of  their  larvae.  The 
eggs  of  insects  are  of  two  sorts;  the  first 
membranaceous,  like  the  eggs  of  the  tor- 
toise and  the  other  reptiles :  the  other  co- 
vered with  a  shell,  like  those  of  the  birds. 
Their  figure  varies  exceedingly ;  some  are 
round,  some  elliptical,  some  lenticular, 
some  cylindrical,  some  pyramidal,  some 
flat,  some  square;  but  the  round  and  oval 
are  the  most  common.  The  life  of  insects 
varies  as  to  its  duration.  Some,  as  bees 
and  spiders,  are  supposed  to  live  for  a  con- 
siderable time;  but  others  will  not  live  be- 
yond a  year,  a  day,  or  some  hours,  in  their 
perfect  state,  although  they  will  continue 

for  some  time  in  their  larva  state. In 

1735,  the  system  of  Linnaeus  was  published, 
It  consisted  at  first  of  four  orders,  which 
he  afterwards-  increased  to  seven,  classing 
them  according  to  their  wings;  viz.  1,  Cole- 
opt  era,  or  such  as  have  shells  that  cover 
the  wings,  as  the  beetle  tribe.  2,  Hemip- 
tera,  or  half- winged  insects,  as  the  locust, 
grasshopper,  &c.  3,  Lepidoptera,  or  scaly 
winged  insects,  as  the  butterfly  and  the 
moth.  4,  Neuroptera,  or  nerve-winged  or 
fibre- winged  insects,  as  the  dragon  fly, 
trout  fly,  sc  5,  Hymenoptera,  or  insects 
with  four  wings  and  a  sting,  as  the  bee, 
wasp,  hornet,  white  ant,  &c.  6,  Diptera, 
or  two- winged  insects,  as  the  gnat,  com- 
mon fly,  musquito,  &c.  7»  Aptera,  or  in- 
sects without  wings,  as  the  spider,  flea, 
lobster,  &c.— Cuvier's  biter  classification 

is  much  more  extensive. Insects  afford 

nourishment  to  a  great  number  of  the  su- 
perior animals;  many  of  the  fishes,  rep- 
tiles, and  birds,  draw  the  principal  pnrt  of 
their  sustenance  from  that  source:  nay, 
some  of  them  form  part  of  the  food  of  man. 
Besides,  by  consuming  decayed  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  which,  if  left  to  undergo 
the  putrefactive  process  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  might  taint  the  atmosphere 
with  pestilential  vapours,  preserve  the  air 
pure  for  the  respiration  of  roan  and  other 
animals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  injuries 
they  inflict  upon  us  are  extensive  and  com- 
plicated; ana  the  remedies  which  we  at- 
tempt are  often  aggravations  of  the  evil ; 
because  they  are  directed  by  an  ignorance 
of  the  economy  of  nature.  There  are 
beetles  which  deposit  their  lame  in  trees, 
in  such  formidable  numbers,  that  whole 
forests  perish  beyond  the  power  of  remedy. 
At  one  place  in  South  Carolina,  at  least  90 
trees  in  every  100,  upon  a  tract  of  2000 
acres,  were  swept  away  by  a  small  black 
winged  bug.  Wilson,  the  American  orni- 
thologist, speaking  of  the  labours  of  the 
ivory-billed  woodpecker,  says,  "  Would  it 
be  believed  that  the  larvae  of  an  hisccl,  or 
fly,  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  rice,  should, 

J  silently,  and  in  one  season,  destroy  some 
thousand  acres  of  pine  trees,  many  of  them 

j  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  150  l'cct 
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high  ?  In  some  places  the  whole  woods, 
as  far  as  you  can  see  around  yon,  are  dead, 
stripped  of  the  bark,  their  wintry-looking 
arms  and  bare  trunks  bleaching  in  the 
sun,  and  tumbling  in  ruins  before  every 
blast."  The  corn-weevil,  which  extracts 
the  flour  from  grain,  leaving  the  husk  be- 
hind, will  destroy  the  contents  of  the 
largest  storehouses  in  a  very  short  period. 
The  wire-worm  and  turnip- fly  are  dreaded 
by  every  farmer.  The  ravages  of  the  locust 
present  a  frightful  example  of  the  formi- 
dable collective  power  or  the  insect  race; 
and  the  white  ants  of  tropical  countries 
sweep  away  whole  villages  with  as  much 
certainty  as  a  fire  or  an  inundation. 

ENTRE'METS,  (French),  small  plates, 
or  dainties,  set  between  the  principal  dishes 

at  table. In   music,  the   inferior  and 

lesser  movements  inserted  in  a  composi- 
tion between  those  of  more  importance. 

ENTREPA'S,  in  horsemanship,  a  short 
broken  pace,  nearly  resembling  au  amble. 

ENTREPOT,  (French),  a  warehouse  or 
magazine  for  the  deposit  of  goods. 

ENTRICHCNMA,  in  anatomy,  the  outer 
extremity  or  edge  of  the  eyelid. 

ENTROCHITE,  a  kind  of  fossil,  usu- 
ally about  an  inch  long,  and  made  up  of 
round  joints,  which,  when  separated,  are 
called  trochitet.  They  are  striated  from 
the  centre  to  the  outside,  have  a  cavity  in 
the  middle,  and  seem  to  be  composed  of 
the  same  substance  as  the  fossil  shells  of 
the  echini. 

ENTRY,  in  law,  the  act  of  taking  pos- 
session of  lands.— —In  commerce,  the  act 
of  setting  down  in  an  account-book  the  par- 
ticulars of  trade ;  as  make  an  entry  of  that 
sale,  debt,  or  credit.  Bookkeeping  is  per- 
formed cither  by  single  or  double  entry. 

Entry,  at  the  custom-house,  the  exhibition 
or  depositing  of  a  ship's  papers  in  the 
handx  of  the  proper  n^rm,  ni,tt  obtaining 
per        km  UtUart  tfea  (c.wd*. 

KNIT  CLE  AT  ft,  to  o[H.'ii  lis  jl  nuelcun-  to 
clear  from  koou  or  lumps  i  hence,  lo  ex- 
plain, or  clear  irom  obscunty. 

EN'  LI  L UN,  in  atisltnuy,  she  internal 
flenlj  of  lln"  pruni6h  or  that  part  of  [Jicm 
whidi  1 3  wLihiu  f  hi:  mom]., 
.  EN  UM E JLAT10X ,  no  account  of  mvvral 
thing**  in  which  mention  h  mnde  of  every 
particular  article. ICttrnweration,  in  rhe- 
toric, ii  that  part  of  a  ptwmti^u  in  which 
thr  nrnlor  reraiJitnJalea  the  principal  paints 
or  heads  of  the  dhwjouirse  or  org t. 

liNI'HK'SIS,  in  medicine,  an  involuntary 
flow  or  incontinency  of  uriue. 

ENUBTNEY,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 
a  bordure  charged  with  wild  beasts. 

ENVEL'OPE,  the  cover  that  encloses  a 

letter  or  note. In  fortification,  a  small 

rampart  of  earth,  with  a  parapet. 

ENVIRONNE',  in  heraldry,  signifies 
surrounded  with  other  things :  thus,  they 
say,  a  lion  environne  with  so  many  bezants. 

ENVIRONS,  the  parts  or  places  which 
surround  another  place ;  as  the  environs  of 
a  city  or  large  town 

ENVOY,  a  person  deputed  by  government 
to  negotiate  some  affair  with  any  foreign 


prince  or  state.  There  are  envoys  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  as  well  as  ambassadors  ; 
they  are  equally  the  same  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations,  and  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  of  ambassadors,  but,  being  in 
rank  below  them,  they  are  not  treated  with 
equal  ceremony.  The  word  envoy  is  also 
sometimes  applied  to  resident  ministers. 

E1TVY,  a  feeling  that  springs  from  pride 
or  disappointed  ambition,  excited  by  the 
sight  of  another's  superiority  Or  success, 
accompanied  with  some  degree  of  malignity, 
and  usually  with  a  desire  to  depreciate  him. 
EPA'GOGE,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of  speech, 
which  consists  in  demonstrating  and  prov- 
ing universal  propositions  by  particulars. 

EPANADIPLO'SIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure 
of  speech  which  begins  and  ends  with  the 

same  words. In  medicine,  the  return  of 

a  cold  fit,  in  a  semi-tertian  fever,  before  the 
hot  fit  is  ended. 

EPANALEP'SIS,  a  figure  of  speech,  in 
which  the  same  word  is  repeated  by  way  of 
emphasis.— —In  medicine,  a  restoration  to 
Ufe. 

EPAN'ODOS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  in 
which  the  same  or  similar  words  are  used 
in  two  or  more  sentences. 

EPANORTHO'SIS,  in  rhetoric,  the  act 
of  changing  weak  or  faint  expressions,  for 
those  which  are  more  energetic. 

EPAPH  TRESIS,  in  medicine,  a  removal 
or  taking  away  ;  applied  particularly  to  re- 
peated phlebotomy. 

EPARTTA,  in  mineralogy,  a  sort  of  liver- 
coloured  argillaceous  earth. 

EPAR'SIS,  in  medicine,  a  tumour,  more 
particularly  of  the  parotid  glands. 

E'PHAH,  or  ETHA,  in  Hebrew  anti- 
quity, a  measure  both  for  liquids  and  dry 
goods. 

ETACT8,  in  chronology,  the  excesses  of 
the  solar  month  above  the  lunar  synodical 
month,  and  of  the  solar  year  above  the  lu- 
nar year  of  twelve  synodical  months.  The 
epacts,  then,  are  either  annval  or  menstrual. 
Suppose  the  new  moon  to  be  on  the  1st  of 
January :  since  the  lunar  month  is  29  days, 
12  hours,  44  minutes,  3  seconds,  and  the 
month  of  January  contains  31  days;  the 
menstrual  epact  is  1  day,  11  hours,  15  mi- 
nutes, 57  seconds.  The  annual  epact  is 
nearly  11  days ;  the  Julian  solar  year  being 
365  days,  6  hours;  and  the  Julian  lunar 
year  354  days,  8  hours,  48  minutes,  38 
seconds. 

EP'ARCHY,  the  prefecture  or  territory 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  epareh  or  go- 
vernor. 

EPAU'LE,  in  fortification,  the  shoulder 
of  the  bastion,  or  the  angle  of  the  face  and 
flank;  which  is  often  called  the  angle  of 
the  epaule. 

EPAU'LEMENT,  in  fortification,  a  work 
raised  to  cover  sidewise,  made  of  earth,  ga- 
bions, &c.  It  also  denotes  a  mass  of  earth, 
called  a  square  orillon,  raised  to  cover  the 
cannon  of  a  casemate,  and  faced  with  a 
wall. 

EPAULETTE,  or  EPAULET,  an  orna- 
mental badge  worn  on  the  shoulder  by  mili- 
tary and  naval  officers.    Iu  the  English 
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army,  all  officers  now  wear  two  epaulettes ; 
the  bullion,  in  those  of  field-officers  and 
captains,  are  distinguished  by  being  much 
thicker.  The  epaulettes  of  a  colonel  hare 
a  silver  star,  surmounted  by  a  crown  on  the 
strap ;  those  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  have  a 
crown,  while  those  of  a  major  are  distin- 
guished by  a  star.— —In  the  navy,  masters 
and  commanders  have  one  epaulette  on  the 
left  shoulder ;  post-captains,  under  three 
years,  one  epaulette  on  the  right  shoulder, 
afterwards  two  epaulettes:  rear-admirals 
have  one  star  on  the  strap  of  the  epaulette, 
vice-admirals  two  stars,  and  admirals  three 
stars. 

EPENTHESIS,  the  insertion  of  a  letter 
or  syllable  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  as,  ali- 
tuum  for  alitum. 

EPHE'BIA,  in  antiquity,  puberty,  or  the 
age  of  fifteen. 

EPHEDRA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnxan  system,  class  22  Dioecia, 
order  12  Monodeiphia. 

EPHELIS,  in  medicine,  a  broad  solitary 
or  aggregated  spot,  on  the  face,  back  of  the 
hand,  or  breast,  arising  from  exposure  to 
the  sun. 

EPHEMERA,  the  Dat-fi.t  ;  a  genus  of 
flies  belonging  to  the  order  Neuroptera,  and 
so  called  from  their  living  only  one  day  and 
a  night ;  they  have  two  gibbous  protuber- 
ances on  the  top  of  the  head,  resembling 
eyes ;  the  tail  is  furnished  with  hairs,  and 
the  attennse  are  short.  To  this  genus  be- 
long a  variety  of  species,  differing  from  each 
other  in  the  length  of  their  lives ;  some 
living  but  a  few  hours,  and  others  several 
days.  From  the  short  duration  of  the  ex- 
istence of  these  insects,  the  term  ephemeral 
has  been  derived,  which  is  used  to  signify 
anything  short-lived  or  temporary.  The 
ephemera  live  but  a  few  hours  after  becom- 
ing perfect  insects,  appearing  generally  a 
short  time  before  sunset,  and  rising  and  de- 
scending like  gnats,  in  immense  swarms. 
They  emerge  from  the  chrysalis,  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream,  and  make  their  exit  from 
the  envelope  or  case.  When  at  rest,  these 
insects  preserve  the  wines  in  a  vertical  po- 
sition, and  are  so  found,  in  a  semi-torpid 
state,  a  short  time  previous  to  their  death. 
In  the  larva  state  they  are  said  to  live  a 
year,  and  in  that  of  the  chrysalis  or  pupa, 
two  years. 

EPHEM'ERIS,  (plu.  ephemeridee),  in  as- 
tronomy, a  table  or  collection  of  tables, 
showing  the  dailv  state  of  the  heavens,  or 
the  places  wherein  all  the  planets  are  to  be 
found  every  day  at  noon.  It  is  from  these 
tables  that  the  eclipses,  conjunctions,  and 
aspects  of  the  planets  are  calculated  and 

determined. In   medicine,    ephemeridet 

are  those  diseases  which  return  at  particu- 
lar times  of  the  moon. 

EPHIALTES,  in  medicine,  incubus,  or 
the  night-mare. 

EPHIDRO'SIS,  in  medicine,  a  violent 
and  morbid  perspiration. 

EPH'OD,  an  ornament  or  upper  garment 
worn  by  the  Jewish  priests.  It  was  a  sort 
of  girdle,  which  being  brought  from  behind 
the  neck  and  over  the  two  shoulders,  and 


hanging  down  before,  was  put  across  the 
stomach,  then  carried  round  the  waist,  and 
used  as  a  girdle  to  the  tunic 

ETHODOS,  in  medicine,  the  ducts  or 
passages  by  which  the  excrements  are  eva- 
cuated. 

EPH'ORI,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  magis- 
trates established  in  ancient  Sparta  to  Da- 
lance  the  regal  power.  The  authority  of 
the  ephori  was  very  great:  they  were  five  in 
number,  presided  over  shows  and  festivals, 
had  the  care  of  the  public  money,  specially 
superintended  the  education  of  youth,  and 
were  the  arbiters  of  war  and  peace. 

E'PIALOS,  in  medicine,  an  ardent  fever, 
in  which  both  heat  and  cold  are  felt  at  the 
same  time. 

EPIC,  or  heroic  poem,  a  poem  narrating 
a  story,  partly  real  and  partly  feigned ;  re- 
presenting, in  a  sublime  style,  some  signal 
and  fortunate  action ;  distinguished  by  a 
variety  of  great  events;  and  intended  to 
form  the  morals  and  affect  the  mind  with 
the  love  of  virtue.  The  epic  may  treat  very 
different  subjects;  grave  and  elevated,  like 
Dante's  and  Milton's  poems ;  glowing  and 
romantic,  like  Ariosto's;  or  cheerful  and 
ludicrous :  it  affords,  indeed,  a  wide  range, 
from  the  sublimity  of  Paradise  Lost  to  the 
wit  of  Hudibras.  The  great  epic  writers  of 
antiquity  are  Homer  and  Virgil ;  among  the 
moderns,  Milton,  Tasso,  Camoeus,  Dante, 
and  Ariosto ;  besides  many  English  poets 
of  eur  own  day,  whose  claims  to  the  honour 
are  indisputable. 

EPICANTHIS,  in  anatomy,  the  angle 
of  the  eye. 

EPICARTIUM,  a  topical  medicine  ap- 
plied to  the  wrist. 

EPICENE,  in  grammar,  an  epithet  for 
the  gender  of  such  words  as  are  common  to 
both  sexes. 

EPICERASTICA,  medicines  which  by 
mixing  with  acrimonious  juices,  temper 
them  and  reader  them  less  troublesome. 

EPICHIRE'MA,  in  logic,  a  mode  of  rea- 
soning, which  comprehends  the  proof  of 
one  or  both  the  premises  of  a  syllogism, 
before  the  conclusion  is  drawn. 

EPICTE'TIAN,  pertaining  to  Epictetus, 
the  Stoic  philosopher ;  a  man  who  was  held 
iu  such  high  esteem,  that  it  is  said  his  study 
lamp  was  sold  after  his  death  for  three  thou- 
sand drachmas. 

EPICHIROTO'NIA,  in  Grecian  antiqui- 
ty, the  annual  ceremony  of  revising  the 
laws,  which  was  instituted  by  Solon.  They 
gave  their  votes  by  holding  up  their  hands : 
hence  the  name. 
EPICITHARIS'MA,  in  the  ancient  drama, 
the  lost  part  of  the  interlude,  or  a  flourish 
of  music  after  the  play  was  over. 

EPICRA'NIUM,  in  anatomy,  the  com- 
mon integuments,  aponeurosis,  and  muscu- 
lar expansion  which  lie  upon  the  cranium. 

EPICURE'ANS,  a  numerous  sect  of  phi- 
losophers in  Greece  and  Rome :  the  disci- 
ples of  Epicurue,  who  flourished  about  300 
years  B.C.  They  maintained  that  sensual 
pleasure  was  man's  chief  felicity ;  that  the 
world  was  formed  by  a  concourse  of  atoms, 
and  not  governed  by  Providence ;  that  the 
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gods  Tended  in  the  extramundane  ■paces, 
in  soft,  inactive  ease,  and  eternal  tranquil- 
lity ;  that  future  rewards  and  punishments 
were  idle  chimeras ;  and  that  the  soul  was 
extinguished  with  the  body.  They  are  men- 
tioned  in  the  xviith  chapter  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  JBjptcums  himself  maintained 
a  more  manly  philosophy  than  the  gene- 
rality of  his  followers  ;  he  held,  indeed,  that 
pleasure  was  the  chief  end  of  human  pur- 
suit ;  and  this  pleasure  he  placed  in  an  ex- 
emption from  pain,  and  a  perfect  tranquillity 
of  body  and  mind ;  but  the  means  which  he 
pointed  out  as  conducive  to  this  end  were 
prudence,  temperance,  fortitude,  and  jus- 
tice, in  the  union  of  which  perfect  happi- 
ness consists.  He  pursued  pleasure,  there- 
fore, in  its  most  rational  acceptation,  and 
his  life  seems  to  have  been  stained  with  few 
vices.  The  precepts  and  practices  of  the 
Epicurean*  have,  however,  loaded  his  me- 
mory with  unmerited  infamy  ;  and  an  Epi- 
curean, according  to  the  perverted  meaning 
of  his  doctrine,  is  one  who  is  devoted  to 
sensual  enjoyments,  particularly  those  of 
the  table. 

EPICYCLE,  in  the  ancient  astronomy, 
a  little  circle  whose  centre  is  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  greater  circle. 

EPICYCLOID,  in  geometry,  is  a  curve 
generated  by  a  point  in  one  circle,  which  re- 
volves about  another  circle,  either  on  the 
concavity  or  convexity  of  its  circumference, 
and  thus  differs  from  the  common  cycloid, 
which  is  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a 
circle  along  a  right  line. 

EPIDE'MIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  festi- 
vals kept  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  at 
the  stated  seasons  when  these  deities,  who. 
could  not  be  present  everywhere,  were  sup-" 
posed  to  visit  different  places,  in  order  to 
receive  the  vows  of  their  adorers. 

EPIDEM'IC,  a  disease  which  prevails  in 
a  place  or  tract  of  country  only  for  a  tem- 
porary period,  or  that  attacks  many  people 
at  the  same  season.  There  are  some  epi- 
demics which  prevail  every  year,  and  which 
are  produced  by  the  various  changes  of  the 
seasons.  Thus,  the  spring  is  accompanied 
by  inflammatory  diseases ;  summer  by  com- 
plaints in  the  stomach  and  bowels;  autumn 
by  catarrhs ;  and  winter  by  intermittents. 
An  epidemic  at  its  commencement  is  usu- 
ally mild,  and  becomes  more  dangerous  aa 
it  spreads;  but  as  it  goes  off,  it  again  ge- 
nerally assumes  a  mild  form.  Epidemics 
are  not  originally  contagious;  it  is  only 
under  particular  circumstances,  especially 
if  the  disorder  is  a  violent  one,  ana  many 
patients  are  crowded  into  a  small  room,  so 
as  to  form  a  corrupt  atmosphere  about  the 
sick,  that  contagion  takes  place.  That 
which  is  frequently  ascribed  to  contagion, 
is  only  the  consequence  of  a  violent  shock 
of  the  nervous  system  at  the  sight  of  a  sick 
person,  perhaps  in  a  loathsome  state, 
whereby  the  disease,  to  which  the  body 
was  already  disposed,  is  more  quickly  de- 
veloped. 

EPIDENTDRA,  in  botany,  a  term  some- 
times U6ed  for  the  parasitical  plants,  or 
those  which  grow  on  trees,  shrubs,  and 


other  vegetables ;  as  the  misletoe,  dodder, 
ftc. 

EPIDENDRIUM,  a  genus  of  perennial 
plants,  elass  20  Gyuandria,  order  1  Dian- 
dric 

EPIDER'MIS,  in  anatomy,  the  cuticle 
or  scarf  skin;  a  thin  membrane  covering 
the  skin  of  animals,  or  the  bark  of  plants. 

EFIDOTE,  a  mineral,  found  crystal- 
iced  in  rhombic  prisma  variously  modified, 
both  laterally  and  at  its  extremities.  Its 
colour  is  usually  some  shade  of  green ;  and 
it  has  two  varieties,  the  toisite  and  vutnga- 
*e*MM  epidott.  Magnificent  crystals  of  it, 
two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and  between 
one  and  two  in  diameter,  are  found  at 
Arendal,  in  Norway,  and  are  hence  called 
Arendalite;  but  they  are  not  much  es- 
teemed in  jewellery. 

EPIGASTRIC,  pertaining   to  the  up* 

per  part  of  the  abdomen. Epigastric 

vessels,  the  arteries  and  veins  belonging  so 
the  epigastric  region;  the  former  being 
branches  of  the  coshac  artery,  and  the  lat- 
ter of  the  iliac  veins. 

EPIGLOTTIS,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  larynx,  whose  use  is  to 
cover  the  glottis  when  food  or  drink  is 
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entering  into  the  larynx  and  obstruct- 
he  breath. 
EPIGRAM,  a  short  poem  or  composition 
in  Terse,  treating  only  of  one  thing,  and 
ending  with  some  lively,  ingenious,  and 
natural  thought  or  point.  Boileau  says, 
the  finesse  and  subtilty  of  the  epigram 
should  turn  upon  the  words,  rather  than 
the  thoughts,  by  which  means  he  reduces 
it  to  the  nature  of  a  pun,  or  equivoque. 
From  its  concise  and  expressive  character, 
it  is  well  fitted  for  satire ;  but  an  epigram 
may  be  didactic,  satiric,  comic,  lyric,  or 
elegiac. Originally,  epigrams  were  in- 
scriptions on  tombs,  statues,  temples,  tri- 
umphal arches,  Ac. 

EPILEPSY,  a  disease  of  the  medullary 
system,  which  deprives  the  afflicted  of  sen- 
sation and  volition,  accompanied  by  invo- 
luntary contraction  of  the  muscles.  It  was 
formerly  called  the  falling  sickness,  be- 
cause those  who  were  attacked  by  it  fell 
suddenly  to  the  ground. 

EPILO'BIUM,  in  botany,  "Willow-herb,  a 

Sinus  of  plants,  class  8  Octandria,  order  1 
onogynia.    The  species  are  perennials. 

EPILOGUE,  in  the  drama,  a  speech  ad- 
dressed to  the  audience  when  the  play  is 
ended.  In  the  modern  tragedy  the  epi- 
logue is  usually  smart  and  lively,  intended, 
probably,  to  compose  the  passions  raised 
in  the  course  of  the  representation ;  but  it 
has  been  compared  to  a  merry  jig  upon  the 
organ,  after  a  good  sermon,  to  wipe  away 
any  impressions  that  might  have  been 
made  by  it,  and  send  the   congregation 

away  just  as  they  came. In  rhetoric,  the 

conclusion  of  a  speech,  containing  a  reca- 
pitulation of  the  whole. 

EPINTCION,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry,  is  a  poem  or  composition  celebrat- 
ing a  victory.  Also,  a  festival  on  account 
of  a  victory. 
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BPIPH'ANY,  a  Christian  festival,  ob- 
served on  the  sixth  of  January  (the  twelfth 
day  after  Christmas),  in  honour  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  Saviour  to  the  magi,  or 
wise  men,  who  came  to  adore  him,  and 
bring  him  presents.  The  Greek  fathers 
use  the  word  for  the  appearance  of  Christ 
in  the  world,  the  sense  in  which  St.  Paul 
use*  the  word,  2  Tim.  i.  10.  On  the  even- 
ing of  this  day  plum  cakes  are  divided  in 
family  parties,  by  drawing  lots  for  imagin- 
ary characters;  an  old  custom  continued 
tot  its  good  cheer  and  merriment. 

EPIPHLE  BOS,  in  medicine,  au  epithet 
lor  one  whose  veins  appear  prominent. 

EPIPHONE'MA,  in  rhetoric,  a  sen- 
tentious exclamation  or  remark,  not  closely 
connected  with  the  general  tenor  of  the 
oration,  and  generally  expressed  with  vehe- 
mence. 

EPIPH'ORA,  in  medicine,  a  preternatu- 
ral defluxion  of  the  eyes ;  a  disease  in  which 
the  tears,  from  increased  secretion,  or  other 
causes,  accumulate  in  front  of  the  eye,  and 
trickle  over  the  cheek. 

EPIPHYLL08PERTHOUS,  in  botany, 
an  epithet  for  plants  which  bear  their  seeds 
on  the  back  of  the  leaves,  as  ferns. 

EPIPHYSIS,  in  anatomy,  a  bony  sub- 
stance, or  as  it  were  a  lesser  bone,  affixed  to 
a  larger  or  principal  bone,  by  a  cartilage. 
In  young  subjects  these  epiphyses  are  not 
continuous  to  the  principal  bone,  but  are 
only  connected  by  the  intermediate  carti- 
lage ;  hence  they  are  called  appendages  to 
the  bones. 

EPIPLEX'IS,  a  rhetorical  figure,  which, 
by  an  elegant  kind  of  upbraiding,  endea- 
vours to  convince. 

EPIFLOCE,  a  rhetorical  figure,  by  which 
one  aggravation,  or  striking  circumstance, 
is  added  to  another ;  as,  "  He  not  only 
•pared  the  rebels,  but  encouraged  them; 
not  only  encouraged  them,  but  rewarded 
them." 

EPIFLOCELE,  in  surgery,  a  rupture  of 
the  caul  or  omentum. 

EPIPLOON',  in  anatomy,  the  omentum 
or  caul. 

EPISCOPACY,  a  form  of  church  go- 
vernment by  diocesan  bishops. 

EPISCOPALIANS,  an  appellation  given 
to  those  who  adhere  to  the  episcopal  form 
of  church  government  and  discipline.  Un- 
til the  test  act  was  repealed,  none  but 
episcopalians,  or  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  were  qualified  to  fill  any  office, 
civil  or  military. 

EPISODE,  in  poetry,  a  separate  inci- 
dent, story,  or  action,  which  a  poet  invents, 
and  connects  with  his  principal  action,  that 
his  work  may  abound  with  a  greater  variety 
of  events:  though,  in  a  more  limited  sense, 
all  the  particular  incidents  of  which  the 
action  or  narration  is  compounded,  are 
called  episodes.  In  epic  poetry,  there  is 
much  more  room  for  the  episode  than  in 
dramatic,  where  the  poem  is  confined  to  a 
present  action.  The  term  episode  has  also 
been  transferred  to  historical  painting,  in 
a  sense  analogous  to  that  which  it  bears 
in  poetry. 


EPI8PA8TfOS,  in  medicine,  a  quick  in- 
spiration of  the  breath. 

EPISPA8TIC,  in  medicine,  signifies  a 
blister;  or  a  topical  remedy  applied  for 
attracting  the  humours  of  the  skin. 

EPISTAX'IS,  in  medicine,  a  repeated 
bleeding  of  the  nose. 

EPISTLE,  a  letter,  or  letter  missive,  com- 
municating intelligence  to  a  distant  person. 
It  is  rarely  used  in  familiar  writings,  but  in 
those  which  are  solemn  and  formal ;  as  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  epistles  of  Cicero, 
Pliny,  Ac  The  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which 
are  fourteen  in  number,  make  part  of  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament;  besides 
which  there  is  one  general  epistle  of  St. 
James,  two  of  St.  Peter,  three  of  St.  John, 
and  one  of  St.  Jude. 

EPISTOLOG'BAPHY,  the  art  or  practice 
of  writing  letters. 

EPISTROPHE,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of 
speech  in  which  several  successive  sen- 
tences end  with  the  same  word  or  affirma- 
tion, as,  "Are  they  Hebrews  T  so  am  I. 
Are  they  Israelites  ?  so  am  I.  Are  they  of 
the  seed  of  Abraham  ?  so  am  I,"  &c. 

EPISTYLE,  in  ancient  architecture,  a 
term  used  by  the  Greeks  for  what  we  call 
the  architrave,  viz.  a  massive  piece  of  Btone 
or  wood  laid  immediately  over  the  capital 
of  a  column. 

EP'ITAPH,  a  monumental  inscription 
in  honour  or  memory  of  a  deceased  person ; 
or  an  inscription  engraven  or  cut  on  a 
tomb,  to  mark  the  time  of  a  person's  de- 
cease, his  name,  and  family ;  usually  with 
some  eulogium  of  his  virtues  or  heroic 
deeds.  The  Romans  inscribed  their  epi- 
taphs to  the  manes,  diis  manibus,  and 
frequently  introduced  the  dead  as  speaking 
to  the  living.  Sometimes  they  were  full  of 
moral  sentiments,  and  adorned  with  carved 
work.  The  epitaphs  of  the  present  day  are 
too  often  replete  with  fulsome  compliments 
and  expressions  of  respect  which,  not  be- 
ing deserved,  were  never  paid  in  the  life- 
time of  the  deceased.  The  Germans  have 
a  most  expressive  proverb,  "  He  lies  like  a 
tombstone,  and  is  as  impudent  as  a  news- 
paper." Whatever  the  merits  of  the  party 
might  have  been, — whether  he  illuminated 
the  world  of  science  by  his  discoveries,  or 
advanced  the  interests  of  his  country,  while 
he  adorned  his  own  brow  with  victorious 
laurels,  or  whether  by  his  benevolence  he 
administered  to  the  comforts  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,— no  long  panegyric  should  mar 
the  simplicity  of  his  epitaph :  it  should  be 
modest,  brief,  and  unaffected. 

EPITA'SIS,  in  ancient  poetry,  the  second 
part  or  division  of  a  dramatic  poem,  in 
which  the  plot,  entered  upon  in  the  first 
part,  or  protasis,  was  carried  on,  heightened, 
and  worked  up,  till  it  arrived  at  its  height, 
called  eatastasis. In  medicine,  an  in- 
crease of  the  paroxysm  of  a  fever. In 

rhetoric  that  part  of  an  oration  in  which 
the  orator  addresses  himself  most  forcibly 
to  the  passions. 

EPITHALAMIUM,  a  nuptial  song,  or 
poetical  composition  in  praise  of  the  bride- 
groom and    bride,  with  wishes  for  their 
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prosperity.  Amour  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, it  was  sung  by  young  men  and  maids 
at  the  door  of  the  bridal  chamber. 

EPTTHEM,  in  medicine,  any  external 
application  nsed  as  a  fomentation. 

EPITHET,  an  adjective  expressing  tome 
real  quality  of  the  thing  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. We  have  frequent  occasion  for  the 
use  of  the  word  epithet  in  this  work,  (in  de- 
fining botanical  and  other  scientific  terms,) 
which  those  who  consult  our  pages  cannot 
foil  to  notice. 

EPITOME,  a  brief  summary  or  com- 
pendium, containing  the  substance  or  prin- 
cipal matters  of  a  book. To  epitomize, 

therefore,  is  to  shorten  a  literary  produc- 
tion by  judicious  abridgment. 

EPITROPE,  or  EPITROPY,  in  rheto- 
ric, a  figure  of  speech,  by  which  one  thing 
is  granted,  with  a  view  to  obtain  an  advan- 
tage ;  as  "  I  concede  the  fact,  but  this  very 
concession  overthrows  your  own  argument." 

EPIZEUX'IS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  which 
repeats  the  same  word,  without  any  other 
intervening :  such  is  that  of  Virgil,  "  nunc, 
nunc,  insnrgite  remis." 

EPIZOOTIC,   in   geology,   an   epithet 

S'ven  to  such  mountains  a*  contain  petri- 
ctions  of  animal  remains,  or  the  impres- 
sions of  animal  substances. 

EPIZOOTT,  a  pestilence  among  brutes. 

E'POCH,  a  certain  fixed  period,  or  point 
of  time,  made  famous  by  some  remarkable 
event,  and  serving  as  a  standard  in  chrono- 
logy and  history.  The  principal  of  these 
are  the  Creation,  4004  B.C.;  the  Flood, 
2348  b.c;  the  birth  of  Abraham,  1996 
B.C.;  the  ct>nn~C3t  of  Cr.rmnr.,  1451  -b.c.: 
the  Taking  (if  Tn,y,  US  I  n,  C;  the  lushing 
Of  Hi.tlrjuiija'a  Temple,  1.104  fl.r.,  tkni  first 
Olympiad!  77<fi  a,  cl  ;  the  building  uf  ifnme, 
753  a.ti* ;  ihe  era  of  Nalnili&JMAr.  fO  a.  c. ; 
the  founding  of  tlie  Pcriian  Empire,  by 
Cvrui,  Ui'J  n.Cri  the  death  of  Alexander, 
323  n.  c.  the  death  pf  CsoftT,  44  r>.  c :  the 
birth  of  Chri*t,  1,  or  the  coiniuencenieBt 
of  (he-  Christian  cm  ;  the  Ui-gfra  of  M.iho- 

mutf  fiJ2  4,  l>- The  Christum  era  Urfd  by 

alutuat  aU  Christian  nntiu&i,  dates  frnm 
January  M,  the  middle  uf  the  fourth  vear 
of  rhe  104fh  Olympiad*  in  the  7i<&\  s.f  the 
building  of  ftnuie,  and  4"Hth  of  the  Julian 
peri  Lid,  The  Christian  year,  in  ie&  divi-ion, 
follow*  exactly  (he  Roman  year,  coniriiting 
of  3C5  daya  for  three  luccefttive  yeart,  and 
of  366  in  the  fourth  year,  which  b  termed 
leap  year.  The  binijdicity  rjf  this  furnj  has 
bmnidit  ji  into  very  penEral  nan,  and  it.  is 
customary  for  ■arKrgtWBBta  and  chruaulo- 
giajfc,  iu  treating  of  aueient  time,  to  date 
back  in  the  same  order  from  its  coinmence- 
m«-Jit.  The  Christian  year  (or  J  Lilian  year), 
arran^d  ai  wr.  haw  ahewn,  was  11"  1 J "  too 
loriu,  aiuouoliofT  to  a  day  iu  nearly  J 29 
years;  and,  l  wards  the  end  of  the  loth 
century,  the  time  nl  celebrating  the  church 
festivals  Ikfid  advanced  two  day*  beniml  the 
per  in.]  a  H  S.L-.1  hy  ihe  Council  of  Jiirje,  in 
32S,  It  won  iu  ennseqiipnee  ordered,  by  a 
bull  erf  OtHory  Xttt,  that  the  year  HS'2 
should  wnsuL  r>f  ii.l^i  daya  only,  which  was 
effi-ritd  Ijj-  <  i  nulling  ten  d«yi  m  the  Uumth 


of  October,  via.  from  the  6th  to  the  14th ; 
and,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a  like 
irregularity,  it  waa  also  ordered,  that,  in 
three  centuries  out  of  four,  the  last  year 
should  be  a  common  year  instead  of  a  leap 
year,  as  it  would  have  been  by  the  Julian 
calendar.  The  year  1600  remained  a  leap 
year,  but  1700,  1800,  and  1900,  were  to  be 
common  years.  This  amended  mode  of 
computing  was  called  the  new  ttyle,  and 
was  immediately  adopted  in  all  Roman  Ca- 
tholic countries,  while  the  old  style  conti- 
nued to  be  employed  by  Protestants.  In  1 700, 
however,  the  Protestants  of  Germany  com- 
menced with  the  new  style ;  and  in  1762  it 
was  adopted  in  England,  by  omitting  eleven 
days,  to  which  the  difference  between  the 
styles  then  amounted.  The  Russians  con- 
tinued to  use  the  old  style  till  the  year  1830, 
when  they  followed  the  example  of  the 
other  nations  of  Europe. 

EFODE,  in  lyric  poetry,  the  third  or  last 
part  of  the  ode,  the  ancient  ode  being  di- 
vided into  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode. 
The  word  is  now  used  for  any  little  verse  or 
verses,  that  follow  one  or  more  great  ones. 

EPOPEE',  or  EPOPGE'IA,  in  poetry,  the 
fable,  or  subject  of  an  epic  poem. 

EPOTIDES,  in  the  naval  architecture  of 
the  ancients,  two  thick  blocks  of  wood,  one 
on  each  side  the  prow  of  a  gallcs,  for  ward- 
ing off  the  blows  of  the  rostra  of  the  ene- 
my's vessels. 

EPOPTjE,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to 
those  who  were  admitted  to  view  the  se- 
crets of  the  greater  mysteries,  or  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  Greeks. 

EPROUVETTE,  the  name  of  an  instru- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  strength  of  dried 
gunpowder,  or  of  comparing  the  strength 
of  different  kinds  of  gunpowder. 

EPSOM  SALTS,  in  chemistry,  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  which  was  formerly  procured 
by  boiling  down  the  mineral  water  from  the 
spring  at  Epsom,  but  is  now  prepared  from 
sea  water.  Its  component  parts  are  water, 
sulphuric  acid  and  magnesia,  and  it  is  used 
as  a  cathartic 

EPULCN ES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  pub- 
lic officers  who  assisted  at  the  sacrifices, 
and  had  the  care  of  the  epulum,  or  sacred 
banquet,  committed  to  them. 

EPULOTIC,  in  medicine,  an  application 
for  cicatrizing  and  healing  wounds  or  ulcers, 
or  to  dispose  the  parts  to  recover  sound- 
ness. 

E'QUABLE,  an  epithet  for  uniform  mo- 
tion, &c. ;  or  that  which  is  neither  accele- 
rated nor  retarded. 

EQUAVITY,  a  term  of  relation  between 
things  the  same  in  magnitude,  quantity,  or 
quality.  Also,  the  same  degree  of  dignity 
or  claims;  as,  the  equality  of  men,  in  the 
scale  of  being :  an  equality  of  rights,  &'c 

EQUANIMITY,  that  even  and  calm 
frame  of  mind  and  temper,  under  good  or 
bad  fortune,  which  is  not  easily  elated  or 
depressed.  A  truly  great  man  bears  mis- 
fortunes with  equanimity,  and  carries  him- 
self in  prosperity  without  vain  exultation  or 
excessive  joy. 

EQUATION,  in  algebra,  that  disposi- 
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tion  of  quantities,  by  which  one  set  is 
made  equal  to  another;  or  in  which  two 
quantities,  equal  in  value,  but  differently  re- 
presented, are  put  equal  to  each  other  by 
means  of  the  sign  of  equality;  as,  3*.— 36rf., 
or*=  b+m — r.— — Equation  of  payments, 
in  arithmetic,  a  rule  for  finding  a  time 
when  if  a  sum  be  paid  which  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  several  others  due  at  different  times, 
no  loss  will  be  sustained  by  either  party. 
——Equation,  in  astronomy,  a  term  used  to 
express  the  quantity  added  to,  or  subtracted 
from,  the  mean  position  of  a  heavenly  body 

to  obtain  the  true  position. Equation  of 

time,  denotes  the  reduction  of  the  apparent 
time  or  motion  of  the  sun,  to  equable, 
mean,  or  true  time.  The  difference  between 
true  and  apparent  time  arises  from  two 
causes,  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 

EQUATOR,  in  astronomy  and  geogra- 
phy, a  great  circle  of  the  terrestrial  globe, 
equidistant  from  its  poles,  and  dividing  it 
into  two  equal  hemispheres ;  one  north  and 
the  other  south.  It  is  called  equator,  be- 
cause when  the  sun  is  in  it,  the  days  and 
nights  are  of  equal  length ;  hence  it  is  called 
also  the  equinoctial,  and  when  drawn  on 
maps  and  globes,  it  is  called  the  equinoctial 
line,  or  by  manners  simply  the  line.    All 

J  laces  which  are  on  it  have  invariably  equal 
ays  and  nights.  It  crosses  the  centre  of 
Africa,  the  islands  of  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
Celebes,  &c,  in  Asia,  then  traverses  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  crosses  South  America, 
in  Columbia,    thence   proceeds    through 

the  Atlantic  back  to  Africa. To  cross 

the  line,  in  navigation,  is  to  pass  over  the 
equator. 

E'QUERRY,  an  officer  of  state  under  the 
master  of  the  horse.  There  are  five  equer- 
ries, who  ride  out  with  her  majesty;  for 
which  purpose  they  give  their  attendance 
monthly,  one  at  a  time,  and  have  a  table 
provided  for  them. 

FQUES  AURATUS,  a  Roman  Imight, 
so  called  because  none  but  knights  were 
allowed  to  gild  their  armour. 

EQUESTRIA,  a  place  in  the  Roman 
theatres  where  the  knights  or  equites  sat. 

EQUESTRIAN  GAMES,  in  Roman  anti- 
quity, (ludi  equestresj,  horse-races,  of  which 
there  were  five  kinds ;  the  prodromut  or 
plain  horse-race,  the  chariot  race,  the  de- 
cursory  race  about  funeral  piles,  the  ludi 
sevirales,  and  the  ludi  neptwnales. Eques- 
trian order,  the  second  rank  in  Rome,  next 
to  the  senators.— Equestrian  statue,  the 
representation  of  a  person  on  horseback. 

EQUIAN'GULAR,  in  geometry,  an  epi- 
thet given  to  figures,  whose  angles  are  all 
equal :  as  a  square,  an  equilateral  triangle, 
a  parallelogram,  &c. 

EQUICRU'RAL,  in  geometry,  having 
equal  legs,  but  longer  than  the  base ;  as,  an 
equicrural  triangle. 

EQUIDIFTERENT,  in  mathematics,  an 
epithet  for  such  things  as  have  equal  diffe- 
rences, or  are  arithmetically  proportional. 
— '— In  crystalography,  having  a  different 
number  of  faces  presented  by  the  prism 
and  by  each  summit ;  and  these  three  num- 


bers form  a  series  in  arithmetical  progres- 
sion, as  6,  4,  2. 

EQUILATERAL,  in  geometry,  having 
all  the  sides  equal;  as  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle. 

EQUILIBRIST,  one  who  keeps  his  ba- 
lance in  unnatural  positions  and  hazardous 
movements;  entertaining  the  spectator  by 
his  skilful  motions  and  varying  attitudes. 
In  the  East  they  are  very  common,  and 
their  feats  are  truly  surprising. 

EQUILIBRIUM,  in  mechanics,  equi- 
poise, or  equality  of  weight:  the  state  of 
the  two  ends  of  a  lever  or  balance  when 
they  are  charged  with  an  equal  weight,  and 
hang  exactly  even  and  level,  in  a  position 
parallel  to  the  horizon. 

EQUIMULTIPLE,  in  arithmetic  and 
geometry,  a  number  multiplied  by  the  same 
number  or  quantity.  Hence  equimultiples 
are  always  in  the  same  ratio  to  eaeh  other, 
as  the  simple  numbers  or  quantities  before 
multiplication.  Thus  if  2  and  S  are  multi- 
plied by  4,  the  multiples,  8  and  12,  will  be 
to  each  other  as  2  ana  3. 

EQUINOCTIAL,  in  astronomy,  a  great 
circle  of  the  sphere,  under  which  the  equa- 
tor moves  in  its  diurnal  course.  It  is  so 
called,  because  whenever  the  sun  comes  to 
this  circle,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  all 
over  the  globe ;  being  the  same  with  that 
which  the  sun  seems  to  describe,  at  the 
time  of  the  two  equinoxes  of  spring  and 

autumn. Equinoctial   Points,  the   two 

points,  Aries  and  Libra,  where  the  equinoc- 
tial and  ecliptic  cross  each  other.— —Equi- 
noctial Colure,  the  great  circle  passing 
through  the  poles  of  the  sphere,  and  the 
equinoctial  points.. 

E'QUINOX,  in  astronomy,  the  time 
when  the  sun  enters  either  of  the  equinoc- 
tial points,  where  the  ecliptic  intersects  the 
equinoctial.  When  the  sun  is  in  this  situ- 
ation, the  horizon  of  every  place  is  divided 
into  two  equal  parts  by  the  circle  bounding 
light  and  darkness;  hence  the  sun  is  visible 
everywhere  twelve  hours,  and  invisible  for 
the  same  time  in  each  24  hours.  As  the  Bun 
is  in  one  of  them,  in  the  spring,  viz.  March 
21st,  it  is  called  the  vernal  equinox;  and 
in  the  other,  in  autumn,  viz.  September 
23d,  it  is  called  the  autumnal  equinox.  At 
all  other  times  the  lengths  of  the  day  and 
night  are  unequal,  and  their  difference  is 
the  greater  the  more  we  approach  either 
pole,  and  in  the  same  latitude  it  is  every 
where  the  same.  Under  the  line  this  ine- 
quality entirely  vanishes :  there,  during  the 
day,  which  is  equal  to  the  night,  the  sun 
always  ascends  six  hours,  and  descends  six 
hours.  In  the  opposite  hemisphere  of  our 
earth,  the  inequality  of  the  days  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  latitude:  the  days  in- 
crease there,  while  the  nights  diminish  with 
us,  and  vice  verA. 

EQTJIPAGE,  the  furniture  of  an  army 
-  or  body  of  troops,  infantry  or  cavalry,  in- 
cluding whatever  is  necessary  for  a  mili- 
tary expedition. Camp  equipage  includes 

tents,  and  everything  necessary  for  accom- 
modation in  camp. Field  equipage  con- 
sists of  arms;  artillery,  waggons,  tumbrils, 
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&c. When  we  speak  of  a  body  of  troops 

being  furnished  with  arms  and  warlike 
apparatus,  we  say  they  are  equipped  for 
service. 

EQUIPOL'LENCE,  in  logic,  an  equiva- 
lence, or  agreement,  either  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  or  as  to  the  grammatical  sense 
of  any  two  or  more  propositions ;  that  is, 
when  two  propositions  signify  one  and  the 
same  thing,  though  they  express  it  diffe- 
rently. 

EQUI'RIA,  in  antiquity,  games  insti- 
tuted by  Romulus  in  honour  of  Mars,  and 
which  consisted  in  horse-racing.  They  were 
celebrated  on  die  third  of  the  calends  of 
March. 

EQUISETUM,  in  botany,  Horsetail,  a 
genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin  mean  system, 
class  24  Cryptogamia,  order  1  FiUee$.  Na- 
tural order  of  ferns. 

EQ'UITANT,  in  botany,  a  term  used  in 
the  foliation  of  plants,  for  leaves  that  ride 
as  it  were,  over  one  another. 

EQTUITES,  amongst  the  Romans,  were 
persons  of  the  second  degree  of  nobility, 
immediately  succeeding  the  senators  in 
point  of  rank.  Every  eque*  or  knight  had 
a  horse  kept  at  the  public  charge;  he  re- 
ceived also  the  stipend  of  a  horseman,  to 
serve  in  the  wars,  and  wore  a  ring,  which 
was  given  him  by  the  state.  The  equitet 
composed  a  large  body  of  men,  and  consti- 
tuted the  Roman  cavalry ;  for  there  was  al- 
ways a  sufficient  number  of  them  in  the  city, 
and  nothing  but  a  review  was  requisite  to 
fit  them  for  service. 

EQ'UITY,  in  a  moral  sense,  is  the  impar- 
tial  distribution  of  justice.  So,  in  an  en- 
larged view,  Blackstone  observes,  "  equity, 
tn  its  true  and  general  meaning,  is  the  soul 
and  spirit  of  all  law ;  positive  law  is  con- 
strued, and  rational  law  is  made  by  it.  In 
this,  equity  is  synonymous  with  justice." 
In  English  jurisprudence,  a  court  of  equity 
or  chancery,  is  a  court  which  corrects  the 
operation  of  the  literal  text  of  the  law,  and 
supplies  its  defects,  by  reasonable  construc- 
tion, and  by  rules  of  proceeding  and  de- 
ciding, which  are  not  admissible  in  a  court 
of  law.  Equity  then,  is  the  law  of  reason, 
exercised  by  the  chancellor  or  judge,  giving 
remedy  in  cases  to  which  the  courts  of  law 
are  not  competent.  It  will  remove  legal 
impediments  to  the  fair  decision  of  a  ques- 
tion depending  at  law.  It  "Will  prevent  a 
party  from  improperly  setting  up,  at  a  trial, 
some  title  or  claim  which  would  be  inequit- 
able. It  will  compel  him  to  discover,  on 
his  own  oath,  facts  which  he  knows  are  ma- 
terial to  the  right  of  the  other  party,  but 
which  a  court  of  law  cannot  compel  the 
party  to  discover.  It  will  provide  for  the 
safety  of  property  in  dispute  pending  litiga- 
tion. It  will  counteract,  or  control,  or  set 
aside,  fraudulent  judgments.  It  will  also 
exercise,  in  many  cases,  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion ;  particularly  in  granting  special  relief 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  common  law.  It 
will  grant  injunctions  to  prevent  waste  or 
irreparable  injury,  or  to  secure  a  settled 
right,  or  to  prevent  vexatious  litigations,  or 
to  compel  the  restitution  of  title  deeds ;  it  i 


will  appoint  receivers  of  property,  where  it 
is  in  danger  of  misapplication ;  it  will  pro- 
hibit a  party  from  leaving  the  country  in 
order  to  avoid  a  suit ;  it  will  decree  a  spe- 
cific performance  of  contracts  respecting 
real  estates ;  it  will,  in  many  cases,  supply 
the  imperfect  execution  of  instruments,  and 
reform  and  altnr  th~  --rr,rdinji  to  the  real 
intention  of  the  parties;  it  will  grant  relief 
in  cases  of  lost  deeds  and  securities  J  and, 
in  all  cases  in  which  its  interference  is 
asked,  its  general  rule  is.  that  he  vim  asks 
equity  must  do  equity.  In  e hurt.  1^  ^iris- 
diction  is  alniunt  urni'ofined,  where  the  posi- 
tive law  is  si]  !.'.  mi-  :-"  ,-;  lhii. .i  en- 
titles the  party  to  relief.  It  i«,  however, 
deeply  to  be  regrettik>l,  In*!  ihff  intricacy  of 
our  laws  read  tiro  it  bu  often  lircea&ary  to 
seek  redress  in  a  court  of  equity.  Eqnitat 
sequitur  legem  in  an.  old  i?-,a\Liii  in  law,  but 
from  the  great  inert-ape  of  suits  in  rityMtry, 
some  think  U  ought  10  be  iliu*  translated : 
"  after  a  man  has  been  nt  law,  it  i«  neces- 
sary that  he  should  go  to  equity." 

EQUITY  OF  REDEMTTION,  in  law, 
is  the  advantage  allowed  to  one  who  mort- 
gages his  property,  to  have  a  reasonable 
time  allowed  him  to  redeem  it ;  for  although 
the  estate,  upon  non-payment  of  the  money, 
becomes  vested  in  the  mortgagee,  yet  equity 
considers  it  only  a  pledge  for  the  money, 
and  gives  the  party  a  right  to  redeem,  which 
is  called  his  equity  of  redemption. 

E'QUUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  animals 
comprehending  those  useful  domestic  ani- 
mals, the  horse,  the  ass,  and  the  mule. 

EQUIVALENTS,  a  term  employed  in 
chemical  philosophy,  to  express  the  parti- 
cular weight  or  quantity  of  any  substance 
which  is  necessary  to  saturate  any  other 
with  which  it  can  combine.  Tables  of  the 
combining  quantities  of  all  chemical  agents 
have  been  drawn  up  and  arranged  to  guide 
the  chemist  in  experimental  researches. 
The  utility  of  these  tables  is  very  extensive; 
and  they  are  rendered  still  more  useful  when 
accompanied  by  a  logometric  sliding  scale, 
the  application  of  which  to  this  purpose 
was  a  nappy  invention  of  Dr.  Wollaston. 
In  a  general  sense,  the  word  equiva- 
lent signifies  that  which  is  equal  in  value, 
weight,  worth,  &c,  with  something  else. 
Thus,  a  debtor  who  is  not  able  to  pay  his 
creditor  in  money,  may  pay  him  an  equi- 
valent. 

EQUIVOCAL,  an  epithet  for  whatever 
is  ambiguous  or  susceptible  of  different  con- 
structions ;  as,  that  man's  character  is  very 
equivocal. 

EQUIVOCATION,  the  use  of  equivocal 
terms,  which  may  be  understood  by  the 
hearer  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in  which 
they  are  taken  by  the  speaker.  He  who  is 
guilty  of  equivocation,  may  be  fairly  suspect- 
ed of  hypocrisy. 

EQTJIVOQUE,  a  word  or  phrase  sus- 
ceptible of  different  significations. 

ERA.     [See  Mka,  Epoch,  &c.] 

ERADIATION,  emission  of  rays  of  light. 

ERADICATED,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet 
for  a  tree  or  plant  torn  up  by  the  root.  . 

ERA'SED,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for  the 
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head  or  limb  of  any  creature  violently  torn 
from  the  body  so  as  to  give  it  a  jagged  ap- 
pearance. 

ERECT,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
stem,  leaf,  or  flower,  &c. ;  as  erectu*  caulit, 
a  stem  standing  perpendicularly  from  the 
ground ;  fiot  erectu*,  an  erect  flower,  or 
one  which  has  its  aperture  directed  up- 
wards, &c. In  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 

any  thing  upright,  or  perpendicularly  ele- 
vated, as  wings  erect,  Ac. 

EREMITICAL,  (from  eremite,  a  her- 
mit) living  in  solitude,  or  in  seclusion 
from  the  world. 

ER'GOT,  in  farriery,  a  stub,  like  a  piece 
of  soft  horn,  situated  behind  and  below 

the  pastern  joint. Also,  a  dark-coloured 

shoot,  sometimes  an  inch  long,  from  the 
ears  of  grain,  particularly  of  rye. 

ER'ICA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  8  Octandria,  order  1  Monogynia.  The 
species  consist  of  different  kinds  of  heath*. 

ERIOCEPH'ALUS,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  class  19  Syngeuetia,  order  4  Po- 
ly gamia  acceaearia.  The  species  are  shrubs. 

ERIOM'ETER,  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  fibres  of  wool,  silk,  &c. 

ERIOPH'ORUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  3  Triandria,  order  1  Monogy- 
nia. The  species  are  perennials. 
ER'MINE,  in  zoology,  a  species  otMuttela, 
with  narrow  ears,  and  of  the  size  of  the 
weasel.  In  winter,  the  whole  body  of  the 
ermine  is  of  a  pure  snow  white,  except  the 
tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  of  a  deep  black,  and 
some  spots  of  a  greyish  yellow  about  the 
head  and  shoulders;  in  summer,  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  is  of  a  pale  tawny- brown 
colour,  but  the  tail  is  tipped  with  black. 
The  fur  of  the  ermine  is  in  great  request ; 
it  was  formerly  one  of  the  insignia  of  royalty, 
and  is  still  used  by  judges.  This  animal 
inhabits  the  northern  climates  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America ;  and  in  its  habits  it  is 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  weasel,  frequent' 
ing  barns  and  outhouses,  and  feeding  not 
only  on  mice  and  rats,  but  destroying  poul- 
try, birds,  eggs,  &c. Ermine,  in  heraldry, 

a  fur  used  in  coat  armour,  and  supposed  to 
represent  the  linings  and  doublings  of  man- 
tles and  robes. 

EROTIC  POETRY,  a  term  for  amatory 
poetry.  The  name  of  erotic  writers  has  been 
applied  particularly  to  a  class  of  romance 
writers  who  belong  to  the  later  periods  of 
Greek  literature,  and  whose  works  abound 
in  sophistical  subtleties  and  ornaments. 

EROTOMANT,  a  term  employed  by  some 
writers  to  denote  that  modification  of  insa- 
nity, of  which  the  passion  of  love  is  the  ori- 
gin, and  in  which  the  love  of  a  particular 
individual  constitutes  the  predominant  idea, 
occupying  the  whole  attention  of  the  pa- 
tient. It  sometimes  passes  into  perfect  de- 
lirium, leads  to  suicide,  hysterics,  &c 
Young  people  are  peculiarly  subject  to  it, 
who  have  an  excitable  nervous  system  and 
lively  imagination,  who  give  themselves  up 
to  an  excess  in  pleasure,  or  are  spoiled  by 
reading  romances,  and  rendered  effemi- 
nate by  an  injudicious  education  and  in- 
dolence. 


ERPETOL'OGY,  that  part  of  natural 
history  which  treats  of  reptiles. 

ERRATIC,  wandering,  or  having  uo  cer- 
tain course;  also,  not  fixed  or  stationary; 
hence  the  planets  are  called  erratic  stars; 
and  fevers  which  observe  no  regular  periods, 
are  denominated  erratic  fever*. 

ERRATUM,  an  error  of  the  press ;  in  the 
plural,  Errata,  a  list  of  which  is  usually 
printed  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  book. 

ER'ROR,  a  wandering  or  deviation  from 
the  truth.  An  Error  may  be  either  vo- 
luntary or  involuntary;  when  committed 
through  carelessness  or  haste  it  is  a  blun- 
der.  Error,  in  law,  is  a  mistake  com- 
mitted in  pleading,  or  in  a  process ;  where- 
upon a  writ  of  error  is  brought  to  remedy 
it,  which  carries  the  suit  to  another  tribu- 
nal for  redress. 

ERUBES'CENCE,  a  blushing;  redness 
of  the  skin  or  surface  of  any  thing. 

ERU'CA,  the  White-rocket,  in  botany,  a 
species  of  brauica,  with  lyrate  leaves,  hairy 
stalks,  and  smooth  pods. 

ERUCTATION,  the  act  of  belching 
wind  from  the  stomach  ;  also  a  violent 
bursting  forth  or  ejection  of  wind,  &c.  from 
the  earth. 

ERUDITION,  the  attainment  of  pro- 
found learning  and  extensive  knowledge, 
obtained  by  study  and  instruction;  par- 
ticularly learning  in  history,  antiquity,  and 
languages,  as  distinct  from  the  useful  arts 
and  sciences. 

ERU'GINOUS,  partaking  of  the  sub- 
stance or  nature  of  copper  or  the  rust  of 
copper. 

ERUPTION,  a  violent  breaking  or 
bursting  forth  of  anything,  particularly  of 
flames  and  lava  from  a  volcano.  Also,  a 
sudden  or  violent  rushing  forth  of  men  or 
troops  for  invasion. In  medicine,  a  sud- 
den and  copious  excretion  of  humours  on 
the  skin  in  pustules. 

ERYN'GIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  5  Pentandria,  order  2  Digynia. 
The  flowers  are  collected  in  a  round  head, 
similar  to  a  thistle ;  the  receptacle  is  pal- 
eaceous or  chaffy;  and  the  young  shoots 
are  esculent.  One  of  the  species  of  eryngo 
was  formerly  much  employed  as  a  tonic, 
but  it  has  now  gone  out  of  use. 

ERYSIPELAS,  in  medicine,  an  inflam- 
matory affection,  particularly  of  the  skin, 
attended  with  fever.  This  disease  is  often 
called  St.  Anthony's  fire :  it  is  brought  on 
by  all  the  causes  that  are  apt  to  excite  in- 
flammation, such  as  injuries  of  all  kinds, 
the  external  application  of  stimulants,  expo- 
sure to  cold,  and  obstructed  perspirations. 

ERYTHRI'NA,  in  botany,  the  Coral-tree, 
a  genus  of  plants,  class  17  Diadelphia,  or- 
der 4  Deeandria;  the  corolla  of  which  is 
papilionaceous,  and  consists  of  four  petals, 
the  fruit  is  a  very  long  pod,  and  the  seeds 
kidney- shaped. 

ERYTHROCYA'NEUS,  in  ornithology, 
the  red  and  blue  macaw.  This  bird  is  the 
finest  of  the  parrot  kind ;  being  a  full  yard 
long,  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  end 
of  the  tail,  and  its  plumage  adorned  with  the 
most  beautiful  variety  ot  colours. 
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ESCAL  A/DE,  in  the  military  art,  a  furious 
attack  made  apon  a  rampart,  or  scaling  the 
walls  of  a  fortification,  by  filling  up  the 
ditches  with  bundles  of  faggots,  called  fas- 
cines, and  entering  by  ladders;  without 
proceeding  in  form,  breaking  ground,  or  car- 
rying on  regular  works  to  secure  the  men 
—a  mode  of  attack  much  adopted  in  the 
late  wars,  but  generally  accompanied  with 
great  slaughter. 

ESCAL'OP,  in  ichthyology,  a  class  of  bi- 
valvular  shell-fish,  whose  shell  is  regularly 
indented.  In  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the 
shell  is  a  trigonal  sinus  with  an  elastic  car- 
tilage for  its  hinge. 

ESCA'PE,  in  law,  is  where  a  person  ar- 
rested gains  his  liberty  before  he  is  deliver- 
ed by  law.  In  civil  cases,  after  the  prisoner 
has  been  suffered  voluntarily  to  escape,  the 
sheriff  can  never  after  retake  him,  and  must 
answer  for  the  debt;  but  the  plaintiff  may 
retake  him  at  any  time.  In  the  case  of  a 
negligent  escape,  the  sheriff,  upon  fresh 
pursuit,  may  retake  the  prisoner,  and  the 
sheriff  shall  be  excused  if  he  have  him  again 
before  any  action  is  brought  against  him- 
self for  the  escape.  In  criminal  cases,  an 
escape  of  a  person  arrested  is  an  offence 
against  public  justice,  and  the  party  is 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment- 

E8CATEMENT,  a  contrivance  for  trans- 
mitting the  power  of  a  timepiece  to  the  ba- 
lance or  pendulum,  to  regulate  its  move- 
ments. 

ESCAR'GATOIRE,  a  nursery  of  snails. 

ESCARPMENT,  or  ESCARP',  in  the 
military  art,  the  exterior  slope  facing  forti- 
fied works;  the  interior  slope  being  the 
counterscarp. 

ES'CHAR,  in  surgery,  the  crust  or  scab 
occasioned  by  burns  or  caustic  applications. 

ESCHAROriC,  in  medicine,  a  caustic 
application,  or  one  which  has  the  power  of 
searing  or  destroying  the  flesh. 

ESCHEAT',  in  law,  lands  or  profits  that 
fall  to  a  lord  within  his  manor,  either  by  for- 
feiture, the  death  of  the  tenant,  or  through 
failure  of  heirs. 

ESTCORT,  a  guard  or  company  of  armed 
men  attending  an  officer,  or  baggage,  pro- 
visions, or  munitions  conveyed  oy  land,  to 
protect  them  from  an  enemy,  &c. 

E8CRO'LL,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  exte- 
rior ornaments  of  the  escutcheon,  represent- 
ing a  slip  of  parchment  or  paper,  on  which 
the  motto  is  generally  put, 

ES'CUAGE,  in  feudal  customs,  a  kind  of 
knight- service,  called  service  of  the  shield, 
by  which  the  tenant  was  bound  to  follow 
his  lord  to  the  wars  at  his  own  charge. 

ESCULA'PIAN  (from  jEseulapiua  the 
physician),  pertaining  to  the  healing  art. 

ES'CDLENT,  an  epithet  for  such  plants 
or  roots  as  may  be  eaten. 

ESCU'RIAL,  a  celebrated  palace  and 
monastery  in  Spain,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Madrid,  built  by  Philip  II.  It  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  gridiron,  and  contains  the 
king's  palace,  8t.  Lawrence's  church,  the 
monastery  of  Jerenomites,  and  the  free 
schools.  It  was  erected  in  consequence  of 
a  vow  made  by  Philip,  on  the  day  of  the 


battle  of  St.  Quentin,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Lawrence,  whose  festival  was  on  that  day. 
Though  the  building  is  immensely  large 
and  toe  most  superb  in  the  kingdom,  its 
exterior  has  rather  the  austere  simplicity 
of  a  convent  than  the  elegance  of  a  palace. 
It  is  a  quadrangle,  740  feet  in  length  by  680 
in  breadth ;  and  is  said  to  have  cost  50  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

ESCUTCHEON,  in  heraldry,  the  shield 
on  which  a  coat  of  arms  is  represented.  It 
is  an  imitation  of  the  ancient  shields  used 
in  war. 

ESDRAS,  the  name  of  two  apocryphal 
books,  usually  bound  up  with  the  Scrip- 
tures. They  were  always  excluded  the 
Jewish  canon. 

ESPOU'SALS,  inlaw,  a  contract  or  mu- 
tual promise  of  marriage  between  a  man 
and  woman. 

ESPRIT  DE  CORPS,  a  French  phrase, 
signifying  that  species  of  attachment  with 
which  persons,  more  especially  military 
men,  are  animated  to  the  corps  or  service 
to  which  they  belong. 

ESOTERIC,  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
private  instructions  and  doctrines  of  Py- 
thagoras ;  opposed  to  exoteric,  or  public. 

ESPALIER,  a  fruit  tree,  having  the 
branches  trained  to  a  frame,  or  fastened  to 
stakes,  and  spread  laterally.  Eepalicr*  are 
usually  planted  in  rows  about  a  garden,  so 
as  to  enclose  quarters  or  separate  parts. 

ES'PIONAGE,  a  system  of  employing 
spies,  or  secret  emissaries,  either  in  mili- 
tary or  political  affairs. 

ESPLANA'DE,  in  fortification,  the  glacis 
of  the  counterscarp,  or  sloping  of  the  para- 
pet of  the  covered  way  towards  the  country. 
The  word  is  now  also  used  for  a  sloping 
walk  or  promenade. 

ESQUTRE,  anciently  a  shield  or  armour- 
bearer:  the  person  that  attended  a  knight 
in  time  of  war,  and  carried  his  shield.  It 
is  now  a  title  given  to  the  sons  of  knights, 
or  those  who  serve  the  king  in  any  worship- 
ful calling,  as  officers  of  the  king's  courts, 
counsellors  at  law,  Ac.  It  has,  however, 
become  a  sort  of  vague  and  undefined  com- 
pliment, placed  at  the  end  of  a  man's  name, 
and  may  be  regarded  more  as  an  expression 
of  respect  than  anything  else. 

E8'SAT,  in  literature,  a  composition  in- 
•  tended  to  prove  or  illustrate  a  particular 
subject,  usually  shorter  and  less  methodical 
than  a  treatise. 

ES'SBNCE,  in  chemistry,  denotes  the 
purest,  roost  subtile,  and  balsamic  part  of 
a  body ;  extracted  either  by  simple  expres- 
sion, or  by  means  of  fire,  from  fruit,  flowers, 
&c.  Of  these  there  are  a  great  variety,  used 
on  account  of  their  agreeable  smell  and 
taste,  by  apothecaries,  perfumers,  and 
others. In  philosophy,  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  particular  nature  of  a  being  or 
substance,  and  which  distinguishes  it  from 
all  others. 

ESSE'NES,  or  ESSE'NIANS,  in  Jewish 
antiquity,  one  of  the  three  ancient  sects 
among  that  people,  who  outdid  the  Pha- 
risees in  their  most  rigorous  observances. 
They  allowed  a  future  state,  but  denied  a 
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resurrection  from  the  dead.  Their  way 
of  life  was  very  singular;  they  did  not 
marry,  but  adopted  the  children  of  others 
whom  they  bred  up  in  the  institutions  of 
their  sect :  they  despised  riches,  and  had 
all  things  in  common.  They  are  not  once 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  because 
from  their  love  of  solitude,  they  were  little 
known,  and  from  their  inoffensive  way  of 
life  our  Saviour  had  no  occasion  to  censure 
them,  as  he  frequently  does  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees. 

ESSENTIAL  OILS,  in  chemistry,  vola- 
tile oils,  having  a  strong  aromatic  smell, 
and  which  are  drawn  from  plants  by  distil- 
lation in  an  alembic  with  water,  in  distinc- 
tion from  empyreumatic  oils,  which  are 
raised  by  an  open  Are  without  water.  The 
principal  volatile  or  essential  oils  are  those 
of  turpentine,  aniseed,  nutmeg,  lavender, 
cloves,  carraway,  peppermint,  spearmint, 
sassafras,  camomile,  and  citron.  The  taste 
of  these  oils  is  acrid  and  burning ;  and  their 
odour  very  pungent,  generally  resembling 
the  taste  and  smell  of  the  vegetables  afford- 
ing them. Essential  salt*,  such  salts  as 

are  procured  from  plants,  and  have  the  pro- 
perty of  crystaliting. Essential  proper- 

ties,  in  logic,  such  as  necessarily  depend 
upon,  and  are  connected  with,  the  nature 
and  essence  of  a  thing,  in  distinction  from 
the  accidental. 

ESSOIN',  in  law,  an  excuse  by  reason  of 
sickness  or  any  other  just  cause  for  one  that 
is  summoned  to  appear  and  answer  an  ac- 
tion, &c. The  first  three  days  of  a  term 

are  called  essoin  day*,  as  three  days  are  al- 
lowed for  the  appearance  of  suitors. 

ES'SORANT,  in  heraldry,  a  term  for  a 
bird  standing  on  the  ground  with  its  wings 
expanded,  as  if  it  had  been  wet,  and  was 
drying  itself. 

ESTABLISHMENT,  in  a  military  sense, 
the  quota  of  officers  and  men  in  an  army, 
regiment,  or  company,  which  being  much 
greater  in  war  than  in  peace,  has  given  rise 
to  the  distinctive  terms  of  War  Establish- 
ment and  Peace  Establishment. The 

word  is  also  used  when  speaking  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  a  church  established  by  law,  as 
belonging  to  the  Establishment. 

E8TAFETTE,  a  military  courier,  sent 
from  one  part  of  an  army  to  another;  or  a 
speedy  messenger  who  travels  on  horseback. 

ESTACADE,  in  the  military  art,  a  French 
word  for  a  dyke  constructed  with  piles  in 
the  sea,  a  river,  or  morass,  to  oppose  the 
entry  of  troops. 

ESTATE,  in  law,  the  title  or  interest 
that  a  person  has  in  lands,  tenements,  or 
other  effects ;  comprehending  the  whole  in 
which  a  person  has  any  property.  Estates 
are  either  real  or  pergonal;  otherwise  dis- 
tinguished into  freeholds,  which  descend 
to  heirs ;  or  chattels  and  effects,  which  go 
to  executors  or  administrators.  There  are 
also  estates  for  life,  for  years,  at  will,  &c. 

Estate*  of  the  Realm  are  the  distinct 

parts  of  any  state  or  government,  as  the 
king,  lords,  and  commons,  in  England. 

ESTHER,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  containing  the   history  of  a 


Jewish  virgin,  dwelling  with  her  uncle  Mor- 
decai  at  Shushan,  in  the  reign  of  Ahasue- 
rus, one  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  Archbishop 
Usher  supposes  Darius  Hystaspes  to  be  the 
Ahasuerus  of  Scripture,  and  Artystona  to 
be  Esther.  Scahger  considers  him  as 
Xerxes,  and  his  queen  Hamestris  as  Es- 
ther. Josephus,  on  the  contrary,  asserts 
that  Ahasuerus  was  Artaxerxes  Longima- 
nus;  and  the  Septuagint,  throughout  the 
whole  book  of  Esther,  translates  Ahasuerus 
by  Artaxerxes. 

ESTIMATE,  a  judgment  or  opinion 
formed  of  the  value,  degree,  extent,  or  quan- 
tity of  any  thing,  without  ascertaining  it. 
Also  a  computation  of  probable  value  or  cost, 
such  as  is  generally  prepared  by  engineers, 
architects,  and  builders,  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  any  undertaking. 

ESTIVATION,  the  act  of  passing  the 
summer;  and  whatever  pertains  to  summer 

is  termed  estwal. Estivation,  in  botany, 

denotes  the  disposition  of  the  petals  within 
the  floral  gem  or  bud;  1.  convolute,  when 
the  petals  are  rolled  together  like  a  scroll ; 
2.  imbricate,  when  the  edges  lap  over;  3. 
condvptieate,  when  they  are  doubled  to- 
gether; 4.  valvate,  when  as  they  are  about 
to  expand  they  are  placed  liked  the  glomes 
in  grasses. 

ESTO'VERS,  in  law,  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance out  of  lands  or  goods  for  the  subsis- 
tence of  a  man  accused  of  felony,  during 
his  imprisonment.  But  it  is  more  generally 
taken  for  certain  allowances  of  wood  made 
to  tenants,  and  called,  from  the  Saxon, 
house-bote,  hedge-bate,  plough-bote,  &c. 

ESTRAPADE,  the  motion  of  a  restive 
horse,  which,  to  get  rid  of  his  rider,  rears 
high  and  kicks  violently. 

ESTRAY',  a  tame  beast  found  without 
any  owner  known,  which,  if  not  reclaimed 
within  a  year  and  a  day,  falls  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor. 

ESTREAT,  in  law,  a  true  copy  or  dupli- 
cate of  an  original  writing,  particularly  of 
the  penalties  or  fines  to  do  levied  by  the 
bailiff  or  other  officer,  of  every  man  for  his 


ESTUARY,  an  arm  of  the  sea;  or  the 
mouth  of  a  river  or  lake,  where  the  tide 
meets  the  current. 

ES  URINE  SALTS,  in  chemistry,  those 
which  are  of  a  fretting  or  eating  quality, 
which  abound  in  the  air  of  places  situated 
near  the  sea-coast,  and  where  great  quan- 
tities of  coal  are  burnt. 

ET  OiETERA,  and  the  contraction  etc. 
or  Src,  denote  the  rest,  or  others  of  the 
kind;  and  so  forth. 

ETCH'ING,  a  method  of  engraving  on 
copper  or  steel,  in  which  the  lines  and 
strokes  are  eaten  in  with  aquafortis.  [See 
EireBAVine.] 

ETER'NITY,  everlasting  duration,  with- 
out beginning  or  end ;  a  term  expressive  of 
that  perpetuity  which  can  only  be  imagined, 
on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  conceiv- 
ing when  time  was  not,  or  will  not  be; 
hence  many  have  concluded  that  there  has 
been  an  eternity  of  past  time,  and  must  be 
an  eternity  of  future  time. 
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ETE'SIAN  WINDS,  a  term  applied  to 
yearly  or  stated  periodical  winds,  answering 

to  the  monsoons  of  the  East  Indies. By 

Etesian  winds,  in  ancient  history,  are  meant 
such  winds  as  blow  at  stated  times  of  the 
year,  from  whatever  part  of  the  compass 
they  may  come. 

ETHER,  in  chemistry,  a  light,  volatile, 
and  inflammable  liquid,  the  product  of  the 
distillation  of  equal  measures  of  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid.    Its  specific  gravity  is  to 

water,  as  632  to  1000 :  it  boils  at  98°. 

The  name  of  ether  is  also  given  to  the  sub- 
tile matter  or  gas  which  fills  space,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  much  finer  and  rarer  than 
atmospheric  air. 

ETHEREAL,  containing  or  filled  with 
ether;  as  ethereal  space,  or  the  ethereal 
regions. 

ETHICS,  the  doctrine  of  manners,  or 
science  of  moral  philosophy,  which  teaches 
men  their  duty  and  the  springs  and  princi- 
ples of  human  conduct. 

ETHIOFS  MINERAL,  in  chemistry, 
black  sulphuret  of  mercury.— —Ethiop'M 
martial,  iron  in  the  first  stage  of  calci- 
nation. 

ETHMOID'AL,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
common  sutures  of  the  skull,  which  goes 
round  the  o»  ethmoidet,  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  name,  separating  it  from  the  bone 

in  contact  with  it. The  os  ethmoidet  is 

one  of  the  most  curious  bones  in  the  human 
body :  it  is  exceedingly  light,  spongy,  and 
consists  of  many  convoluted  plates,  which 
form  a  net- work,  like  honey- comb.  It  is 
curiously  enclosed  in  the  osfi-ontis,  betwixt 
the  orbitary  processes  of  that  bone.  One 
horizontal  plate  receives  the  olfactory 
nerves,  which  perforate  that  plate  with 
such  a  number  of  small  holes,  that  it  resem- 
bles a  sieve ;  whence  the  bone  is  named 
cribriform,  or  ethmoid  bone.  Other  plates, 
dropping  perpendicularly  from  this  one,  re- 
ceive the  divided  nerves,  and  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  expanding  with  the  organ  of 
smelling ;  and  these  bones  upon  which  the 
olfactory  nerves  are  spread  out,  are  so 
much  convoluted  as  to  extend  the  surface 
of  this  sense  very  greatly,  and  are  named 
spongy  bones.  Another  flat  plate  lies  in 
the  orbit  of  the  eye ;  and  being  very  smooth, 
by  the  rolling  of  the  eye,  it  is  named  the  os 
planum,  or  smooth  bone.  So  that  the  eth- 
moid bone  supports  the  fore-part  of  the 
brain,  receives  the  olfactory  nerves,  forms 
the  organ  of  smelling,  and  makes  a  chief 
part  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye. 

ETH'NICAL,  pertaining  to  the  heathen 
nations,  or  those  which  were  not  converted 
to  Christianity. 

ETHOLOGY,  a  treatise  on  morality  or 
the  science  of  ethics.  Hence,  one  who 
writes  on  the  subject  of  manners  and  mo- 
rality, is  termed  an  ethologist. 

ETIOLATION,  the  operation  of  being 
whitened,  by  excluding  the  light  of  the  sun : 
a  term  often  used  in  botany. 

ETIOL'OGY,  an  account  of  the  causes  of 
anything,  particularly  of  diseases. 

ETIQUETTE,  (pron.  etiket'J  rules  and 
ceremonies  of  good  manners  observed  to- 


wards particular  persons,  either  at  court  or 
in  genteel  life. 

ETRAPA'DE,  in  archaeology,  a  crane  and 
pulley,  which  was  formerly  used  in  France 
r>y  way  of  a  torture. 

ETYMOL'OGY,  a  branch  of  philology, 
whicn  teaches  the  origin  and  derivation  of 
words,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  radical 
or  primary  signification.  In  grammar,  it 
comprehends  not  only  the  derivation  of 
words,  but  their  various  inflections  and  mo- 
difications. One  who  is  well  versed  in  the 
deduction  of  words  from  their  originals,  is 
called  an  etymologist. 

EU'CHARIST,  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper;  so  called  because  the  death 
of  our  Redeemer  is  thereby  commemorated 
with  thankful  remembrance,  and  bread  and 
wine  are  taken  as  emblems  of  bis  flesh  and 
blood. 

EUCHLO'RINE,  in  chemistry,  protox- 
yde  of  chlorine. 

EUCHOL'OGY,  the  ritual  of  the  Greek 
church,  in  which  are  inscribed  the  order  of 
ceremonies,  sacraments,  and  ordinances. 

EUCHYM'IA,  or  EU'CHYMY,  in  medi- 
cine, a  good  state  of  the  blood  and  other 
fluids  of  the  body. 

EUCHYSID'ERITE,  in  mineralogy,  a 
variety  of  augite. 

EU'CLASE,  a  species  of  emerald,  of  a 
greenish  white  colour,  and  remarkably 
brittle. 

EU'CRASY,  in  medicine,  such  a  well 
proportioned  mixture  of  qualities  in  bodies, 
as  to  constitute  sound  health. 

EU'DIALYTE,  a  mineral  of  a  brownish 
red  colour. 

EUDIOMETER,  an  instrument  for  as- 
certaining the  purity  of  air,  or  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  atmospherical 
air.  When  a  mixture  of  nitrous  gas  is  to  be 
made  with  atmospheric  air,  the  most  conve- 
nient apparatus  consists  in  a  glass  tube 
closed  at  top,  and  graduated  by  a  diamond 
into  cubic  inches  and  parts.  The  lower  ap- 
erture may  be  widened,  in  order  that  the 
Sses  may  more  easily  be  passed  up,  and 
ewise  to  afford  the  facility  of  its  stand- 
ing alone  upon  the  pneumatic  shelf.  It  is 
likewise  usual  and  advantageous  to  fit  a 
stopper  in  the  mouth  by  grinding.  There  are 
various  kinds  of  eudiometers,  by  which  the 
mi-ttmrt  r>f  rmrlTjrnr  rrirdifnrs:  r>^J  ~  all 
of  them  there  is  atrium  *ouie  nii»'i'rriunty. 
The  eudiometer  of  Davy,  more  recr ntlt  in- 
vented, is,  however,  said  in  be  free  from 
objection:;  and  the  apparaUia  ja  pcrtnble, 
simple,  and  convenient  i  Take  aamnll  ^lass 
tube,  graduated  tote  one  hundred  rcjui- 
dttinnt  parlai  fill  tbia  tube  wjlh  the  air  to 
be  CHmsidt,  and  plunge  it  into  t,  bMl  h\  or 
any  other  conreniGnt  vctseX  r-iiutaimng  a 
concentrated  solution  of  xrrcn  muriate  or 
sViuLfiU-  of  lju,  sirunglj-  hnF—0-ui.**.  with 
nitrous  gas.  All  that  is  necessary  to  be 
done,  is,  to  move  the  tube  in  the  solution 
a  little  backwards  and  forwards ;  under 
these  circumstances,  the  oxygen  gas  con- 
tained in  the  air  will  be  rapidly  absorbed, 
and  condensed  by  the  nitrous  gas  in  the 
solution,  in  the  form  of  nitrous  acid.    It  is 
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necessary  to  observe,  that  the  state  of  the 
greatest*  absorption  should  be  marked,  as 
the  mixture  afterwards  emits  a  little  gas 
which  would  alter  the  result.  The  air  of 
London,  examined  by  means  of  Davy's  eu- 
diometer, was  found,  in  all  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year,  to  contain  0.21  of  oxy- 
gen; and  the  same  was  the  case  with  air 
taken  at  Islington  and  Highgate ;  in  the 
solitary  cells  in  Coldbath-fields  prison,  and 
on  the  river  Thames.  But  the  quantity  of 
water  contained  in  a  given  bulk  of  air  from 
these  places,  differed  considerably. 

EUDIOM'ETRY,  the  measurement  of 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  atmos- 
pheric air,  or  in  any  gas  in  which  it  is  not 
intimately  combined.  No  sooner  was  the 
composition  of  the  atmosphere  known,  than 
it  became  an  inquiry  of  importance  to  find 
out  a  method  of  ascertaining,  with  facility 
and  precision,  the  relative  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen gas  contained  in  a  given  bulk  of  atmos- 
pheric air.  To  attain  such  a  measurement, 
it  is  merely  necessary  to  present  to  atmos- 
pheric air,  some  substance  which  combines 
with  its  oxygen,  and  which  either  does  not 
afford  any  gaseous  product,  or  affords  one 
that  is  easily  abstracted  and  measured. — 
[See  the  preceding  article.] 

EUHARMON'IC,  in  music,  producing 
harmony  or  concordant  sounds. 

EUKTAIRITE,  a  mineral  of  a  shining 
lead  gray  colour  and  granular  structure. 

EU'LOGY,  a  speech  or  writing  in  com- 
mendation of  a  person  on  account  of  his 
valuable  qualities  or  beneficial  services. 

EU'NOMY,  equal  law,  or  a  well-adjusted 
constitution  of  government. 

EUPATCRIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  19  Syngeneria,  order  1  Poly- 
gamia  aquali$.  The  species  are  perennials, 
and  consist  of  different  kinds  of  agrimony. 

EU'PEPSY,  in  medicine,  good  concoction 
in  the  stomach ;  perfect  digestion. 

EU'PHEMISM,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  by 
which  things  in  themselves  disagreeable 
and  shocking,  are  expressed  in  terms  nei- 
ther offensive  to  good  manners  nor  repul- 
sive to  *' earspolite." 

ETJTHONY,  an  easy  and  smooth  enun- 
ciation of  words.  A  grammatical  licence, 
whereby  a  letter  that  is  too  harsh  is  con- 
verted into  a  smoother,  contrary  to  the 
ordinary  rules,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting smoothness  and  elegance  in  the 
pronunciation. 

EUPHOR/BIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  many  species,  mostly  shrubby  her- 
baceous succulents,  some  oi  them  armed 
with  thorns.  They  belong  to  class  11  Do- 
decandria,  order  3  Triaynta. 

EUPHOE'BIUM,  in  medicine,  a  con- 
crete gum-resin,  the  produce  of  an  African 
Eerenmal  plant.  When  first  chewed  it  has 
ttle  taste,  but  it  soon  gives  a  very  acrid 
burning  impression  to  the  tongue,  palate, 
and  throat,  which  is  very  permanent,  and 
almost  insupportable. 

EU'EITE,  or  Whitestonb,  in  geology, 
a  finely  granulated  felspar,  or  very  small- 

f  rained  granite,  with  the  parts  so  intimately 
lended  as  often  to  appear  compact. 


EU'RITHMT,  in  architecture,  painting, 
and  sculpture,  is  a  certain  majesty,  elegance, 
and  ease  in  the  various  parts  of  a  body, 

arising  from  its  just  proportions. In 

medicine,  eurithmy  signifies  a  good  disposi- 
tion of  the  pulse- 

EU8TATHIAN8,  a  sect  of  Christians, 
the  followers  of  Eustathius,  an  Armenian 
bishop  in  the  fourth  century,  who,  under 
pretence  of  great  purity  and  severity,  in- 
troduced many  irregularities. 

EU'STYLE,  in  architecture,  a  sort  of 
building  in  which  the  columns  are  placed 
at  the  most  convenient  distances  from  each 
other,  most  of  the  intercolumniations  being 
just  two  diameters  and  a  quarter  of  the 
column. 

EUTYCHIANS,  a  religious  sect  in  the 
fifth  century,  called  after  one  Eutychus, 
who  maintained,  among  other  things,  that 
the  flesh  of  Christ  differed  in  its  nature 
from  that  of  mankind. 

EVACUANTS,  in  medicine,  such  medi- 
cines as  diminish  the  animal  fluids,  by 
throwing  out  some  morbid  or  redundant 
humour,  or  such  as  attenuate  and  promote 
its  motion  and  circulation. 

EVACUATION,  in  medicine,  the  dis- 
charge of  superfluous  humours  or  excre- 
ments out  or  the  body,  by  cathartics,  &c. 
Evacuation,  in  military  affairs,  the  leav- 
ing a  town,  fortress,  or  any  place  which  has 
been  occupied  as  a  military  post  or  position. 

EVANGELIST,  a  general  name  given  to 
those  who  write  or  preach  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  word  is  of  Greek  origin, 
signifying  one  who  publishes  glad  tidings, 
or  is  the  messenger  of  good  news.  But  it 
is  applied  principally  to  the  writers  of  the 
four  Gospels,  or  Evangelic,  viz.  Matthew, 

Mark,  Luke,  and  John. The  word  also 

denotes  certain  ministers  in  the  primitive 
church,  who  assisted  the  Apostles  in  dif- 
fusing the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  and 
travelled  about  to  execute  such  commis- 
sions as  they  were  entrusted  with,  for  the 
advancement  of  Christianity. 

EVAPORATION,  in  natural  philosophy, 
is  the  conversion  of  water  into  vapour, 
which,  in  consequence  of  becoming  lighter 
than  the  atmosphere,  is  raised  considerably 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  after- 
wards, by  a  partial  condensation,  forms 
clouds.  It  differs  from  exhalation,  which 
is  properlya  dispersion  of  dry  particles  from 
a  body.  When  water  is  heated  to  212°  it 
boils,  and  is  rapidly  converted  into  steam ; 
and  the  same  change  takes  place  in  much 
lower  temperatures;  but  in  that  case  the 
evaporation  is  slower,  and  the  elasticity  of 
the  steam  is  smaller.  As  a  very  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  earth's^  surface  is 
covered  with  water,  and  as  this  water  is 
constantly  evaporating  and  mixing  with  the 
atmosphere  in  the  state  of  vapour,  a  pre- 
cise determination  of  the  rate  of  evapora- 
tion must  be  of  very  great  importance  in 
meteorology. 

EVA'8lON,  the  act  of  eluding  or  es- 
caping from  the  pressure  of  an  argument, 
or  from  an  accusation,  charge,  or  inter- 
rogatory. 


ALL   EVAPOBATION   IS   TUB   EFFECT   OP  ATMOSPHEBIC   ACTION. 
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EVATE8,  a  branch  of  tbe  Druids,  or  an- 
cient Celtic  philosophers.  Strabo  divides 
the  British  and  Gaulish  philosophers  into 
three  sects,  Bards,  Evates,  and  Druids. 
He  adds,  that  the  Bards  were  the  poets  and 
musicians ;  the  Evates,  the  priests  and  na- 
turalists ;  and  the  Druids  were  moralists  as 
well  as  naturalists. 

EVECTICA,  or  EVECTICS,  that  part 
of  physic  which  teaches  how  to  acquire  a 
good  habit  of  body. 

EVECTlOJi  of  the  moon,  in  astronomy, 
one  of  her  most  considerable  irregularities, 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  her  j 
the  general  effect  of  which  is  to  diminish 
the  equation  of  the  centre  at  the  syzygies, 
and  to  increase  it  in  the  quadrature. 

EVENING,  or  EVE,  the  precise  time 
when  evening  begins  is  not  ascertained  by 
usage.  In  strictness,  evening  commences 
at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  continues 
during  twilight,  and  night  commences  with 
total  darkness.  But  it  sometimes  includes 
a  portion  of  the  afternoon ;  as  in  the  phrase, 
"  the  morning  and  evening  service  of  the 
church ;"  and  in  customary  language  it  ex- 
tends to  bed-time;  as  "  I  spent  the  evening 

with  a  friend." Figuratively,  we  use  it 

for  the  decline  of  life,  or  old  age ;  as  "  the 
evening  of  life."— — Evening-ttar,  in  astro- 
nomy, Hesperus  or  Vesper;  Venus,  when 
visible  in  the  evening. 

EVERGREEN,  in  horticulture,  a  spe- 
cies of  perennials  which  preserve  their  ver- 
dure all  the  year  round,  such  as  laurels, 
hollies,  bays, .pines,  firs,  &c. 

EVIDENCE,  in  its  most  general  sense, 
means  the  proofs  which  establish,  or  have  a 
tendency  to  establish,  any  facts  or  conclu- 
sions. It  may  be  divided  into  three  sorts, 
mathematical,  moral,  and  legal.  The  first 
is  employed  in  the  demonstrations  which 
belong  to  pure  mathematics;  the  second 
is  employed  in  the  general  affairs  of  life, 
and  in  those  reasonings  which  are  applied 
to  convince  the  understanding  in  cases  not 
admitting  of  strict  demonstration;  the 
third  is  that  which  is  employed  in  judicial 
tribunals  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  litigants.  Ac- 
cording to  our  system  of  jurisprudence  in 
common  law  trials,  it  is  the  peculiar  pro- 
vince of  a  jury  to  decide  all  matters  of  feet. 
The  verdict  of  the  jury  is,  however,  to  be 
given,  and  the  trial  is  to  be  had,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  judge  or  judges,  who  preside  at 
the  trial,  and  are  bound  to  decide  all  mat- 
ters of  law,  arising  in  the  course  of  the 
trial.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  question 
arises,  whether  anything  offered  as  proof 
at  such  trial  is  or  is  not  proper  to  go  be- 
fore the  jury  as  evidence,  that  question  is  to 
be  decided  by  the  court,  and,  unless  per- 
mitted by  the  court,  it  can  never  legally 
come  before  the  consideration  of  the  jury. 
Hence,  whatever  is  so  permitted  to  be 
brought  before  the  jury,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  decide  any  matter  of  fact 
in  dispute  between  the  parties,  is  in  a  legal 
aense,  evidence,  and  is  so  called  in  contra- 
dwtinction  to  mere  argument  and  comment, 
inis  gives  rise  to  a  very  important  distinc- 


tion, at  the  common  law,  as  to  the  compe- 
tency and  the  credibility  of  evidence.  It  is 
competent,  when  by  the  principles  of  law, 
it  is  admissible  to  establish  any  .fact,  or  has 
any  tendency  to  prove  it.  It  is  credible, 
when,  being  introduced,  it  affords  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  the  fact.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  evidence  may  be  competent  to  be 
produced  before  a  jury,  when  it  may  never- 
theless not  amount  to  credible  proof,  so  as 
to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  jury ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  such  as,  if  before 
them,  would  satisfy  their  minds  of  the 
truth  of  the  feet,  but  yet,  by  the  rules  of 
law,  it  is  not  admissible.  Whether  there 
is  any  evidence  of  a  fact,  is  a  question  for 
the  court;  whether  it  is  sufficient,  is  a 
question  for  the  jury. 

E'VIL,  in  philosophy,  &c.  is  either  moral 
or  natural.  Moral  evil  is  any  deviation 
of  a  moral  agent  from  the  rules  of  conduct 
prescribed  to  him.  Some  make  the  essence 
of  moral  evil  consist  in  the  disagreement  of 
our  manners  to  the  divine  will,  whether 
known  by  reason  or  revelation ;  others,  in 
being  contrary  to  reason  and  truth ;  and 
others,  in  being  inconsistent  with  the  na- 
ture, faculties,  affections,  and  situation  of 
mankind. 

EVOCATI,  soldiers  among  the  Romans, 
who  having  served  their  full  time  in  the 
army,  went  afterwards  volunteers  at  the  re- 
quest of  some  favourite  general ;  on  which 
account  they  were  called  by  the  honourable 
names  of  Emeriti  and  Beneficiarii. 

EVOCATION,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
solemn  invitation  or  prayer  to  the  gods  of  a 
besieged  town,  to  forsake  it  and  come  over 
to  the  besiegers. 

E VOLUTE,  in  geometry,  an  original 
curve  from  which  another  is  described. 

EVOLUTION,  in  military  tactics,  the 
complicated  movement  of  a  body  of  men 
when  they  change  their  position  by  counter- 
marching, wheeling,  &c. In  geometry, 

the  unfolding  or  opening  a  curve,  and 
making  it  describe  an  evolvent. In  alge- 
bra, the  extraction  of  roots  from  powers ; 
the  reverse  of  involution. 

EVOLVENT,  in  geometry,  the  curve 
described  from  the  evolute. 

EW'RY,  an  office  in  the  royal  household, 
where  they  take  care  of  the  table  linen,  &c. 

EXACERBATION,  in  medicine,  the  in- 
creased violence  of  a  disease.  The  t#»rm  is 
generally  restricted  to  the  periodical  in- 
crease of  remittent  and  continued  fevers, 
where  there  is  no  alt  acinic  eessAf'nm  of  the 
fev.-r. 

KX ACTION,  (he  art  of  denial] ding  with 
authority,  nnd  rfuiiptllnnp;  tu  pay  or  field; 
118  t  lie  fnr/i'rtii  at  tnhmv  or  ubrdieoee, 

EXJSltESIflv  in  t\lrp;ajt  i lift  operation 
of  extracting  or  taking  awn?  Buincthlng 
th  hurtful  in  the  human  bodr. 

EXAGUElLVTmN,  in  rlietfirip.  n  kind 
of  1 , } 1 ..- rl , , , I •>,  whereb y  t hi u ?»  are aueniwi  ted 
or  1,  by  laying  marc  than  i!         ict 

truth  will*  arrant, -lu  pail**.*  «  uie- 

ta««  oi  gmug  a  representation  of  toinjts 
too  strong  for  the  life. 

EXALTATION,  in  astrology,  the  dignity 
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which  a  planet  acquires  in  certain  signs  or 
parts  of  the  zodiac,  which  dignity  is  sup- 
posed to  give  it  an  extraordinary  efficacy  and 

influence. In  pharmacy,  the  refinement 

or  snbtilization  of  bodies  or  their  qualities 
and  virtues. 

EXAMINATION,  in  its  primary  sense, 
is  a  careful  and  accurate  inspection  or  in* 
quiry,  in  order  to  discover  the  real  state  of 

any  thing. In  judicial  proceedings,  an 

attempt  to  ascertain  truth,  generally  on  the 
oath  of  the  party  examined,  by  interroga- 
tories.  In  schools,  an  inquiry  into  the 

acquisitions  of  the  students,  by  questioning 
them  in  literature  and  the  sciences,  or  by 

hearing  their  recitals. In  chemistry  and 

the  sciences  generally,  a  searching  for  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  substances,  by  ex- 
periments. 

EXAMINERS,  in  law,  two  officers  in 
the  court  of  Chancery,  who  are  appointed, 
on  oath,  to  examine  witnesses  on  either 
side. 

EXANTHEMA,  or  EXANTHEM'ATA, 
among  physicians,  any  kind  of  efflorescence 
or  eruption,  as  in  measles,  small-pox,  scar- 
latina, Ac.  The  term  is  now  limited  by 
systematic  nosologists,  to  such  eruptions 
as  are  accompanied  with  fever.— —The  ad- 
jective is  exanthematoue. 

EXANTHRO'PIA,  in  medicine,  a  species 
of  melancholy  madness,  in  which  the  pa- 
tient fancies  himself  a  brute. 

EX'ARCH,  in  antiquity,  an  officer  sent 
by  the  emperors  of  the  East  into  Italy,  as 

prefect  or  governor. Exarch  also  denotes 

an  officer  still  subsisting  in  the  Greek 
church,  who  visits  the  provinces,  in  order 
to  see  whether  the  bishops  and  clergy  do 
their  duty. 

EXARTICULATION,  in  surgery,  the 
dislocation  of  a  joint. 

EXAUCTORATION,  or  EXAUTHO- 
RATION,  in  Roman  antiquity,  temporary 
dismission  from  service :  thus  the  exauctori 
militet  were  deprived  of  their  pay  and  arms, 
without  being  absolutely  discharged. 

EXCALCEATION,  among  the  Hebrews, 
was  a  law,  whereby  a  widow,  whom  her 
husband's  brother  refused  to  marry,  had  a 
right  to  summon  him  to  a  court  of  justice, 
and,  upon  his  refusal, might  excalceate  him, 
that  is,  pull  off  one  of  his  shoes,  and  suit  in 
his  face ;  both  of  which  were  considered 
actions  of  great  ignominy. 

EX'CELLENCY,  a  title  of  honour  for- 
merly given  to  kings  and  emperors,  but  now 
given  to  governors,  ambassadors,  &c.  who 
are  elevated  by  virtue  of  particular  offices. 
The  title  of  excellency  is  m  no  case  heredi- 
tary, or  transferable  from  one  member  to 
an  ilways  belongs  to  the  office,  and 

is  only  borciu,  on  the  European  continent, 
by  miBimMi  in  actual  service,  by  the  high- 
est mart  ani  military  dignitaries,  and  by 
amlm5*inl'in<,  and  plenipotentiaries.  Fo- 
reign miaiiters  are  addressed  by  the  title 
of  your  excellency,  by  way  of  courtesy,  even 
if  they  have  no  rank  which  entitles  them 
to  this  distinction;  but  charge"*  d'affaires 
never  receive  this  title. 

EXCEPTION,   in   law,  the   denial  of 


what  is  alleged  and  considered  as  valid  by 
the  other  party,  either  in  point  of  law  or  in 
pleading. Bill  of exception*,  is  a  state- 
ment of  exceptions  to  evidence,  filed  by 
the  party,  and  which  the  judge  must  sign 
or  seal. 

EXCESS',  in  arithmetic  and  geometry,  is 
the  difference  between  any  two  unequal 
numbers  or  quantities,  or  that  which  is 
left  after  the  less  is  taken  from  or  out  of 

the  greater. In  morals,  any  indulgence 

of  appetite  or  passion,  beyond  the  laws  of 
God  or  the  rules  of  propriety. 

EXCHANGE,  in  commerce,  traffic  by 
permutation,  or  the  act  of  giving  one  thing 
or  commodity  for  another.  The  receipt  or 
payment  of  money  in  one  country  for  the 
like  sum  in  another,  by  means  of  bills  of 
exchange.  Thus,  A  in  London  is  creditor 
to  B  in  Paris,  to  the  amount  of  1001.  C  in 
London  is  debtor  to  D  in  Paris,  in  a  like 
sum:  by  the  operation  of  the  bill  of  ex- 
change, the  London  creditor  is  paid  by  the 
London  debtor,  and  the  Paris  creditor  is 
paid  by  the  Paris  debtor;  and,  conse- 
quently, two  debts  are  paid,  though  no 
specie  is  sent  from  London  to  Paris,  or 
from  Paris  to  London.  This  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  bill  of  exchange ;  and  the  great 
convenience  here  represented  is  the  foun- 
dation of  exchange  itself.  That  variation 
above  and  below  par,  which  is  called  the 
course  of  exchange,  results  from  the  same 
causes  that  act  upon  the  price  of  commo- 
dities of  every  other  kind.  If  bills  upon 
Paris  be  scarce,  that  is,  if  Paris  is  but  little 
indebted  to  London,  the  London  creditor, 
who  wants  bills  on  Paris  to  remit  to  that 
city,  is  obliged  to  purchase  them  dearly;  then 
the  course  of  exchange  is  above  par:  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  London  owes  less  to  Paris 
than  Paris  owes  to  London,  Paris  bills  will 
be  proportionably  plenty,  and  the  exchange 
with  that  city  below  par.  Hence,  it  is  a 
maxim  that,  when  the  course  of  exchange 
rises  above  par,  the  balance  of  trade  runs 
against  the  country  where  it  rises.-— In 
London,  bills  of  exchange  are  bought  and 
sold  by  brokers,  who  go  round  to  the  prin- 
cipal merchants,  and  discover  whether  they 
are  buyers  or  sellers  of  bills.  A  few  of  the 
brokers  of  most  influence,  after  ascertain- 
ing the  state  of  the  relative  supply  of  and 


demand  for  bills,  suggest  a  price  at  which 
r  part  ofc  the  transactions  of  the 
day  are  settled,  with  such  deviations  as  par- 


ticular bills,  from  their  being  in  very  high 
or  low  credit,  may  be  subject  to.  In  Lon- 
don and  other  great  commercial  cities,  a 
class  of  middle-men  speculate  largely  on 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  exchange,  buying 
bills  when  they  expect  a  rise,  and  selling 
them  when  a  fall  is  anticipated. Ex- 
change, in  arithmetic,  is  the  finding  what 
quantity  of  the  money  in  one  place  is  equal 
to  a  given  sum  of  another,  according  to  a 

certain  course  of  exchange. Courte  of 

exchange  is  the  current  price  betwixt  two 
places,  which  is  always  fluctuating  and  un- 
settled.  Arbitration  of  exchange  is  a  cal- 
culation of  the  exchanges  of  different  places 
to  discover  which  is  the  most  profitable. 
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— — Emchangeqf  Prisoners,  in  war,  the  act 
of  giving  up  men  on  both  aides,  upon  cer- 
tain conditions  agreed  to  by  the  contending 
parties. 

EXCHA/NGE,  (often  contracted  into 
Chan  or),  signifies  a  building  or  other  place 
in  considerable  trading  cities,  where  the 
merchants,  agents,  bankers,  brokers,  and 
other  persons  concerned  in  commerce,  meet 
at  certain  times,  to  confer  and  treat  to- 
gether of  matters  relating  to  exchanges, 
remittances,  payments,  adventures,  assu- 
rances, freights,  and  other  mercantile  ne- 
gotiations both  by  sea  and  land. 

EXCHEQUER,  in  British  jurisprudence, 
an  ancient  court  of  record,  in  which  all 
causes  concerning  the  revenues  and  rights 
of  the  crown  are  heard  and  determined, 
and  where  the  crown-revenues  are  received. 
It  took  this  name  from  the  cloth  that 
covered  the  table  of  the  court,  which 
was  party-coloured  or  chequered.  This 
court  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror. The  public  Exche- 
quer is  under  the  control  of  the  lords  of  the 
Treasury,  and  of  a  minister  called  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer. To  institute  a 

process  against  a  person  in  this  court,  is 
called  to  exchequer  him. 

EXCHEQUER-BILLS,  bills  for  money, 
or  promissory  notes,  issued  from  the  exche- 
quer, under  the  authority  of  government, 
and  bearing  interest. 

EXCI'SE,  an  inland  duty,  paid  in  some  in- 
stances upon  the  commodity  consumed,  or 
on  the  retail,  which  is  the  last  stage  before 
consumption;  but  in  others  this  duty  is 
paid  at  the  manufactories.  The  excise  was 
first  introduced  by  the  parliament  which  be- 
headed Charles  I.  and  its  great  founder  was 
Mr.  Pym;  and  is  now  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable branches  of  the  national  revenue. 
It  was  formerly  farmed  out,  but  is  at  pre- 
sent managed  for  the  government  by  com- 
missioners, who  receive  the  whole  product 
of  the  excise,  and  pay  it  into  the  exchequer. 
——The  officer  who  inspects  exciseable  com- 
modities and  rates  the  duties  on  them  is 
called  an  exciseman. 

EXCIS'ION,  in  surgery,  a  cutting  out,  or 
cutting  off  any  part  of  the  body. 

EXCITABILITY,  susceptibility  of  in- 
creased vital  action  by  the  force  of  stimu- 
lants. 

EXCI'TING  CAUSES,  in  medicine,  are 
those  which  immediately  produce  disease, 
or  those  which  excite  the  action  of  predis- 
ponent  causes. 

EXCLAMATION,  emphatical  utterance  j 
or  the  sign  by  which  emphatical  utterance 

is  marked :  thus  (! ). In  grammar,  a  word 

expressing  some  passion,  as  wonder,  fear, 

EXCOMMUNICATION,  an  ecclesias- 
tical censure,  whereby  a  person  is  excluded 
from  communion  with  the  church,  and  de- 
prived of  some  civil  rights.  In  the  present 
state  of  church-government  in  England, 
excommunication  is  seldom  used  but  as  a 
sort  of  writ  of  outlawry  on  contempt  of 
the  bishop's  court,  in  the  several  descrip- 
tions of  causes  that  belong  to  ecclesiastical 


juTudicliou.  It  Li,  pubtiilKil  in  t  hr  chnrcb, 
and  if  the  olfifinVr  dof *  not  mihpiit  in  furtT 
days,  the  civil  iungM-irata  LntcxpcMC*,  and 
tht!  Picomnnlliicatfd  Ber#OH  i*  iuiv«*nncd 
till  hi;  tuttiuitu,  \\\&  obtain*  aljaoluEJou.^— 
Tht'  Rdeuuu  Ca/JKliUc*  use  the  plafftBC  jW- 
ndnafinff  an  ixmmmuhie aH>*»  to  sijjnifyihe 
so] nun   jjriHifiuiirung  of  an  aADQi  *- 

tieu  afLir  sovtiral  ouiiiGbiliiWl*  TLiis  <ul- 
miiLuLiuii  |»riiu.'ipflUy  ojn.«*La  nf  curves, 
exftCAtktt*.  nud  oliicr  odkiu*  CCreniUt-iu; 

ami  LfifJiIliaditftB/iemfiL,  [which  see] -Mz- 
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amtucut^n.  tuuuag*;.  U«.  UiceAa  and  ilo- 
mans  excluded  the  person,  on  whom  it  was 
pronounced,  from  the  sacrifices  and  tem- 
ples, and  delivered  him  over  to  the  Furies. 

EXCREMENTI'TIOUS,  in  medicine, 
consisting  of  matter  evacuated  or  proper  to 
be  evacuated*from  the  human  body. 

EXCRESCENCE,  in  surgery,  a  preter- 
natural tumour  which  arises  upon  the  skin, 
either  in  the  form  of  a  wart  or  tubercle. 

EXCRETION,  in  medicine,  a  separa- 
tion of  some  fluid,  mixed  with  the  blood, 
by  means  of  the  glands.  It  is  also  applied 
to  the  discharges  from  the  bowelB,  which 
are  called  alvine  excretions. 

EXCU'BLE,  in  antiquity,  the  watches 
and  guards  kept  in  the  day  by  the  Romans, 
in  distinction  from  vigilia,  which  were  kept 
at  night. 

EX'EAT,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a  term 
employed  in  the  permission  which  a  bishop 
grants  to  a  priest  to  go  out  of  his  diocese. 

EXECUTION,  in  law,  the  completing 
or  finishing  some  act,  as  of  judgment  or 
deed,  and  it  usually  signifies  the  obtaining 
possession  of  any  thing  received  by  judg- 
ment of  law.  Also,  the  carrying  into  effect 
a  sentence  or  judgment  of  court ;  as  the  in- 
fliction of  capital  punishment. 

EXECUTIONER,  the  officer  who  inflicts 
capital  punishment  in  pursuance  of  a  legal 
warrant ;  the  common  hangman. 

EXECUTIVE,  in  politics,  that  branch 
of  the  government  which  executes  the  func- 
tions of  governing  the  state.  The  word  is 
used  in  distinction  from  legislative  and 
judicial.  The  body  that  deliberates  and 
enacts  laws,  is  legislative;  the  body  that 
judges  or  applies  the  laws  to  particular 
cases,  is  judicial ;  and  the  body  that  car- 
ries the  laws  into  effect,  or  superintends 
the  enforcement  of  them,  is  executive.  In 
all  monarchical  states  this  power  rests  in 
the  prince. 

EXECUTOR,  inlaw,  a  person  appointed 
by  another's  last  will  and  testament,  to 
have  the  execution  of  the  same  after  his 
decease,  and  the  disposing  of  the  testator's 
goods  and  effects,  according  to  the  intent 
of  the  will. 

EXECUTORT,  inlaw,  signifies  that 
which  is  to  take  effect  on  a  future  contin- 
gency ;  as  an  executory  devise  or  remainder. 


THX   ENGLISH   AND   IBISB   KXCBBQUXB8   W1BI   COHSOUBAVBO   IN    1816. 
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EXE'DRJi,  in  antiquity,  a  general  name 
for  such  buildings  as  were  distinct  from 
the  main  body  of  the  churches,  and  yet 
within  the  limits  of  the  consecrated  ground. 

EXEGE'SIS,  a  discourse  intended  to 
explain  or  illustrate  a  subject. 

EXEM'PLAR,  a  pattern  or  model;  the 
ideal  model  which  an  artist  attempts  to 

imitate. That  which  serves  as  a  model 

for  imitation,  or  as  a  warning  for  others, 
is  termed  exemplary ;  as,  exemplary  justice ; 


exercise  consists 


the 


stent  of 


emplary  punishment. 
EXEQUAT"- 


EXEQUATUR,  an  official  recognition  of 
a  person  in  the  character  of  consul  or  com- 
mercial agent,  authorizing  him  to  exercise 
his  powers. 

EXERCISE,  the  exertion  of  the  body, 
for  health,  amusement,  labour,  or  the  at- 
tainment of  any  art.  Exercise  increases 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  attenuates  and 
divides  the  fluids,  and  promotes  a  regular 
perspiration,  as  well  as  a  due  secretion  of 
all  the  humours ;  for  it  accelerates  the 
animal  spirits,  and  facilitates  their  distri- 
bution into  all  the  fibres  of  the  body, 
strengthens  the  parts,  creates  an  appetite, 
and  helps  digestion.  Whence  it  arises, 
that  those  who  accustom  themselves  to 
exercise  are  generally  very  robust,  and  sel- 
dom subject  to  diseases.  It  should  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  of  studious  habits, 
that  the  delicate  springs  of  our  frail  ma- 
chines lose  their  activity,  and  the  vessels 
become  clogged  with  obstructions,  when 
we  totally  desist  from  exercise ;  from  which 
consequences  arise  which  necessarily  af- 
fect the  brain :  a  mere  studious  life  is 
therefore  equally  prejudicial  to  the  body 
and  the  mind.  We"~may  further  observe, 
that  an  inclination  to  study  ought  not  to 
be  carried  to  the  extent  of  aversion  to  soci- 
ety and  motion.  The  natural  lot  of  man  is 
to  Uve  among  his  fellows ;  and  whatever 
may  be  his  situation  in  the  world,  there  are 
a  thousand  occasions  wherein  his  physical 
energies  may  be  rendered  serviceable  to  his 
fellow-creatures,  as  well  as  to  himself. 
Many  rational  causes  have  therefore  given 
rise  to  the  practice  of  particular  exercises ; 
and  those  legislators  who  deserve  to  be 
called  the  most  sagacious  and  benevolent, 
have  instituted  opportunities  for  enabling 
youth  who  devote  themselves  to  study,  to 
become  expert  also  in  laudable  exercises. 
M  We  shall  walk,  run,  dance,  swim,  fence, 
sail,  and  ride  to  little  purpose  (says  Dr. 
Tissot),  unless  we  make  choice  of  an  agree- 
able friend  to  accompany  us.  Solitude  is 
the  bane  of  man ;  insomuch,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  tell  which  suffers  most,  the  soul  in 
its  qualities,  or  the  body  in  its  tempera- 
ment, from  being  alone.  Too  great  a  con- 
course of  people  breeds  disease.  Too  much 
company  is  destructive  to  cheerfulness. 
For  the  sake  of  both  mind  and  body,  there- 
fore, we  should  move  in  a  little  circle,  and 
let  heaven  circumscribe  it  for  us." Men- 
tal exercise  is  the  exertion  of  the  mind  or 
faculties  for  improvement,  as  in  the  various 

branches  of  literature,  art,  and  science. 

Military  exercise  consists  in  the  use  of 
arms,  in  marches,  evolutions,  &c. Naval 


managenu 
artillery,  and  in  the  evolutions  of  fleets. 

EXER'GUE,  a  term  used  by  medallists 
to  denote  the  little  space  around  and  with- 
out the  work  or  figures  of  a  medal  for  an 
inscription,  Ac 

EXFOLIATION,  in  surgery,  the  scaling 
of  a  bone;  the  process  of  separating,  as 
pieces  of  unsound  bone  from  the   sound 

part. In  mineralogy  also,  to  exfoliate  is 

to  scale  off  or  separate  in  thin  laminae. 

EXHALATION,  a  general  term  for  all 
effluvia  or  steams  raised  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  in  form  of  vapour. 

EXHAUSTION,  in  mathematics,  a  me- 
thod of  proving  the  equality  of  two  magni- 
tudes by  a  reductio  ad  absurdttm,  or  show- 
ing that  if  one  is  supposed  either  greater  or 
less  than  the  other,  there  will  arise  a  con- 
tradiction. 

EXHEREDATION,  in  the  civil  law,  a 
father's  excluding  a  child  from  inheriting 


iny  part  of  his  estate. 
EXHIBT 


IT,  any  paper  produced  or  pre- 
sented to  a  court  or  to  auditors,  referees, 
or  arbitrators,  as  a  voucher,  &c. In  chan- 
cery, a  deed  or  writing  produced  in  court 
ana  sworn  to,  and  a  certificate  of  the  oath 
indorsed  on  it  by  the  examiner  or  commis- 
sioner. 

EXHIBITION,  a  public  display  of  what- 
ever is  interesting  either  as  a  matter  of  art 
or  curiosity.  Also,  a  benefaction  settled  for 
the  benefit  of  scholars  in  the  universities, 
that  are  not  on  the  foundation.  The  person 
receiving  this  is  called  an  exhibitioner.— — 
Exhibition  was  anciently  an  allowance  for 
meat  and  drink,  such  as  the  religious  ap- 
propriators  made  to  the  poor  depending 
vicar. 

EXHUMATION,  the  digging  up  of  a 
dead  body  that  has  been  interred. 

EX'IGENT,  in  law,  a  writ  or  part  of 
the  process  of  outlawry.  The  exigent  or 
exiffi  facia*  requires  the  defendant  to  be 
proclaimed  in  five  county  courts  succes- 
sively, to  render  himself;  and  if  he  does 
not,  he  is  outlawed. 

EXILE,  a  state  of  banishment  or  expul- 
sion from  one's  country  by  authority ;  or  it 
may  be  an  abandonment  of  one's  country, 
for  a  foreign  land,  from  disgust  or  any  other 
motive,  which  is  called  voluntary  exile. 

E  X I S  TE  N  C  E,  the  state  of  being,  or 
having  an  actual  essence.  Mr.  Locke  says, 
that  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
existence,  by  intuition;  of  the  existence  of 
God,  by  demonstration ;  and  of  other  things, 
by  sensation.  As  for  our  own  existence, 
continues  he,  we  perceive  it  so  plainly,  that 
it  neither  needs,  nor  is  capable  of,  any 
proof.  I  think,  I  reason,  I  feel  pleasure 
and  pain ;  can  any  of  these  be  more  evident 
to  me  than  my  own  existence  ?  If  I  doubt 
of  all  other  things,  that  very  doubt  makes 
me  perceive  my  own  existence,  and  will  not 
suffer  me  to  doubt.  If  I  know  I  doubt,  I 
have  as  certain  a  perception  of  the  thine 
doubting,  as  of  that  thought  which  I  call 
doubt :  experience  then  convinces  us,  that 
we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  our  own 
existence. 
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EX'tTjAdflpfcrtm'DT.  it«tnnu.Mi3  to  donate 
the  action  fif  quitei  fig  tljc  atjif?c  b*  a  placer 
after  tie  l»ft*  nnj-frirmcl  his  port.  Pi^umtive- 
ly,  the  Jict  (it  aflittiBKtUj  mortal  en itGnce. 
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EXOCfETUS,  or  Vlytng-nahtin  khthjD- 

ua  of  (Uhes,  of  tfftlch  there  are 


Tlio  FrwNiCin  exittcmij  hi  the 

Mt ■iiii.TTuni.-.m  ev. ; ji it- n  :i.  J-  shcai  &w- 
teen  inches  m  length,  anfl  found  priiioi- 
ps'ily  a  tlie  Mcdiiivrnnrnii  and  Atlantic 
ee  ,   ..  nllf  alone,  End   Fouictiaw*  in 

smrJ!  CJMtapaddjH  By  the  t-xtraordinary 
leufc-Lii  ul'  ii«  pectoral  &u*  it  is  limibJ^J  to 
quit  the  water  and  rapport  a  flight,  about 
three  feet  above  the  surface,  for  the  distance 
of  80  or  100  yards ;  after  which  it  is  obliged 
to  return  to  the  water  and  moisten  its  fins, 
which  even  in  this  short  progress  become 
hard  and  dry.  The  fishes  are  persecuted 
by  the  dorado  under  the  water,  and  by  the 
gull  or  albatross  above  its  surface,  and  thus 
often  escape  destruction  by  the  one  only  to 
incur  it  from  the  other. 

EXO'DIA,  amongst  the  Romans,  were  a 
sort  of  after-pieces,  performed  by  young 
gentlemen  when  the  play  was  concluded. 
They  bore  no  relation  to  the  drama  before 
exhibited ;  but  were  intended  to  revive,  or 
rather  improve  the  Feseennine  verses,  which 
had  fallen  into  disuse.  Professional  actors 
never  performed  any  part  in  the  Exodia. 

EXODUS,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament;  being  the  second  of  the  Pen. 
tateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moses.  It  contains 
a  history  of  the  departure  of  the  children  of 
Israel  from  Egypt ;  from  which  it  received 
its  name. 

EX'ODE,  in  the  Greek  drama,  the  con- 
cluding part  of  a  play,  or  that  part  which 
comprehends  all  that  occurs  after  the  last 
interlude. 

EX  OFF"ICIO,  in  law,  the  power  a  per- 
son has,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  do  certain 

acts  without  special  authority. Ex-officio 

informations  are  prosecutions  commenced 
at  the  suit  of  the  king,  in  cases  of  such  great 
danger,  as  that  the  safety  of  the  state 
might  be  involved  by  waiting  for  the  usual 
course  of  law. 

EX'OGLOSS,  a  genus  of  fishes  found  in 
the  American  seas,  whose  lower  jaw  is  tri- 
lobed,  and  the  middle  lobe  protruded  serves 
as  a  tongue. 

EXOM'PHALOS,  in  surgery,  a  rupture 
of  the  navel. 

EXORCISM,  the  expulsion  of  evil  spirits 
from  persons  or  places  by  certain  adjura- 
tions and  ceremonies.  Exorcism  makes  a 
considerable  part  of  the  superstition  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  the  rituals  of  which  forbid 
the  exorcising  any  person  without  the 
bishop's  leave.— —From  many  passages  in 
Iremeus,  Origen,  Epiphanins,  and  Jose- 
phuB,  it  is  evident  that  the  Jews  about  our 
Saviour's  time,  pretended  to  a  power  of 
casting  out  devils,  by  some  arts  or  charms 
derived  from  Solomon.  For  a  further  proof 
of  their  pretensions  in  his  respect,  see  Acts 
xix.  13,  Mark  ix.  38,  Luke  ix.  59.  Exor- 
cists in  the  ancient  christian  church,  were 
employed  in  casting  out  demons,  and  were 
ordained  for  that  express  purpose. 
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EX'ORCIST,  one  who  by  prayers  and  in- 
cantations professes  to  cast  out  evil  spirits. 
EXOR'DlUM,in  rhetoric,  the  commence- 
ment of  a  speech,  serving  to  prepare  the 
audience  for  the  main  subject.  It  may  be 
formal  and  deliberate,  or  abrupt  and  vehe- 
ment, according  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject and  occasion. 

EXOSTOSIS,  in'surgery,  a  preternatural 
eminence  or  excrescence  of  a  bone,  whether 
attended  with  an  erosion  or  not. 

EXOSTRA,  in  antiquity,  a  bridge  thrust 
out  of  a  turret  by  puDies  on  the  walls,  by 
which  the  besiegers  gained  an  entrance 
into  the  town. 

EXOTER'ICJS,  in  rhetoric,  a  term  ap- 
pfied  to  such  of  Aristotle's  lectures  as  were 
open  to  all  persons. 

EXOTIC,  an  appellation  for  the  produce 
of  foreign  countries.  Exotic  plants  are  such 
as  belong  to  a  soil  and  climate  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  the  place  where  they  are  raised, 
and  therefore  can  be  preserved  for  the  most 
part  only  in  green-houses.  . 

EXPANSIBILITY,  the  capacity  for  ex- 
tension in  bulk  or  surface. 

EXPAN'SION,  in  natural  philosophy, 
the  enlargement  or  increase  of  bulk  in 
bodies,  chiefly  by  means  of  heat.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  general  effects  of  caloric, 
being  common  to  all  bodies  whatever,  whe- 
ther solid  or  fluid,  or  in  an  aeriform  state. 
In  some  cases  bodies  seem  to  expand  as  they 
grow  cold,  as  water  in  the  act  of  freezing ; 
this,  however,  is  known  to  be  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  but  is  owing  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  particles,  or  to  crystaliza- 
tion,  and  is  not  a  regular  and  gradual  ex- 
pansion like  that  of  metals,  or  other  solid 
substances,  by  means  of  heat.  In  various 
metals  likewise  an  expansion  takes  place  in 
passing  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state,  which 
is  accounted  for  in  the  same  way.    The  de- 


gree of  expansion  produced  in  different 
liquids,  varies  very  considerably.  In  gene' 
rat,  the  denser  the  fluid,  the  less  the  ex 


pension:  water  expands  more  than  mer- 
cury; and  alcohol,  which  is  lighter  than 
water,  expands  more  than  water.  The  ex- 
pension  of  aeriform  fluids  may  be  exhibited 
by  bringing  a  bladder,  partly  filled  with  air, 
and  the  neck  closely  tied,  near  the  fire ;  the 
bladder  will  soon  be  distended,  and  will,  if 

the  heat  be  strong  enough,  burst. We 

also  apply  the  word  expansion  to  surface,  as 
the  expansion  of  a  sheet  of  water,  but  not 
to  a  line  or  length  without  breadth. 

EX-PAR'TE,  in  law,  on  one  side,  as  ex- 
port* statement,  a  partial  statement,  or 
that  which  is  made  on  one  side  only, 

EXPATRIATION,  the  forsaking  one's 
own  country,  with  a  renunciation  of  allegi- 
ance, and  with  a  view  of  becoming  a  per- 
manent resident  and  citizen  in  another 
country. 

EXPECTANT,  in  law,  an  epithet  for 
whatever  -has  a  relation  to,  or  dependence 
npon  another. 

EXPECTANCY,  in  law,  a  state  of  wait- 
ing or  suspension.  An  estate  in  expectancy 
is  one  which  is  to  take  effect  or  commence 
after  the  determination  of  another  estate. 


AIB-BXPAMSIQW  BM6IWBB   ABB  FAB   MOBB   FOWBB7UL  THAN   STEAM. 
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Estates  of  this  kind  are  remainder*  and  re- 
versions. 

EXPECTATION,  in  the  doctrine  of 
chances,  is  applied  to  any  contingent  event, 
upon  the  happening  of  which  some  benefit 

is  expected. Expectation   differs  from 

hope  in  this :  hope  originates  in  desire,  and 
may  exist  with  little  or  no  ground  of  belief 
that  the  desired  event  will  arrive ;  whereas 
expectation  is  founded  on  some  reasons 
which  render  the  event  probable. Ex- 
pectation, of  life,  is  a  term  used  to  express 
the  number  of  years,  which,  according  to 
the  experience  of  bills  of  mortality,  persons 
at  any  age  may  be  expected  to  live. 

EXPECTORANTS,  those  medicines 
which  promote  expectoration,  or  a  dis- 
charge of  mucus  from  the  trachea  and 
lungs. 

EXPEDIENT,  a  temporary  means  of 
effecting  an  object,  without  regard  to  ulte- 
rior consequences. 

EXPEDTTATB,  in  the  English  forest 
laws,  is  to  cut  out  the  balls  or  claws  of  a 
dog's  fore-feet,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
royal  game. 

EXPEDITION,  the  march  of  an  army, 
or  the  voyage  of  a  fleet,  to  a  distant  place, 
for  hostile  purposes;  as,  the  expedition  of 
the  English  to  Holland ;  the  expedition  of 
the  French  to  Egypt. 

EXPERIENCE,  the  source  of  know- 
ledge arising  from  the  faculty  of  memory, 
and  the  power  of  reasoning  by  analogy. 
Thus,  we  learn  the  instability  of  human  af- 
fairs by  observation  or  by  experience. 

EXPERIMENT,  an  act  or  operation  de- 
signed to  discover  some  unknown  truth, 

principle,  or  effect. In  chemistry,  a  trial 

of  the  results  of  certain  applications  and 
motions  of  natural  bodies,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover something  of  then*  laws,  nature,  &c 

Experimental  knowledge  is  the  most 

valuable,  because  it  is  most  certain,  and 
most  safely  to  be  trusted. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PHILOSOPHY, 
those  branches  of  science,  the  deductions 
in  which  are  founded  on  experiment,  as 
contrasted  with  the  moral,  mathematical, 
and  speculative  branches  of  knowledge. 
The  principal  experimental  science  is  Che- 
mistry :  but  there  are  many  others,  as,  Op- 
tics, Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics,  Electricity, 
Magnetism,  &c. 

EXPBRIMENTUM  CRU'CIS,  a  lead- 
ing or  decisive  experiment. 

EXPIATION,  a  religious  ceremony,  by 
which  satisfaction  is  made  for  sins  of  omis- 
sion or  commission,  accidental  or  inten- 
tionaL  The  chief  mode  of  expiation  among 

the  Jews  and  Pagans  was  by  sacrifice. 

Expiation,  in  a  figurative  sense,  is  applied 
by  divines  to  the  pardon  procured  to  men's 
sins,  by  the  obedience  and  death  of  Christ. 

EXPIRATION,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of 
respiration  which  consists  in  expelling  the 
air  out  of  the  lungs. 

EXPLOSION,  in  natural  philosophy,  a 
sudden  and  violent  expansion  of  an  aerial, 
or  other  elastic  fluid,  by  which  it  instantly 
throws  off  any  obstacle  that  happens  to  be 
I  in   the   way,   sometimes  with  incredible 


force,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
the  most  astonishing  effects.  It  differs 
from  mere  expansion,  by  being  sudden  and 
violent,  while  the  latter  acts  gradually  and 
uniformly  for  some  time. 

EXPOTJRNT,  in  algebra,  the  number  or 
figure  which,  placed  above  a  root  at  the 
right  band,  denotes  how  often  that  root  is 
repeated,  or  bow  many  multiplications  are 
necessary  to  produce  the  power.— —Expo- 
nential curve*  are  such  as  partake  both  of 
the  nature  of  algebraic  and  transcendental 

EXPORTATION,  that  part  of  foreign 
commerce  which  consists  in  sending  out 
goods  for  sale,  and  which  is  therefore  the 
active  part  of  trade,  as  importation,  or  the 

purchasing  of  goods  is  the  passive. We 

apply  the  word— port*  to  goods  or  produce 
which  are  sent  abroad  or  usually  exported. 

EXPOSITOR,  one  who  explains  the  writ- 
ings of  others;  it  is  applied  particularly  to 
those  who  profess  to  expound  the  Scrip- 

EX  POST  FACTO,  (litenUy,  from  some, 
thing  done  afterwards),  as  an  em  poet  facto 
law,  a  law  which  operates  upon  a  subject 
not  liable  to  it  at  the  time  the  law  was 
made. 

EXPOSTULATION,  in  rhetoric  a  warm 
address  to  a  person,  who  has  done  another 
some  injury,  representing  the  wrong  in  the 
strongest  terms,  and  demanding  redress. 

EXPRE88',  a  messenger  or  courier  sent 
to  communicate  information  of  an  important 
event,  or  to  deliver  important  dispatches. 

EXPRESSED  OIL8,  in  chemistry,  such 
oils  as  are  procured  from  any  substance  by 
simple  pressure,  as  the  oil  of  almonds,  Ac 

EXPRESSION,  in  painting,  the  distinct 
and  natural  exhibition  of  character  or  of 
sentiment  in  the  characters  represented. 
The  term  expression  is  frequently  confound- 
ed with  that  of  passion,  out  they  differ  in  I 


I. 


this,  that  expre—ion  is  a  general  t 
plying  a  representation  of  an  object  agree- 
ably to  its  nature  and  character,  and  the 


use  or  office  it  is  to  have  in  the  work; 
whereas  passion,  in  painting,  denotes  a  mo- 
tion of  the  body,  accompanied  with  certain 
indications  of  strong  feeling  pourtrayed  in 
the  countenance ;  so  that  every  passion  is 
an  expression,  but  not  every  expression  a 
passion. Expression,  in  rhetoric,  the  elo- 
cution, diction,  or  choice  of  words  suited 

to  the  subject  and  sentiment. In  music, 

the  tone  and  manner  which  give  life  and 
reality  to  ideas  and  sentiments. Thea- 
trical expression,  is  a  distinct,  sonorous, 
and  pleasing  pronunciation,  accompanied 
with  action  suited  to  the  sentiment 

EXPROPRIATION,  the  surrender  of  a 
claim  to  exclusive  properly. 

EXPUITION,  in  medicine,  a  discharge 
of  saliva  by  spitting. 

EXPURG'ATORY,  serving  to  purify  from 
anything  noxious  or  erroneous ;  as  the  ex- 
pnrgaton  index  of  the  Romanists,  which 
directs  the  expunction  of  passages  of  au- 
thors contrary  to  their  creed  or  principles. 

EXSAN'GUIOUS,  an  epithet  for  animals 
which  are  destitute  of  red  blood. 
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EXSICCATION,  the  act  of  drying,  or 
the  evaporation  of  moisture. 

EX8TIFULATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  plants  which  have  no  stipulus. 

BXSUDATION,  in  medicine,  a  dis- 
charge of  humours  or  moisture  from  animal 
bodies,  by  sweat  or  extillation  through  the 
pores. 

EXTANT,  an  epithet  for  anything  which 
still  subsists  or  is  in  being ;  as  a  part  only . 
of  the  writings  of  Cicero  are  extant. 

EXTEM'PORE,  without  previous  study 
or  meditation ;  as  he  writes  or  speaks  extem- 
pore. Though  an  adverb,  it  is  often  unneces- 
sarily and  improperly  used  as  an  adjective ; 
as  an  extempore  sermon,  instead  of  an  ex- 
temporary or  extemporaneous  sermon,  &c. 

To  extemporize  well,  requires  a  ready 

mind  well  furnished  with  knowledge. 

EXTENSION,  in  philosophy,  one  of  the 
common  and  essential  properties  of  body, 
or  that  by  which  it  occupies  some  part  of 
universal  space. 

EXTEN'SOR,  in  anatomy,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  several  muscles,  from  their 
extending  or  stretching  the  parts  to  which 
they  belong. 

EXTENT',  in  law,  is  used  in  a  double 


,  it  signifies  a  writ  or  com- 

mand  to  the  sheriff  for  the  valuing  of  the 
lands  or  tenements  of  a  debtor :  and  some- 
times the  act  of  the  sheriff,  or  other  commis- 
sioner, upon  this  writ;  but  most  commonly 
it  denotes  an  estimate  or  valuation  of  lands. 

Extent  in  aid,  a  seizure  made  by  the 

crown,  when  a  public  accountant  becomes 
a  defaulter,  and  prays  for  relief  against  bis 
creditors. 

EXTENUATION,  the  act  of  represent- 
ing anything  less  faulty  or  criminal  than  it 
is  in  fact ;  it  is  opposed  to  aggravation. 

EXTINGUISHMENT,  in  law,  the  anni- 
hilation of  an  estate,  &c.  by  means  of  its 
being  merged  or  consolidated  with  another. 

EXTORTION,  the  unlawful  act  of  any 
person  in  authority,  who  by  colour  of  his 
office,  takes  money  or  any  other  thing  when 
none  is  due.  "Whenever  property  of  any 
kind  is  wrested  from  a  person  by  menace, 
duress,  violence,  authority,  or  by  any  illegal 
means,  it  is  extortion.  The  word  extort  has 
a  very  wide  signification.  Conquerors  extort 
contributions  from  the  vanquished ;  officers 
often  extort  illegal  fees ;  confessions  of  guilt 
are  extorted  by  the  rack ;  promises  which 
men  are  unable  to  perform  are  sometimes 
extorted  by  duress,  Ac 

EXTRA,  a  Latin  preposition  denoting 
beyond  or  excess ;  as  extra-work,  extra-pay, 
&c.  It  serves  as  a  prefix  to  numerous  Eng- 
lish words. 

EXTRACT,  in  literature,  some  select 
matter  or  sentence  taken  from  a  book. 
——In  law,  a  draught  or  copy  of  a  writ- 
ing.—In  chemistry,  the  purer  parts  of  any 
substance  extracted  from  its  grosser  parts 
by  means  of  decoction,  and  formerly  also 
by  distillation,  until  they  were  of  the  con- 
sistence of  paste. Extractive  principle,  a 

peculiar  principle  supposed  to  form  the 
basis  of  all  vegetable  extract*. 

EXTRAFOLIA'CEOUS,  in  botany,  an 


epithet  for  that  which  grows  on  the  outside 
of  a  leaf. 

EXTRAJUDICIAL,  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  legal  proceedings. 

EXTRAMUN'DANE,  beyond  the  limit 
of  the  material  world. 

EXTRAORDINA'RII,  in  Roman  anti- 
quity, a  chosen  body  of  men  consisting  of  a 
third  part  of  the  foreign  horse,  and  a  fifth 
of  the  foot,  which  was  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  forces  borrowed  from  the  con- 
federate state,  with  great  policy  and  cau- 
tion ;  to  prevent  any  design  that  they  might 
possibly  entertain  against  the  natural  forces. 

EXTRAVAGANZA,  in  music,  the  Italian 
for  a  kind  of  composition  remarkable  for  its 
wildness  and  incoherence. Irregular  dra- 
matic pieces,  generally  of  the  burlesque 
cast,  are  also  sometimes  called  extrava- 
ganzas. 

EXTRAVA8ATION,  in  contusions  and 
other  accidents  of  the  cranium,  is  when  one 
or  more  of  the  blood-vessels  distributed  on 
the  dura  mater  are  broken,  whereby  there  is 
such  a  discharge  of  blood  as  oppresses  the 
brain,  frequently  bringing  on  violent  pains, 
and  at  length  death  itself,  unless  the  pati- 
ent is  timely  relieved. 

EXTRE'ME,  the  utmost  point,  or  fur- 
thest degree ;  as  the  extremes  of  heat  and 

cold ;  the  extremes  of  virtue  and  vice. In 

logic,  the  extreme  terms  of  a  syllogism  are 
the  predicate  and  subject.  Thus,  "  Man  is 
an  animal :  Henry  is  a  man,  therefore  Henry 
is  an  animal;''  the  word  animal  is  the 
greater  extreme,  Henry  the  less  extreme, 

and  man  the  medium. In  mathematics, 

the  extremes  are  the  first  and  last  terms  of 
a  proportion. 

EXTREMTTT,  in  its  primary  sense,  sig- 
nifies the  utmost  point  or  border  of  a 
thing.  It  also  denotes  the  highest  or  fur- 
thest degree;  as  the  extremity  of  pain  or 
suffering;  or  the  Greeks  have  endured  op- 
pression in  its  utmost  extremity. In 

painting  and  sculpture,  the  extremities  of 

the  body,  are  the  head,  hands,  and  feet. 

In  anatomy,  this  term  is  applied  to  the 
limbs,  as  distinguishing  them  from  the 
other  divisions  of  the  animals,  the  head  and 
trunk.  The  extremities  are  four  in  num- 
ber, divided,  in  man,  into  upper  and  lower ; 
in  other  animals,  into  anterior  and  poste- 
rior. Each  extremity  is  divided  into  four 
parts ;  the  upper  into  the  shoulder,  the  arm, 
the  fore-arm,  and  the  hand ;  the  lower  into 
the  hip,  the  thigh,  the  leg,  and  the  foot. 

EXU'VI.ffl,  in  natural  history,  the  cast 

skins,  shells,  or  coverings  of  animals. In 

geology,  the  spoils  or  organic  remains  of 
animals  found  in  the  earth,  supposed  to  be 
deposited  there  at  the  deluge,  or  in  some 
great  convulsion  or  change  which  the  earth 
has  in  past  periods  undergone. 

ETAS,  in  ornithology,  a  young  hawk 
just  taken  from  the  nest,  not  able  to  pro- 
cure its  own  food. 

EYE,  in  anatomy,  the  organ  of  sight,  or 
that  part  of  the  body,  whereby  visible  ob- 
jects are  represented  to  the  mind.  The 
eye- ball  is  the  immediate  agent  in  refract- 
ing the  rays  of  light,  and  collecting  them 
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into  a  point,  so  as  to  form  an  image  of  the 
object  from  which  thejr  are  reflected.  For 
this  purpose,  there  is  in  it  a  series  of  per- 
fectly transparent  parts,  which  execute  the 
various  refractions,  a  nervous  pulp  on 
which  the  rays  of  light  thus  refracted  make 
an  impression  to  be  conveyed  to  the  sen- 
solium  by  the  optic  nerve.  The  visual 
organ,  simple  when  thus  considered,  be- 
comes  much  more  complicated  if  we  include 
all  the  apparatus  added  for  the  purposes  of 
protection  or  assistance.  The  muscles 
which  move  the  globe  in  various  directions, 
the  eye-lids,  which  cover  and  protect  in 
front,  and  the  parts  which  secrete  the  tears, 
and  convey  them  into  the  cavity  of  the 
nostril,  are  all  so  intimately  connected  in 
siti  i  i  :  i  ■  ■  1 1  and  function  with  the  globe,  that 
the  i  moat  be  included  in  the  general  de- 
sert 1 1 In  speaking  of  the  mechanism 

of  .i..' .  r-^an  of  vision,  we  may  not  impro- 
per !••  li ..  a  it  to  a  natural  camera-obscura, 
pre  vith  a  lens,  which,  at  the  back  of 

the  i  inns  a  picture,  on  an  expansion  of 

the  i>i-rv.<B,  called  the  retina.  When  the 
len.  ..  .uO  convex,  the  picture  falls  short  of 
the  nerve,  and  the  person  is  short-sighted : 
when  the  picture  tends  to  form  beyond  the 
nerve,  owing  to  the  lens  not  being  suffici- 
ently convex,  then  the  person  is  long- 
sighted. In  the  first  case,  a  concave  glass 
is  required,  and  in  the  latter  a  convex  glass, 

as  in  aged  persons. TJ»e  word  eye  is 

used  in  a  vast  variety  of  senses,  both  literal 
and  figurative.— Eye,  in  architecture,  is 


used  to  signify  any  round  window,  made  in 
a  pediment,  an  attic,  the  reins  of  a  vault, 

&c. Eye  of  a  dome,  an  aperture  at  the 

top  of  a  dome,  as  that  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  or  of  St.  Paul's  at  London ;  it  is 

usually  covered  with  a  lantern. Eye  of 

the  volute,  is  the  centre  of  the  volute,  or 
that  point  in  which  the  helix,  or  spiral  of 

which  it  is  formed,  commences. Eye,  in 

garrirnmg,  signifies  a  little  bud  or  shoot, 

inn-rtfd   inlet  a  tree,  byway  of  graft. 

Eye  of  an  apple,  tt  tnar,  See.,  the  extremity 

oiijMMir-  in,  the  *talk. Eye  of  the  anchor, 

thp  bole  fthw  mi  the  ring  of  the  anchor  is 
put  into  the  shank.  — -  The  eye*  of  a  ship, 
an  the  \mtt*  which  lie  near  the  hawse- 
hah-*.  p/irHL-uluj-ly  m  t  lie  lower  apartments. 

EY'ERfJLT,  Ln  tlups,  a  bar  of  iron  or 
bolt,  with  an  eyir,  funned  to  be  driven  into 
the  il«*ek  or  rnk-.,  j'ur  r.he  purpose  of  hook- 
ing 1  uikl,"  1.1. 

EYEBRIGIlT.or  EUPHRASIA,  a  ge- 
n\.  ,    i  ral  species. 

E  \t GLAS 8,  in  telescopes,  the  glass 
xilxx  ihu  ayn  i  nod  where  there  are  several, 
all  except  the  object-glass  are  called  eye- 
glasses. Also,  a  glass  to  assist  defective 
vision. 

EY'E-SERYICE,  service  performed  only 
while  under  the  inspection  of  an  employer. 

EY'ESTONE,  a  small  calcareous  stone 
used  for  taking  substances  from  between 
the  lid  and  ball  of  the  eye. 

EY'RIE,  or  EY'RY,  the  place  where  birds 
of  prey  construct  their  nests. 


F,  the  sixth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is  a 
labial  articulation,  formed  by  placing  the 
upper  teeth  on  the  under  lip,  and  accompa- 
nied with  an  emission  of  breath.  Its  kin- 
dred letter  is  v,  which  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished from  /  by  being  more  vocal.  The 
Romans  for  some  time  used  F  inverted 
thus,  j,  for  V  consonant,  as  DI^I  for  DIYI. 
Some  have  supposed  that  this  was  one  of 
the  three  letters  invented  by  Claudius,  but 
many  inscriptions  belonging  to  periods 
much  anterior  to  the  time  of  Claudius  ex- 
hibit this  singular  use  of  this  letter.  F,  as 
a  numeral,  with  the  Romans,  signified  40 ; 
with  a  dash  over  it,  40,000.  On  medal*, 
monuments,  Ac,  F  stands  for  Fabius,  Fu- 
riue,  Felix,  Fauetut,  &c. — With  merchants, 
/signifies  folio  (page).  F often  stands  in 
medical  prescriptions  and  on  documents 
for  fiat  (let  it  be  made  or  done).  F  also 
stands  fotfellow,  as  F.A.S.  Fraternitatia  An- 
tiquariorum  Sociua,  or  Fellow  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Society. Fl.  is  the  abbreviation 

for  florin,  or  guilder;    and  fr.  for  franc. 

In  music,  /  over  a  line,  means  forte; 

ff,  motto  forte;  and  F  is  the  nominal  of  the 
fourth  note  in  the  natural  diatonic  scale 
ofC. 


FA,  in  music,  one  of  the  syllables  invented 
bir  Guido  Aretine,  to  mark  the  fourth  note 
of  the  modern  scale,  which  rises  thus,  nt, 
re,  mi,  fa. 

FA'BIAN,  an  epithet  signifying  that  line 
of  military  tactics  which  declines  the  risk- 
ing of  a  battle  in  the  open  field,  but  seeks 
every  opportunity  of  harassing  the  enemy 
by  countermarches,  ambuscades,  Ac.  It  is 
so  called  from  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  the  Ro- 
man general  opposed  to  Hannibal. 

FA  BLE,  a  fictitious  narration,  or  species 
of  didactic  allegory,  which  may  be  described 
as  a  method  of  inculcating  practicable  rules 
of  worldly  prudence  or  wisdom,  by  imagi- 
nary representations  drawn  from  the  phy- 
sical or  external  world.  It  consists,  pro- 
perly of  two  parts:  the  symbolical  repre- 
sentation, and  the  application  of  the  instruc- 
tion intended  to  be  deduced  from  it,  which 
latter  is  called  the  moral  of  the  tale,  and 
must  be  apparent  in  the  fable  itself,  in  or- 
der to  render  it  poetical.  The  satisfaction 
which  we  derive  from  fables  does  not  lie 
wholly  in  the  pleasure  that  we  receive  from 
the  symbolical  representation)  but  it  lies 
deeper,  in  the  feeling  that  the  order  of  na- 
ture is  the  same  in  the  spiritual  and  ma- 
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tcrial  worlds:  and  the  fabulist,  whose  ob- 
ject is  not  merely  to  render  a  truth  percep- 
tible by  means  of  a  fictitious  action,  chooses 
his  characters  from  the  brute  creation. — 
Some  fables  are  founded  upon  irony ;  some 
are  pathetic ;  and  some  even  aspire  to  the 
sublime:  but,  generally  speaking,  a  fable 
should  possess  unity,  that  the  whole  tenor 
of  it  may  be  easily  seen;  and  dignity,  since 
the  subject  has  a  certain  degree  of  import- 
ance.— We  find  that  fables  have  been  highly 
valued,  not  only  in  times  of  the  greatest 
simplicity,  but  among  the  most  polite  ages 
of  the  world.  Jotham's  fable  of  the  trees 
is  the  oldest  that  is  extant,  and  as  beautiful 
as  any  that  have  been  made  since.  Nathan's 
fable  of  the  poor  man  is  next  in  antiquity, 
and  had  so  good  an  effect  as  to  convey 
instruction  to  the  ear  of  a  king.  We  find. 
•dSsop  in  the  most  distant  ages  of  Greece; 
and  in  the  early  days  of  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth, we  read  of  a  mutiny  appeased 
by  the  fable  of  the  belly  and  the  members. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  although  fables 
had  their  rise  in  the  very  infancy  of  learning, 
they  never  flourished  more  than  when  learn- 
ing was  at  its  greatest  height. Fable  is 

also  used  for  the  plot  of  an  epic  or  dramatic 
poem,  and  is,  according  to  Aristotle,  the 
principal  part,  and,  as  it  were,  the  soul  of 
a  poem.  In  this  sense  the  fable  is  defined 
to  be  a  discourse  invented  with  art,  to  form 
the  manners  by  instruction,  disguised  under 
the  allegory  of  an  action. 

FAB'RIC,  in  general,  denotes  the  struc- 
ture or  construction  of  anything ;  but  par- 
ticularly of  buildings,  as  a  church,  hall, 
house,  &c.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  texture 
of  cloths,  or  stuff's ;  as  this  is  cloth  of  a 
beautiful  fabric, 

FABULOUS  AGE,  that  period  in  the 
history  of  every  nation  in  which  super- 
natural events  are  represented  to  have  hap- 
Ened.  The  fabulous  age  of  Greece  and 
>me  is  called  also  the  heroic  age. 

FACA'DE  (pron.  fatsa'de),  in  architec- 
ture, the  front  or  external  aspect  of  an 
edifice.  As  in  most  edifices  only  one  side 
is  conspicuous,  viz.  that  which  faces  the 
street,  and  usually  contains  the  principal 
entrance,  this  has  been  denominated,  par 
eminence,  the  facade. 

FACE,  in  anatomy,  the  front  part  of  the 
head,  and  the  seat  of  most  of  the  senses, 
comprising  the  forehead,  the  eyes  and  eye- 
lids, the  nose,  cheeks,  mouth,  and  chin. 
The  bones  of  the  face  are  divided  into  those 
of  the  upper  and  under  jaw :  the  upper  con- 
sists of  thirteen  bones,  and  the  under  is 
formed  of  one  bone.  The  muscles  of  the 
face  are  those  of  the  eye-lid,  eye-ball,  nose, 
mouth,  and  lips.  The  human  face  is  called 
the  image  of  the  soul,  as  being  the  place 
whence  the  ideas,  emotions,  &c.  of  the  soul 
are  chiefly  set  to  view.  Nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied that  the  character  of  each  individual  is 
often  strongly  marked  by  the  conformation 
of  the  countenance :  physiognomy,  there- 
fore, in  a  certain  degree,  always  has  exist- 
ed :  but  the  great  question  is,  how  far  we 
can  reduce  our  experience  to  certain  rules. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  believe  that  both 


physiognomists  and  phrenologists  have  car- 
ried their  speculations  to  an  absurd  length. 

Face,  among  painters  and  artists,  is 

used  to  denote  a  certain  dimension  of  the 
human  body,  adapted  for  determining  the 
proportion  which  the  several  parts  should 
bear  to  one  another:  thus  the  different 
parts  of  the  body  are  sdld  to  consist,  in 

length,  of  so  many  faces. We  also  use 

the  word  face  in  speaking  of  the  surface  of 
a  thing,  or  the  side  presented  to  the  view  of 
a  spectator ;  as,  the  face  of  the  earth ;  the 
face  of  the  sun ;  the  face  of  a  stone,  &c. 

FACETS,  the  name  of  the  little  faces  or 
planes  to  be  found  in  brilliant  and  rose  dia- 
monds. 

FA'CIAL  LINE  OR  ANGLE.  These 
terms  are  used  in  describing  the  con- 
formation that  exists  in  the  bones  of  the 
face,  &c.  and  which  so  strikingly  charac- 
terises the  varieties  of  the  human  race.  On 
the  relation  of  the  jaw  to  the  forehead  is 
founded  the  facial  line,  discovered  by  Peter 
Camper.  Suppose  a  straight  line  drawn  at 
the  base  of  the  skull,  from  the  great  occi- 
pital cavity  across  the  external  orifice  of 
the  ear  to  the  bottom  of  the  nose.  If  we 
draw  another  straight  line  from  the  bottom 
of  the  nose,  or  from  the  roots  of  the  upper 
incisor  teeth  to  the  forehead,  then  both 
lines  will  form  an  angle  which  will  be  more 
acute  the  less  the  shape  of  the  face,  in 
brutes,  resembles  that  of  men.  In  apes, 
this  angle  is  only  from  45°  to  60° ;  in  the 
orang-outang,  63° ;  in  the  skull  of  a  negro, 
about  70°;  in  a  European,  from  75«  to  85°. 
In  Grecian  works  of  statuary,  this  angle 
amounts  to  90° :  In  the  statues  of  Jupiter, 
it  is  100*. 

FA'CIES  HIPPOCRAT-ICA,  in  medi- 
cine, that  death-like  appearance  which  con- 
sists in  the  nostrils  being  sharp,  the  eyes 
hollow,  the  temples  low,  the  tips  of  the  ears 
contracted,  the  forehead  dry  and  wrinkled, 
and  the  complexion  pale  or  livid.  It  is  so 
called  from  Hippocrates,  by  whom  it  has 
been  so  justly  described  in  his  prognostics. 

FAC-SIM'ILE,  an  imitation  of  an  ori- 
ginal in  all  its  traits  and  peculiarities.  The 
object  of  fac-similes  is  various;  but  in  all 
cases  their  perfect  accuracy  is  indispen- 
sable. 

FACTION,  a  partv  in  pKdttfctl  society, 
Combined  at  ftctlDg  ill  Union*  in  opposition 
to  the  yrlnrc,  government,  or  stale  i  Unirtlly 
applied  to  »  iiiimiritvj  but  it  mafta  ippHvd 
to  ti  nxnjorif  j.  Ktftnc  wiw  tthiiUBt  aTwav-J  dis- 
turbed by  I'ncLiDDJ  j,  nhfi  the  he *i  i  is 
Of  JlritrLiu  urc  at  line  hour  wiwfull?  nfff- 
lectL-d,  owing  in,  the  eouLinunl  lenin  in  ir.i:o 
whirl,  tht*  country  b  thro^m  by  difl4.fi- at 
faction  1. 

I "Ai'TI "Tiora,  30  chemistry,  Jfcc,  any 
epithets  f.»r  ^luit  is  made  hy  art,  in  4iis- 
tiLvuvu  u*«u  mm  is  produced  by  nature; 
e*,factitioue  cinnabar ;  factitious  air. 

FACTOR,  in  commerce,  an  agent  or  cor- 
respondent residing  in  some  remote  part, 
commissioned  by  merchants  to  buy  or  sell 
goods  on  their  account,  to  negotiate  bills 
of  exchange,  or  to  transact  other  business 
for  them.    It  is  universally  held  in  courts  I 
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of  law  and  equity,  that  the  principal  is  held 
liable  for  the  acts  of  his  agent,  provided 
that  the  conduct  of  the  latter  be  conform- 
able to  the  common  usage  and  mode  of 
dealing;  but  an  agent  cannot  delegate  his 
rights  to  another  so  as  to  bind  the  prin- 
cipal, unless  expressly  authorised  to  nomi- 
nate a  sub-agent.  [For  more  special  in- 
formation on  this  important  subject,  see  the 
act  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  94.] Factor,  in  arith- 
metic, a  name  given  to  the  multiplier  and 
multiplicand,  because  they  constitute  the 
product :  thus  4  and  5  are  the  factors  of 
20.  Also  an  algebraic  term,  answering  to  the 

divisor   in   arithmetic. Establishments 

for  trade,  in  foreign  parts  of  the  world,  are 
called/artories.— — The  word/aefory  is  now 
also  used  for  a  manufactory  on  an  exten- 
sive scale. 

FACTORAGE,  the  allowance  or  per- 
centage given  to  factors  by  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  &c.  who  employ  them ; 
and  which  is  usually  fixed  by  special  agree- 
ment between  the  merchant  and  factor. 

FACULJ5,  in  astronomy,  a  name  given 
to  certain  bright  spots  in  the  sun. 

FACULTY,  a  term  used  to  denote  the 
powers  or  capacities  of  the  human  mind, 
viz.  understanding,  will,  memory,  imagina- 
tion, &c.— — If  it  be  a  power  exerted  by  the 
body  alone,  it  is  called  a  corporeal  or  ani- 
mal faculty ;  if  it  belong  to  the  mind,  it  is 
called  a  rational  faculty.  And  it  may  fur- 
ther be  distinguished  into  the  natural  fa- 
culty, or  that  by  which  the  body  is  nourish- 
ed; and  the  vital,  or  that  by  which  life  is 

preserved,  &c. Faculty,  a  term  applied 

to  the  different  members  or  departments  of 
an  university,  divided  according  to  the  arts 
and  sciences  taught  there.  In  most  uni- 
versities there  are  four  faculties ;  of  arts, 
including  humanity  and  philosophy;  of 
theology;  of  physic;  and  of  civil  law.  The 
degrees  in  the  several  faculties  of  our  uni- 
versities are  those  of  bachelor,  master,  and 

doctor. Faculty,   in   law,   a  privilege 

granted  to  a  person,  by  favour  and  indul- 
gence, of  doing  that  which,  by  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law,  he  ought  not  to  do.— — 
Faculty  of  Advocate*,  a  term  applied  to  the 
college  or  society  of  advocates  in  Scotland, 
who  plead  in  all  actions  before  the  court  of 
session,  justiciary  and  exchequer. 

FjE'CES,  in  chemistry,  dregs,  impurities, 
or  sediment,  that  settles  at  the  bottom 
after  distillation,  fermentation,  &c. 

FAGA'RA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  4  Tetandria,  order  1  Monogynia.  The 
species  are  shrubs. 

FAGCNIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  10  Decandria,  order  1  Monogynia. 
The  species  are  perennials. 

FA'GUS,  in  botany,  the  beech-tree,  a 
genus  of  the  monacia  order  of  the  polyan- 
dria  class.  It  contains  three  species:  of 
which  the  beech-tree  rises  to  the  height  of 
60  or  70  feet,  and  in  statelmess  and  gran- 
deur of  outline  vies  with  tbe  oak.  Its 
leaves  are  oval  and  serrated;  its  flowers 
are  produced  in  globular  catkins,  and  are 
succeeded  by  angular  fruit,  called  matt, 
which,  like  acorns,  serves  as  food  for  swine. 


Its  bark  has  a  peculiar  silvery  appearance, 
which,  added  to  the  gracefulness  of  its 
growth  and  the  elegance  of  its  foliage,  ren- 
ders it  a  beautiful  object  in  forest  scenery. 
Its  wood  is  much  employed  in  turnery,  and 
for  cbairs.  The  chesnut-tree,  another  spe- 
cies, often  grows  to  a  vast  size,  and  was 
formerly  much  used  for  the  purposes  of 
building.  It  is  now  used  for  liquor  casks 
and  other  purposes ;  and  its  fruit  is  valu- 
able for  swine  and  deer. 

FAH'LERZ,  in  mineralogy,  gray  copper 
ore;  sometimes  called  tetrahedral 
pyrite. 


I  copper 


FAHliUNITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  sub- 
species of  octahedral  corundum. 

FAIENCE,  or  Imitation  Pobcblain, 
a  kind  of  pottery,  superior  to  the  common 
sorts  in  its  glazing,  beauty  of  form,  and 
richness  of  painting.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  town  of  Faenza,  in  Romagna, 
where  it  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in 
1299.  It  reached  its  highest  perfection  in 
the  16th  century;  and  some  pieces  were 
painted  by  the  great  artists  of  the  period, 
which  are  highly  valued  as  monuments  of 
early  art. 

FAINTS,  (in  the  distillation  of  whiskey) 
the  weak  spirituous  liquor  that  runs  off 
from  the  still  after  the  proof  spirit  is  taken 
away.  This  crude  spirit  is  much  impreg- 
nated with  fetid  essential  oil,  and  is  there- 
fore very  unwholesome. 

FAIR,  a  kind  of  market,  on  a  most  ex- 
tensive scale,  granted  to  a  town,  by  privi- 
lege, for  the  more  speedy  and  commodious 
providing  of  such  things  as  the  place  stands 
in  need  of.  It  is  incident  to  a  fair,  that 
persons  shall  be  free  from  being  arrested  in 
it  for  any  other  debt  contracted  than  what 
was  contracted  in  the  same;  or,  at  least, 
promised  to  be  paid  there.  The  most  im- 
portant fairs  now  held  are  probably  those 
of  Germany,  and  particularly  the  Leipsic 
fairs,  where  books  form  so  important  a 
branch  of  its  commerce.  But  neither  at 
home  nor  abroad  can  they  have  the  import- 
ance they  formerly  had,  because  the  com- 
munication between  different  parts  of  a 
country  has  become  so  easy,  that  merchan- 
dize may  now  be  readily  obtained  direct 
from  the  places  where  it  is  produced  or 
manufactured.  It  cannot  have  escaped 
general  observation,  that  many  fairs  are 
held  on  church  holidays ;  which  is  thus  ac- 
counted for :  Gregory  the  Great,  in  order  to 
render  popular  the  festival  of  the  patron 
saints  of  churches,  encouraged  the  people, 
on  the  day  of  the  festival,  to  erect  booths 
of  branches  about  the  church,  and  to  feast 
therein,  and  amuse  themselves  with  inno- 
cent pastimes.  This  custom  was  introduced 
into  England  from  the  continent,  and  must 
have  been  equally  familiar  to  the  Britons 
and  Saxons,  being  observed  among  the 
churches  of  Asia  and  Europe  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  by  those  of  Western  Europe 
in  the  seventh.  As  the  people  resorted  m 
crowds  to  the  festival,  a  considerable  pro- 
vision would  be  naturally  required  for  their 
entertainment.  The  prospect  of  interest 
invited  the  little  traders  of  the  country  to 
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come  with  their  wares ;  thus,  among  the 
many  pavilions  for  hospitality  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  church,  various  booths 
were  erected  for  the  sale  of  commodities. 
Basil  expressly  mentions  the  numerous  ap- 
pearance of  traders  at  these  festivals  in 
Asia ;  and  Gregory  notes  the  same  custom 
to  be  common  in  Europe.  And,  as  the  fes- 
tival was  observed  on  a/eria,  or  holy-day, 
it  as  naturally  assumed  to  itself,  and  as  na- 
turally communicated  to  the  mart,  the  ap- 
S illation  of  feria,  or  fair.  [By  the  act  3 
eo.  IV.  c.  55,  it  is  ordered,  that  at  all  fairs 
held  within  ten  miles  of  Temple-bar,  busi- 
ness and  amusements  of  all  kinds  shall 
cease  at  11  o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  and  not 
recommence  before  6  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, under  a  penalty  of  40«.  to  be  paid  by 
any  master,  mistress,  or  other  person,  hav- 
ing the  care  or  management  of  any  house, 
shop,  room,  booth,  standing,  &c] 

FAI'RY,  an  imaginary  spirit  or  being. 
Fairies  were  supposed  to  assume  a  human 
form,  though  they  were  of  an  extremely 
diminutive  size,  and  distinguished  by  a  va- 
riety of  fantastical  actions,  good  or  bad, 
but  never  failing  to  exercise  a  magic  power 
over  mortals.  In  an  age  of  ignorance,  the 
imagination  easily  substitutes  a  poetical 
mythology  in  the  place  of  natural  causes. 
The  native  land  of  this  fairy  mythology  is 
Arabia,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to 
Europe  by  the  Troubadours.  The  Euro- 
pean name  fairy  comes  from  fatum,  fate. 
The  Italians  still  call  a  fairy,  fata ;  and 
they  are  often  mentioned  in  the  traditions 
of  the  Italians,  who,  as  well  as  the  Ara- 
bians, had  stories  of  a  country  inhabited  by 
fairies.  After  the  introduction  of  them 
into  the  romances  of  Europe,  the  notion  of 
fairies  quickly  spread ;  and  the  tales  of  their 
doings  were  so  fixed  in  the  popular  belief, 
that  they  were  continually  seen  in  ruined 
castles,  or  gamboling  in  the  forests  by 
moonlight,  &c,  so  that  they  did  not  appear 
at  all  extraordinary  or  unnatural  when 
brought  upon  the  Etntrc  by  Shakspeitre. 
For  a  long  time/«>.'.v  tnlrt\erc  fashion- 
able; but  they  mul tithed  so  fjut,  and  oc- 
cupied so  much  8p  :  ■  in  slur  lighter  Litera- 
ture of  the  day,  that  flatjt-ty  produced 
disgust,  and  they  v*m  jo  h-nirj',li  irrevoenbly 

consigned  to  the  nut-nary. ftfef  of  the 

mine,  an  imaginary  h«int  supposed  to  in- 
habit mines,  wandering  about  in  the  drifts 
and  chambers,  always  employed,  yet  effect- 
ing nothing.  ■  Fairy  ring  or  circle,  a 
phenomenon  frequently  seen  in  the  fields, 
consisting  of  a  round  bare  path  with  grass 
in  the  middle,  formerly  ascribed  to  the 
dances  of  the  fairies.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  some,  that  these  rings  are  the  effect  of 
lightning;  but  a  more  rational  theory 
ascribes  them  to  a  kind  of  fungus  which 
grows  in  a  circle  from  the  centre  outwards, 
destroying  the  grass  as  it  extends,  while 
the  interior  of  the  circle  is  enriched  by  the 
decayed  roots  of  the  fungi. 

FAI'RY-STONE,  the  fossil  echinite, 
abundant  in  chalk-pits. 

FAITH,  in  divinity  and  philosophy,  the 
firm  belief  of  certain  truths  upon  the  testi- 


mony of  the  person  who  reveals  them.  The 
grounds  of  a  rational  faith  are,  that  the 
things  revealed  be  not  contrary  to,  though 
they  may  be  above  natural  reason ;  that  the 
revealer  be  well  acquainted  with  the  things 
he  reveals ;  that  he  be  above  all  suspicion 
of  deceiving  us.  Where  these  criterions  are 
found,  no  reasonable  person  will  deny  his 
assent.  "Whatever  propositions,  therefore, 
are  beyond  reason,  but  not  contrary  to  it, 
are,  when  revealed,  the  proper  matter  of 
faith. Justifying,  or  saving  faith,  signi- 
fies perfect  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  which  influences  the  will,  and  leads 
to  an  entire  reliance  on  Christ  for  salva- 
tion.   Public  faith,  is  represented  on 

medals  sometimes  with  a  basket  of  fruit  in 
one  hand,  and  some  ears  of  corn  in  the 
other;  and  sometimes  holding  a  turtle- 
dove. But  the  most  usual  symbol,  is  with 
her  two  hands  joined  together. 

FA'KIR,  or  FA'QUIR,  a  devotee,  or 
Indian  monk.  The  fakirs  are  a  kind  of 
fanatics  in  the  East  Indies,  who  retire  from 
the  world,  and  give  themselves  up  to  con- 
templation. Their  great  aim  is  to  gain  the 
veneration  of  the  world  by  their  absurd  and 
cruel  penances,  outdoing  even  the  mortifi- 
cations and  severities  of  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian anchorets.  Some  of  them  mangle  their 
bodies  with  scourges  and  knives ;  others  ne- 
ver lie  down  ;  and  others  remain  all  their  lives 
in  one  posture.  There  is  also  another 
kind  of  fakirs,  who  do  not  practise  such 
severities,  but  make  a  vow  of  poverty,  and 
go  from  village  to  village,  prophesying  and 
telling  fortunes. 

FALCA'DE,  in  horsemanship,  is  when 
the  horse  throws  himself  upon  his  haunches, 
as  in  very  quick  curvets. 

FAL'CATED,  an  epithet  for  any  thing 
in  the  form  of  a  sickle :  thus,  the  moon  is 
said  to  be  falcated  when  she  appears  horned, 
or  in  the  shape  of  a  sickle. 

FAL'CHION,  a  kind  of  sword  turned  up 
somewhat  like  a  hook. 

FAL'CIFORM  PROCESS,  in  anatomy, 
a  process  of  the  dura  mater,  in  the  form  of 
a  falx,  or  sickle,  that  separates  the  two 
hemispheres  of  the  brain. 

FALCINEL'LUS,  in  ornithology,  a  bird 
supposed  to  be  of  the  heron  kind,  with  a 
long  crooked  bill;  called  by  some  the  black 
heron.  It  is  somewhat  larger  Jhan  a  pi- 
geon, and  is  of  a  greenish  colour,  variegated 
with  purple. 

FAL'CO,  in  ornithology,  agenns  of  birds, 
of  the  order  of  the  Acctpitret,  which  have 
three  toes  always  before,  and  only  one  be- 
hind.  This  genus  comprehends  the  eagle, 
osprey,  hawk,  gyr-falcon,  buzzard,  kite, 
kestril,  &c.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
rapacious  tribes,  and  feed  on  putrefied 
carcases;  yet  seldom,  and  never  but  when 
pressed  by  extreme  hunger,  attack  living 
animals.  They  are  bold,  and  fly  with  great 
speed  when  high  in  the  air,  but  slowly  in 
its  lower  regions ;  have  an  exquisite  sense 
of  smell,  and  are  very  quick-sighted,  they 
are  not  gregarious,  but  generally  build  their 
nests  in  clefts  of  impending  rocks. 

FAL'CON,  a  bird  nearly  allied  to  the 
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hawk,  about  the  size  of  a  raven,  and  capable 
of  being  trained  for  sport,  in  which  it  was 
formerly  much  employed.    It  is  usually  re- 

J >resented  in  coats  of  arms  with  bells  on  its 
egs,  and  also  decorated  with  a  hood,  virols, 
rings,  &c. 

FAL'CONET,  a  small  cannon,  or  piece 
of  ordnance. 

FALCONRY,  the  art  of  training  all  kinds 
of  hawks,  but  more  especially  the  larger 
sort,  called  the  gentle  falcon,  to  the  exer- 
cise or  sport  of  hawking.  This  sport  was 
much  practised  in  Europe  and  Asia  in  the 
chivalric  ages,  and  continued  in  favour  till 
the  17th  century;  but  the  invention  of  fire- 
arms gradually  superseded  it.  In  France, 
England,  and  Germany,  falconry  was  at  one 
time  in  such  high  esteem,  that  during  the 
reign  of  Francis  L  of  France,  his  grand 
falconer  received  an  annual  revenue  of  4000 
livres ;  had  under  him  fifteen  noblemen 
and  fifty  falconers;  and  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  hawking  through  the  whole  kingdom 
at  pleasure.  The  whole  establishment,  which 
cost  annually  about  40,000  livres,  attended 
the  king  wherever  he  went,  and  those  who 
were  distinguished  for  their  skill  in  the 
sport  were  loaded  with  royal  favours.  In 
England,  falconry  was  also  in  high  esteem, 
and  there  is  to  this  dayanhereditary  grand 
falconer  (the  duke  of  St.  Alban's),  who,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  presents  the  king,  or 
queen  regnant,  with  a  cast  of  falcons  on 
the  day  of  the  coronation.  A  similar  ser- 
vice is  performed  by  the  -representative  of 
the  Stanley  family  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  In 
our  old  books  on  the  art  of  hawking,  it  is 
quite  laughable  to  see  what  minute  di- 
rections are  given  for  training  and  attend- 
ing to  the  falcon ;  and  were  the  subject 
worthy  of  the  space  it  would  occupy,  we 
should  be  tempted  to  copy  some  01  them. 
In  Persia,  falcons  not  only  attack  all  kinds 
of  birds,  but  even  gazelles.  They  are 
taught  to  fasten  themselves  on  the  heads 
of  these  creatures,  and  to  peck  at  their 
eyes,  which  checks  them  until  the  hounds 
come  up.  In  this  way  wolves  were  formerly 
hunted  in  Europe.  After  a  long  course  of 
training,  so  as  to  increase  their  natural 
courage  and  ferocity,  they  were  taken  into 
the  field,  capped  or  hooded,  so  as  to  see  no 
object  but  their  game ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
dogs  stopped  or  sprung  it,  the  falcon  was 
unhooded,  and  tossed  into  the  air  after  his 
prey. 

FALD'AGE,  a  privilege  which  certain 
lords  anciently  reserved  to  themselves  of 
setting  up  folds  for  sheep  in  any  fields 
within  their  manors,  the  better  to  manure 
them. 

FALLING  STAB,  in  meteorology,  a  phe- 
nomenon that  is  frequently  seen,  and  which 
has  been  usually  supposed  to  depend  on 
the  electric  fluid  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  how- 
ever, in  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, gave  many  reasons  against  this 
opinion,  and  conceived  that  they  are  rather 
to  be  attributed  to  falling  stones ;  remarking, 
that  when  their  appearance  is  frequent,  they 
have  all  the  same  direction.  This  pheno- 
menon has  recently  attracted  an  unusual  de- 


gree of  attention,  and  given  rise  to  many  com- 
munications from  scientific  men  in  different 
parts  of  the  world;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
we  cannot  hesitate  to  give,  at  some  length, 
such  observations  on  them  as  appear  to 
convey  a  familiar  and  pleasing  description 
of  them.  We  must  at  the  same  time  pre- 
mise that  the  observations  made  have  led 
to  different  conclusions,  and  that  no  well- 
established  theory  has  sprung  from  them. 
After  noticing  their  periodical  return  for  se- 
veral years  on  the  nights  of  the  12th  and 
13th  of  November,  which  had  also  been  si- 
multaneously observed  from  various  distant 
points  of  the  earth ;  Dr.  Olbers  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  they  are  heavenly  bodies  of 
inconsiderable  dimensions,  but  which  in 
common  with  all  others  of  a  similar  nature, 
have  a  regular  motion.  And  it  is  inferred  that 
the  remarkable  and  very  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  those  small  bodies  revolving  round 
the  sun,  which  form  the  fire-balls  and  shoot- 
ing-stars of  our  planetary  system,  as  well  as 
the  general  resemblance  and  nearly  simi- 
lar nature  of  all  the  meteoric  stones  which 
fall  from  time  to  time  (taking  into  conside- 
ration both  their  external  characters,  and 
also  their  chemical  composition),  seem  to 
indicate,  not  only  that  they  have  one  com- 
mon origin,  but  also  that  it  was  one  com- 
mon cause  which  has  thus  hurled  them  into 
space.  But,  in  reference  to  this  theory,  it  has 
very  naturally  been  asked,  how  is  it  that  they 
become  ignited?  and  how  is  it  that  in  the 
extremely  rare  medium  in  which  they  move, 
they  continue  glowing,  or  indeed,  burning 
with  such  brilliancy  ? — We  now  come  to  a 
description  of  the  falling  stars  or  asteroids, 
observed  Nov.  12. 1838,  bvMr.  R.  C.  Woods, 
who  stationed  himself  at  Richmond,  Surrey, 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  that  pheno- 
menon: In  the  afternoon  of  the  12th,  the 
sun  sank  below  the  horizon,  so  as  to  predi- 
cate a  clear  night,  there  being  a  rich  pro  • 
fusion  of  red,  orange,  and  rosy-coloured 
lines.  From  12  o'clock  (midnight,  12th) 
till  25  minutes  past  3  on  the  13th,  nine  me- 
teors fell,  crossing  the  Milky  Way  at  angles 
of  from  70  to  80  degrees ;  six  were  without 
trains,  and  three  with  trains.  At  35  minutes 
past  3,  nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  heavens ;  from  E.N  E. 
to  N.,  meteors  fell  like  a  shower  of  bomb- 
shells in  a  bombardment,  and  in  such  rapid 
succession  as  to  defy  every  attempt  to  watch 
their  particular  direction  and  course  among 
the  stars,  or  to  ascertain  their  number.  The 
whole  visible  heavens  were  illuminated  by 
the  light  such  a  prodigious  number  of  me- 
teors diffused  in  their  descent  towards  the 
earth,  and  a  more  beautiful  and  magnifi- 
cent sight  cannot  possibly  be  conceived. 
At  55  minutes  past  3  the  'shower'  ceased, 
and  after  4  o'clock  all  traces  of  meteors 
were  gone ;  the  stars  however,  shone  with- 
out diminution  in  number  or  brightness, 
and  the  atmosphere  was  remarkably  clear. 
We  see  by  an  article  in  the  Vienna  Offi- 
cial Gazette,  that  a  similar  observation  was 
made  in  Germany  at  the  same  time  by  M. 
Karl  Von  Littrow,  who  says, "  On  the  1 1th  of 
November,  during  five  hours  after  six  in  the 
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evening,  the  sky  being  clear,  we  counted 
about  twenty  falling  stars  in  an  hour,  so 
that  the  phenomenon  was  increasing.  On 
the  12th  of  November,  the  sky  being  quite 
cloudy,  no  observation  of  the  kind  could  be 
made.  On  the  13th  of  November,  the  sky 
suddenly  cleared  up  half  an  hour  before 
midnight,  and  remained  perfectly  serene 
till  day-break.  During  these  six  hours  we 
noted  1002  falling  stars,  of  which  by  far  the 
greater  part  were  of  the  first  magnitude, 
with  a  long  horn  of  light,  and  casting  much 
shade,  like  the  moon.  The  phenomenon 
decidedly  increased  from  the  beginning  of 
the  observation  till  about  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  it  seemed  to  have  reached  its 
culminating  point." That  this  pheno- 
menon has  not  decreased,  is  evident  from 
the  following  account  which  appeared  in 
the  Paris  journals  during  August,  1839: 
"  Letters  from  various  parts  of  Trance  in- 
form the  Academy  of  Sciences  that  the 
Iihenomenon  exhibited  itself  with  more  or 
ess  splendour  on  the  nights  of  the  9th  to 
the  11th  of  August.  Everywhere  the  same 
direction  from  the  north-east  to  the  south- 
west has  been  remarked.  At  Paris,  for 
instance,  astronomers  have  ascertained  that 
the  average  number  of  shooting  stars  which 
on  other  days  scarcely  exceed  eight  in  an 
hour,  amounts  to  twenty-five,  thirty,  forty, 
and  even  fifty  in  the  same  lapse  of  time. 
The  height  at  which  they  are  is  consider- 
able ;  calculations  combined  with  observa- 
tion carrying  it  sometimes  to  sixty  leagues; 
as  for  their  rapidity  it  is  between  eight  and 
twenty-two  leagues  per  second.  Several  of 
those  fine  meteors,  after  kindling  in  their 
fall,  re-ascended  as  if  they  had  been  driven 
back  by  a  fluid  of  a  certain  density."— 
Though  we  have  already,  perhaps,  given  to 
this  article  undue  space,  considering  our 
limits,  there  is  something  so  graphic  in  the 
following  account,  which  we  copy  from  a 
newspaper  dated  Sept.  8, 1839,  that  we  can- 
not resist  the  opportunity  of  giving  it  to 
our  readers :— "  Between  the  hours  of  ten 
on  Tuesday  night  and  three  on  Wednesday 
morning,  in  the  heavens  was  observed  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of  those 
extraordinary  phenomena  the  falling  stars 
and  northern  lights  ever  witnessed  for 
many  years  past.  The  first  indication  of 
this  singular  phenomenon  was  about  ten 
minutes  before  ten,  when  a  light  crimson, 
apparently  vapour,  rose  from  the  northern 
portion  of  the  hemisphere,  and  gradually 
extended  to  the  centre  of  the  heavens,  and 
by  ten  o'clock,  or  a  quarter  past,  the  whole, 
from  east  to  west,  was  one  vast  sheet  of 
light.  It  had  a  most  alarming  appear- 
ance, and  was  exactlylike  that  occasioned 
by  a  terrific  fire.  The  light  varied  con- 
siderably ;  at  one  time  it  seemed  to  fall,  and 
directly  after  rose  with  intense  brightness. 
There  were  to  be  seen  mingled  with  it 
volumes  of  smoke,  which  rolled  over  and 
over,  and  every  beholder  seemed  convinced 
that  it  was  "  a  tremendous  conflagration." 
The  consternation  in  the  metropolis  was 
very  great,  thousands  of  persons  were  run- 
ning in  the  direction  of  the  supposed  awful 


catastrophe.  The  engines  belonging  to  the 
Fire  Brigade  stations  in  Baker-street,  Far- 
ringdon-street,  Watling-street,  Waterloo- 
road,  and  likewise  those  belonging  to  the 
West  of  England  station— in  fact,  every 
fire-engine  in  London  was  horsed,  and 
galloped  after  the  supposed  "  scene  of  de- 
struction," with  more  than  ordinary  energy, 
followed  by  carriages,  horsemen,  and  vast 
mobs.  Some  of  the  engines  proceeded  as 
far  as  Highgate  and  Holloway  before  the 
error  was  discovered.  These  appearances 
lasted  for  upwards  of  two  hours,  and  to- 
wards morning  the  spectacle  became  one 
of  more  grandeur.  At  two  o'clock  on  Wed- 
nesday morning  the  phenomenon  presented 
a  most  gorgeous  scene,  and  one  very  difficult 
to  describe.  The  whole  of  London  was 
illuminated  as  light  as  noon  day,  and  the 
atmosphere  was  remarkably  clear.  The 
southern  hemisphere  at  the  time  mentioned, 
although  unclouded,  was  very  dark,  but  the 
stars,  which  were  innumerable,  shone  beau- 
tifully. The  opposite  side  of  the  heavens 
presented  a  singular,  but  magnificent  con- 
trast ;  it  was  clear  to  the  extreme,  and  the 
light  was  very  vivid;  there  was  a  continual 
succession  of  meteors,  which  varied  in 
splendour.  They  apparently  formed  in  the 
centre  of  the  heavens,  and  spread  till  they 
seemed  to  burst;  the  effect  was  electrical, 
myriads  of  small  stars  shot  out  over  the 
horizon,  and  darted  with  that  swiftness 
towards  the  earth  that  the  eye  scarcely 
could  follow  the  track;  they  seemed  to 
burst  also,  and  throw  a  dark  crimson 
vapour  over  the  entire  hemisphere.  The 
colours  were  the  most  magnificent  that 
ever  were  seen.  At  half-past  two  o'clock 
the  spectacle  changed  to  darkness,  which 
on  dispersing,  displayed  a  luminous  rain- 
bow in  the  zenith  of  the  heavens  and  round 
the  ridge  of  darkness  that  overhung  the 
southern  portion  of  the  country.  Soon 
afterwards  columns  of  silvery  light  radiated 
from  it ;  they  increased  wonderfully,  inter- 
mingled amongst  crimson  vapour,  which 
formed  at  the  same  time,  and  when  at  the 
full  height  the  spectacle  was  beyond  all 
imagination.  Stars  were  darting  about  in 
all  directions,  and  continued  until  four 
o'clock,  when  all  died  away.  During  the 
time  that  they  lasted  a  great  many  persons 
assembled  on  the  bridges  across  the  river 
Thames,  where  they  had  a  commanding  view 
of  the  heavens,  and  watched  the  progress  of 
the  phenomenon  attentively." 
FALLING  SICKNESS.    [See  En- 

X.EP8Y.1 

FALLOTIAN  TUBE8,  in  anatomy,  two 
canals  or  ducts  arising  in  the  womb  of  a 
tortuous  figure,  but  approaching  to  a  conic 
form,  joined  to  the  fundus,  one  on  each 
side.  They  received  their  name  from  Ga- 
briel Fallopius,  a  celebrated  Italian  anato- 
mist and  physician  of  the  16th  century, 
who  is  said  to  have  first  ascertained  their 
use  and  office  in  the  process  of  conception. 

FAL'LACT,  a  logical  artifice,  or  an  argu- 
ment framed  so  as  to  deceive ;  a  sophism. 

FAL'LOW,  a  term  applied  to  land  which 
is  left  uncultivated  for  one  or  more  years, 
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with  a  view  to  exterminate  weeds,  and  to 
enable  it  to  fix  those  atmospherical  ele- 
ments which  promote  vegetable  growth, 
and  which  are  exhausted  by  repeated  crops 
of  the  same  kind.  As  a  succession  of  the 
same  crops  {ends  to  impoverish  the  soil,  a 
rotation  of  different  crops  is  necessary. 
Potatoes  and  grain  are  exhausting;  but 
after  them,  the  soil  is  ameliorated  by  tares, 
turnips,  &c. 

FAL'LOW  DEER,  in  zoology,  the  Cenm$ 
dama  of  Linnaeus,  having  horns  branched, 
recurved,  and  compressed.  This  animal 
usually  forms  one  of  the  ornaments  of  En- 
glish parks. 

FAL8E,  contrary  to  the  truth  or  feet : 
the  word  is  applicable  to  any  subject  phy- 
sical or  moral. Falte,  in  music,  an  epi- 
thet applied  by  theorists  to  certain  chords, 
because  they  do  not  contain  all  the  inter- 
vals appertaining  to  those  chords  in  their 
perfect  state.  Those  intonations  of  the 
voice  which  do  not  truly  express  the  in- 
tended intervals  are  also  called  false,  as 
well  as  all  ill-adjusted  combinations.— 
False,  an  epithet  used  also  in  law,  as  falte 
imprisonment,  the  trespass  of  imprisoning  a 
man  without  lawful  cause. In  mineral- 
ogy, as  falte  diamond,  a  diamond  counter- 
feited with  glass. It  is  also  a  word  much 

used  in  military  affairs ;  as,  a  falte  alarm,  a 
falte  attack,  Ac.—— Falte  flower,  in  botany, 
a  flower  which  does  not  seem  to  produce 

any  fruit. Falte  roof,  in  carpentry,  that 

part  of  a  house  which  is  between  the  roof 
and  the  covering. 

FALSETTO,  in  music,  an  Italian  term, 
denoting  that  species  of  voice  in  a  man,  the 
compass  of  which  lies  above  his  natural 
voice,  and  is  produced  by  artificial  con- 
straint. 

FAMILIAR  SPIRITS,  demons,  or  evil 
spirijts,  supposed  to  be  continually  within 
call  and  at  the  service  of  their  masters, 
sometimes  under  an  assumed  shape ;  some- 
times compelled  by  magical  skill,  and  some- 
times doing  voluntary  service.  In  Eastern 
stories,  nothing  is  more  common  than  the 
mention  of  magic  gems,  rings,  &c,  to  which 
are  attached  genii,  sometimes  good,  some- 
times bad;  but  in  modern  Christian  Eu- 
rope, the  notion  of  familiart  has  always 
been  restricted  to  evil  spirits. 

FAM'ILT,  the  collective  body  of  persons 
who  live  in  one  house,  under  one  head. 
Also  the  kindred  or  lineage  of  a  person: 
thus  the  Israelites  were  a  branch  of  the 
family  of  Abraham ;  and  the  descendants 
of  Reuben,  of  Manasseh,  &c.  were  called 

families. Family,  in  natural  history,  any 

order  of  animals,  or  other  natural  produc- 
tion allied  to  each  other  by  certain  distinc- 
tive characteristics. Family  of  curvet,  in 

mathematics,  a  congeries  of  several  kinds  of 
curves,  all  of  which  are  defined  by  the  same 
equation,  but  in  a  different  manner,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  orders. 

FANATIC,  one  who  indulges  wild  and 
extravagant  notions  of  religion,  and  some- 
times exhibits  strange  motions  and  pos- 
tures, and  vehement  vociferation  in  reli- 
gious worship. The  ancients  called  those 


fanatici  who  passed  their  time  in  temples 
(fana),  and  being  often  seised  with  a  kind  of 
enthusiasm,  as  if  inspired  by  the  divinity, 
exhibited  wild  and  antic  gestures.  Pru- 
dentius  represents  them  as  cutting  and 
slashing  their  arms  with  knives:  shaking 
the  head  was  also  common  among  the  fana- 
tici; hence  the  word  was  applied  to  diffe- 


rent religious  sects  who,  on  their  first  an- 
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pretending  to  inspiration. 


pearance  amongst  us,  sought  notoriety 
the  extravagance  of  their  actions  and  by 


FANDANGO,  an  old  Spanish  dance, 
which  proceeds  gradually  from  a  slow  and 
uniform  to  the  most  lively  motion.  It  is 
seldom  danced  but  at  the  theatre,  and  in 
the  parties  of  the  lower  classes ;  nor  is  it 
even  then  customary  to  dance  it  with  those 
voluptuous  looks  and  attitudes  which  dis- 
tinguish the  true  fandango.  There  is  ano- 
ther species  of  fandango,  called  the  bolero, 
the  motions  and  steps  of  which  are  slow 
and  sedate,  but  grow  rather  more  lively 
towards  the  end.  In  these  dances  the  time 
is  beat  by  castanets. 

FANFARE  (French),  a  short,  lively,  loud, 
and  warlike  niece  of  music,  composed  for 
trumpets  and  kettle-drums.  Also,  small, 
lively  pieces,  performed  on  hunting-horns, 
in  the  chase.  From  its  meaning  is  derived 
fanfaron,  a  boaster,  and  fanfaronade,  boast- 
ing. 

FAN'-PALM,  in  botany,  the  Corypha  um- 
bracultfera,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
trees,  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  Malabar,  and 
the  East-Indies.  It  attains  the  height  of 
60  or  70  feet,  with  a  straight,  cylindrical 
trunk,  crowned  at  the  summit  by  a  tuft  of 
enormous  leaves,  which  separate  near  the 
outer  margin  into  numerous  leaflets,  and 
are  usually  18  feet  long,  exclusive  of  the 
leaf-stalk,  and  14  broad;  a  single  one  being 
sufficient  to  protect  15  or  20  men  from  the 
rain.  "When  this  palm  (sometimes  called 
the  talipot-tree,  or  the  great  fan-palm)  has 
reached  the  age  of  35  or  40  years,  it  flowers 
— a  long,  conical,  scaly  spadix  rising  to  the 
height  of  SO  feet  from  the  midst  of  the 
crown  of  leaves,  and  separating  into  single 
alternate  branches,  which,  at  the  base,  ex- 
tend laterally  sometimes  20  feet,  the  whole 
covered  with  whitish  flowers,  and  present- 
ing a  most  beautiful  appearance.  The  fruit 
is  very  abundant,  globose,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  requires  14 
months  to  ripen,  after  which  the  tree  soon 
perishes,  flowering  but  once  in  the  whole 
course  of  its  existence.  The  Indians  use 
the  leaves  for  umbrellas,  tents,  or  for  cover- 
ing their  houses;  the  pith,  after  being 
pounded,  is  made  into  a  kind  of  bread, 
which  is  of  great  use  in  times  of  scarcity. 

FANTA'SIA,  in  music,  the  name  gene- 
rally given  to  a  species  of  composition,  sup- 
posed to  be  struck  off  in  the  heat  of  the 
imagination ;  and  in  which  the  composer  is 
allowed  to  give  free  range  to  his  ideas,  un- 
confined  by  the  rules  of  the  science.  Some 
limit  the  term  to  mere  extemporaneous 
effusions,  which  are  transitive  and  evanes- 
cent: differing  from  the  capricio  in  this, 
that  though  the  latter  is  wild,  it  is  the  re- 
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solt  of  premeditation,  and  becomea  perma- 
nent ;  whereas  the  fantatia  when  finished, 
no  longer  exists. 

FARCE,  a  dramatic  piece  or  entertain- 
ment of  low  comic  character.  It  was  origi- 
nally a  droll,  or  petty  ahew  exhibited  by 
mountebanks  and  their  buffoons  in  the 
open  streets,  to  gather  the  people  together. 
It  has,  however,  long  been  removed  from 
the  street  to  the  theatre;  and  instead  of 
being  performed  by  merry-andrews  to 
amuse  the  rabble,  is  acted  by  comedians, 
and  become  the  entertainment  of  a  polite 
audience.  As  the  aim  of  a  farce  is  to  pro- 
mote mirth,  the  dialogue  is  not  refined,  nor 
is  there  any  opportunity  lost  to  excite 
laughter,  however  wild  or  extravagant  the 
plot,  or  however  ridiculous  the  characters. 

FARE,  money  paid  for  the  passage  of  a 
person  in  any  vehicle,  either  by  land  or  by 
water. 

FARl'NA,  in  natural  history,  signifies 
literally  meal  or  flour ;  but  is  also  applied 
to  the  pulverulent  and  glutinous  part  of 
wheat,  and  other  grain,  before  as  well  as 
after  it  has  been  ground. 

FARl'NA  FffiCUNDANS,  among  bota- 
nists, the  impregnating  meal  or  dust  on  the 
apices  or  anthers:  of  flowers,  which,  being 
received  into  the  pistil  or  seed-vessel  of 
plants,  fecundates  the  rudiments  of  the 
seeds  in  the  ovary,  which  otherwise  would 
decay  and  come  to  nothing.  The  manner 
of  obtaining  the  farina  of  plants  for  micros- 
copical observation  is  this :  gather  the 
flowers  in  the  midst  of  a  dry  sun-shiny  day, 
when  the  dew  is  perfectly  off,  then  gently 
shake  off  the  farina,  or  lightly  brush  it  off 
with  n  soft  hiriT-pinaril,,  uji^n  a  piece  of 
wn.  ■  1 1  -•  i  ■•  ■ '  .  i  tiit'n  lake  11  ingle  talc  of 
isiiiffiau  nttttet'ii  tin:  nippers.,  and,  breath- 
ing tj,jil j,  ii  ,i,:.'.mi]Tto  the  farina, 
am  iiuisrtirc  of  rLc  breath  will  make 
that  li|fht  povdM  nit!k  to  it.  If  too  great 
a  quantity  If  fonnd  adhering  to  the  talc, 
blow  o  Htile  of  ii  off;  niid  if  there  is  too 
littlr,  iii-rat he  upon  it  ftgaio,  and  take  up 
more.    When  this  is  done,  put  the  talc  into 

the  -. :"  ji  iliJui.-,  a-J.  -Wring  it  to  the 

microscope,  see  whether  the  little  grains 
are  hud  as  you  desire,  and  if  they  are,  cover 
them  up  with  another  talc,  and  fix  the 
ring,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  talcs 
do  not  press  upon  the  farina  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  alter  the  form. 

FARM,  a  large  portion  of  land,  employed 
in  the  purposes  of  husbandry,  and  let  on 
lease  at  a  certain  yearly  rent.  He  who  holds 
a  farm  and  is  a  tenant  or  lessee  thereof,  is 

&  farmer. "  To  farm,"  in  a  general  sense, 

is  to  hire  at  a  fixed  rent  any  post,  situation, 
or  property,  from  which  larger  but  unfixed 
profits  may  be  obtained ;  thus,  one  agreeing 
to  pay  a  certain  yearly  sum,  in  consideration 
of  receiving  the  tolls  at  a  turnpike,  is  said 
to  farm  the  turnpike. 

FAR'RIERT,  the  art  of  preventing,  or 
curing  the  diseases  of  horses.  This  is  now 
called  the  veterinary  art ;  and  the  smith 
whose  business  it  is  to  shoe  horses  is  deno- 
minated a  farrier.  Indeed,  it  is  said  by 
some,  that  they  were  originally  called  /er- 


tier*,  from  their  working  in  iron,  and  that 
hence  arose  the  word  farrier,  which,  as  they 
also  undertook  the  management  and  core  of 
horses,  designated  their  joint  trade. 

FASCES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  bundles 
of  roda  with  an  axe  in  the  centre  of  each 
bundle  carried  before  the  consuls  as  a  badge 
of  their  office.  The  use  of  the  fasces  was 
introduced  by  the  elder  Tarquin  as  a  mark 
of  sovereign  authority :  in  after  times  they 
were  borne  before  the  consuls,  but  by  turns 
only,  each  having  his  day.  These  latter  had 
twelve  of  them,  carried  by  so  many  lictors. 

FAS'CIA,  in  architecture,  any  flat  mem- 
ber having  a  considerable  breadth  and  but 
a  small  prefecture,  as  the  band  of  an  archi- 
trave, larmier,  &c. In  anatomy,  the  name 

of  any  aponeurotic  expansion  of  muscles 
which  binds  parts  together. 

FASCIAL  IS,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  for 
a  muscle  which  moves  the  leg. 

FASCICULAR,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  root  of  the  tuberous  kind,  with  the  knobs 
collected  in  bundles,  as  in  Pceonia. 

FASCIC'ULITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  fibrous  hornblend,  of  a  fascicular  struc- 
ture. 

FASCICULUS,  in  medicine,  denotes  a 
handful,  or  according  to  some,  as  much  as 
can  be  taken  up  between  the  finger  and 
the  thumb. In  botany,  a  species  of  inflo- 
rescence in  which  several  upright  approxi- 
mating flowers  are  collected  together. 

FASCINATION,  a  kind  of  witchcraft  or 
enchantment  supposed  to  operate  by  the 
influence  of  the  eye.  A  belief  in  fascina- 
tion appears  to  have  been  very  generally 
prevalent  in  most  ages  and  countries.  It 
has  been  till  very  recently,  and  in  some  re- 
mete  districts  is  even  yet,  prevalent  among 
the  Scotch  Highlanders,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Western  islands,  where  the  fear 
of  the  evil  eye  has  led  to  various  precautions 
against  its  influence ;  and  in  Turkey,  when 
a  child  is  born,  it  is  immediately  laid  in  the 
cradle  and  loaded  with  amulets,  while  the 
most  absurd  ceremonies  are  «sed  to  protect 
it  from  the  noxious  fascination  of  some  invi- 
sible demon.  Nay,  the  evil  eye  is  there 
feared  at  all  times,  and  supposed  to  affect 
persons  of  all  ages,  who,  by  their  prosperity, 
may  be  the  objects  of  envy. 

FAS'CINES,  in  fortification,  small 
branches,  or  bavins  bound  up  in  bundles, 
which  are  used  in  raising  batteries,  filling 
up  the  moat,  binding  the  ramparts  where 
the  earth  is  bad,  making  parapets,  &c. 

FAS'CIOLA,  in  entomology,  the  Gourd 
Worm,  or  Fluke:  a  kind  of  flat  worm  often 
found  in  the  intestines  of  animals. 

FASHION-FIECE8,  in  ships,  the  hind- 
most timbers  which  terminate  the  breadth, 
and  form  the  shape  of  the  stern. 

FAS'SAITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety  of 
augite,  found  in  Fassa,  in  the  TyroL 

FASTI,  in  antiquity,  the  name  of  the  Ro- 
man calendar,  in  which  were  set  down  all 
days  of  feasts,  pleadings,  games,  ceremo 
nies,  the  names  of  their  officers,  and  other 
public  concerns  throughout  the  year. 

-  FASTS,  occasional  abstinence  from  food, 
on  days  appointed  by  public  authority  to  be 
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observed  in  fasting  and  humiliation.  So- 
lemn fasts  have  been  observed  in  all  ages 
and  nations,  especially  in  times  of  mourn- 
ing and  affliction.  Among  the  Jews,  besides 
their  stated  fast  days,  they  were  occasion- 
ally enjoined  in  the  time  of  any  public  ca- 
lamity. They  were  observed  upon  the  se- 
cond and  fifth  days  of  the  week,  beginning 
an  hour  before  sunset,  and  continuing  till 
midnight  on  the  following  day.  On  these 
occasions  they  always  wore  •aekclotk  next 
their  skins,  rent  their  clothes,  which  were 
of  coarse  white  stuff;  sprinkled  ashes  on 
their  heads;  went  barefoot;  and  neither 
washed  their  hands  nor  anointed  their  bo- 
dies as  usual.  They  thronged  the  temple, 
made  long  and  mournful  prayers,  and  had 
every  external  appearance  of  humiliation 
and  dejection.  In  order  to  complete  their 
abstinence,  at  night  they  were  allowed  to 
eat  nothing  but  a  little  bread  dipped  in 
water,  with  some  salt  for  seasoning,  except 
they  chose  some  bitter  herbs  and  pulse. 
Our  Saviour,  by  condemning  some  abuses 
committed  in  fasting,  plainly  intimates  that 
it  is  a  duty,  though  he  does  not  enjoin  it. 

FAT,  in  anatomy,  an  oleaginous  matter, 
secreted  from  the  blood,  and  filling  up  the 
cavity  of  the  adipose  cells.  Its  uses  are, 
1.  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  covering  to  the  body, 
in  order  to  defend  it  from  cold  and  other 
injuries ;  2.  to  defend  the  more  tender  and 
sensible  parts  from  being  too  strongly  vel- 
licated  by  the  salts;  3.  to  preserve  in  good 
order  the  flexion  of  the  muscles,  of  the 
cutis,  and  of  the  other  parts  between  and 
about  which  it  is  placed;  4.  to  facilitate 
the  motions  of  some  parts,  as  the  eyes, 
jaws,  Ac ;  5.  to  fill  up  a  number  of  empty 
intersticial  spaces,  and  by  that  means  to 
add  greatly  to  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of 
the  parts,  as  is  evidently  the  case  in  the 
face,  the  neck,  Ac. ;  and  6.  to  prevent  the 
painful  pressure  and  attrition  of  the  parts, 
particularly  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  Ac, 
where  the  fat  is  copiously  disposed,  and 
serves  in  the  «place  of  a  cushion  for  the 
muscular  flesh  to  rest  upon.  There  is  also 
great  reason  to  suppose,  that  when  the 
Body  does  not  receive  nourishment  in  the 
usual  way,  the  regress  of  the  fat  into  the 

veins  supplies  that  defect. Fat$  vary  in 

consistence,  colour,  and  smell,  according 
to  the  animals  from  which  they  are  ob- 
tained ;  thus,  they  are  generally  fluid  in  the 
cetaceous  tribes,  soft  and  rank-flavoured  in 
the  carnivorous,  solid  and  nearly  scentless 
in  the  ruminants,  usually  white  and  copi- 
ous in  well-fed  young  animals,  yellowish  and 
more  scanty  in  the  old.    Their  consistence 


production;  being  firmer  under  the  skin, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  kidm 
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varies  also  according  to  the  organ  of  their 
*     "        *  firmer       * 

>urhoo< 
among  the  movable  viscera.  The 
animal  oils  and  fats  combine  with  the  alka- 
lies, and  form  with  these  perfect  soaps. 
With  some  of  the  earths,  and  metallic 
oxydes  also,  they  form  saponaceous  com- 
pounds ;  and  they  even  facilitate  theoxyda- 
tion  of  some  of  the  metals,  as  copper  and 
mercury,  by  the  atmospheric  air.  Animal 
fat  is  not  homogeneous,  but  consists  of  two 


substances,  steorta*  and  elstat,  the  former 
of  which  is  solid,  the  latter  liquid,  at  com- 
mon temperatures,  and  on  the  different 
proportions  of  which  its  degree  of  consist- 
ence depends. 

FATALISM,  the  belief  of  an  unchange- 
able destiny,  to  which  every  thing  is  sub- 
ject, uninfluenced  by  reason,  and  indepen- 
dent of  a  controlling  cause;  the  doctrine, 
in  short,  which  teaches  that  all  things  take 
place  by  an  inevitable  necessity. 

FATA  MORGA'NA,  a  singular   aerial 

¥henomenon  seen  in  the  straits  of  Messina, 
'his  atmospherical  refraction  is  not,  how- 
ever, altogether  confined  to  that  locality,  it 
having  occasionally  been  seen  on  our  own 
coasts.  But  we  will  describe  it  as  it  there 
appears :  "  When  the  rising  sun  shines  from 
that  point  whence  its  incident  ray  forms  an 
angle  of  about  46°  on  the  sea  of  Beggio, 
and  the  bright  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
bay  is  not  disturbed  either  by  the  wind  or 
current,  when  the  tide  is  at  its  height,  and 
the  waters  are  pressed  up  by  currents  to  a 
great  elevation  in  the  middle  of  the  chan- 
nel, the  spectator  being  placed  on  an 
eminence,  with  his  back  to  the  sun  and  his 
face  to  the  sea,  the  mountains  of  Messina 
rising  like  a  wall  behind  it,  and  forming 
the  back-ground  of  the  picture,— on  a  sud- 
den there  appears  in  the  water,  as  in  a 
catoptric  theatre,  various  multiplied  ob- 
jects— numberless  series  of  pilasters,  arches, 
castles,  well-delineated  regular  columns, 
lofty  towers,  superb  palaces,  with  balconies 
and  windows,  extended  alleys  of  trees,  de- 
lightful plains,  with  herds  and  flocks,  armies 
of  men  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  many 
other  things,  in  their  natural  colours  and 
proper  actions,  passing  rapidly  in  succes- 
sion along  the  surface  of  the  sea,  during 
the  whole  of  the  short  period  of  time  while 
the  above-mentioned  causes  remain.  All 
these  objects,  which  are  exhibited  in  the 
Fata  Morgana,  are  proved  by  the  accurate 
observations  of  the  coast  and  town  of  Reg- 
gio,  by  P.  Minasi,  to  be  derived  from  objects 
on  shore.  If,  in  addition  to  the  circum- 
stances we  before  described,  the  atmosphere 
be  highly  impregnated  with  vapour,  and 
dense  exhalations,  not  previously  dispersed 
by  the  action  of  the  wind  and  waves,  or 
rarified  by  the  sun,  it  then  happens,  that 
in  this  vapour,  as  in  a  curtain  extended 
along  the  channel  to  the  height  of  above 
forty  palms,  and  nearly  down  to  the  sea, 
the  observer  will  behold  the. scene  of  the 
same  objects  not  only  reflected  from  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  but  likewise  in  the  air, 
though  not  so  distinctly  or  well  defined  as 
the  former  objects  of  the  sea.  Lastly,  if 
the  air  be  slightly  hasy  and  opaque,  and  at 
the  same  time  dewy,  and  adapted  to  form 
the  iris,  then  the  above-mentioned  objects 
will  appear  only  at  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
as  in  the  first  case:  but  all  vividly  coloured 
or  fringed  with  red,  green,  blue,  and  other 
prismatic  colours." 

FATE,  destiny  depending  on  a  superior 
cause  and  uncontrollable.  According  to 
the  Stoics,  every  event  is  determined  by 
Fate ;  and  in  the  sense  in  which  the  mo- 
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dams  use  the  word,  it  implies  the  order  or 
determination  of  Providence. 

FATHER,  in  church  history,  is  applied 
to  ancient  authors  who  have  preserved  in 
their  writings  the  tradition  of  the  charch. 
Thus,  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Basil,  Ac.  are 
called  Greek  fathers,  and  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  Ambrose  Latin  fathers.  No  author 
who  wrote  later  than  the  12th  century  is 
dignified  with  the  title  of  father.  It  is  also 
a  title  of  honour  given  to  prelates  and  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church,  to  the  superiors  of 
convents,  to  congregations  of  ecclesiastics, 
and  to  persons  venerable  for  their  age  or 
quality.    Thus,  we  say,  "the  right  reverend 

father  in  God,"  "  holy  father,"  &c He 

who  creates,  invents,  or  composes  anything; 
thus,  God  as  creator  is  the  father  of  all 
men ;  Jabal  was  the  father  of  such  as  dwell 
in  tents ;  Homer  is  considered  as  the  father 
of  epic  poetry ;  a  wise  and  affectionate  king 
is  called  the  father  of  his  country,  ftc— 
Adoptive  father,  he  who  adopts  the  children 
of  another  and  acknowledges  them  as  his 

own. Natural  father,  the  father  of  an 

illegitimate  child. Putative  father,  one 

who  is  only  reputed  to  be  the  father.—— 
Father-in-law,  the  father  of  one's  husband 

or  wife. Father-land,  the  native  land  of 

of  one's  father  or  ancestors. 

FATH'OM,  a  measure  of  six  feet ;  used 
chiefly  at  sea  in  sounding  the  depth  of  water, 
measuring  cordage,  &c. 

FAULTS,  a  term  applied  by  miners  to 
the  fractures  or  interruptions  in  various 
strata. 

FAUNA'LIA,  three  Roman  festivals  an- 
nually observed  in  honour  of  the  god  Faunut . 
The  first  was  kept  on  the  ides  of  February, 
the  second  on  the  16th  of  the  calends  of 
March,  and  the  third  on  the  nones  of  De- 
cember. The  sacrifices  on  these  occasions 
were  lambs  and  kids.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  Roman  Faunus  was  the  same  with  the 
Greek  Pan. 

FAUNS,  rural  deities,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, represented  with  horns  on  their 
heads,  sharp  pointed  ears,  and  the  rest  of 
their  bodies  like  goats.  They  were  the  my- 
thological demi-gods  of  woods  and  forests, 
thence  called  tylvan  deities. 

FAUX  JOUR,  (French),  faUe  light;  a 
term  used  in  the  fine-arts,  signifying  that  a 
picture  is  placed  so  that  the  light  falls  upon 
it  from  a  different  side  from  that  which  the 
painter  has  represented  the  light  in  the 
picture  as  falling  upon  objects,  or  that  it  is 
covered  with  a  bright  glare,  so  that  nothing 
can  beproperly  distinguished. 

FAVIS'SjE,  large  vaults  under  ground 
in  the  area  of  the  Roman  capitol,  where  the 
Romans  carefully  lodged  and  deposited  with 
a  degree  of  religious  care  the  old  statues, 
and  other  sacred  utensils,  when  they  hap- 
pened to  be  broken :  such  a  superstitious 
veneration  did  they  pay  to  every  thing  be- 
longingto  the  capitol. 

FAWN,  a  young  deer ;  a  buck  or  doe  of 
the  first  year. 

FE'ALTT,  in  feudal  law,  an  oath  taken 
on  the  admittance  of  any  tenant  to  be  true 
to  the  lord  of  whom  he  held  his  land.  Under 


the  feudal  system  of  tenures,  every  vassal 
or  tenant  was  bound  to  be  true  and  faithful 
to  his  lord,  and  to  defend  him  against  his 
enemies :  the  tenant  was  called  a  liege  man ; 
the  land  a  liege  fee ;   and  the  superior,  a 
Kegelord. 
FEASTS,  or  FESTIVALS,  in  a  religious 
use,  are  anniversary  times  of  feasting  and 
anksgiving,  such  as  Christmas,  Easter, 
Ac.    Feasts  were  of  divine  institution ;  in- 
tended by  the  Deity  to  perpetuate  among 
his  chosen  people,  the  Jews,  the  memory 
of  his  mercies  and  miracles ;  as  well  as  to 

y. 1:__  a.  *_:  —  j_u:_  v_«.__:_..   *i._  -Wi*-^ 

till  lni'r:.*  ami  fiuuilin,  bj  brj&gtng  tWoa 
together  on  *olemn  oerwuona,  and  offering 

up  ihi-ix  ibnukpi^ivHipn  in  llii-  bnly  City. 

Aim  •  i  Christian!.  tnvrt\itltj#t\it*  are  those 
which,  <L«'|wrid:iij|r  cm  BJdtrefeBttt&li  Hi  .la- 
ttons,  do  nnf  always  it-turn  uu  1 1  a ■  -  IMae 
days  nS the  year.  Of  these,  thu  principal  is 
RuccTj  wrhk-h  lixca  all  the  rets,  att  i'nlin- 
8dJiili«y,  *•:>•  .1  I'lida*.  Acli-Wj'Jticadiif,  Sex- 
agusinm,  AwuUMOo-d'ir,  f'fctiriv.'  -r,  'i-.w!  Tri- 
nity SmiiLny.  immovable  feaufi,  those wliich 
ar»-  famntJimly  rclphrnted  un  the  name  day; 
of  tbi.'*p.  t  lie  prixi npal  hit  L'kiriatnuLs-day} 
or  i  Iks  N  I'.UHty,  the  CirriiTimsllMH,  Epiphany, 
QHlfflmiBJ  "!■  tin':  I'li-iiicYirinh,  |,jnlv-«luy 
or  lite  Atmuurintk^n.  Alt  Saints,  ni!<l  All- 
SnnU,  Kint  i Ik"  tlriys  of  'he-  wend  Hpottlrs. 
—The  i'uur  quarterly  feasts,  or  su.i<_J.  unics 
whereon  rent  on  leases  is  usually  reserved 
to  be  paid,  are  Lady-day,  or  the  annuncia- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  the  25th  of 
March;  the  nativity  of  St,  John  the  Bap- 
tist, on  the  24th  of  June ;  the  feast  of  St. 
Michael  the  arch-angel,  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember; and  Christmas,  or  rather  of  St. 
Thomas  the  apostle,  on  the  21st  of  Decem- 
ber.  The  feasts  of  the  ancient*  were  con- 
ducted with  great  ceremony.  The  guests 
wore  white  garments,  decorated  themselves 
with  garlands,  and  often  anointed  the 
head,  beard,  and  breast  with  fragrant  oils. 
The  banqueting  room  was  also  often  adorn- 
ed with  garlands  and  roses,  which  were 
hung  over  the  table,  as  the  emblem  of  si- 
lence :  hence  the  common  phrase,  to  com- 
municate a  thing  sub  rota  (under  the  rose). 
The  luxurious  Romans  drank  out  of  crys- 
tal, amber,  and  the  costly  murra  (a  kind  of 
porcelain  introduced  by  Pompey),  as  well  as 
onyx,  beryl,  and  elegantly  wrought  gold, 
set  with  precious  stones.  After  the  meal 
was  ended,  flute  players,  female  singers, 
dancers  and  buffoons  of  all  kinds,  amused 
the  guests,  or  the  guests  themselves  joined 
in  various  sports  and  games. 

FEATH'ER,  a  general  name  for  the  co- 
vering of  birds ;  it  being  common  to  all  of 
them  to  have  their  whole  body,  or  the  great- 
est part  of  it,  covered  with  feathers  or  plu- 
mage. Feathers  consist  of  a  tube,  a  shaft, 
and  barbs  or  vanes.  The  ru&e  is  a  hollow, 
transparent,  horny  cylinder,  constituting 
the  root  of  the  feather ;  the  shaft  is  elastic, 
and  contains  a  white,  dry,  and  very  light 
pith ;  and  the  barb*  run  in  a  uniform  direc- 
tion, broad  on  one  side,  narrow  on  the  other, 
covering  each  side  of  the  shaft.  The  fea. 
thers  ofbirds  are  periodically  changed,which 
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is  called  moulting.  When  part  of  a  feather 
is  cut  off,  it  does  not  grow'out  again;  and 
a  bird  whose  wings  have  been  clipped,  re- 
mains in  that  state  till  the  next  moulting 
season,  when  the  old  stumps  are  shed,  and 
new  feathers  grow  out.— When  chemically 
analyzed,  feathers  seem  to  possess  nearly 
the  same  properties  with  hair. — They  may 
be  considered  as  of  four  kinds :  1.  quills, 
or  the  feathers  of  the  wings ;  2.  those 
which  cover  the  body ;  3.  the  down  which 
grows  close  to  the  skin  -,  and  4.  the  long 
ones  of  the  tail.  Of  the  first  descrip- 
tion, the  goose,  the  turkey,  and  the  crow, 
supply  those  usually  employed  in  writ- 
ing. The  down  of  the  swan  is  some- 
times made  into  muffs  and  other  articles  of 
dress.  Goose  feathers  are  most  esteemed 
for  beds,  and  they  are  best  when  plucked 
from  the  living  bird,  which  is  done  thrice 
a-year,  in  the  spring,  midsummer,  and  be- 
ginning of  harvest.  The  feathers  of  the 
eider-duck,  called  eider-dovon,  possess  in  a 
superior  degree  all  the  good  qualities  of 
goose  down,  but  it  should  only  be  used  as  a 
covering  to  beds,  for  by  much  pressure  it 

loses   its   elasticity. Feathers   make  a 

considerable  article  in  commerce,  parti- 
cularly those  of  the  ostrich,  heron,  swan, 
peacock,  turkey,  goose,  and  duck.  They 
also  afford  a  source  of  employment  to  the 
phtmaeeier,  or  artisan  who  prepares  them 
for  the  toilette,  to  ornament  the  heads  of 
ladies,  or  to  give  a  finishing  stroke  to  the 
gay  exterior  of  military  men.— Ostrich  fea- 
thers are  imported  from  Algiers,  Tunis, 
Alexandria,  Madagascar,  and  Senegal. 

FEB'RIPUGE,  in  medicine,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  such  medicines  as  mitigate  or 
remove  a  fever. 

FEBltUARYyin  chronology,  the  second 
month  of  the  year,  reckoning  from  January, 
first  added  to  the  calendar  of  Romulus  by 
Numa  Pompilius.  February  derived  its 
name  from  Februa,  a  feast  held  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  this  month,  in  behalf  of  the  mane* 
of  the  deceased,  at  which  ceremony  sacri- 
fices were  performed,  and  the  last  offices 
were  paid  to  the  shades  of  the  defunct. 
February  in  a  common  year  consists  only 
of  28  days,  but  in  the  bissextile  year  it  has 
29,  on  account  of  the  intercalary  day  added 
that  year. 

FB'CIALES,  a  college  of  priests  insti- 
tuted  at  Rome  by  Numa,  consisting  of 
twenty  persons,  selected  out  of  the  best  fa- 
milies. Their  business  was  to  be  arbitra- 
tors of  all  matters  relating  to  war  and  peace, 
and  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  public  faith. 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,  such  a 
government  as  consists  of  several  indepen- 
dent provinces  or  states,  united  under  one 
head;  but  the  degree  to  which  such  states 
give  up  their  individual  rights  may  be  very 
different,  although  as  relates  to  general 
politics  they  have  one  common  interest,  and 
agree  to  be  governed  by  one  and  the  same 
principle.  Of  such  kind  is  the  government 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

FEE,  a  reward  or  recompense  for  profes- 
sional services ;  as  the/««  of  lawyers,  phy- 
sicians, &c.    Public  offices  have  likewise 


their  settled  feet,  for  the  several  branches 
of  business  transacted  in  them. 

FEE-ESTATE,  in  law,  properly  signifies 
an  inheritable  estate  in  land,  held  of  some 
superior  or  lord;  and  in  this  sense  it  is 
distinguished  from  allodium,  which  is  the 
absolute  property  in  land;  It  is  the  theory 
of  the  English  law  that  all  the  lands  of  the 
kingdom,  except  the  royal  domains,  are  held 
in  fee,  or  by  a  tenure,  of  some  superior  lord, 
the  absolute  or  allodial  property  being  only 
in  the  kins,  so  that  all  the  tenures  are 
strictly  feudal.  The  most  ample  estate  a 
person  can  have  is  that  of  fee-simple;  and 
such  an  estate  can  be  had  only  in  property 
that  is  inheritable,  and  of  a  permanent  na- 
ture.— Fee-farm,  a  kind  of  tenure  without 
homage,  fealty,  or  other  service,  except  that 
mentioned  in  the  feoffment ;  which  is  usu- 
ally the  full  rent.  The  nature  of  this  te- 
nure is,  that  if  the  rent  is  in  arrear  or  un- 
paid for  two  years,  then  the  feoffer  and  his 
heirs  may  have  an  aetion  for  the  recovery  of 
his  lands. 

FEEL  ERS,  a  term  generally  applied  to 
the  antenna  of  insects,  which  are  vulgarly 
called  horns :  but,  strictly,  the  feelers  are 
distinguished  from  antenna;  by  being  short, 
naked,  and  placed  near  the  mouth.  They 
are  used  in  searching  for  food. 

FEELING,  one  of  the  five  external 
senses,  by  which  we  obtain  the  ideas  of 
solid,  hard,  soft,  rough,  hot,  cold,  wet,  dry, 
and  other  tangible  qualities.  This  sense  is 
the  coarsest,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
surest  of  all  others  i  it  is  besides  the  most 
universal.  We  see  and  hear  with  small 
portions  of  our  body;  but  we  feel  with  all. 
Nature  has  bestowed  that  general  sensation 
wherever  there  are  nerves,  and  they  are 
everywhere,  where  there  is  life.  Were  it 
otherwise,  the  parts  divested  of  it  might  be 
destroyed  without  our  knowledge.  All  the 
nervous  solids,  while  animated  by  their 
fluids,  have  this  general  sensation  ;  out  the 
papilla  in  the  skin,  those  of  the  fingers  in 
particular,  have  it  in  a  more  exquisite  de- 
gree. Like  every  other  sense,  feeling  is 
capable  of  the  greatest  improvement :  thus 
we  see  that  persons,  born  without  arms, 
acquire  the  nicest  feeling  in  their  toes ; 
and,  in  blind  people,  this  sense  becomes  so 
much  developed,  that  individuals  born  blind, 
and  acquiring  the  faculty  of  sight  in  after 
life,  for  a  long  time  depend  rather  on  their 
feeling  than  on  their  sight,  because  they 
receive  clearer  ideas  through  the  former 
sense. 

FEINT,  in  military  tactics,  a  mock  at- 
tack, made  to  conceal  the  true  one. 

FE'LIS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  the  order 
fera.  This  tribe  is  temperate  in  Its  habits, 
climbs  trees,  sees  best  by  night,  and  when 
falling  from  a  height  lights  on  the  feet: 
waves  the  tail  when  in  sight  of  prey,  and 
refuses  vegetable  food  except  from  neces- 
sity. It  includes  the  lion,  tiger,  cat,  pan- 
ther, &c.,  which  we  accordingly  call  the  fe- 
line race.  , 

FEL'LOES,  the  pieces  of  wood  which 
form  the  circumference  or  circular  part  of 
the  wheel. 
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PELTiOW,  the  member  of  a  college  or 

of  a  corporate  body. This  word  baa  a 

very  wide  and  opposite  meaning;  for  though 
we  say,  in  speaking  of  a  skilful  artist,  this 
man  has  not  his  fellow,  we  also  apply  it  in 
the  most  ignoble  sense,  and  say,  such  a 
one  is  a  mean  or  worthless/rUaw. 

FELLOWSHIP,  in  arithmetic,  a  rule  by 
which  the  loss  and  gain  of  each  particular 
person  in  a  joint-stock  concern  is  disco- 
vered. 

FELO  DE  8E,  in  law,  a  person  that, 
being  of  sound  mind,  and  of  the  age  of  dis- 
cretion, wilfully  causes  his  own  death. 
The  goods  and  chattels  of  a  /e&wfe-w  are 
forfeited  to  the  king:  but  the  coroner's 
jury,  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring into  the  cause  of  death,  &c  fre- 
quently save  the  forfeiture,  by  finding  a 
verdict  of  lunacy;  to  which  they  are  in- 
clined on  a  favourable  interpretation,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  a  person  in  his  senses  to 
do  a  thing  so  contrary  to  nature. 

PEL'ONY,  in  law,  includes  generally  all 
capital  crimes  below  treason,  such  as  mur- 
der, burglary,  &c. ;  and  is  punished  with 
death  or  transportation,  according  to  the 
enormity  of  the  offence. 

FELSPAR,  or  FELDSPAR,  a  mineral 
compound  of  silica,  alumina,  and  potash; 
one  of  the  constituents  of  granite,  softer 
than  quartz,  harder  than  glass,  and  gene- 
rally white,  greyish,  or  reddish.  The  gene- 
ral figure  of  the  numerous  crystals  of  fel- 
spar is  an  oblique  prism,  with  unequally 
produced  planes,  whose  number  varies  from 
four  to  ten.  These  prisms  are  terminated 
by  summits,  ordinarily  composed  of  two 
large  culminating  faces,  and  several  small- 
er faces,  which  seem  to  obey  no  constant 
law  of  arrangement :  hence  it  results,  that 
the  forms  of  felspar  are  among  the  most 
difficult  of  any  to  understand  and  describe. 
In  its  decomposed  state,  felspar  furnishes 
the  petuntte,  or  Cornish  stone,  so  much 
used  in  the  porcelain  and  best  pottery  ma- 
nufactures. 

FELT,  a  sort  of  coarse  wool,  fur,  or  hair, 
used  in  the  making  of  hats.  The  method 
of  working  up  the  materials  into  a  species 
of  cloth,  independently  of  either  spinning 
or  weaving,  is  called  felting.  These  mate- 
rials are  intimately  mixed  together  by  the 
operation  of  bousing,  which  depends  on  the 
vibrations  of  an  elastic  string,  the  rapid 
alternations  of  its  motion  being  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  remove  all  irregular  knots 
and  adhesions  among  the  fibres,  and  to  dis- 
pose them  in  a  very  light  and  uniform  ar- 
rangement. This  texture,  when  pressed 
under  cloths  aud  leather,  readily  unites 
into  a  mass  of  some  firmness;  and  by 
various  subsequent  operations  a  hat  is 
formed. 

FELUCCA,  a  light  open  vessel  with  six 
oars,  much  used  in  the  Mediterranean.  It 
has  this  peculiarity,  that  its  helm  may  be 
used  either  at  the  head  or  the  stern. 

FEMALE-FLOWER,  in  botany,  a  flower 
which  is  furnished  with  the  pistil,  or  fe- 
male organs. 

FE  MALE  SCREW,  a  screw,  the  spiral 


thread  of  which  is  cut  in  the  cavity  of  the 
cylinder.  * 

FEME  COVERT,  in  law,  a  married  wo- 
man, who  is  under  covert  of  her  husband. 
By  the  common  law  of  England,  the  legal 
capacity  of  a  woman  to  contract,  or  sue  and 
be  sued,  separately,  ceases  on  her  mar- 
riage; and  her  husband  becomes  liable  to 

her  debts  existing  at  that  time. Feme 

tola,  a  single  woman.— — Feme-sole  mer- 
chant, a  woman  who  carries  on  trade  alone, 
or  without  her  husband. 

FEM'ININE,  in  grammar,  denoting  the 
female  gender. 

FEM'ORAL,  belonging  to  the  thigh ;  as, 
the  femoral  artery. 

FEN,  a  place  partially  overflowed  with 
water,  abounding  in  bogs,  and  producing 
sedges,   coarse   grass,    or  other  aquatic 

Slants.  The  fens  generally  teem  with  wild 
ucks,  teal,  pike,  eels,  &c. 

FEN'CING,  the  art  of  using  skilfully  a 
sword  or  foil  either  in  attack  or  defence. 
In  the  exercise  of  this  art,  foils  or  thin 
swords  are  used,  which,  being  blunted  at 
the  points,  and  bending  readily,  are  ren- 
dered harmless. 

FEN'-CRICKET,  in  entomology,  Gryllo- 
talpa,  an  insect  that  digs  for  itself  a  little 
hole  in  the  sound. 

FENDERS,  a  sea  term  for  pieces  of  old 
cable,  &c.  hung  over  the  sides  of  a  ship  to 
keep  off  other  ships. 

FENESTRA,  in  anatomy,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  two  openings  or  foramina  within 
the  ear,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the 
oval  and  the  round  fenestra. 

FEN'NEL,  in  botany,  a  fragrant  plant  of 
the  genus  Anetkum,  cultivated  in  gardens. 

FEODUM,  FEOD,  or  FEUD,  in  feudal 
law,  the  right  which  the  vassal  had  in  land, 
&c  to  use  the  same,  and  take  the  profits 
thereof,  rendering  unto  his  lord  such  fees, 
duties,  and  services,  as  belonged  to  mili- 
tary tenure. 

FEOFFMENT,  in  law,  is  a  gift  or  grant 
of  any  manors,  messuages,  lands,  or  tene- 
ments to  another  in/ee,  that  is,  to  him  and 
his  heirs  for  ever,  by  delivery  of  seisin,  and 
possession  of  the  estate  granted.  The 
giver  is  called  the  feoffer,  and  the  person 
who  is  thus  invested  is  called  the  feoffee. 

FER'jE,  in  Ecology,  the  third  order  of 
animals  in  the  Linnaean  system,  including 
such  as  have  from  six  to  ten  conic  fore 
teeth  and  one  tusk ;  as  the  seal,  the  dog, 
the  wolf,  the  hyena,  the  jackal,  the  lynx, 
the  tiger,  the  panther,  &c. 

FER'.*  NATURE,  in  law,  are  beasts 
and  birds  that  are  wild;  as  foxes,  hares, 
wild-ducks,  &c,  in  which  no  person  can 
claim  any  property. 

FERA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  a  festival  ob- 
served among  the  Romans,  on  the  21st  of 
February,  or,  according  to  Ovid,  on  the 
17th,  in  honour  of  the  mane*  of  their  de- 
ceased friends  and  relations.  During  the 
ceremony,  which  consisted  in  making  pre- 
sents at  their  graves,  marriages  were  for- 
bidden, and  the  temples  of  tbe  divinities 
shut  up ;  because  they  fancied  that  during 
this  festival,  departed  spirits  suffered  no 
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pains  in  hell,  but  were  permitted  to  wan- 
der about  their  graves,  and  feast  upon  the 
meats  prepared  for  them. 

PER  DE  FOUBCHETTE.  in  heraldry, 
a  cross  having  at  each  end  a  forked  iron, 
like  that  formerly  used  by  soldiers  to  rest 
their  muskets  on. 

FERENTA'RIA,  in  ancient  Rome,  a  sort 
of  light-armed  soldiers. 

FE'BIA,  in  the  Romish  breviary,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  several  days  of  the  week ;  thus 
Monday  is  the/rria  tteunda,  Tuesday  the 
feria  tertia,  and  so  on. 

FE'RIiE,  in  Roman  antiquity,  holidays, 
or  days  upon  which  they  abstained  from 
business.  The  ferim  were  of  several  kinds, 
namely,  Ferim  ttatwe,  or  stated  festivals; 
ftrim  conceptive  or  movable  feasts ;  ferim 
imperative,  or  occasional  festivals  enjoined 
by  the  consuls  or  other  magistrates  on  some 
public  occasion ;  and  ferim  denicales,  for 
private  occasions.  There  were  also  the 
ferim  Latin*,  kept  by  the  fifty  Latin  towns 
on  Mount  Albanus ;  and  the  ferim  mundimm, 
festivals  kept  for  nine  days  on  the  appear- 
ance of  any  prodigy.— —It  was  a  pollution 
of  the  ferim,  according  to  Maerobius,  if  the 
ret  $aerorum  or  flaminet  saw  any  work  done 
on  them,  and  therefore  they  ordered  procla- 
mation to  be  made  by  the  herald,  that  every 
one  might  abstain  from  work;  and  who- 
ever transgressed  the  order  was  fined. 

FE'RINE,  an  epithet  for  such  beasts  as 
are  wild  and  savage,  as  lions,  tigers,  wolves, 
bears,  Ac. 

FB'RIO,  in  logic,  a  mode  in  the  first 
figure  of  syllogisms,  consisting  of  a  univer- 
sal negative,  a  particular  affirmative,  and  a 
particular  negative.— —A  similar  mode  in 
the  third  figure  of  syllogisms,  is  termed 
ferison. 

FERMENTATION,  that  change  in  the 
principles  of  organic  bodies  which  begins  to 
take  place  spontaneously  as  soon  as  their 
vital  functions  have  ceased,  and  by  them 
are  at  length  reduced  to  their  first  princi- 
ples. Tins  has  been  distinguished  into 
three  stages,  the  vinous,  acetous,  and  putre- 
factive. It  is  ascertained  almost  beyond 
doubt,  that  the  vinous  fermentation  takes 
place  only  in  such  bodies  as  contain  sac- 
charine juices.  In  this  the  most  remark- 
able product  is  a  volatile,  colourless,  slight 
inflammable  fluid,  which  mixes  with  water 
in  all  proportions,  and  is  called  alcohol. 
The  acetous  fermentation  is  distinguished 
by  the  product  known  by  the  name  of  vine- 
gar, which  is  the  least  destructible  of  the 
vegetable  acids.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  fermentation  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  this  acid,  as  there 
are  many  other  chemical  processes  by  which 
it  may  be  obtained  or  produced.  The 
acetous  fermentation  is  conducted  on  a 
large  scale,  for  yielding  the  common  vine- 
gar of  commerce.  In  France,  it  is  prepared 
by  exposing  weak  wines  to  the  air  during 
warm  weather.  In  England,  it  is  made 
from  a  solution  of  brown  sugar,  or  molasses,  j 
or  an  infusion  of  malt.  The  vinegar  thns 
obtained,  however,  always  contains  a  large  | 
quantity  of  mucilaginous  and  other  vegeta- 


ble matters,  the  presence  of  which  renders 
it  liable  to  several  ulterior  changes.  In 
the  putrid  fermentation,  bodies  appear  to 
be  reduced  into  their  most  simple  parts. 
Ammonia  is  the  product  which  has  been 
remarked  as  the  chief  of  this  process,  and 
is  no  doubt  produced  by  the  combination 
of  the  hydrogen  and  nitrogengases,  which 
are  disengaged  together.  Fermentation 
differs  from  effervescence.  The  former  is 
confined  to  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances; the  latter  is  applicable  to  mineral 
substances :  the  former  u  spontaneous ;  the 
latter,  produced  by  the  mixture  of  bodies. 

FERN,  a  weed,  very  common  in  dry  and 
barren  places,  which  is  very  injurious  to 
the  land  in  which  it  has  once  taken  root. 
Ferns  are  of  the  erpptogamia  class,  without 
flowers  or  apparent  germs,  similar  to  lich- 
ens, mushrooms,  and  mosses.  Between 
the  tropics,  several  species  form  small 
trees,  having  something  of  the  aspect  of 
palms,  and  are  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  those  regions. 

FERRA'RIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  *of 
plants,  class  20  Gvnandria,  order  2  Dian- 
dria.  The  species  are  bulbous,  and  include 
the  iris,  narcissus,  &c. 

FER'RET,  an  animal  of  the  genus 
Murteta  or  weasel  tribe,  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  with  red  eyes  and  a  long  snout ;  it 
is  much  used  in  catching  rabbits  and  rats. 

FER'RIC,  pertaining  to  or  extracted 
from  iron.  Ferric  acid  is  the  acid  of 
iron  saturated  with  oxygen. 

FERRI-CAL'CITE,  in  mineralogy,  a 
species  of  calcareous  earth  or  limestone 
combined  with  a  large  portion  of  iron. 

FER'RILITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  trap,  containing  iron  in  the  state  of 

OXFERRO-CY'ANATE,  in  chemistry,  a  salt 
formed  by  the  union  of  ferro-cyanic  acid 
with  a  salifiable  base,  as  the  ferro-cyanate 
of  ammonia  or  potash. 

FERRO-PRU'SSIATE,  in  chemistry,  a 
compound  of  the  ferro-prussic  acid  with  a 
base. 

FERRO-PRU'SSIC,  or  Fbbbo-Cyab'ic, 
in  chemistry,  terms  designating  a  peculiar 
acid,  formed  of  prussic  acid  and  protoxyde 
of  iron. 

FERRO  SILICATE,  in  chemistry,  a 
compound  of  ferro- silicic  acid  with  a  base, 
forming  a  substance  analogous  to  a  salt. 

FERRO-SILrCIC,  in  chemistry,  a  term 
designating  a  compound  of  iron  and  silex. 

FERRU'GINOU8,  of  the  colour  of  rust 
or  the  oxyde  of  iron. 

FER'RUM,  a  genus  of  minerals  of  the 
order  of  metals.    [See  Iaon.1 


FER'ULA,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  sig- 

fies  a  place  separated  from  the  church, 

wherein  the  audiente$  were  kept,  as  not 


being  allowed  to  enter  the  church. Un 

der  the  eastern  empire,  the  ferula  was  the 
emperor's  sceptre,  as  is  seen  on  a  variety  of 
medals;  it  consisted  of  a  long  stem  or 

shank,  and  a  fiat  square  head. Ferula,  or 

Ferule,  an  instrument  of  correction,  in 
schools,  with  which  boys  are  beaten  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand. 
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FERU'LA,  in  botany,  a  genua  of  plants, 
class  5  Pentandria,  order  2  Digynia.  The 
species  are  perennials,  and  consist  of  the 
different  kinds  of  fennel. 

FERULA'CEOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
pertaining  to  reeds  or  canes ;  or  to  plants 
resembling  the  ferula. 

FER'ULJS,  in  surgery,  splinters  or  chips 
of  different  matter,  as  of  wood,  bark,  lea- 
ther, paper,  Ac.  applied  to  bones  that  hare 
been  disjointed,  when  they  are  set  again. 

FER'RY,  the  place  or  passage  where 
boats  pass  over  water  to  convey  passengers. 

FESCEN'INE  V E R S E S,  in  ancient 
Rome,  were  a  sort  of  extemporary  dialogue, 
in  which  the  performers  with  a  gross  and 
rustic  kind  of  raillery  reproached  each 
other,  as  well  as  their  audience,  with  their 
vices  and  foibles.  They  received  their 
name  from  Fescennia,  a  town  in  Tuscany, 
where  this  species  of  rude  poetry  was  first 
used.  Under  cover  of  this  practice  much 
indecency  prevailed;  and  the  emperor  Au- 
gustus therefore  prohibited  it,  as  tending 
to  corrupt  the  public  morals. 

FESSE,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  nine 
honourable  ordinaries,  consisting  of  a  line 
or  belt  drawn  directly  across  the  shield, 
from  side  to  aide,  and  containing  the  third 
part  of  it.  When  figures  are  contained 
within  the  breadth  of  the  fesse,  it  is  said 
to  be  charged,  or  they  are  said  to  be  en 

/ease. Fesae  point,  the  exact  centre  of 

the  escutcheon.— Fesae  ways,  or  in  feste, 
denotes  any  thing  borne  in  the  way  of  a 
fet$e :  that  is,  in  a  rank  across  the  middle 

of  the  shield. Parte  per  fesse,  a  parting 

across  the  middle  of  the  shield,  from  side 
to  side,  through  the  f esse  point. 

FESTFNO,  in  logic,  a  mood  of  syllo- 

fisms  in  the  second  figure,  in  which  the 
rst  proposition  is  a  universal  negative,  the 
second  a  particular  affirmative,  and  the 
third  a  particular  negative. 

FESTIVALS.  [For  the  religious  feasts 
of  the  Christians,  and  the  feasts  of  the 
ancients,  see  Feasts.]  To  which  may  be 
added, — that  although  it  is  impossible  not 
to  recognize  in  these  festivals  a  Jewish, 
and,  in  part,  also  a  pagan  origin,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  subsequently  ordained  by  spe- 
cial ecclesiastical  regulations,  that  they 
should  not  bo  celebrated  in  common  with 
Jews,  heathens,  or  heretics.  In  fact,  to 
prevent  these  festivals  from  degenerating, 
and  to  preserve  the  distinction  between 
.them  ana  the  heathen  customs,  the  Chris- 
tian church  implored  the  exercise  of  the 
civil  powers  for  the  preservation  of  the 
purity  of  the  holidays  and  customs,  and 
for  the  prohibition  of  all  public  amuse- 
ments by  which  the  sanctity  of  divine  wor- 
ship might  be  impaired.  In  this  manner 
the  Christian  festivals  united  the  serious 
and  moral  character  of  the  Jewish  with  a 
certain  freedom  and  cheerfulness,  which 
they  acquired  from  a  system  of  paganism. 

FESTOON',  in  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture,  &c.  an  ornament  representing  flowers, 
fruits,  and  leaves,  intermixed  or  twisted 
together;  suspended  at  the  ends,  and  fall- 
ing  down  in  the  form  of  an  arch. 


FE8TU'CA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  3  Triand Ha,  order  2  Digynia.  The 
species  are  perennials,  and  consist  of  the 
different  kinds  of  fescue-grass. 

FETCCHISM,  or  FETICISM,  the  wor- 
ship of  idols  among  the  negroes  of  Africa, 
among  whom  fetich  is  the  name  by  which 
an  idol  is  designated.  They  believe  that 
the  household  or  family  fetich  narrowly  in- 
spects the  conduct  of  every  individual  in  the 
house,  and  rewards  or  punishes  each  ac- 
cording to  his  deserts. 

FETLOCK,  a  tuft  of  hair  that  grows 
behind  the  pastern  joint  in  the  feet  of 
many  horses. 

FEUD,  an  inveterate  quarrel  between  fa- 
milies or  parties  in  a  state.  The  word  is 
not  applicable  to  wars  between  different 
nations,  but  to  intestine  wars  and  animo- 
sities between  families,  clans,  or  tribes. 

FEUDAL  SYSTEM,  a  form  of  govern- 
ment anciently  subsisting  in  Europe,  and 
which,  about  twelve  centuries  ago,  was  so 
universally  received,  that  Spelman  calls  it 
"  the  law  of  nations  in  our  western  world." 
It  still  forms  the  basis  of  modern  customs, 
and  therefore  every  Briton,  who  would  un- 
derstand the  history  of  his  country,  the 
origin  of  its  political  constitution,  the  te- 
nure  of  its  landed  property,  and  the  general 
basis  of  its  polity,  should  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  it.  With  respect  to  the 
origin  of  this  system,  we  are  told  that  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  military  policy  of  the 
Celtic  or  northern  nations,  known  by  the 
names  of  Goths,  Vandals,  Franks,  Hunns, 
and  Lombards,  who  overran  Europe  on  the 
declension  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
brought  it  with  them  from  the  countries 
out  of  which  they  emigrated.  According 
to  the  feudal  scheme,  a  victorious  leader 
allotted  considerable  portions  of  land,  called 
feoda,  fiefs,  ox  feuds,  to  his  principal  officers, 
who  in  their  turn,  divided  their  possessions 
among  their  inferiors;  and  the  condition 
upon  which  these  rewards  were  given,  was 
that  of  faithful  military  service  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  To  this  they  engaged 
themselves  by  an  oath  of  fealty;  in  the 
event  of  a  breach  of  which,  either  by  not 

Serforming  the  service  agreed  upon,  or  by 
eserting  their  lord  in  time  of  battle,  &c, 
the  lands  were  to  return  to  their  original 
possessor.  Every  person,  therefore,  who 
was  a  feudatory,  «.  e.  who  had  received 
lands,  was  bound  to  do  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  defend  the  lord  of  his  fee ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  was  no  less 
subordinate  to  his  immediate  superior ;  and 
so  on  up  to  the  prince  himself.  Thus  the 
several  orders  of  vassals  formed  a  system 
of  concentric  circles,  of  which  each  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  next,  and  all 
moved  around  a  common  centre,  the  king, 
as  the  supreme  feudal  lord.  As  there  was 
a  graduated  scale  from  the  lowest  vassal  to 
the  prince  or  lord  paramount  of  the  terri- 
tory, every  man's  interest  was  involved  in 
the  security  of  the  whole ;  and  every  man 
was  a  pledge  of  security  to  his  neighbour. 
In  the  midst  of  that  disinterestedness  of 
sentiment  which  belongs  to  a  rude  state  of 
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society,  the  connection  of  the  lord  and  his 
vassal  was  of  the  most  admirable  nature ; 
and,  as  is  the  end  of  all  social  combinations, 
each  individual  contributed  to  support  that 
strength  by  which  he  was  protected.  But 
besides  these  feudal  grants,  which  were 
held  only  on  the  terms  of  military  service 
above  mentioned,  there  were  others  called 
allodial,  which  were  given  upon  more  en- 
larged principles.  To  these  every  free  man 
had  a  title,  and  could  not  only  claim  his 
territory  as  well  as  the  rest,  but  dispose  of 
it  at  his  pleasure.  A  part  of  their  freedom 
consisted  in  liberty  to  go  to  the  wars ;  for 
this,  in  the  times  to  which  we  are  refer- 
ring, was  the  only  way  to  acquire  any  de- 
gree of  renown.  Only  the  serfs  or  villeins, 
were  destined  to  follow  the  arts  of  peace. 
The  feudal  vassals,  properly  so  called,  con- 
stituted the  army;  while  the  national  mi- 
litia was  composed  of  the  allodial  proprie- 
tors. It  has,  however,  often  been  argued, 
that  the  bare  theory  of  feudal  govern- 
ment, as  a  permanent  institution,  how- 
ever fair-seeming,  is  hollow ;  that  the  fa- 
mily connexion  it  supposes  could  be  but  a 
source  of  minute,  domestic  tyranny ;  and 
that  in  their  best  period,  the  customs 
enumerated  must  have  been  liable  to  the 
grossest  abuse.  In  process  of  time,  the 
evil  increased  to  an  enormous  height ;  and 
even  the  political  value  of  the  system  de- 
cayed. In  its  vigour,  it  had  at  least  con- 
stituted a  regular,  powerful,  and  compact 
system  of  government ;  a  unanimity  had 
pervaded  the  various  departments  of  the 
state;  and  while  the  power  was  internally 
diffused,  it  presented  to  foreign  nations  a 
united  and  formidable  front.  As  the  ideas 
engendered  by  property  advanced,  and  the 
great  grew  more  avaricious  of  money  than 
of  glory ;  and  when,  it  ought  perhaps  to 
be  added,  man's  notions  of  right  and  order 
became  more  correct,  nothing  was  heard 
of  but  the  enormities  of  the  powerful,  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  humbler  classes;  and 
the  strength  of  feudal  governments  de- 
clined amidst  a  spirit  of  disaffection  too 
universal  to  be  checked.— —Mr.  Hallam,  in 
his  work  on  the  Middle  Ages,  ably  exhibits 
a  picture  of  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  feudal  system:  a  portion  of 
which  we  will  here  abridge.  If,  says  he, 
we  look  at  the  feudal  polity  as  a  scheme  of 
civil  freedom,  it  bears  a  noble  countenance. 
To  the  feudal  law  it  is  owing,  that  the 
very  names  of  right  and  privilege  were  not 
swept  away,  as  in  Asia,  by  the  desolating 
hand  of  power.  The  tyranny  which,  on 
every  favourable  moment,  was  breaking 
through  all  barriers,  would  have  rioted 
without  control,  if,  when  the  people  were 
poor  s9d  disunited,  the  nobility  had  not 
been  brave  and  free.  So  far  as  the  sphere 
of  feudality  extended,  it  diffused  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  and  the  notions  of  private  right. 
The  bulk  of  the  people,  it  is  true,  were 
degraded  by  servitude ;  but  this  had  no 
connexion  with  the  feudal  tenures.  As  a 
school  of  moral  discipline,  the  feudal  in- 
stitutions were  perhaps  most  to  be  valued. 
Society  had  sunk,  for   several    centuries 


after  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire, 
into  a  condition  of  utter  depravity  ;  where, 
if  any  vices  could  be  selected  as  more 
eminently  characteristic  than  others,  they 
were  falsehood,  treachery,  and  ingratitude. 
In  slowly  purging  off  the  lees  of  this  ex- 
treme corruption,  the  feudal  spirit  exerted 
its  ameliorating  influence.  Violation  of 
faith  stood  first  in  the  catalogue  of  crimes, 
most  repugnant  to  the  very  essence  of  a 
feudal  tenure,  most  severely  and  promptly 
avenged,  most  branded  by  general  infamy. 
The  feudal  law-books  breathe  throughout 
a  spirit  of  mutual  obligation.  The  feudal 
course  of  jurisdiction  promoted,  what  trial 
by  peers  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  promote, 
a  keener  feeling  and  readier  perception  of 
moral  as  well  as  of  legal  distinctions.  And 
as  the  judgment  and  sympathy  of  mankind 
are  seldom  mistaken  in  these  great  points 
of  veracity  and  justice,  except  through  the 
temporary  success  of  crimes,  or  the  want 
of  a  definite  standard  of  right,  they  gra- 
dually recovered  themselves,  when  law 
precluded  the  one  and  supplied  the  other. 
In  the  reciprocal  services  of  lord  and 
vassal,  there  was  ample  scope  for  every 
magnanimous  and  disinterested  energy. 
The  heart  of  man,  when  placed  in  circum- 
stances which  have  a  tendency  to  excite 
them,  will  seldom  be  deficient  in  such 
sentiments.  No  occasions  could  be  more 
favourable,  than  the  protection  of  a  faith- 
ful supporter,  or  the  defence  of  a  beneficent 
suzerain,  against  such  powerful  aggression, 
as  left  little  prospect  except  of  sharing  in 
his  ruin.  From  these  feelings,  engendered 
from  the  feudal  relation,  has  sprung  up 
the  peculiar  sentiment  of  personal  rever- 
ence and  attachment  towards  a  sovereign, 
which  we  denominate  loyalty ;  alike  distin- 
guishable from  the  stupid  devotion  of 
eastern  slaves,  and  from  the  abstract  re- 
spect with  which  free  citizens  regard  their 
chief  magistrate.  Men  who  had  been  used 
to  swear  fealty,  to  profess  subjection,  to 
follow,  at  home  and  in  the  field,  a  feudal 
superior  and  his  family,  easily  transferred 
the  same  al'"— ^ncc  to  tTir>  iri^r.r.rr1  .    It 

was  a  very  powerful  finding  n-Lii  1 ild 

make  the  brnvcnL  men  put  up  with  slights 
and  ill-tree  timut  at  the  band*  as*  their 
sovereign  j  or  cull  forth  all  iIils  em  of 

disinterested  eiertiiin  for  one  m/feaui  iliey 
never  saw,  or  in  whoso  cparacii-r  ilisre 
was  nothing  to  aitc-clu,  In  it^ra  when  the 
rights  of  th is  eirinmuiiitj'  were  uufcl?,  this 
sentiment  wm  one  pent  preaervntivc  of 
society  ;  and  thon^li  tuSlati'-ral  or  even  sub- 
servient  to  HIM*.- i-ul'ir..-1-il  gsineinlst,  a  is 
still  indispensahla  to  Ihn  (i-iwuitolli!?  and 
permanence  of  every  monarch)--  In  a  mo- 
ral view,  loi  J.iy  W  *wuc-tJ>  pcrLiita  leu 
tendency  to  refine  and  elevate  the  heart 
than  patriotism  itself ;  and  holds  a  middle 
place  in  the  scale  of  human  motives,  as 
they  ascend  from  the  grosser  inducements 
of  self-interest,  to  the  furtherance  of  gene- 
ral happiness,  and  conformity  to  the  pur- 
poses of  Infinite  Wisdom. 

FE'VER,  in  medicine,  a  disease  charac- 
terized by  an  increase  of  heat,  an  accelc- 
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rated  poise,  great  thirst,  and  an  impaired 
state  of  several  functions.  The  varieties 
are  numerous;  but  the  grand  division  is 
into  remitting  fevers,  which  subside  or 
abate  at  intervals;  intermitting  fevers, 
which  intermit  or  entirely  cease  at  inter- 
vals ;  and  continued  fevers,  which  neither 
remit  nor  intermit. 

FEUIL'LANS,  an  order  of  bare-footed 
monks,  who  observe  the  same  rules  with 
the  Benardines. 

FI'AT,  in  law,  a  short  order  or  warrant 
signed  by  a  judge,  for  making  out  and  al- 
lowing certain  processes. Fiat  jvstitia 

are  the  words  written  by  the  king  on  his 
warrant  to  bring  a  writ  of  error  in  parlia- 
ment, &c. 

FIB'RINB,  in  chemistry,  a  peculiar  or- 
ganic compound,  found  both  in  animals  and 
vegetables.  It  is  a  soft  solid,  of  a  greasy 
appearance,  insoluble  in  water,  which  soft- 
ens in  the  air,  becoming  viscid,  brown,  and 
semi-transparent.  It  exists  in  chyle;  it 
enters  into  the  composition  of  blood ;  and 
it  forms  the  chief  part  of  muscular  flesh. 
As  the  basis  of  flesh  it  is  a  very  nutritious 
substance,  and  is  essential  to  the  suste- 
nance of  carnivorous  animals. 

'FI'BRE,  in  anatomy,  a  simple  filament, 
serving  to  form  other  parts.  Some  are  hard 
and  elastic;  others  are  soft  and  flexible; 
some  are  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  visible; 
while  others  are  larger  and  appear  to  be 
composed  of  still  smaller  fibres.  They  con- 
stitute the  substance  of  the  bones,  carti- 
lages, muscles,  nerves,  veins,  &c. Fibre 

is  also  used  to  denote  the  slender  filaments 
which  compose  other  bodies,  whether  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  or  mineral ;  but  more  espe- 
cially, the  capillary  roots  of  plants. 

FIB'ROLITE,  a  mineral  that  occurs  with 
corundum,  of  a  white  or  gray  colour,  com- 
posed of  minute  fibres. 

FIBBIL'LA,  in  botany,  the  branch  or 

division  of  a  radical  fibre. In  anatomy, 

fibrill a  sure  small  fibres. 

FIB'ULA,  in  anatomy,  the  outer  and 
smaller  bone  of  the  leg.  It  is  nearly  of  a 
triangular  figure,  and  stands  parallel  to, 
but  distant  from  the  tibia. 

FICTION,  in  law,  a  supposition  that  a 
thing  is  true  without  enquiring  whether  it 
is  or  not,  so  that  it  may  have  the  effect  of 
truth,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  equity. 

FIEF,  a  fee ;  an  estate  held  of  a  superior 
on  condition  of  military  service.  [See  Feu- 
dal Ststbm.] 

FIELD,  in  heraldry,  the  whole  surface  of 
the  shield  or  escutcheon. Field,  in  mili- 
tary tactics,  the  ground  chosen  for  any 

battle. Field,  in  painting,  the  ground  or 

blank  space  on  which  anything  may  be 
drawn. 

FIELD-MAR'SHAL,  the  highest  mili- 
tary officer  in  England. Field-officer,  a 

military  officer  above  the  rank  of  a  captain, 

as  a  major  or  colonel. Field-colours,  in 

war,  are  small  flags  of  about  a  foot  and  a 
half  square,  which  are  carried  along  with 
the  quarter-master  general,  for  marking 
out  the  ground  for  the  squadrons  and  batta- 
lions.  Field-pieces,  small  cannons,  from 


three  to  twelve  pounders,   carried  along 

with  an  army  in  the  field. Field-staff,  a 

weapon  carried  by  the  gunners,  about  the 
length  of  a  halbert,  with  a  spear  at  the  end ; 
having  on  each  side  ears  screwed  on,  like 
the  cock  of  a  match-lock,  where  the  gun- 
ners screw  in  lighted  matches,  when  they 
are  upon  command. Field-works,  in  for- 
tification, are  those  thrown  up  by  an  army 
in  besieging  a  fortress,  or  by  the  besieged  to 
defend  the  place. 

FIE'LD-DUCK,  a  species  of  bustard, 
nearly  as  large  as  a  pheasant. 

FIEliDFABE,  a  migratory  bird,  of  the 
genus  Turdus  or  thrush.  They  pass  the 
summer  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
but  visit  Great  Britain  in  winter. 

FI'CUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  23  Folygamia,  order  3  Trioecia.  The 
species  are  shrubs  or  trees,  the  Ficus  carica, 
Caprificns,  Ficus  Indica,  &c. 

FIERI  FA'CIAS,  in  law,  a  judicial  writ 
commanding  the  sheriff  to  levy  the  debt  or 
damages  on  the  goods  of  one  against  whom 
judgment  has  been  had  in  an  action  of  debt. 

FIFTEF/NTH,  an  ancient  tribute  or  tax 
laid  upon  cities,  boroughs,  &c.  through  all 
England,  and  so  termed  because  it  amount- 
ed to  a  fifteenth  part  of  what  each  city  or 
town  had  been  valued  at ;  or  it  was  a  fif- 
teenth of  every  man's  personal  estate  ac- 
cording to  a  reasonable  valuation.  In 
doomsday-book,  there  are  certain  rates 
mentioned  for  levying  this  tribute  yearly. 

FIG,  the  fruit  of  the  fig-tree  (ficus 
carica).  Figs  are  produced  abundantly  in 
Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and 
northern  Africa.  They  are  of  an  oblong 
shape,  and  of  a  dark  purple  or  brownish 
colour,  with  a  pulp  of  a  sweet  taste.  When 
ripe,  they  are  generally  dried  in  ovens  to 
preserve  them,  and  then  packed  very 
closely  in  the  small  chests  and  baskets  in 
which  we  import  them.  Dried  figs,  with 
barley  bread,  are  now  the  ordinary  food  of 
the  lower  classes  in  Greece  and  the  Archi- 
pelago. 

FIG'URAL,  or  FIGTJRATE  NUM- 
BERS, are  such  as  do  or  may  represent 
some  geometrical  figure  in  relation  to 
which  they  are  always  considered,  as  trian- 
gular numbers,  pentagonal  numbers,  pyra- 
midal numbers,  &c. 

FIGURATIVE,  a  term  applied  to  what- 
ever is  expressed  by  obscure  resemblances ; 
as  the  types  and  mysteries  of  the  Mosaic 
law ;  and  also  to  any  expression  which  is 
not  taken  in  its  primary  and  literal  sense. 

FIG'URE,  in  physics,  denotes  the  sur- 
face or  terminating  extremities  of  any 
body;  and,  considered  as  a  property  of 
body  affecting  our  senses,  is  defined,  a  qua- 
lity which  may  be  perceived  by  two^rf  the 
outward  senses— touch  and  sight. Fi- 
gure, in  geometry,  the  superficies  included 
between  two  or  more  lines ;  and  is  deno- 
minated either  rectilinear,  curvilinear,  or 
mixed,  according  as  the  extremities  are 
bounded  by  right  lines,  curve  lines,  or  both. 
In  the  higher  geometry,  the  term  is  ap- 
plied to  three  mechanical  curves,  called  the 
figure  of  the  secants,  figure  of  the  sines, 
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and  figure  of  the  tangents. Figure,  in 

fortification,  is  the  plan  of  any  fortified 
place,  or  the  interior  polygon,  which,  when 
the  sides  and  angles  are  equal,  is  called  a 
regular,  and  when  unequal,  an  irregular 

figure. Figure,  in  astrology,  signifies  a 

description  of  the  disposition  of  the  hea- 
vens at  a  certain  hour,  in  which  the  places 
of  the  planets  and  stars  are  marked  in  a 
figure  of  twelve  triangles,  called  houses. 

Figure,  in  dancing,  denotes  the  several 

steps  which  the  dancer  makes  in  order  and 
cadence,  considered  as  they  mark  certain 

figures  on  the  floor. Figure,  in  rhetoric, 

a  mode  of  speaking  or  writing  in  which 
words  are  deflected  from  their  ordinary 
signification,  thereby  expressing  a  passion 
with  more  emphasis  and  beauty  than  by 
the  ordinary  way.  Rhetorical  figures  are 
often  highly  serviceable  as  well  as  orna- 
mental, and  serve  to  awaken  and  fix  atten- 
tion ;  but  they  are  to  be  used  with  prudence 
and  caution ;  for  whatever  is  described  in  a 
multitude  of  words,  or  is  carried  on  to  a 
disproportionate  length,  fails  of  the  end 
proposed,  and  grows  tiresome  rather  than 
pleasing.  The  principal  figures  of  rhetoric 
are  the  metaphor,  allegory,  simile,  and  per- 
sonification ;  which,  with  their  further  di- 
visions into  hyperbole,  climax,  antithesis, 
&c.,  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
heads. Figure,  in  painting  and  design- 
ing, denotes  the  lines  and  colours  which 
form  the  representation  of  any  animal,  but 
more  particularly,  of  a  human  personage. 
Thus  a  painting  is  said  to  be  full  of  figures, 
when  there  are  many  representations  of 
men ;  and  a  landscape  is  said  to  be  without 
figures,  when  there  is  nothing  but  natural 
scenery. Figures,  in  arithmetic,  are  cer- 
tain characters  whereby  we  denote  any 
number  which  may  be  expressed  by  any 
combination  of  the  nine  digits,  &c. 

FIL'ACER,  an  officer  of  the  common- 
pleas,  so  called  from  his  filing  the  writs  on 
which  he  makes  out  processes.  There  are 
fourteen  of  these  officers,  who  are  severally 
allotted  to  particular  divisions  and  coun- 
ties, and  make  out  all  original  processes, 
real,  personal  and  mixed. 

FIL'AMENT,  in  botany,  the  thread-like 
part  of  the  stamen,  which  supports  the 
anther. 

FILA'RIA,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the 
class  Vermes,  and  order  Inteatina :  the  most 
destructive  is  the  Filaria-medinensis,  or 
Guinea-worm ;  which  inhabits  both  Indies, 
and  is  frequent  in  the  morning-dew,  whence 
it  enters  the  naked  feet  of  the  slaves,  and 
creates  the  most  troublesome  itching,  ac- 
companied with  inflammation  and  fever. 
It  is  frequently  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in 
length,  and  not  larger  than  a  horse-hair. 

FILE,  in  mechanics,  an  instrument  used 
in  smoothing  and  polishing  metals,  formed 
of  iron  or  steel,  and  cut  in  little  furrows. 
Files  are  called  by  different  names,  accord- 
ing to  their  various  degrees  of  fineness; 
and  are  also  distinguished  from  their  shape, 
as  flat,  half-round,  three-square, four-square 
and  round. 

FILI'CES,  in  bbtany,  an  order  of  plants 


of  the  class  Cryptogamia  in  the  Linnsean 
system,  including  the  fern,  horse-tail,  ad- 
der's tongue,  maiden-hair,  spleenwort,  &c. 

FIL'IFORM,  in  botany,  having  the  form 
of  a  thread  or  filament;  as  a  filiform  style 
or  peduncle. 

FIL'LAGREE-WORK,  or  FILIGRANE, 
a  delicate  and  elaborate  manufacture,  pri- 
marily executed  in  threads  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, but  lately  imitated  with  coloured  and 
gilt  paper.  In  Sumatra,  manufactures  of 
fillagree-work  are  carried  to  very  great  per- 
fection. In  China  also,  where  the  fillagree 
is  mostly  of  silver,  many  beautiful  articles 
are  produced. 

FIL'LET,  in  architecture,  a  little  square 
member,  ornament,  or  moulding,  used  in 
various  places,  but  generally  as  a  corona 

over  a  great  moulding. Among  painters 

and  gilders,  a  little  rule  or  line  of  leaf-gold, 
drawn  over  certain  mouldings,  or  on  the 

edges  of  frames,  panels,  &c. In  heraldry, 

a  kind  of  narrow  Dordure,  which  runs  quite 
round  near  the  edge. 

FIL'LIBEG,  a  dress  reaching  only  to  the 
knees,  worn  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

FIL'LT,  a  term  among  horse-dealers,  to 
denote  the  female  or  mare  colt. 

FILM,  a  thin  skin  or  pellicle,  as  on  the 


eve.    In  plants,  it  denotes  that  thin  woody 
skin  which  separates  the  seeds  in  pods. 
FILTRATION,  the  process  by  which  a 


liquid  is  freed  from  solid  bodies  mixed  with 
it,  or  from  any  impurities  which  it  holds  in 
solution,  by  passing-  it  through  a  linen  or 
woollen  bag,  or  filtering  paper.  Various 
other  contrivances  have  also  been  invent- 
ed for  purifying  muddy,  corrupt,  and  putrid 
water,  and  rendering  it  fit  for  drinking; 
such  as  a  porous  kind  of  stone,  sand,  char- 
coal, &c.  5  and  many  patents  have  been  ob- 
tained for  filtering  machines,  some  of  which 
are  excellent.  In  the  "Proceedings  of  the 
British  Association,"  the  following  simple 
water  filter  is  recommended  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Hawkins,  which  as  it  is  effectual,  and  nei- 
ther expensive  nor  troublesome,  is  worth 
knowing.  The  material  is  charcoal,  which 
must  be  perfectly  well  burnt,  and  kept  from 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere ;  a  test  of  good 
charcoal  is  that,  when  pulverized,  it  sinks 
rapidly  in  water.  The  charcoal  must  be 
supported  on  an  indestructible  material,  as 
a  plate  of  burnt  clay,  perforated  with  holes. 
The  filter  may  consist  of  a  common  garden- 
pot,  or  similar  vessel,  with  holes  at  the  bot- 
tom. The  lower  part  may  be  filled  with 
round  pebbles,  then  some  smaller  pebbles, 
then  some  coarse  sand,  and,  finally,  a  stra- 
tum of  pounded  charcoal,  of  about  three  or 
four  inches  in  thickness.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  put  any  material  as  sand,  above  the 
charcoal,  with  the  view  of  arresting  the 
grosser  particles  of  impurity,  as  the  sand 
will  quickly  stop  up  and  be  impervious  to 
water.  A  filter  prepared  as  above  directed, 
will  render  water  perfectly  clean  and  sweet 
far  many  years. In  the  filtering  esta- 
blishments at  Paris,  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  boxes,  lined  with  lead,  which 
are  open  at  top,  and  contain  at  bottom  a 
bed  of  charcoal  between  two  layers  of  sand. 
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When  the  waters  of  the  Seine  and  Maine 
arrive  at  Paris,  very  highly  charged  with 
salt,  and  undergo  depuration  in  those  boxes, 
it  is  found  necessary  to  renew  the  upper 
strata  every  day,  if  not  twice  a-day.  But 
lately,  a  most  important  improvement  in 
filtration  has  been  invented  Dy  Mods,  de 
Fonveille,  which  is,  to  close  the  little  filter* 
ing  boxes  hermetically,  and  to  cause  the 
water  to  pass  through  the  filtering  mass, 
not  by  its  own  weight  merely,  or  by  a  sim- 
ple charge  but  by  high  pressure.  This 
mode  is  now  practised  at  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
and  it  is  asserted  that  34  gallons  of  clarified 
water  are  thus  produced  in  one  minute.  In 
cleaning  the  hermetically  closed  filters  of 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  workmen,  whose  bu- 
siness it  is,  open  suddenly  and  almost  si- 
multaneously, the  cocks  of  the  tubes  which 
connect  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  appa- 
ratus with  the  elevated  reservoirs,  or  with 
the  body  of  the  feeding  pump.  The  filter 
is  thus  tumultuously  agitated  by  two  cross 
currents,  which  have  the  effect  of  detaching 
from  the  filtrating  gravel,  the  foreign  mat- 
ters which  would  otherwise  remain  adhering 
to  it. 

FII/TRUM,  in  mineralogy,  a  Mexican 
stone,  known  also  by  the  name  of  the  filter- 
ing stone,  of  which  it  has  the  properties. 

FIMDRLS,  appendages  disposed  by  way 
of  fringe  round  the  border  of  anything. 
Hence  fimbriate  is  a  term  used  in  botany 
for  fringed,  or  surrounded  by  bristles ;  and 
fimbriated,  in  heraldry,  is  an  epithet  for  an 
ordinary  with  a  narrow  bordure  or  hem  of 
another  tincture. 

FIN,  in  natural  history,  a  well  known 
part  of  fishes,  consisting  of  a  membrane 
supported  by  rays,  or  little  bony  or  carti- 
laginous ossicles ;  their  use  being  to  propel 
them  rapidly  through  the  water.  Fishes, 
in  general,  possess  five  kinds  of  fins :  1st, 
the  dortal,  or  those  of  the  back,  varying  in 
number  from  one  to  four;  2.  the  pectoral, 
or  breast  fins,  which  are  inserted  immedi- 
ately below  the  gills;  3.  the  ventral,  or 
abdominal  fins,  which  are  placed  under  the 
throat  or  belly,  and  point  backwards ;  4.  the 
anal  fins,  situated  under  the  tail ;  and,  5. 
the  caudal,  or  tail  fin,  serving  as  the  rud- 
der by  which  the  fish  steers  itself.  Articu- 
lating with  points  of  the  internal  skeleton 
or  frame  work,  the  fins  possess  great  power. 
The  muscles  which  move  them  are  very 
strong,  and,  by  a  peculiar  arrangement,  they 
are  enabled  to  erect  the  spines  immovably 
at  will,  which  is  observed  when  fishes  are 
taken  by  the  hook.  In  colour  and  size,  the 
fins  of  fish  present  the  greatest  variety,  af- 
fording excellent  characters  for  distinguish- 
ing the  species. 

FI'NAL  CAUSES,  the  purposes  or  ulti- 
mate ends  in  view.  The  efficient  cause  is 
that  which  produces  the  event  or  effect ; 
the  final  cause  is  that  for  which  anything  is 
done. 

_  FINAXE,  the  concluding  part  of  a  mu- 
sical composition.  In  instrumental  pieces, 
it  has  mostly  a  character  of  vivacity,  and 
requires  a  quick  movement  and  lively  per- 
formance. 


FINAN'CES,  in  political  economy,  de- 
note the  revenue  of  a  king  or  state,  or  in 
other  words,  the  money  raised  by  loans, 
taxes,  Ac,  for  the  public  service.  The  Eng- 
lish system  of  finance  rests  on  the  produce 
of  the  various  taxes  which  have  been  im- 
posed at  different  periods,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  which,  after  deducting  the  ex- 
penses of  collection,  together  with  a  few 
small  articles  which  cannot  properly  be 
called  taxes,  forms  the  whole  of  the  public 
income :  this  income  is  annually  appropri- 
ated to  the  several  branches  of  the  national 
expenditure,  and  when,  in  consequence  of 
any  extraordinary  expences,  it  is  known 
that  the  income  of  the  current  year  will  be 
insufficient  to  meet  all  the  demands  upon 
it,  it  is  usual  to  borrow  the  sum  necessary 
to  make  up  the  deficiency,  either  from  in- 
dividuals or  public  bodies,  and  to  allow  a 
fixed  rate  of  interest  on  the  money  thns 
obtained,  till  the  principal  shall  be  repaid, 
or  till  the  period  originally  agreed  upon 

shall  have  expired. A  person  employed 

in  the  economical  management  and  appli- 
cation of  the  public  money  is  called  &  finan- 
cier. 

FINCH,  in  ornithology,  a  numerous  class 
of  birds,  forming  the  genus  FringiUa  of 
Linnaeus ;  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are 
the  goldfinch,  canary,  and  linnet. 

FINE,  in  law,  a  penalty  or  amends  made, 
in  money  for  an  offence ;  also  money  paid 
for  the  renewal  of  a  lease,  and  a  convey- 
ance of  lands  or  tenements  in  order  to  cut 
off  all  controversies. 

FINE  ARTS,  a  term  somewhat  indefinite 
in  its  meaning,  but  generally  applied  to 
those  arts  which  depend  on  the  mind  and 
imagination ;  opposed  td  the  mechanical. 

FI'NERY,  the  furnace  in  which  metals 
are  refined,  that  is,  hammered  and  fashioned 
into  what  is  called  a  blossom,  or  square 
bar. 

FIN'GERS,  in  anatomy,  the  extreme  part 
of  the  hand  divided  into  five  members, 
usually  called  the  four  fingers  and  the 
thumb.  The  names  of  the  fingers,  reckon- 
ing from  the  thumb,  are,— 1,  pollex;  2,  in- 
dex; 3,  medhu;  4,  annularia;  5,  auricularis. 
In  each  of  these  there  are  three  bones, 
which  make  three  phalanges,  the  upper  of 
which  are  much  larger  than  the  lower. 
Their  exterior  surface  is  convex,  and  their 
interior  plane,  but  somewhat  hollowed,  for 
the  convenience  of  grasping. 

FINGERING,  in  music,  the  act  of  dis- 
posing of  the  fingers  in  a  convenient,  na- 
tural, and  apt  manner,  in  the  performance 
of  any  instrument,  but  more  especially  the 
organ  and  piano-forte.  Good  fingering  is 
one  of  the  first  things  to  which  a  judicious 
master  attends;  for  to  a  facility  in  this 
branch  of  the  performer's  art  must  a  pupil 
look,  as  the  means  of  acquiring  a  facile  and 
graceful  execution,  and  the  power  of  giving 
passages  with  articulation,  accent,  and  ex- 
pression. 

FINITE,  in  mathematics,  an  epithet  for 
a  series,  line,  &c,  which  is  bounded  or  li 
mited,  in  extent,  duration,  &c.,  in  distinc- 
tion from  infinite.  * 
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FINNOTJHIA,  or  Swbbt-fbnnel,  in 
botany,  a  species  of  fennel,  cultivated  in 
gardens  as  a  salad  herb. 

FIN'TO,  in  music,  a  feint  or  an  attempt 
to  do  something  and  not  to  do  it ;  as  ea- 
denxajlnto,  when  having  done  every  thing 
proper  for  a  true  character,  instead  of  fall- 
ing on  the  right  final,  a  higher  or  a  lower 
note  is  taken. 

FIR'-TRRE,  the  name  of  several  species 
of  the  genus  Pinut;  as  the  Scotch  fir,  the 
silver  fir,  spruce  fir,  Ac.    [See  Pmi.l 

FIRE.    In  former  times,  fire  obtained  a 

1)lace  among  the  elements,  and  was  for  a 
ong  time  con?id'rTrrt  tn  Vn»  n  rr^-*:*-:nnt 
part  in  the  composition  of  all  bodies,  and 
to  require  only  the  concurrence  of  favour- 
able ejrcmti*[niKT«  to  J-rvclopc  its  Activity, 
ltd  nil- consuming  energy,  tho  ainul  untY  of 
its  rltata  tii  those  i.t  [Li  ite 

ConaioiincL  with  Jifbt,  it*  If  n  '.I-  n  I  •  :  >e- 
neticent  power,— easily  explain  ]jow  it  i.np- 
pencil  Hunt,  in  tunes  when  cause  and  ef- 
fect ,  form  and  ea^encc,  were  nut  ret  dis- 
tinctly separated  tira  became  an  object  of 
religious  veucrauub.    a  un>imguiah«l  de- 

Bfcui  iU   uiytiiuiugy,  nu  eaprcssive  symbol 

in  poetry,  and  an  important  agent  in  the 
systems  of  cosmogony.  When  natural  phi- 
losophy was  treated  in  the  schools,  theories 
were  adopted  to  which  little  attention  is 

}>aid  in  the  present  age,  when  all  science  is 
bunded  on  facts  and  observations.  Ca- 
loric, be  it  a  material  agent  or  the  conse- 
quence of  vibratory  motion,  is  at  present 
considered  the  cause  of  the  phenomena 
which  were  formerly  ascribed  to  fire ;  and 
though  its  nature  is  as  unknown  to  us  as 
that  of  fire  was  to  the  ancients,  the  substi- 
tution of  one  of  these  terms  for  the  other 
has  introduced  a  greater  precision  of  lan- 
guage, and  cause  and  effect  are  no  longer 

confounded  under  the  same  name. Jjf- 

fectt  and  propertieg  qf  Fire.  From  re- 
peated experiments  we  learn,  1.  that,  in 
general,  both  solids  and  fluids  manifest  an 
expansive   motion   upon    being    heated; 

2.  that  the  direct  inflammable  matter  of 
fuel,  is  oil,  or  an   unctuous   substance; 

3.  that  no  fuel  will  burn  or  consume,  with- 
out the  admission  of  fresh  air ;  4.  that  the 
air  which  has  once  passed  through  burning 
fuel  is,  of  itself,  unfit  to  animate  fire  again ; 
5.  that  flame  exists  only  on  the  surface  of 
fuel.  It  appears  to  be  a  property  belong- 
ing to  fire,  that  its  parts  endeavour  equally 
to  diffuse  themselves;  that  is,  by  moving 
every  way,  and  consequently  tend  neither 
more  nor  less  to  one  point  than  another. 
If  fire  be  collected  in  any  body  so  as  to  be 
perceivable  by  our  senses,  it  removes  itself 
out  of  the  same  by  its  own  power,  and  ex- 
pands every  way  from  the  centre  of  its 
space  or  body.  The  parts  of  some  bodies 
are  extremely  volatile,  and  will  be  dissi- 

Eated  by  the  action  of  fire ;  others  are  to 
e  found  whose  parts  are  of  such  a  nature, 
as  not  to  yield  to  the  force  of  fire,  or  the 
velocity  communicated  to  them  will  not  be 
able  to  dissolve  the  corpuscular  attrac- 
tion; but  when  this  glowing  velocity  of 
the  parts  is  abated,  or,  *in  other  words, 


when  the  fire  in  the  body  is  extinct,  the 
parts,  and,  of  course,  the  whole  body,  ap- 
pear unaltered :  of  which  we  have  striking 
instances  in  the  asbestos  and  amianthus. 

Speaking  of  the  mechanical  origin  of 

heat  and  cold,  Mr.  Boyle  says,  "  In  the 
production  of  heat,  there  appears  nothing 
on  the  part  either  uf  thi-  agent  nr  patient, 
but  uuMHin  and  tU  natural  effects.  When 
a  smith  briskly  hamiuef*  a  small  piece  of 
iron,  the  lurtaL  thereby  heroines  en  i«d- 
in^h  hut  |  yet  then  is  nothing  to  wtk«  it 
so,  f ireut  ihe  forcible  motion  uf  the  ham* 
mrr  imnres*iij  %  a  vehement  ami  iwiunsly 
determined;  agitation  of  tho  am  all  part*  of 
the  iron,  which,  being  a  cold  &.....  e, 

grow*,  by  that;  super- induced    eoiVitruicion 

of  its  small  pirns,   hot:   first,  in    > ire 

loose  acceptation  of  tbe  Wtifd,  with  rcrajd 
to  soma  other  budiea,  compared  with  aluch 
it  wm  cold  before  t  th*B,  sensibly  hot ,  be- 
cause this  agitation  surpasses  thai  01  ibe 
point*  of  our  finffen  -  that  m  ill  la  instance 
oftentimes  the  hammer  and  u:<uL  ■  ie 

cold,  after  tho  operation  i  which  shewv 
that  1  hf  ln.nl  acquired  by  the  iron  was  not 
communicated  by  t-ith*r  Kit  those  imple- 
ments, ab  beat;  hut  produced  in  it  by  a 
motion,  great  enough  strongly  to  agitate 
the  parts  of  so  small  a  body  as  the  piece  of 
iron,  without  being  able  to  have  the  like 
effect  upon  so  much  greater  masses  of  me- 
tal as  the  hammer  and  the  anvil.  Though 
if  the  percussions  were  often  and  briskly 
renewed,  and  the  hammer  were  small  this 
also  might  be  heated;  whence  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary, that  a  body  itself  be  hot  to  give 
heat."     Fire  is  contained  in  the  largest 

auantity  in  air :  and  the  pure  part  of  it, 
tiat  is,  oxygen,  being  disposed!  to  unite 
with  many  other  matters,  most  of  the  or- 
dinary processes  of  combustion  and  inflam- 
mation are  the  result  of  the  sudden  union 
of  oxygen  with  some  other  substance,  in 
which  case  the  fire  that  was  contained  in 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  disengaged  and  let 
loose.  [See  Combustion.] Subterra- 
nean Jires.  The  warm  springs,  the  exist- 
ence of  extinct  volcanoes,  the  effects  of 
those  still  in  activity,  and  the  fact  that  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  becomes  warmer 
the  deeper  we  descend,  have  induced  many 
philosophers  to  adopt  the  idea  of  subter- 
ranean fires,  or  of  a  central  fire.  Accord- 
ing to  the  former  hypothesis,  there  are 
combustible  materials,  in  a  state  of  igni- 
tion, in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  pro- 
duce the  heat  indispensable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  above-mentioned  pheno- 
mena. The  latter  hypothesis  supposes 
that  the  globe  was  once  in  a  state  of  ig- 
neous fusion,  that  the  surface  has  gradu- 
ally become  solid  by  cooling,  and  that  the 
interior  of  the  earth  is  still  liquid  and  hot, 
and  may  remain  so  for  ever,  if  the  heat  re- 
ceived from  the  sun  is  equal  to  that  which 
it  lost  by  radiation.  [Sec  Earth,  Vol* 
cano,  &c] 

FI'RE-ARMS,  a  general  designation  for 
all  sorts  of  guns,  fowling  pieces,  blunder- 
busses, pistols,  &c,  which  effect  their  dis- 
charge by  the  combustion  of  gunpowder. 


MOST   SAVAGE   NATIONS   OBTAIN   FIBB   BT   SIMPLE   VBICTION. 
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The  manufacture  of  these  weapons  in  En-  | 
gland  is  very  extensive;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  the  numerous  accidents  which 
would  otherwise  occur  from  the  bursting  of 
ill-constructed  barrels,  the  act  55  Geo.  III. 
c.  59.  imposes  a  fine  of  20*.  on  any  person 
usiiij;,  iu  nay  of  the  nruETi-Mive  stages  of  its 
mauuijifturv,  any  barrel  nut  duly  proved; 
on  any  pencm  delinking  the  same,  except 
through  n  proof- bunse  -h  and  on  any  person 
receiving,  Ut  ihr  purpose  nf  making  guns, 
&c.,  any  bomto  which  have  not  passed 
through  a.  prooMwtnft. 

FlTtE*  BALLS,  to  military  operaUons, 
balla  which  we  capable  pi  being  ignited 
and  burned  i  nucb,  fttt  initance,  as  are 
th)  - •  > ■  i <  I'v  jujht  fram  ranrUirs  or  howitzers 
towards  quarters  which  it  is  desirable  to 
examine j- — -In  natural  p!  osophy,  globu- 
lar iua«M;d  ui  —~,  oi  -u_ —_nt  magnitudes, 
occasionally  seen  moving  through  the  at- 
mosphere with  jjreater  or  less  velocity. 
With  regard  to  the  nature  of  these  pheno- 
mena there  are  various  conjectures.  [See 
Falling  Stars,  Meteors,  &c.] 

FI'RE-DAMP.     [See  Damps.] 

FERE-DRESS,  an  invention  of  the  che- 
valier Aldini,  consisting  of  an  exterior  light 
armour  of  metallic  gauze,  (which  fabric 
was  discovered  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  to 
be  impervious  to  fame),  and  or  an  inner 
covering  of  a  material  which  is  a  slow  con- 
ductor of  heat.  Among  flexible  fibrous 
substances  capable  of  being  spun  and  wo- 
ven into  tissues,  the  asbestos  possesses 
Sre-eminently  the  property  of  slowly  con- 
ucting  heat:  but  woollen,  cotton,  &c, 
by  immersion  in  certain  saline  solutions, 
may  serve  to  prevent  the  transmission  of 
injurious  heat  to  the  body,  during  a  tem- 
po—-" «* — "'"rr  cf  some  minutes  to  the  ac- 
tion hi'  MM  "ii  the  outward  covering  of 
wire  |Niusf< 

FI  IlL-ENGIXE,  an  engine  for  extin- 
guishing Art,  wfctch  consists  of  two  forcing 


pr 


mbincd  that  their  joint  action 
■  1 1 1 1  ■  nt  and  powerful  stream  of 


neans  of  a  pipe,  may  be 
diri'i  ii  til  ....  ure  to  any  point.  The 
ha~«.w.>  —w  »«  <i*o^osed,  that,  while  the  pis- 
ton of  one  pump  is  up,  that  of  the  other  is 
down ;  and  they  are  elongated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  a  great  number  of  men  to 
work  them  at  the  same  time. By  an  in- 
genious application  of  steam  power  to  the 
working  ot  fire-engines,  Mr.  Braithwaite 
has  added  greatly  to  their  usefulness.  As 
soon  as  an  alarm  is  given,  the  fire  is  kindled, 
and  the  bellows  attached  to  the  engine  are 
worked  by  hand.  By  the  time  the  horses 
are  harnessed  in,  the  fuel  is  thoroughly  ig- 
nited, and  the  bellows  are  then  worked  by 
the  motion  of  the  wheels  of  the  engine;  so 
that  generally  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
fire  the  steam  is  ready.  This  engine  will 
deliver  about  9000  gallons  an  hour  to  a 
height  of  90  feet,  through  an  adjutage  of 
7-8ths  of  an  inch;  andthe  expense  of  fuel 
is  stated  to  be  only  sixpence  an  hour. 

FI'RE-FLY,  a  small  kind  of  beetle,  com- 
mon in  America,  which  emits  a  beautiful 
phosphoric  light  from  the  under  surface  of 


the  terminal  segments  of  the  abdomen* 
The  phosphoric  light  produced  by  these  in- 
sects is  oi  a  greenish  yellow,  and  proceeds 
from  a  collection  of  yellowish  matter  under 
the  tail,  which  is  kindled  or  extinguished  at 
pleasure,  and  which  nature  seems  to  have 
provided,  as  in  the  case  of  the  glow-worm, 
in  order  to  direct  the  sexes  to  each  other. 

FI'RE-BHIP,  a  vessel  filled  with  com- 
bustibles, and  fitted  with  grappling-irons, 
which,  with  the  advantage  of  a  favourable 
wind,  hook  on  to  the  enemy's  vessels,  and 
set  them  on  fire. 

FERE-WORKS,  compositions  of  sulphur, 
saltpetre,  charcoal,  and  other  ingredients ; 
formed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  which  ex- 
hibit a  handsome  appearance  when  ex- 
ploded.     [SeePTBOTBCHWT.] 

FIRE  (GREEK),  a  destructive  composi- 
tion, used  in  war  from  the  7th  to  the  13th 
century.  When  the  Arabs  besieged  Con- 
stantinople in  668,  the  Greek  architect  Cal- 
linicus  of  Heliopolis,  deserted  from  the 
caliph  to  the  Greeks,  and  took  with  him  a 
composition,  which,  by  its  wonderful  ef- 
fects, struck  terror  into  the  enemy,  and 
forced  them  to  take  to  flight.  Sometimes 
it  was  wrapped  in  flax  attached  to  arrows 
and  javelins,  and  so  thrown  into  the  fortifi- 
cations and  other  buildings  of  the  enemy, 
to  set  them  on  fire.  At  other  times  it  was 
used  in  throwing  stone  balls  from  iron  or 
metallic  tubes  against  the  enemy.  The 
receipt  for  the  composition  of  the  Greek 
fire  was  long  supposed  to  be  lost ;  but  the 
baron  Yon  Aretin  of  Munich  has,  it  is  said, 
discovered  in  a  Latin  MS.  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, in  the  central  library  in  that  city,  a 
dissertation  on  the  Greek  fire,  which  con- 
tains the  receipt. 

FI'RE-BOTE,  in  our  old  customs,  is 
fuel  or  firing  for  necessary  use,  allowed 
to  tenants,  out  of  the  lands  granted  to 
them. 

FIR'MAMENT,  in  Scripture,  denotes  the 
great  arch  or  expanse  over  our  heads,  in 
which  are  placed  the  atmosphere  and  the 
clouds,  and  in  which  the  stars  appear  to  be 

placed,   and  are   really   seen. In    the 

Ptolemaic  astronomy,  the  firmament  is  the 
eighth  heaven  or  sphere,  with  respect  to 
the  seven  spheres  of  the  planets  which  it 
surrounds.  It  is  supposed  to  have  two  mo- 
tions ;  a  diurnal  motion,  given  to  it  by  the 
primum  mobile,  from  east  to  west  about  the 
poles  of  the  ecliptic ;  and  another  opposite 
motion  from  west  to  east,  which  last  it 
finishes,  according  to  Tycho,  in  25,412 
years;  according  to  Ptolemy,  in  36,000; 
and  according  to  Copernicus,  in  25,800 ;  in 
which  time  the  fixed  stars  return  to  the 
same  points  in  which  they  were  at  the  be- 
ginning. This  period  is  commonly  called 
the  Platonic,  or  great  year. 

FI'RING-IRON,  in  farriery,  an  instru- 
ment not  unlike  the  blade  of  a  knife ;  which, 
being  made  red-hot,  is  applied  to  a  horse's 
hams,  or  other  places,  such  as  preternatural 
swellings,  farcy  knots,  &c.  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss them. 

FIR'KIN,  an. English  measure  of  capa- 
city, containing  nine  gallons  of  beer. 


IN   FIRB-BHirS,   THB    TRAIW   IS   NEVER   LAin   TILL  THB   HOMBIfT   Of   USING  IT. 
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FIR'MAN,  a  passport  or  licence  granted 
in  Turkey  and  India  for  the  liberty  of 
trade. 

FIRST-FRUITS,  offerings  made  to  God 
by  the  Hebrews,  of  part  of  the  fruit  of 
their  harvest,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
sovereign  dominion.  They  were  called  first- 
fruits  because  they  were  offered  in  the  tem- 
ple before  any  part  of  the  crop  was  touched. 

Fir$t-fruit»,  in  the  church  of  England, 

are  the  profits  of  every  spiritual  benefice 
for  the  first  year,  according  to  the  valuation 
in  the  king's  books. 

FISC,  or  FIS'CUS,  the  treasury  of  a 
prince,  or  state.  It  differs  from  the  ara- 
riwn,  which  was  the  treasury  of  the  public, 
or  people :  thus,  when  the  money  arising 
from  the  sale  of  condemned  persons'  goods 
was  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  public^ 
their  goods  were  said  to  be  publicari;  bur 
when  it  was  destined  for  the  support  of  the 
prince,  they  were  called  confitcari. 

FIS'CAL,  in  the  civil  law,  something  re- 
lating to  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the 
prince  or  people.  The  officers  appointed 
for  the  management  of  the  fisc,  were  called 
procurators /Uci,  and  advocat'rftsci. 

FISH.  We  refer  the  reader  to  the  word 
Ichthyology  for  a  scientific  view  of  the 
different  orders  and  varieties  of  fish,— a 
class  of  animals  which  inhabit  the  seas, 
rivers,  lakes,  &o.,  and  which  are  so  consti- 
tuted that  they  cannot  exist  for  any  consi- 
derable time  out  of  water.  We  shall  here 
merely  give  a  few  instances  of  the  increase 
of  some  of  them,  whose  extraordinary  fe- 
cundity has  excited  attention,  and  regard- 
ing which  the  following  facts  have  been 
verified:— A  cod-fish  has  been  found   to 

{woduce  3,686,760  eggs  or  spawn;  and  a 
ing,  19,248,625.  Herrings,  weighing  from 
four  ounces  to  five  and  three-quarters, 
from  21,285  to  36,960.  Mackerel,  20  ounces, 
454,061.  Soals,  of  five  ounces,  38,772 ;  one 
of  fourteen  ounces  and  a  half,  100,362.  A 
flounder  of  two  ounces,  133,407;  one  of 
twenty-four  ounces,  1,357,403.  Lobsters, 
from  14  to  36  ounces,  contain  21,699;  a 
prawn,  about  3,800;  and  a  shrimp,  from 
2,800  to  6,800.  And  yet,  to  use  the  words 
of  a  recent  writer,  "  to  enumerate  the 
thousands,  and  even  millions  of  eggs, 
which  are  impregnated  in  the  herring,  the 
cod,  the  ling,  and  indeed  in  almost  the 
whole  of  the  esculent  fish,  would  give  but 
an  inadequate  idea  of  the  prodigious  mul- 
titudes in  which  they  flock  to  our  shores ; 
the  shoals  themselves  must  be  seen  in  or- 
der to  convey  to  the  mind  any  just  notion 
of  their  aggregate  mass."— The  word  -fish 
is  used  in  the  singular,  for  fishes  in  gene- 
ral, or  the  whole  race. Fitket,  in  he- 
raldry, are  the  emblems  of  silence  and 
watchfulness,  and  are  borne  either  up- 
right, imbowed,  extended,  endorsed,  &c. 

FISHERIES,  places  where  fish  are 
caught  in  great  abundance,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute an  important  article  in  commerce. 
The  principal  fisheries  for  salmon,  herrings, 
mackarel,  pilchards,  &c.  are  along  the  coasts 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  for  cod, 
on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia, 


and  Labrador;  as  also  on  the  coasts  of 
Holland ;  and  for  whales,  in  those  seas 
which  wash  the  shores  of  Greenland,  and 

also  in  various  parts  within  the  tropics. 

The  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  North 
American  cod  JUhery,  British,  American, 
French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish,  is  calculated 
to  amount  to  6000  or  7000,  which  take  about 
40,000,000  fish  annually.  On  taking  them, 
they  merely  cut  off  the  head,  open  them, 
sprinkle  them  with  salt  and  throw  them  in 
the  hold ;  and  as  they  make  two  or  three  fares 
in  a  season,  the  fish  are  taken  home  to  be 
cured.  Those  vessels  which  are  intended  for 
the  Labrador,  or  Coast  fishery,  arrive  there 
in  June,  and  select  a  place  for  fishing  some- 
where on  the  coast  of  the  bay  of  Chaleurs, 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  straits  of  Belleisle, 
or  the  entrance  to  Hudson's  Bay.  Here 
they  spend  the  summer,  as  they  cure  the 
fish  on  the  coasts,  drying  them  either  on 
the  rocks,  or  on  flakes  erected  for  the 
purpose.  On  arriving,  they  anchor,  dis- 
mantle their  vessels,  and  convert  them  into 
stationary  houses.  The  cod  are  usually 
taken  by  line,  nets  being  but  rarely  em- 
ployed; and  as  they  bite  with  great  vo- 
racity, almost  anything  serves  for  bait.— — 
Mackerel  are  found  in  large  shoals  in  the 
ocean,  but  especially  on  the  French  and 
English  coasts.  They  enter  the  English 
channel  in  April ;  and,  proceeding  as  the 
summer  advances,  about  June  they  are  on 
the  coasts  of  Cornwall,  Sussex,  Normandy, 
Ficardy,  &c.  where  the  fishery  is  most  con- 
siderable. They  are  taken  either  with  a 
line  or  nets:  the  latter  is  preferable;  and 
is  usually  performed  in  the  night-time. 
They  are  eaten  fresh,  and  are  also  pickled 

in  salt  or  brine. Herring*  are  remarkable 

for  their  immense  numbers;  they  move  in 
shoals,  sometimes  occupying  many  miles  in 
extent,  and  several  fathoms  in  depth.  The 
presence  of  the  herring  is  easily  discovered, 
by  the  great  flights  of  birds  which  accom- 
pany them  during  the  day,  by  the  unctuous 
matter  with  which  the  water  is  covered,  and 
in  the  night,  by  the  brilliant  phosphoric 
light  which  they  emit.  They  are  taken 
generally  by  night  in  nets,  which  are  some- 
times of  enormous  extent,  and  are  dragged 
by  a  capstan.  Herrings  are  very  plentiful 
about  the  Orcades  in  June  and  July ;  in  the 
German  ocean  in  September  and  October ; 
and  in  the  English  channel  in  October, 

November,  and   December. The    chief 

Salmon  fisheries  are  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  in  the  rivers,  and  sea-coasts 
adjoining  to  the  river  mouths.  Those  most 
distinguished  for  salmon  in  Scotland,  are  the 
river  Tweed,  the  Clyde,  the  Tay,  the  Dee,  the 
Don,  the  Spey,  the  Ness,  the  Bewley,  &c, 
in  most  of  which  it  is  very  common  about 
the  height  of  summer,  especially  if  the 
weather  happen  to  be  very  hot,  to  catch  four 
or  five  score  of  salmon  at  a  draught.  The  chief 
rivers  in  England  for  salmon  are  the  Tyne, 
the  Trent,  the  Severn,  and  the  Thames.  The 
fishing  usually  begins  about  January,  and 
in  Scotland  they  are  obliged  to  cease  about 
the  15th  of  August,  because,  as  it  is  then 
supposed,  the  fish  come  up  to  spawn,  it 
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would  be  depopulating  the  liters  to  con- 
tinue Ashing  any  longer.  It  is  performed 
with  nets,  and  sometimes  with  a  kind  of 
locks  or  wears  made  on  purpose,  which  in 
certain  place/  hate  iron  or  wooden  grates 
so  disposed,  in  an  angle,  that  being  im- 
pelled by  any  force  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  the  course  of  the  river,  they  may  give 
way  and  open  a  little  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact, and  immediately  shut  again,  when  the 
force  is  removed.  On  coming  up  the  rivers, 
the  fish  enter  by  these  valves,  which  then 
close,  and  prevent  their  return.  They  are 
also  taken  by  being  attracted  to  the  surface 
of  the  water  by  a  light,  when  they  may 
either  be  speared,  or  taken  in  a  net  spread 
for  the  purpose,  and  lifted  with  a  sudden 

jerk  from  the  bottom. Anchovies  are 

fished  for  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  in  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  at  which 
season  shoals  of  this  fish  regularly  come 
into  the  Mediterranean  through  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar.  They  are  likewise  found  in 
plenty  in  the  river  of  Genoa,  on  the  coast 
of  Sicily,  and  on  that  of  the  island  of  Gor- 
gona,  opposite  to  Leghorn ;  these  last  are 
reckoned  the  best.  Anchovies  are  seldom 
fished  for  but  in  the  night  time  ;  for  if  a 
fire  be  kindled  on  the  poops  of  the  vessels, 
the  anchovies  will  come  in  greater  numbers 
into  the  nets.  About  120,000lbs.  are  an- 
nually consumed  in  Great  Britain.— —The 
principal  Sturgeon  fishery  is  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Volga,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  where 
the  Russians  employ  a  great  number  of 
hands,  and  catch  them  in  a  kind  of  inclo- 
sure  formed  by  large  stakes,  representing 
the  letter  Z,  repeated  several  times.  These 
fisheries  are  open  on  the  side  next  the  sea, 
and  close  on  the  other  side,  by  which 
means  the  fish  are  embarrassed,  and  easily 
taken,  either  in  nets  or  by  spearing.  At 
certain  seasons,  thousands  of  Cossacks  ap- 
pear on  the  ice  in  sledges,  each  provided 
with  a  spear,  several  poles,  and  other  in- 
struments. As  soon  as  the  hetman  of  the 
fishers  sets  forward,  they  all  dash  after  him 
in  their  sledges;  the  ice  is  cut,  the  spears 
cast ;  fishmongers,  assembled  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  bay  the  fish,  and  the  ice  is  soon 
covered  with  sturgeons.  It  soon  finds  its 
way  to  St.  Petersburgh,  &c;  and  the  value 
of  the  fish,  including  that  of  the  caviar  and 
isinglass,  imported  into  the  interior,  annu- 
ally amounts,  it  is  said,  to  at  least  2,000,000 
rubles.— —The  Northern  Whale  Fishery,  on 
the  coast  of  Greenland,  begins  in  May,  and 
continues  till  the  end  of  July.  The  manner 
of  taking  whales  is  as  follows.  As  soon  as 
the  fishermen  hear  the  whale  bellow,  they 
cry  out  fall  /  fall !  and  every  ship  gets  out 
its  long-boat,  in  each  of  which  there  are  six 
or  seven  men :  they  row  till  they  come 
pretty  near  the  whale,  when  the  harpooner 
strikes  it  with  the  harpoon.  This  requires 
great  dexterity,  for  through  the  bone  of  his 
head  there  is  no  striking,  but  near  his  spout 
there  is  a  soft  piece  of  flesh,  into  which  the 
iron  sinks  with  ease.  As  soon  aa  he  is 
struck,  they  take  care  to  give  him  rope 
enough ;  otherwise,  when  lie  goes  down,  as 
he  frequently  does,  he  would  inevitably  sink 


the  boat:  this  rope  he  draws  with  such 
violence,  that  if  it  were  not  well  watered, 
it  would,  by  its  friction  against  the  sides  of 
the  boat,  be  soon  set  on  fire.  The  line 
fastened  to  the  harpoon  is  six  or  seven 
fathoms  long,  and  is  called  the  forerunner: 
it  is  made  of  the  finest  and  softest  hemp, 
that  it  may  slip  the  easier:  to  this  they 
join  a  heap  of  lines  of  90  or  100  fathoms 
each,  and  when  there  are  not  enough  in 
one  long-boat,  they  borrow  from  another. 
The  man  at  the  helm  observes  which  way 
the  rope  goes,  and  steers  the  boat  accord- 
ingly, that  it  may  run  exactly  out  before ; 
for  the  whale  runs  away  with  the  line  with 
so  much  rapidity,  that  he  would  overset 
the  boat,  if  it  were  not  kept  straight.  After 
they  have  taken  a  sufficient  number  of 
*whales,  or  when  they  grow  too  scarce  to 
render  their  stay  any  longer  advantageous, 
they  cut  them  up,  stow  away  the  fat  in  the 
hold  of  the  vessel,  and  leave  the  carcasses 
to  be  devoured  by  the  bears,  who  are  very 
fond  of  the  flesh.  Nothing  then  remains 
but  to  sail  homewards,  where  the  fat  is 

melted  down  into    oiL The  Southern 

Whale  Fishery  consists  of  three  distinct 
branches ;  viz.  1st,  the  spermaceti  whale, 
which  is  found  in  all  tropical  climates,  but 
especially  on  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand 
and  Japan :  the  ordinary  duration  of  the 
voyage  of  a  ,ship  from  England,  employed 
in  this  department  of  the  fishery,  is  about 
three  years.  2d,  the  common  black  whale 
of  the  southern  seas,  met  with  principally 
on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  And,  3d,  the  sea 
elephant,  or  southern  walrus,  met  with  in 
the  seas  near  California,  and  the  islands  of 
Desolation,  South  Georgia,  &c.  Vast  num- 
bers of  these  animals  are  annually  captured, 
and  they  furniBh  an  abundance  of  oil.— — 
It  appears  that,  while  our  northern  whale 
fishery  has  long  been  declining,  the  Ame- 
rican southern  whale  fishery  has  risen  into 
great  importance.  It  is,  however,  very  ge- 
nerally believed,  that  in  the  south,  as  well 
as  in  the  north,  there  is  a  very  perceptible 
decrease  in  the  supply  of  fish,  and  that  the 
whale  fisheries  have  consequently  passed 
their  zenith. Besides,  the  before-men- 
tioned fisheries,  there  are  several  others 
both  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  in 
the  North  Seas,  which  although  not  much 
the  subject  of  merchandize,  employ  great 
numbers  both  of  ships  and  men ;  as,  the 
oyster  fishing  at  Colchester,  Feversham, 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  Swales  of  the 
Medway,  &c ;  and  the  lobster  fishing  all 
along  the  British  channel,  the  Firth  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  coast  of  Northumber- 
land, on  the  coast  of  Norway,  &c.  &c. 

FISHING,  the  art  of  catching  fish,  whe- 
ther by  means  of  nets,  or  of  spears,  lines, 
rods,  and  hooks.  By  several  statutes  it  is 
provided,  that  no  person  shall  fish  in  any 
pond  or  moat,  without  the  owner's  consent, 
on  pain  of  three  months  imprisonment; 
nor  shall  anyone  take  fish  in  a  river  without 
a  licence  obtained  from  the  owner,  upon 
forfeiture  of  10«.  to  the  poor,  and  triple 
damages  to  theparty  aggrieved. 

FISHING-FROG,   in  ichthyology,  the 
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Lophiua  or  toad-fish,  wliose  head  is  larger 
than  its  body. 

FISSILE,  an  epithet  often  used  in  mi- 
neralogy,  &c.,  for  that  which  may  be  cleft 
or  divided  in  the  direction  of  the  grain,  or 
of  natural  joints. 

FIS'SIPED,  in  zoology,  an  epithet  for  an 
animal  whose  toes  are  separate,  or  not  con- 
nected by  a  membrane. 

FIS'SURE,  a  nanrow  chasm  made  by  the 
parting  of  any  substance.— —In  surgery,  a 
crack  or  slit  in  a  bone,  either  transversely 
or  longitudinally. 

FISTULA,  in  surgery,  a  deep,  narrow, 
and  callous  ulcer,   generally  arising  from 

abscesses. Fistula-lockrymaUs,  a  disease 

which  attacks  the  great  caruncle  in  the  in- 
ward  corner  of  the  eye ;  a  disorder  accom- 
panied with  a  flowing  of  tears. Fistula, 

an  ancient  musical  instrument  resembling 
our  common  flute  or  flageolet. 

FISTULAR,  among:  botanists,  an  epithet 
applied  to  leaves  and  flowers  that  are  tubu- 
lar, or  resemble  a  hollow  pipe. 

FISTULIFOBM,  in  mineralogy,  an  epi 
thet  for  such  substances  as  are  in  round 
hollow  columns. 

FIT,  a  sudden  and  violent  attack  of  dis- 
order, in  which  the  body  is  often  convulsed, 
and  sometimes  senseless ;  as  a  fit  of  apo- 
plexy or  epilepsy,  &c.  We  also  apply  the 
word  to  the  first  attack  or  the  return  of  cer- 
tain diseases ;  as,  a.  fit  of  the  gout,  &c. 

FITCH'ET,  an  animal  of  the  weasel  or 
ferret  kind ;  the  polecat. 

FIXATION,  in  chemistry,  the  making 
any  volatile  spirituous  body  endure  the  fire. 

FIX'ED  AIR,  the  name  formerly  given 
by  chemists  to  the  air  which  was  extricated 
from  lime,  magnesia,  and  alkalies,  now 
commonly  called  carbonic  acid  gas,  [which 
seel. 

FIX'ED  OILS,  in  chemistry,  such  oils  as 
are  obtained  by  simple  pressure ;  in  distinc- 
tion from  volatile  or  essential  oils. 

FIX'ED  STARS,  in  astronomy,  such  stars 
as  always  retain  the  same  apparent  position 
and  distance  with  respect  to  each  other ; 
and  are  thus  distinguished  from  planets 
and  comets,  which  are  revolving  bodies. 

FLAG,  a  general  name  for  colours,  stand- 
ards, banners,  ensigns,  &c. To  strike  or 

lower  the  flag,  is  to  pull  it  down  upon  the 
cap  in  token  of  respect  or  submission.— 
To  strike  the  flag  in  an  engagement,  is  the 

sign  of  surrendering. To  hang  out  the 

white  flag,  is  to  ask  quarter ;  or  in  some 
cases,  it  denotes  that  the  vessel  has  no  hos- 
tile intention,  but  comes  to  trade,  &c.    The 

red  flag  is  a  sign  of  defiance  and  battle. 

To  hang  the  flag  half-mast  high,  is  a  token 
or  signal  of  mourning. 

FLAG,  in  botany,  a  sort  of  rush,  or  aqua- 
tic plant  with  a  bladed  leaf.  There  are 
different  kinds,  as  the  common  flag,  or 
water  iris,  that  grows  in  rivers  and  bears 
a  yellow  flower ;  the  corn  flag,  or  gladiole, 
a  bulbous  plant ;  and  the  sweet  flag,  a  pe- 
rennial; which  two  last  are  cultivated  in 
gardens. 

FLA"GELLANTS,  in  church  history,  a 
fanatical  sect  in  the    13th  century,  who 


maintained  that  remission  of  sins  was  not 
to  be  obtained  without  flagellation.  Accord- 
ingly, they  walked  in  procession,  preceded 
by  priests  carrying  the  cross,  and  publicly 
lashed  themselves  till  the  blood  ran  down 
their  naked  bodies. 

FLAG'-OFFICERS,  those  who  command 
the  several  squadrons  of  a  fleet ;  as  admit 
rals,  vice-admirals,  and  rear-admirals.  [See 
Admibal.1 


FLAG'-SHIP,  a  ship  commanded  by  a 

ig-officer,  who  has  a  right  to  carry  a  flag, 

in  distinction  from  the  secondary  vessels 


under  his  command. 

dl  parts 

mable  or  unctuous  body,  that  are  set  on 
fire,  or  briskly  agitated  or  thrown  off,  with 
a  certain  vibrative  motion  at  the  surface  of 
that  body  into  the  open  air.  Simple  igni- 
tion never  exceeds  in  intensity  of  light  the 
body  By  the  contact  of  which  it  is  pro- 
duced: but  flame  consists  of  volatile  in- 
flammable matter,  in  the  act  of  combustion, 
and  combination,  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere.  Many  metallic  substances  are 
volatilized  by  heat,  and  burn  with  a  flame, 
by  contact  of  the  air  in  this  pure  state. 
Dr.  Ure  observes,  that  the  flame  of  combus- 
tible bodies  may,  in  all  cases,  be  considered 
as  the  combustion  of  an  explosive  mixture 
of  inflammable  gas  or  vapour  with  air.  It 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  mere  combustion 
at  the  surface  of  contact  of  the  inflamma- 
ble matter.  This  fact  is  proved  by  holding 
a  taper,  or  a  piece  of  burning  phosphorus, 
within  a  flame  made  by  the  combustion  of 
alcohol.  The  flame  of  the  taper,  or  of  the 
phosphorus,  will  appear  in  the  centre  of  the 
other  flame,  proving  that  there  is  oxygen 
even  in  its  interior  part. 

FLAGMEN,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the 
name  of  an  order  of  priests,  instituted  by 
Romulus  or  Numa;  authors  not  being 
agreed  on  this  head.  Originally  there  were 
three  priests  so  called;  the  Flamen  Dialis, 
consecrated  to  Jupiter ;  Flamen  Martialis, 
sacred  to  Mars;  and  Flamen  Quirinalis, 
who  superintended  the  rites  of  Quirinus  or 
Romulus. 

FLAMIN'GO,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  con- 
stituting the  genus  Photnieopterue,  of  the 
grallic  order ;  a  native  of  Africa  and  Ame- 
rica. It  resembles  the  heron  in  shape,  but 
is  entirely  red,  except  the  quill- feathers. 

FLANK,  the  side  of  an  army,  or  a  bat- 
talion encamped  on  the  right  and  left. 

In  fortification,  that  part  of  a  bastion  which 
reaches  from  the  curtain  to  the  face;  or 
any  part  of  a  work  that  defends  another 
work  along  the  outside  of  its  parapet. 

FLANTSEL,  a  slight,  loose,  woollen  stuff, 
which  serves  to  keep  the  body  warm,  be- 
cause, from  its  light  and  spongy  texture,  it 
does  not  admit  of  a  passage  for  the  heat. 

FLAT,  in  music,  a  character  which  lowers 
a  note  one  semitone. 

FLATTING,  in  gilding,  is  the  giving  the 
work  a  light  touch,  in  the  places  not  dut- 
nished,  with  a  pencil  dipt  in  size,  in  which 
a  little  vermillion  is  sometimes  mixed. 

FLATULENCE,  in  medicine,  air  gene- 
rated in  a  weak  stomach  and  intestines  by 
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imperfect  digestion,  occasioning  distension, 
uneasiness,  and  frequent  eructations. 

FLAX,  a  plant,  from  the  fibres  of  which 
linen  thread  is  made.  Common  flax  is  an 
annual ;  but  the  other  kinds  are  perennials. 

FLEA,  in  entomology,  an  insect  of  the 
genus  Pulex.  It  is  of  a  deep  purple  colour, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  agility  in  leaping, 
for  which  it  has  three  pairs  of  legs.  It 
sucks  the  blood  of  larger  animals,  and  its 
bite  is  very  troublesome.     The  muscular 

Eower  of  the  flea  is  truly  wonderful.  It  has 
een  known  to  draw  70  or  80  times  its  own 
weight,  resist  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
fingers  in  our  endeavours  to  crush  it,  and 
leap  two  hundred  times  its  own  length. 
Hence  it  is  called  by  the  Arabians,  "  the 
father  of  leapers."  Supposing  the  same 
relative  force  to  be  infused  into  the  body  of 
a  man  six  feet  high,  he  would  be  enabled  to 
leap  three  times  the  height  of  St.  Paul's  1 
Latreille  tells  us  of  a  flea  which  dragged  a 
silver  cannon  twenty-four  times  its  own 
weight,  mounted  on  wheels,  and  was  not 
alarmed  when  this  was  charged  with  gun- 
powder and  fired  off.  And  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  assertion;  inasmuch  as 
the  feats  of  the  "  industrious  fleas,"  exhi- 
bited in  London,  are  not  a  whit  less  mar- 
vellous. 

FLEAM,  an  instrument  for  lancing  the 
gums  or  bleediug  cattle. 
FLEECE,  a  flock  of  wool,  or  what  comes 

from  a  sheep  at  one  shearing. Order  of 

the  Golden  Fleece,  an  order  of  knighthood 
instituted   by  Philip    II.   duke   of    Bur- 

FLEET,  a  squadron  of  ships  of  war,  be- 
longing to  any  prince  or  state.  It  also 
denotes  any  number  of  trading  ships,  em- 
ployed in  a  particular  branch  of  commerce. 
Merchant-fleets  generally  take  their  deno- 
mination from  the  place  they  are  bound  to, 
aB  the  Turkey-fleet,  East-India-fleet,  &c. 
These,  in  times  of  peace,  go  in  fleets  for 
their  mutual  aid  and  assistance :  in  time  of 
war,  besides  this  security,  they  procure 
convoys  of  men  of  war,  either  to  escort 
them  to  the  places  whither  they  are  bound, 

or  to  a  certain  place  or  latitude. It  is 

also  the  name  of  a  prison  in  London, 
where  debtors  are  confined ;  and  to  which 
persons  are  committed  by  the  courts  of 
chancery  and  common -pleas.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  Farringdon-strect,  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  float  or  fleet  of  the  river, 
which,  like  an  uncovered  sewer,  formerly 
ran  near  the  building,  and  was  called  Fleet- 
ditch.  Fleta,  from  the  Saxon  fieot,  signi- 
fies, in  barbarous  Latin,  a  place  where  the 
tide  comes  up. 

FLESH,  in  anatomy,  the  muscular  part 
of  an  animal  body,  in  which  the  blood- 
vessels are  so  small  as  to  retain  only  blood 

enough  to  give  them  a  red  colour. Flesh, 

in  botany,  the  pulpy  substance  of  any  fruit 
or  root. 

FLEX'OR,  in  anatomy,  a  name  applied  to 
several  muscles,  whose  office  it  is  to  bend 
the  parts  to  which  they  belong  ;  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  extensors,  which  open  or  stretch 
them. 


FLEX'URE,  in  geometry,  the  bending  or 
curving  of  a  line  or  figure :  thus,  when  a 
line  first  bends  one  way  and  then  another, 
the  point  where  the  bend  changes  to  the 
other  side  is  called  the  "  point  of  contrary 
flexure." 

FLINT,  in  natural  history,  a  semi- 
pellucid  stone,  being  a  subspecies  of  quartz, 
of  one  uniform  substance,  and  free  from 
veins ;  but  of  different  degrees  of  colour, 
and  surrounded  with  a  whitish  crust. 
Flints  occur  almost  always  in  nodules  or 
tubercular  concretions  of  various  and  very 
irregular  forms.  They  break  with  an  even, 
glossy  surface ;  are  moderately  transparent, 
very  hard,  and  capable  of  a  fine  polish; 
readily  strike  fire  with  steel;  make  not  the 
least  effervescence  with  aquafortis,  and 
burn  to  a  whiteness.  The  uses  of  flint,  as 
an  ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  glass 
and  fine  pottery-ware,  are  described  under 
the  proper  heads. 

FLITCH,  in  naval  language,  the  name 
of  a  piece  of  small  timber  applied  to  ships 
for  the  purpose  of  sawing  up  into  boat- 
timber. 

FLOAT,  a  raft  or  number  of  pieces  of  tim- 
ber fastened  together  with  rafters  athwart, 
to  be  driven  down  a  river  with  the  tide.—— 
Floating  Breakwater,  a  marine  contrivance, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  square  frames  of 
timber,  connected  by  mooring  chains  or 
cables,  and  intended  to  break  the  violence 
of  the  agitated  waves ;  either  to  allow  ves- 
sels to  ride  within  these  quadrangular 
basins  with  more  safety,  or  to  produce 
smooth  water  in  bathing  places  on  a  rough 

coast. Floating-bridge,  in  war,  a  kind  of 

double  bridge,  the  upper  one  projecting 
beyond  the  lower  one,  and  capable  of  being 
moved  forward  by  pulleys,  used  for  carrying 
troops  over  narrow  moats  in  attacking  the 
outworks  of  a  fort.  Floating-bridges  of  a 
very  large  size  have  also  of  late  been  con- 
structed for  the  transit  of  passengers  and 
goods  across  creeks,  harbours,  &c,  by  the 
application  of  steam-power. Floating- 
light,  on  shipboard,  a  hollow  vessel  of 
tinned  iron-plate,  made  in  the  form  of  a 
boat,  with  a  reflector  or  lanthorn,  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  those  who  may  have  the 
misfortune  to  fall  overboard  in  the  night. 
—Floating  battery,  vessels  used  as  bat- 
teries to  cover  troops  in  landing  on  an  ene- 
my's coast. Float-boards,  those  boards 

fixed  to  water  wheels  of  under-shot  mills, 
serving  to  receive  the  impulse  of  the  stream, 
by  which  the  wheel  is  carried  round. 

FLOATING  ft  he  art  of).  The  following 
information,  derived  from  an  unique  publi- 
cation by  Mr.  Walker,  is  worth  remember- 
ing:— "Any  human  being  who  will  have 
the  presence  of  mind  to  clasp  the  hands 
behind  the  back,  and  turn  the  face  towards 
the  zenith,  may  float  at  ease,  and  in  perfect 
safety,  in  tolerably  still  water — ay,  and 
sleep  there,  no  matter  how  long.  If  not 
knowing  how  to  swim,  you  would  escape 
drowning  when  you  find  yourself  in  deep 
water,  you  have  only  to  consider  yourself  an 
empty  pitcher;  let  your  mouth  and  nose, 
not  the  top  part  of  your  heavy  head,  be  the 
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bigheat  part  of  you,  and  you  are  aafe ;  bat 

thrust  up  one  of  your  bony  hand*,  and  down 
you  go ;  turning  up  the  handle  tips  over  the 
pitcher.  Having  had  the  happiness  to 
prevent  one  or  two  drownings  by  this  sim- 
ple instruction,  we  publish  it  for  the  benefit 
of  all  who  either  love  aquatic  sports  or 
dread  them." 

FLOBTZ,  or  FLETZ,  in  geology,  hori- 
sontal  beds  or  strata,  which  lie  over  the 
transition  rocks*  and  of  which  there  are 
two  formations,  one  called  floets,  or  se- 
condary, containing  the  petrified  remains 
of  animalcule  and  vegetables  now  extinct ; 
and  the  other,  consisting  of  similar  forma- 
tions, and  the  alluvial  soils  lying  upon 
them,  containing  the  remains  of  »*»?™*'f 
similar  to  those  now  in  existence,  and  con- 
sisting of  basalt,  wacke,  greystone,  slate. 


ml.  trap,  sand,  loam,  fragments  of  ore,  &c. 
FLOOD,  a  body  of  water,  rising, « 
and  overflowing  land  not  usually 


i  swelling. 


with  water.— By  way  of  eminence,  the 
universal  deluge  is  called  the  flood. 

FLOOD'-GATB,  a  sluice  or  gate  that 
may  be  opened  or  shut,  for  the  admission  or 
exclusion  of  the  water. 

FLOOIF-MARK,  the  mark  which  the  sea 
makes  on  the  shore,  at  the  highest  tide; 
high  water  mark. 

FLORA'LIA,  a  feast  kept  by  the  tomans 
in  honour  of  the  goddess  Flora.  This  feast 
began  April  the  25th,  and  continued  till  the 
first  of  May,  during  which  time  the  1*4* 
Hmraho  were  celebrated. 

FLOBTLD  8TYLB,  in  literary  composi- 
tion, that  which  is  too  much  enriched  with 
figures  and  flowers  of  rhetoric  Longinus 
uses  the  terms  Jtorid  and  ojftcted  ttjfle  in- 
differently, and  describes  them  as  quite 

contrary  to  the  true  sublime. The  Jtorid 

ttfk  of  architecture,  or  florid  Gothic,  an 
elaborate  kind  of  Gothic  architecture,  filled 
with  points,  ramifications,  mullions,  Ac. 
— -Florid,  in  music,  any  composition  or 
performance  of  a  rich  and  embellished  kind. 

FLORIN,  a eoin  of  different  value ;  the 
silver  florin  of  Holland  is  worth  about  la.  84* 
Moat  of  the  gold  florins  are  of  a  coarse 
alloy,  weighing  variously  from  about  four- 
teen to  seventeen  carats. 

FLORESCENCE,  in  botany, the  season 
when  plants  expand  their  flowers. 

FLOSS -SILK,  the  name  given  to  the 
portions  of  ravelled  silk  broken  off  in  the 
filature  of  the  cocoons.  It  is  carded  like 
cotton  or  wool,  and  spun  into  a  soft  coarse 
yarn  or  thread,  for  making  shawm,  socks, 
and  other  articles  where  an  inferior  kind  of 
silk  may  be  used. 

FLOS,  in  botany,  the  name  of  sevessl 
species  of  plants.  Also  the  general  name 
for  the  flower. 

FLOffCULE,  in  botany,  a  partial  or  leaser 
floret  of  an  aggregate  flower. 

FLOS'CULOUB,  in  botany,  an  appeUa- 

ctn  given  to  compound  flowers,  made  up  of 
a  number  of  florets  in  funnel-shaped  petals, 
and  inclosed  in  the  same  common  cup. 

FL08  FBR'RI,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  arragonite,  occurring  in  little  cylinders, 
sometimes  diverging  and  ending  in  a  point, 


branched,  like  coral.  It  ia 
found  in  veins  of  sparry  iron,  from  which 
it  takes  its  name 

FLOTSAM,  m  law,  a  term  for  goods 
lost  by  shipwreck,  but  which  are  floating 
on  the  sea.-^-^There  are  two  other  uncouth 
terms  made  use  of  to  describe  wrecked 
goods,  vis.,  jettam  and  Imga*;  the  former, 
when  the  goods  are  sunk ;  and  the  latter, 
when  they  are  sunk,  but  tied  to  a  cork  or 
buoy  to  be  found  again. 

FLOUR,  the  finely  ground  and  sifted 
meal  of  wheat  or  other  grain.  [SeeBaxAD.] 

FLOUR'ISH,  in  music,  a  prelude  or  pre- 
paratory air{  without  any  settled  rule :  also 
the  decorative  notes  which  a  singer  or  in- 
strumental performer  occasionally  intro- 
duces.— *In  military  language,  it  is  the 
sounding  of  trumpets  on  receiving  an  officer 
or  otherperson  of  distinction. 

FLOW'BR,  that  beautifil  vnr  ..i  ant 
we  call  the  blossom ;  the  put*  or  divisions 
of  which  are  called  petals.  It  vontJim»  the 
parts  of  fructification,  or  tin-  p-rm  -a  the 
fruit ;  and  consists  of  a  calyx,  cum'.]*,  sta- 
men, and  pistil.— A  wntrr  w  th*  tew 
Monthly  Magazine  thus  pictim-squ^ty  de- 
scribes  the  blooming  flower*  nn  tJae  Alps: 
—"Wherever  there  ia  a  fc  until  id  of  cjirth, 
there  also  is  a  patch  of  i«iU  rU™,.-™.  If 
there  be  a  crevice  in  tht  r..-.-k  huti.nent 
to  thrust  in  the  edge  of  a  knifr.  there  will 
the  winds  carry  a  few  grains  of  dust,  and 
there  straight  up  springs  a  flower.  In 
the  lower  parts  of  the  Alps  they  cover 
the  earth  with  beauty.  Thousands,  and 
tens  of  thousands,  blue,  and  yellow,  and 
pink,  and  violet,  and  white,  of  every  sha- 
dow and  every  form,  are  to  be  seen,  vying 
with  each  other,  and  eclipsing  every  thing 
besides.  Midway  they  meet  you  again, 
sometimes  fragrant,  and  always  lovely;  and 
in  the  topmost  places,  where  the  larch  and 
pine,  ana  the  rhododendron,  (the  last  living 
shrub),  are  no  longer  to  be  seen,  where  you 
are  just  about  to  tread  upon  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow,  there  still  peep  up  and 
blossom  "the  Forget-me-not,"  the  Alpine  ra- 
nunculus, and  white  and  blue  gentian,  the 
last  of  which  displays  a  blue  of  such  intense 
and  splendid  colouring,  as  can  scarcely  be 
surpassed  by  the  heavens  themselves.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  be  affected  at  thus  meet- 
ing with  these  Httle  unsheltered  things,  at 
the  edge  of  eternal  barrenness.  They  are 
the  last  gifts  of  beneficent;  abundant  na- 
ture. Thus  for  has  she  struggled  and  striven, 
vanquishing  rocks,  and  opposing  elements, 
and  sowing  here  a  forest  of  larches,  and 
there  a  wood  of  pines— a  clump  of  rhodo- 
dendrons, a  patch  of  withered  herbage,  and, 

lastly,  a  bright  blue  flower." Flowers 

were  in  great  request  at  the  entertainments 
of  the  ancients,  being  provided  by  the  mas- 
ter of  the  feast,  and  brought  in  either  at 
the  beginning  of  the  feast,  or  before  the  se- 
- * *"* rere  hT — ' "  *- 


They  were  likewise  used  by 
eking  tombs. 
FLOWERS,  in  chemistry,  a  term  formerly 


them  jn  bedecking  tombs. 

.  in  chemistry,  a  term  formerly 
applied  to  a  variety  of  substances  procured 


by  sublimation,  and  were  in  the  form  of 
slightly  colouring  powder :  hence,  in  all  old 
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books,  we  And  mention  made  of  the  flowers 
of  antimony,  arsenic,  cine,  and  bismuth, 
which  are  the  sublimed  oxydes  of  these  me- 
tals,  either  pure  or  combined  with  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphur :  we  have  also  still  in 
use,  though  not  generally,  the  terms  flowers 
of  sulphur,  bensoin,  &c. 

FLOWERS,  ARTIFICIAL,  a  consider- 
able article  of  manufacture,  particularly  in 
France,  where  they  are  made  with  astonish- 
ing skill  and  taste,  and  give  employment 
to  an  immense  number  of  bands.— The  sa- 
vages of  South  America  manufacture  per- 
fect feather  flowers,  derived  from  the  brilli- 
ant plumage  of  their  birds,  which  closely  re- 
semble the  products  of  vegetation ;  and  with 
this  advantage,  that  the  colours  never  fade. 

FLOWER-DE-LI8,  (sometimes  written, 
incorrectly,  flower-de-luce),  in  heraldry,  a 
bearing  representing  the  lily,  the  hierogly- 
phic of  royal  majesty. In  botany,  the 

iris  or  flag-flower. 

FLOWERS,  i.absua«b  or.  Among  ori- 
ental nations  the  language  of  flowers,  as  it  is 
called,  has  acquired  a  significant  character. 
Dr.  Madden,  in  his  travels,  alluding  to  this 


has  the  following  passage:— "A  Turkish 
lady  of  fashion  is  wooed  by 


'  an  invisible 


lover.  In  the  progress  of  the  courtship, 
a  hyacinth  is  occasionally  dropped  in  her 
path  by  an  unknown  hand,  and  the  female 


path    . 

attendant  at  the  bath  does  the  office  of  a 
Mercury,  and  talks  of  a  certain  effendi 
seeking  the  lady's  love,  as  a  nightingale  as- 
piring to  the  affections  of  a  rose.  The 
charm  of  noveltyhas  sometimes  attracted 
attention  In  the  Western  world  to  this  ten- 


der language,  and  dictionaries  have  been 
composed  to  explain  its  mysteries ;  but  it 
is  only  among  the  lively  and  imaginative 
mortals  of  the  East,  that  it  has  ever  been 
brought  to  perfection. 

FLU'ATES,  in  chemistry,  salts  of  which 
the  fluoric  acid  is  the  chief  ingredient. 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  following 
properties :— When  sulphuric  acid  is  poured 
upon  them,  they  emit  acrid  vapours  of  flu- 
oric'acid,  which  corrode  glass ;  when  heat- 
ed, several  of  them  phosphoresce ;  they  are 
not  decomposed  by  heat,  nor  altered  by 
combustibles;  and  they  combine  with  si- 
lica by  means  of  heat.  Most  of  them  are 
sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

FLU'ID,  in  physiology,  an  appellation 
given  to  all  bodies  whose  particles  easily 
yield  to  the  least  partial  pressure,  or  force 
impressed;  moving  easily  among  them- 
selves, and  accommodating  themselves  to 
all  changes  of  position,  so  as  always  to  pre- 
serve a  level  surface.  From  the  gravity  of 
fluids  arises  their  pressure,  which  is  always 
proportioned  to  the  gravity :  for  if  the  par- 
ticles of  fluids  have  equal  magnitude  and 


I  and  leaving  no  sense  of  moisture.  Fluidity 
is  the  effect  of  heat. 

FLUOR'IC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  a  gas- 
eous substance  procured  from  fluor  spar, 
which  is  of  a  corroding  nature,  and  will 
dissolve  glass,  for  which  reason  it  has  been 
used  for  etching  on  glass.  This  acid  gas 
readily  combines  with  water;  and  when 
dropped  in,  a  hissing  noise  is  produced 
with  much  heat.  Its  odour  is  very  pene- 
trating, and  its  vapour  dangerous  to  in- 
spire. When  applied  to  the  skin,  it  in- 
stantly disorganises  it,  and  produces  the 
most  painful  wounds.  This  gas  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  fluo-ailicic  acid,  because 
it  is  regarded  as  a  compound  of  fluoric  acid 
and  silica. 

FLU'ORINE,  in  chemistry,  the  supposed 
basis  of  fluoric  acid. 

FLU'OROUS  ACID,  in  chemistry,  the 
acid  of  fluor  in  its  first  degree  of  oxygena- 
tion. 

FLTJ'OR  SPAR,  in  mineralogy,  the  foli- 
ated fluate  of  lime;  a  species  of  mineral 
which  abounds  in  nature,  and  consists  of 
a  calcareous  earth  in  combination  with 
fluoric  acid.  Though  sometimes  massive, 
it  is  almost  always  regularly  crystalled. 
The  variously- coloured  specimens  called 
Derby  tkire  tpar,  are  worked  upon  the  turn- 
ing-lathe into  vases  and  other  ornaments. 

FLUOSIL'ICATE,  in  chemistry,  a  com- 
pound of  fluoric  acid,  containing  silex,  with 
some  other  substance. 

FLUOSILrCIC,  in  chemistry,  an  epi- 
thet for  that  which  iB  composed  of  or  con- 
tains fluoric  acid  with  silex. 

FLUSH,  a  term  in  a  game  at  cards 
where  they  are  all  of  a  suit.— In  carpentry, 
a  term  signifying  that  two  bodies  joined 
together  make  an  even  surface.  * 

FLUTE,  the  common  or  EngUtk,  a  mu- 
sical wind  instrument,  consisting  of  a  tube 
about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  fur- 
nished with  holes  at  the  side  for  the  pur- 


pose of  varying  its  sounds  by  stopping  and 

— '—--*-  —    -"■'*-  '*--  * 1.— The  "- 

al  joinl 
pieces  screwed  into  each  other,  with  1 


opening  them  with  the  fingers.— 
/life  is  formed  of  several  , 


Ger- 
its  or 


at  the  side,  and  the  addition  of  several 
brass  or  silver  keys,  to  temper  the  tones  to 
the  various  flats  and  sharps. 

FLUTES,  or  FLUTING8,  in  architec- 
ture, perpendicular  channels,  or  cavities, 
cut  along  the  shaft  of  a  column  or  pilas- 
ter.   They  are  chiefly  effected  in  the  Ionic 


order,  where  they 


their  first  rise; 


weight,  the  gravity  or  pressure  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  depth,  and  equal  in 
every  horizontal  line  of  fluid.— —Fluidity 
stands  directly  opposed  to  solidity  or  firm- 
ness, and  is  distinguished  from  liquidity 
and  humidity,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  imply 
also  wetting  and  adhering.  Melted  metals, 
air,  ether,  smoke,  and  flame,  are  fluid  but 
not  liquid  bodies,  their  parts  being  dry, 


!  though  they  are  also  used  in  the  richer  or 
ders,  as  the  Corinthian  and  Composite 

!  but  seldom  in  the  Doric,  and  scarcely  ever 
in  the  Tuscan.  Each  column  has  twenty- 
four  flutes,  and  each  flute  is  hollowed  in 
exactly  a  quadrant  of  a  circle.  The  Doric, 
however,  has  but  twenty.  Between  the 
flutes  are  little  spaces  that  separate  them, 
called  ttria  or  UtU:  though,  in  the  Doric, 
the  flutes  are  frequently  made  to  join  to 
one  another,  without  any  intermediate 
space  at  all;  the  list  being  sharpened 
off  to  a  thin  edge,  which  forms  a  part  of 
each  flute.  Fluted  oorams  are  sometimes, 
though  improperly,  termed  reeded. 
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FLUX,  in  chemistry,  a  general  term  to 
denote  any  substance  or  mixture  added  to 
assist  in  the  fusion  of  minerals.  The  fluxes 
made  use  of  in  experiments  consist  usually 
of  alkalies,  which  render  earthy  mixtures 
fusible,  by  converting  them  into  glass ;  or 
by  converting  glass  itself  into  powder. 
Limestone,  fluor  spar,  borax,  and  several 
earthy  or  metallic  oxydes,  are  employed  as 

fluxes  in  metallurgy. Flux,  in  medicine, 

an  extraordinary  issue,  or  evacuation  of 

some  humours  of  the  body. Flux  and 

Reflux,  the  regular  and  periodical  motion 
of  the  sea,  which  happens  twice  in  24 
hours,  48  minutes.  By  the  flux,  or  ad- 
vancing motion  of  the  tide,  the  water  rises ; 
by  the  reflux,  or  ebbing  of  the  tide,  it 
sinks ;  and  the  period  at  which  the  water 
is  in  a  manner  at  rest,  is  called  high- 
water. 

FLUXIONS,  a  method  of  calculation 
invented  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  In  this 
branch  of  mathematics,  magnitudes  of 
every  kind  are  supposed  to  be  generated  by 
motion.  This  science  is  employed  in  the 
investigation  of  curves,  in  finding  the  con- 
tents of  solids,  and  computing  their  sur- 
faces ;  in  finding  the  centres  of  gravities 
and  oscillation  or  different  bodies ;  the  at- 
tractions of  bodies  under  different  forms ; 
the  direction  of  wind,  which  has  the  great- 
est effect  on  an  engine ;  and  in  the  solu- 
tion of  many  other  interesting  and  impor- 
tant problems. 

FLY,  in  zoology,  a  winged  insect  of  va- 
rious species,  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  which  is,  that  their  wings  are  tran- 
sparent. By  this,  flies  are  distinguished 
from  beetles,  butterflies,  grasshoppers,  &c. 
Some  flies  have  two  wings,  and  others  four. 

Fly,  in  mechanics,  a  heavy  wheel  at 

right  angles  with  the  axis  of  a  windlass  or 
jack,  to  regulate  the  motion  of  a  machine. 
When  used  as  a  collector  of  power,  the  fly 
is  frequently  seen  with  heavy  knobs  at  the 

opposite  ends  of  the  straight  line. Fly, 

among  mariners,  that  part  of  a  compass  on 
which  the  thirty-two  points  are  described. 

FLY'-BLOW,  the  deposit  of  eggs  by  flies, 
which  afterwards  become  maggots,  as  the 
grub  state  of  future  flies. 

FLY'- CATC  HER,  in  ornithology,  a  ge- 
nus of  birds,  the  Mutieapa,  with  a  bill  flat- 
ted at  the  base,  almost  triangular,  notched 
at  the  upper  mandible,  and  beset  with 
bristles.  They  are  of  infinite  use  in  de- 
stroying those  numerous  swarms  of  noxious 
insects  engendered  by  heat  and  moisture, 
which  are  continually  on  the  wing,  and 
which,  though  weak  and  contemptible 
when  individually  considered,  are  formi- 
dable to  vegetation  by  their  numbers. 

FLY'ERS,  in  architecture,  stairs  that  do 
not  wind,  but  are  made  of  an  oblong  square 
figure,  and  go  straight  forward,  the  second 
standing  behind  the  first,  and  bo  on. 

FLY-HONEY8UCKLE,  in  botany,  a 
shrub;  the  Halleria  lucida  of  Linnaeus. 

FLY'ING,  the  progressive  motion  of  a 
bird,  or  other  winged  animal,  in  the  liquid 
air.  The  parts  of  birds  chiefly  concerned 
in  flying,  are  the  wings,  by  which  they  are 


sustained  or  wafted  along.  "  The  manner 
of  flying  is  this :  the  bird  firot  bends  his 
legs,  and  springs  with  a  violent  leap  from 
the  ground ;  then  opens  and  expands  the 
joints  of  his  wings;  so  as  to  make  a  right 
line  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  his  body : 
thus  the  wings,  with  all  the  feathers  there- 
in, constitute  one  continued  lamina.  Being 
now  raised  a  little  above  the  horizon,  and 
vibrating  the  wings  with  great  force  and 
velocity  perpendicularly  against  the  sub- 
ject air,  that  fluid  resists  those  successions, 
both  from  its  natural  inactivity  and  elas- 
ticity, by  means  of  which  the  whole  body 
of  the  bird  is  protruded.  The  resistance 
the  air  makes  to  the  withdrawing  of  the 
wings,  and  consequently  the  progress  of 
the  hird,  will  be  so  much  the  greater,  as 
the  waft  or  Btroke  of  the  fan  of  the  wing 
is  longer:  but  as  the  force  of  the  wing  is 
continually  diminished  by  this  resistance, 
when  the  two  forces  come  to  be  in  equili- 
brio,  the  bird  will  remain  suspended  in  the 
same  place;  for  the  bird  only  ascends  so 
long  as  the  arch  of  air  the  wing  describes 
makes  a  resistance  equal  to  the  excess  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  bird  above  the 
air.  If  the  air,  therefore,  be  so  rare  as  to 
give  way  with  the  same  velocity  as  it  is 
struck  withal,  there  will  be  no  resistance, 
and  consequently  the  bird  can  never 
mount."    Birds  never  fly  upwards  in  a  per- 

fendicular  Line,  but  always  in  a  parabola, 
n  a  direct  ascent,  the  natural  and  artifi- 
cial tendency  would  oppose  and  destroy 
each  other,  so  that  the  progress  would  be 
very  slow.  In  a  direct  descent  they  would 
aid  one  another,  so  that  the  fall  would  be 
too  precipitate. 

FLY'ING-FISH,  the  Exocatua  of  natu- 
ralists ;  a  fish  which  is  enabled,  by  the  vi- 
bration of  its  large  pectoral  fins,  to  leave 
the  water  when  alarmed  or  pursued,  and 
sustain  itself  for  several  seconds  in  the  air. 
In  tropical  seas  they  rise  from  the  water  in 
shoals,  of  thousands  at  a  time,  when  dis- 
turbed by  the  passing  of  a  ship,  or  pursued 


by  a  dolphin.  They  spring  from  the  crest 
of  a  wave,  and,  darting  forward,  plunge 
into  another  to  wet  the  membrane  of  the 


fins,  and  in  this  manner  continue  their 
flights  for  several  hundred  yards  together. 
[SeeExocoiTus.] 

FLYING-PINION,  the  part  of  a  clock, 
having  a  fly  or  fan,  by  which  it  gathers  air, 
and  checks  the  rapidity  of  the  clock's  mo- 
tion, when  the  weight  descends  in  the 
striking  part. 

FLY-OR'CHIS,  in  botany,  the  Orchis 
mucifera,  a  plant,  so  called  from  the  re- 
semblance it  bears  in  figure  to  that  of  a  fly. 

FLYTRAP,  in  botany,  a  species  of  sen- 
sitive  plant,  the  Dionaa  muscipula,  or  Ve- 
nus' Fly-trap;  the  leaves  of  which  consist 
of  two  lobes,  that  have  the  property  of 
closing  when  irritated  within,  and  conse- 
quently of  seizing  any  insects  which  hap- 
pen to  light  on  them. 

FOCAL  DISTANCE,  in  mathematics, 
the  distance  of  the  focus,  which,  in  the  pa- 
rabola, is  its  distance  from  the  vertex :  and 
in  the  hyperbola,  from  the  centre. 
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F  O'C  I L  E  M  A'J  U  S,  in  anatomy,  the 
greater  bone  of  the  arm,  called  ulna;  or 
the  greater  bone  of  the  leg,  called  tibia. 
The  lesser  bone  of  the  arm  or  leg  is  termed 
focile  minus. 

FOIXDER,  in  husbandry,  any  kind  of 
food  for  cattle.  Green  fodder  consists  of 
grass,  tares,  hay,  &c.  Dry  fodder,  of  oats, 
barley,  and  beans. 

FODDERTO'RIUM,  in  law.  provision  of 
fodder  or  forage,  made  to  the  king's  pur- 
veyors. 

FOCUS,  in  optics,  the  point  of  conver- 
gence or  concourse,  where  all  the  rays  of 
Fight  meet  after  passing  through  a  convex 
lens.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  focus  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  point, 
but  a  small  circle,  one-eighth  the  thickness 
of  the  lens,  when  it  is  convex  on  both  sides ; 
for  the  rays  are  not  accurately  collected 
into  one  and  the  same  place  or  point, 
owing  to  the  different  nature  and  refran- 
gibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  to  the  imper- 
fections in  the  figure  of  the  lens,  and  other 
similar  impediments. Foeue,  in  geome- 
try and  conic  sections,  a  certain  point  in 
the  parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola,  where 
the  rays  reflected  from  all  parts  of  these 
curves  concur  and  meet. 

FCETU8,  in  physiology,  signifies  the 
young  of  animals  while  in  the  womb,  par- 
ticularly after  it  is  formed;  till  which  time 
it  is  more  properly  called  an  embryo. 

FOG,  an  imperfect  condensation  of  the 
air,  consisting  of  a  large  proportion  of  air, 
and  a  small  one  of  aqueous  vapour.  Fogs 
happen  in  winter,  about  the  change  of 
the  weather,  from  frost  to  thaw,  or  from 
thaw  to  frost :  but  in  summer  and  spring, 
from  the  expansion  of  the  dew.  Fogs  are 
more  frequent  in  those  seasons  of  the  year 
when  there  is  a  considerable  difference  of 
temperature  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
day ;  as,  for  instance,  in  autumn,  when,  in 
the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  the  air  is 
capable  of  holding  a  great  quantity  of 
aqueous  matter  in  solution,  which  on  cool- 
ing towards  evening,  it  is  no  longer  capable 

of  dissolving. A  correspondent  of  the 

"  Magazine  of  Natural  History,"  in  speak- 
ing of  the  density  and  awful  blackness  of  a 
"  London  fog,"  particularly  of  one  which 
occurred  Jan.  27,  1831,  says,  "  this  extraor- 
dinary appearance  is,  however,  caused  by  a 
very  ordinary  accident,  viz.  a  change  of 
wind ;  and  which  may  be  accounted  for  as 
follows.  — The  west  wind  carries  the  smoke 
of  the  city  to  the  eastward  in  a  long  train, 
extending  to  the  distance  of  twenty  or 
thirty  miles ;  as  may  be  seen  in  a  clear  day, 
by  any  person  on  an  eminence  five  or  six 
miles  from  the  city,  and  looking  across  in 
the  direction  of  the  wind;  say  from  Harrow- 
on-the-Hill,  for  instance.  In  this  case, 
suppose  the  wind  to  change  suddenly  to 
the  east,  the  great  body  of  smoke  will  be 
brought  back  by  an  accumulated  mass,  and, 
as  this  repasses  the  city,  augmented  by  the 
clouds  of  smoke  from  every  fire  therein,  it 
causes  the  murky  darkness  alluded  to." 

FOG'-BANK,  an  appearance  in  haty 
weather,  which  frequently  resembles  land 


at  a  distance,  but  which  vanishes  as  you 
approach  it. 

FOIL,  among  jewellers,  a  thin  leaf  of 
metal  placed  under  precious  stones,  to  in- 
crease their  lustre  and  improve  their  colour. 
Hence  anything  of  a  different  colour  or 
quality,  which  serves  to  adorn  or  set  off 
another  thing  to  advantage,  is  termed  a 

foil. In  fencing,  an  elastic  piece  of  steel, 

or  sword  without  a  point,  to  fence  with  by 
way  of  exercise.  The  foil  usually  has  a 
button  or  piece  of  cork  at  the  end,  covered 
with  leather. 

FOLIA'CEOUS,  in  botany,  having  leaves 
intermixed  with  flowers;  as,  a/o7tac«w* 
spike. In  mineralogy,  having  the  form 


of  a  leaf  or  plate ;  as,  foliaceoua  spar. 

FOLIAGE,  in  architecture,  the  repre- 
sentation of  leaves,  flowers,  and  branches, 


intended  to  ornament  and  enrich  capitals, 
friezes,  pediments,  &c. 

FO'LIATE,  in  botany,  furnished  with 
leaves. 

FO'LIATED,  in  mineralogy,  consisting 
of  thin  plates;  lamellar ;  as,  a  foliated 
structure. 

FOLIATING,  a  term  used  for  covering 
the  backs  of  looking-glasses  with  a  thin 
coat  of  tin  and  quicksilver. 

FOLIATION,  in  botany,  the  leafing  of 

Jilants,  or  the  disposition  of  the  nascent 
eaves  within  the  bud. 

FOLIO,  in  account  books,  denotes  a 
page,  or  rather  both  the  right  and  left  hand 

Sages,  these  being  expressed  by  the  same 
gure. Folio,  a  book  of  the  largest  size, 

the  leaves  of  which  are  formed  by  once 
doubling  a  sheet  of  paper. 

FO'LIOLE,  in  botany,  one  of  the  single 
leaves,  or  leaflets,  which  together  consti- 
tute a  compound  leaf. 

FOLIOUS,  in  botany,  having  leaves  in- 
termixed with  the  flowers. 


FALKLAND,  in  law,  copyhold  land  ;  or 
malty  at  " 
the  lord. 


land  held  by  the  common 


t  the  will  of 


FO'LKMOTE,  a  word  used  in  England 
before  the  Norman  conquest  to  denote  an 
annual  assembly  of  the  people,  answering 
in  some  measure  to  a  modern  parliament. 
Some  authors  however,  allege  that  the 
folkmote  was  an  inferior  court,  or  common- 
council  of  a  city  or  borough. 

FOLLICLE,  in  botany,  a  seed-vessel 
opening  on  one  side  longitudinally,  and 
having  the  seeds  loose  in  it. 

FOMENTATION,  the  act  of  bathing 
any  part  of  the  body  with  a  decoction  of 
herbs,  &c.  made  hot,  for  the  purpose  of 
easing  pain  or  dispersing  tumours.  A  si- 
milar application  with  bags  of  herbs  and 
other  ingredients  is  called  a  dry  fomenta- 
tion. 

FONT,  a  large  basin  or  stone  vessel  in 
which  water  is  contained  for  baptizing  in- 
fants, or  other  persons.  It  is  so  called, 
probably,  because  baptism  was  usually  per- 
formed among  the  primitive  Christians  at 

springs  or  fountains. Font,  or  Fount,  a 

complete  assortment  of  printing  types  of 
one  size,  including  a  due  proportion  of  all 
the  letters,  points,  figures,  accents,  &c. 
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FOR'AGE,  all  kind  of  provender  for 
cattle,  especially  for  hones  in  time  of  war. 

A  foraging  party,  those  who  are  sent 

out  by  the  general  in  order  to  collect  pro- 
visions either  for  the  horses  or  for  the 
troops. 

.  FORA'MEN.  in  anatomy,  a  name  given 
to  several  apertures,  or  perforations  in 
various  parts  of  the  body;  as,  1.  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  foramina  of  the  cranium 
or  skull ;  2.  the  foramina  in  the  upper  and 
lower  jaw ;  3.  the  foramen  lachry  male ; 
and,  4.  the  foramen  membranse  tympani. 
Foramen  ovale,  an  oval  aperture  or  pas- 
sage through  the  heart  of  a  foetus,  which 
closes  up  after  birth.  It  arises  above  the 
coronal  vein,  near  the  right  auricle,  and 
passes  directly  into  the  left  auricle  of  the 
heart,  serving  for  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  foetus,  till  such  time  as  the  in- 
fant breathes  and  the  lungs  are  open. 

FORCE,  in  mechanics,  the  energy  or  im- 
pulse with  which  one  body  affects  another, 
with  reference  to  the  direction  of  motion, 
and  the  centres  of  the  masses.  It  consists 
in  the  transfer  of  the  motion  of  one  body  to 

another. Physical  force,  is  the  force  of 

material  bodies.  Moral  force,  is  the  power 
of  acting  on  the  reason  in  judging  and  de- 
termining.  Force,  in  law,  signifies  any 

unlawful  violence  offered  to  persons  or  pro- 
perty.  A  forcible  entry,  is  a  violent  and 

actual  entry  into  houses,  or  lands ;  and  a 
forcible  detainer,  is  a  violent  withholding 
the  possession  of  lands,  &c.,  so  that  the 
person  who  has  a  right  of  entry  is  hindered 
therefrom. The  word  force  has  nume- 
rous other  meanings ;  as  strength  or  power 
for  war— virtue — efficacy — validity— destiny 
— necessity,  &c. 

FOR'CEPS,  in  surgery,  an  instrument 
for  extracting  anything  from  a  wound,  &c. 
Also,  a  pair  of  scissors  for  cutting  off  or  di- 
viding the  fleshy  membraneous  parts  of  the 
body. 

FO'RCING,  among  gardeners,  a  method 
of  obtaining  fruits  and  dowers  before  their 

season  by  the  application  of  heat. The 

fining  down  wines  so  as  to  render  them  fit 
for  immediate  use,  is  also  called  forcing. 

FURE,  a  sea  term  for  near  the  stem;  as 
'  fore  and  aft,'  that  is,  from  stem  to  stern. 

FCRECASTLE,  a  short  deck  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  ship  above  the  upper  deck. 

FORECLOSE,  in  law,  to  exclude  or  bar 
the  equity  of  redemption  on  mortgages,  &c. 

FOREMAST,  the  mast  of  a  ship  which 
is  placed  in  the  forepart  or  forecastle,  and 
carries  the  foresail  and  foretop-sail  yards. 
Foremast-men,  those  who  take  in  the  top- 
sails, furl  the  sail?,  &c. 

FORE-SHORTENING,  in  painting,  the 
art  of  correctly  conveying  to  the  mind  the 
impression  of  the  entire  length  of  an  ob- 
ject, when  represented  as  viewed  in  an 
oblique  or  receding  position. 
"  FOR'EST,  a  large  tract  of  land  covered 
with'  trees ;  differing  from  a  wood  chiefly  in 

its  extent. The  foreaU  in  England  are  of 

such  great  antiquity,  that,  excepting  the 
New  Forest  in  Hampshire,  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  Hampton-court,  by  Henry 


FONTINA'LIA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
religious  feast  celebrated  Oct.  13,  in  honour 
of  the  nymphs  of  wells  and  fountains.  The 
ceremony  consisted  in  throwing  nosegays 
into  the  fountains,  and  putting  crowns  of 
flowers  upon  the  wells. 

FOOD,  in  its  largest  sense,  direct  and 
metaphorical,  includes  whatever  is  taken 
for  nourishment ;  in  reference  to  the  ani- 
mal economy,  whatever  solid  or  liquid  ali- 
ment is  received  into  the  stomach ;  and,  in 
a  more  confined  sense,  solid  aliment  only. 
After  being  masticated  in  the  mouth,  our 
food  passes  through  the  gullet,  into  the 
stomach,  where  it  is  reduced  to  a  pulp, 
called  chyme.  This  passes  into  the  pylorus 
and  duodenum,  where  it  is  separated  into 
chyle,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  lacteal 
vessels  of  the  animal,  and  the  superfluous 
parts  are  ejected  through  the  colon  and 

rectum. We  are  told  that  in  the  first 

ages  men  lived  upon  acorns,  berries,  and 
such  fruits  as  the  earth  spontaneously  pro- 
duces ;  then  they  proceeded  to  eat  the  flesh 
of  wild  animals  taken  in  hunting:  but 
their  numbers  decreasing,  and  mankind 
multiplying,  necessity  taught  them  the  art 
of  cultivating  the  ground,  to  sow  corn,  &c. 
When  they  began  to  make  a  free  use  of 
domestic  animals,  they  roasted  them  only  ; 
boiling  was  a  refinement  in  cookery  which 
for  ages  they  were  strangers  to ;  and  fish, 
living  in  an  element  men  were  unused  to, 
were  not  eaten  till  they  grew  somewhat 
civilized. 

FOOL,  in  ordinary  language,  signifies 
one  who  is  deficient  in  intellect,  or  who 
pursues  a  course  contrary  to  the  dictates 
of  reason.  In  scripture  the  word  fool  is 
often  used  for  a  wicked  or  depraved  person. 
But  in  its  most  legitimate  sense,  the  term 
fool  means  one  who  is  destitute  of  reason ; 
either  from  having  been  born  an  idiot :  or 
become  idiotic  from  some  injury  done  to  the 
brain. To  play  the  fool,  to  act  the  buf- 
foon ;  to  occupy  one's  time  in  absurd  trifling. 

FOOT,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  leg,  or 
that  part  of  the  body  of  most  animals 
whereon  they  stand.  Animals  are  distin- 
guished, with  respect  to  the  number  of 
their  feet,  into  bipeds,  two-footed ;  as  men 
and  birds ;  quadrupeds,  four-footed ;  like 
most   land    animals ;    and   multipedes,  or 

many-footed,  as  insects. Foot,  a  measure 

of  length,  consisting  of  12  inches ;  supposed 
to  be  taken  from  the  length  of  a  man's 
foot.    Geometricians  divide  the  foot  into 

10  digits,  and  the  digit  into  10  lines. A 

Foot  square,  is  the  same  measure,  both  in 
breadth  and  length,  containing  144  square 

or  superficial  inches. And  a  cubic  or 

solid  foot  is  the  same  measure  in  all  the 
three  dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and 
depth  or  thickness,  containing  1728  cubic 
inches. Foot,  in  poetry,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  syllables  which  serve  for  measuring 

the  verse. Foot,   in   military  language, 

soldiers  who  serve  on 'foot ;  or  infantry,  as 
distinguished  from  cavalry. 

FOOTSTALK,  in  botany,  a  partial  stem 
supporting  the  leaf,  or  connecting  it  with 
the  stem  and  branch ;  a  petiole. 
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VIII.  it  is  said  that  there  is  no  record  or 
history,  which  makes  any  certain  mention 
of  their  origin,  though  they  are  mentioned 
by  several  writers,  and  in  many  of  our  laws 
and  statutes.  The  four  principal  forests 
are  the  New-forest,  Sherwood-forest,  Dean- 
forest,  and  Windsor-forest. 

FORESTALLING,  the  act  of  buying  or 
bargaining  for  any  provisions  or  merchan- 
dize, before  they  reach  the  market  to  which 
tbey  were  going,  with  an  intent  to  sell  the 
same  again  at  higher  prices. 

FCRESTAY,  in  a  ship's  rigging,  a  large 
rope  reaching  from  the  foremast  head  to- 
wards the  bowsprit  end,  to  support  the 
mast. 

FORFEITURE,  in  law,  the  loss  of  some 
right,  privilege,  or  estate,  goods,  lands,  or 
employments,  Ac.  for  neglecting  to  do  one's 
duty,  or  for  some  crime  committed. 

FORGE,  a  small  furnace,  wherein  smiths 
and  other  artificers  of  iron  or  steel,  &c. 
heat  their  metals  red-hot,  in  order  to  soften 
and  render  them  more  malleable.  The 
mot  A  forge  is  also  used  for  a  large  furnace, 
or  iron-work;  in  which  the  ore  taken  from 
the  mine  is  melted  down. 

FORFIC'ULA,  in  entomology,  the  Ear- 
wig [which  see.] Forjicula  marina,  or 

8ea  -earwig,  an  insect  found  about  the  sea- 
shores, and  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  common  earwig. 

FORGERY,  in  law,  the  fraudulent  mak- 
ing or  altering  any  deed,  or  writing,  &c.  to 
the  prejudice  of  another  man's  right,  par- 
ticularly the  counterfeiting  the  signature 
of  another  with  intent  to  defraud. 

FORGET-ME-NOT,  (Myoeotie  paint- 
trie)  in  botany,  a  small  herbaceous  plant, 
bearing  alternate  and  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  small  blue  flowers,  whose  brilliancy 
renders  them  conspicuous  notwithstanding 
their  diminutive  size.  This  little  flower 
(owing  perhaps  to  its  clear  blue,  the  colour 
of  fidelity)  is  considered  the  emblem  of 
friendship,  and  accordingly  finds  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  bouquets  of  love  and 
sentiment,  both  floral  and  poetical. 

FORLORN-HOPE,  in  military  affairs,  a 
detachment  of  men  appointed  to  lead  in  an 
assault,  to  storm  a  counterscarp,  enter  a 
breach,  or  perform  any  other  service  at- 
tended with  great  and  imminent  peril. 

FORM,  in  physiology,  the  essential  and 
distinguishing  modification  of  the  matter 

of  which  any  body  is  composed. form, 

in  a  moral  sense,  the  manner  of  being  or 
doing  a  thing  according  toTulcs :  thus  we 
say,  a  form  of  government,  a  form  of  argu- 
ment, &c Form,  in  law,  the  rules  esta- 
blished and  requisite  to  be   observed  in 

legal  proceedings. Form,  in  mechanics, 

a  Kind  of  mould  in  which  any  thing  is 
wrought.— —Form  also  denotes  the  exter- 
nal appearance  or  surface  of  a  body,  or  the 
disposition  of  its  parts,  as  to  the  length, 

breadth,  and  thickness. Eesential  form 

is  that  mode  of  existence  which  constitutes 
a  thing  what  it  is,  and  without  which  it 
could  not  exist. 

FORM  (pronounced  as  form,  a  stool 
to  sit  on),  in  printing,  pages  or  columns  of 


type,  properly  arranged,  and  enclosed  and 
locked  in  an  iron  frame  called  a  chase,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  nut  to  press.  There 
are  two  forms  required  for  every  sheet,  one 
for  each  side;  and  each  form  consists  of 
more  or  fewer  pages,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  books. -In  schools,  a  close. 

FORM'ALIST,  one  who  observes  the 
outward  forms  and  ceremonies  of  worship, 
for  appearance1  sake,  without  possessing 
the  life  and  spirit  of  pure  religion. 

FORMA  PAUPERI8,  a  law  term.  When 
a  person  has  just  cause  of  suit,  but  is  so 
poor,  that  he  cannot  defray  the  usual 
charges  of  suing  at  law  or  in  equity,  on 
making  oath  that  he  is  not  worth  51.,  and 
producing  a  certificate  from  some  lawyer 
that  he  has  good  cause  of  suit,  the  judge 
will  admit  him  to  sue  in  forma  pauperis ; 
that  is,  without  paying  any  of  the  usual 
fees  to  counsel,  &c. 

FORMATIONS,  in  geology,  the  general 
name  of  the  various  strata  which  compose 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  supposed  to 
be  formed  at  different  remote  periods.  In 
most  of  the  formations  there  are  some  mi- 
neral and  fossil  affinities;  and  in  many, 
even  where  the  external  differences  are  ap- 
parently complete,  there  are  some  common 
characters,  by  the  aid  of  which  a  passage 
from  the  one  to  the  other  can  be  traced. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  the 
unvarying  succession  of  formations  to  each 
other,  in  the  geological  series,  has  been 
found  to  exist  in  parts  of  the  earth  widely 
separated  from  each  other,  and  warrants 
not  only  the  belief  that  they  have  come 
into  their  order  successively,  but  that  the 
causes  which  brought  each  formation  to 
its  place  were  of  one  class,  whether  of  ig- 
neous or  of  aqueous  origin,  and  operated 
simultaneously. 

FORTdlC  A"CID,  in  chemistry,  origin- 
ally the  acid  of  ants,  whicn  was  extracted 
from  them  either  by  distillation  or  expres- 
sion with  water.  At  the  present  day  for- 
mic acid  is  procured  from  the  application 
of  a  gentle  heat  to  a  mixture  or  tartaric 
acid,  water,  and  the  protoxide  of  manga' 
nese.  It  is  extremely  sour,  and  continues 
liquid  at  very  low  temperatures. 

FORMI'CA,  the  Awt  [which  see.] 

FORMI'CA-LE'O,  or  Ant  lion,  in  en- 
tomology, an  insect  so  called  from  its  de- 
vouring great  numbers  of  ants.  It  is  the 
caterpillar  or  worm  of  a  fly  much  resem- 
bling the  libclluhe,  or  dragon-flies. 

FORTHULA,  in  mathematics,  a  general 
theorem  or  literal  expression  for  resolving 
any  part  of  a  problem. Formula,  in  theo- 
logy, a  profession  of  faith. 

FORT,  in  the  military  art,  a  small  forti- 
fied place,  surrounded  with  a  moat,  ram- 
part, and  parapet;  or  with  palisades,  stock- 
ades, and  other  means  of  defence. 

FORTIFICATION,  the  art  or  science 
of  fortifying  a  place,  or  of  putting  it  in 
such  a  posture  of  defence,  that  every  one 
of  its  parts  defends,  and  is  defended,  by 
some  other  parts,  by  means  of  ramparts, 
parapets,  moats,  and  other  bulwarks;  so 
that  a  small  number  of  men  within  may  be 
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able  to  defend  themselves  for  a  consider- 
able time  against  the  assaults  of  a  nume- 
rous army  without. Ancient  fortifica- 
tion, at  first  consisted  of  walls  or  defences 
made  of  the  trunks  and  large  branches  of 
trees,  mixed  with  earth,  to  secure  them 
againBt  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  This 
was  afterwards  altered  to  stonewalls,  on 
which  were  raised  breast-works,  behind 
which  they  made  use  of  their  darts  and 

arrows  in  security. Modern  fortification, 

is  that  which  is  flanked  and  defended  by 
bastions  and  out-works,  the  ramparts  of 
which  are  so  solid,  that  they  cannot  be 
beat  down  but  by  the  continual  fire  of  se- 
veral batteries  of  cannon.  The  principal 
works  belonging  to  a  fortification  are,  the 
ditch  or  trench  made  round  each  work; 
the  rampart,  or  elevation  of  earth,  raised 
along  the  faces  of  any  work,  to  cover  the 
inner  part ;  the  parapet,  or  that  part  of  a 
rampart  which  serves  to  cover  the  troops 
planted  there ;  the  bastion,  that  part  of  the 
inner  enclosure  of  a  fortification  making 
an  angle  towards  the  field;  the  counter- 
scarp, the  slope  of  the  ditch  facing  the 
body  of  the  place;  the  covert  way,  the 
space  extending  round  the  counterscarp; 
and  the  glacis,  the  part  beyond  the  covert 
way,  to  which  it  serves  as  a  parapet.  In 
recent  times,  however,  fortification  has 
undergone  important  changes,  and  engi- 
neers have  adopted  different  systems ;  but 
those  which  have  acquired  the  greatest 
reputation  in  Europe,  are  the  systems  of 
count  Pagan,  the  baron  de  Coehorn,  von 
Scheiter,  and  marshal  Vauban. 

FORTITUDE,  the  basw  or  source  of 
coolness  and  intrepidity  in  ianger,  of  pa- 
tience in  suffering,  of  forbearance  under 
injuries,  and  of  magnanimity  in  all  condi- 
tions of  life.  In  fine,  fortitude  is  the  virtue 
of  a  rational  and  considerate  mind,  founded 
on  a  sense  of  honour  and  a  regard  to  duty. 
The  motives  to  fortitude  are  many  and 
powerful,  and  this  virtue  tends  much  to  the 
happiness  of  the  individual,  by  giving  com- 
posure and  presence  of  mind,  and  keeping 
the  other  passions  in  due  subordination. 

PCKEUM,  in  Rome,  a  public  place  where 
causes  were  judicially  tried,,  and  orations 
delivered  to  the  people.  There  were  six  of 
these  forums,  viz.  the  Romanum,  Julianum, 
Auguttum,  Palladium,  Trojanum,  and  Sa- 
luttii  forum.  The  chief  of  these  was  the 
forum  Romanum,  called  by  way  of  eminence 
the  forum.  In  this  was  an  apartment  call- 
ed the  rostra,  where  the  lawyers  pleaded, 
and  the  orators  harangued  the  people,  &c 
Here  was  also  the  comitium,  or  half  of  jus- 
tice, with  the  sanctuary  of  Saturn,  the  tem- 
ple of  Castor,  &c,  altogether  forming  a 
most  splendid  place.  The  word  forum  was 
also  applied  to  a  place  of  traffic,  or  market- 
place :  of  these  there  were  vast  numbers,  as 
the  forum  piscarium,  olitorium,  &c.  These 
were  generally  called  fora  venalia,  in  dis^ 
tinction  from  the  former,  which  were  called 

fora  civilia. In  the  law,  forum  signifies 

a  court  of  justice,  the  place  where  disputed 
rights  are  settled ;  hence  forum  competent, 
a  competent  jurisdiction ;  forum  incompe- 


tent, a  court  not  authorized  to  try  the 
cause,  &c. 

FOSS,  in  fortification,  a  hollow  ditch, 
commonly  full  of  water,  lying  between  the 

scarp  and  the    counterscarp. Post,    or 

fotta,  in  anatomy,  a  kind  of  cavity  in  a 
bone,  with  a  large  aperture,  but  no  exit  or 
perforation. Potta,  in  our  ancient  cus- 
toms, was  used  to  signify  a  ditch  full  of 
water,  wherein  women  convicted  of  felony 

were  drowned. Pott-way,  one  of  the  four 

principal  highways  of  England,  that  an- 
ciently led  through  the  kingdom;  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Romans, 
and  having  a  ditch  on  one  side.  One  of 
these  reached  from  Totness  in  Devonshire 
to  Barton  on  the  Humber. 

FOS'SIL,  in  natural  history,  any  sub- 
stance penetrated  with  earthy  or  metallic 
particles,  which  is  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
whether  that  be  its  natural  or  its  acci- 
dental situation  ;  the  first  being  called  na- 
tive, the  second  extraneous. 1.   Native 

fottiU  are  substances  found  either  buried 
in  the  earth,  or^  lying  on  its  surface,  of  a 
plain  simple  structure  and  showing  no 
signs  of  containing  vessels,  or  circulating 
juices ;  as  earths,  salts,  and  metallic  bodies. 
2.  Extraneout  fottilt  are  bodies  of  ve- 
getable or  animal  origin,  accidentally  buried 
in  the  earth ;  as  plants,  shells,  bones,  &c, 
many  of  which  are  petrified.  The  oldest 
rocks  of  the  secondary  formation  contain 
aquatic  plants  and  reeds,  and  adjoining 
these  are  madrepores,  encrinites,  and  va- 
rious zoophytes,  little  removed  above  vege- 
tation ;  in  the  next  series  are  ammonites, 
and  various  mollusca,  very  different  from 
any  existing  animals :  above  these  are 
found  fishes,  bamboos,  and  ferns,  nil  of  ex- 
tinct species.  Between  the  old  and  the 
newest  fioetz  formations,  shells  and  fish  in- 
crease in  number,  with  amphibia;  as  laeer- 
ta,  testndo,  and  some  serpents.  In  the 
newest  fioetz  formations  are  found  remains 
of  seals,  whales,  birds,  monstrous  land  ani- 
mals, and  fresh- water  shells;  and  in  the 
alluvial  and  modern  soils,  in  peat  bogs,  and 
low  beds,  bones  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus,  &c.  appear. 

FOS'SIL-CO'PAL,  a  resinous  substance 
found  in  perforating  the  bed  of  blue  clay  at 
Highgate,  near  London ;  which  appears  to 
be  a  true  vegetable  gum  or  resin,  partly 
changed  by  remaining  in  the  earth.  It  is 
sometimes  called  Highgate  resin. 

FOTH'ER,  a  weight  of  lead  containing 
eight  pigs.  At  the  mines  the  weight  of  a 
f other  is  22  cwt.  and  a  half;  but  with  the 
plumbers  in  London  it  is  19  cwt.  and  a  half. 
FOTH'ERING,  a  sea  term  for  stopping 
leaks  in  the  bottom  of  a  ship,  by  letting 
down  a  sail  by  the  corners,  and  putting 
chopped  rope-yarn,  wool,  oakum,  2fec.  be- 
tween it  and  the  ship's  side.  By  repeating 
this  operation  several  times,  these  sub- 
stances are  sometimes  sucked  into  the 
cracks,  and  the  leak  becomes  either  wholly 
or  partially  stopped. 

FOUGA'DE,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  small 
mine,  in  the  form  of  a  well,  eight  or  ten 
feet  wide,  and  ten  or  twelve  deep,  dug  un- 
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der  some  fortified  place,  charged  with  sacks 
of  powder,  and  covered  with  stones  or 
earth,  for  destroying  the  works  by  explo- 
sion. 

FOUNDATION,  the  basis  or  ground- 
work of  any  thing;  usually  that  part  of  a 
building  which  lies  on  the  ground.— 
Foundation  denotes  also  a  donation  or  le- 
gacy, either  in  money  or  lands,  for  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  some  commu- 
nity, school,  or  charitable  institution. 

FOUNDER,  one  from  whom  any  thing 
originates ;  as,  the  founder  of  a  sect  of  phi- 
losophers ;  the  founder  of  a  family.  Also 
one  who  endows  any  public  establishment. 
— Founder,  likewise  implies,  an  artist  who 
casts  metals,  in  various  forms,  for  different 
uses ;  as  a  founder  of  cannon,  bells,  statues, 
printing  type,  Ac. 

FOUNDRY,  or  FOUN'DERY,  signifies 
the  house  and  works  occupied  in  casting 
metals ;  and  also  the  art  of  casting  them 
into  various  forms  for  use.  As,  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  our  iron  foundries  are  by  far  the 
most  important,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give 
(on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Ure*s  admirable 
work,)  a  slight  sketch  of  them :— The  opera- 
tions of  an  iron  foundry  consist  in  re-melt- 
ing the  pig-iron  of  the  blast  furnaces,  and 
giving  it  an  endless  variety  of  forms,  by 
casting  it  in  moulds  of  different  kinds. 
These  moulds  are  in  general  very  heavy, 
consisting  of  two  parts  at  least,  which  must 
be  separated,  turned  upside  down  several 
times,  and  replaced  very  exactly  upon  one 
another.  The  casting  is  generally  effected 
by  means  of  large  ladles  or  pots,  in  which 
the  melted  iron  is  transported  from  the 
cupola,  where  it  is  fused.  Coke  is  the  only 
kind  of  fuel  employed  to  effect  the  fusion. 
A  well-mounted  foundry,  such  as  the  au- 
thor describes,  (consisting  of  the  various 
workshops,  magazines  for  pig-iron, a  vast 
area  properly  called  the  foundry,  in  which 
the  moulds  are  made  and  filled  with  the 
melted  metal,  blast  and  air  furnaces,  &c.) 
will  occupy  a  square  surface  of  about  80 
yards  in  each  side,  and  will  be  capable,  by 
casting  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  each 
day,  partly  in  large  and  partly  in  small 
pieces,  of  turning  out  from  700  to  800  tons 
per  annum,  with  an  establishment  of  100 
operatives,  including  some  moulding  boys. 
There  are  three  distinct  methods  of  making 
the  moulds:  1.  in  green  sand;  2.  in  baked 
sand;  and  3,  in  loam.  And  it  is  of  course 
essential, — that  each  mould  should  present 
the  exact  form  of  its  object, — that  it  should 
have  such  solidity  that  the  melted  metal 
may  be  poured  into  it,  and  fill  it  entirely 
without  altering  its  shape  in  any  point, — 
and  that  the  air  which  occupies  the  vacant 
spaces  in  it,  as  well  as  the  carburetted 
gases  generated  by  the  heat,  should  have  a 
ready  vent;  for  if  they  are  but  partially 
confined,  they  expand  by  the  heat,  and  may 
crack,  even  blow  up  the  moulds,  or  at  any 
rate  become  dispersed  through  the  metal, 
making  it  vesicular  and  unsound.  The 
metal  is  usually  melted  at  a  cupola  furnace, 
the  heat  of  which  is  so  intense,  from  its 
construction  and  the  effect  of  the  blowing 


machine,  that  the  metal  begins  to  melt  in 
about  twenty  minutes  after  its  introduc- 
I  tion ;  and  successive  charges  are  then 
made  every  ten  minutes  nearly,  the  amount 
of  the  charges  varying  with  the  size  of  the 
furnace,  and  the  speed  required  for  the 
operation;  the  pigs  have  been  previously 
broken  into  pieces  weighing  at  most  14  or 
16  lbs.— The  chief  talent  of  the  founder  con- 
sists in  discovering  the  most  economical 
mixtures,  and  so  compounding  them  as  to 
produce  the  desired  properties  in  the  cast- 
ings. One  piece,  for  example,  may  be  re- 
quired to  have  great  strength  and  tenacity 
to  bear  heavy  weights  or  strains ;  another 
must  yield  readily  to  the  chisel  or  the  file; 
a  third  must  resist  sudden  alternations  of 
temperature ;  and  a  fourth  must  be  pretty 
hard.  The  filling  in  of  the  melted  metal  is 
managed  in  two  ways.  For  strong  pieces, 
whose  moulds  can  be  buried  in  the  ground 
at  seven  or  eight  yards  distance  from  the 
furnace,  the  metal  may  be  run  in  gutters, 
formed  in  the  sand  of  the  floor,  sustained 
by  plates  or  stones.  The  clay  plug  is  pierced 
with  an  iron  rod  when  all  is  ready.  When 
from  the  smaller  size,  or  greater  distance  of 
the  moulds,  the  melted  metal  cannot  be  run 
along  the  floor  from  the  furnace,  it  is  re- 
ceived in  cast  iron  pots  or  ladles,  lined  with 
a  coat  of  loam :  these  are  either  carried  by 
the  hands  of  two  or  more  men,  or  tran- 
sported by  the  crane.  Between  the  succes- 
sive castings,  the  discharge  hole  of  the  fur- 
nace is  closed  with  a  lump  of  clay,  applied 
by  means  of  a  stick,  having  a  small  disc  of 
iron  fixed  at  its  end.  After  the  metal  is 
somewhat  cooled,  the  moulds  are  taken 
asunder,  and  the  excrescences  upon  the 
edges  of  the  castings  are  broken  off  with  a 
hammer;  and  they  are  afterwards  more 
carefully  trimmed  or  chipped  by  a  chisel 
when  quite  cold.  The  loss  of  weight  in 
founding  is  about  6  \  per  cent,  upon  the  pig- 
iron  employed.  Each  casting  always  re- 
quires considerably  more  than  its  own 
weight  of  iron.  This  excess  forms  the  gates, 
false  seams,  Ac;  the  whole  of  which  being 
deducted,  shows  that  1  cwt.  of  coke  is  con- 
sumed for  every  3  cwt.  of  iron  put  into  the 
furnace  ;  for  every  138  cwt.  of  crude  metal, 
there  will  be  100  cwt.  of  castings,  32  of  re- 
fuse pieces,  and  six  of  waste. 

FOUNTAIN,  in  natural  philosophy,  a 
spring  or  source  of  water  rising  out  of  the 
earth.  Among  the  ancients,  fountains  were 
held  sacred,  and  even  worshipped  as  a  kind 
of  divinities.— —An  artificial  fountain,  or 
jet  d'eau,  is  water  ejected  from  a  pipe, 
either  by  being  raised  to  a  higher  level  than 
the  top  of  the  pipe,  or  by  being  compressed 
by  an  engine.    [See  Artbsiab  Wblls.] 

FOVIL'LA,  in  botany,  a  fine  substance, 
imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  emitted 
from  the  pollen  of  flowers. 

FOX,  (Vulpe*,)  in  zoology,  an  animal  of 
the  genus  Canie,  much  resembling  the  com- 
mon  dog  in  form,  and  chiefly  distinguished 
by  a  long  brushy  tail.  He  burrows  in  the 
earth,  and  is  generally  described  as  crafty 
and  cunning  beyond  measure;  but  much  of 
the  cunning  suspiciousness  of  manner  for  I 
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which  the  fox  is  notorious,  arises  from  his 
defective  vision ;  in  broad  day-light  his  atti- 
tudes and  motions  partake  ot  the  uncer- 
tainty of  his  sight,  and  he  appears  to  be 
most  cunning  when  he  is  really  most  short- 
sighted. Foxes  prowl  about  in  the  night, 
and  prey  on  poultry,  rabbits,  and  hares; 
but  they  are  very  timid,  fleet,  and,  when 
old,  sagacious  in  evading  their  enemies. 
They  emit  an  odour  which  enables  dogs  to 
scent  and  follow  them.  Foxes  breed  only 
once  a-year,  and  bring  forth  commonly  in 
April  four  or  five  young,  which,  like  pup- 
pies, are  born  blind. 

FOX'GLOVE,  in  botany,  the  Digitalis  ot 
Linnaeus,  the  species  of  which  are  mostly 
perennials. 

FOWL,  the  largest  sort  of  birds,  whether 
domestic  or  wild,  as  geese,  pheasants,  par- 
tridges, &c. ;  also  a  full-grown  chicken  or 
young  hen. 

FOWL'ING,  the  art  of  taking  or  killing 
birds,  either  by  means  of  snares  or  nets,  or 
by  various  devices,  as  imitating  their  voices 
or  using  decoy  birds  and  the  like. 

FRACTION,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra, 
a  combination  of  numbers  representing 
one  or  more  parts  of  a  unit  or  integer: 
thus  four-fifths  is  a  fraction,  formed  by  di- 
viding a  unit  into  five  equal  parts,  and 
taking  one  part  four  times.  Fractions  are 
divided  into  vulgar  and  decimal.  Vulgar 
fractions  are  expressed  by  two  numbers 
with  a  line  between  them.  In  these,  the 
figure  above  the  line  is  called  the  nume- 
rator, and  the  figure  below  the  line  the 
denominator.  The  theory  of  vulgar  frac- 
tions is  one  of  the  most  important  in  al- 
gebra, and  a  correct  understanding  of 
them  is  of  great  importance  for  the  proper 
prosecution  of  arithmetical  and  mathema- 
tical studies. Decimal  fraction*  include 

every  fraction,  the  denominator  of  which  is 
ten,  or  a  power  of  it.  They  are  usually  ex- 
pressed by  writing  the  numerator  only, 
with  a  point  before  it  by  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  whole  number;  thus  .5, 
which  denotes  five-tenths,  or  half  the 
whole  number;  .25,  that  is,  a  fourth  part  of 
the  whole  number. 

FRACTURE,  in  mineralogy,  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  mineral  breaks,  which  is 
one  of  its  specific  characters.  The  frac- 
ture is  either  compact  or  smooth,  foliated 
or  lamellar,  conchoidal,  striated,  or  nodu- 
lar, &c.— — Fracture,  in  surgery,  the  break- 
ing of  any  bone  by  an  external  act  of  vio- 
lence. It  is  simple  when  the  bone  only  is 
divided ;  compound,  when  the  bone  is  broken, 
with  a  laceration  of  the  integuments. 

FRAS'NUM,  in  anatomy,  a  term  anplied 
to  some  membranous  ligaments  or  the 
body;  as,  the  franum  lingua,  or  ligament 
under  the  tongue,  which  sometimes  ties  it 
down  too  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  mouth, 
and  then  requires  to  be  incised  or  divided, 
in  order  to  give  this  organ  its  proper  and 
free  motion. 

FRAGA'RIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  12  Icoaandria,  order  3  Poly- 
gyria. The  species  consist  of  several  kinds 
of  strawberries. 


FRANC,  a  French  coin,  worth  twenty 
sols,  or  ten-pence  sterling. 

FRANCHISE,  in  a  general  sense,  signi- 
fies some  privilege  or  exemption  from  ordi- 
nary jurisdiction.  A  franchise  may  be 
vested  either  in  bodies  politic,  or  corpora- 
tions ;  in  borough  towns,  or  in  individuals ; 
as  the  electoral  franchise.  Corporate  li- 
berties being  usually  held  by  charter,  are 
all  said  to  be  derived  from  the  crown,  but 
some  lie  in  prescription  without  the  help  of 
any  charter. 

FRANCIS'CANS,  Friars-Minor,  or 
Grey-Friars,  the  religious  order  of  Saint 
Francis,  by  whom  they  were  founded  about 
the  year  1200. 

FRANK,  an  exemption  from  paying 
postage  for  letters,  which  before  the  "  pen- 
ny-postage" bill  came  into  operation,  Jan. 
10, 1840,  was  enjoyed  to  a  certain  extent  by 
all  members  of  parliament.  It  is  said,  that 
before  this  act  abolished  the  privilege  of 
franking,  nine  millions  of  letters  were  an- 
nually sent  post-free. Frank  -free,   a 

term  much  used  in  our  old  law,  as  frank- 
pledge freemen,  who  used  to  be  pledges  or 
sureties  for  the  good  behaviour  of  those 

who  were  of  their  community. Frank- 

ferm,  anciently  signified  lands  changed  in 
the  nature  of  the  fee  by  feoffment,  &c.  out 
of  the  knight's  service  for  other  certain 

! 'early  services. Frank-fold,  is  where  the 
ord  has  the  liberty  of  folding  his  tenants' 

sheep    within    his    manor.  Frank-aU 

moigne,  in  law,  a  tenure  by  which  a  reli- 
gious corporation  holds  lands  to  them  and 
their  successors  for  ever,  on  condition  of 

praying  for  the    soul  of  the    donor. 

Frank-chase,  or  free-chase,  is  the  liberty  of 
keeping  beasts  of  chase  or  royal  game 
therein,  protected  e\en  from  the  owner  of 
the  land  himself,  with  a  power  of  hunting 
them  thereon. 

FRANK'INCENSE,  an  odoriferous,  dry, 
resinous  substance,  procured  from  the  ju- 
niper tree  in  Turkey  and  the  East  Indies. 
It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  very  inflamma- 
ble, and  is  used  as  a  perfume. 

FRANKS,  an  appellation  given  by  the 
Turks,  and  other  nations  of  Asia,  to  all  the 
people  of  the  western  parts  of  Europe, 
English,  French,  Italians,  &c. 

FRANK'LINITE,  a  mineral  compound 
of  iron,  zinc,  and  manganese,  found  in  New 
Jersey,  North  America,  and  named  from 
Dr.  Franklin. 

FRATER'NITIES,  in  the  middle  ages, 
consisted  of  pious  laymen  who  formed  so- 
cieties for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  sick 
and  destitute,  and  performing  other  Chris- 
tian duties. 

FRA'TRAGE,  in  law,  a  partition  among 
brothers  or  co-heirs  coming  to  the  same  in- 
heritance or  succession ;  also  that  part  of 
the  inheritance  that  comes  to  the  youngest 
brothers. 

FREE-BENCH',  in  law,  a  widow's  dower 
in  a  copyhold  estate. 

FREEHOLD,  that  land  of  tenement 
which  is  held  in  fee  simple,  fee  tail,  or  for 

term  of  life. Freehold  in  deed  is  the  real 

possession  of  lands,  &c.  in  fee  or  for  life. 
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Freehold  in  law  is  the  right  a  person 

has  to  such  lands  or  tenements  before  bis 

FREE'HOLDER,  the  possessor  of  a  free- 
bold  estate,  or  of  a  lease  for  life,  worth  40». 
per  annum,  who  is  thereby  qualified  to 
vote  for  a  knight  of  the  shire,  or  represent- 
ative of  the  county  in  parliament. 

FREE'MAN,  in  ancient  law,  one  free 
from  servitude,  as  distinguished  from  a  vas- 
sal or  boudsman.  At  the  present  day,  a 
freeman  is  one  who  enjoys  the  freedom  of  a 
city  or  borough. 

FREE'STONE,  a  bard  and  durable  kind 
of  gritstone,  but  finer  sanded,  and  a  smooth- 
er stone.  It  is  called  free,  from  its  being 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  cut  freely  in  any  di- 
rection: such  is  the  Portland-stone,  and 
the  freestone  of  Kent. 

FREETHINKER,  one  who  rejects  reve- 
lation ;  or,  inplain  language,  a  deist.  Free- 
thinking,  in  England,  first  appeared  in  the 
form  of  opposition  to  abuses  in  the  church, 
which  were  attacked  in  the  reign  of  James 
II.  and  William  III.  It  possibly  also  ori- 
ginated in  France  from  the  same  cause,  but 
there  it  assailed  all  revealed  religion ;  and  it 
is  more  than  probable,  that  to  the  example 
of  those  revilers  of  true  religion,  the  perni- 
cious tenets  of  the  free-thinking  or  deistical 
school  have  latterly  prevailed  to  such  a 
frightful  extent. 

FREEZING,  in  philosophy,  the  conver- 
sion of  a  fluid  body  into  a  firm  and  solid 
mass  by  the  action  of  cold.  Upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  absorption  of  heat,  are  founded 
the  various  artificial  methods  of  producing 
cold  and  congelation.  The  process  of  freez- 
ing may  be  artificially  produced  by  means 
of  the  air  pump,  and  sometimes  by  certain 
freezing  mixtures,  or  compositions  of  such 
ingredients  as  when  mixed  with  other 
bodies,  cause  them  to  congeal;  such  as 
snow  and  common  salt,  or  muriate  of  am- 
monia, nitre  and  water,  &c.  Evaporation 
likewise  produces  cold.  In  Spain,  a  kind  of 
earthern  jars,  called  buxards,  is  used,  the 
earth  of  which  is  so  porous,  being  only 
half-baked,  that  the  outside  is  kept  moist 
by  the  water  that  filters  through  it;  and, 
though  placed  in  the  sun,  the  water  in  the 
jar  becomes  as  cold  as  ice.    It  is  a  common 

Sractice  in  China,  to  cool  wine  or  other 
quors  by  wrapping  a  wet  cloth  round  the 
bottle  and  hanging  it  up  in  the  sun.  The 
water  in  the  cloth  evaporates,  and  thus 
cold  is  produced.  Ice. may  be  produced  at 
any  time  by  the  evaporation  of  ether. 
Water  freezes  when  the  air  is  82°;  wax  so- 
lidifies at  150°;  lead  at  600°;  mercury  at 
39°  below  zero. 

FREIGHT,  in  navigation  and  commerce, 
the  hire  of  a  ship,  or  a  part  thereof,  for  the 
conveyance  and  carriage  of  goods  from  one 
place  to  another:  or  the  sum  agreed  on  be- 
tween the  owner  and  the  merchant,  for  the 
hire  and  use  of  a  vessel.  In  a  more  ex- 
tended sense,  it  means  the  burden  of  such 
ship.  Freight  being  the  return  made  for 
the  conveyance  of  goods  or  passengers  to  a 
particular  destination,  no  claim  arises  for  its 
payment  in  the  event  of  a  total  loss ;  and  our 


law  authorities  have  decided,  that  in  case 
of  a  total  loss  with  salvage,  the  merchant 
may  either  take  the  part  saved  or  abandon. 
But  after  the  merchant  has  made  his  elec- 
tion, he  must  abide  by  it. 

FRENCH  CHALK,  in  mineralogy,  a  va- 
riety of  indurated  talc,  in  masses  composed 
of  small  scales.  It  combines  with  grease, 
and  is  useful  in  drawing. 

FRENCH-HORN',  a  musical  wind  in- 
strument made  of  copper.  It  possesses  a 
range  of  three  octaves,  and  is  capable  of 
producing  tones  of  great  sweetness. 

FRES'CO,  a  method  of  painting  in  dis- 
temper or  size  colours  on  walls,  so  as  to  en- 
dure the  weather.  It  is  performed  with 
water  colours  on  fresh  plaster,  so  that  the 
colours  incorporating  with  it,  and  drying  on 
the  wall,  become  very  durable.  It  is  as- 
serted that  there  are  specimens  of  fresco- 
painting  extant  of  the  time  of  Constantine 
the  Great.    It  was  long  neglected,  but  be- 

Sn  to  revive  in  the  15th  century;  and 
ough  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  pro- 
duced some  noble  specimens  of  the  art,  it 
fell  into  disrepute  until  the  Germans  in  re- 
cent times  took  it  up  again. 

FRET,  in  architecture,  an  ornament  con- 
sisting of  two  lists  or  small  fillets  variously 
interlaced  or  interwoven,  and  running  at 
parallel  distances  equal  to  their  breadth. 

Fret-toork  is  sometimes  used  to  fill  up 

and  enrich  flat  empty  spaces ;  but  is  mostly 
practised  in  roofs,  which  are  fretted  over 

with  plaster-work. Fret,  in  heraldry,  a 

bearing  composed  of  six  bars,  crossed  and 
interlaced ;  by  some  called  a  true  lover's  knot. 

Frets,  in  music,  certain  short  pieces  of 

wire  fixed  on  the  finger-boards  of  guitars, 
&c.  at  right  angles  to  the  strings,  and 
which,  as  the  strings  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  them  by  the  pressure  of  the 
fingers,  serve  to  vary  and  determine  the 
pitch  of  the  tones.  Formerly  these  frets 
or  stops  consisted  of  strings  tied  round  the 

neck  of  the  instrument. Fretts,  a  term 

used  by  miners  to  express  the  worn  sides  of 
the  banks  of  rivers  in  mine  countries. 

FRIAR,  (from  the  French  frere,  a  bro- 
ther), a  term  common  to  monks  of  all 
orders;  there  being  a  kind  of  fraternity,  or 
brotherhood,  between  the  several  religious 
persons  of  the  same  monastery.    Friars  are 

§enerally  distinguished  into  four  principal 
ranches,  viz.:  1.  Minors,  gray  friars  or 
Franciscans;  2.  Augustuses;  3.  Domini- 
cans or  black  friars;  4.  White  friars  or 
Carmelites. 

PRICASEE',  a  dish  of  food  made  by 
cutting  chickens,  rabbits,  or  other  small 
animals  into  pieces,  and  dressing  them  in 
a  frying-pan,  or  a  like  utensil. 

FRICTION,  in  mechanics,  the  rubbing 
of  the  parts  of  engines  and  machines  against 
each  other,  by  which  means  a  great  part  of 
the  effect  is  destroyed.  The  causes  of  fric- 
tion are,  1,  the  roughness  of  the  contiguous 
surfaces ;  2,  the  irregularity  of  the  figure, 
which  arises  either  from  imperfect  work- 
manship, or  from  the  pressure  of  one  body 
on  another;  3,  an  adhesion,  or  attraction, 
which  is  more  or  less  powerful  according  to 
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the  nature  of  the  bodies  in  question;  and 
4,  the  interposition  of  extraneous  bodies, 
such  as  moisture,  dust,  Ac.  It  is  found 
that  the  quantity  of  friction  is  always  pro- 
portional to  the  weight  of  the  rubbing  body, 
and  not  to  the  quantity  of  surface ;  and  that 
it  increases  with  an  increase  of  Telocity,  but 
is  not  proportional  to  the  augmentation  of 
celerity.— The  resistance  called/Victim  per- 
forms important  offices  in  nature  and  works 
of  art.  Were  there  no  friction,  all  bodies 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  be  clash- 
ing  against  one  another;  but  at  present 
whenever  a  body  acquires  a  great  velocity, 
it  soon  loses  it  by  friction  against  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth;  the  friction  of  water 
against  the  surfaces  it  runs  over  soon  re- 
duces the  rapid  torrent  to  a  gentle  stream ; 
the  fury  of  the  tempest  is  lessened  by  the 
friction  of  the  sir  on  the  face  of  the  earth; 
end  the  violence  of  the  ocean  is  subdued  by 
the  attrition  of  its  own  waters.  Friction, 
in  medicine,  the  rubbing  any  part  of  the 
body  with  the  hand,  flesh-brush,  flannel,  or 
other  substance,  or  with  oils,  liniments,  Ac* 
with  a  view  to  the 


tion  of  health,  and  which  is  often  found  a 
most  efficacious  remedy. 

FRIDAY,  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  so 
called  from  Free,  or  Frigs,  a  goddess  wor- 
shipped by  the  Saxons  on  this  day. 

FRIG  ATE,  a  ship  of  wsr,  light  built,  and 
a  good  sailer.  Frigates  have  two  decks,  and 
generally  mount  from  twenty  to  forty-four 


with  a  square  stern,  without  any  foremast : 
it  is  used  in  the  Adriatic. 

FRIENDSHIP,  a  noble  and  virtuous  at- 
tachment, between  individuals,  springing 
from  a  pure  source :  this  is  rms  friendship. 
False  friendship  mav  subsist  between  bad 
men,  as  between  thieves— a  temporary  at- 
tachment springing  from  interest,  which 
may  change  in  a  moment  to  enmity  and 


FRINGH/LA,  in  ornithology,  a  compre- 
hensive genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  Pas- 
seres,  with  the  beak  of  a  conic  sharp-pointed 
figure,  the  two  chaps  of  which  mutually 
receive  each  other.  To  this  genus  belong 
the  goldfinch,  the  chaffinch,  greenfinch, 
yellow-hammer,  canary-bird,  linnet,  spar- 
row, Ac 

FRT'GID  ZONES,  in  geography,  the 
two  soaes  or  divisions  of  the  earth,  compre- 
hended between  the  poles  and  the  polar 
circles.  They  are  the  north  frigid  sons,  at 
the  north  pole,  and  the  south  frigid  sone, 
at  the  south  nole.  The  frigid  sone  enjoys 
an  atmospheric  calm  which  is  unknown  in 
temperate  regions:  it  has  no  storms,  no 
hail,  and  scarcely  a  tempest;  while  the 


splendour  of  the  aurora  borealis,  reflected 
by  the  snow,  dispels  the  darkness  of  the 
polar  night.  The  days,  for  several  months, 
though  of  a  monotonous  magnificence,  as- 
tonishingly accelerate  the  growth  of  vege- 
tation. In  three  days,  or  rather,  three 
times  twenty-four  hours,  the  snow  is  melt- 
ed, and  the  flowers  begin  to  blow. 
FRIEZE,  or  FRIZE,  in   architecture, 


that  part  of  the  entablature  between  the 
architrave  and  cornice.  It  is  usually  en- 
riched with  figures  of  animals  or  other  or 

naments  of  sculpture. A  coarse  kind  of  I 

woollen  cloth  or  stnffl 

FRIT,  or  FRITT,  in  the  glass  manufac- 
ture, the  matter  or  ingredients  of  which 
glass  is  to  be  made,  after  they  have  been 
calcined  or  baked  in  a  furnace.  It  is  of 
different  kinds,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  glass;  but  chiefly  composed  of  silex 
and  Axed  alkali. 

FRITH,  an  arm  of  the  sea;  or  the  open- 
of  a  river  into  the  sea;  as,  the  frith 

the  frith  of  Clyde,  Ac Among 

uk  Angio-8axons  it  signified  a  wood. 

FRITH'GILD,  in  arclueokgy,  a  guild- 
hall; also  a  company  or  fraternity. 

FRJTHSO-KEN;  in  law,  a  liberty  of 
having  frankpledge,  or  surety  of  defence. 

FRITILLA'RIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
6  Htmmdrim,  order  1  Jtsaesywis.    The  spe- 


i»< 


ties  are  bulbous :  as,  1 
Persian  lily,  Ac 


i  crown-imperial. 


FROG,  in  soology,  an  amphibious  ani- 
mal, of  the  genus  Jtana,  with  four  legs,  a 
naked  bodv,  and  no  taiL  It  is  remarkable 
for  swimming  with  rapidity,  and  for  taking 
large  leaps  on  land.  Frogs  remain  in  a 
torpid  state  during  winter.  Besides  the 
common  frog,  there  are  a  great  many  other 
species,  the  most  singular  of  which  is  that 
called  the  bullfrog,  a  native  of  the  northern 
parts  of  America,  with  four  divided  toes  on 
the  fore  feet,  and  five  webbed  ones  on  the 
hinder.  This  animal,  when  the  hmbs  are 
extended,  measures  nearly  two  feet;  the 
trunk  of  its  body  being  about  eight  inches 
long,  and  four  or  five  in  breadth.  It  is 
very  voracious,  sad  frequently  swallows  the 
young  of  water-fowl,  before  they  have 
strength  to  shift  for  themselves.  Its  croak- 
ing is  so  loud  as  to  resemble  the  roaring  of 
a  bull  heard  at  a  distance,  whence  its  name. 
— -frog,  in  farriery,  the  hard  projecting 
substance  in  the  hollow  of  a  horse's  foot. 

FROND,  in  the  Linmean  system  of  bo- 
tany, a  term  for  a  kind  of  stem  which  has 
the  branch  united  with  the  leaf,  and  fre- 
quently with  the  fructification. 

FRONDES'CENCB,  in  botany,  the  pre- 
cise time  of  the  year  and  month  in  which 
each  species  of  plant  unfolds  its  leaves. 

FRONDOTJ8,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
sa  flower  which  produces  branches  charged 
with  both  leaves  and  flowers. 

FRONT,  in  perspective,  a  projection  or 
natation  of  the  face  or  forepart  of  an 
.  or  of  that  part  directiv  opposite  to 
the  eye,  which  is  more  usually  called  the 
orthography. 

FRONTAL,  in  architecture,  a  little  pedi- 
ment or  front-piece  over  a  small  door  or 

window. In  medicine,  a  preparation  to 

be  applied  to  the  forehead. 

FRONTALIS,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  a  muscle  of  the  forehead,  which  serves 
to  contract  the  eyebrows. 

FRONTATBD,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  the  leaf  of  a  flower,  which  grows*broader 
and  broader,  and  perhaps  terminates  in  a 
right  line:  it  is  used  in  opposition  to  ma- 
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pideted;  that  is,  when  the  leaves  of  the 
flower  end  in  a  point. 

FRONTIE'R,  the  border,  confine,  or  ex- 
treme part  of  a  kingdom  or  province,  bor- 
dering on  another  country.  Frontier*  were 
anciently  called  marches. 

FRONTINIAC,  a  speeies  of  Freneh 
wine,  named  from  the  plaee  in  Languedoo 
where  it  is  produced. 

FRONTIS  08,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
bone*  of  the  skull  which  joule  the  bones  of 
the  sinciput  and  temples  by  the  coronal 
suture. 

FRONTISPIECE,  in  architecture,  the 
principal  face  of  a  building. — *An  orna- 
mental engraving  fronting  the  first  page  of 
a  book. 

FROST,  in  physics,  that  state  of  the  na- 
tural world  in  which  the  atmosphere  so  ab- 
sorbs the  caloric  from  bodies  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  as  to  leave  them,  more  or 
less,  without  fluidity  or  expansion.  Water, 
like  the  earth,  seems  not  disposed  to  re- 
ceive any  very  intense  degree  of  cold  at  a 
considerable  depth  or  distance  from  the 
air ;  the  vast  masses  of  ice  found  in  the 
northern  seas  being  only  many  flakes  and 
fragments,  which,  sliding  under  each  other, 
are,  by  the  congelation  of  the  intercepted 
water,  cemented  together.  But  near  the 
earth's  surface  the  power  of  frost  is-  im- 
a  freeaing  liquid  will  burst  the 
t vessels  in  which  it  is  enclosed; 
a  severe  frost  the  largest  oaks  are 
sometimes  known  to  split.— Frost,  being 
produced  by  contact  with  the  atmosphere, 
naturally  proceeds  from  the  external  parts 
of  bodies  inwards ;  so  the  longer  a  frost  is 
continued,  the  thicker  the  ice  becomes 
upon  the  water  in  ponds,  and  the  deeper 
into  the  earth  is  the  ground  frozen.-—— 
Hoar-frost  is  the  dew  frozen  or  congealed 
early  in  cold  mornings. 

FRUCTE8  CENCE,  in  botany,  the  pro. 
rise  time  when  the  fruit  of  a  plant  arrives 
at  maturity^and  its  seeds  are  dispersed. 

FRUCTIFICATION^  botany,the 
temporary  part  of  vegetables,  appropriated 
to  their  propagation,  consisting  of  the 
flower  and  the  fruit. 

FRUIT,  in  a  general  sense,  signifies 
whatever  the  earth  produces  for  the  nou- 
rishment and  support  of  animate  ;  but  in  a 
more  limited  sense,  the  produce  of  a  tree 
or  other  plant;  as  apples,  pears,  cherries, 
melons,  &c  The  structure  and  parts  of 
different  fruit  differ  in  some  things,  but  in 
all  the  species  the  essential  parts  of  the 
fruit  appear  to  be  only  continuations  or 
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of  those  which  are  seen  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  tree;  and  the  same 
fibres  are  continued  to  them  from  the  root. 

FRUMENTA'CROUS,  in  botany,  an 
epithet  for  plants  that  have  their  stalks 
pointed,  and  their  leaves  like  reeds,  bear- 
ing their  seeds  in  ears,  like  corn. 

FRUSTUM,  in  mathematics,  part  of 
some  solid  body  separated  from  the  rest. 

Fruetom,  of  a  Con*,  the  part  of  a  cone 

that  remains  when  the  top  is  cut  off  by  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  base;  it  is  otherwise 
called  a  truncated  cone. 


t  shrubby ;  as  m.fruteocent  stem. 
FRUTBX,  in  botany,  a  shrub;  a  plant 
iving  a  woody  durable  stem,  but  less  than 


FRUTBS'CENT,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  that  which  from  herbaceous  is  becom- 
ing shrubby;  as  a, 

FRUTBX,  in  I 
having  a  woody  durable  stem,  but 
a  tree. 

FIT  CI,  in  botany,  a  genu*  of  plants  in 
the  Iri'lMPftil  iysmn.,  rainprehtniiling  most 
of  those  which  are  cumtnotily  called  *ea- 
wmMlm  from  which,  when  burnt,  an  impure 
alkali  is.  prricarrd  called  kelp. 

FV'COfi,  the  name  given  by  the  ancient* 
to  a  sua  plant,  frum  wfrlah  a  dre  win  pro- 
cured, for  dyeing  wwUen  and  Itacn  cloths. 
- — -f'm^i  i*&lwi  thcappellntionuf  a  puittt, 
Or  com  position  applied  on.  Lite  facr?  to  br«U- 
tiff  it  and  heighten  the  cwmpJeiMra.  The 
funm  of  rhd  Unman  Udiea  wai  a  kind  of 
whits  rarth  or  i-halk,  branght  from  Chio 
and  Samoa,  diswilrcd  in  water. 

FU'EL,  any  m&iier  which  servea  V>  feed 
or  maintain  fire;  as  wood,  coal,  charcoal, 
peat,  &c.  From  every  combustible  the  heat 
is  diffused  either  by  radiation  or  direct  com- 
munication to  bodies  in  contact  with  the 
flame.  In  a  wood  fire  the  quantity  of  ra- 
diating heat  is  to  that  diffused  by  the  air, 
as  1  to  8 ;  or  it  is  one  fourth  of  the  whole 
heating  power.  The  radiating  heat  from 
charcoal  fires  constitutes  one  third  of  the 
whole  em^r*  TV-  *— ^~  flnw-fnod 
cokt  is  equal  to  nine- tenths  ol  that  of  wood 
chare <i«l.  And  the  radioing  htsj  tsjtitted 
by  bmmnp  pU-etNtl  is  jrreatw  than  thnJ-  of 
charcoal.  Id  many  cnarathe  hot  iut  which 
pa  ■  uri.i  lIjc  s'ii,  ••  r  i  '  |sj  v.-  mm  be 
beiifiL.'iaiJj.-  applied  to  tnuting-,  drying, 
roiih t Lib ?,  lSc-i-. ;  but  cane  ou^ht  to  he  t liken 
thut  tbr  Jrumlit  of  the  lire  he  Mt  ibcruby 

hn    i-ir.    I,  mi. I     .,!     .I.it!iri'i  ,  !    ,- in.,  ■■;  i  .,1  of 

the  fuel  produced. 

I'll  GTIJU  £,  fn  liuimture,  short  and  oc- 
casional compositions  either  in  poetry  or 
prose;  written  in  haste  or  at  intervals,  and 
considered  to  be  fleeting  and  temporary. 

FUGUE,  in  music,  a  species  of  composi- 
tion, in  which  the  different  parts  follow 
each  other,  each  repeating  in  urdur  what 
the  Bret  hnd  pcrf- innt.il. 

FUl/CflUM.  in  niRehMuea,  the  prop  « 
support  by  which  a  leYer  it,  sustained, — m 
In  botany,  the  pun  of  a  plant  which  axirres 
to  support  nr  dtfvnd  it. 

FUEGURATlUK,  in  the  art  of  ruwrnof, 
is  a  term  by  which  the  sudden  brightening 
of  the  melted  gold  and  silver  in  the  cupel 
is  designated,  when  the  la*t  fllm  of  viti*otfB 
lei  i  BOBSSq  iHSjet  the  surface. 

FL1  LLBfffi  1UHT3,  a  eufu  friable  mass 
of  blhomiLrRC  flay,  unrtumis  to  the  tuuch, 
and  remarkable  for  the  property  of  absorb- 
ing till,  IV initiate  il  x»  umtd.  hi    Luumt*  CO 

take  grease  out  of  cloth.  It  is  found  in 
great  abundance  in  Bedfordshire,  Berkshire, 
Hampshire,  Surry,  and  some  other  counties. 
In  order  to  prepare  it  for  the  fuller's  use,  it 
is  first  baked,  then  thrown  into  cold  water, 
where  it  falls  into  powder,  and  the  separa- 
tion of  the  coarse  from  the  fine  is  accom- 
plished by  a  simple  method,  called  washing 
over. 
FULLING,  the  art  of  cleansing,  seonr- 
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ing,  and  pressing  cloths,  to  make  them 
stronger,  closer,  and  firmer,  which  is  done 
by  means  of  a  water  mill,  called  a  fulling  or 
scouring  mill. 

FUL  MAR,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of  the 
genus  Procellaria,  or  petrel  kind,  larger 
than  a  gull,  possessing  the  singular  faculty 
of  spouting  from  its  bill  a  quantity  of  pure 
oil  against  its  adversary.  It  inhabits  the 
Hebrides,  and  feeds  on  the  fat  of  whales. 

FULMINATION,  in  chemistry,  explo- 
sion or  detonation,  accompanied  with  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  sound.  All  these 
equally  imply  iapid  decomposition  with  or 
without  name,  and  the  intensity  of  sound 
alone  distinguishes  the  idea  of  fulmination 
from  those  of  detonation  and  explosion : 
Fulmination  is  also  used  for  the  denuncia- 
tion, or  execution  of  a  sentence  of  anathe- 
ma ;  as  the  fulminations  of  the  Vatican. 

FULMINATING  POWDER,  a  powder 
that  explodes  upon  the  application  of  cer- 
tain degrees  of  heat,  with  instantaneous 
combustion,  and  prodigious  sound.  These 
are  sometimes  made*with  metals,  and  some- 
times without ;  as,  for  instance,  the  fulmi- 
nating powder,  which  is  made  of  nitre, 
potash,  and  the  flowers  of  sulphur,  tritu- 
rated in  a  warm  mortar.  If  this  powder  be 
fused  in  a  ladle,  and  then  set  on  tire,  it  will 
explode  with  a  noise  like  thunder.  If  a 
solution  of  gold  be  precipitated  by  ammo- 
nia, the  product  will  be  fulminating  gold,  a 
grain  of  which,  if  held  over  a  flame,  will 
explode  with  a  sharp  loud  noise.  But  of  all 
these  explosive  compounds,  that  which  in 
a  manufacturing  point  of  view  is  the  most 
useful,  is  the  fulminate  of  mercury,  now  so 
extensively  used  as  a  priming  to  the  caps  of 
percussion  locks. 

FULMIN'IC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  the 
explosive  constituent  of  fulminating  mer- 
cury and  fulminating  silver,  being  generated 
by  the  reaction  of  alcohol  and  the  acid 
nitrates  of  these  metals.  All  attempts  to 
insulate  fulminic  acid  have  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, as  it  explodes  with  the  slightest 
decomposing  force. 

FUMIGATION,  a  process  by  means  of 
which  the  nitrous  and  other  mineral  acids, 
in  a  state  of  vapour,  are  dispersed  through 
any  place,  in  order  to  purify  apartments, 
goods,  or  articles  of  apparel  supposed  to  be 
imbued  with  some  infectious  or  contagious 
poison  or  fumes.  The  mo3t  effectual  agents 
for  this  purpose  are  chlorine  gas,  muriatic 
acid  gas,  or  nitric  acid  vapour. 

FUNCTION,  any  office,  duty,  or  em- 
ployment belonging  to  a  particular  station 
or  character;  as,  the  functions  of  a  judge,  a 

bishop,  &c. Functions,    applied  to  the 

actions  of  the  body,  are  divided  into  vital, 
animal  and  natural.  The  vital  functions 
are  those  necessary  to  life,  and  without 
which  the  individual  cannot  subsist;  as  the 
motion  of  the  heart,  lungs,  &c.  The  natural 
functions  are  such  as  we  cannot  subsist 
any  considerable  time  without;  as  the  di- 
gestion of  the  aliment,  and  its  conversion 
into  blood.  Under  animal  functions  are 
included  the  senses  of  touching,  tasting, 
&c.  memory,  judgment,  and  voluntary  mo- 


tion, without  any  of  which  an  animal  may 
be  said  to  exist,  though  under  great  priva- 
tions. In  short,  all  parts  of  the  body  have 
their  own  functions,  or  actions  peculiar  to 
themselves.  Life  consists  in  the  exercise 
of  these  functions,  and  health  in  the  free 

and  ready  exercise  of  them. Function,  in 

algebra,  denotes  any  compound  quantity ; 
and  when  one  of  the  component  quantities 
is  variable,  it  is  said  to  be  a  variable  func- 
tion. 

FUNDS,  a  term  adopted  by  those  who 
speak  of  the  public  revenue  of  nations,  to 
signify  the  several  taxes  that  have  been 
laid  upon  commodities,  either  by  way  of 
duties  of  custom,  or  excise,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  to  supply  the  exigencies  of  the 
state,  and  to  pay  interest  for  what  sums  it 
may  have  occasion  to  borrow. The  capi- 
tal stock  of  a  banking  institution,  or  the 
joint  stock  of  a  commercial  or  manufac- 
turing house,  constitutes  its  funds;  and 
hence  the  word  is  applied  to  the  money 
which  an  individual  may  possess,  or  the 
means  he  can  employ  for  carrying  on  any 

enterprise  or  operation. The  Funding 

system,  commenced  in  England  shortly  after 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  as  the  sums 
were  at  first  borrowed  for  short  periods, 
and  partially  repaid,  the  first  transaction 
which  assumed  the  character  of  a  perma- 
nent loan  was  when,  at  the  establishment 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  1693,  its  capital, 
then  amounting  to  1,200,000*.,  was  advanced 

to  the  government. A  sinking  fund  is  a 

sum  of  money  appropriated  to  the  payment 
of  the  public  stock,  or  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt. 

FU'NERAL  RITES,  ceremonies  accom- 
panying the  interment  or  burial  of  any  per- 
son.   These  rites  differed  among  the  an- 
cients according  to  the  different  genius  and 
religion   of  each    country.     The   ancient 
Christians  testified  their  abhorrence  of  the 
pagan  custom  of  burning  the  dead;  and  , 
always  deposited  the  body  entire  in   the  : 
ground;  and  it  was  usual  to  bestow  the  | 
honour  of  embalming  upon  the  martyrs,  at 
least,  if  not  upon  others. 

FU'NERAL  GAMES.  The  celebration 
of  these  games  among  the  Greeks,  mostly 
consisted  of  horse-races :  the  prizes  were  of 
different  sorts  and  value,  according  to  the 
quality  and  magnificence  of  the  person  that 
celebrated  them.  The  garlands,  given  to 
victors  on  this  occasion,  were  usually  of 
parsley,  which  was  thought  t6  have  some 
particular  relation  to  the  dead.  Among 
the  Romans,  the  funeral  games  consisted 
chiefly  of  processions ;  but  sometimes  also 
of  mortal  combats  of  gladiators,  around 
the  funeral  pile. 

FUN'GATE,  in  chemistry,  a  compound 
of  fungic  acid  and  a  base. 

FUN'GIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  acid 
obtained  from  mushrooms. 

FUN'GIN,  the  fleshy  part  of  mushrooms, 
now  considered  as  a  peculiar  vegetable 
principle. 

FUN'GITE,  a  kind  of  fossil  coral. 

FUN'GIFORM,  in  mineralogy,  having  a 
termination  similar  to  the  head  of  a  fungus. 
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FUN*GU8,  in  botany,  an  order  of  vege- 
tables, belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  class 
of  Linnieus.  The  fungi  have  so  little  of  the 
common  and  general  appearance  of  vege- 
tables, that  many  have  denied  them  to  be 
such,  and  contended  for  their  being  only 
ex crementitious  matter,  protruded  from  de- 
caying vegetables  of  other  kinds.  The 
word  is  also  applied  to  excrescences  on 

plants. In  surgery,  the  term  fungus  is 

applied  to  any  morbid  excrescence,  whether 
in  wounds  or  arising  spontaneously. 

FUR'LONG,  a  long  measure,  equal  to 
l-8th  of  a  mile,  or  forty  poles.  It  is  also 
used  in  some  law-books,  for  the  eighth  part 
of  an  acre. 

FUR'LOUGH,  leave  granted  to  a  non- 
commissioned officer  or  soldier  to  be  ab- 
sent for  a  given  time  from  his  regiment. 

FUR'NACE,  an  apparatus  for  melting 

Sietals,  &c,  variously  constructed,  accor- 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  which 
is  to  be  heated  or  rendered  liquid  by  fu- 
sion. It  must  of  coarse  be  capable  of 
transferring  great  heat  to  bodies,  and  con- 
sist of  a  suitable  fire-place,  and  receptacles 
to  contain  the  articles  to  be  operated  upon ; 
and  sometimes  supplied  with  a  dome,  so  as 
to  reverberate  the  heat  and  flame.  In  the 
smelting  of  some  ores,  several  different 
kinds  of  furnaces  arc  necessary;  in  the 
copper  works,  for  instance,  there  is  the 
calcining,  the  melting,  the  roasting,  the  re- 
fining, and  the  igniting  furnaces. 

FUSEE',  a  small  tube,  filled  with  com- 
bustible materials,  by  which  fire  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  powder  in  a  bomb ;  but  as 
its  contents  burn  slowly,  time  is  given  be- 
fore the  charge  takes  fire,  for  the  bomb  to 


reach  its  destination.  Fusee  was  also  till 
lately  used  for  a  small  neat  firelock ;  but 

fusil  is  the  more  modern  word. Fusee, 

the  cylinder  round  which  the  chain  of  a 
clock,  watch,  or  jack,  is  wound. 

FU'SION,  the  liquefaction  of  a  solid 
body  by  means  of  heat;  as  in  the  case  of 
metals,  glass,  and  similar  bodies.  Those 
substances  which  admit  of  being  fused  are 
termed  fusible,  but  those  which  resist  the 
actiou  of  fire  or  heat  are  termed  refractory. 

Watery  fusion,  the  melting  of  certain 

crystals  by  heat  in  their  own  water  of  crys- 
talization. 

FU  8 1  LEER',  a  soldier  belonging  to 
what  is  termed  the  light  infantry:  they 
were  formerly  armed  with  &  fusil;  but  they 
are  not  now  so  distinguished,  their  mus- 
kets being  like  the  rest. 

FUSTIAN,  a  kind  of  coarse  thick 
twilled  cotton,  which  is  generally  dyed  of 

an  olive,  leaden,  or  other  dark  colour. 

In  literature,  an  inflated  style  of  writing, 
in  which  high-sounding  and  bombastic 
terms  are  used,  instead  of  such  as  are  na- 
tural, simple,  and  suited  to  the  subject. 

FUSTIC,  the  wood  of  a  species  of  mul- 
berry ( Morns  tinctoria),  a  large  tree  grow- 
ing in  most  parts  of  South  America,  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  West  India  islands. 
It  is  very  extensively  used  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  dyeing  of  yellow ;  for  which  purpose 
large  quantities  of  it  are  annually  im- 
ported. There  is  another  kind,  called 
Zante,  or  young  fustic,  which  is  a  small 
shrub,  of  the  sumach  species.  This  im- 
parts a  beautiful  bright  yellow  dye  to  cot- 
tons,  &c,  which,  when  proper  mordants 
are  used,  is  very  permanent. 


G. 


G,  the  seventh  letter  in  the  English  al- 
phabet; but  in  the  Greek,  and  all  the 
oriental  languages,  it  occupies  the  third 
place.  It  is  a  mute,  and  cannot  be  sounded 
without  the  assistance  of  a  vowel.  It  has 
a  hard  and  a  soft  sound,  as  in  game,  and 
gesture;  and  in  many  words,  as  in  sign, 
reign,  &c.  the  sound  is  not  perceived.  As  a 
numeral  it  formerly  stood  for  400,  and  with 
a  dash  over  it,  for  400,000.  G,  in  music,  is 
the  nominal  of  the  fifth  note  in  the  natural 
diatonic  scale  of  C,  and  to  which  Guido  ap- 
plied the  monosyllable  sol.  It  is  also  one 
of  the  names  of  the  highest  cliff. 

GA'BIONS,  in  fortification,  baskets  made 
of  ozier-twigs,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  six  feet 
high,  and  four  wide;  which,  being  filled 
with  earth,  serve  as  a  shelter  from  the 
enemy's  fire. 

GAITRONITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  yellow- 
ish stony  substance,  distinguished  by  the 
large  quantity  of  soda  it  contains. 


GAD,  among  miners,  a  small  punch  of 
iron,  with  a  long  wooden  handle,  used  to 
break  up  the  ore. 

GAD' FLY,  an  insect  of  the  genus  (Estrvs, 
which  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  backs  of 
horses  and  other  cattle.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  breeze. 

GAD'OLINITE,  a  mineral,  usually  found 
in  amorphous  masses,  and  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  vitreous  lava.  It  contains  a 
new  earth,  called  yttria. 

GA'DUS,  in  ichthyology,  the  Cod-fish. 
There  are  23  species  of  this  genus,  the  most 
important  is  the  Gadus  morhua,  or  common 
cod,  which  inhabits  the  northern  seas  of 
Europe  and  America, in  innumerable  shoals. 

GAE'LIC,  or  ERSE,  is  the  name  of  that 
dialect  in  the  ancient  Celtic  language, 
which  is  spoken  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. It  is  a  generally  received  opinion, 
that  the  Celtic,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
invasion,  was  universally  spoken  over  the 
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west  of  Europe;  for,  although  divided  into 
a  variety  of  dialects,  yet  they  all  show  the 
clearest  proofs  of  a  common  origin.    The 


Gaelic,  which,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  has 
retained  much  of  its  original  pui ' 
expressive,  and  copious.    It  derives  no  as 


lurity,  is  bold, 


sistance  from  the  languages  either  of  Greece 
or  Borne,  from  which  it  differs  in  its  struc- 
ture and  formation.  More  than  two-thirds 
of  the  names  of  places  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  are  of  Celtic  origin,  which,  if  other 
proofs  were  wanting,  would  establish  the 
tact  of  its  once  having  been  the  language  of 
the  country. 

GAFF,  in  nautical  language,  a  sort  of 
boom  or  pole,  used  to  extend  the  upper  edge 
of  the  sails,  as  in  the  main-sail  of  a  sloop, 
Ac. 

GAGE,  or  GAUGE,  an  instrument  for 
ascertaining  measures  of  different  kinds; 
as,  a  tliding-gage,  used  by  mathematical 
instrument  makers  for  measuring  and  set- 
ting off  distances ;  a  wind-gage,  an  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  force  of  the  wind 
on  any  given  surface ;  a  tide-gage,  for  de- 
termining tbe  heights  of  tides;  and  various 
others. 

GAIL'LIABDE,  an  ancient  Italian  dance, 
of  a  sportive  character  and  lively  move- 
ment. It  was  sometimes  called  Roman- 
etfue,  because  it  was  said  to  have  come 
originally  from  Borne. 

GAL'ACTIN,  in  chemistry,  that  which 
constitutes  the  principal  substance  in  the 
sap  of  the  cow-tree,  or  galactrodendon  utile 
of  South  America, 'where  it  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  crenm.  The  sap,  on  standing, 
throws  up  a  white  matter,  which,  after 
being  well  washed,  and  dried  in  vacuo,  over 
sulphuric  acid,  constitutes  galactin.  It  is 
yellow,  translucent,  brittle,  has  a  resinous 
appearance,  and  is  tasteless. The  cow- 
tree  of  Guiana  produces  a  glutinous,  milky 
fluid,  like  an  animal.  It  frequently  grows 
upon  the  sides  of  a  rock,  and  has  dry  cori- 
aceous leaves.  For  several  months  of  the 
year,  its  foliage  is  not  moistened  by  a  sin- 
gle shower  of  rain,  and  its  branches  appear 
entirely  dried  up ;  but,  upon  piercing  the 
trunk,  particularly  at  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
there  flows  a  sweet  and  nourishing  yellow 
juice,  having  a  balsamic  perfume,  with 
many  of  the  qualities  of  milk.  In  the 
morning,  the  natives  of  the  country  in 
which  this  vegetable  fountain  grows,  visit 
it  with  bowls,  in  which  they  carry  home  its 
milk  for  their  children :  so  that  this  tree, 
says  Humboldt,  seems  to  present  the  pic- 
ture of  a  shepherd,  distributing  the  milk 
of  his  flock.  Akin  to  this,  is  a  milk  tree 
called  Hya-hya,  in  Demerara,  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Smith,  its  European  disco- 
verer, to  yield  a  copious  stream  of  thick, 
rich,  milky  fluid,  destitute  of  all  acrimony, 
and  only  leaving  a  slight  clamminess  upon 
the  lips.  A  tree  which  was  felled  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  stream,  had  completely 
whitened  the  water  in  an  hour  or  two.  Dr. 
Christison  finds  the  milk  to  consist  of  a 
small  portion  of  caoutchouc,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  a  substance  possessing  in 
some  respects  peculiar  properties,  which 


appear  to  place  it  intermediate  between 
caoutchouc  and  the  resins:  its  nutritive 
qualities  are  therefore  extremely  slight,  or 
at  least  very  questionable. 

GALACTITE,  a  fossil  substance  re- 
sembling French  chalk  in  many  respects, 
but  when  immersed  or  triturated  in  water, 
having  the  colour  of  milk. 

GALACTOM'ETEB*  or  LACTOM'- 
ETEB,  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
quality  of  milk. 

GAL'AXY,  in  astronomy,  the  Via  Lactea, 
or  Milky  Way;  a  long,  white,  luminous 
track,  which  seems  to  encompass  the  hea- 
vens like  a  girdle ;  forming  nearly  a  great 
circle  of  the  celestial  sphere.  This,  like 
every  other  phenomenon  of  nature,  has 
supplied  the  poet  with  many  a  fantastic, 
and  many  a  beautiful  dream.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  telescope  has  confirmed  the 
conjecture  of  science,  that  it  consists  in  a 
multitude  of  stars,  too  remote  to  be  sepa- 
rately distinguished  by  the  naked  eye.  Dr. 
Herschel  says,  that  in  the  most  crowded 
part  of  the  Milky  Way  he  has  had  fields  of 
view  that  contained  no  less  than  588  stars, 
and  these  were  continued  for  many  minutes, 
so  that,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  has 
seen  116,000  stars  pass  through  the  field  of 
view  of  a  telescope  of  only  15'  aperture ; 
and  at  another  time,  in  forty  one  minutes, 
he  saw  258,000  stars  pass  through  the  field 
of  his  telescope. 

GAL'BANUM,  in  medicine,  the  concrete 
juice  of  the  Bubon  galbaniferum,  a  shrubby 
plant,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Urn- 
belltfera,  and  is  usually  imported  from  Sy- 
ria, Persia,  and  the  East-Indies.  This 
gum-resin  comes  in  large,  soft,  ductile 
masses,  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  possessing 
an  acrid,  bitter  taste,  with  a  disagreeable 
odour.  In  its  medicinal  properties,  it  is  in- 
termediate between  ammoniac  and  asa- 
foetida. 

GALE'NA,  in  mineralogy,  the  sulphuret 
of  lead,  found  both  in  masses  and  crystal- 
lized. It  occurs  in  primitive  and  transi- 
tion mountains,  but  is  more  frequently 
found  in  secondary  rocks,  especially  in  com- 
pact limestone.  It  constitutes  beds  and 
veins ;  and  is  found  more  or  less  in  every 
country :  in  England  it  is  very  abundant ; 
and  it  is  also  widely  dispersed  over  the 
United  States  of  America.  Most  of  the 
lead  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  galena, 
and  usually  contains  a  little  silver.  [See 
Lead.] 

GALEN'IC,  in  medicine,  that  manner  of 
proceeding  in  medicine  which  is  founded 
upon  the  principles  of  Galen,  or  which  that 
physician  introduced. Galenical  medi- 
cines, those  that  are  formed  by  the  easier 
preparations  of  vegetables ;  as  by  infusion, 
or  decoction,  or  by  combining  and  multi- 
plying ingredients ;  while  the  chemical,  to 
which  they  are  opposed,  are  those  produced 
by  extracting  the  more  intimate  and  re- 
mote virtues  by  means  of  fire  and  elaborate 
preparations,  as  calcination,  digestion,  fer- 
mentation, &c. 

GALL,  in  natural  history,  a  protuberance 
or  tumour  produced  by  the  puncture  of  in- 
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sects,  on  plants  and  trees  of  various  kinds, 

but  more  particularly  on  the  oak. Gall- 

flt.  There  are  a  multitude  of  insects 
which  form  these  excrescences,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  is  the  cynips.  Like  others  of 
the  genus,  the  female  pierces  a  branch,  and 
deposits  an  egg  in  the  interior,  around 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  an  ex- 
crescence is  thrown  out,  affording  nourish- 
ment to  the  young  insect,  and  protecting  it 
from  external  injury  until  it  has  attained 
its  full  size,  when  after  having  undergone 
metamorphoses,  it  penetrates  the  sides  of 
the  excrescence,  and  comes  out  into  the 
open  air. 

GALL'-BLADDER,  a  membrane  situated 
in  the  concave  side  of  the  liver,  the  use  of 
which  is  to  collect  the  bile,  first  secreted  in 
the  liver,  and  mixing  it  with  its  own  pecu- 
liar produce  to  perfect  it  farther,  to  retain 
it  together  a  certain  time,  and  then  expel 
it. 

GALL'-STONES,  calculous  concretions 
frequently  formed  in  the  gall-bladder,  and 
sometimes  occasioning  great  pain  in  their 
passage  through  the  ducts  into  the  duod- 
enum, before  they  are  evacuated. 

GALLEON',  vessels  of  war  formerly  used 
by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  In 
more  recent  times,  those  vessels  were  call- 
ed galleons,  in  which  the  Spaniards  trans- 
ported treasure  from  their  American  colo- 
nies. 

GAL'LERT,  in  architecture,  a  long,  nar- 
row room,  the  width  of  which  is  at  least 
three  times  less  than  its  length ;  by  which 

?roportion  it  is  distinguished  from  a  $aloon. 
lorridors  are  sometimes  also  called  galle- 
ries.  Galleries  are  generally  decorated 

with  pictures  in  oil  or  fresco :  hence  a  large 
collection  of  pictures,  even  if  contained  in 
several  adjoining  rooms,  is  called  a  gallery. 

Gallery,  in  fortification,  a  covered  walk 

across  a  ditch  in  a  besieged  town,  made  of 
strong  planks  and  covered  with  earth.  It 
was  formerly  used  for  carrying  a  mine  to 

the  foot  of  the  ramparts. Gallery  (of  a 

mine),  a  narrow  passage,  or  branch  of  a 
mine  carried  on  underground  to  a  work  de- 
signed to  be  blown  up. Gallery  (in  a 

ship),  a  balcony,  projecting  from  the  stern 
of  a  ship  of  war,  or  of  a  large  merchant- 
man. 

GAL'LEY,  a  kind  of  low,  flat-built  ves- 
sel, furnished  with  one  deck,  and  navigated 
with  sails  and  oars,  particularly  in  the  Me- 
diterranean.  An  open  boat  used  on  the 

Thames  by  custom-house  officers,  &c.— — 
The  cook-room  or  kitchen  of  a  ship  of  war. 

The  war-galleys,  or  naves  long*,  of  the 

Romans,  were  variously  named  from  their 
rows  or  banks  of  oars. Galley  slave,  a 

Eerson  condemned  to  work  at  the  oar  on 
oard  a  galley,  being  chained  to  the  deck. 

In   France,  the  galleys  resemble  the 

hulks  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  the  con- 
victs labour  and  are  confined. 

GAL'LIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  the  pe- 
culiar aeid  extracted  from  gall-nuts.  It  is 
slightly  acidulous  and  styptic  to  the  taste, 
inodorous,  crystalizing  in  white  silky  nee- 
dles, and  soluble  in  boiling  water  or  alco- 


hol. Its  principal  constituents  are  carbon 
and  oxygen. — When  an  infusion  of  galls  is 
dropped  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
it  producea  a  deep  purple  precipitate, 
which  ia  a  very  long  time  in  subsiding.  It 
becomes  black  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  and 
in  writing  ink,  this  precipitate  is  retained 
in  suspension  by  mucilage. 

GAL'LICAN,  any  thing  belonging  to 
France :  thus  the  term  galiican  church  de- 
notes the  church  of  France,  or  the  assem- 
bly of  the  clergy  of  that  kingdom. 

GAL'LICISM,  an  idiom  or  phrase  of  the 
French  language,  introduced  in  speaking 
or  writing  another  language. 

GALLl'NiE,  in  ornithology,  the  fifth  or- 
der of  birds,  under  which  are  compre- 
hended the  peacock,  pheasant,  turkey,  par- 
tridge, grouse,  the  domestic  cock,  &c. 

GAL'LIOT,  a  small  galley  or  Dutch  ves- 
sel, carrying  a  main  and  mizen-mast,  and 
a  large  gaff-main-sail;  built  very  slightly, 
and  designed  only  for  chase.  It  can  both 
sa;l  and  row,  and  has  sixteen  or  twenty 
oars.  All  the  seamen  on  board  are  sol- 
diers, and  each  has  a  musket  by  him  on 
quitting  his  oar. 

GALLINA'CEOUS,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  birds  of  the  order  Gallina. 

GAL'LON,  a  measure  of  capacity  both 
for  dry  goods  and  liquids,  containing  four 
quarts. 

GALLOON',  a  narrow  thick  kind  of  fer- 
ret, or  lace,  used  to  edge  or  border  cloths. 

GAL'LOP,  the  swiftest  pace  of  a  horse, 
which  is  made  by  springs  or  leaps ;  but  it 
may  also  be  a  moderate  pace,  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  rider. 

GALLOPA'DE,  in  the  manege,  a  side- 
long or  curveting  kind  of  gallop.  Also  the 
term  for  a  Bprightly  and  active  kind  of 
dance. 

GAL'LT,  in  printing,  a  wooden  or  metal 
frame,  into  which  the  compositor  empties 
the  lines  out  of  his  composing-stick,  and  in 
which  he  ties  up  the  page  when  it  is  com- 
pleted. 

GAL'VANISM,  the  development  of  elec- 
trical phenomena  without  the  aid  of  fric- 
tion, and  in  which  a  chemical  action  takes 
place  between  certain  bodies.  It  derived 
its  name  from  Galvani,  a  professor  at  Bo- 
logna, who,  in  a  course  or  experiments  on 
animal  irritability,  observed  the  first  strik- 
ing phenomena  which  led  to  its  discovery. 
It  occurred  in  the  following  manner : — One 
of  his  assistants  happened  to  bring  the  point 
of  his  scalpel  £b  the  crural  nerves  of  a  skinned 
frog  lying  near  the  conductor,  upon  which 
the  muscles  of  the  limb  were  agitated  with 
strong  convulsions.  After  this,  he  continued 
his  experiments  in  various  ways,  and  ascer- 
tained that  the  mere  agency  of  metallic 
substances,  provided  they  were  dissimilar 
metals,  would  produce  such  convulsions. 
This  subject  engaged  the  attention  of  ex- 

Serimentalists  both  before  and  after  the 
eath  of  M.'  Galvani,  which  happened  in 
1798 ;  but  none  added  any  thing  materially 
to  his  discovery  except  M.  Volta,  who  re- 

?>eated  the  experiments  of  the  former,  and 
bund  that  when  two  pieces  of  metal  of  dif- 
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ferent  kinds  were  placed  in  different  parts 
of  an  animal,  and  were  either  brought  into 
contact  or  into  connexion  by  means  of  a 
metallic  arc,  convulsions  ensued  every  time, 
and  that  this  effect  was  strongest  when  the 
metals  were  sine  and  silver,  particularly 
when  several  pairs  of  metals  were  employed, 
having  pieces  of  moist  cloth  between  them. 
This  lea  him  to  the  idea  of  constructing  a 
battery,  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating 
electricity,  which  has  since  been  called  the 
galvanic  battery,  or  voltaic  pile.  Several 
improvements  upon  the  voltaic  pile  were 
soon  made  by  other  philosophers ;  and  the 
discoveries  in  galvanism  multiplied  with  a 
rapidity,  and  to  an  extent,  surpassing  any 
thing  before  known  in  the  history  of 
science.— Though  it  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  give  a  feeble  outline  of  the  dis- 
coveries in  galvanism  in  our  confined  limits, 
we  may  still  be  able  to  allude  to  the  princi- 
pal of  them.  We  begin  by  observing,  that 
the  simple  contact  of  different  conducting 
bodies  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  ex- 
citement of  galvanic  electricity.  1.  The 
least  complicated  galvanic  arrangement  is 
termed  a  simple  galvanic  circle.  It  consists 
of  three  conductors;  of  which  one,  at  least, 
must  be  solid,  the  second  fluid,  and  the 
third  may  be  either  solid  or  fluid.  This  is 
possessed  but  of  feeble  powers,  yet  they  are 
often  sufficiently  obvious.  2.  Compound 
galvanic  circles,  or  galvanic  batteries,  are 
formed  by  multiplying  those  arrangements 
which  compose  simple  circles.  Thus,  if 
slates  of  zinc  and  ot  silver,  and  pieces  of 
woollen  cloth  of  the  same  size  as  the  plates, 
and  moistened  with  water,  be  piled  upon 
each  other  in  the  order  of  sine,  silver,  and 
cloth,  and  these,  repeated  twenty  or  thirty 
times,  we  have  the  voltaic  pile,  the  power  of 
which  is  sufficient  to  give  a  smart  shock ; 
which  shock  may  be  renewed  at  pleasure, 
until  after  a  few  hours,  when  the  activity 
of  the  pile  begins  to  abate,  and  finally 
ceases  altogether.  But  the  galvanic  ap- 
paratus, by  far  the  most  convenient,  and 
geui.T^lU  iiM-1,  was  invented  by  Mr. 
CruieksLauk.  This  is  called  the  gal- 
vomic  iron  ft  It,  which  has  the  advantage  of 
be  tsily  put  in  action  than  the 

£ilL-,  iLDck.nr  ]i  contains  more  liquid,  can  be 
►nger  com  Limed  in  action,  and  is  more 
energetics.  Fur  ordinary  experiments,  a 
trough  «:t'iii  "iming  fifty  pairs  of  plates,  four 
incljiM  si|M.Lf,  is  sufficient.  In  those  cases 
where  a  greater  power  is  wanted,  it  may  be 
commanded  by  uniting  the  power  of  several 
such  troughs  through  the  union  of  the  zinc 
end  of  one  trough  with  the  copper  end  of 
another,  by  a  metallic  slip  or  wire.  The 
battery  of  the  Royal  Institution,  with 
which  Sir  Humphry  Davy  made  his  great 
discoveries,  is  composed  of  2000  pairs  of 
plates,  each  plate  having  thirty-two  square 
inches  of  surface.  But  various  improve- 
ments and  modifications  of  this  battery 
have  been  invented  by  Dr.  .Wollaston,  Mr. 
Children,  and  others.  The  size  of  the 
plates  composing  the  galvanic  series  have 
been  varied  from  one  or  two  inches  square 
to  that  of  a  great  number  of  feet.    The  bat- 


tery of  Mr.  Children  consisted  of  twenty 
pairs  of  copper  and  zinc  plates,  each  plate 
being  six  feet  long  by  two  feet  eight  inches 

broad. Chemical  Effects  of  Galvanism. 

The  most  simple  chemical  effect  of  the  gal- 
vanic battery  is  the  ignition  and  fusion  of 
metals ;  the  facility  of  being  ignited,  in  the 
different  metals,  being  inversely  propor- 
tional to  their  power  of  conducting  heat. 
Hence  platina,  which  has  the  lowest  con- 
ducting power,  is  most  easily  ignited ;  and 
silver,  which  conducts  heat  with  greater 
facility  than  any  other  metal,  is  ignited 
with  more  difficulty  than  any  of  the  rest. 
The  most  striking  effect  of  the  voltaic  bat- 
tery, however,  is  the  intense  light  which  is 
produced  by  placing  two  pieces  of  charcoal, 
cut  into  the  shape  of  pointed  pencils,  at  the 
two  euds  of  the  wires  of  an  interrupted  cir- 
cuit. "When  the  battery  is  a  very  powerful 
one,  and  the  charcoal  points  are  brought 
within  the  thirtieth  or  fortieth  of  an  inch 
of  each  other,  a  bright  spark  is  produced. 
By  withdrawing  the  points  from  each 
other,  a  constant  discharge  takes  place, 
through  the  heated  air,  in  a  space  from  one 
to  four  or  more  inches,  according  to  the 
energy  of  the  apparatus,  producing  a  most 
brilliant  arch  of  light,  of  considerable 
breadth,  and  in  the  form  of  a  double  cone. 
Platina  introduced  into  this  arch  melts  as 
wax  does  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  ;  and  the 
light  equals  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun.  But 
the  roost  important  chemical  effect  of  gal- 
vanism is  that  of  producing  decomposition. 
The  substance  first  decomposed  by  it  was 
water.  "When  two  gold  or  platina  wires 
are  connected  with  the  opposite  poles  of  a 
battery,  and  their  free  extremities  are 
plunged  into  the  same  cup  of  water,  but 
without  touching  each  other,  hydrogen  gas 
is  disengaged  at  the  negative  wire,  and 
oxygen  at  the  positive  side.  By  collecting 
the  gases  in  separate  tubes  as  they  are 
formed,  they  are  found  to  be  quite  pure, 
and  in  the  exact  proportion  of  two  mea- 
sures of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygen.  In 
decomposing  water  or  any  other  com- 
pound, the  same  constituent  principle  is 
always  disengaged  on  the  same  side  of  the 
battery;  so  that  the  principles  which 
collect  around  each  pole  have  a  certain  ana- 
logy; inflammable  bodies,  alkalies,  and 
earths,  go  to  the  negative  side,  while  oxy- 
gen and  acids  go  more  to  the  positive  Bide. 
It  is  also  found,  that  not  only  are  the 
elements  of  a  compound  fluid  separated 
by  galvanic  energy,  to  the  opposite  wires 
in  distant  parts  of  the  containing  vessel, 
without  the  movement  of  these  elements 
being  perceptible,  but  that  the  elements 
may  even  be  evolved  in  separate  portions  of 
the  fluid  placed  in  distinct  vessels,  and 
connected  only  by  some  slight  link,  as  a 
few  fibres  of  moist  cotton  or  amianthus. 
Many  phenomena,  indeed,  still  more  extra- 
ordinary, present  themselves  in  connexion 
with  these  interesting  experiments.  The 
elements  of  compound  bodies  are  actually 
conveyed,  by  the  influence  of  the  electric 
current,  through  solutions  of  substances, 
on  which,  under  other  circumstances,  they 
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would  have  exerted  an  immediate  and 
powerful  chemical  action,  without  any  such 
effect  being  produced.  Aoids,  for  exam- 
ple, may  be  transmitted  from  one  cup,  con- 
nected with  the  negative  pole,  to  another 
cup  on  the  opposite  or  positive  Bide, 
through  a  portion  of  fluid  in  an  interme- 
diate cup  tinged  with  any  of  the  vegetable 
coloured  infusions,  which  are  instantly  red- 
dened by  the  presence  of  an  acid,  without 
occasioning  the  slightest  change  of  colour. 
The  same  happens  also  with  alkalies.  Not 
only  liquids,  out  solid  substances,  are  de- 
composed by  means  of  the  galvanic  energy, 
and  their  elements  transferred  to  the  op- 
posite wires.  And  such  is  the  force  of  this 
agent,  that  the  most  minute  portion  of  a 
substance  thus  acted  on  by  either  of  the 
wires  is  collected  around  it.  From  these 
researches,  then,  the  general  law  is  esta- 
blished, that  when  compounds  are  placed 
in  the  galvanic  circuit,  their  elements  are 
separated  from  the  state  of  combination  in 
which  they  exist,  and,  according  to  their 
peculiar  nature,  are  collected,  —  some 
around  the  positive,  others  around  the  ne- 
gative pole;  but  whether  this  is  effected 
by  attractions,  repulsions,  or  by  both,  is 
not  yet  satisfactorily  ascertained.  In  con- 
clusion, we  may  observe,  that  the  subject 
is  continually  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  scientific  world,  and  that  the  theory 
and  practice  of  galvanism  must  of  neces- 
sity become  more  and  more  completely  un- 
derstood.— [See  Electricity,  Magnet- 
ism, and  Voltaic  Electricity.] 

GALVANOM'ETER,  an  instrument  or 
apparatus  for  measuring  minute  quantities 
of  electricity,  or  the  operations  of  galvan- 
ism. 

GAMBO'GE,  a  gum-resin,  being  the  in- 
spissated juice  of  the  Garcinia  gambogia,  a 
large  tree  growing  in  the  East  Indies, 
Ceylon,  &c.  It  is  obtained  in  commerce  in 
masses  of  a  dull  orange  colour,  possessing 
no  smell,  and  a  slightly  acrid  taste ;  and 
affords  a  beautiful  yellow  colour,  much 
used  by  painters.  Its  medicinal  properties 
are  violently  cathartic. 

GAME,  all  sorts  of  birds  and  beasts  that 

are  objects  of  the  chase. Game  Laws. 

In  England  laws  have  been  enacted  to  se- 
cure to  certaiu  privileged  classes  the  right 
of  hunting  and  shooting  wild  birds 'and 
animals,  and  preventing  their  being  de- 
stroyed, or  sold  in  the  market;  and  it  is 
believed  that  nothing  has  been  bo  fertile  a 
source  of  crime,  among  the  lower  orders,  as 
these  enactments.  The  game  laws  are  jus- 
tified upon  the  assumption,  that  beasts  of 
the  chase  and  game  are  a  sort  of  unappro- 
priated chattels,  and  so  belong  to  the 
crown;  and,  accordingly,  that  it  is  no  in- 
fringement of  the  right  of  any  subject  to 
grant  to  other  subjects  the  privilege  of 
Killing  them.  Another  reason  which  has 
been  urged  in  favour  of  these  laws,  is  the 
preservation  of  game ;  but  this  may  be  as 
effectually  done  by  prohibiting  all  persons 
from  destroying  game  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year.  By  a  recent  enactment,  how- 
ever, for  licensing  the  sale  of  game,  some 


of  the  principal  objections  to  the  game 
laws  have  been  obviated. 

GAMES,  in  antiquity,  were  public  di- 
versions, or  contests,  exhibited  on  certain 
occasions,  as  spectacles  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  people.  Such,  among  the 
Greeks,  were  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Isth- 
mian, and  Nenuean  games ;  and,  among  the 
Romans,  the  Apollinarian,  Circensian,  Ca- 
pitoline,  &c.  The  Romans  had  three  sorts 
of  games,  viz.  sacred,  honorary,  and  ludi- 
crous. The  first  were  instituted  in  honour 
of  some  deity  or  hero;  the  second  were 
those  exhibited    by   private   persons,   to 

S  lease  the  people ;  as  the  combats  of  gla- 
iators,  the  scenic  games,  and  other  am- 
phitheatrical  sports.  The  ludicrous  games 
were  much  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
games  of  exercise  and  hazard  among  us : 
such  were  the  Indus  Trojanus,  tessera,  &c. 
By  a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  it  waa 
enacted,  that  the  public  games  should  be 
consecrated,  and  united  with  the  worship 
of  the  gods  as  a  part  thereof;  whence  it 
appears,  that  feasts,  sacrifices,  and  games, 
made  up  the  greatest  part,  or  rather  the 
whole,  of  the  external  worship  offered  by 
the  Romans  to  their  deities. 

GAM'UT,  or  GAM'MUT,  in  music,  the 
table  or  scale  of  notes' laid  down  by  Guido, 
and  marked  by  the  monosyllables  ut,  re, 
mi,  fa,  sol,  la;  also  the  first  note  in  the 
scale. 

GANG,  in  seaman's  language,  a  select 
number  of  a  ship's  crew  appointed  on  any 
particular  service. 

GANG'LION,  in  surgery,  a  haTd  mov- 
able tumour,  in  the  external  or  internal 
part  of  the  carpus,  upon  the  tendons  or  li- 
gaments in  that  part,  usually  unattended 
with  pain. In  anatomy,  a  small  circum- 
scribed tumour,  found  in  certain  parts  of 
the  nervous  system. 

GAN'GRENE,  in  medicine,  the  first 
stage  of  mortification,,  before  the  life  of  the 
part  is  "completelv  extinct :  when  the  part 
is  completely  dead,  it  is  termed  sphacelus. 

GANGUE,  in  mining,  the  earthy,  stony, 
saline,  or  combustible  substance,  which 
contains  the  ore  of  metals,  or  is  only  min- 
gled with  it,  without  being  chemically  com- 
bined. 

GANG'WAY,  among  seamen,  the  name 
of  several  ways  or  passages  from  one  part 
of  a  ship  to  another ;  but  it  is  especially 
applied  to  a  range  of  planks  laid  horizon- 
tally along  the  upper  part  of  a  ship's  side 
from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  forecastle ;  it 
is  fenced  on  the  outside  by  iron  stanchions, 

and  ropes,  rails,  or  netting. To  bring  up 

to  the  gangway,  is  to  punish  a  sailor  by 
seizing  and  there  flogging  himv 

GAN'NET,  in  ornithology,  the  Solan 
Goose,  a  fowl  of  the  genus  Pelicanus,  with 
a  straight  bill,  about  six  inches  long,  and 
palmated  feet.  These  fowls  frequent  the 
isles  of  Scotland  in  summer,  where  they 
feed  on  herrings  and  other  fish.  They  mi- 
grate to  the  southward  in  the  winter,  and 
appear  on  the  coast  of  Portugal ;  but  in  the 
breeding  season  they  are  found  in  immense 
numbers   in  the  Orkneys,   and  in    Borne 
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Earts  they  form  the  chief  food  of  the  inha- 
itants. 

GANTLET,  or  GAUNTLET,  a  large 
kind  of  glove,  made  of  iron,  and  the  fingers 
covered  with  small  plates,  formerly  worn 

by  cavaliers,  armed  at  all    points. To 

throw  the  Gantlet,  is  a  proverbial  phrase, 
signifying  to  challenge  or  defy.  The  ex- 
pression derives  its  origin  from  the  days  of 
chivalry,  when  he  that  challenged  an  op- 
ponent in  the  lists  threw  down  his  glove, 
and  he  that  accepted  the  challenge  took  it 
up. 

GANTLOPE,  or  GANTLET,  in  military 
affairs,  an  old  punishment  in  which  the 
criminal,  running  between  the  ranks,  re- 
ceived a  lash  from  every  man.  A  similar 
punishment  is  used  on  board  .of  ships ;  but 
it  is  seldom  inflicted,  except  for  such  crimes 
as  are  calculated  to  excite  general  antipa- 
thy among  the  seamen. 

GAR'NET,  in  mineralogy,  a  precious 
stone  of  great  beauty,  usually  occurring  in 
crystals  more  or  less  regular,  and  having 
numerous  sides.  Its  predominating  forms 
are  rhomboidal,  dodecahedron,  and  the 
trapezohcdron ;  its  prevailing  colour  is  red 
of  various  shades,  but  often  brown,  and 
sometimes  green,  yellow,  or  black.  Pre- 
eitnu  Garnet  is  always  red,  and  its  crystals 
are  found  imbedded  in  various  forms.  Fine 
specimens  are  found  in  Ceylon,  Pegu,  Bra- 
til,  &c.  The  term  oriental  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  this  variety,  indicates  not  a  lo- 
cality, but  merely  a  great  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. Garnets  are  usually  disseminated, 
and  occur  in  all  the  primitive  strata  from 
gneiss  to  clay  slate.  In  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many garnets  are  so  abundant  as  to  be 
used  as  fluxes  to  iron  ores ;  in  others,  the 
garnet  gravel  is  washed,  pounded,  and  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute  for  emery.  The  se- 
veral varieties  have  the  names  of  the  pre- 
cious or  oriental,  the  pyrope,  the  topazolite, 
the  melanite,  the  grotsular,  the  pyreneite, 
and  the  colophonite. 

GAOL  DELIVERY,  a  term  in  law  for 
the  clearing  of  a  prison  by  a  judicial  con- 
demnation or  acquittal  of  the  prisoners ; 
also  a  commission' from  the  king  to  deliver 
Or  clear  the  gaols. 

GAR'DENING,  that  branch  of  cultiva- 
tion which  teaches  us  how  to  dispose  fruit- 
trees,  flowers,  and  herbs,  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, whether  for  profit  or  pleasure; 
and  directs  us  how  to  prepare  the  soil 
for  sowing  the  different  kinds  of  seeds, 
as  well  as  how  to  treat  the  plants,  during 
their  various  stages  of  vegetation,  till  they 
repay  our  care  by  the  produce  they  yield 
when  arrived  at  maturity.  •  The  general 
disposition  of  a  garden,  and  of  its  parts, 
ought  to  be  accommodated  to  the  different 
situations  of  the  ground,  to  humour  its  in- 
equalities, to  proportion  the  number  and 
sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  each  part,  and 
to  shut  out  from  the  view  of  the  garden  no 
objects  that  may  become  ornamental.  We 
read  of  the  "hanging  gardens"  and  em- 
bowered grottoes  of  ancient  times,  and  of 
Pliny's  Tuscan  villa,  during  the  luxurious 
era  of  Roman  greatness:  but  it  is  clear, 


that  whatever  the  art  of  gardening  had 
produced  among  them,  was,  with  every 
other  trace  of  refinement,  swept  away  by 
the  barbarians  who  devastated  Italy.  The 
Troubadours  of  the  middle  ages  speak 
of  symmetrical  gardens ;  yet,  though  they 
may  have  been  very  agreeable  places,  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  them  to  have 
exhibited  much  of  the  skill  of  the  scien- 
tific gardener.  At  a  later  period  a  new 
taste  in  gardening  prevailed,  which  had  its 
origin  in  France.  Regularity  was  carried 
to  excess ;  clipped  hedges,  alleys  laid  out 
in  straight  lines,  flower-beds  tortured  into 
fantastic  shapes,  trees  cut  into  the  form  of 

Syramids,  birds,  animals,  &c.  were  the  or- 
er  of  the  day.  The  Dutch  imitated  the 
French,  and  the  English  soon  after  adopted 
the  unnatural  fashion ;  but  to  their  credit 
be  it  remembered,  the  English  were  the  first 
who  felt  the  absurdity  of  this  style,  and 
the  first  to  abolish  it.  But  in  reforming 
this  petty,  cramped,  and  unnatural  charac- 
ter, we  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme ;  for 
every  appearance  of  regularity  was  rejected 
as  hurtful  to  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  it 
was  forgotten,  that  if  in  a  garden  we  want 
nothing  but  nature,  we  had  better  leave 
gardening  altogether.  The  true  style  of 
gardening  lies  between  the  two  extremes. 
A  gardener  ought  to  study  nature,  to  learn 
from  her  the  principles  and  elements  of 
beauty,  as  the  painter  is  obliged  to  do ;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  a  reproach  to  a  garden* 

that  it  shows  the  traces  of  art. -In  Mr. 

Repton's  work  on  "  Landscape  Gardening 
and  Landscape  Architecture,  lately  edited 
by  Mr.  Loudon,  are  the  following  pertinent 
observations  relative  to  the  improved  taste 
which,  during  the  last  century,  has  been 
manifested  in  the  residences  and  domains 
of  the  English  aristocracy.  Having  spoken 
of  the  quadrangular  courts,  surrounded  by 
lofty  walls,  &c.  which  formerly  met  the 
view,  and  were  considered  as  necessary  ap- 
pendages to  the  mansions  of  the  great,  he 
says,  "  It  is  now  acknowledged  that  gloom 
is  not  necessary  to  magnificence,  that  li- 
berty is  not  incompatible  with  greatness, 
and  that  convenience  is  not  the  sole  object 
of  ornament ;  for  though  such  things  as 
are  useful  may  occasionally  be  ornamental, 
it  does  not  follow  that  ornaments  must  al- 
ways be  useful ;  on  the  contrary,  many  of 
those  productions  of  the  polite  arts  which 
are  most  admired,  are  now  merely  consi- 
dered ornaments,  without  any  reference  to 
their  original  uses.  This  is  confessedly  the 
case  with  works  of  painting  and  sculpture 
(except  iu  that  inferior  branch  of  each 
which  relates  to  portraits),  for  whatever 
might  be  the  original  uses  of  pictures  or 
statues,  they  are  now  only  considered  as 
ornaments,  which,  by  their  number  and  ex- 
cellence, distinguish  the  taste,  the  wealth, 
and  dignity  of  their  possessors.  To  use 
these  internal  marks  of  distinction  only, 
might  be  prudent  in  those  countries  where 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  display  any  ex- 
ternal ornaments  of  grandeur;  but  rank 
and  affluence  are  not  crimes  in  England ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  expect  to  see  a  marked 
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difference  in  the  style,  the  equipage,  and 
the  mansions  of  wealthy  individuals;  and 
this  difference  must  also  be  extended  to 
the  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
mansions,  since  congruity  of  style  and 
unity  of  character  are  amongst  the  first 
principles  of  good  taste." 

GAR-FISH,  or  8ea-Nbbdlb,  in  ichthy- 
ology, a  long,  slender  fish,  with  a  flat  head, 
projecting  forward  into  a  very  long,  sharp 
snout.  The  sides  and  belly  are  of  a  bright 
silvery  colour,  the  back  is  green,  and  the 
lower  jaw  projects  considerably  beyond  the 
upper.  It  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
English  coast  just  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  mackerel,  whose  taste  it  resembles. 

GAR'LIC,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Allium, 
having  a  bulbous  root,  consisting  of  many 
small  tubercles  included  in  its  coats.  It 
has  a  strong  smell  and  an  acrid  taste,  but 
is  much  used  for  food. 

GAR'TER  (Order  of  thb),  a  military 
order  of  knighthood,  said  to  have  been  first 
instituted  by  Richard  I.  at  the  siege  of 
Acre,  where  he  caused  twenty-six  knights, 
who  firmly  stood  by  him,  to  wear  thongs 
of  blue  leather  about  their  legs.  It  is  also 
understood  to  have  been  perfected  by  Ed- 
ward III.,  and  to  have  received  some  alter- 
ations, which  were  afterwards  laid  aside, 
from  Edward  VI.;  but  the  number  of 
knights  remained  as  at  first  established, 
till  the  year  1786,  when  it  was  increased  to 
thirty-two.  This  order  is  never  conferred 
but  upon  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  The 
habit  and  ensigns  of  this  order  are  the 
garter,  mantle,  cap,  and  collar.  The  badge 
of  the  order  is  the  image  of  Saint  George, 
called  the  George ;  and  the  motto  is  Honi 
soit  qui  mat  y  pens*,  or  "  Evil  to  him  that 
evil  thinks  hereof."  A  vulgar  Btory  (says 
Hume)  prevails,  but  is  not  supported  by 
any  ancient  authority,  that,  at  a  court  ball, 
Edward  the  Third'B  mistress,  commonly 
supposed  to  be  the  countess  of  Salisbury, 
dropped  her  garter;  and  the  king,  taking 
it  up,  observed  some  of  the  courtiers  to 
smile,  as  if  they  thought  he  had  not  ob- 
tained this  favour  by  accident ;  upon  which, 
he  called  out  Honi  soit  qui  mat  y  pense. 

GAS,  a  general  term  employed  in  che- 
mistry to  express  all  permanently  elastic 
aerial  fluids,  whether  produced  by  chemical 
experiments,  or  evolved  in  natural  pro- 
cesses; but  it  does  not  include  those 
aerial  substances  which  arise  from  water, 
ether,  &c.,  on  the  application  of  heat,  be- 
cause  they  are  readily  condensed  into  their 
respectire  fluids  again,  by  a  certain  reduc- 
tion of  temperature,  whereas  the  gases  re- 
tain their  elasticity  in  every  variation  of 
the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Every  gas,  in  fact,  consists  of  some 
ponderable  base  or  substance,  which  is 
maintained  in  its  aeriform  state  by  means 
of  heat  or  caloric ;  and  each  has  its  distin- 
guishing characters  constituting  its  base. 
Each  kind  of  gas  has  also  its  own  peculiar 
and  uniform  specific  gravity,  or  weight,  al- 
though they  are  all  several  hundred  times 
lighter  than  water.  They  possess  many 
extraordinary  properties,  and  play  an  im- 


portant part  in  almost  all  chemical,  and  in 
many  natural  phenomena;  on  which  ac- 
count we  will  briefly  describe  some  of  the 
most  remarkable :— 1.  If  a  quantity  of  com- 
mon atmospheric  air  is  enclosed  in  an  in- 
verted glass  over  mercury,  and  burning 
phosphorus  is  introduced  into  it,  and  its 
introduction  repeated  till  it  ceases  to  burn, 
it  is  found,  upon  measurement,  that  the 
portion  of  air  enclosed  in  the  glass  is  dimi- 
nished twenty-one  parts  in  the  hundred, 
while  seventy-nine  remain;  and  this  resi- 
due will  not  support  combustion,  or  main- 
tain animal  life,  for  fire  goes  out,  and  ani- 
mals are  suffocated  by  being  placed  in  it. 
These  twenty-one  parts  consist  of  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  air  or  gas,  formerly  termed 
vital  air,  but  junce  named  oxygen,  from  its 
being  found  to  enter  into  the  composition 
of  all  acids  then  known.  The  remaining 
seventy-nine  parts  consist  of  another  pe- 
culiar gas,  called  azote,  or  nitrogen  gas. 
Now  if  a  half-extinguished  taper  is  intro- 
duced into  pure  oxygen  gas,  it  blazes  up  at 
once ;  a  red-hot  wire  will  burn  in  it  wit** 
brilliant  scintillations,  and  burning  phoo- 
phorus  immersed  in  it  throws  out  a  light 
as  dazzling  as  the  sun  itself.  2.  Azote,  or 
nitrogen  gat  has  no  properties  by  means  of 
which  its  action  can  be  subjected  to  actual 
inspection;  but  it  is  nevertheless  impor- 
tant, from  the  combinations  which  it  forms. 
Some  of  these  are  aqua-fortis,  nitrous  acid, 
and  the  still  more  remarkable  nitrous  acid 
gas.  This  peculiarly  exhilarating  sub- 
stance is  one  of  the  compounds  of  azote 
with  oxygen,  and  is  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular substances  in  nature.  3.  Hydrogen 
gat  is  inflammable,  of  an  offensive  odour, 
and  is  a  constituent  part  of  water.  When 
pure,  it  is  fifteen  times  lighter  than  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  is  therefore  used  for  filling 
balloons.  1 1  retains  its  gaseous  form  when 
combined  with  carbon,  sulphur,  and  phos- 
phorus. 4.  When  carbon  is  burnt  in  oxy- 
gen gas,  the  gas  does  not  appear  to  dimi- 
nish in  quantity,  but  it  presents  a  set  of 
entirely  new  properties,  and  is  found  to  be 
ehanged  into  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  is  so 
much  heavier  than  common  air,  that  it  can 
be  kept  in  an  open  jar,  and  poured  from 
one  vessel  to  another.  From  this  property, 
it  also  sinks  always  to  the  lowest  place  to 
which  it  has  accejw,  and  is  thus  found  at 
the  bottom  of  caves,  drains,  wells,  &c.,  so 
often  proving  fatal  to  life.  It  is  absorbed 
in  large  quantities  by  water,  to  which  it 
communicates  a  grateful  pungency ;  in 
which  form  it  constitutes  the  mineral  or 
soda  water  of  the  shops.  Thus,  by  a  sin- 
gular coincidence,  does  the  same  gas  afford 
a  fatal  poison,  and  a  luxurious  refresh- 
ment. _  6.  Chlorine,  a  disinfecting  and 
bleaching  gas,  is  procured  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  muriatic  acid,  or  of  salts  which 
contain  it,  and  is  highly  valuable  from  its 
contributions  to  the  health,  convenience, 
and  luxury  of  man. — Having  thus  briefly 
described  the  leading  properties  and  effects 
of  different  gases,  we  will  here  add  a  few 
observations  on  the  solidification  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  by  means  of  an  apparatus 
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consisting  of  a  retort  and  a  receiver,  con- 
structed by  M.  Thiloner,  of  Paris,  and 
lately  elucidated  by  Mr.  Faraday,  in  a  lec- 
ture before  the  Royal  Institution.  It  is 
known,  that  by  subjecting  gases  to  great 
pressure,  their  elasticity  is  so  far  counter- 
acted, that  they  become  liquid,  ethereal, 
and  volatile.  The  common  procesB  is  to 
expose  them  to  the  pressure  of  their  own 
atmospheres.  For  instance,  carbonate  of 
soda  and  sulphuric  acid,  mixed  together  in 
a  perfectly  close  vessel,  generate  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  soon  fills  the  vessel ;  and 
more  and  more,  until  by  the  reaction  of  the 
force  to  escape  upon  its  own  particles,  by 
condensation,  the  gas  becomes  liquid.  M. 
Thilorier'8  apparatus  is  constructed  upon 
this  principle,  with  materials  sufficiently 
strong  to  resist  the  pressure  of  more  than 
ninety  atmospheres.  Many  successful  pro- 
cesses have  been  made  to  liquefy  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  in  several  of  them  a  white 
powder  had  been  observed;  which,  how- 
ever, was  allowed  to  pass  away  almost  un- 
heeded, until  Thilorier  contrived  to  collect 
the  snow-like  substance,  which  be  tested, 
and  pronounced  to  be  solid  carbonic  acid. 
The  liquid  carbonic  acid  is  highly  volatile, 
and  therefore,  by  the  rapid  expansion  and 
evaporation  consequent  upon  its  issue  from 
the  receiver,  is  capable  of  producing  an 
intense  degree  of  cold,— even  189°  below 
the  freezing  point  of  water.  This  frozen 
substance,  cold  as  it  is,  may  be  held  in  the 
hand  with  impunity,  or  retained  in  glass  in 
the  open  air  for  a  considerable  time ;  be- 
cause it  immediately  becomes  surrounded 
with  its  own  vapour,  and  is  not  in  contact 
with  the  substance  upon  which  it  appa- 
rently rests.  In  order,  then,  to  use  it  as  a 
cooling  agent,  two  bodies,  of  widely  diffe- 
rent temperatures,  are  to  be  brought  into 
contact  by  a  third,  which  must  be  a  good 
conductor  of  heat;  and  for  this  purpose 
ether  is  employed,  because  it  will  bear  the 
contact,  and  still  retain  its  liquid  state. 
Now,  although  this  is  not  so  cold  as  solid 
carbonic  acid,  yet  if  one's  finger  were 
placed  into  carbonic  acid  thus  dissolved, 
the  effect  would  be  the  same  as  if  it  were 
plunged  in  melted  metal.  We  see,  among 
the  scientific  notices  in  the  Literary  Ga- 
zette and  Athenaeum,  that  Mr.  Addams  has 
exhibited  to  the  British  Association  two 
instruments  (extensive  and  ingenious  im- 

Jtrovements  upon  Thilorier's  apparatus), 
or  the  purpose  of  liquefying  and  solidify- 
ing carbonic  acid  gas.  One  consists  of 
brass,  and  the  other  of  iron,  with  the  power 
of  resisting  a  pressure  on  their  inward  sur- 
face of  300  atmospheres,  or  two  tons  to  the 
square  inch.  He  also  asserted  his  belief 
that  it  may  be  profitably  employed  as  an 
agent  of  motion — a  substitute  for  steam — 
not  directly,  as  has  already  been  tried  by 
Mr.  Brunei,  but  indirectly,  and  as  a  means 
to  circulate  and  reciprocate  other  fluids. 

GAS-LIGHT,  light  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas, 
and  applied  to  the  illumination  of  build- 
ings and  streets.  It  appears  that  Dr. 
Clayton,  about  the  year  1735,  first  gave  this 


a  trial,  with  the  view  of  artificial  illumina- 
tion ;  though  its  application  to  economical 
purposes  was  unaccountably  neglected  for 
about  sixty  years.  At  length,  Mr.  W.  Mur- 
doch, in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Watt 
and  Boultou,  of  the  Soho  Foundry,  insti- 
tuted a  series  of  judicious  experiments  on 
the  extrication  of  gas  from  the  ignited 
coal ;  and,  in  1798,  he  erected  a  gas  appa- 
ratus on  a  large  scale,  at  the  foundry ;  thus 
succeeding  in  establishing  one  of  the  most 
capital  improvements  which  the  arts  of 
life  have  ever  derived  from  philosophical 
research  and  sagacity.  In  1803  Mr.  Win- 
sor  exhibited  gas  illuminations  in  the  Ly- 
ceum, London ;  and,  after  presenting  to 
the  public  a  very  flattering  scheme  for  in- 
stituting a  "  national  light  and  heat  com- 
pany," the  sum  of  50,0002.  was  raised  from 
a  number  of  subscribers,  and  the  practica- 
bility of  lighting  the  streets  of  cities  was 
proved  by  his  lighting  Pall-Mali.  Since 
that  time  gas  has  been  iritre  extensively 
employed  every  succeeding  year,  till  at 
length  almost  all  factories,  and  even  the 
smaller  towns,  are  Ugh  ted  by  it.  So  great, 
indeed,  were  the  advantages  which  the 
public  derived  from  this  brilliant  light,  that 
in  less  than  twenty  years  from  Mr.  Win- 
Bar's  experiments  in  Pail-Mall,  there  were 
four  great  gas  companies  established  in 
the  metropolis,  having  in  all  47  gasometers 
at  work,  capable  of  containing  917,940  cu- 
bic feet  of  gas,  supplied  by  1315  retorts, 
which  generated  per  annum  upwards  of 
397,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  by  which 
61,203  private  lamps,  and  7268  public  or 
street  lamps  were  lighted ;  for  which*pur- 
posc  50,000  tons  of  coal  were  annually  con- 
sumed 1  Since  that  period  a  prodigious 
increase  has  taken  place.  In  the  first  five 
years,  viz.  from  1822  to  1827,  the  above- 
mentioned  quantity  was  nearly  doubled; 
and  in  tin  ipeewvinf  ten  years,  it  again 
doubled  Eftadf,  Accnfiling  Id  tiny  "  general 
summary"  wIiLeIi  Ur.  Vrc  ha*  fctvra  us, 
there  are,  fnr  lighting  "London  an'1  »*«■  sub- 
urb* wilt  gM—  IH  jiuMig  RBI:  works;  12 
public  (at  iMHUtttairt ;  ■:,-•>•  "  '  ■  ital 
em|ili>»cd  in  work*,  pipe*,  lunL*,  eri'.vhold- 
ers.Dod  ji^  .  ■  llrij  rwmuc 
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year  for  making  gas;  1,460,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas  made  in  the  year;  134,300  pri- 
vate burners  supplied  to  about  40,000  con- 
sumers; 30,400  public  or  street  ditto;  380 
lamp-lighters  employed;  176  gas-holders, 
several  of  them  double  ones,  capable  of 
storing  5,500,000  cubic  feet;  890  tons  of 
coals  used  in  the  retorts  on  the  shortest 
day  in  24  hours;  7,120,000  cubic  feet  of  gas 
used  in  the  longest  night ;  and  about  2500 
persons  employed  in  the  metropolis  alone, 
in  this  branch  of  manufacture. The  fol- 
lowing is  a  slight  account  of  the  process 
by  which  this  beautiful  light  is  generated. 
The  best  substances  for  furnishing  a  gas 
rich  in  luminiferous  materials  are  pitcoal, 
especially  the  canncl  coal,  resin,  oil,  fats  of 
all  kinds,  tar,  &c.  The  first  operation  is 
the  decomposition  of  the  coal  by  heat, 
which  is  effected  by  subjecting  the  coal, 
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enclosed  in  a  cast-iron  vessel  called  a  re- 
tort, to  the  action  of  a  furnace.  Before 
the  retort  becomes  red-hot,  steam  issues 
along  with  the  atmospheric  air.  When 
the  retort  begins  to  redden,  tar  distils  in 
considerable  quantity,  with  some  combus- 
tible gas,  of  which  hydrogen  mixed  with 
ammoniacal  gas  forms  a  part.  When  the 
retort  has  come  to  a  bright  cherry-red 
heat,  the  disengagement  of  gas  is  most 
active.  By  degrees  the  gaseous  production 
diminishes,  and  eventually  ceases  entire- 
ly, although  the  heat  be  increased.  In 
the  retort  a  quantity  of  carbonized  coal 
or  coke  remains,  while  tar  is  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  receiver,  covered  with  the 
ammoniacal  liquor,  and  combined  with  car- 
bonic and  sulphurous  acids,  and  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  In  order  to  obtain  a  good 
light  gas  from  coals,  the  distillation  should 
commence  with  a  retort  previously  heated 
to  a  cherry-red,  which  neat  should  be 
steadily  contused  during  the  whole  opera- 
tion, from  five  to  eight  hours ;  but  the  ope- 
ration should  be  stopped  some  time  before 


ceases  to  come  over,  lest  gases  with  fee- 
ag  po^ 
the  contents  of  the  gasometer.    Coal  gas, 


ble  illuminating  power  should  impoverish 


as  it  issues  from  the  retort,  cannot  be  di- 
rectly employed  for  illumination,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  containing  vapours  of  tar  and 
coal  oil,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic 
oxyde,  Sec.  It  iB  therefore  received  in  a 
gasometer,  that  it  may  experience  uniform 
pressure,  and  be  discharged  uniformly  into 
the  pipes  of  distribution,  in  order  to  ensure 
a  steady  discharge  of  gas,  and  uniform  in- 
tensity of  light  m  the  burners.  The  appa- 
ratus for  purifying  the  gas  is  constructed 
on  the  most  scientific  principles,  and  con- 
sists principally  of  various  pipes,  coolers 
containing  water,  and  sieves  of  wire-cloth, 
on  which  layers  of  dry  pulverised  quick- 
lime are  laid,  and  through  which  the  gas 
passes.  This  purifying  process  is  insti- 
tuted with  a  view  of  separating  carbonic 
acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  the 

Ss,  the  presence  of  either  of  which  is  highly 
trimental  to  its  illuminating  power.— 
Oil  gat  contains  no  mixture  of  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen,  and  requires  no  other  purifi- 
cation than  passing  through  a  refrigerator ; 
and  as  less  of  it  is  required  for  any  given 
quantity  of  light,  the  atmosphere  of  a  room 
is  less  heated  and  contaminated  by  its  com- 
bustion. It  is,  however,  considerably  more 
expensive  than  the  gas  from  coal ;  although 
the  first  outlay  of  capital  for  a  manufactory 
upon  a  large  scale  is  less,  on  account  of  the 
smaller  size  of  the  necessary  pipes  and  ap- 
paratus. The  commonest  whale  oil,  or  even 
pilchard-dregs,  quite  unfit  for  burning  in 
the  usual  way,  afford  abundance  of  excellent 
gas.  A  gallon  of  whale  oil  affords  about  90 
cubical  feet  of  gas,  of  an  average  specific 
gravity  of  0.900;  and  an  argand  burner, 
equal  to  seven  candles,  consumes  a  cubical 
foot  and  a  half  pet  hour.  But  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  enter  into  the  process  of  its  ma- 
nufacture; for  although  its  illuminating 
power  is  to  that  of  coal  gas  as  16  to  10,  and 
its  formation  more  simple  than  that  of  coal, 


yet  it  is  much  more  expensive,  and  has  a 
far  greater  tendency  to  explode  when  ig- 
nited in  combination  with  common  air — 
both  of  which  are  serious  objections  to  its 
use.  It  was,  however,  made  by  the  Porta- 
ble Gas  Company,  because  they  were  en- 
abled to  compress  the  gaseous  matter  ob- 
tained from  oil  to' about  l-30th  of  its  vo- 
lume ;  hence  its  portability. Rotin  gaf 

has  also  its  advantages,  which  Mr.  Brande 
thus  describes : — "  The  sources  of  supply 
are  as  inexhaustible,  and  more  generally 
distributed,  than  those  of  the  coal ;  and  the 
forests  of  America,  France,  8pain,  and 
Italy,  yield  the  turpentine  in  quantities  only 
limited  by  the  demand.  Many  large  towns 
in  this  country,  in  America,  France,  Hol- 
land, and  the  Netherlands,  have  already 
adopted  the  use  of  this  gas.  The  elegance 
and  simplicity  of  the  manufacture,  and  the 
comparatively  small  capital  required  for  the 
erection  of  the  works,  will  also  give  it  the 
preference  in  the  creation  of  new  establish- 
ments." For  the  origin  of  this  improve- 
ment we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Daniell, 
the  distinguished  meteorologist :  his  mode 
of  treating  the  rosin  is,  to  dissolve  by  gentle 
heat  about  8  lbs.  in  a  gallon  of  the  essen- 
tial oil,  which  is  plentifully  formed  during 
the  composition  of  oil  for  making  gas,  or  of 
rosin  itself.  This  solution  was  allowed  to 
trickle  into  the  heated  retort  half  filled 
with  coke:  thus,  from  1000  to  1200  cubic 
feet  of  gas  are  obtained  from  1  cwt.  of  rosin, 
and  rather  more  than  the  original  quantity 
of  volatile  oil  is  condensed,  which  is  again 
employed  for  the  solution.— With  regard  to 
the  comparative  expense  of  different  modes 
of  illumination,  it  appears  that— one  pound 
of  tallow  will  last  40  hours  in  six  mould 
candles  burned  iu  succession,  and  costs 
8d. ;  a  gallon  of  oil,  capable  of  affording  the 
light  of  fifteen  candles,  for  40  hours,  costs 
5*.,  or  half  the  price  of  mould  candles ;  the 
cost  of  wax  is  about  3  %  times  that  of  tallow; 
and  coal  gas,  as  sold  at  9*.  per  1000  cubic 
feet,  will  be  one-sixth  the  price  of  mould 
candles — 600  cubic  inches  of  coal  gas  giv- 
ing a  light  equal  to  the  above  candle  for  an 
hour. 

GASOMETER,  a  hollow  cylindrical  ves- 
sel, usually  made  of  cast  metal  plates,  open 
at  one  end,  and  placed  upon  its  open  end 
in  a  cistern  of  water  rather  larger  in  dimen- 
sions than  itself.  It  serves  not  merely  as 
a  magazine  for  receiving  the  gas  when  it  is 
purified,  and  keeping  it  in  store  for  use, 
but  also  for  communicating  to  the  gas  in 
the  act  of  burning  such  an  uniform  pres- 
sure as  may  secure  a  steady  unflickering 
flame.  Its  size  should  be  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  gas  to  be  consumed  in  a 
certain  time ;  and  it  should  be  strengthened 

interiorly  with  cross  iron  rods. Before 

the  gas  is  consumed,  it  is  frequently  passed 
through  an  instrument  called  a  meter,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
which  are  used  in  a  given  time,  or  in  a  par- 
ticular place.  The  instrument  consists  of 
a  sort  or  evolving  drum,  index-plates,  &c., 
and  is  filled  with  water  up  to  a  certain 
height  through  an  orifice  in  the  side  of  the 
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vessel,  in  which  a  plus;  is  fitted.  The  gas 
enters  by  a  pipe,  causing  the  dram  to  re* 
volve  from  nght  to  left,  while  it  again  es- 
capes from  an  orifice  on  the  other  side 
into  the  pipes  to  be  consumed.  By  means 
of  a  train  of  wheel-work  fixed  upon  the  axis 
of  the  drum,  an  index  is  turned,  which  points 
out  on  the  index-plate  how  many  cubic  feet 
have  passed  through  the  meter. 

GASOM'ETRY,  the  science,  art,  or  prac- 
tice of  measuring  gases.  It  teaches  also  the 
nature  and  properties  of  these  elastic  fluids. 

GAS-BURN'ERS,  either  simple  beaks  per- 
forated with  a  small  round  hole,  or  a  circle 
with  a  series  of  holes  to  form  an  argand 
flame;  or  two  holes  drilled  obliquely,  to  make 
the  flame  cross,  like  a  swallow's  tail;  or 
with  a  slit  constituting  a  sheet  of  flame,  like 
most  of  the  street  lamps.  The  burners  are 
mounted  with  a  stop-cock  for  regulating  the 
quantity  of  gas.  When  several  jets  issue  from 
the  same  burner,  the  light  is  improved  by 


making  all  the  flames  unite  into  one.  Speak- 
'  kg  of  gas-burners,  Mr.  Accum  observes, 
An  argand  burner,  which  measures  in  the 


upper  rim  half  an  inch  in  diameter  between  i 
the  holes  from  which  the  gas  issues,  when  ! 
furnished  with  five  apertures  1-26th  part  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  consumes  two  cubic  j 
feet  of  gas  in  an  hour,  when  the  gas  flame 
is  1  %  inch  high.  The  illuminating  power 
of  this  burner  is  equal  to  three  tallow  can- 
dles, eight  to  the  pound.  An  argand  burner 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  as 
above,  and  perforated  with  holes  l-30th  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  (probably  fifteen  in 
number)  consumes  three  cubic  feet  of  gas 
in  an  hour,  when  the  flame  is  2)4  inches 
high ;  giving  the  light  of  four  candles,  eight 
to  the  pound.  And  an  argand  burner  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  diameter,  as  above,  per- 
forated with  eighteen  holes,  l-32nd  of  an 
inch  diameter,  consumes,  when  the  flame  is 
three  inches  high,  four  cubic  feet  of  gas  per 
hour,  producing  the  light  of  six  tallow 
candles,  eight  to  the  pound.  The  height  of 
the  glass  chimney  should  never  be  less  than 
five  inches. 

GAS' I  FT,  to  convert  into  gas  or  an  aeri- 
form fluid  by  combination  with  caloric. 

GASTRIC  JUICE,  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, a  thin  pellucid  liquor,  separated  by 
the  capillary  exhaling  arteries  of  the  sto- 
mach. It  is  the  principal  agent  in  diges- 
tion :  for  it  acts  with  a  chemical  energy  in 
dissolving  food,  which  is  not  merely  re- 
duced to  very  minute  parts,  but  its  taste 
and  smell  are  quite  changed,  and  it  acquires 
new  and  very  different  properties.  It  is  a 
powerful  antiseptic,  and  even  restores  flesh 
already  putrefied. 

GASTROIJ'OMT,  the  Bcience  (as  it  is 
somewhat  facetiously  termed)  of  eating 
and  drinking.  Loudly  as  some  declaim 
against  the  epicurism  of  modern  gourmands, 
our  gastronomic  feats  may  almost  be  re- 
garded as  specimens  of  abstinence  when 
compared  with  the  gross  and  luxurious 
feeding  indulged  in  by  the  ancient  Romans. 

GASTROCELE,  in  surgery,  a  rupture  of 
the  stomach. 

GASTROMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination 


among  the  ancients  by  means  of  words 
which  seemed  to  be  uttered  by  the  belly. 

GASTROR'APHY,  in  surgery,  the  ope- 
ration of  sewing  up  wounds  of  the  abdo- 
men. 

GASTROTOMT,  in  surgery,  the  ope- 
ration of  cutting  into  or  opening  the  ab- 
domen. 

GA'UGING-ROD,  an  instrument  to  be 
used  in  measuring  the  contents  of  casks  or 
vessels. 

GAUZE,  a  very  thin,  slight,  transparent 
kind  of  stuff,  woven  sometimes  of  silk,  and 
sometimes  only  of  thread ;  and  frequently 
with  flowers  of  silver  or  gold  on  a  silk 
ground. 

GAVELET,  in  law,  an  ancient  and  spe- 
cial cessavit  used  in  Kent,  where  the  custom 
of  gavelkind  continues  ;  by  which  the 
tenant,  if  he  withdraws  his  rent  and  ser- 
vices due  to  the  lord,  forfeits  his  lands  and 
tenements. 

GAVEL-KIND,  a  tenure  or  custom  be- 
longing  to  lands  in  Kent,  whereby  the  lands 
of  the  father  were  divided  equally  at  his 
death  among  his  sous;  and  the  land  of  a 
brother,  dying  without  issue,  descended 
equally  to  his  brothers.  The  principal  pro- 
perties of  gavel-kind  are,  that  the  tenant  is 
of  age  to  alienate  his  estate  at  fifteen  years ; 
that  the  estate  does  not  escheat  in  case  of 
an  attainder  and  execution  for  felony,  the 
maxim  being — 

"  The  father  to  the  bough, 
The  son  to  the  plough." 
The  wife  also  shall  be  endowed  of  a  moiety 
of  the  gavel  kind  lands,  of  which  her 
husband  died  possessed,  during  her  widow- 
hood ;  and  a  husband  may  be  tenant  by 
courtesy  of  half  his  wife's  lands,  without 
having  any  issue  by  her ;  but  if  he  marries 
again,  not  having  issue,  he  forfeits  his  te- 
nancy. This  species  of  tenure  prevailed 
in  England  before  the  Norman  conquest, 
in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  if  not 
throughout  the  whole  realm ;  but  particu- 
larly in  Kent,  where  it  still  exists,  in  con- 
sequence, as  is  affirmed,  of  the  Kentish  men 
having  submitted  upon  the  express  condi- 
tion of  retaining  their  peculiar  privileges. 

GAV'OT,  a  kind  of  dance,  the  air  of 
which  has  two  brisk  and  lively  strains  in 
common  time,  each  of  which  is  played  twice 
over. 

GAZEL'LE,  or  GAZ'EL,  an  animal  of 
Africa  and  India,  of  the  antelope  genus, 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  goat  and  the 
deer.  Like  the  goat,  it  has  hollow  perma- 
nent horns,  and  it  feeds  on  shrubs ;  but  in 
size  and  delicacy,  and  in  the  nature  and 
colour  of  its  hair,  it  resembles  the  roe-buck. 
It  has  cylindrical  horns,  most  frequently 
annulated  on  the  base,  and  bunches  of  hair 
on  its  fore  legs ;  but  the  beauty  and  brilli- 
ancy of  its  eye  is  its  most  remarkable 
feature. 

GAZETTE,  a  kind  of  official  newspaper, 
containing  an  account  of  transactions  and 
events  of  public  or  private  concern,  which 
are  deemed  sufficiently  important  for  in  .er- 
tion  therein.  Gazetta  is  said  to  have  been 
the  name  of  a  Venetian  coin,  in  value  be- 
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tween  a  farthing  and  a  halfpenny  in  Eng- 
land, which  was  the  price  of  the  first  news- 
paper, and  hence  the  name.  The  first 
gazette  in  England  was  published  at  Ox- 
ford in  1665.  On  the  removal  of  the  court 
to  London,  the  title  was  changed  to  the 
London  Gazette.  It  ia  now  the  official  news- 
paper, and  is  published  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays. 

GAZETTEER',  a  topographical  work, 
alphabetically  arranged,  containing  a  brief 
description  of  empires,  kingdoms,  cities, 
towns,  and  rivers.  It  may  either  include 
the  whole  world,  or  be  limited  to  a  par- 
ticular country.  The  first  work  of  this 
kind,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  that 
of  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  who  lived  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 

GAZO'NS,  in  fortification,  pieces  of  fresh 
earth,  covered  with  grass,  and  cut  in  form 
of  a  wedge,  to  line  the  outsides  of  works 
made  of  earth,  as  ramparts,  parapets,  &c. 

GEH'LENITE,  a  recently  discovered 
mineral,  by  some  supposed  to  be  a  variety 
of  idocrase. 

GEL'ATIN,  or  GEL'ATINE,  a  concrete 
animal  substance,  or  jelly,  obtained  by 
boiling  with  water  the  soft  and  solid  parts ; 
as  the  muscles,  cartilages,  bones,  tendons, 
&c.  Of  this  substance,  glue  and  isinglass 
are  examples.  Alcohol  and  tannin  precipi- 
tate gelatine  from  its  solution ;  the  former 
by  abstracting  the  water,  the  latter  by 
combining  with  the  substance  itself  into  an 
insoluble  compound.  Gelatine  is  capable 
of  assuming  an  elastic  or  tremulous  con- 
sistence when  cooled,  and  liquifying  again 
by  the  application  of  heat. 

GELATINATION,  the  act  or  process  of 
converting  or  being  turned  into  gelatine,  or 

a  substance  resembling  jelly. The  verba 

gelatinate  and  gelatinize,  and  the  adjective 
gelatinous,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
chemical  and  medical  writings. 

GELDEIl-ROSE,  in  botany,  a  species  of 
Viburnum  ;  also  a  species  of  Spiraa. 

GEM,  or  GEM'MA,  in  botany,  the  bud 
or  compendium  of  a  plant,  covered  with 
scales  to  protect  the  rudiments  from  the 
cold  of  winter  or  other  injuries.  It  is  also 
called  the  hybernacle  or  winter  quarters  of 
a  plant. 

GELOS'COPY,  a  kind  of  divination 
drawn  from  laughter;  or  a  method  of 
knowing  the  qualities  and  character  of  a 

Eerson,  acquired  from  the  consideration  of 
is  laughter. 

GEMS,  the  name  given  to  precious  stones 
in  general,  but  more  especially  to  such  as  by 
their  colour,  brilliancy,  polish,  purity,  and 
rarity,  are  sought  after  as  objects  of  decora- 
tion. Gems  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  form 
the  principal  part  of  the  crown  jewels  of 
sovereign  princes,  and  are  esteemed  not 
merely  for  their  beauty,  but  as  comprising 
the  greatest  value  in  the  smallest  bulk. 
Gems  are  remarkable  for  their  hardness 
and  internal  lustre.  Under  this  name  arc 
comprehended  the  diamond,  ruby,  sapphire, 
hyacinth,  beryl,  garnet,  emerald,  topaz, 
chrysolite,  &c.  To  these  have  been  added 
rock  crystals,  the  finer  flints  of  pebbles,  the 


caf  s  eye,  the  oculus  mundi,  the  chalcedony, 
the  moon-stones,  the  onyx,  the  cornelian, 
the  sardonyx,  agate,  &c.  Of  most  of  these 
species  there  are  some  of  an  inferior  class 
and  beauty :  these  are  commonly  called  by 
jewellers  occidental  stones.  They  are  most- 
ly the  produce  of  Europe,  and  found  in 
mines  or  stone  quarries ;  and  are  so  named 
in  opposition  to  those  of  a  higher  class, 
which  are  always  accounted  oriental,  and 
supposed  to  be  only  produced  in  the  East. 
Gem-engraving,  or  Gem-sculpture,  call- 
ed also  litkoglyptics,  is  the  art  of  repre- 
senting designs  upon  precious  stones,  either 
in  raised  work,  as  cameos,  or  by  figures  cut 
below  the  surface,  as  intaglios.  This  art  is 
of  great  antiquity,  and  was  probably  prac- 
tised by  the  Babylonians.  Some  think  the 
art  originated  in  India;  but  wherever  it 
originated,  we  have  ample  evidence  that 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  in 
high  esteem.  The  merit  of  cameos  and  in- 
taglios depends  on  their  erudition,  as  it  is 
termed,  or  the  goodness  of  the  workman- 
ship, and  the  beauty  of  their  polish.  The 
antique  Greek  gems  are  the  most  highly 
prized ;  and,  next  to  them,  the  Roman  ones 
of  the  times  of  the  higher  empire. Arti- 
ficial Gems.  In  order  to  approximate  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  brilliancy  and  re- 
fractive power  of  native  gems,  a  basis, 
called  a  paste,  is  made  from  the  finest  flint 
glass,  composed  of  selected  materials,  com- 
bined in  different  proportions,  according  to 
the  preference  of  the  manufacturer.  This 
is  mixed  with  metallic  oxydes  capable  of 
producing  the  desired  colour. The  imi- 
tation of  antique  gems  consists  in  a  method 
of  taking  the  impressions  and  figures  of 
antique  gems,  with  their  engravings,  in 
glass,  of  the  colour  of  the  original  gems. 
Great  care  is  necessary  in  the  operation,  to 
take  the  impression  of  the  gem  in  a  very 
fine  earth,  and  to  press  down  upon  this  a 
piece  of  proper  glass,  softened  or  half- 
melted  at  the  fire,  so  that  the  figures  of  the 
impression  made  in  the  earth  may  be 
nicely  and  perfectly  expressed  upon  the 
glass. 

GEMAR'A,  the  second  part  of  the  Tal- 
mud or  commentary  on  the  Jewish  laws. 

GEM'INI,  in  astronomy,  the  Twins,  a 
constellation  or  sign  of  the  zodiac,  repre- 
senting Castor  and  Pollux.  In  the  Britan- 
nic catalogue  it  contains  85  stars. 

GEMMATION,  in  botany,  the  state, 
form,  or  construction  of  the  bud  of  plants, 
of  the  leaves,  stipules,  and  petioles. 

GEMONLE  SCA'LiE,  in  Roman  anti- 
quity, a  place  for  executing  criminals,  situ- 
ated on  the  Aventine  mount,  or  tenth  re- 
gion of  the  city. 

GENDARMES,  or  GENS  D'ARMES, 
in  the  history  of  France,  an  appellation 
given  to  a  select  body  of  troops,  who  were 
destined  to  watch  over  the  interior  public 
safety,  and  consequently  much  employed 
by  the  police.  They  were  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  their  succeeding  the  ancient  gen- 
darmes, who  were  completely  clothed  in 
armour,  and  commanded  by  captain-lieu- 
tennuts,  the  king  and  the  princes  of  the 
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blood  being  their  captains.  At  tbe  revolu- 
tion this  body  was  broken  np,  and  the 
name  was  given  to  a  corps  which  was  em- 
ployed in  the  protection  of  the  streets. 
August  16th,  1830,  a  royal  ordinance  abo- 
lished the  gens  d'armes,  and  established 
a  new  body  called  the  municipal  guard  of 
Paris,  to  consist  of  1443  men,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  prefect  of  ponce. 

GENDER,  in  grammar,  a  distinction  in 
nouns  to  mark  the  sexes;  genders  are 
either  masculine,  for  the  male  sex ;  femi- 
nine, for  the  female  sex;  or  neuter,  for 
those  which  are  of  neither  sex.  The  En- 
glish language  has.  very  few  terminations 
by  which  the  genders  are  distinguished, 
such  as  count  and  eounteu,  but  generally 
supplies  distinct  words;  as  boy,  girl; 
whereas,  in  the  Latin  and  French,  the  ter- 
minations always  mark  the  distinction,  as 
bonus  equus,  a  good  horse;  dona  equa,  a 
good  mare ; '«»  bon  citoyen,  a  good  citizen ; 
une  bonne  citoyenne,  a  good  female  citizen. 

GENEALOGY,  a  history  of  the  descent 
of  a  person  or  family  from  a  series  of  ances- 
tors. In  various  chapters  and  military  or- 
ders, it  is  required  that  the  candidates  pro- 
duce their  genealogy,  to  show  that  they  are 

noble  by  so  many  descents. The  Jews 

were  anxious  to  preserve  their  genealogies 
entire  and  uninterrupted ;  and  this  care  on 
their  part  affords  an  argument  of  consider- 
able importance  with  respect  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  those  prophecies  that  pertain 
to  the  Messiah  :  accordingly,  in  their  sacred 
writings,  we  find  genealogies  carried  on  for 
above  3500  years. 

GEN'ERAL,  the  highest  rank  in  the 
British  army,  in  which  they  are  successively 
Major-generals,  Lieutenant-generals,  and 
Generals,  according  to  seniority,  when  pro- 
motions are  made.  The  chief  commander 
of  an  army  is  often  called,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, the  generaUin-chief. A  particu- 
lar beat  of  drum  which  in  the  morning 
gives  notice  to  the  infantry  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  march,  is  also  called  the  general. 

GENERALIS'SIMO,  the  supreme  gene- 
ral or  commander  in  chief  of  an  army. 

GEN'ERAL  IS'SUE,  in  law,  that  plea 
which  denies  at  once  the  whole  declaration 
or  indictment,  without  offering  any  special 
matter  by  which  to  evade  it.  This  is  the 
ordinary  plea  upon  which  most  causes  are 
tried,  and  is  now  almost  invariably  used  in 
all  criminal  cases.  It  puts  everything  in 
issue,  that  is,  denies  everything,  and  re- 
quires the  party  to  prove  all  that  he  has 
stated.  In  many  cases,  for  the  protection 
of  justices,  constables,  excise  officers,  &c, 
they  are,  by  act  of  parliament,  enabled  to 
plead  the  general  issue,  and  give  the  special 
matter  for  their  justification,  under  the  act, 
in  evidence. 

GEN'ERALIZE,  to  extend  from  par- 
ticulars or  species  to  genera,  or  to  whole 
kinds  or  classes.  Ex :  Copernicus  genera- 
lized the  celestial  motions,  by  merely  re- 
ferring them  to  the  moon's  motion.  Newton 
generalized  them  still  more,  by  referring 
this  last  to  the  motion  of  a  stone  through 
the  air. 


GENERATING  LINE  (or  Figure),  in 
geometry,  is  that  by  whiph  its  motion  pro- 
duces any  other  plane  or  solid  figure.  Thus, 
a  right  line  moved  anyway  parallel  to  itself, 
generates  a  parallelogram ;  round  a  point  in 
the  same  plane,  with  one  end  fastened  in 
that  point,  it  generates  a  circle.  One  en- 
tire revolution  of  a  circle,  in  the  same  plane, 
generates  the  cycloid ;  and  the  revolution 
of  a  semi-circle  round  its  diameter,  gene- 
rates a  sphere,  &c. 

GENERATION,  in  physiology,  the  act 
of  procreating  and  producing  a  thing  which 
before  was  not ;  or,  according  to  the  school- 
men, it  is  the  total  change  or  conversion  of 
one  body  into  a  new  one,  which  retains  no 
marks  of  its  former  state.  Thus,  we  say, 
fire  is  generated,  when  we  perceive  it  to  be 
where  before  there  was  only  wood,  or  other 
fuel :  and  a  chick  is  said  to  be  generated, 
when  \«e  perceive  it  where  before  there  was 
only  an  egg. 

GENERATOR,  in  music,  the  principal 
sound  or  sounds  by  which  others  are  pro- 
duced. Thus  the  lowest  C  for  the  treble  of 
the  pianoforte,  besides  its  octave,  will  strike 
an  attentive  ear  with  its  twelfth  above,  or 
G  in  alt.,  and  with  its  seventeenth  above, 
or  E  in  alt.  Hence  C  is  called  their  gene- 
rator, the  G  and  E  its  products  or  har- 
monics. 

GENER'IC,  or  GENER'ICAL,  an  epithet 
pertaining  to  a  genus  or  kind.  It  is  a  word 
used  to  signify  all  species  of  natural  bodies, 
which  agree  in  certain  essential  and  peculiar 
characters,  and  therefore  all  of  the  same 
family  or  kind ;  so  that  the  word  used  as  the 
generic  name,  equally  expresses  every  one 
of  them,  and  some  other  words  expressive 
of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  figures  of  each  are 
added,  in  order  to  denote  them  singly,  and 
make  up  what  is  called  the  specific  name. 
Thus  the  word  rosa,  or  rose,  is  the  generic 
name  of  the  whole  series  of  flowers  of  that 
kind,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  specific 
names  of  the  red  rose,  the  white  rose,  the 
moss  rose,  &c.  Thus  also  we  see,  Cants  is 
the  generic  name  of  animals  of  the  dog  kind ; 
Felis,  of  the  cat  kind;  Cenms,  of  the  deer 
kind.  &c. 

GENESIS,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  first  of  the  Pentateuch, 
or  five  books  of  Moses.  The  Greeks  gave 
it  the  name  of  Genesis,  from  its  beginning 
with  the  history  of  the  creation  of  the  world. 
It  includes  the  history  of  2369  years,  and 
besides  the  history  of  the  creation,  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  original  innocence 
and  fall  of  man ;  the  propagation  of  man- 
kind ;  the  general  defection  and  corruption 
of  the  world ;  the  deluge ;  the  restoration 
and  re-peopling  of  the  earth ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  patriarchs  down  to  the  death 
of  Joseph. 

GEN'ET,  an  animal  of  the  weasel  kind, 
resembling  the  civet-cat  in  its  musk  smell. 
Also,  a  small  sized,  well-proportioned  Spa- 
nish horse. 

GENETH'LIACS,  the  pretended  science 
of  calculating  nativities ;  an  astrological 
mystery. 

GENIC'ULATED,  in  botany,  knee-joint- 
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ed ;  an  epithet  applied  to  a  stem,  peduncle, 
or  awn,  forming  a  very  obtuse  angle  at  the 
joints. 

GENIOGLOS'SI,  in  anatomy,  a  pair  of 
muscles  with  which  the  tongue  is  thrown 
out. 

GENISTA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants 
in  the  Linnaean  system,  class  17  Diadelpkio, 
order  4  Dtcandria.  The  species  are  shrubs. 

GENITIVE  CASE,  the  second  case  in 
Latin  and  Greek  nouns,  which  denote  pos- 
session: it  is  marked  in  English  by  s  with 
an  apostrophe,  thus  ('s). 

GE'NIUS,  an  aptitude  for  a  particular 
pursuit,  founded  on  sctne  stimulus  in  youth, 
by  which  the  mind  and  faculties  are  direct- 
ed to  excellence.  It  combines  opposite  in- 
tellectual qualities;  the  deepest  penetra- 
tion with  the  liTeliest  fancy ;  the  greatest 
quickness  with  the  most  indefatigable  dili- 
gence. To  what  is  old  it  gives  a  new  form ; 
or  it  invents  new ;  and  its  own  productions 
are  altogether  original.  We  estimate  it 
higher  than  talent,  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  that  term,  which  in  the  capacity  for 
originating  in  extent  and  energy  is  inferior 
to  genius.  Where  ordinary  powers  advance 
by  slow  degrees,  genius  soars  on  rapid 
wings.  But  genius  does  not  assume  its 
distinctive  character  in  every  exercise  of 
its  powers.  A  gifted  poet,  for  instance,  is 
not  necessarily  an  ingenious  philosopher, 
nor  does  the  statesman's  genius  include 
that  of  the  soldier.  We  distinguish  this 
genius,  therefore,  into  various  kinds,  as  po- 
etical, musical,  mathematical,  military, 
Ac. ;  thus,  for  example,  Milton  possessed  a 
genius  for  poetry,  Mozart  for  music,  New- 
ton for  mathematics,  &c.  Yet,  although 
the  union  of  great  excellence  in  different 
walks  of  art  and  science  is  but  rarely 
found  in  one  man,  some,  like  Michael  An- 
gelo,  who  was  equally  celebrated  as  a  sta- 
tuary, architect,  and  painter,  are  found 
possessing  genius  of  a  most  comprehensive 

character. By  the   ancients   the  word 

genius  was  used  in  an  absurd  or  figurative 
sense,  to  express  a  supposed  invisible  spi- 
rit which  directs  a  course  of  events.  There 
were  both  good  and  bad  genii.  According 
to  the  belief  of  the  Romans,  every  person 
had  his  own  genius,  that  is,  a  spiritual 
being,  which  introduced  him  into  life,  ac- 
companied him  during  the  course  of  it,  and 
again  conducted  him  out  of  it  at  the  close 
of  his  career.  This  belief  was  no  doubt  a 
consequence  of  their  idea  of  a  divine  spirit 
pervading  the  whole  physical  world;  and 
was  probably  a  personification  of  the  parti- 
cular structure  or  bent  of  mind  which  a 
man  receives  from  nature. 

GENTILE8,  a  name  given  by  the  Jews 
to  all  who  were  not  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel.  Among  Christians,  it  is  the  name 
of  all  heathens  who  did  not  embrace  the 
Christian  faith. 

GENTLEMAN,  in  law,  any  man  above 
the  rank  of  a  yeoman.  In  common  speech, 
every  well-bred  man :  in  short,  the  term  is 
with  great  propriety  applied  to  men  of  edu- 
cation, probity,  and  good  breeding,  what- 
ever may  be  their  rank  or  occupation. 
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GENUS,  in  natural  history,  a  subdivi- 
sion of  any  class  or  order  of  things,  whe- 
ther of  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral 
kingdoms.  All  the  species  of  a  genus 
agree  in  certain  characteristics. In  bo- 
tany, a  genu*  is  a  subdivision  containing 
plants  of  the  same  class  and  order,  which 
agree  in  their  parts  of  fructification.—, — In 
medicine,  a  division  of  any  order  of  dis- 
eases which  contains  the  species. In 

music,  a  distribution  of  the  tetrackord,  or 
the  four  principal  sounds,  according  to 
their  quality. 

GEOCENTRIC,  in  astronomy,  an  epi- 
thet designating  the  place  in  which  a  pla- 
net appears  to  us  from  the  earth,  suppos- 
ing the  eye  to  be  fixed  there,  or  it  is  a 
— int  in  the  ecliptic  to  which  a  planet  seen 

im  the  earth  is  referred. 

GENTIA'NA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  5  Pentandria,  order  3  Digynia, 
of  many  species.  The  common  gentian  is 
a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Ger- 
many. The  root,  the  only  part  used,  has  a 
yellowish  brown  colour  and  a  very  bitter 
taste,  and  is  used  as  an  ingredient  in  sto- 
machic bitters. 

GENTOa,  a  native  of  India,  who  follows 
the  religion  of  the  bramins.  [SeeHiHooo.] 

GE'ODE,  in  mineralogy,  a  roundish  lump 
of  agate  or  other  mineral,  or  a  mere  incrus- 
tation. Its  interior  is  sometimes  empty, 
and  the  sides  of  its  cavity  are  lined  with 
crystals;  sometimes  it  contains  a  solid 
movable   nucleus ;   and   sometimes  it   is 

filled  with  an  earthy  matter. Geodifer- 

out,  producing  geodes. 

GE  ODE8Y,  that  part  of  geometry  which 
respects  the  doctrine  of  measuring  surfaces, 
ana  finding  the  contents  of  all  plain  figures. 

Hence  geodetic  and  geoderieal,  applied 

to  whatever  pertains  to  the  art  of  measur- 
ing surfaces. 

GE'OGNOSY.  This  word  is  nearly  sy- 
nonymous with  geology ;  and  is  used  to  de- 
note a  knowledge  of  that  part  of  natural 
history  which  treats  of  the  substances  com- 
posing the  crust  or  covering  of  the  globe. 

GEOG'RAPHY,  the  description  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  its  natural  divisions, 
and  local  characteristics.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  geography  are  the  spherical 
figure  of  the  earth,  its  rotation  on  its  axis, 
its  revolution  round  the  sun,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  axis  or  line  round  which  it  re- 
volves, with  regard  to  the  celestial  lumi- 
nary; whence  it  follows  that  astronomy  is 
the  key  of  all  geographical  knowledge.  In 
general  terms,  the  earth  is  termed  a  perfect 
sphere,  in  which  case,  the  diameter  from 
north  to  south  would  be  precisely  equal  to 
the  diameter  from  east  to  west ;  but  it  hav- 
ing been  found  that  the  latter  exceeds  the 
former  by  thirty-six  miles,  the  shape  of  the 
earth  is  more  truly  denominated  an  oblate 
spheroid:  by  which  is  to  be  understood  a 
globe,  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  which 
are  flattened.  [8ee  Eabth.J  General  geo- 
graphy comprehends  the  knowledge  of  the 
earth  in  general,  and  the  affections  common 
to  the  whole  globe,  as  its  figure,  magnitude, 
motions,  circles,  winds,  tides,  meteors,  divi- 
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sions  into  land  and  water,  Ac.  Particular 
geography  has  respect  to  particular  coun- 
tries, showing  their  boundaries,  figure, 
climate,  seasons,  inhabitants,  arts,  customs, 
language,  history,  &c.  When  it  respects 
regions,  districts,  or  parts  of  countries,  it  is 
called  chorography;  and  when  particular 
cities,  towns,  or  villages,  4c,  it  is  called 
topography.  Ancient  geography  treats  of 
the  countries  and  places  existing  among 
the  ancients ;  modern  geography  describes 
the  various  countries  that  now  exist,  and 
of  which  we  are  able  to  glean  informa- 
tion from  travellers;  sacred  geography 
treats  of  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
There  are  also  two  other  aspects  under 
which  geography  may  be  considered,  viz. 
physical  and  political  geography.  Physical 
geography  comprises  geology,  hydrography, 
meteorology,  and  a  description  of  the  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms.  In 
political  geography,  the  earth  is  considered 
as  the  abode  of  rational  beings,  according 
to  their  diffusion  over  tbc  globe,  and  their 
social  relations  as  they  are  divided  into 
larger  or  smaller  societies.  It  does  not, 
however,  include  that  information  which  is 

froperly  and  exclusively  termed  statistical, 
or,  while  statistics  represents  the  indivi- 
dual state,  as  a  whole  connected  in  itself, 
with  a  perpetual  regard  to  public  law,  poli- 
tics, and  policy,  geography  treats  exclu- 
sively of  the  local  relations  of  a  country. — 
As  a  science  the  ancients  knew  little  in- 
deed of  geography ;  yet  we  find  that  they 
did  not  overlook  or  neglect  it.  It  was  a 
constant  custom  among  the  Romans,  after 
they  had  conquered  and  subdued  any  pro- 
vince, to  have  a  map  of  it  carried  in  tri- 
umph, and  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  spec- 
tators. Historians  inform  us,  that  the 
Soman  senate,  about  a  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  sent  geographers  into  various  parts 
to  make  an  accurate  survey  and  mensura- 
tion of  the  globe,  but  we  now  know  that 
they  scarcely  saw  the  twentieth  part  of  it. 
Before  them,  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  ordered 
the  Phoenicians  to  make  a  survey  ,of  the 
whole  coast  of  Africa,  which  they,  accom- 
plished in  three  years.  Darius  procured 
the  Ethiopic  sea,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus,  to  be  surveyed ;  and  Pliny  relates, 
that  Alexander,  in  his  expedition  into  Asia, 
took  two  geographers  to  measure  and  de- 
scribe the  roads ;  and  that  from  their  itine- 
raries, the  writers  of  the  following  ages 
gleaned  the  chief  of  their  information.  The 
honour  of  reducing  geography  to  a  system 
was,  however,  reserved  for  Ptolemy,  who, 
by  adding  mathematical  advantages  to  the 
historical  method  in  which  it  had  been 
treated  of  before,  described  the  world  in  a 
much  more  intelligible  manner;  delineat- 
ing it  under  more  certain  rules,  and  fixing 
the  bounds  of  places  from  longitude  and 
latitude.  As  a  work  of  science,  therefore, 
his  system  deservedly  held  the  first  rank 
among  the  ancients;  and  but  little  was 
added  to  what  he  achieved  until  the  time  of 
Copernicus,  a.d.  1520.  From  that  period 
to  the  present,  the  science  of  geography 
has  been  steadily  advancing;  continual  ac- 


cessions to  it  having  been  made — by  new 
discoveries,  by  accurate  accounts  of  travels 
by  land  and  water,  bjr  systematic  topogra- 
phies and  more  precise  measurements  of 
countries — in  short,  by  that  spirit  of  inves- 
tigation which  has  been  awakened,  and  by 
the  increased  industry  and  intelligence  of 
every  succeeding  age. 

GEOI/OGY,  the  science  which  describes 
the  structure  of  the  earth,  and  investigates 
the  successive  changes  which  have  taken 

Slace  in  the  organic  and  inorganic  king- 
oms  of  nature.  In  order  to  give  as  clear 
an  idea  of  this  science  as  our  circumscribed 
limits  will  permit,  it  will  in  the  first  place 
be  necessary  to  notice  the  principal  mo- 
dern theories  upon  which  a  Knowledge  of 
geology  may  be  said  to  be  founded. Ac- 
cording to  the  sacred  theory  of  Burnet,  the 
whole  materials  of  which  the  earth  is  com- 
posed were  united  together  in  one  fluid 
chaotic  mass.  When  these  elements  began 
to  separate,  the  heavier  particles  formed  a 
nucleus,  and  the  water  and  the  air  occu- 
pied places  according  to  their  specific  gra- 
vity. The  air,  however,  was  not,  as  we  now 
see  it,  a  transparent,  attenuated  medium, 
but  it  was  loaded  with  exhalations  and  im- 
purities, which  it  gradually  let  fall  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  then  floated  upon 
the  whole  in  cloudless  serenity.  The  depo- 
sited matter,  constituting  a  rich  crust,  sent 
forth  its  vegetable  productions,  and  soon 
became  clothed  with  uninterrupted  ver- 
dure; everything  was  smooth,  soft,  and 
regular,  and  there  was,  he  says,  an  univer- 
sal spring,  for  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  was 
coincident  with  that  of  the  equator.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  the  green  and 
even  surface,  just  described,  began  to  suffer 
from  the  continuous  action  of  the  sun's 
rays,  which  formed  cracks  and  fissures, 
that  ultimately  extended  to  the  abyss  of 
waters  beneath,  and  these  being  sent  forth 
by  elastic  vapours  expanded  by  heat,  soon 
inundated  the  superficies ;  an  universal  de- 
luge ensued ;  and  in  the  violent  shocks  and 
concussions  that  attended  it,  rocks  and 
mountains,  and  all  the  inequalites  of  the 
present  surface,  had  their  origin ;  then  the 
waters  gradually  subsided  into  the  resi- 
duary cavities,  forming  the  ocean;  and 
partly  were  absorbed  into  the  crevices  of 
the  disjointed  strata  and  nucleus ;  vegeta- 
tion began  to  re-appear,  and  the  once  unin- 
terrupted and  uniform  surface  was  now 
broken  up  into  islands  and  continents, 
mountains  and  valleys.— We  may  here  re- 
mark, that  the  labours  of  modern  geolo- 
gists have  exploded  this  fanciful  theory, 
which,  though  supported  with  much  erudi- 
tion and  plausibility,  is  now  treated  merely 
as  an  elaborate  fiction. In  an  essay  to- 
wards a  natural  history  of  the  earth,  by 
Woodward,  it  is  supposed  that  a  new  crust 
was  deposited  on  the  earth  from  the  waters 
of  the  deluge,  and  that  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  specific  gravity;  the  heaviest 
and  hardest  bodies  forming  the  nucleus, 
and  being  covered  by  those  of  a  finer  and 
lighter  quality. Buffon's  theory  was  far 
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more  extravagant:  he  imagined  that  the 
planets  in  general  were  struck  off  from  the 
sun  by  a  comet ;  and  that,  being  composed 
of  fluid  matter,  they  assumed  a  spherical 
form,  and,  by  the  operation  of  centrifugal 
and  centripetal  forces,  were  retained  in 
their  orbits.  As  the  earth  cooled,  the  sur- 
rounding vapours  were  condensed  on  its 
surface,  and  other  matters  finding  their 
way  into  fissures  and  cavities,  formed  veins 
and  masses  of  metallic  and  earthy  minerals. 
But  by  the  motion  of  the  earth,  by  the  ac- . 
tion  of  the  sun,  winds,  and  tides,  new 
changes  were  produced.  The  waters  were 
greatly  elevated  about  the  equator,  and 
Drought  with  them  solid  fragments  from 
the  polar  regions :  the  surface  of  the  globe 
now  exhibited  a  broken  and  irregular  as- 
pect; here  land  arose,  there  hollows  and 
cavities  were  formed.  Buff  on,  in  fact,  be- 
lieved the  earth  to  have  been  liquefied  by 
fire ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  was  an  ex- 
tinguished sun  or  vitrified  globe,  whose 
surface  had  been  operated  upon  by  a  deluge. 
He  assumed,  indeed,  that  the  earth  was 
75,000  years  in  cooling  to  its  present  tem- 
perature, and  that  in  93,000  years  more, 
productive  nature  must  be  finally  extin- 
guished.  In  Werner's  theory,  which  was 

highly  lauded,  and  which  produced  convic- 
tion in  the  minds  of  many,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  materials  of  which  the  external 
crust  of  the  earth  is  composed  were  either 
dissolved  or  suspended  in  water ;  and  that 
the  first  class  of  rocks  were  deposited  from 
a  state  of  chemical  solution,  and  thus  ex- 
hibit a  crystalized  appearance.  In  the  next 
series  of  rocks  a  few  organized  remains  are 
observed,  and  hence  it  is  concluded  that 
marine  animals  were  created  about  the 
time  when  these  rocks,  which  are  called 
transition  (or  SilurianJ  rocks,  were  formed. 
After  this  period  the  waters  of  the  earth, 
holding  in  suspension  particles  of  matter  in 
a  state  of  minute  division,  derived  from  the 
disintegration  of  the  first  series  of  rocks, 
began  to  subside  more  rapidly,  and  to  de- 
posit that  series  of  strata  which  are  deno- 
minated secondary  rocks,  or  floetz  rocks, 
because  they  are  deposited  in  beds  in  a  ho- 
rizontal position.  By  the  action  of  the  air 
and  the  operation  of  the  water,  the  three 
classes  of  rocks  being  wasted  down  and 
broken,  produced  inequalities  on  the  surface 
of  tlje  earth,  and  the  waters  still  further 
subsiding,  deposited  the  different  kinds  of 
alluvial  matters.  In  this  system  a  fifth  class 
of  rocks,  including  those  substances  which 
are  ejected  by  volcanoes,  are  called  volcanic 
rocks.  The  formation  of  vertical  strata 
forms  a  prominent  feature  in  theories  of 
the  earth.  According  to  the  theory  of 
Werner,  as  the  waters  which  held  in  so- 
lution or  suspension  the  materials  of  which 
the  solid  parts  of  the  earth  are  composed 
subsided,  fissures  were  formed,  and  the 
waters  holding  in  solution  other  earthy  and 
metallic  matters,  again  covered  the  earth 
and  deposited  these  matters  in  the  fissures. 

The  Huttonian  theory  is  founded  on  the 

presumption  that  the  surface  of  the  globe  is 
in  a  state  of  constant  destruction  and  reno- 


vation. By  the  action  of  air  and  water  the 
hardest  rocks  are  subject  to  decay  and  de- 
composition ;  and  the  disintegrated  mate- 
rials are  conveyed  to  the  ocean,  and  there 
accumulating,  are  formed  into  horizontal 
layers.  The  strata  thus  deposited  are  sup- 
posed to  be  consolidated  by  the  heat  of 
central  fires ;  and  to  the  action  of  the  same 
subterraneous  heat,  the  production  of  the 

Erimitive  rocks,  which  are  supposed  to 
ave  been  projected  in  a  state  of  fusion 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  is  ascribed. 
To  the  operation  of  the  same  cause,  all 
kinds  of  basaltic  rocks  are  also  supposed  to 
owe  their  existence ;  and  the  materials  of 
metallic  veins,  and  of  the  vertical  strata, 
have  been  ejected  in  a  state  of  fusion  from 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  deposited  in 
fissures  either  previously  formed,  or  which 
they  form  for  themselves  in  their  progress 
through  the  superincumbent  strata.  In 
this  theory  the  operation  of  both  fire  and 
water  is  introduced;  the  disintegration 
and  decomposition  of  the  solid  parts  of  the 
globe  are  produced  by  water,  and,  being 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  are 
consolidated  and  hardened  by  heat ;  and  a 
new  series  of  rocks,  projected  in  a  state  of 
fusion  by  the  action  of  the  same  power, 
"burst  through  the  secondary  strata,  and 
elevating  it  to  great  heights,  constitute  a 

new  series  of  primitive  rocks. Having 

thus  given  an  outline  of  the  various  popu- 
lar theories  which  have  chiefly  engaged  the 
attention  of  geologists  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, we  may  now  remark,  that  the  two 
prevailing  theories  of  the  present  time  are, 
1st,  that  which  attributes  all  geological 
phenomena  to  such  effects  of  existing 
causes  as  we  now  witness ;  and  2ndly,  that 
which  considers  them  referable  to  series 
of  catastrophes,  or  sudden  revolutions. 
The  difference  in  the  two  theories  is  in 
reality  not  very  great ;  the  question  being 
merely  one  of  intensity  of  power,  so  that, 
probably,  by  uniting  the  two,  we  should 
approximate  nearer  the  truth.  The  cha- 
racter of  geology  has,  in  fact,  undergone  a 
total  change  within  the  last  half  century. 
Geologists  now  no  longer  bewilder  their 
imaginations  with  wild  theories  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  globe  from  chaos,  or  its  pas- 
sage through  a  series  of  hypothetical 
transformations,  but  rather  aim  at  a  care- 
ful and  accurate  examination  of  the  re- 
cords of  its  former  state,  which  they  And 
indelibly  impressed  on  the  great  features 
of  its  actual  surface,  and  to  the  evidence 
of  former  life  and  habitation,  which  organ- 
ized remains,  imbedded  and  preserved  in 
its  strata,  indisputably  afford.  That  the 
earth  has  at  different  periods  been  vio- 
lently convulsed,  and  that  extraordinary 
changes  have  in  consequence  been  effected 
by  such  convulsions,  there  is  abundant 
evidence.  Without  entering  into  specula- 
tions with  regard  to  great  and  sudden 
changes  which  may  have  taken  place  ante- 
rior to  the  Mosaic  deluge,  the  traces  of 
that  are  very  conspicuous.  So  also  are  the 
effects  of  volcanic  action,  earthquakes,  &c, 
and  the  changes  which  they  produce  on 
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the  earth's  surface  form  an  important  con- 
sideration in  geology.  Although  we  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  means  employed 
by  nature  in  producing  volcanic  fire,  we 
know  that  by  their  violence  lava  is  vomited 
forth,  and  that  substances  which  were  be- 
fore buried  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
after  having  their  nature  changed  or  modi- 
fied, have  been  raised  into  mountains. 
Werner  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  earth- 
quakes. Some,  he  says,  appear  to  be 
connected  with  a  particular  volcano,  and 
to  have  their  focus  in  the  same  region: 
these  are  only  felt  to  the  distance  of  a 
few  leagues  around,  and  their  paroxysms 
are  almost  always  connected  with  those  of 
the  volcano.  Others,  which  appear  to  have 
their  focus  at  a  much  greater  depth,  and 
whose  effects  are  much  greater,  are  propa- 
gated to  immense  distances  with  incredible 
celerity,  and  are  felt  almost  at  the  same 
time  at  points  thousands  of  miles  distant 
from  each  other.  It  is  the  agitation  of 
the  sea  that  shows  the  great  extent  of  the 
tracts  of  land  which  are  thus  convulsed. 
In  this  respect,  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon, 
in  1755,  was  the  most  remarkable  and  most 
violent  that  we  have  on  record  as  ever  visit- 
ing Europe.  In  consequence  of  it,  by  the 
concussion  on  the  bottom,  or  momentary 
rising  or  upheaving  of  the  sub-marine  land, 
the  sea  overflowed  the  coasts  of  Sweden, 
England,  and  Spain,  also  the  coasts  of  An- 
tigua, Barbadoes,  and  Martinique  in  Ame- 
rica. At  Carlisle  bay,  in  Barbadoes,  the 
tide,  which  rises  only  twenty-eight  inches, 
rose  twenty  feet,  and  the  water  appeared 
as  black  as  ink,  owing  probably  to  bitu- 
minous matter  thrown  up  from  the  bed  of 
the  ocean.  A  wave  of  the  sea,  sixty  feet 
high,  overflowed  a  part  of  the  city  of  Ca- 
dix;  and  the  lakes  of  Switzerland  were  ob- 
served to  be  in  commotion  six  hours  after 
the  first  shock.  In  the  year  1772,  during 
an  eruption  of  one  of  the  loftiest  mountains 
in  Java,  the  ground  began  to  sink,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  volcano,  and  part  of  the 
neighbouring  country,  fifteen  miles  long 
and  six  broad,  was  swallowed  up.  Nume- 
rous examples  might  also  be  given,  were  it 
necessary,  of  the  upraising  of  the  land  by 
earthquakes,  and  to  vast  inundations  which 
with  irresistible  force  have  swept  over  our 
present  continents,  elevating  mountains, 
excavating  valleys,  breaking  the  continuity 
of  strata,  and  carrying  the  broken  parts  to 
countries  far  distant  from  their  original 
situation.  By  the  upheaving  of  the  incum- 
bent surface,  while  one  part  was  rising, 
another  part  would  sink,  and  form  a  new 
bed,  into  which  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
would  gradually  retire.  Hence,  many  of 
the  strata  which  bear  evident  marks  of 
having  been  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  of  course  in  a  horizontal  state,  are 
now  found  in  a  position  highly  inclined  to 
the  horizon,  and  even  occasionally  vertical. 
"Everything,"  says  Humboldt,  "indicates 
that  the  physical  changes  of  which  tradi- 
tion has  preserved  the  remembrance,  ex- 
hibit but  a  feeble  image  of  those  gigantic 
catastrophes  which  have  given  mountains 


their  present  form,  changed  the  position  of 
the  rocky  strata,  and  buried  sea  shells  on 
the  summit  of  the  higher  Alps.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly in  those  remote  times  which 
preceded  the  existence  of  the  human  race, 
that  the  raised  crust  of  the  globe  produced 
those  domes  of  trappean  porphyry,  those 
bills  of  isolated  basalt  in  vast  elevated 
plains,  those  solid  nuclei  covered  with  the 
modern  lavas  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  of 
Etna,  and  Cotopaxi."  We  must  now  pro- 
ceed to  make  some  general  remarks  on  the 
component  parts  of  the  earth's  crust  or  co- 
vering. This  consists  chiefly  of  various 
kinds  of  rocks  and  mountain  masses,  more 
or  less  extensive;  and  of  loose  stones, 
gravel,  sand,  and  loam,  all  of  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  mechanical  division  of  large 
masses,  by  their  decomposition  or  disinte- 
gration from  the  action  of  air,  moisture, 
«c.,  or  from  the  continued  action  of  streams 
of  water,  torrents,  Ac.  Mountains  have 
been  found  by  geologists  to  consist,  at  a 
considerable  depth,  of  strata  regularly  dis- 
posed, which  have  been  classed  under  the 
heads  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  clay 
slate,  primitive  limestone,  primitive  trap, 
serpentine  porphyry,  sienite  topaz,  quarts 
rock,  primitive  flinty  slate,  and  primitive 
gypsum.  These  are  altogether  denominated 
primitive  rocks,  which  nave  no  organic  re- 
mains, and  appear  to  have  been  undisturb- 
ed. But  in  the  strata  above  these  there  are 
evident  signs  of  violent  fractures  caused  by 
the  action  of  waters.  In  this  manner  val- 
leys have  been  excavated,  and  a  separation 
thus  occasioned  in  strata  that  once  evident- 
ly formed  one  continuous  range.  Such 
water-worn  fragments  have,  from  the  cause 
of  their  existence,  been  denominated  dilu- 
vium, to  distinguish  them  from  other  debris 
produced  by  causes  still  in  operation,  such 
as  the  alluvium  or  the  accession  to  lands  by 
inundations,  torrents,  and  the  like,  as  also 
the  volcanic  rocks  formed  by  the  eruptions 
of  mountains.  'Besides  the  rocky  frag- 
ments and  insulated  hills  above  mentioned, 
the  strata  above  these  primitive  rocks  con- 
tain also  organic  remain*.  In  those  imme- 
diately above,  called  transition  rocks,  fossil 
remains  of  corals  and  shells  are  found  in 
small  quantities,  as  also  in  the  carbonife- 
rous limestone  that  lies  next  to  these  rocks. 
The  coal  strata,  which  follow,  abound  with 
vegetable  remains  of  ferns,  flags,  reeds  of 
unknown  species,  and  large  trunks  of  suc- 
culent plants,  which  are  altogether  un- 
known either  in  description  or  in  nature. 
Above  the  coals  are  beds  containing  corals 
and  shells,  which,  like  those  in  the  strata 
below,  are  characterized  by  this  peculiarity, 
that  in  some  places  they  are  to  be  found  in 
families,  and  that  in  other  places  there  will 
be  found  beds  of  marine  shells  in  one  layer, 
and  those  peculiar  to  fresh  water  in  another 
layer,  resting  one  over  the  other  in  alter- 
nate succession.  In  the  highest  of  the  re- 
gular strata,  called  the  crag,  will  be  found 
the  shells  at  present  existing  in  the  same 
coast,  and,  lastly,  over  all  these  strata  is  a 
covering  of  gravel,  which  is  remarkable  for 
containing  the  remains  of  numerous  quad- 
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rupeds,  as  the  bones,  horns,  teeth,  shells, 
scales,  &c.  These  animals  are  for  the  most 
part  either  foreign  to  the  climates  where 
their  remains  are  found,  or  they  are  of  a 
larger  size  than  any  now  known,  or  they 
are  altogether  different  from  any  species 
of  animal  hitherto  known  or  mentioned. 
Thus  the  races  of  beings  which  were  last 
destroyed,  lie  in  the  upper  strata  of  the 
earth,  while  their  predecessors  are  buried 
far  beneath ;  but  each  presents  character- 
istics sufficient  to  mark  and  identify  them. 
—Among  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant of  the  phenomena  connected  with 
the  stratification  and  division  of  rocks,  are 
the  breaks  which  not  unfrequently  occur  in 
copper,  coal,  and  other  mines,  where  one 
rock  seems  to  have  slipped  by  the  adjoining 
one,  or  to  have  changed  its  place,  so  that  the 
metallic  or  other  vein  running  through  them 
both,  is  interrupted,  and  the  continuation 
of  it  is  thrown  higher  or  lower  than  the  first 
part.  The  particular  situation  of  minerals, 
their  course  and  position,  which  constitute 
the  basis  of  all  mining  operations,  are  of 
great  importance.  The  courses  or  veins  of 
minerals  sometimes  follow  Btraight  lines  of 
direction,  and  at  others  are  bent  and  curved 
in  various  directions.  A  vein  is  sometimes 
compressed  or  diminishes  io  thickness ;  it 
sometimes  stops  in  the-  direction  of  its 
length;  and  it  is  said  to  be  lost,  when  it 
splits  into  several  small  veins.  The  vein 
consists  either  of  one  ©r  of  several  species 
of  minerals ;  it  contains  cavities  of  various 
form  and  size,  either  filled  with  minerals  or 
having  their  sides  encrusted,  or  covered  by 
crystals  of  various  kinds,  which  cavities  are 
called  druses.  Very  extensive  deposits  of 
minerals,  of  limited  length,  are  termed 
standing  beds,  or  masses;  and  mountain 
masses,  intersected  by  great  numbers  of 
small  veins  and  deposits,  are  called  floors. 
Foreign  deposits  of  different  kinds  occur  in 
mountains,  and  in  rocky  districts  of  all  sorts. 
These  all  deserve  and  command  the  atten- 
tion of  the  geologist ;  but  there  is  nothing  of 
more  importance  and  interest  than  the  pre- 
sence of  petrifactions,  and  the  remains  of 
those  races  of  animals  which  are  now  ex- 
tinct. [See  OaoANic  Remains.]  We  will 
conclude  with  a  parallel  betwixt  the  sci- 
ences of  geology  and  astronomy,  as  drawn 
by  that  true  philosopher,  Sir  J.  Herschel : 
"  Like  astronomy,  the  progress  of  geology 
depends  on  the  continued  accumulation  of 
observations  carried  on  for  ages.  But,  un- 
like astronomy,  the  observations  on  which 
it  depends,  when  the  whole  extent  of  the 
subject  to  be  explored  is  taken  into  consi- 
deration, can  hardly  yet  be  said  to  be  more 
than  commenced.  Yet,  to  make  up  for  this, 
there  is  one  important  difference,  that,  while 
in  the  latter  science  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
cal  the  past  or  anticipate  the  future,  and 
observation  is  in  consequence  limited  to  a 
single  fact  in  a  single  moment,  in  the  former 
the  records  of  the  past  are  always  present; 
they  may  be  examined  and  re-examined  as 
often  as  we  please,  and  require  nothing  but 
diligence  and  judgment  to  put  us  in  pos- 
session of  their  whole  contents." 


GEOLOGICAL  MAPS  AND  MODELS. 
In  order  to  assist  the  geological  student  in 
his  inquiries,  as  well  as  to  facilitate  mining 
operations,  there  have  of  late  years  been 
published  some  very  valuable  maps,  repre- 
senting the  different  known  strata  in  Great 
Britain,  North  America,  and  various  parts  of 
the  continent.  And  at  a  late  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  it  was  particularly  urged 
by  Dr.  Buckland  and  others,  that  a  series 
of  geological  works  should  be  perfected  and 

Eublished  by  the  government,  as  was  done 
y  the  United  States.  It  appears  bIbo,  by 
a  method  laid  down  by  Mr.  Sopwith,  that 
geological  models  can  easily  be  made,  show- 
ing not  only  the  position  and  thickness  of 
the  strata  in  a  vertical  section,  but  the 
actual  surfaces  and  imbedding  of  the  strata 
lying  in  different  planes;  with  every  undu- 
lation and  indentation.  One  of  the  uses  of 
these  models  is  to  point  out  the  partitions 
of  mining  property,  and  prevent  trespass ; 
another  is,  that  it  makes  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  it  acquainted  with  every  particle 
of  coal  under  the  forest ;  and  a  third,  that 
It  shows  them  where  and  how  it  ought  to  be 
I  worked,  and  by  that  means  will  enable  them 
,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  that  horrible  loss 
j  of  life  and  destruction  of  property,  which 
has  so  frequently  taken  place. 

GE'OMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination  by 
means  of  figures  or  lines,  formed  by  little 
dots  or  points,  either  on  the  earth  or  on 
paper,  and  representing  the  four  elements, 
the  cardinal  points,  the  planetary  bodies, 
&c  This  pretended  science  was  nourishing 
in  the  dr.ys  of  Cbaucor,  and  was  deeply 
cultivated  by  Dryden,  nt  the  time  of  his 
rifaccimetito  of  the  Knight's  Tale.  Cattan, 
who  wrote  a  book  on  geomancy  in  the  16th 
century,  absurdly  enough  observes,  that  it 
is  "no  art  of  inchaunting,  as  some  may 
suppose  it  to  be,  or  of  divination,  which  is 
made  by  diabolicke  invocation ;  but  it  is  a 
part  of  natural  magicke,  called  of  many 
worthy  men  the  daughter  of  astrologic,  and 
the  abbreviation  thereof." 

GEOM'ETRY,  that  branch  of  mathema- 
tics which  treats  of  the  magnitudes  and 
properties  of  dimensions ;  or  in  other  words, 
the  science  of  magnitude  in  general,  com- 
prehending the  doctrines  and  relations  of 
whatever  is  susceptible  of  augmentation 
and  diminution:  as  the  mensuration  of 
lines,  surfaces,  solids,  velocity,  weight.  &c. 
with  their  various  relations.  The  origin  of 
this  science  is  always  attributed  to  Egypt, 
where  it  is  said  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  bounda- 
ries of  landed  property,  which  are  every 
year  effaced  by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 
The  Greeks,  who  cultivated  geometry  more 
than  any  other  people,  doubtless  learned 
the  rudiments  from  the  Egyptians;  for 
Thales,  who  travelled  into  Egypt  and  ac- 
quired a  sufficient  knowledge  of  astronomy 
to  calculate,  must  also  have  first  become 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  geometry 
to  assist  him  in  his  astronomical  inquiries. 
From  the  time  of  Euclid,  who  died  three 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  to 
that  of  Purback  and  Muller,  who  died  in  the 
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fifteenth  century,  geometry  was  neglected. 
Since  its  revival,  it  has  benefited  by  the 
illustrious  labours  of  Neper,  Descartes, 
Newton,  and  Leibnitx;  and  it  is  universally 
allowed  to  be  of  the  utmost  value  as  a  branch 
of  general  knowledge,  since  it  induces  pre- 
cision of  thinking,  by  admitting  nothing  but 
evident  and  indubitable  demonstration.  The 
science  of  geometry  is  distinguished  into  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical.  Theoretical 
or  speculative  geometry  treats  of  the  vari- 
ous properties  and  relations  in  magnitudes, 
&c.  Practical  geometry  comprehends  the 
construction  of  figures,  the  drawing  of  lines 
in  certain  positions,  as  parallel  or  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other,  &c.  Speculative  geo- 
metry is  again  distinguished  into  elemen- 
tary geometry,  that  treats  of  the  properties 
and  proportions  of  right  lines  and  right- 
lined  figures,  as  also  of  the  circle  and  its 
several  parts:  and  the  sublime  or  trans- 
cendental geometry,  that  treats  of  the  higher 
order  of  curves,  &c.  The  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  geometry  are  explained  in  defi- 
nitions and  axioms.  The  following  are 
the  most  important  definitions.  A  point 
is  that  which  has*  neither  length,  breadth, 
nor  thickness.  A  line  has  length  with- 
out breadth  or  thickness.  A  superficies, 
or  surface,  has  length  and  breadth  only, 
the  boundaries  of  which  are  lines.  A 
solid  is  a  figure  which  has  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness.  A  curve  continually  changes 
its  direction  between  its  extreme  points. 
A  straight  line  lies  evenly  between  the 
parts.  Parallel  lines  keep  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  each  other  when  extended  in- 
definitely. A  perpendicular  line  is  perpen- 
dicular to  another  line.  An  angle  is  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  two  lines  in  a  point ;  it  is 
a  right  angle  when  formed  by  one  line  fall- 
ing perpendicularly  on  another  line;  an 
obtuse  angle,  when  ltls  greater  than  a  right 
angle ;  and  an  acute  angle  when  it  is  less. 
A  figure  of  three  sides  and  angles  is  called 
a  triangle.  An  equilateral  triangle  is  that 
whose  three  sides  are  equal.  An  isosceles 
triangle  is  that  which  has  two  sides  equal. 
A  scalene  triangle  is  that  whose  three  sides 
are  all  unequal.  A  figure  of  four  sides  and 
angles  is  called  a  quadrangle,  or  quadrila- 
teral. A  parallelogram  is  a  quadrilateral 
which  has  both  its  pairs  of  opposite  sides 
parallel ;  and  a  rectangle  is  a  parallelogram, 
having  a  right  angle. '  Four-sided  figures 
are  moreover  distinguished  according  to 
their  sides  and  angles,  into  a  square,  which 
has  all  its  sides  equal  and  its  angles  right 
ones ;  an  oblong  square,  which  has  its  op- 
posite sides  equal  and  its  angles  right  ones ; 
a  rhombus,  having  all  the  sides  equal,  but 
the  angles  not  right  ones ;  and  a  rhomboid, 
having  the  opposite  sides  equal  and  the 
angles  not  right  ones.  When  a  quadrila- 
teral has  none  of  its  sides  parallel,  it  ys  a 
trapezium,  and  when  only  two  of  its  sides 
parallel,  a  trapezoid.  The  diagonal  is  the 
right  line  which  divides  a  parallelogram  into 
two  equal  parts.  The  base  of  a  figure  is  the 
side  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  stand.  The 
vertex  is  the  extreme  point  opposite  to  the 
base ;  the  altitude  is  the  perpendicular  dis- 


tance from  the  vertex  to  the  base.  A  circle  is 
a  plane  figure  bounded  by  a  curve  line,  call- 
ed the  circumference,  which  is  every  where 
equidistant  from  a  certain  point  within, 
called  its  centre;  the  radius  of  a  circle 
is  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference; the  diameter  of  a  circle  is  a 
line  drawn  through  the  centre,  and  termi- 
nating at  the  circumference  on  both  sides ; 
an  arc  of  a  circle  is  any  part  of  the  circum- 
ference;  a  chord  is  a  right  line  joining  the 
extremities  of  an  arc ;  a  segment  of  a  circle 
is  any  part  of  a  circle  bounded  by  an  arc 
and  its  chord ;  a  semicircle  is  half  the  circle 
or  a  segment  cut  off  by  a  diameter ;  a  sector 
is  any  part  of  a  circle  which  is  bounded  by 
an  arc,  and  two  radii  drawn  to  its  extremi- 
ties; and  a  quadrant,  or  quarter  of  a  circle, 
is  a  sector  having  a  quarter  of  the  circum- 
ference for  its  arc.  The  circumference  of 
every  circle  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into 
360  equal  parts,  called  degrees;  each  degree 
into  60  minutes;  and  each  minute  into 
60  seconds:  hence  a  semicircle  contains 
180  degrees,  and  a  quadrant  90  degrees. 
A  pyramid  is  a  solid  figure  contained  by 
planes  that  are  constituted  betwixt  one 
plane  and  one  point  above  it  in  which  they 
meet.  A  prism  is  a  solid  figure  contained 
by  «'irip  figures  of  which  two  that  are  op- 
posite are  equal,  similar,  and  parallel  to  oue 
anoilir-r:  muL  i tLn  oiln-ra  parallelograms. 
A  niiktre  ia  n  solid  n^urc  described  by 
the  remliitioii  of  n  cirri'1,  A  cone  is  a  so- 
lid l Luii'  iji-.iMthrd  1  ■  y  ilin  revolution  Ota 
rigl.i  fthgied  majjurlr  oWit  one  of  the  sides 
Con  mining  i|1Li  n^ltt  nu^lf,  A  cylinder  is 
a  Buti*l  lijinre  JmitjIil-J  bj  the  revolution 
of  a  right-angled  parallel"-,  am  about  one 
of  its  *id<>«.  And  a  enbe  u  a  solid  figure 
contained  br  six  equal  squares.  An  axiom 
is.  a  maunco.  uuiu  uu(  requiring  a  demon- 
stration: The  following  are  examples  of 
axioms,  "  Things  equal  to  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  one  another:"  "The  whole  is 
greater  than  any  of  its  parts,  and  equal  to 
all  its  parts."  "  If  equal  things  be  taken 
from  equal  things,  the  remainders  will  be 
equal."  "  Magnitudes  which  coincide  with 
one  another,  or  which  exactly  fill  the  same 
space,  are  equal  to  one  another."  A  propo- 
sition is  something  proposed  either  to  be 
done  or  to  be  demonstrated,  and  is  either  a 
problem  or  a  theorem :  it  is  a  problem  when 
it  proposes  anything  to  be  done,  as  to  divide 
a  given  line  into  two  equal  parts,  or  to 
raise  a  perpendicular,  &c;  and  a  theorem 
when  it  proposes  something  to  be  shown, 
as,  that  triangles  of  the  same  base  and 
altitude  are  equal  to  each  other,  or  that  all 
the  angles  in  the  same  segment  of  an  arc  are 
equal,  &c.  When  something  is  premised,  or 
demonstrated,  in  order  to  render  what 
follows  more  easy,  it  is  termed  a  lemma. 
A  corollary  is  a  consequent  truth,  gained 
immediately  from  some  preceding  truth  or 
observation.  ,A  scholium  is  a  remark  or  ob- 
servation made  upon  something  going  before 
it. Transcendental  Geometry,  is  the  geo- 
metry of  figures,  the  relation  of  whose  or- 
dinate and  abscissa  cannot  be  expressed 
algebraically. Geometrical  Progression  is 
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when  the  terms  increase  or  decrease  by 
equal  ratios;  as  2,  4,  8,  16,  32;  or  32,  16,  8, 
4,2. 

GEOPON'ICS,  the  art  or  science  of  cul- 
tivating the  earth. 

GE'ORAMA,  a  hollow  sphere,  36  feet  in 
diameter,  representing  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  its  mountains,  seas,  rivers,  &c.  with 
great  accuracy.  It  is  a  Parisian  inven- 
tion. 

GEORGE  (St.),  a  saint  or  hero  whose 
name  is  famous  throughout  all  the  East, 
and  by  which  several  orders,  both  military 
and  religious,  have  been  distinguished.  St. 
George  is  usually  represented  on  horseback, 
in  fall  armour,  with  a  formidable  dragon 
writhing  at  his  feet.  His  sanctity  is  esta- 
blished in  the  Latin  as  well  as  the  Greek 
church;  and  England  and  Portugal  have 
chosen  him  for  their  patron  saint.   Accord- 


ing to  ancient  legends,  this  renowned  saint 

"Capp   '     '   .     * 
achievement  was  the  conquest  of  an  enor- 


was  a  prince  of  Cappadocia;  whose  greatest 


mous  dragon,  by  which  he  effected  the  deli- 
verance of  Aja,  the  daughter  of  a  king.  The 
legend  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  crusades. 
The  ancient  Christian  emperors  bore  the 
knight  upon  their  standards.  To  these  sa- 
cred banners  the  crusaders  attributed  a  mi- 
raculous power,  and  were  sure  of  conquest 
while  they  floated  above  their  heads.  Many, 
however,  deny  his  very  existence ;  and  re- 
duce his  effigy  to  a  mere  symbol  of  victory 
gained  by  the  crusaders  over  the  Mussulman 
nation. 

GEOR'GICS,  a  poetical  composition 
treating  of  husbandry,  after  the  manner  of 


Virgil's  poems  on  rural  subjects,  which  are 
called  Georgics. 

GEOR'GIUM  SIDUS,orURA'NUS,the 
name  given  by  Dr.  Herschel,  in  honour  of 
George  III.,  to  the  planet  which  he  dis- 
covered in  1781. 

GERA'NIUM,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  16 
Monadelphia,  order  6  Decandria.  Of  this 
there  are  numerous  species,  which  are  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  either  of  their 
leaves  or  their  flowers,  or  both.  The  seeds 
of  the  flower  are  contained  in  a  husk,  which 
resembles  a  stork's  beak,  whence  it  has  ac- 
quired the  English  name  of  crane's  bill. 

GER'MAN,  a  native  of  Germany.    Also, 

the  German  language. Cousins-german, 

the  sons  or  daughters  of  brothers  or  sis- 
ters ;  first  cousins. 

GERMANDER,  in  botany,  the  name  of 
several  plants,  as  the  rock  germander,  of 
the  genus  Veronica,  and  the  common  and 
water  germander,  of  the  genus  Teucriuin. 

GER'MEN,  in  botany,  the  germ,  ovary, 
or  seed  bud,  which  is  the  lower  part  or  base 
of  the  pistil,  and  in  the  progress  of  vegeta- 
tion becomes  the  seed-vessel. 

GERMINATION,  in  botany,  the  act  of 
sprouting  forth,  as  applied  to  the  seeds  of 
vegetables ;  also  the  time  when  they  vege- 
tate. 

GEROCO'MIA,  that  part  of  medicine 
which  prescribes  a  regimen  for  old  age. 

GER'RA,  in  antiquity,  a  sort  of  square 
shield,  used  first  by  the  Persians,  and  af- 
terwards by  the  Greeks. 


GER'UND,  in  grammar,  a  verbal  noun 
of  the  neuter  gender,  partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  participle,  declinable  only  in  the 
singular  number,  through  all  the  cases  ex- 
cept the  vocative ;  as,  nom.  amandum,  gen. 
amandi,  dat.  amando,  accus.  amandum,  abl. 
amando. 

GESNE'RIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  14  Didynamia,  order  2  Jngio- 
spermia.    The  species  are  shrubs. 

GESTURE,  any  action  or  posture  in- 
tended to  express  an  idea  or  passion,  or  to 
enforce  an  argument  or  opinion:  hence 
propriety  of  gesture  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  an  orator. 

GHOST,  the  soul  or  spirit  separate  from 
the  body.  The  ancients  supposed  every 
man  to  be  possessed  of  three  different 
ghosts,  which,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
human  body,  were  differently  disposed  of. 
These  they  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
Manet,  Spiritus,  Umbra.  The  Manes,  they 
fancied,  went  down  into  the  infernal  re- 
gions ;  the  Spiritus  ascended  to  the  skies, 
and  the  Umbra  hovered  about  the  tomb,  as 
being  unwilling  to  quit  its  old  connexions. 

To  give  up  the  ghost,  a  phrase  used  in 

Scripture  for — to  yield  up  the  breath,  or 
expire. 

GHOST,  Holt  ;  the  third  person  in  the 
Holy  Trinity;  but  according  to  th«  Soci- 
nians,  a  biblical  metaphor,  to  designate 
the  divine  influence.  All  Christians  who 
subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Athana- 
sian  creed,  believe  the  Holy  Ghost  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  Father  and  the  Son; 
yet  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  are  both  eter- 
nal, since  they  are  co-eternal  with  the  Fa- 
ther. The  Greek  church  maintains  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father 
only ;  and  this  difference  is  one  of  the  main 
points  of  distinction  between  that  church 

and  the  Roman    Catholic. A  military 

order  in  France  under  the  old  regime, 
which  was  abolished  by  the  revolution,  but 
revived  by  the  Bourbons. 

d'ANTS  CAU'SEWAY,  a  vast  assem- 
blage of  basaltic  crystalized  rocks,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Ireland,  so  extensive  and 
regular  as  to  excite  thr  admiration  of  every 
beholder.  This  magnificent  production  of 
nature  extends  two  miles  in  length  along 
the  coast  of  Antrim,  and  probably  runs  un- 
der the  sea  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Scotland, 
since  something  of  the  same  kind  is  met 
with  there,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Fingal's  Cave.  It  consists  of  many  hun- 
dred thousands  of  columns  of  a  black  kind 
of  reck,  hard  as  marble,  of  about  twenty 
feet  in  height,  and  a  pentagonal  or  five- 
sided  figure.  Each  column  stands  by  it- 
self, not  joining  another  in  any  part  what- 
ever ;  and  yet  so  compactly  are  the  whole 
arranged  that  scarcely  a  knife  can  be  in- 
troduced between  them.  "What  still  farther 
fills  the  spectator  with  an  amazement  that 
increases  by  length  of  examination,  is  the 
circumstance  that    though    almost   every 

Jjillar  is  pentagonal  in  its  form,  and  there- 
ore  presents  an  apparently  general  like- 
ness, no  two  in  twenty  thousaud  have  their 
angles  and  sides  equal  among  themselves. 
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or  to  each  other.  The  columns  are  not 
each  of  one  solid  stone,  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion, but  composed  of  several  short  lengths, 
exactly  joined,  not  with  flat  surfaces,  but 
articulated  into  each  other,  as  a  ball  in  a 
socket,  one  end  of  the  joint  having  a  cavity 
of  three  or  four  inches  deep,  into  which  the 
convex  end  of  the  opposite  joint  is  exactly 
fitted. 

GI'ANTS.  History,  both  sacred  and  pro- 
fane, makes  mention  of  giants,  or  people  of 
extraordinary  stature.  Nations,  as  well  as 
individuals,  in  their  infancy,  love  the  mi- 
raculous; and  any  event  which  deviates 
from  the  common  course  of  things,  imme- 
diately becomes  a  wonder  on  which  poetry 
eagerly  seizes ;  hence  the  Cyclops  ana  Lss- 
trygons  of  the  ancients,  and  the  ogres  of 


Instances,  however,  are  by  no 
means  wanting  of  uncommonly  large  per- 
sons, hardly  needing  the  exaggeration  of  a 
lively  imagination  to  make  them  objects  of 
wonder.  The  giants  spoken  of  in  Scrip- 
ture might  be  men  of  extraordinary  stature ; 
but  not  so  much  above  the  ordinary  mea- 
sure as  they  have  fancied,  who  describe 
them  as  three  or  four  times  larger  than 
men  are  at  present.  And  when  we  find  the 
Israelites  describing  themselves  as  appear- 
ing like  grasshoppers  before  the  Anakites, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  the  universal  prac- 
tice among  the  nations  of  the  East  to  ex- 
press their  astonishment  in  the  most  extra- 
vagant style  of  hyperbole.  The  giants  of 
Greek  mythology  are  believed  by  some  to 
represent  the  struggle  of  the  elements  of 
nature  against  the  gods,  that  is,  against  the 
order  of  creation.  They  were  said  to  hurl 
mountains  and  forests  against  Olympus, 
disdaining  the  lightnings  of  Jupiter,  &c. 
Giants,  indeed,  make  a  very  considerable 
figure  in  the  fabulous  history  of  every  na- 
tion ;  but,  like  ghosts  and  fairies,  they  have 
always  vanished  at  the  approach  of  science 
and  civilization.  The  fossil  bones  which 
gave  currency  to  the  belief  of  their  exist- 
ence, have  upon  minute  inquiry  been  found 
"*   to  belong  to  elephants,  whales,&c< 


generally  to 
GIAOUB 


GIAOUR,  a  word  literally  signifying  dog 
in  the  Turkish  language;  and  commonly 
applied  by  the  Turks  to  designate  the  adhe- 
rents of  all  religions  except  the  Moham- 
medan, but  more  particularly  Christians. 


part  i 
light] 


_.  appears  falcated  or  horned,  and  the 
ght  part  convex  or  gibbous. 

GIB'ELINES,  orGHIB'ELINES,  a  fac- 
tion in  Italy,  in  the  13th  century,  who  were 
the  opponents  of  another  faction  called  the 
Guelft  [which  see.] 

GIE'SECKITE,  a  mineral  of  a  rhom- 
boidal  form  and  compact  texture,  of  a  gray 
or  brown  colour,  and  nearly  as  hard  as  cal- 
careous spar. 

GIL'BERTINE,  one  of  a  religious  order, 
so  named  from  Gilbert,  lord  of  Sempring- 
ham  in  Lincolnshire. 

GII/DA  MERCATO'RIA,  in  law,  mer- 
cantile meetings,  assemblies,  or  corporate 
bodies. 


GILL,  the  organ  of  respiration  in  fishes, 
consisting  of  a  cartilaginous  or  bony  arch, 
attached  to  the  bones  of  the  head,  and  fur- 
nished on  the  exterior  convex  side  with  a 
multitude  of  vascular  fibrils  of  a  red  colour. 
The  water  is  admitted  by  the  gill-opening, 
and  acts  upon  the  blood  as  it  circulates  in 


ill-flap, 

tached  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  lid  of  the 
gill,  immediately  closing  the  gill-opening. 

GILL,  (pron.  Jitf ),  a  measure  of  capacity, 

containing  the  fourth  part  of  a  pint. 

Among  miners,  a  measure  equal  to  a  pint. 

GILLYFLOWER,  in  botany,  ,the  name 
of  certain  plants.  The  clove  gillyflower  is 
of  the  genus  Dianthus,  or  carnation  pink ; 
the  $toek  gillyflower,  is  the  Cheiranthus ; 
and  the  queen's  gillyflower,  the  Hesperis. 

GILTHEAD,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
fishes,  the  8parn$,  of  many  species;  so 
named  from  their  colour,  or  from  a  golden 
spot  between  their  eyes. 

GIM'BAL,  a  brass  ring  by  which  a  sea 
compass  is  suspended  in  its  box,  by  means 
of  which  the  card  is  kept  in  a  horizontal 
position,  notwithstanding  the  rolling  of  the 
ship. 

GILD'ING,  the  art  of  covering  anything 
with  gold,  either  in  a  foliated  or  liquid  state. 
The  beauty  of  gold  has  induced  many  at- 
tempts to  imitate  its  appearance,  and  hence 
several  methods  of  gilding  have  been  invent- 
ed. The  art  of  gilding,  at  the  present  day,  is 
performed  either  upon  metals,  or  upon  wood, 
leather,  parchment, or  paper;  and  there  are 
three  distinct  methods  in  general  practice ; 
namely,  wash,  or  water  gilding,  in  which 
the  gold  is  spread,  whilst  reduced  to  a  fluid 
state,  by  solution  in  mercury ;  leaf  gilding, 
either  burnished  or  in  oil,  performed  by 
cementing  thin  leaves  of  gold  upon  the 
work,  either  by  size  or  by  oil ;  and  japanner't 
gilding,  in  which  gold  dust  or  powder  is 
used  instead  of  leaves.  When  gold  is  to  be 
applied  to  a  body  that  is  of  metal,  the  sur- 
face is  previously  covered  with  some  gluey 
substance  or  size:  and  when  the  body  is  to 
be  exposed  to  the  injuries  of  the  weather, 
a  composition  of  drying  oil  and  yellow  ochre 
is  used  in  place  of  the  water-size.  In  the 
process  of  gilding  metals,  the  surface  is  first 
cleansed,  and  then  the  leaves  applied,  which, 
by  means  of  burnishing,  and  a  certain  degree 
of  heat,  are  made  to  adhere  in  the  manner 
desired.  Gold  is  also  sometimes  fixed  on 
metals,  by  previously  reducing  it  into  an 
amalgam  or  paste,  with  mercury.  With 
this  amalgam,  the  metal  to  be  gilded  is 
covered;  and,  on  the  application  of  heat 
sufficient  to  evaporate  the  mercury,  nothing 
is  left  but  the  gold,  which  is  afterwards 
burnished.  It  is  also  performed  by  diluting 
a  solution  of  gold  in  nitro-muriatic  acid, 
with  alcohol,  and  applying  it  to  the  clean 
surface  of  the  metal.  Gold  is  also  applied 
to  glass,  porcelain,  and  other  vitrified  sub- 
stances, of  which  the  surfaces,  being  very 
smooth,  are  capable  of  perfect  contact  with 
the  gold  leaves.  This  gilding  is  so  much 
the  more  excellent  as  the  gold  is  more  ex- 
actly applied,  which  done,  the  articles  are 
exposed  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  and 
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afterward  slightly  burnished;  or  a  more 
substantial  gilding  is  fixed  upon  glass  by 
the  use  of  powder  of  gold  mixed  with  a  so- 
lution of  gum-arabic,  or  with  some  essential 
oil  and  a  small  quantity  of  borax. 

GIN,  or  Gbwttv*,  a  hot  fiery  spirit  for- 
merly <lru*u  from  nuts,  barley,  or  malt,  re- 
dii  1 I . 1  •  ■  I  '.M'h  tbt  luLiition  of  berries  of  the 
geninn  or  junior  tree,  but  now  made 
pr  )f  turpentine  and  malt 

spirits  The  liolhuuls  gin  is  manufactured 
chic  Ay  ai  the  village  ot  Schiedam,  and  is 
drawn  from  whctE  or  rye  and  juniper  berries. 
Thf  tnirlish  if  in  is  a  destructive  drink, 
mthcu  Muttifd  by  the  lower  orders;  and 
their  palates  arc  an  vitiated  by  its  use,  as  to 
reiid'.T  pure*  apints  in  a  manner  insipid  to 
thcui. 

GIN'GER,  in  botany,  amomum  zingiber, 
is  an  East  Indian  plant,  which  is  also  cul- 
tivated to  a  considerable  extent  in  Jamaica 
and  other  West  India  islands.  The  root  is 
of  the  size  of  a  finger,  knotty,  irregular,  and 
creeping.  It  possesses  an  aromatic,  pun- 
gent flavour;  makes  an  excellent  preserve, 
and  is  used  medicinally  as  a  carminative. 

GIN'GLYMUS,  in  anatomy,  a  species  of 
articulation  resembling  a  hinge.  That 
species  of  articulation  in  which  a  bone 
partly  receives  and  is  partly  received  by  the 
other,  so  as  to  admit  only  of  flexion  and 
extension,  is  called  angular  gifglymua. 

GIN'SENG,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Panax, 
found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  and 
America.  It  has  a  jointed,  fleshy,  taper 
root,  about  the  site  of  one's  finger,  which 
when  dry  is  of  a  yellowish  white  colour, 
with  a  mucilaginous  sweetness  in  the 
taste,  accompanied  with  a  slight  bitter- 
ness. The  Chinese  value  the  ginseng 
highly,  and,  as  well  as  the  Asiatics  in  ge- 
neral, think  it  almost  an  universal  medi- 
cine. They  have  recourse  to  it  in  all  dis- 
eases, and,  in  short,  have  no  confidence  in 
any  medicine  unless  in  combination  with 
it ;  but  the  virtues  most  generally  ascribed 
to  ginseng,  are  those  of  a  restorative,  a 
provocative,  and  a  cordial. 

GIRA'FFE,  the  Camblofabd,  [which 
see.]  In  addition  to  the  description  which 
we  have  before  given  of  this  animal,  we 
here  extract  a  few  lines  relative  to  the 
speed  and  habits  of  the  giraffe,  from  a  very 
interesting  account  communicated  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  London  Zoological  So- 
ciety (January,  1836)  by  M.  Thibaut,  who, 
in  company  with  the  Arabs,  had  captured 
several  of  these  animals.  "  The  first  run 
of  the  giraffe  is  exceedingly  rapid.  The 
swiftest  none,  if  unaccustomed  to  the  de- 
sert, could  not  come  up  with  it  unless  with 
extreme  difficulty.  If  the  giraffe  reaches  a 
mountain,  it  passes  the  heights  with  rapi- 
dity :  its  feet,  which  are  like  those  of  a 
goat,  endow  it  with  the  dexterity  of  that 
animal ;  it  bounds  over  ravines  with  incre- 
dible power;  and  horses  cannot,  in  such 
situations,  compete  with  it.  The  giraffe  is 
fond  of  a  wooded  country;  the  leaves  of 
trees  are  its  principal  food,  which  it  takes 
leaf  by  leaf,  collecting  them  from  the  trees 
by  means  of  its  long  tongue.    It  rejects 


the  thorns,  and  in  this  respect  differs 
from  the  camel.  It  is  extremely  fond  of 
society,  and  is  very  sensible.  I  have  ob- 
served one  of  them  shed  tears  when  it  no 
longer  saw  its  companions  or  the  persons 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  it." 

GIPSIES,  or  GYFSIES,  a  wandering 
tribe,  or  race  of  vagabonds,  spread  over 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  some  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa;  strolling  about  and 
subsisting  mostly  by  theft,  low  games,  and 
fortune-telling.  The  name  is  supposed  to 
be  corrupted  from  Egyptian,  as  they  were 
formerly  thought  to  have  come  from 
Egypt ;  but  it  is  now  believed  they  are  of 
Indian  origin,  and  that  they  belonged  to 
the  race  of  the  8indes>  an  Indian  caste, 
which  was  dispersed,  in  1400,  by  the  ex- 
peditions of  Timour.  Their  language  is 
the  same  throughout  Europe  with  but 
little  variation,  and  even  now  resembles 
the  dialect  of  Hindostan.  In  short,  the 
late  Bishop  Heber  relates,  in  his  Narrative 
of  a  Journey  through  the  Upper  Provinces 
of  India,  that  he  met  with  a  camp  of 
gypsies  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  who 
spoke  the  Hindoo  language  as  their  mother 
tongue  ;  and  he  further  observes,  that  he 
found  the  same  people  in  Persia  and  Russia. 
Gypsies  are  remarkable  for  the  yellow 
brown,  or  rather  olive  colour  of  their  skin ; 
the  jet  black  of  their  hair  and  eyes;  the 
extreme  whiteness  of  their  teeth ;  and  for 
the  symmetry  of  their  limbs,  which  dis- 
tinguishes even  the  men,  whose  general 
appearance,  however,  is  repulsive  and  shy. 
Though  some  occasionally  follow  a  trade  or 
honest  calling,  they  rarely  settle  perma- 
nently anywhere.  Wherever  the  climate  is 
mild  enough,  they  are  found  in  forests  and 
deserts,  in  companies.  They  seldom  have 
tents,  but  seek  shelter  from  the  cold  of 
winter  in  grottoes  and  caves,  or  they  build 
huts,  sunk  some  feet  in  the  earth,  and 
covered  with  sods  laid  on  poles.  They  are 
fond  of  instrumental  music,  which  they 
chiefly  practise  by  the  ear,  and  their  lively 
motions  are  remarkable  in  their  own  pe- 
culiar dances.  The  youthful  gypsies  tra- 
verse the  country,  the  men  obtaining  their 
living  by  gymnastic  feats,  tricks,  &c,  while 
the  women  invariably  practise  fortune- 
telling  and  chiromancy.  They  are  not  nice 
in  their  food,  but  eat  all  kinds  of  flesh ;  even 
that  of  animals  which  have  died  a  natural 
death.  Brandy  is  their  favourite  beverage ; 
tobacco  their  greatest  luxury;  both  men 
and  women  chew  and  smoke  it  with  avidity, 
and  are  ready  to  make  great  sacrifices  for 
the  sake  of  satisfying  this  inclination.  As 
for  religion  they  have  no  settled  notions  or 

Srinciples:  amongst  the  Turks  they  are 
lohammedans;  in  Christian  countries,  if 
they  make  any  religious  profession  at  all, 
they  follow  the  forms  of  Christianity, 
without,  however,  caring  for  instruction, 
or  having  any  interest  in  the  spirit  of 
religion.  They  marry  with  none  but  their 
own  race,  but  their  marriages  are  formed  in 
the  rudest  manner,  and  when  a  gypsy  be- 
comes tired  of  his  wife,  he  will  turn  her  off 
without  ceremony. 


GYPSIES   ABB   CALLED   BOHEMIANS    IN   FRANCE,   AND   GITTANOS   IN   SPAIN. 
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|  GIR'ASOL,  a  mineral  of  a  white  or  bluish 
;  white  colour,  but  which  when  turned  to- 
i  wards  the  sun  or  any  bright  light  reflects  a 
:  reddish  tint ;  hence  its  name. 

GIRD'ER,  in  architecture,  the  principal 
piece  of  timber  in  a  floor.  Its  end  is  usually 
fastened  into  the  brestsummers,  and  the 
'  joists  are  framed  into  it  at  one  end. 

GIRONDISTS,  a  republican  party  in 
France,  of  a  character  less  exceptionable 
than  many  who  figured  in  the  dreadful 
scenes  of  the  revolution.  They  obtained 
their  appellation  from  several  of  their  most 
distinguished  members  having  come  from 
the  department  of  the  Gironde ;  and  they 
were  chiefly  celebrated  by  their  fatal  oppo- 
sition to  the  mountain  party  in  the  conven- 
tion, who  eventually  brought  most  of  them 
to  the  guillotine  or  proscribed  them. 

GIR'OUETTE  (French,  weathercock),  a 
term  applied  to  numerous  public  characters 
in  France,  who,  during  the  revolutionary 
era,  turned  with  every  political  breeze.  To 
mark  these,  a  Dictionnaire  des  Girouettet 
was  published,  containing  their  names,  &c., 
with  a  number  of  weathercocks  against 
each,  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
changes  in  the  individual's  political  creed. 
[In  our  "Biographical  Treasury  "  we  have 
given  the  lives  of  the  most  important  of 
these— not  indeed  for  their  merits,  but  for 
the  influence  they  severally  possessed,  and 
their  wanton  exercise  of  power  during  that 
unparalleled  period  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions.] 
GIR'ROCK,  in  ichthyology,  the  Laeertut, 


i  species  of  gar-fish. 
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IVEN,  a  term  much  used  by  mathema- 
ticians, to  denote  something  supposed  to 
be  known.  Thus,  if  a  magnitude  be  known, 
it  is  said  to  be  a  given  magnitude,  if  the 
ratio  between  two  quantities  be  known, 
these  quantities  are  said  to  have  a  given 
ratio,  Ac.  &c. 

GLA'CIERS,  immense  masses  or  fields 
of  ice  which  accumulate  in  the  valleys  be- 
tween high  mountains,  from  the  melting  of 
the  snow  at  their  top,  and  which,  owing 
to  their  elevation,  generally  remain  solid. 
The  ice  of  the  glaciers  is  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  sea  and  river  water.  It  is 
not  formed  in  layers,  but  consists  of  Uttle 
grains  of  congealed  snow;  and  hence, 
though  perfectly  clear,  and  often  smooth  on 
the  surface,  it  is  not  transparent.  As  gla- 
ciers, in  some  positions,  and  in  hot  sum- 
mers, decrease,  they  often  also  increase  for 
a  number  of  years  so  as  to  render  a  valley 
uninhabitable.  Their  increase  is  caused 
partly  by  alternate  thawing  and  freezing ; 
their  decrease,  by  the  mountain  rivers, 
which  often  flow  under  them,  and  thus  form 
an  arch  of  ice  over  the  torrent.  In  the 
Tyrol,  Switzerland,  Piedmont,  and  Savoy, 
the  glaciers  are  so  numerous  that  they  have 
been  calculated  to  form  altogether  a  super- 
ficial extent  of  1484  square  miles. 

GLA'CIS.in  fortification,  a  mass  of  earth 
serving  as  a  parapet  to  the  covered  way, 
having  an  easy  slope  or  declivity  towards 
the  champaign  or  field. 

GLA'DIATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 


the  legume  of  a  plant  resembling  a  sword 
in  shape. 

GLA'DIATORS,  in  antiquity,  combat- 
ants who  fought  at  the  public  games  in 
Rome,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  specta- 
tors. They  were  at  first  prisoners,  slaves, 
or  condemned  criminals;  but  afterwards 
freemen  fought  in  the  arena,  either  for  hire, 
or  from  choice.  The  games  were  com- 
menced by  a  praluaio,  in  which  they  fought 
with  weapons  of  wood,  till,  upon  a  signal, 
they  assumed  their  arms,  and  began  in 
earnest  to  fight  in  pairs.  In  case  the  van- 
quished was  not  killed  in  the  combat,  his 
fate  was  decided  by  the  people.  If  they 
wished  to  save  the  life  of  the  vanquished 
gladiator,  they  signified  the  same  by  clench- 
ing the  fingers  of  both  hands  between  each 
other,  and  holding  the  thumbs  upright, 
close  together;  the  contrary  was  signified 
by  bending  back  their  thumbs.  The  first 
of  these  signals  was  called  pollicem  premere,m 
the  second  pollicem,  vertere.  The  victors 
were  honoured  with  a  palm  branch,  a  sum 
of  money,  or  other  marks  of  the  people's 
favour;  and  they  were  not  unfrequently  re- 
leased from  further  service,  and  received  as 
a  badge  of  freedom,  the  rudit,  or  wooden 
swosd. 

GLAD'IOLE,  in  botany,  the  Sword-lily, 
a  plant  of  the  genus  Butomua  or  Flowering- 
rush,  and  also  of  the  genus  Lobelia  or  Car- 
dinal-flower. 

GLA'DIUS,  f£aftn,asword) :  whence  jut 
gladii,  or  right  of  the  sword,  is  used  in  our 
ancient  Latin  authors,  and  in  our  Norman 
laws,  for  supreme  jurisdiction;  and  it  is 
probably  from  hence  that,  at  the  creation 
of  an  earl,  he  is  gladio  tueeinctue,  to  denote 
his  having  a  jurisdiction  over  the  county. 

GLADWIN,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Iris. 

GLAIR,  the  white  of  an  egg;  or  any  vis- 
cous transparent  substance  resembling  it. 

GLAND,  in  anatomy,  a  small  hollow  fol- 
licle, formed  by  the  convolution  of  a  great 
number  of  vessels,  and  covered  with  a  mem- 
brane, rm ill y  pTOvin'irr'  wit*  it,  r-crrr*ory 
duct,  aii  .  it  -:iii'J.  ti>  M.'|knmtc  snme  parti- 
cular fluid  frcjin  the  maia  of  bluod,  or  to 
perfect  |fc*  lymph.  Glands  hu¥c  been 
divided  >ctr>  limjilf,  r-pnipfluan!,  mngltittnte, 
and  con  ..•ifr-.jjVri'n.m  their  it  nurture  |  but 
a  more  pcLiin-r  divi* inn  Uinta  lymphatic  and 
eecretot  .  S«gine  gland*  ftf*  hard  and  firm, 
and  otlicra  extremely  soft  and  itmk-r;  of 
the  latU-r  killd  iu  particular  &t*  the  Elands 
situate  n  the  artttnlatiooa  nf  the  bones 
of  the  m'tuI  purr*  of  the  bcnty.  They 
differ  a  •  ■.  rj  namimASftO  tbtir  «ilnur, 
figure,  1  uid;  some  of  Miem  arc  salival, 
mucous,  .t.kii  LytnpLaliC;  others  art-  muci- 
laginous, sebaceous,  and  wa*j  ,  «i.«ers 
lachrymal,  pituitary,  &c.  The  excretory 
duct  of  a  gland  is  that  through  which  the 
fluid  of  the  gland  is  excreted.  The  vessels 
and  nerves  of  glands  always  come  from  the 
neighbouring  parts,  and  the  arteries  appear 
to  possess  a  high  degree  of  irritability. 

GLAN'DERS,  a  virulent  disease  in  horses, 
which  shows  itself  by  a  discharge  of  mucus 
from  the  nostrils. 
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GLANDIFEROUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
applied  to  trees  which  bear  acorns  or  other 
nuts,  as  the  beech  and  oak. 

GLASS,  a  hard,  brittle,  transparent,  fac- 
titious substance,  formed  by  the  fusion  of 
siliceous  and  alkaline  matter.  Pliny  as- 
cribes its  origin  to  accident.  Certain  mer- 
chants, as  he  relates,  were  driven  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Bel  us,  a  river  in  Syria,  by 
■tress  of  weather ;  and  being  obliged  to 
continue  there,  and  dress  their  victuals 
near  the  shore,  where  they  used  kali  for 
fuel,  the  ashes  of  the  herb  mixed  with  the 
sand  or  stones,  and  produced  glass :  a  phe- 
nomenon which,  being  known,  induced  the 
people  of  Sidon  to  pursue  the  hint  it  af- 
forded, and,  eventually,  to  establish  the 
manufacture  in  question  among  the  num- 
ber of  human  arts.  Whether  or  not  this 
account  is  to  be  relied  on  we  have  not  the 
means  of  judging ;  but  we  can  readily  agree 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  who  says,  "By  some  for- 
tuitous liquefaction  was  mankind  taught  to 
produce  a  body  at  once  in  a  high  degree 
solid  and  transparent,  which  might  admit 
the  light  of  the  sun,  and  exclude  thevio* 
lence  of  the  wind ;  which  might  extend  the 
si$ht  of  the  philosopher  to  new  ranges  of 
existence,  and  charm  him  at  one  time  with 
the  unbounded  extent  of  the  material  crea- 
tion, and  at  another  with  the  endless  subor- 
dination of  animal  life ;  and,  what  is  yet  of 
more  importance,  might  supply  the  decays 
of  nature,  and  succour  old  age  with  subsi- 
diary sight.  Thus  was  the  first  artificer  in 
flass  employed,  though  without  his  own 
nowledge  or  expectation.  He  was  facili- 
tating and  prolonging  the  enjoyment  of 
light,  enlarging  the  avenues  of  science,  and 
conferring  the  highest  and  most  lasting 
pleasures ;  he  was  enabling  the  student  to 
contemplate  nature,  and  the  beauty  to  be- 
hold herself."  Silica,  formerly  styled  the 
earth  of  flints,  which  constitutes  the  basis 
of  all  commercial  glass,  is  infusible  by  it- 
self in  the  strongest  fire  of  our  furnaces ; 
but  its  vitreous  fusion  is  easily  effected  by  a 
competent  addition  of  potash  or  soda,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  lime  or  litharge.  The 
window-glass  manufacture  was  first  begun 
in  England  in  1557,  in  Crutched  Friars, 
London;  and  fine  articles  of  flint-glass 
were  soon  afterwards  made  in  the  Savoy 
House,  Strand.  In  1635  the  art  received  a 
great  improvement  from  Sir  Robert  Man- 
sell,  by  the  use  of  coal  fuel  instead  of  wood. 
The  first  sheets  of  blown  glass,  for  looking- 
glasses  and  coach  windows,  were  made  in 
1673  at  Lambeth,  by  Venetian  artisans  em- 
ployed under  the  patronage  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham.  The  casting  of  mirror-plates 
was  commenced  in  France  about  the  year 
1688,  by  A.  Thevart;  but  in  excellence  and 
cheapness,  the  French  mirror-plate  has  been 
for  some  time  rivalled  by  the  English. 
There  are  five  distinct  species  of  glass,  each 
requiring  a  peculiar  mode  of  fabrication, 
and  peculiar  material:  1.  Bottle  glass, 
which  is  the  coarsest  and  most  simple  of 
any.  2.  Broad  or  coarse  window  glass ;  of 
which  there  is  an  improved  kind  now  made 
near  Birmingham,  and  called  British  or 


German  plate.  3.  Crown  glass,  or  the  best 
window  glass,  formed  in  large  circular 
plates.  4.  Flint  glass,  crystal  glass,  or  glass 
of  lead.  5.  Plate  or  fine  mirror  glass.  The 
materials  of  every  kind  of  glass  are  vitrified 
in  pots  made  of  a  pure  refractory  clay.  The 
glass-pots  are  placed  round  a  dome- shaped 
furnace,  built  upon  arches,  and  open  oe- 
neath  for  the  free  admission  of  air ;  there 
are  generally  six  in  each  furnace,  and  they 
are  entirely  enclosed,  except  at  an  orifice 
on  the  side  opening  into  a  small  recess 
formed  by  the  alternate  projection  of  the 
masonry  and  the  flues,  in  which  the  work- 
men stand.  Coal  is  the  fuel  employed,  and 
the  furnace  is  so  built  that  a  rapid  current 
of  flame  may  be  directed  round  each  glass- 
pot,  which  afterwards  passes  out  with  the 
smoke  into  the  dome  and  chimney,  heating 
a  broad  covered  shelf  in  its  passage,  which 
is  the  annealing  oven.  The  materials,  or 
fret,  being  fused,  and  the  impurities  re- 
moved, it  gradually  becomes  clearer,  abun- 
dance of  air-bubbles  are  extricated,  and  at 
length  the  glass  appears  uniform  and  com- 
plete ;  the  fire  round  each  individual  pot  is 
then  damped,  till  its  contents  acquire  a 
consistency  fit  for  working ;  the  whole  pro- 
cess requiring  about  forty-eight  hours  from 
the  time  the  pots  are  filled.  At  the  work- 
ing heat,  which  is  a  full  red,  the  glass  has 
a  peculiarly  tenacious  consistency,  and  as 
it  adheres  but  feebly  to  polished  metals,  it 
is  easily  wrought  and  managed  with  iron 
tools.  Various  ornamental  forms  are  also 
given  to  the  surface  of  glass  vessels  by  me- 
tallic moulds.  The  mould  is  usually  of 
copper,  with  the  figure  cut  on  its  inside, 
and  opens  with  hinges  to  permit  the  glass 
to  be  taken  out. — Those  readers  who  con- 
sult our  pages  must  be  aware  that  in  an 
article  of  this  nature  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  various  manipulations  in  glass- 
making,  with  anything  like  minuteness  of 
detail;  we  shall  therefore  not  attempt  it, 
but  conclude  with  a  quotation  from  an  old 
English  historian,  who,  in  1584,  thus  writes : 
"  Of  old  time,  our  country  houses  instead 
of  glasse  did  use  much  lattise,  and  that 
made  either  of  wicker  or  fine  rifts  of  oak 
in  checkerwise.  I  read  also  that  some  of 
the  better  sort,  in  and  before  the  time  of 
the  Saxons,  did  make  panels  of  home  in- 
stead of  glasse,  and  fix  them  in  wooden 
calures  (casements) ;  but  as  horne  in  win- 
dowes  is  now  quite  laid  down  in  everie 
place,  so  our  lattises  are  grown  into  disuse, 
because  glasse  is  come  to  be  so  plentiful, 
and  within  verie  little  so  good,  cheape,  if  not 

better  than  the  other." Gloat-house,  a 

manufactory  in  which  silex  or  flint  dust, 
and  fixed  alkalies  are  melted,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  fluid,  which,  when  cold,  constitutes 
glass,  but  which,  while  liquid,  may  be 
moulded,  blown,  or  drawn  into  any  shape, 

as  before  described. Gloss-Blotcer.   The 

materials  of  glass  when  fluid,  are  bo  per- 
fectly ductile  and  plastic,  that  the  glass  is 
blown  into  shapes  with  the  breath  of  the 
workman,  through  an  iron  pipe,  about  three 
feet  long,  assisted  by  a  few  very  trifling 
tools.     He  dips  the  end  of  his  blow-pipe 
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into  the  melting  pot,  through  the  hole  in 
the  furnace,  and  the  fluid  which  sticks  to 
the  iron  is  blown  with  proper  skill ;  a  boy 
generally  assisting  in  the  operation,-  who, 
while  it  is  still  red  hot,  -joins  to  the  blown 
vessel  any  peculiar  parts.  When  finished, 
it  is  placed  in  an  upper  furnace,  and  kept  in 
a  red  heat  for  some  hours.  , 

GLASSES,  Optical.  Glasses  intended 
for  optical  purposes  are  spherically  ground, 
and  called  lenses.  They  are  either  convex 
or  concave,  and  used  either  as  simple  mag- 
nifiers and  spectacles,  or  for  telescopes  and 
microscopes.  The  grinding  of  the  lenses  is 
performed  in  brass  moulds,  either  concave 
or  convex,  formed  to  the  same  curvature  as 
that  desired  in  the  lenses;  and  may  be 
worked  either  by  hand  or  by  machinery. 

GLASS'WORT,  in  botany,  the  Salmla,  a 
plant  of  many  species,  all  of  which  may  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  Barilla 
is  the  semifused  ashes  of  the  Baltola  soda, 
which  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Spain. 

GLAU'BERITE,  a  mineral  of  a  grayish 
white  or  yellowish  colour,  consisting  of  dry 
sulphate  of  lime  and  dry  sulphate  of  soda. 

GLAU'BER-SALT,  in  chemistry,  sul- 
phate of  soda,  a  well  known  cathartic 

GLAUOO'MA,  in  surgery,  a  disease  in 
the  eye,  in  which  the  crystaline  humour  has 
a  greenish  or  bluish  gray  appearance,  and 
its  transparency  is  diminished. 

GLA'ZING,  m  the  manufacture  of  pot- 
tery, the  encrustation  of  vessels  with  a  vi- 
treous substance,  the  basis  of  which  is 
lead.    After  the  ingredients  are  ground  to- 

E ether,  they  are  calcined  with  a  moderate 
eat ;  and,  when  cold,  reduced  to  powder. 
When  wanted,  the  powder  is  tempered  with 
water,  and  laid  on  the  ware  by  means  of  a 
brush.  Placed  in  a  furnace,  the  violent  heat 
soon  transforms  this  coating  into  a  perfect 
glass. 

GLEBE  LAND,  in  law,  a  portion  of 
meadow  or  pasture  land  belonging  to  a 
parish  church  or  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

GLEE,  in  music,  a  composition  of  three 
or  more  parts ;  originally  used  for  convivial 
purposes. 

GLENE,  in  anatomy,  the  cavity  or  socket 
of  the  eye,  and  the  pupil.  Also  any  slight 
depression  or  cavity  receiving  a  bone  in  ar- 
ticulation. 

GLENOFDES,  in  anatomy,  a  name  for 
two  cavities  in  the  lower  part  of  the  verte- 
bra; of  the  neck. 

GLI'ADINE,  in  chemistry,  one  of  the 
constituents  of  gluten,  a  slightly  transpa- 
rent, brittle  substance,  of  a  straw  colour, 
and  in  smell  resembling  the  honeycomb. 

GLIM'MER,  a  mineral,  resulting  from 
crystalization,  usually  appearing  in  thin, 
flexible  laminae,  which  exhibit  a  high  po- 
lish and  strong  lustre.  It  is  an  essential 
ingredient  in  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate. 

GLI'RES,  the  fourth  order  of  the  class 
Mammalia  in  the  Linnamn  system,  includ- 
ing such  animals  as  have  two  fore  teeth,  a 
cutting  one  in  each  jaw,  no  tusks,  and  feet 
with  claws  formed  for  running,  as  the 
beaver,  the  hare,  &c. 

GLIS'CERE,  in  medicine,  a  term  some- 


times applied  by  physical  writers  to  the 
natural  heat  and  increase  of  spirits;  as 
also  to  the  exacerbation  of  fevers  which 
return  periodically . 

GLISCHROC'HOLOS,  in  medicine,  an 
epithet  for  bilious  viscid  excrements. 

GLOBE,  in  practical  mathematics,  an 
artificial  spherical  body,  on  the  convex  sur- 
face of  which  are  represented  the  countries, 
seas,  &c.  of  our  earth ;  or  the  face  of  the 
heavens,  with  the  several  circles  which  are 
conceived  upon  them.  That  with  the  parts 
of  the  earth  delineated  upon  its  surface,  is 
called  the  terrestrial  globe;  and  that  with 
the  constellations,  &c.  the  celestial  globe. 
Their  principal  use,  besides  serving  as  maps 
to  distinguish  the  earth's  surface,  and  the 
situation  of  the  fixed  stars,  is  to  illustrate 
and  explain  the  phenomena  arising  from 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth.  They 
are  consequently  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy and  astronomy.  [See  Kabth,  As- 
tbonomy,  Ahillaby  Sphbbe,  &c.] 

GLOBULA'RIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  4  Tetandria,  order  I  Monogynia. 
The  species  are  perennials.  The  leaves  of 
the  Globularia  Alypum  are  sometimes  used 
medicinally,  and  are  said  to  act  as  a  power- 
ful but  safe  cathartic. 

GLOB'ULAR  CHART,  a  name  given  to 
the  representation  of  the  surface,  or  of  some 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial  elobe 
upon  a  plane,  wherein  the  parallels  or  lati- 
tude are  circles,  nearly  concentric,  the  me- 
ridian curves  bending  towards  the  poles, 
and  the  rhumb-lines  are  also  curves. 

GLOB'ULE,  a  small  particle  of  matter  of 
a  spherical  form;  a  word  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  red  particles  of  blood,  which 
swim  in  a  transparent  serum,  and  may  be 
discovered  by  the  microscope. 

GLOM'ERATE,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  a  gland  formed  of  a  conglomeration  of 
sanguineous  vessels,  having  no  cavity,  but 
furnished  with  an  excretory  duct,  as  the 
lachrymal  and  mammary  glands. 

GLOMERA'TUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
that  signifies  growing  together  in  a  globular 
form,  as  tpica  glomerata,  a  spike  having  the 
spikelets  variously  heaped  together :  pani- 
cula glomerata,  a  glomerate  panicle  having 
the  flowers  heaped  pretty  close  together. 

GLOSS  A'GRA,  in  medicine,  a  rheumatic 
pain  in  the  tongue. 

GLOSS' ARY,  a  dictionary  or  vocabulary, 
explaining  obscure  or  antiquated  words 
found  in  old  authors. 

GLOSSO-PHARYNGE'AL  NERVES,  in 
anatomy,  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves.  They 
arise  from  the  processes  of  the  cerebellum, 
which  run  to  the  medulla  tpinalia,  and  ter- 
minate by  numerous  branches  in  the  mus- 
cles of  the  tongue  and  pharynx. 

G  L  O  S'S  O  C  E  L  E,  in  medicine,  an  ex- 
trusion  of  the  tongue. 

GLOT'TIS,  in  anatomy,  the  narrow 
opening  at  the  upper  part  of  the  asperia 
arteiia  or  wind-pipe,  which,  by  its  dilatation 
and  contraction,  contributes  to  the  modu- 
lation of  the  voice. 

GLOW-WORM,  in  entomology,  an  insect 
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of  the  genus  Lanpyrit,  remarkable  for  its 
luminous  appearance  in  the  dark,  which 
proceeds  from  a  vivid  phosphoric  light  with 
which  nature  has  provided  it.  The  glow- 
worm  is  seen  about  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August.  The  light  which  is  per- 
ceived towards  the  lower  extremity  of  its 
body,  is  produced  by  a  phosphoric  liquor. 
The  insect  has  the  power  of  varying  the 
degree  of  its  brightness,  and  even  of 
wholly  extinguishing  it;  so  that  if  an  ob- 


server approach  the  spot  where  he  has 
perceived  it,  it  often  happens  that  the 
creature  renders  itself  wholly  invisible.    It 


seems  probable,  that  it  does  not  emit 
light,  either  when  moving,  or  when  ap- 
prehensive of  danger.  The  lights,  which 
are  perceived  along  the  ground,  are  never 
seen  to  change  their  places;  and  if  the 
insect  be  taken,  and  carried  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  itself  at  rest,  it  will  shine 
during  the  whole  journey,  yet  when  set 
down,  even  in  the  dark,  it  will  immediately 
withdraw  its  luminousness.  If,  in  this  case, 
a  light  be  procured,  it  will  be  found  that 
it  is  crawling  in  search  of  a  station.— So 
much  has  been  written  on  the  glow-worm's 
light,  and  so  many  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced, that  we  may,  perhaps,  be  excused 
for  devoting  more  space  than  the  subject 
may  appear  to  deserve,  in  noticing  what 
has  been  said  on  the  economy  of  this 
curious  insect.  A  correspondent  of  the 
"  Philosophical  Magazine"  describes  it  as 
follows :  "  The  female  deposits  her  eggs  in 
the  month  of  June  or  July,  among  moss, 
pass,  &c.  These  eggs  are  of  a  yellow  co- 
lour, and  emit  light  After  remaining  about 
five  or  six  weeks,  the  larva;  break  their 
shells  and  make  their  appearance ;  at  first 
they  appear  white,  and  are  very  small,  but 
they  soon  increase  in  size,  and  their  colour 
changes  to  a  dark  brown,  or  nearly  black. 
The  body  of  the  larva  is  formed  of  eleven 
rings.  It  has  six  feet,  and  two  rows  of 
reddish  spots  down  the  back.  It  emits 
light  in  the  dark ;  this  light  arises  from  the 
last  ring  of  its  body  under  the  tail,  and  ap- 
pears nice  two  brilliant  spots  when  atten- 
tively examined.  The  larvae  are  seen  creep- 
ing about,  and  shining  during  the  fine 
nights  of  autumn,  and  the  light  they  emit  is 
to  direct  them  to  their  food.  They  feed  on 
small  snails,  the  carcases  of  insects,  &c. 
They  frequently  cast  off  their  skins :  after 
the  expiration  of  about  one  year  and  nine 
months  from  their  birth,  they  arrive  at  their 
perfect  size.  They  then  cease  to  eat,  cast 
off  their  skin,  and  assume  another  ap- 
pearance. The  form  of  the  perfect  insect 
may  be  discovered  through  a  thin  skin 
that  covers  them.  After  remaining  in  this 
state  two  or  three  weeks,  (scarcely  ever 
moving)  they  throw  off  their  last  skin  and 
arrive  at  perfection.  The  male  then  ap- 
pears a  perfect  beetle,  with  wings  and  cover 
to  the  same.  The  female,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  neither  wings,  nor  wing-cases; 
she  is  larger  than  the  male,  and  of  a  lighter 
colour,  it  is  the  female  that  principally 
shines  in  a  perfect  state.  Her  light  is  far 
superior  to  that  emitted  by  the  larvae,  and 


arises  from  the  three  last  rings  of  the  body 
on  the  lower  side."  In  Mr.  John  Murray's 
"  Researches"  the  cause,  nature,  and  uses 
of  this  phenomenon  are  skilfully  treated; 
and  he  thus  concludes  his  ingenious  ob- 
servations: "The  use  to  which  it  is  sub- 
servient in  the  animal  economy,  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain—'  we  see  but  in  part.'  Its  very 
existence,  however,  proves  that  it  is  a  con- 
dition indispensable  to  its  being.  Providence 
has  tipt  the  insect  with  living  fire— a  non- 
material  ignition — burning,  yet  not  con- 
sumed— even  extinguished  by  a  temper- 
ature which  the  animal  system,  with  which 
it  is  so  singularly  interwoven,  cannot  with- 
stand. It  may  be  a  'lamp  to  its  path,'  to 
guide  it  to  its  food,  subserving  the  addi- 
tional purpose  of  warding  off  its  enemies- 
while  it  may  also  be  the  luminous  point 
that  directs  the  nightingale  to  its  proper 

P  GLU'CINE,  or  GLUCPNA,  a  very  rare 
earth,  of  a  iweetuh  taste,  which  was  dis- 
covered in  analyzing  the  .beryl.  It  is  infu- 
sible in  the  fire  and  insoluble  in  water,  but 
combines  with  acids,  making  with  them 
soluble  salts. 

GLUE,  inspissated  animal  gluten ;  a  te- 
nacious viscid  matter,  which  serves  as  a 
cement.  It  is  made  from  the  parings  of  hides 
and  other  offals  by  boiling  them  in  water, 
then  straining  off  the  impurities  and  boil- 
ing them  again.  The  best  glue  is  that 
which  is  oldest;  and  the  surest  way  to  try 
its  goodness,  is  to  lay  a  piece  to  steep  three 
or  four  days,  and  if  it  swell  considerably 
without  melting,  and  when  taken  out  re- 
sumes its  former  dryness,  it  is  excellent. 

GLUME,  in  botany,  the  calyx  or  corolla 
of  grasses. 

GLUTEAL,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  for 
a  branch  of  the  hypogastric  or  internal 
iliac  artery,  which  supplies  the  gluteal 
mmcleti  the  latter  being  three  large  mus- 
cles on  each  side  of  the  rump. 

GLUTEN,  an  adhesive  and  elastic  sub- 
stance, similar  to  glue,  which  is  procured 
by  the  decomposition  of  wheat  flour  or 
other  vegetable  substances.  It  contributes 
much  to  the  nutritive  quality  of  flour,  and 
gives  tenacity  to  its  paste.  It  has  some  re- 
aemblance  to  animal  tendon  or  membrane, 
is  very  tenacious,  and  may  be  used  as  a  ce- 
ment for  broken  porcelain  vessels.  When 
dried  in  the  air  or  a  stove,  gluten  dimi- 
nishes greatly  in  size,  becomes  hard,  brit- 
tle, glistening,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  colour. 
It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  in  fat  and  essential 
oils,  and  nearly  so  in  water. 

GLUTINOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  a  leaf,  &c.  which  is  besmeared 
with  a  slippery  moisture. 

GLUTTON,  in  zoology,  an  animal  of 
the  genus  Vrmu,  found  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope and  Siberia.  It  grows  to  the  length 
of  three  feet,  but  has  short  legs,  and  moves 
slowly.  It  is  very  voracious,  and  in  order 
to  eatch  its  prey,  it  climbs  a  tree,  and  from 
that  darts  down  upon  its  victim. 

GLY'CERINE,  in  chemistry,  a  sweet 
substance  which  may  be  extracted  from 
fats.    Its  constituent  parts  are  carbon,  hy- 
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drogen,  and  oxygen.  Water  combines  with 
it  in  almost  all  proportions;  alcohol  dis- 
solves it ;  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic 
acid ;  and  sulphuric  acid  transforms  it  into 

Bam 
*.l\  i"j?i i;r  vn  botftpft  .-i  ■,■  ■■•■..■   -r  'he 
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GLYPTOGRAPHY,  a  description  of  the 
art  of  engraving  on  precious  stones. 

GNAT,  in  entomology,  the  Cule*,  a  ge- 
nus of  insects,  whose  cylindrical  body  is 
composed  of  eight  rings.  They  have  six 
legs,  and  their  mouth  is  formed  by  a  flexi- 
ble sheath,  inclosing  bristles  pointed  like 
stings.  The  gnat  of  this  country  is  compa- 
ratively harmless;  but  those  of  warmer 
climates  are  peculiarly  annoying,  especially 
in  marshy  situations.  They  pursue  the 
inhabitants,  enter  the  houses,  especially  in 
the  evening,  announcing  their  arrival  by  a 
sharp  bussing  noise.  The  pain  of  the  wound 
they  inflict  is  occasioned  by  a  venomous 
fluid  which  they  inject  into  it ;  the  best  re- 
medy for  which  are  preparations  of  am- 
monia. It  is  a  curious  fact  in  entomology, 
that  it  is  only  the  females  which  are  thus 
tormenting. 

GNEISS,  in  mineralogy,  a  species'  of  ag- 
gregated rock,  composed  of  quarts,  felspar, 
and  mica,  of  a  structure  more  or  less  slaty. 
It  passes  on  one  side  into  granite,  from 
which  it  differs  in  its  slaty  structure,  and 
on  the  other  into  mica  slate.  It  is  rich  in 
metallic  ores.  "With  regard  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  gneiss,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it 
is  the  principal  rock  of  very  extensive  dis- 
tricts. It  forms  the  declivities  of  immense 
mountain  chains  of  granite,  and  even  con- 
stitutes entire  mountains  of  itself.  It  is 
the  predominating  rock  of  all  the  north  of 
Europe:  it  abounds  also  in  the  southern 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees ;  forms  the  loftiest 
chains  of  the  Andes  of  Quito ;  and  is  found 
plentifully  in  the  United  States. 

GNOMES,  spirits  with  which  the  imagi- 
nation of  certain  philosophers  has  peopled 
the  interior  parts  of  the  earth,  and  to 
whose  care  mines,  quarries,  &c.  are  as- 
signed. 

GNCMON,  in  dialling,  the  style  or  pin 
of  a  dial,  which  by  its  shadow  shows  the 
hour  of  the  day.  The  word  is  Greek,  and 
literally  signifies  something  that  makes  a 
thing  known.  It  represents  the  axis  of  the 
earth.— —Gnomon,  in  geometry,  a  figure 
formed  by  the  two  'complements  with  ei- 
ther of  the  parallelograms  about  the  dia- 
meter.  In  astronomy,    a  style  erected 

perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  in  order  to 
find  the  altitude  of  the  sun. 

GNOMON'ICS,    the    art  or   science  of 


dialling,  or  of  constructing  dials  to  show 
the  houf  of  the  day  by  the  shadow  of  a 
gnomon. 

GNOMIOMETRICAL.  The  gnomume- 
trical  telescope  and  microscope  is  an  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  angles  of  crystals 
by  reflection,  and  for  ascertaining  the  in- 
clination of  strata,  and  the  apparent  mag- 
nitude of  angles  when  the  eye  is  not  placed 
at  the  vertex. 

GNOSTICS,  a  sect  of  philosophers  that 
arose  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  who 
pretended  they  were  the  only  men  who  had 
a  true  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion. 
They  formed  for  themselves  a  system  of 
theology,  agreeable  to  the  philosophy  of 
Pythagoras  and  Plato,  and  fancied  they 
discovered  deeper  mysteries  in  the  Scrip- 
tures than  were  perceived  by  those  whom 
they  considered  as  simple  and  ignorant. 
They  held  that  all  natures,  intelligible,  in- 
tellectual, and  material,  are  derived  by  suc- 
cessive emanations  from  the  Deity.  In 
process  of  time,  the  name  designated  sec- 
tarians of  various  descriptions,  out  who  all 
agreed  in  certain  opinions ;  and  the  tenet 
which  seems  most  particularly  to  distin- 
guish the  Gnostic  name,  was  the  existence 
of  two  first  principles,  or  deities,  the  one 
the  author  of  good,  and  the  other  of  evil. 

GNU,  in  soology,  a  species  of  antelope, 
having  horns  bent  forward  at  the  base  and 
backward  in  the  middle.  It  is  a  native  of 
Southern  Africa ;  and  its  form  partakes  of 
that  of  the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the  deer.  The 
gnu  is  a  lively  capricious  animal*;  and  when 
irritated,  it  expresses  its  resentment  by 
plunging,  curveting,  tearing  the  ground 
with  its  hoofs,  and  butting  with  its  head. 
These  animals  feed  in  large  herds,  and  it  is 
only  when  stragglers  have  been  acciden- 
tally separated  from  the  herd,  that  any  of 
them  are  found  in  a  solitary  state. 

GOAT,  in  soology,  a  quadruped  of  the 
genus  Capra ;  nearly  the  size  of  a  sheep,  but 
stronger,  less  timid,  and  more  agile.  The 
horns  are  hollow,  erect,  and  scabrous. 
They  delight  to  frequent  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, ana  subsist  on  scanty  coarse  food. 
The  milk  of  goats  is  sweet  and  nourishing, 
and  their  flesh  furnishes  provisions  to  the 
inhabitants  of  countries  where  they  abound. 
But  the  skin  is  the  most  valuable  part  of 
this  animal.  It  is  prepared  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  takes  the  dye  better  than  any 
other  skin,  and  is  well  known  under  the 
name  of  morocco.— —The  Cashmere  goat, 
from  whose  backs  are  procured  the  mate- 
rials for  the  manufacture  of  Cashmere 
shawls,  is  smaller  than  the  common  domes- 
tic goat,  and  has  long,  silky,  fine  hair,  not 
curled,  as  in  the  Angora  goat.— -The 
Angora  goat  is  also  furnished  with  soft, 
silky  hair,  of  a  silver-white  colour,  hanging 
down  in  long  curling  locks.  From  the 
wool  of  this  goat  the  finest  camlets  are 
made. 

GOAT'S- BEARD,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Tragopogon. 

GOAT'8-THORN,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Astragalus. 

GOAT-SUCKER,    in    ornithology,    an 
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called  because  it  was  sap  posed  to  suck  the 
teats  of  the  goats.  Like  the  owl,  this  bird 
is  seldom  seen  in  the  day-time,  unless  dis- 
turbed, or  in  dark  and  gloomy  days  when 
its  ryes  are  not  dazxled  by  the  bright  rays 
of  the  sun. 

GOBELINS,  or  Hotbi-Rotai.  db  Gobb- 
1.1  ns,  a  celebrated  academy  for  tapestry- 
drawing,  and  manufactory  of  tapestry, 
erected  in  the  suburb  of  8t.  Marcel,  at 
Paris,  by  Louis  XIV.  in  the  year  1666. 
The  place  was  previously  famous  on  ac- 
count of  the  dyeing  manufactory  establish- 
ed there  by  Giles  and  John  Gobelins,  in 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.  These  eminent  dyers 
discovered  a  method  of  producing  a  beauti- 
ful scarlet,  which  has  ever  since  been  known 
by  their  name;  and  so  extensive  has  been 
their  fame,  that  not  only  the  colour,  but 
the  house  in  which  their  business  was  car- 
ried on,  and  the  river  they  made  use  of,  are 
called  Gobelin*. 

GO'BT,  (the  Gobiut  of  Linnaeus)  in  ich- 
thyology, a  salt-water  fish,  of  the  acanthop- 
terygious  genus,  of  which  there  are  many 
species,  but  none  of  them  are  much  es- 
teemed as  food. 

GOD,  the  appellation  which  we  give  to 
the  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  the  Universe : 

the  Supreme  Being. -The  words  god  and 

goddeu  arc  also  the  appellatives  common  to 
the  heathen  deities;  which  they  divided 
into  dii  majorum  gentium,  and  dii  minorum 
gentium ;  that  is,  into  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior gods.  Another  division  was  taken 
from  their  place  of  residence ;  thus  there 
were  celestial,  terrestrial,  infernal,  marine, 
and  sylvan  gods.  They  were  also  divided 
into  animal  and  natural  gods:  the  animal 
gods  were  mortals,  who  had  been  raised  to 
divinity  by  ignorance  and  superstition ;  and 
the  natural  gods,  the  parts  of  nature,  such 
as  the  stars,  the  elements,  mountains, 
rivers,  &c.  There  were  also  deities,  who 
were  supposed  to  preside  over  particular 
persons:  some  had  the  care  of  women  in 
child-birth;  others,  the  care  of  children 
and  young  persons;  and  others  were  the 
deities  of  marriage.  Each  action,  virtue, 
and  profession  had  also  its  particular  god: 
the  shepherds  had  their  Pan ;  the  garden- 
ers, their  Flora ;  the  learned,  their  Mercury 
and  Minerva;  and  the  poets,  their  Apollo 
and  the  Muses. 

GODTATHER,  and  GODTKOTHER, 
the  man  and  woman  who  are  sponsors  for 
a  child  at  baptism;  who  promise  to  answer 
for  his  future  conduct,  and  solemnly  pro- 
mise that  he  shall  follow  a  Life  of  piety 
and  virtue,  by  this  means  laying  themselves 
under  an  indispensable  obligation  to  in- 
struct the  child  and  watch  over  his  con- 
duct. This  practice  is  of  great  antiquity 
in  the  Christian  church,  and  was  probably 
instituted  to  prevent  children  being  brought 
up  in  idolatry,  in  case  their  parents  died  be- 
fore they  arrived  at  years  of  discretion. 

GOD'WIT,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of  the 
grallic  order  and  genus  Scolopax.  It  has 
a  bill  four  inches  long ;  the  feathers  of  the 
neck,  head,  and   back,  are  of  a  reddish 


tail  is  regularly  barred  'with  black  and 
white.  This  fowl  frequents,  fens  and  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  its  flesh  is  esteemed  a 
great  delicacy. 

GOITRE,  in  medicine,  a  large  tumour 
that  forms  gradually  on  the  throat  between 
the  trachea  and  the  skin. 

GOLD,  a  precious  metal  of  a  bright  yel- 
low colour,  and  the  most  ductile  and  mal- 
leable of  all  the  metals.  It  is  the  heaviest 
metal  except  platina,  being  the  most  solid 
and  the  least  porous :  and  not  being  liable 
to  be  injured  by  air,  it  is  well  fitted  to  be 
used  as  coin.  It  is  wholly  incapable  of  rust, 
and  not  sonorous  when  struck  upon.  Its 
lustre  does  not  equal  that  of  steel,  platina, 
or  silver,  but  it  surpasses  the  other  metals 
in  this  respect.  It  requires  a  strong  fire  to 
melt  it,  remaining  unaltered  in  the  degree 
of  heat  that  fuses  tin  or  lead,  but  running 
with  a  less  potent  heat  than  is  necessary  to 
the  fusing  of  iron  or  copper.  It  does  not 
retain  its  colour  till  the  time  of  its  melt- 
ing, but  becomes  ignited  and  white  before 
it  runs,  and  when  in  fusion,  it  appears  of  a 
pale  bluish  green  colour  on  the  surface. 
It  amalgamates  the  most  readily  of  all  the 
metals  with  quicksilver.  When  in  a  state 
of  fusion,  it  very  easily  and  very  intimately 
blends  itself  with  silver,  and  when  mixed 
with  that  metal,  will  also  run  into  a  mass 
with  iron.  The  ductility  and  malleability  of 
gold  is  such,  that  one  grain  of  it  will  cover 
upwards  of  fifty  square  inches,  and  an  ounce 
is  capable  of  being  extended  in  the  form  of 
wire  many  hundred  miles.  The  heat  of  the 
strongest  furnace  does  not  change  the  me- 
tallic properties  of  gold ;  but  by  a  long  con- 
tinued application  of  the  violent  power  of 
the  sunbeams,  collected  in  the  focus  of  a 
burning-glass,and  instantaneously  by  means 
of  the  electric  fluid,  it  may  be  calcined,  and 
even  reduced  to  glass.  Gold  is  found  in 
beds  of  quarts,  sand-atone,  tkc.  and  also  in 
many  rivers,  particularly  in  Peru,  in  minute 
and  irregular  grains,  which  are  known  by 
the  name  of  gold  dust.  The  mineral  for- 
mations in  which  this  metal  occurs,  are 
the  crystaline  primitive  rocks,  trap  rocks, 
and  alluvial  grounds.  It  never  predomi- 
nates to  such  a  degree  as  to  constitute 
veins  by  itself.  It  is  either  disseminated 
or  spread  out  in  thin  plates  or  grains  on 
their  surface,  or  implanted  in  their  cavities 
under  the  shape  of  filaments  or  crystalized 
twigs.  The  principal  use  of  gold,  as  is  well 
known,  is  in  coinage.  It  has  been  with 
mankind,  from  time  immemorial,  the  repre- 
sentative sign  of  every  species  of  property. 
Even  before  the  art  of  coining  was  invent- 
ed, it  passed  for  money  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  was  found  in  the  earth ;  and  in 
this  form  it  still  enjoys  a  currency  in  many 
parts  of  Africa.  It  is  rarely  employed  in 
a  state  of  perfect  purity,  but  is  almost  uni- 
versally alloyed  with  copper,  or  with  silver, 
in  order  to  increase  its  hardness. 

GOLDBEATERS'  8KIN,  the  skin  or 
membrane  of  any  animal,  particularly  the 
intratinum  rectum  of  an  ox,  which  gold- 
beaters lay  between  the  leaves  of  the  metal 
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while  tlicy  beat  it,  whereby  the  membrane 
is  rendered  very  thin,  and  made  tit  to  be 
applied  to  cuts  and  fresh  wound*. 

GOLDEN'  NUMBER,  in  chronology,  is 
that  number  which  indicates  the  year  of  the 
lunar  cycle,  for  any  given  time.  It  was  call- 
ed the  Golden  Number,  because  in  the  an* 
cient  calendar  it  was  written  in  letters  of 
gold,  on  account  of  its  great  usefulness  in 
ecclesiastical  computations,  especially  in 
fixing  the  time  of  Easter.  It  was  likewise 
called  the  Prime,  because  it  pointed  out  the 
first  day  of  the  new  moon,  primum  !«*«. 
To  find  the  Golden  Number,  add  1  to  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  divide  the  sum  by  10,  and 
the  remainder  is  the  Golden  Number,  the 
quotient  at  the  same  time  expressing  the 
number  of  cycles  which  have  revolved  from 
the  beginning  of  the  year  preceding  the 
birth  of  Christ. 

GOLDEN-FLB'ECE,  in  the  mythological 
fables  of  the  ancients,  signified  the  skin  or 
fleece  of  the  ram  upon  which  Phryxus  and 
Hella  are  supposed  to  have  swum  over  the 
sea  to  Colchis;  which  being  sacrificed  to 
Jupiter,  its  fleece  was  hung  upon  a  tree  in 
the  grove  of  Mars,  guarded  by  two  brazen- 
hoofed  bulls,  and  a  monstrous  dragon  that 
never  slept ;  but  was  at  last  taken  and  car- 
ried off  by  Jason  and  the  Argonauts. 

GOLDEN-ROD,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Com- 
posita,  containing  many  species,  whose 
brilliant  yellow  flowers  are  very  conspicuous 
in  the  autumnal  months.  They  arc  peren- 
nial, chiefly  herbaceous,  with  simple,  undi- 
vided leaves,  and  bear  numerous  small 
flowers,  disposed  in  spikes  or  panicles. 

GOLD'FINCH,  in  ornithology,  the  name 
of  a  species  of  Fringilla  (fringilla  cardue- 
lu),  with  the  wings  variegated  with  black, 
yellow,  and  white.  The  common  goldfinch 
is  a  very  elegantly  coloured  bird,  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  common  sparrow.  There 
are  several  other  species,  as  the  Greenland 
goldfinch,  with  a  black  spotted  head,  about 
the  size  of  the  common  linnet;  and  the 
greenish  yellow  goldfinch,  which  is  a  most 
elegant  bird ;  the  fore-part  of  its  head,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  throat  being  covered 
with  fine  scarlet-coloured  feathers,  the  top 
of  the  head  ash-colourcd,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  a  yellowish-green. 

GOLD-FI8H',  in  ichthyology,  an  elegant 
fish  of  a  gold  colour,  of  the  genus  Cyprinua, 
and  of  the  size  of  a  pilchard.  It  was  ori- 
ginally brought  from  China,  and  is  now 
kept  in  small  ponds,  glass  globes  or  other 
vessels,  by  way  of  ornament.  They  are  said 
to  be  very  prolific,  and  are  easily  bred,  re- 


Siring  scarcely  any  farther  attention  than 
at  of  frequently  changing  the  water. 
GOLD-LEAF',  or   LEAF-GOLD',  gold 


that  is  foliated  or  beaten  into  a  thin  leaf. 
The  thickness  varies  according  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  designed :  that  which  is 
intended  for  gold-wire  is  much  thicker  than 
that  for  the  frames  of  pictures.  Gold  is 
beaten  on  a  block  of  marble,  with  hammers 
of  polished  iron.  It  is  first  reduced  from 
the  ingot  to  the  thickness  of  paper ;  then 
cut  into  pieces  of  about  an  inch  square; 


S laced  between  skins;  beaten  thinner; and 
ivided  into  squares,  and  again  beaten,  until 
it  has  acquired  the  necessary  degree  of 
thinness.  The  finished  leaves  of  gold  are 
put  up  in  small  books  made  of  single  leaves 
of  soft  paper,  rubbed  over  with  red  chalk  to 
prevent  adhesion  between  them.  Boyle  has 
observed  that  a  grain  of  gold,  reduced  to 
leaves,  will  cover  a  surface  of  fifty  square 
inches,  that  each  one  of  these  square  inches 
may  be  divided  into  46,666  other  httle 
squares,  and  that,  of  course,  the  entire 
amount  of  surface  derived  from  one  grain 
of  gold  is  capable  of  being  divided  into 
2,322,800  parts,  each  of  which  is  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  In  short,  such  is  the  won- 
derful extension  which  the  gold-beater  is 
enabled  to  give  to  this  precious  metal,  that 
it  has  been  estimated  that  an  equestrian 
statue,  of  the  natural  size,  may  be  gilded 
with  a  piece  of  gold  not  exceeding  in  value 
ten  shillings. 

GOLD-WIRE,  a  cylindrical  ingot  of  sil- 
ver, superficially  gilt,  and  afterwards  drawn 
through  a  vast  number  of  holes  of  different 
bores  (according  to  the  process  of  wire- 
drawing) in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  requi- 
site fineness,  which  is  sometimes  equal  to 
that  of  a  hair.  Before  each  time  of  draw- 
ing, it  is  covered  with  wax,  to  save  the  gold 

from  being  worn  away. Gold-wire  flatted, 

the  wire  already  described,  flatted  between 
rollers  of  polished  steel,  and  used  in  spin- 
ning, weaving,  lace-making,  and  em- 
broidery.— Gold  thread,  or  spun  gold,  is  a 
flatted  silver-gilt  wire,  wrapped  or  laid  over 
a  thread  of  yellow  silk,  by  twisting  with  a 
wheel  and  iron  bobbins. 

GO'LDSMITH,  an  artisan  who  manufac- 
tures vessels  and  ornaments  of  gold  and 
silver.  Also,  one  who  deals  in  gold  or  sil- 
ver vessels.  The  company  of  goldsmiths 
were  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Richard 

GO'LDYLOCKS.a  name  given  to  certain 

frtants  of  the  genera  Crysocoma  and  Gnapha- 
(kin. 

GOLF,  a  game  with  bat  and  ball,  much 
practised  in  the  north  of  England. 

GOMTHOSI8,  in  anatomy,  a  species  of 
articulation,  wherein  one  bone  is  set  in  the 
other,  like  a  nail  or  peg ;  as  the  teeth 
within  the  jaws. 

GOMU'TI,  in  botany,  the  Borattut  go- 
mutut,  a  species  of  palm,  growing  in  the 
Indian  islands;  from  the  back  of  which  a 
valuable  fibrous  substance  is  obtained  that 
is  manufactured  into  cordage.  It  under- 
goes no  preparation  but  that  of  spinning 
and  twisting;  no  material  similar  to  our 
tar  or  pitch  being  necessary,  as  it  possesses, 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  quality  of  re- 
sisting alternations  of  heat  and  moisture. 

GONG-GONG,  or  TAMTAM,  a  kind  of 
cymbal  used  by  the  Chinese,  made  of  cop- 
per alloyed  with  tin. 

GON'DOLA,  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  gene- 
rally about  thirty  feet  long  and  four  broad, 
terminating  at  each  end  hi  a  sharp  point  or 
peak  rising  to  the  height  of  a  roan.  It  is 
much  used  at  Venice  on  the  canals,  and  hi 
other  parts  of  Italy,  for  n  passage  boat.    It 
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is  usually  rowed  by  two  men,  colled  gondo- 
lier*. 

GONG,  a  Chinese  musical  instrument, 
of  a  circular  form,  made  of  tin  and  copper, 
which  vibrates  on  being  struck  with  a 
wooden  mallet  covered  with  leather. 

GONIOM'ETER,  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring solid  angles,  or  the  inclination  of 
planes.      « 

GOOS'ANDER,  in  ornithology,  a  migra- 
tory fowl  of  the  genus  Mergus,  the  diver  or 
plunger. 

GOOSE,  a  well  known  domestic  fowl,  of 
the  genus  Anas,  which  exists  in  a  wild  as 
well  as  a  tame  state.  The  gray  lay  goose, 
or  common  wild  goose,  is  the  largest  of  the 
British  species,  and  is  easily  tamed :  from 
this  sort  has  sprung  the  domestic  breed. 
There  are,  however,  many  other  species. 

GOOSEBERRY,  in  botany,  a  shrub  (the 
Ribea  grosnlario)  that  is  set  with  prickles, 
and  yields  a  fruit  of  an  oval  and  globular 
figure,  containing  many  small  seeds  in  a 
pulpy  substance.  It  is  a  bush  much  culti- 
vated in  gardens. 

GOOS'EFOOT  (Chenopodhm),  a  genus 
of  plants,  containing  twenty-six  species, 
most  of  them  indigenous  to  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  eastern  continent.  Many  of 
the  species  grow  abundantly  in  waste  places 
throughout  Europe ;  and  we  are  told  that 
the  young  shoots  are  sometimes  eaten  as 
asparagus.  The  Chenopodium  qvinoa  of 
Chili  is  very  celebrated  in  that  country, 
and  is  carefully  cultivated  both  for  the 
leaves  and  seeds ;  the  latter  of  which  are 
used  instead  of  millet. 

GOOS'E-NECK,  in  a  ship,  a  piece  of  iron 
fixed  on  the  end  of  the  tiller,  to  which  the 
lanyard  of  the  whip-staff,  or  the  wheel-rope 
comes,  for  steering  the  ship. 

GOOS'EWING,  in  seaman's  language, 
a  sail  set  on  a  boom  on  the  lee  side  of  a  ship ; 
also  the  clews  or  lower  corners  of  a  ship's 
main-sail  or  fore-sail  when  the  middle  part 
is  furled. 

GORDIAN  KNOT,  in  antiquity,  a  knot 
made  in  the  harness  of  the  chariot  of  Gor- 
dius,  king  of  Phrygia,  so  very  intricate,  that 
there  was  no  finding  where  it  began  or 
ended.  An  oracle  had  declared  that  he 
who  should  untie  this  knot  should  be  mas- 
ter of  Asia.  Alexander  having  undertaken 
it,  and  fearing  that  his  inability  to  untie 
it  should  prove  an  ill  augury,  cut  it  asun- 
der with  his  sword,  and  thus  either  accom- 
plished or  eluded  the  oracle.  Hence,  in 
modern  language,  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot 
is  to  remove  a  difficulty  by  bold  or  unusual 
means. 

GOR'DIUS,  the  Hair-worm,  a  genus  of 
the  Vermes  Inteetina,  of  which  there  are 
five  species.  The  Gordiua  aquation  is  of 
the  thickness  of  a  hog's  bristle,  and  from 
six  to  ten  inches  long;  is  found  in  stag- 
nant waters,  and  twists  itself  into  various 
contortions  and  knots.  The  head  is  ob- 
tusely conical,  with  a  simple  circular  ter- 
minal pore  for  a  mouth,  from  which  a  sort 
of  membrane  can  be  forced  by  pressure. 
The  skin  is  smooth,  but  within  an  inch  of 
the  tail  there  is  a  small  space  which  is 


roughened  on  the  sides  with  very  minute 
granules.  The  tail  is  bifid,  the  processes 
short,  equal,  and  obtuse.  This  singular 
worm  is  in  perpetual  motion  and  change; 
and  its  never-ceasing  contortions  have  a 
sort  of  painful  character,  which  involun- 
tarily suggest  a  comparison  of  it  to  "the 
worm  that  never  dieth." 

GORGE,  in  architecture,  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Tuscan  and  Doric  capitals,  lying 
between  the  astragal,  above  the  shaft  of  the 
column  and  the  annulets. In  fortifica- 
tion, the  entrance  of  a  bastion,  ravelin,  or 
other  outwork. 

GOR'GED,  in  heraldry,  bearing  a  crown, 
coronet,  or  the  like,  about  the  neck. 

GOS'HAWK,  in  ornithology,  a  voracious 
fowl  of  the  genus  Faleo,  larger  than  the 
common  buzzard,  but  of  a  more  slender 


nape. 
GOS' 


>S'PEL,  a  revelation  of  the  grace  of 
God  to  fallen  man  through  a  mediator,  in- 
cluding the  character,  actions,  and  doctrines 
of  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  whole  scheme  of 
salvation,  as  revealed  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
four  Evangelists. 

G08'SAMER,  a  fine  filmy  substance,  like 
cobwebs,  floating  in  the  air  in  calm  clear 
weather,  especially  in  autumn.  1 1  is  mostly 
seen  in  stubble  fields  and  on  furze  or  low 
bushes,  and  is  supposed  to  be  formed  by  a 
species  of  spider. 

GOSSYFIUM,  Cotton,  a  genus  of  plants 
of  which  there  are  ten  species;  most  of 
these  are  Asiatic  plants,  but  some  arc  of 
American  growth  and  culture.     [See  Cor- 

TON.] 

GOTHIC  STYLE,  in  architecture,  a  style 
in  which  pointed  arches  of  greater  height 
than  breadth,  and  a  profusion  of  ornaments, 
in  imitation  of  leaves  and  flowers,  are  the 
principal  characteristics. 

GOVERNMENT,  that  form  of  funda- 
mental rules  and  principles  by  which  a 
nation  or  state  is  governed.  If  this  power 
be  vested  in  the  hands  of  one,  it  is  a  mo- 
narchy; if  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility,  an 
aristocracy;  and  if  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  or  those  chosen  by  them,  a  demo- 
cracy. The  executive  government  is  the 
power  of  administering  public  affairs ;  the 
legislative  government,  that  of  making  the 
laws.  In  England,  the  executive  govern- 
ment is  in  the  king  (or  queen  regnant)  and 
his  ministers;  but  the  legislative  govern- 
ment is  in  the  parliament,  that  is,  the  king, 
lords,  and  commons ;  whence  the  consti- 
tution of  England  is  denominated  a  mixed 

government. Government  is  also  a  post 

or  office  which  gives  a  person  the  power  or 
right  to  govern  or  rule  over  a  place,  a  city, 
or  province,  either  supremely  or  by  depu- 
tation. Thus,  the  government  of  Ireland 
is  vested  in  the  lord-lieutenant. Govern- 
ment, in  grammar,  the  influence  of  a  word 
in  regard  to  construction,  as  when  estab- 
lished usage  requires  that  one  word  should 
cause  another  to  be  in  a  particular  case  or 
mood. 

GOUGE,  an  instrument  or  tool,  used  by 
various  artificers,  being  a  sort  of  round 
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hollow  chisel  for  cutting  or  hollowing  out 
either  wood  or  stone. 

GOURD,  or  CAI/ABASH,  a  climbing 
plant,  bearing  a  pulpy  edible  fruit;  allied 
to  the  cucumber,  melon,  squash,  &c,  and 
has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
also  by  the  aborigines  of  America,  previous 
to  its  discovery  by  the  Europeans.  The 
leaves  are  rounded  and  slightly  viscous ;  the 
flowers  white,  and  somewhat  stellated;  and 
the  fruit  large,  varying  much  in  shape  in 
different  varieties.  In  Egypt  and  Arabia 
the  lower  classes  boil  it  in  vinegar,  or  make 
it  into  a  sort  of  pudding  by  filling  the  shell 
with  rice  and  meat. 

GOUT,  or  ARTHRITIS,  in  medicine,  a 
very  painful  disease,  the  principal  seat  of 
which  is  in  the  joints  and  ligaments  of  the 
feet.  It  is  often  periodical  or  intermitting. 
It  is  a  disease  which  seldom  attacks  young 
people,  and  is  attended  with  the  secretion 
of  the  superfluous  earthy  matter,  which  is 
no  longer  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
the  bones,  but  which,  instead  of  being 
carried  off  by  the  organs  of  secretion,  is 
deposited  beneath  the  skin,  or  accumulates 
internally,  thus  producing  chalk  stones  and 
various  internal  concretions. 

GRACE,  in  objects  of  taste,  a  certain 
species  of  beauty,  which  appears  to  consist 

in  the  union  of  elegance  and  dignity. In 

theology,  the  free  unmerited  love  and  favour 
of  God;  or  the  divine  influence  in  restrain- 
ing from  sin. Days  of  Grace,  in  com- 

mercial  law,  three  days  allowed  for  the 
payment  of  a  bill  after  it  has  become  due. 

The  word  grace  is  also  used  in  speaking 

of  or  to  a  duke  or  duchess,  as  your  Grace, 

his  or  her  Grace. The  Graces,  among  the 

heathen  world,  were  female  beauties  deified : 
they  were  three  in  number ;  Aglaia,  Thalia, 
and  Euphrosyne,  the  constant  attendants 

of  Venus. In  music,  graces  are  turns, 

trills,  and  shakes,  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  embellishment. 

GRA'CILIS,  in  anatomy,  a  muscle  of  the 
leg,  so  called  from  its  slenderness. 

GRADATION,  in  general,  the  ascending 
step  by  step,  or  proceeding  in  a  regular  and 
uniform  manner.  It  also  means  a  degree 
in  any  order  or  series.  Thus  we  say,  there 
is  a  gradation  in  the  scale  of  being ;  or  we 
observe  a  gradation  in  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety from  a  rude  state  to  civilixed  life. 

Gradation,  in  logic,  is  an  -argumentation, 
consisting  of  four  or  more  propositions,  so 
disposed,  as  that  the  atttribute  of  the  first 
is  the  subject  of  the  second;  and  the  attri- 
bute of  the  second,  the  subject  of  the  third ; 
and  so  on,  till  the  last  attribute  come  (p  be 
predicated  of  the  subject  of  the  first  pro- 
position.  Gradation,  in  chemistry,  a  pro- 
cess by  which  metals  are  gradually  raised 
to  a  still  higher  degree  of  purity. 

GRADIENT.  The  literal  meaning  of 
this  word  is,  "moving  by  steps;"  but  it  has 
lately  been  used  technically  to  denote,  in 
reference  to  railways,  their  deviation  from 
a  level  surface  to  an  inclined  plane. 

GRADUATE,  one  who  has  obtained  a 
degree  at  an  university,  or  from  some  pro- 


fessional incorporated  society,  after  a  due 
course  of  study,  and  suitable  examination. 
GRAFTING,  in  horticulture,  the  pro- 
cess of  inserting  a  branch  of  one  tree  into 
the  stock  of  another,  so  that  it  may  receive 
nourishment  from  it,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  produces  a  new  tree,  like  the  old 
one  whence  the  graft  was  taken.  The  use 
of  grafting  is  to  propagate  any  curious 
sorts  of  fruits,  so  as  to  be  certain  of  their 
kinds.  All  good  fruits  have  been  obtained 
accidentally  from  seeds ;  and  of  the  seeds 
of  these  it  is  wholly  uncertain  whether  they 
will  .produce  fruit  worthy  of  cultivation; 
but  when  shoots  are  taken  from  such  trees 
as  bear  good  fruit,  no  alteration  need  be 
apprehended.  The  reason  of  the  advan- 
tages obtained  by  grafting  is  differently  ex- 
plained; but  it  seems  probable  that  they 
should  be  attributed  to  the  greater  facility 
with  which  the  tender  cion  can  assimilate 
the  juices  already  prepared  by  the  stock, 
than  those  which  it  must  draw  immediately 
from  the  earth,  if  planted. 

GRAIN,  the  generic  name  of  the  seeds 
of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rice,  &c.  All  kinds 
of  grain  contain  nutritious  particles  of  a 
similar  character,  although  they  vary,  both 
in  their  quantity  and  in  their  mixture,  in 
various  grains ;  out  their  most  valuable 
elements  arc,— gluten,  which  affords  the 
strongest  nourishment  for  the  animal 
body ;  fecula  or  starch,  which,  though  not 
so  nutritious  as  gluten,  seems  to  render  it 
more  digestible;  and  a  sweet  mucilage, 
which  is  more  nutritious  than  starch,  but 
is  small  in  quantity,  and  renders  the  grain 
liable  to  the  vinous  and  acetous  fermenta- 
tion.  It  is  likewise  the  name  of  a  small 

weight,  the  twentieth  part  of  a  scruple  in 
apothecaries'  weight,  and  the  twenty-fourth 

part  of  a  penny-weight  troy. Grain  also 

denotes  the  component  particles  of  stones 
and  metals,  the  veins  of  wood,  &c.  Hence 
cross  grained,  or  against  the  grain,  is,  con- 
trary to  the  fibres  of  wood,  &c. Grains 

(in  the  plural),  the  husks  or  remains  of 
malt  after  brewing,  or  of  any  grain  after 
distillation. 

GRAINS  OF  PAR'ADISE,  a  narcotic 
pepper,  brought  from  Guinea,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  of  some  writers,  much 
used  by  brewers. 

GRAL'LjE,  in  ornithology,  the  fourth 
order  of  birds,  with  obtuse  bills  and  long 
legs,  as  cranes,  snipes,  bustards,  storks,  and 
ostriches. 

GRAL'LIC  (from  grail*),  in  ornitho- 
logy, an  epithet  given  to  an  order  of  fowls 
having  long  legs,  naked  above  the  knees, 
which  fit  them  for  wading  in  water. 

GRAM  IN  A,  or  GRASSES,  the  most  nu- 
merous family  of  plants,  common  to  all 
countries,  but  varied  in  species  by  soil  and 
elevation.  An  English  meadow  in  natural 
grass  often  exhibits  a  hundred  several  spe- 
cies. But  the  most  productive  grasses  have 
been  specially  cultivated,  and  we  now  have 
fields  sown  with  rye-grass,  red  clover,  trefoil, 
sanfoin,  lucerne,  &c.  &c,  called  artificial 
grasses.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention, 
that  the  grasses  include  wheat,  rye,  barley. 
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oai*„  nee;,  Indian  corn,  ami  thr  pa 

tin -tr  rUi»:f  rhAraeterinHc.  being  rLit  their 

ii.i:uja  ur  culms  nre  cylindrical  and  iirfiridmi 
1L  jiilrrvali  with  knot*,  fruffl  each  of  which 
arisen  a  t-miCT  linear  or  lanceolate  ha/, 
ihcelhinx  the*  ntum  ft*  nnlUC  dittancc* 

IV  EUUS.  io  but  any,  no  epithet 
for  plants  bchingioij  to  the  tBga^of  CTlHfJj 
hancig  ituiple  Icuvet,  &  Jointed  item,  a 
baity    calf%t   tenaeo.  phmr,  and  a  tingle 

Ut  V  M"MAR,  tin?  art  v,  liich  ansdyEen  Had 
cbianci  ■i'h«!  ivordn  lb  a buiguajflr,  whii-b  Jc- 
tiuU  it«  pe£-uharit.iei,  mid  fUfhithea  rnjca, 
ifcWigirffni  by  the  heat  authorities,  fur  its 
cniMiruclitrn.  General  frainmiil  te&eheti 
tin:  principle*  which  ift  onsimQU,  la  all 
liMlgtta«§;  And  the  pan.mar  of  any  partt- 
ciiiar  hineonije  Leaches  the  principle!  pp- 
emhnr  to  that  lUWUIjJE,  lirMonmr  Ireati 
Of  «eaten«4r  And  tif  the  Rcvcral  parts  (if 
wliirh  they  am  compounded-  Sentences, 
eouritt  "I  word*;  wufda  of  una  ur  mure 
v  ih.M,-  ,  ;  tUibUn  "t  ow  or  inure  letter*  j 
in  that,  in  iket,  IcLlfM,  *}' Liable*.,  wi!rdi> 
and acntcnei^.  make  up  ihL-  whole  niibjrcl 
of  (*riLLiiiuarJ— By  means  of  inarticolatq 
found*  hftttt"  can  wnresji  certain  feeling* ; 
hut  man  ta  dsalitiBuishcd  fnnn  ttu  ri  '  ■ 
CreAlJon  by  ihe  |'uwr  nf  niii-lifTyinic  a.  much 
prAter  mrietyot'  fcoUntU,  iitid  wi"  t  i  v- 1 1 1-  to 
each  njudifi  cation  ft  PArticujftr  Bieniu  tig. 
T 1 1  r-  -mmidi  thus  luudiOuil  are  Culled  ivifdft, 
and  nil  word*  h»t*  00  n  ut  n  ral  relation  la 
tin  i.l  i  iSa  4ihd  pureeplinn*  of  which  the;'  aire 
niiniLftcniLt,  lb*  ohc  of  tbein  muM  either 
have  been  the  reaull  of  human  aa)rarity,  or 
have  been  *fl«rettud  to  Um  Bwi  matt  by 
the  Authur  uf  nature,— Grammar  ii  alno 
U*ed  (Ijnj  book  roulaio  insj  the  rules*  of  lb  in 
an,  methodically  di^itc*!;  Ba*  "JSnmy's 
En^Iijh  GnmiiuaTrw  "  Mwif*  1&VH  EtuH 
I  •nilPiini-,"  *.i\ 

OBUH  M  9*  ik  Flench  tiieiuture  of  weighs 
Hiual  tu  SS-Ufifl  gfaUll  Kngtish- 

mtATTH  J  LI  KV,  a  jnry  c«n*LUdl  h»  the 
HhcrilT  lo  axfltnmf  into  tht'  ■jnmndt  01  ac- 
CUJatkw  affftjtiBt  uftV  Ltdprh,  and  vididily  of 
i i ..'I i , ■  1 1 1 1 1 'i 1 1  hi,  Offpnderfl  o^diiat  i\ buni  true 
biLtH  are  lound  by  the  grand  jnry  arc  after- 
wurd-  brled  In-liire  A]wlly  juty. 

>.im  -AH'. V.,  a  daaijniotioo  givcii  to  a 
runblEiiian  vt  tspaio  «f  PortHpJ^ 

GHAMTE>  *  prtiaaiy  torK  of  nuifunu 
H4-o.ctu.rc,  L-irmpuecd  r>f  particles  of  uliarl*. 
nin:"*  Atid  teltpar,  crystaljEcd,,  nod  COAflrhu 
trithout  MSR3AH,  It  1i  th?  riiundBtiuu  ruck 
of  ttie  c-ij-ih,  »h  which  others,  Uut  btlt  railed 
in  [iLiHint-aiw*  whote  tofiy  jtenllJ)  W!  formtd 
Of  it.  The  napect  uf  prTOmlic  luiiuatjiiut  i» 
cMrciurJr  di«ertep  depfftidiuffp  ill  pwt,  optrn 
tine  oaluie  of  tti  ■iratiflcalnin,  and  the  dc- 
urrec  of  di*uttev»t*n  ll  &*■  nnderfBont,  la 
Buropu,  the  central  paft  if  the  principal 
mountain  khiili  1»  "f  shi*  *ock>  **  iu  St"^- 
dmiiviji,  the xllp*i^bp  t'yrc avt,<»r  mi  the  tJar- 
liathlAi]  ti'ioii ntain s.  In  A.-'ia,  pEi-ariilr  forotfl 
a  coimdcrable  phrtof  the llrabali  nn>l  Al^ic 
rAUjT'i™  of  Ttfouutiitn*  i  and  it  appear*  also 
r<(  lumi^ubic  th<i  priticipal  tuciontaiiiB  that 
haw  b^il  cKrtrflLJicd  itt  Affii'JU  The  cideur 
uf  tTaoLte  la  grtfUly  dtttHSftO*  hy  the  dif 


I  frrent  ealnnrs  ujid  propuirlinusi  uf  Can  omn- 
puurut  pnrlj, 
!  UUAiilTliL,,  in  mineralDKry,  a  rrAliHifi 
e-']TH puumdc.H]! mn in |f  twoenMittUfrlii  btrti. 
U  Iguana  and  ftlspur,  cr  qoartB  asA  buro- 
blend  L!. 
GlUrHTrN,  tft  rninermkifyi  «  cmuiti* 
it e of  thwc  qveeicn  uf  minunJa,  suma 


ofirhieh  dJUerfmui  l  he  tjHM'it*  which  COiU' 
poi*  graaitfi  u  tiLmrtj,  t'elspar,  aud  jadt 

iT  '-!'.  Hi. 

GllAKT,.  in  law,  a  fifl  to  writiof  ot  ioch 
tbin^i  aa  ouniul  conveoieutly  he  pajBcdoa- 
Ttir bally  cunt  i^cd. 

i;it,\'\l  I. A  'UOMi    Ibe    net    rjf   forminpr 

intu  cTiiLJis.     The  proCcwi  by  aim'  il 

ii  rednoed  iutm  CTatH*  iacAVeird  by  mpU«u|r 
the  njctal,  and  then  ptinrin^  It  id  a  very  thin 
KtrcLun  into  t?r>Id  water.  Al  *WJU  M-  the 
toetftl  (Hinii-A  in  oMlBQt  with  wuter  it  di- 
rides  into  drops,  nhleb  Ijui't  a  ituili-m-i  to 
a  spberieal  ■bape,  and  are  mora  ur  leu  per- 
ffc  t,  ACt-wrdinc;  to  1  hv  1  hijincia  of  tl  i  e  ^trcaiil, 
the  height  fn,phi  wbjch  it  lalta,  aadtlie  lam- 
penilnte  uf  the  uictnL  Sutuo  of  the  more 
fuvihlc  inelnli  tnnj  be  reduced1  tu  mueb 
liner  jfTXlh*.  br  purmi;  it,  to  its.  jneltirtp; 
■Lute,  into  a  noodtiu  but,  rubbed  OTCT  wilft 
chalk,  ntld  ibaltwti;  it  Tlnlcnt'iy  befltm  it  baa 

time  to  become  mbd. In  medleinis,  the 

little,  KTnin-jlJiC,  (laiby  bcntiei,  nrhn-lj  fonn 
(in  the  aurfheim  tit'  ulcere  nnil  lappitrariN|; 
wouoda,  and  aeevo  butb  f»r  iLJlLin;  do  rlie 
cnrtUca  and  briiurine;  nearer  together  and 
unitin.if  their  aide^,  nrv  Ctkiiod  $tVtntiLtfan*. 
The  ceduwf  ui  Ln/MltJijr^riinulAtitiOi inn, dtep 
ii..r..l  m  d,  .-ind  are  uJwajm  pfOHjt  to  liuiwi* 
WheB  lrfl4  they  ak  unhealthj,  and  hove 
[mil"  a  languid  cMi^Ualion. 

GRAPE,  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  urn  wine;  in 
duiter*,,  from  which  wiuc-  it  Bjtu»«*tt4. 
Uniptifi  are  found  by  a  obemicat  noulym  tu 
CuUlain  supJ^rturLrale  nf  poC&ahj  tartaric 
aridj  citne  mid  luahti  acid*,  sbuudhiiLi.  uf 
PUjTj^  a  portion  of  Miiclliiffi;.  Jell;. . 
hitmen,  and  adao,  an  ii  inhLp  MiUir  jrjuten. 
Vrunrt;,  Spain,,  i'MrUinnl.  ai"!  It'dy,  «  *tU 
fta  i»uit>  pflJftK  of  Genuaiiyk  produce  (erapci 
wtiitdj  yield  vnnd  nf  Tpunoui  quaiitlcn  atiti 
Havuura,  ■00i£  of  them  biichJy  esteemed. 
The  climate  of  England  U  nut  m»  &Toni-ilile 
tu  their  nt&get  rifHrimii;.  '  '■ 

fajjje  in  hot-buuara  arc  t.  r 

to  those  which  WO  iioport  :^rci  ti  from  31 4^ 
laga  and  other  ports  ol  Spoiu,  When  dried 
atid  |ireaerved,  they  ll«  called  miiin*^ — - 
Whether  or  ml  the  vine  will  erer  he  eolti- 
Vhled  to  any  advaiurnreniii  tiltnt  bl  Eng- 
hiud.  we  Ore  ttteompctent  to  fn-nu  n  c*jnee$ 
jmbjaient ;  hut  we  thinlt  it  due  to  Ur.  I  tfl- 
ment  Hoart\—  whu«e  akill  And  induitry  lm 
■.  ,..,,  1 1, TAi  i  ii  ally  iittesl)  hai*c  been  far 
many  year*  most  iucccasfiillj'  directed  to 
thin  end,— to  adviic  all  who  may  he  dc?l- 
rousi  uf  gleaning  euuijiJ  practical  and  useit- 
tiflc  sin  uionEjo.fi  on  thin  luu-tlCu  h 

of  hortiCi.dtiJ.re,  to  cnriiiilr  tin  • 
baa  piibhshcd  on  Itn  ijrirwrli  nn.l  cttlure, 
He  ha*  there,  niUit  iiau.ucsitionahlyk  dvtn 
examplen  »t  native  prodm>r!,T»rbicb  liola  "Ot 
on  cncmrnniiL'  proJrpeel  uf  our  hi  coming 
Independent  of  M 
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not  of  entering  into  competition  with  our 
continental  neighbours. — We  observe  that 
Mr.  H.  has  availed  himself  of  the  popular 
method  of  discussing  the  merits  of  his 
plans,  by  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  at 
the  Mechanics'  Institution,  "Winchester; 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  city,  he  says, 
is  highly  favourable  to  .the  growth  of  the 
vine.  Alluding  more  especially  to  the 
southern  coast  of  this  island,  where  alone 
the  solar  heat  is  sufficiently  powerful  to 
ripen  the  fruit,  he  emphatically  observed, 
that  "  every  cottager  should  possess  a  vine, 
which,  if  properly  treated,  would  produce 
him  sufficient  fruit  to  pay  his  rent. 

GRATE-8HOT,  in  artillery,  a  combi- 
nation of  small  shot  put  into  a  thick  canvass 
bag,  and  corded  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
cylinder. 

GRAPHITE,  in  mineralogy,  carburet  of 
iron ;  that  substance  used  for  pencils,  which 
is  very  generally  called  black-lead. 

GRAPHOM'ETER,  a  mathematical  in- 
strument, called  also  a  temi-circle,  whose 
use  is  to  observe  any  angle  whose  vertex  is 
at  the  centre  of  the  instrument  in  any  plane, 
and  to  find  how  many  degrees  it  contains. 

GEAP'NEL,  a  small  anchor  fitted  with 
four  or  five  flukes  or  claws,  used  to  hold 
boats  or  small  vessels. 

GRASSHOPPER,  in  entomology,  a  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Gryllut,  to  which  belong 
the  locust  and  cricket.  The  grasshopper 
of  our  fields  is  innocent  and  harmless. 

GRATITUDE,  an  agreeable  emotion,  in 
which  good-will  to  a  benefactor  forms  the 
ground-work.  Gratitude  for  benefits  re- 
ceived cannot  be  too  highly  cherished ;  for 
it  implies  a  feeling  and  generous  heart,  and 
a  proper  sense  of  duty. 

GRAVEL,  small  stones  or  pebbles,  in- 
termixed with  sand.  It  is  supposed  to  ori- 
ginate from  fragments  of  rocks  and  flints, 
worn  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  by  their 
mutual  attritions  into  rounded  and  other 
forms.  Its  red  colour  is  occasioned  by  the 
oxyde  of  iron,  and,  when  found,  it  affords 
evidence  of  a  sea-beach  having  once  been 
on  the  spot. Gravel,  in  medicine,  a  pain- 
ful disorder,  arising  from  a  gritty  matter 
concreting  into  small  stones  in  the  kidneys 
and  bladder. 

GRATER,  in  the  art  of  engraving,  a  tool 
by  which  all  the  lines,  scratches,  and  shades 
are  cut  in  copper,  &c. 

GRAVIM'ETER,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  specific  gravities  of  bodies. 

GRAVITATION,  in  physiology,  a  spe- 
cies of  attraction,  or  the  tendency  of  one 
body  towards  another,  in  consequence  of 
its  gravity.  Thus,  a  body  elevated  above  the 
earth  tends  to  fall,  that  is,  it  gravitatet  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  earth;  and  the 
planets  are  supposed  to  gravitate  towards 
the  sun,  or  centre  of  the  solar  system.  The 
following  remarks  on  gravitation,  from 
Moscley[s  Illustrations  of  Science,  are  so 
descriptive  of  its  universality,  that  we  can- 
not resist  the  temptation  of  copying  them : 
"  Gravitation  is  fixed  in  matter  eternally 
and  inseparably.  No  lapse  of  time  wears  it 
away,  no  modification  of  circumstances  in 


which  it  can  be  placed — no  appliance  of 
artificial  means— or  power  of  other  natural 
forces  upon  it,  removes  or  can  remove  the 
slightest  conceivable  portion  of  it.  Tou 
may  crush  the  parts  of  a  body  into  a  pow- 
der, apply  to  it  the  power  of  heat,  and  melt 
it  into  a'  liquid— or  you  may,  by  a  yet  in- 
tenser  application  of  heat,  dilate  it  into  a 
gas ;  you  may  make  of  it  a  chemical  solu- 
tion ;  bring  it  again  to  its  original  form  of  a 
solid— analyse  it  again  and  again— com- 
bine and  rccombine  it ;  through  all  these 
changes  you  will  not  in  the  slightest  con- 
ceivable degree  have  affected  the  gravity  or 
weight  of  any  one  of  its  particles.  Not  only 
is  the  power  of  gravitating  thus  unalterably 
infixed  in  matter,  but  it  is  infixed  in  it  uni- 
versally. There  is  no  place  on  the  earth's 
surface  where  there  is  matter  and  not 
weight— there  is  no  matter  known  to  exist 
in  our  system  of  the  universe  which  does 
not  gravitate;  and  if  we  carry  on  our  in- 
quiries beyond  the  limits  of  our  system, 
into  the  fathomless  depths  of  space,  we  find 
there  the  stars  gravitating  towards  one 
another."  The  vie  inertia,  says  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  is  a  passive  principle  by  which 
most  bodies  persist  in  their  motion  or  rest, 
receive  motion  in  proportion  to  the  force 
impressing  it,  and  resist  as  much  as  they 
are  resisted.  By  this  principle  alone  there 
never  could  have  been  any  motion  in  the 
world ;  some  other  principle  was  necessary 
for  putting  bodies  into  motion ;  for,  from 
the  various  compositions  of  two  motions, 
it  is  certain  that  there  is  not  always  the 
same  quantity  of  motion  in  the  world.  But 
by  rrason  of  the  tcnariri  :'  '  ^  the  at- 
tritmu  uj  Lhtiir  parts,  and  the  u>  eness  of 
elasticity  in  MiMsf  imuum  <•*  much  more 
aiH  Hi  t><5  k*t  than  got,  and  is  ji'v  .ys  upon 
thu  decay.  Tliur*!  is  therefore  .-■  ecessity 
of  causer viti it  nud  weruiNiin  ,;,  y  active 
priv,i'L|ilrB ;  aiid  such  it  tlic  ■  - 1 ■  ■  of  gra- 
vity, hy  Mliic-Ji  the  jjlunt-tt  and  o  ;tskeep 
tbuir  nrnrtinn  iti  Ihcir  athn,  hjiJ  !  ■  dies  ac- 
quire irtfnl  iiLfititm  in  falling,  4.E. 

UBAVITT,  gfkcmt,  n  tii  ■  relative 
gr-in  -i  5  ill"  ni'iT  bihijr  lit  iLiliManrc, .  "isidercd 
with  regard  tu  scone  iHult  buiij  vhichis 
auuuHMi  a*  a  standard  of.  >n;aud 

thfi  bUuiiLnxd,  by  universal  ewwent  and 
practice,  is  rain-water,  on  account  of  its 
being  less  subject  to  variation  in  different 
circumstances  of  time,  place,  &c,  than  any 
other  body,  whether  solid  or  fluid.  It  hap- 
pens that  a  cubic  foot  of  rain  water  weighs 
1000  ounces  avoirdupois.  Consequently, 
assuming  this  as  the  specific  gravity  of 
rain-water,  and  comparing  all  other  bodies 
with  this,  the  same  numbers  that  express 
the  specific  gravity  of  bodies,  will  at  the 
same  time  denote  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  each  in  avoirdupois  ounces,  which 
is  a  great  convenience  in  numerical  com- 
putations. From  the  preceding  definition 
we  readily  draw  the  following  laws  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  bodies,  viz.  1.  in  bodies 
of  equal  magnitude,  the  specific  gravities 
arc  directly  as  the  weights,  or  as  their  den- 
sities; 2.  in  bodies  of  the  Bame  specific 
gravities,  the  weights  will  be  as  the  magui- 
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tudes ;  3.  in  bodies  of  equal  weights,  the 
specific  gravities  are  inversely  as  the  mag- 
nitudes ;  4.  the  weights  of  different  bodies 
are  to  each  other  in  the  compound  ratio  of 
their  magnitudes   and   specific  gravities. 
Ilenrc,  it  is  obvious,  that,  of  the  magni- 
tude, weight,  and  specific  gravity  of  a  body, 
any  two  being  given,  the    third   may  be 
'  found ;  and  wc  may  thus  find  the  magni- 
i  tude  of  bodies,  which  are  too  irregular  to 
admit  of  the  application  of  the  common 
,  rules  of  mensuration  ;  or  we  may,  by  know- 
ing the  specific  gravity  and  magnitude,  find 
■  the  weight  of  bodies  which  are  too  ponder- 
ous to  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
balance  or  steelyard ;  or  lastly,  the  magni- 
i  tude  and  weight  being  given,  we  may  as- 
certain their  specific  gravities.    The  most 
wi  '  accurate  and  concise  mode  of  ascertaining 
|  o      the  density  of  liquids,  is  to  employ  a  small 
!  **     glass  measure  with  a  very  short,  narrow 
neck,  and  adjusted  to  hold  exactly  1000 
grains  of  distilled  water.    The  vessel  being 
tolled  with  any  other  liquid,  the  weight  of 
it  is  observed/and  thence  its  relative  den- 
sity to  water  may  be  found  by  merely  strik- 
ing off  three  decimal  places.    At  each  ope- 
ration the  glass  must  be  carefully  rinsed 
with  pure  water,  and  again  dried,  by  heat- 
ing it,  and  then  sucking  out  the  humified 
air  by  the  help  of  a  slcuder  inserted  tube. 
If  fluids  of  various  densities,  and  not  dis- 
posed to  unite  in  any  chemical  affinity,  be 
poured  into  a  vessel,   they  will   arrange 
themselves  in  horizontal  strata,  according 
to  their  respective  densities,  the  heavier 
always  occupying  a  lower  place. 

GRAV'ITl,  Centre  or,  in  mechanics, 
is  a  point  within  a  body,  through  which,  if 
a  plane  pass,  the  segments  on  each  side 
will  equiponderate ;  that  is,  neither  of  them 
can  move  the  other.  Hence,  if  the  descent 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  be  prevented,  or  if 
the  body  be  suspended  by  its  centre  of  gra- 
vity, it  will  continue  at  rest  in  equilibrium 
in  any  position.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
parallelogram  or  cylinder,  or  any  prism 
whatever,  is  in  the  middle  point  of  the  axis, 
and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  circle  or  any 
regular  figure,  is  the  same  as  the  centre  of 
magnitude.  The  common  centre  of  gravity 
of  two  bodies  is  a  point  so  situated  in  a 
right  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  two 
bodies,  that  if  the  point  be  suspended,  the 
two  bodies  will  equiponderate  and  rest. 
Thus  the  point  of  suspension  in  a  balance 
or  steelyard,  where  the  two  weights  equi- 
ponderate, is  the  common  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  two  weights. 

GRAY'LING,  in  ichthyology,  a  voracious 
fish  of  the  genus  Salmo,  larger  than  a  trout, 
and  of  a  silvery  gray  colour.    It  is  found 
I  in  clear  rapid  streams  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
I  rope,  and  is  much  esteemed  as  food. 
I      GRAYWACKE,  in  geology,  a  remarkable 
I  kind  of  rock  or  stone,  composed  of  grains 
J  or  fragments  of  different  minerals,  chiefly 
of  quartz,  felspar,  siliceous  slate,  and  argil- 
lite.    These  several  ingredients  are  united 
by  an  indurated  argillaceous  substance,  or 
the  interstices  between  the  larger  fragments 
are  filled  by  the  same  materials  which  form 


the  larger  parts  of  the  rock,  but  in  grains 
so  comminuted  as  to  resemble  a  homoge- 
neous cement.  It  is  of  various  colours, 
generally  inclining  to  some  shade  of  gray 
or  brown. 

GREBE,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of  the 
genus  Colymbun  and  Jnteret,  of  several  spe- 
cies. 

GREEK  CHURCH,  that  portion  of 
Christians  who  conform*  in  their  rr*ed, 
usages,  and  efcttCfc  Rfnuxnmiiit,  H  the 
vitro  of  Uhruttanity  mtrodoccd  into  che 
former  f. J  reek  rsuiiirr-,  n i ■  •  1  ice 

the  fifth  FciLiur*r  under  the  [nmwcbt  of 
Cnn*»aTitiiir.|.|.>r    AUvnuilii  l    \.p  ad 

Jill  HWll  IIU,  like  tii  l-  ILiHcuni  f  n.th<i)ir\  this 
dniroh  rcroOTUfli*  twA  sources  nf  donnae, 
the  liililn  alilI  timiitirm,  mirier  which  IruC  it 
cinijirehemk  dtol  eftrf  those  ctoetriMl  which 
were  i>r&lly  ifrJiwrM  by  the  apritth*,  but 
abut  thru?  which  havp  Iwn  nhurovcd  of  by 
the  father*  of  the  Greek  rhurrfc.     It  is  the 

Omjr    tuiutu    wuiLu    liuiiio    iuat    the    iioly 

Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  only,  thus 
differing  from  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches,  which  agree  in  deriving  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Like 
the  Catholic  church,  it  has  seven  sacra- 
ments—baptism, chrism,  the  eucharist  pre- 
ceded by  confession,  penance,  ordination, 
marriage,  and  supreme  unction;  but  it  is 
peculiar  in  holding  that  full  purification 
from  original  sin  in  baptism  requires  an 
immersion  three  times  of  the  whole  body  in 
water,  whether  infants  or  adults  are  to  be 
baptized,  and  in  joining  chrism  (confirma- 
tion) with  it  as  the  completion  of  baptism. 
It  rejects  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  predestination,  works  of 
supererogation,  indulgences,  and  dispen- 
sations ;  and  it  recognizes  neither  the  nope 
nor  any  one  else  as  the  visible  vicar  of  Christ 
on  earth.  In  the  invocation  of  the  saints, 
in  their  fasts,  relics,  &c.  they  are  as  zealous 
as  the  Romanists ;  it  may  be  said,  indeed, 
that  the  services  of  the  Greek  church  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  outward  forms. 
This  is  the  religion  of  Russia ;  the  eccle- 
siastical establishment  of  which  consists 
in  a  holy  synod,  four  metropolitans,  eleven 
arch-bishops,  nineteen  bishops,  12,500  pa- 
rish churches,  and  425  convents,  fifty-eight 
of  which  are  connected  with  monastic 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  clergy. 
The  Greek  church,  under  the  Turkish  do- 
minion, remained,  as  far  as  was  possible 
under  such  circumstances,  faithful  to  the 
original  constitution.  The  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  exercises  the  highest  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  over  the  Greeks  in  the 
whole  Turkish  empire  ;  but  they  labour 
under  many  disabilities,  among  which  is  a 
heavy  poll-tax,  under  the  name  of  "ex- 
emption from  beheading." 

GREEK  FIRE,  a  combustible  compo- 
sition invented  by  the  Greeks  in  the  middle 
?jes,  during  their  wars  with  the  Arabs  and 
urks.  It  consists  of  naptha,  bitumen, 
sulphur,  gum,  &c. 

GREEK  LANGUAGE.  The  language  of 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Greece,  the 
Pelasgi,  was  already  extinct  in  the  time  of 
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Herodotus,  who  asserts  that  it  was  different  | 
from  the  Hellenic,  and  adds,  that  it  is  pro- 
bable the  Hellenes  have  retained  their  ori- 
ginal language.  From  the  great  number  of 
Hellenic  tribes  of  the  same  race,  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  there  would  be  different 
dialects,  th«  knowledge  of  which  is  the 
more  necessary  for  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  language,  since  the  writers 
of  this  nation  have  transmitted  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  different  dialects  in  the  use 
of  single  letters,  words,  terminations,  and 
expressions,  and  that  not  merely  to  cha- 
racterise more  particularly  an  individual 
represented  as  speaking,  but  even  when 
they  speak  in  their  own  person.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  distinguish  three  leading  dialects, 
according  to  the  three  leading  branches  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Jtolic,  the  Doric,  and  the 
Ionic,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  the 
mixed  Attic  dialect.  At  what  time  this 
language  first  began  to  be  expressed  in 
writing,  has  long  been  a  subject  of  doubt. 
According  to  the  general  opinion,  Cadmus, 
the  Phoenician,  introduced  the  alphabet 
into  Greece.  His  alphabet  consisted  of 
but  sixteen  letters ;  four  are  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Palamedes  in  the  Trojan 
war,  and  four  more  by  Simonides  of  Ceos. 
As  the  Ionians  first  adopted  these  letters, 
and  the  Athenians  received  them  from 
them,  the  alphabet  with  twenty-four  letters 
is  called  the  Ionic.  Those  who  have  most 
carefully  studied  the  subject,  believe  that 
the  use  of  the  alphabet  became  common  in 
Greece  about  550  years  before  Christ,  and 
about  as  long  after  Homer.  In  Homer's 
time,  all  knowledge,  religion,  and  laws  were 
preserved  by  memory  alone,  and  for  that 
reason  were  put  in  verse,  till  prose  was  in- 
troduced with  the  art  of  writing.  The  Greek 
language,  as  preserved  in  the  writings  of 
the  celebrated  authors  of  antiquity,  as 
Homer,  Hesiod,  Demosthenes,  Aristotle, 
Plato,  Xenophon,  &c.  has  a- great  variety  of 
terms  and  expressions,  suitable  to  the 
genius  and  occasions  of  a  polite  and  learned 
people,  who  had  a  taste  for  arts  and  sciences. 
In  it,  proper  names  are  significative ;  which 
I  is  the  reason  that  the  modern  languages 
i  borrow  so  many  terms  from  it.  "When  any 
J  new  invention,  instrument,  machine,  or  the 
like,  is  discovered,  recourse  is  generally  had 
I  to  the  Greek  for  a  name  to  it ;  the  facility 
wherewith  words  are  there  compounded, 
affording  such  as  will  be  expressive  of  its 
use  :  such  are  barometer,  hygrometer,  mi- 
croscope, telescope,  thermometer,  &c  But 
of  all  sciences  medicine  most  abounds  with 
[  such  terms;  as, diaphoretic, diagnosis,  diar- 
j  rhoea,  hemorrhage,  hydrophobia,  ptbisis, 

atrophy,  &c. Modern  Greek,  or  Romaic. 

The  Greek  language  seems  to  have  pre- 

i  served  its  purity  longer  than  any  other 

known  to  us ;  and  even  long  after  its  purity 

was  lost,  the  echo  of  this  beautiful  tongue 

,  served  to  keep  alive  something  of  the  spirit 

j  of  ancient  Greece.  All  the  supports  of  this 

,  majestic  and  refined  dialect  seemed  to  fail, 

!  when  the  Greeks  were  enslaved  by  the  fall 

of  Constantinople  (A.n.  1543.)    All  the  cul- 

I  tivated  classes  who  still  retained  the  pure 


Greek,  the  language  of  the  Byzantine 
princes,  either  perished  in  the  conflict,  or 
took  to  flight,  or  courted  the  favour  of  their 
rude  conquerors  by  adopting  their  dialect. 
In  the  lower  classes  only  did  the  common 
Greek  survive  the  vulgar  dialect  of  the 
polished  classes.  But  the  Greek  spirit,  not 
yet  extinguished  by  all  the  adversities  the 
nation  had  undergone,  finally  revived  with 
increasing  vigour,  and  even  the  love  of  song 
kept  aUve  some  sparks  of  patriotic  sen- 
timent. From  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  external  circumstances  have 
greatly  favoured  the  progress  of  education 
in  Greece;  schools  have  been  established; 
and  the  language  itself,  which  in  its  de- 
gradation was  not  destitute  of  melody  and 
flexibility,  gained  energy  and  vivacity  from 
the  efforts  of  several  patriotic  individuals, 
who  endeavoured  to  oring  it  nearer  the 
ancient  classic  dialect.  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  England,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Canning,  much  was  done 
towards  the  mental  improvement  of  the 
modern  Greeks,  and  the  Greek  spirit  was 
gradually  developed.  An  Ionic  Greek  uni- 
versity was  opened  at  Corfu  in  1834.  It 
consists  of  four  faculties,  for  theology,  law, 
medicine,  and  philosophy.  Its  chancellor 
was  lord  Guildford.  Publications  of  all 
kinds  have  appeared ;  and  effectual  means 
have  been  taken  by  scholars  of  first-rate 
abilities,  to  enrich  and  ennoble  the  modern 
Greek  language  from  the  classic  treasures 
of  their  accomplished  ancestors. 

GREEN'-CLOTH,  in  British  polity,  a 
board  or  court  of  justice  held  in  the  count- 
ing-house of  the  British  monarch's  house- 
hold, and  composed  of  the  lord-steward 
and  inferior  officers.  To  this  court  is  com- 
mitted the  charge  and  supervision  of  the 
royal  household  in  matters  of  justice  and 
government,  with  power  to  correct  all  of- 
fenders, and  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
verge,  or  jurisdiction  of  the  court-royal, 
which  extends  every  way  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  gate  of  the  palace.  Without  a  war- 
rant first  obtained  from  this  court,  no  ser- 
vant of  the  household  can  be  arrested  for 
debt. — It  takes  its  name  from  a  green-cloth 
spread  over  the  board  at  which  it  is  held. 

GREEN'-FINCH,  in  ornithology,  a  spe- 
cies of  FrinaiUa,  the  feathers  of  which  are 
of  a  greenish  hue,  with  the  wings  and  tail 
variegated  with  yellow. 

GREEN-HOUSE,  or  Conservatory,  a 
glazed  building,  erected  for  sheltering  and 
preserving  the  tender  exotic  plants,  which 
will  not  bear  to  be  exposed  to  the  open  air 
during  the  winter  season. 

GREENSTONE,  in  geology,  a  rock  of 
the  trap  formation,  consisting  of  horn- 
blend  and  felspar  in  the  state  of  grains  or 
small  crystals. 

GREGARIOUS,  in  natural  history,  an 
epithet  for  such  animals  as  herd  together 
in  flocks. 

GREGORIAN.  The  Gregorian  year,  in 
chronology,  is  a  correction  of  the  Julian 
year.  In  the  latter,  every  secular  or  hun- 
dredth year  is  bissextile:  in  the  former 
every  one  in  four.   This  reformation,  which 
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was  made  by  pope  Gregory  XIII,  a  j>.  168/2, 
is  alto  called  the  New  ttylt. 

GRENADE,  a  hollow  shell  or  globe  of 
iron,  tilled  with  combustibles,  and  thrown 
out  of  a  howitzer.  There  is  also  a  smaller 
kind,  thrown  by  hand,  which  are  called 
hand-areuadet.  These  were  originally  used 
by  soldiers,  who,  from  long  service  and  dis- 
tinguished brayery,  were  selected  for  the 
service ;  and  hence  the  name  of  grenadier*, 
who  now  form  the  first  company  of  a  bat- 
talion. 

GREN'ATITE,  a  mineral  of  a  dark  red- 
dish brown  colour,  sometimes  called  pris- 
matic garnet.  It  occurs  imbedded  in  mica 
slate,  and  in  talc,  and  is  infusible  by  the 
blow-pipe. 

GRIFFIN,  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
ancients,  and  in  heraldry,  an  imaginary 
animal,  represented  with  four  legs,  wings, 
and  a  beak ;  the  upper  part  representing  an 
eagle,  and  the  lower  part  a  lion.  By  this 
form  the  ancients  intended  to  give  an  idea 
of  strength  and  swiftness  united,  with  an 
extraordinary  vigilance  in  guarding  what- 
ever was  intrusted  to  its  care.  This  hybrid 
animal  was  supposed  to  watch  over  mines 
of  gold  and  hidden  treasures,  and  was  con- 
secrated to  the  sun. 

GRISETTE  (French),  originally  meant 
a  dress  of  coarse  gray  cloth,  worn  by  the 
females  of  the  lower  classes ;  hence  it  is 
used  for  the  females  themselves.  In  the 
language  of  the  theatres,  griectte  signifies 
an  intriguing  young  girl,  of  the  class  of 
toubrettet. 

GROAT,  a  silver  coin,  first  struck  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  before  whose  time  the 
English  had  no  silver  coin  larger  than  a 
penny.  It  has  since  been  used  as  a  money 
of  account  equal  to  fourpence. 

GROSS,  in  commerce,  the  number  of 
twelve  dozen.— —Groat-weight,  the  weight 
of  merchandize  or  goods,  with  the  dross, 
bag,  cask,  &c.  in  which  they  are  contained, 
for  which  an  allowance  is  to  be  made  of 
tare  and  tret.  This  being  deducted,  the 
remainder  of  real  weight  is  denominated 

neat  or  net  weight. Jdvowaon  in  grots, 

in  law,  an  advowson  separated  from  the 
property  of  a  manor,  and  annexed  to  the 
person  of  its  owner. 

GROSS'BEAK,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of 
the  genus  Loxia.  It  is  of  a  fiery  red  co- 
lour, except  round  the  bill  and  on  the 
throat,  which  is  black.  It  is  to  be  met 
with  in  North  America,  and  is  called  the 
Virginia  nightingale,  on  account  of  the 
fineness  of  its  song. 

GROSS'ULAR,  in  mineralogy,  a  scarce 
kind  of  garnet,  so  named  from  its  green  co- 
lour. 

GROTES'QUE,  a  word,  as  applied  to 
painting,  sculpture,  &c.,  which  denotes  ir- 
regularity of  form  and  proportions.  In  its 
more  common  acceptation,  it  means  ludi- 
crous, whimsical,  extravagant. 

GROUND,  in  painting,  the  surface  on 
which  figures  or  other  objects  are  repre- 
sented. In  etching,  a  gumous  composition 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  metal  to  be 
etched,  to  prevent  the  nitric  acid  from  eat- 


ing, except  in  such  places  where  this 
ground  is  opened  with  the  point  of  a  needle. 

In  manufactures,  the  principal  colour, 

to  which  others  are  considered  as  orna- 
mental.  In  music,  the  name  given  to  a 

composition  in  which  the  base,  consisting 
of  a  few  bars  of  independent  notes,  is  con- 
tinually repeated  to  a  continually  varying 
melody.— —To  gain  ground,  to  obtain  an 

advantage;  to  prevail. Ground-angling, 

fishing  without  a  float,  with  a  piece  of  lead 

fixed  a  few  inches   from   the  hook. 

Ground-atk,  a  young  shoot  from  the  stump 

of  an  ash. Ground-bait,  bait  for  fish 

which  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  water. 

Ground-floor,  the  lower  floor,  or  that 

which  is  on  the  basement.— —Ground-ivy, 
in  botany,  a  well  known  plant,  the  Gle- 
choma  htderacea.—Groundplatet,  in  ar- 
chitecture, the  outermost  pieces  of  timber 
lying  on  or  near  the  ground,  framed  into 

one  another  with  mortises  and  tenons. 

Ground-plot,  the  ground  on  which  a  build- 
ing is  placed. Ground-rent,  rent  paid  for 

the  privilege  of  building  on  another  man's 
ground,  and  generally  held  on  a  long  lease. 
— Ground-  tackle,  in  ships,  the  ropes,  &c. 
belonging  to  anchors. 

GROUND'SEL,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Seneekio,  of  several  species. 

GROUP,  in  painting  and  sculpture,  an 
assemblage  of  figures  or  other  objects.—— 
Grouping  is  the  art  of  so  combining  and  ba- 
lancing the  parts  as  to  produce  an  harmo- 
nious effect. 

GROUSE,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of  the 

Enus  Tetrao,  of  which  there  are  several 
ads,  as,  the  black  game,  red  game,  ptar- 
migan, white  grouse,  ruffed  grouse,  &c. 
The  distinguishing  mark  of  this  genus  is  a 
naked  band,  often  of  a  red  colour,  in  place 
of  an  eyebrow.  They  are  wild,  shy,  and 
almost  untameable ;  dwelling  in  forests  and 
barren  countries,  far  from  man  and  culti- 
vation. 

GROVE,  a  small  wood  or  cluster  of  trees 
with  a  shaded  avenue,  or  a  wood  imper- 
vious to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

GRUB,  the  worm  or  maggot  produced 
from  the  beetle,  which  afterwards  becomes 
a  winged  insect. 

GRUINA'LES,  in  botany,  one  of  Lin- 
nssus's  natural  orders  of  plants,  containing 
the  geraniums,  flax,  lignum  vita?,  &c. 

GRTL'LUS,  in  entomology,  the  name  of 
the  cricket  and  locust  kind,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  grasshoppers,  make  only  one 
genus  of  insects,  the  characteristics  of 
which  are  these :  the  antennse  setaceous ; 
the  exterior  wings  membranaceous  and 
narrow ;  the  thorax  compressed  and  angu- 
lated ;  and  the  legs  formed  for  leaping. 

GRYPH'ITE,  or  Crowstohb,  an  oblong 
fossil  shell,  narrow  at  the  head,  which  is 
very  hooked,  and  wider  towards  the  extre- 
mity, where  it  ends  in  a  circular  limb. 

GUAIAC,  or  GUAIA'CUM,  a  resinous 
substance  procured  from  a  tree  (the  Guai- 
cum  officinale)  growing  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  much  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant. 

GUA/NA,  in  zoology,  a  species  of  lizard, 
found  in  South  America. 
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GUAN'ACO,  in  zoology,  the  lama,  or 
camel  of  South  America,  m  a  wild  state. 

GUAN'O,  a  substance  of  a  dark  yellow 
colour,  and  of  a  strong  ambrosial  smell.  It 
is  found  in  large  quantities  on  the  coasts 
of  Peru  and  other  parts  of  South  America, 
and  appears  to  be  the  accumulation  of  the 
excrements  of  innumerable  flocks  of  birds. 
It  is  such  an  excellent  manure,  that  it 
forms  an  extensive  and  profitable  branch 
of  trade. 

GUA'RA,  in  ornithology,  the  Tantalus 
ruber,  a  Brazilian  bird,  which  when  first 
hatched  is  black,  afterwards  changes  to 
gray,  and  then  to  a  bright  red  colour. 

GUAR'ANTOR,  one  who  engages  to  see 
that  the  stipulations  of  another  are  per- 
formed ;  also,  one  who  engages  to'  secure 
another  in  any  right  or  possession. 

GUARANTY,  or  GUARANTEE',  an 
undertaking  or  engagement  by  a  third 
party,  that  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty,  or 
the  engagement  or  promise  of  another  shall 
be  performed. 

GUARD,  the  duty  of  guarding  or  defend- 
ing any  post  or  person  from  an  attack  or 
surprise.    Also,  the  soldiers  who  do  this 

duty. Guard,  in  fencing,  a  posture  or 

action  proper  to  defend  the  body. Fan- 
guard,  in  military  affairs,  a  body  of  troops, 
either  horse  or  foot,  that  march  before  an 
army  or  division,  to  prevent  surprise  or  give 

notice  of  danger. Rear-guard,  a  body  of 

troops  that  march  in  the  rear,  for  a  like 

purpose. Life-guards,  a  body  of  select 

troops,  whose  especial  duty  is  to  defend  the 
person  of  a  prince  or  chief  officer. 

4JUARDANT,  in  heraldry,  having  thC 
face  turned  towards  the  spectator. 

GUARDIAN,  in  law,  a  person  appointed 
by  will,  or  otherwise,  to  superintend  the 
education  and  property  of  a  minor,  to  whom 
the  guardian  is  bound  to  account,  after  the 
child  is  of  age,  under  responsibility  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  for  the  just  performance 
of  the  trust.  • 

GUARDS,  in  a  particular  sense,  the 
troops  that  are  designed  to  guard  the  royal 
person  and  palace ;  and  which  consist  both 
of  horse  and  foot.  In  Britain,  the  house- 
hold troops  or  guards  consist  of  the  life- 
guards, the  royal  regiment  of  horse-guards, 
and  three  regiments  of  foot-guards.——* 
Yeomen  of  the  Guards,  a  band  of  body- 
guards instituted  by  Henry  VIII.  in  the 
year  1545.  Their  dress  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  time  of  their  founder.  One  hundred 
are  by  rotation  on  duty,  and  there  are 
seventy  more,  out  of  whom  the  place  of  any 
of  the  hundred  who  die  is  supplied.— 
National  guard*,  a  military  body  which  has 
acquired  historical  importance  in  the  poli- 
tics of  France,  originated  with  the  revolu- 
tion, but  underwent  many  changes  both 
during  Napoleon's  sway  and  under  the  re- 
stored  Bourbons.  It  was  abolished  in  April, 
1827,  for  having  demanded  the  removal  of 
Villele's  ministry ;  but  was  revived  at  Paris 
during  the  popular  commotion  in  July, 
1830,  which  ended  in  seating  Louis  Philippe 
on  the  throne.— Guard-ship,  a  vessel  of 
war  appointed  to  superintend  the  marine 


affairs  of  a  harbour  or  river,  to  see  that  the 
ships  not  in  commission  have  their  proper 
watch-word  kept  duly,  by  sending  her 
guard-boats  round  them  every  night;  and 
to  receive  seamen  who  are  impressed  in 
time  of  war. 

GUA'VA,  in  botany,  an  American  tree, 
and  its  fruit,  of  the  genus  Psidium.  There 
are  two  varieties,  the  pyr\ferum  or  white 
guava,  and  the  pomi/erum  or  red  guava. 
The  fruit  or  berry  is  large  and  oval-shaped, 
like  the  pomegranate,  and  is  of  an  agree- 
able flavour. 

GUDGEON,  in  ichthyology,  a  small 
fresh-water  fish,  of  the  genus  Cpprimu. 

GUEBRE8,  a  Persian  sect,  who  still 
worship  fire  as  an  emanation  or  emblem  of 
the  Deity. 

GUELFS,  or  GUELPHS,  the  name  of  a 
family,  composing  a  faction  formerly  in 
Italy,  whose  contests  with  a  rival  faction, 
called  the  Ghibelines,  was  the  cause  of 

much  misery  and  bloodshed. The  wars 

of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelines  became  the 
struggle  between  the  spiritual  and  secular 
power.  The  popes,  who  endeavoured  to 
reduce  the  German  emperors  to  acknow- 
ledge their  supremacy,  and  the  cities  of 
Italy,  struggling  for  independence,  and  de- 
liverance from  the  oppressive  yoke  of  these 
same  emperors,  formed  the  party  of  the 
Guelfs.  Those  who  favoured  the  emperors 
were  called  Ghibelines.— —A  branch  of  the 
Guelf  family  was  in  the  11th  century  trans- 
planted from  Italy  to  Germany,  where  it 
became  the  ruling  race  of  several  countries ; 
and  the  memory  of  this  ancient  name  has 
lately  been  revived  by  the  institution  of  the 
Hanoverian  Guelfic  order. 

GUILD,  a  company,  fraternity,  or  corpo- 
ration, associated  for  some  commercial  pur- 
pose t  of  which  every  member  was  to  pay 
something  toward  the  common  charge. 
The  ancient  guilds  were  licensed  by  the 
king,  and  governed  by  laws  and  orders  of 
their  own. 

GUILD'HALL,  the  chief  hall  of  the  city 
of  London,  for  holding  courts,  and  for  the 
meeting  of  the  lord-mayor  and  commonalty, 
in  order  to  make  laws  and  ordinances  for 
the  welfare  and  regulation  of  the  city.—— 
Guild-rents,  are  rents  paid  to  the  crown  by 
any  guild  or  fraternity :  or  those  that  for- 
merly belonged  to  religious  houses,  and 
came  to  the  crown  at  the  general  dissolu- 
tion of  monasteries. 

GUIL'LOTINE,  an  instrument  of  pub- 
lic execution,  for  beheading  persons  at  one 
stroke;  adopted  in  France  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Revolution,  as  affording  the 
least  barbarous  means  of  putting  criminals 
to  death.  The  invention  of  this  decapita- 
ting machine  has  been  erroneously  as- 
cribed to  Guillotin,  a  French  physician. 
It  was  merely  proposed  by  him,  and  adopt- 
ed by  the  convention,  as  being  less  igno- 
minious for  the  family  of  the  person  exe- 
cuted: and  the  first  criminal  suffered  by  it, 
at  the  Place  de  Grtee,  April  25th,  1792.  A 
similar  instrument,  called  mannara,  was 
used  in  Italy  for  beheading  criminals  of 
noble  birth :  the  maiden,  formerly  used  in 
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Scotland,  was  also  constructed  on  the  same 
principle. 

GUINEA,  an  English  gold  coin,  first 
coined  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  till 
lately  current  for  21*.  It  was  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  made  from  the  gold  that  was 
brought  from  Guinea,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa. 

GUIN'EA-HEN,  in  ornithology,  the 
Numida  meleagris,  an  African  fowl  domes- 
ticated in  Europe,  which  makes  a  harsh 
unpleasant  cry.  Its  colour  is  a  dark  gray, 
beautifully  variegated  with  small  white 
spots. 

GUIN'EA-PIG,  in  zoology,  a  quadruped 
of  the  genus  Cavia,  a  native  of  South  Ame- 
rica, but  now  domesticated  in  Europe.  It 
is  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  and  of  a  white 
colour,  variegated  with  black  and  light 
brown  spots. 

GUITAR',  a  musical  stringed  instru- 
ment, rather  larger  than  a  violin,  and  played 
with  the  fingers.  It  is  much  used  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  more  especially  in  the  former 
country,  where  there  are  few,  even  of  the 
labouring  class,  who  do  not  solace  them- 
selves with  its  practice. 

GU'LAUND,  in  ornithology,  an  aquatic 
fowl  inhabiting  Iceland.  In  size  it  is  be- 
tween a  goose  and  a  duck,  the  breast  and 
belly  white,  and  the  head  of  a  beautiful 
green. 

GULES,  in  heraldry,  the  red  colour. 

GULF,  iu  geography,  a  broad  capacious 
bay,  which,  when  very  extensive,  takes  the 
name  of  a  sea :  as  the  gulf  of  Venice,  also 
called  the  Adriatic  sea.  A  gulf  and  a  bay 
differ  only  in  extent:  we  apply  bay  to  a 
large  or  small  recess  of  the  sea,  but  gulf  is 

applied  only  to  a  large  extent  of  water. 

It  also  means,  a  deep  cavity  iu  the  earth, 
and  a  whirlpool. 

GULL,  a  marine  fowl  of  the  genus  larut, 
and  order  of  Jnaeret.  There  are  several 
species. 

GUM,  a  concrete  vegetable  juice,  of  no 
particular  smell  or  taste,  becoming  viscous 
or  tenacious  when  dissolved  or  moistened 
with  water ;  totally  dissoluble  into  a  liquid 
by  water ;  not  dissolving  in  vinous  spirits 
or  oils ;  burning  to  a  black  coal,  without 
melting  or  catching  flame:  and  suffering 
no  dissipation  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 
The  pure  gums  are  such  as  gum-arabic, 
tragacanth,  Senegal,  and  the  gum  of  cherry 
and  plum-trees. 

GUM-AR'ABIC,  a  gum  which  flows 
from  the  acacia,  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  &c.  It 
is  very  useful  both  in  medicine  and  the  arts. 

GUM'-LAC,  the  produce  of  an  insect 
which  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  branches  of 
a  tree  called  bihar,  in  Assam,  a  country 
bordering  on  Thibet,  and  elsewhere  in  Asia. 

GUM'- RESIN,  a  mixed  juice  of  plants, 
consisting  of  resin  and  an  extractive  mat- 
ter, which  has  been  taken  for  a  gummy 
substance.  The  most  important  species 
are  olibanum,  galbanum,  scammony,  gam- 
boge, euphorbium,  asafoetida,  aloes,  myrrh, 
and  gum-ammoniac.  Almost  all  the  gum- 
resins  are  medicinal  substances,  and  little 
employed  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 


GUM-SEN'EGAL,  a  gum  resembling 
gum-arabic,  brought  from  the  country  of 
the  river  Senegal,  in  Africa. 

GUM-TRAG'ACANTH,  the  gum  of  a 
thorny  shrub  of  that  name  in  Crete,  Asia, 
and  Greece.  It  is  employed  in  calico- 
printing,  and  by  shoemakers. 

GUN,  a  fire-arm,  or  weapon  of  offence, 
which  forcibly  discharges  a  ball,  shot,  or 
other  offensive  matter,  through  a  cylin- 
drical barrel,  by  means  of  gunpowder.  The 
larger  species  of  guns  are  called  cannon ; 
and  the  smaller  kinds  are  called  muskets, 
carbines,  fowling-pieces,  &c  The  gun  is 
supposed  to  have  been  used  in  Asia  at  a 
very  early  date;  but  it  was  not  invented  in 
Europe  before  the  14th  century.  Roger 
Bacon,  about  the  year  1380,  suggested  the 
possibility  of  applying  the  preparation 
since  called  gunpowder  to  the  purposes  of 
war ;  but  the  idea  of  blowing  a  body  to  a 
distance  bv  its  power  was  produced  by  its 
accidentally  doing  so,  in  the  laboratory  of 
Bartholomew  Schwartz,  a  German  monk. 
Guns  were  originally  made  of  iron  bars, 
soldered  together,  and  strengthened  with 
iron  hoops;  an  example  of  which  is  still 
preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

GUN'NERT,  the  science  of  using  artil- 
lery against  an  enemy  judiciously,  and  to 
the  greatest  effect.  Besides  an  accurate 
acquflintiuire  with  the  jnannjronkcnt  of  ord- 
nan  re  Eif  all  kind*,  ihc  range  and  force  of 
every  kind,  ibc  tbitm'  and  direcUoh  neces- 
sary Jhr  «ljsTHrflnE  dilute*!,  tlitrir  materials, 
the  fnhrirati-iD  ami  tfftrft  of  gunpowder, 
&c.i  Ihr  aPtilfcrtiT  inunneftr-l*  u>  m&truct 
his  men  in  thrlr  several  cxcrrSnes,  and  be 
thorough k  niN[1iniriH4d  wish  aH  the  tap  Lies 
nevevsfy  in  the  art  of  at  lick  ami  J.-ii  ace: 
he  mint  bp  proriiciilly  skilled  iti  throwing 
up  hailtrira  nmiothtrfleld-wcrfci;  bt  must 
understand.  iMJifheninliri  (partipularlv  the 
doctnnc  of  twrw,  to  calculate  the  path  of 
tbf  Wit,  ;  nii.l  have  same  knowledge  of 
nnjclijuiir*. 

i   '  ■•'>'>]  i KK,  a  coiupiisinoii  nf  nitre, 

sulphur,  and  charcoal,  mixed  and  reduced 
to  fine  powder,  and  usually  granulated.  It 
is  in  the  highest  degree  combustible,  and, 
by  means  of  its  elastic  force,  explodes  with 
great  intensity. 

GUN'ROOM,  in  ships,  an  apartment  un- 
der the  great  cabin,  where  the  gunner  and 
his  menprepare  their  cartridges,  &c. 

GUNTER'S  CHAIN,  in  mensuration, 
the  chain  commonly  used  in  measuring  or 
surveying  land,  so  called  from  Mr.  Gunter, 
the  inventor.  The  chain  is  66  feet  in 
length,  an  1  i-  divided  mi  .  i-io  link*  of  7.92 
inches  ea  i  •  mnsrriucully  an  ilcjt  ul   '   ad 

is  equal  in  1<j  -{U-ire  rhaimi. Bmttr1* 

Line,  a  \o.  ■n:\uu  4  hue,  usually  gmdunred 

upon   sea  -si.  Aft, fimifrr't  Q*u- 

drant,  the  -iinpluM  f'.inn  flf  itmiftdrant,  pro- 
vided witli  two  sig-til-hiilMj  and  a  string  and 
bob  of  lea'.,  hy  which  vertical  an*lra  may, 
for  ordina ■■••  p  irtt  - -■  -,  b*  <>tpriniiic4.  The 
faceof  thi' ..jiifiilraui  in  alio  provided  with 
scales  and  t  utile!*,  ufeDfui  in  dialling,  iurvey- 
tag,  &c. 

GUN'WALE,  or  GOTTNEL,  the  upper- 
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most  wale  of  a  ship,  or  that  piece  of  timber 
which  reaches  on  either  aide  from  the 
quarter  deck  to  the  forecastle,  being  the 
uppermost  bend  which  finishes  the  upper 
works  of  the  hull. 

GUR'HOFITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  subva- 
riety  of  magnesian  carbonate  of  lime,  found 
near  Gurhoff,  in  Lower  Austria.  It  is  snow- 
white,  and  has  a  dull,  slightly  conchoidal, 
or  even  fracture. 

GUR'NARD,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of 
several  species,  of  the  genus  Trigla.  The 
head  is  loricated  with  rough  lines,  or  bony 
plates,  and  there  are  seven  rays  in  the  mem- 
branes of  the  gills. 

GUSTO,  that  which  excites  pleasant 
sensations  in  the  palate  or  tongue.  Figu- 
ratively this  word  is  used  for  intellectual 
taste. 

GUT,  the  intestinal  canal  of  an  animal. 
It  extends,  with  many  circumvolutions, 
from  the  pylorus  to  the  vent ;  is  composed 
of  three  coats,  and  is  attached  to  the  body 
by  a  membrane  called  the  mesentery.  The 
thin  and  small  parts  are  called,  by  anato- 
mists, the  duodenum,  the  ilium,  and  the 
jejunum;  the  large  and  thick  parts  are  call- 
ed the  ceecum,  the  colon,  and  the  rectum. 
By  means  of  this  canal,  the  undigested  and 
unabsorbed  parts  of  food  are  conveyed  from 
the  stomach  and  discharged. 

GUTTA  SERE'NA,  a  disease  in  the  re- 
tina of  the  eye,  which  deprives  the  patient 
of  his  sight.'  Its  cause  is  ascribed  to  an 
obstruction  of'  the- optic  nerve,  which  may 
proceed  from  a  palsy  in  the  nerve,  from  a 
suppression  of  usual  haemorrhages,  from 
ulcers  healed  too  soon,  or  from  an  epilepsy. 
Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  Lectures  on  Surgery, 
observes,  "  The  term  gutta  serena  is,  per- 
haps, nearly  synonymous  with  amaurosis; 
however  there  is  this  distinction  between 
them,  that  amaurosis  is  a  general  term  ap- 
plied to  all  affections,  whatever  may  be 
their  degree,  of  the  nervous  structure  of 
the  eye,  while  gutta  terena  is  rather  applied 
to  the  complete  Btate  of  blindness,  which 
arises  from  the  affection  of  the  nerve,  when 
it  is  fully  established." 

GUT,  in  marine  language,  is  a  large  slack 
rope,  extending  from  the  head  of  the  main- 
mast to  that  of  the  fore-mast,  to  sustain  a 
tackle  for  loading  or  unloading.  Also,  a 
rope  used  to  keep  a  heavy  body  steady  while 
hoisting  or  lowering. 

GYMNA'SIARCH,  in  antiquity,  the  di- 
rector of  the  gymnasium.  He  had  two  de- 
puties under  him ;  the  one  called  wy  starch, 
who  presided  over  the  athleUe,  and  super- 
intended the  wrestling,  the  other,  gymnas- 
tes,  who  had  the  direction  of  all  the  otner 


GYMNA'SIUM,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
the  name  given  by  the  Spartans  to  the  pub- 
lic building  where  the  young  men,  naked, 
exercised  themselves  in  leaping,  running, 
throwing  the  discus  and  spear,  wrestling, 
Ac.  They  were  afterwards  very  common 
in  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  imitated,  very 
much  augmented  and  iinpffcved,  at  Rome. 
They  were  not  single  edifices,  but  a  knot  of 
buildings  united,  being  so  capacious  as  to 


hold  many  thousands  of  people  at  once,  and 
having  room  enough  for  philosophers,  rhe- 
toricians, and  the  professors  of  all  other 
sciences,  to  read  their  lectures ;  and  wrest- 
lers, dancers,  &c.  to  exercise  at  the  same 
time  without  the  least  disturbance  or  inter- 
ruption. The  most  renowned  gymnasia  at 
Athens  were  the  Lyceum,  Academia,  and 
Cynosarges. 

GYMNASTICS,  the  art  of  performing 
the  several  bodily  exercises,  as  wrestling, 
running,  fencing,  dancing,  &c.  Modern 
gymnastics  are  intended  chiefly  for  the  pre- 
servation and  promotion  of  health. 

GYMNO80PHIST8,  a  sect  of  Indian 
philosophers,  who  went  barefooted  and 
scarcely  clad,  living  in  the  woods  and  on 
mountains,  and  subsisting  on  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth.  They  never  drank  wine, 
and  maintained  a  Ufe  of  celibacy.  They 
believed  in  the  immortality  and  transmi- 

Sation  of  the  soul ;  and  placed  the  chief 
ippmess  of  man  in  a  contempt  of  the 
goods  of  fortune,  and  of  the  pleasures  of 
sense. 

GYMN08PERMOUS,  in  botany,  having 
naked  seeds,  or  seeds  not  inclosed  in  a  cap- 
sule or  other  vessel. 

GYMNOTU8,  the  name  of  an  eel,  re- 
markable for  its  power  of  affecting  the 
nervous  system,  in  the  manner  of  electri- 
city. This  animal  and  the  torpedo,  on  dis- 
section, appear  to  have  an  arrangement  of 
muscular  plates  not  unlike  a  galvanic 
trough,  and  well  adapted  to  produce  the 
effect. 

GYNjE'CEUM,  among  the  ancients,  the 
apartment  of  the  women,  a  separate  room 
in  the  inner  part  of  the  house,  where  they 
employed  themselves  in  spinning,  weaving, 
and  needle-work. 

GYN'ARCHY,  or  GYN^ECOC'RACY, 
government  by  a  woman :  or  a  state  where 
women  are  legally  capable  of  the  supreme 
command.  Of  this  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
are  familiar  examples. 

GYNiECON'OMI,  certain  magistrates 
amongst  the  Athenians,  who  had  an  eye 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  women,  and  pun- 
ished such  as  forsook  the  line  of  propriety 
and  modesty.  A  list  of  such  as  had  been 
fined  was  put  up  by  them  upon  a  palm-tree 
in  the  Ceramicus.  The  gynctconomi  were 
ten  in  number,  and  differed  from  the  gyna- 
cocosmi ;  for  the  former  were  inspectors  of 
manners,  the  latter  of  dress. 

GYNAN'DRIA,  the  20th  class  of  the  Lin- 
naean  system  of  plants,  containing  nine 
orders;  Diandria,  Triandria,  Tetrandria, 
Pentandria,  Hexandria,  Octandria,  Decan- 
dria,  Dodecandria,  and  Polyandria,  with  the 
stamens  growing  on  the  pistils. 

GYPSOPH'ILA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  10  Decandria,  order  2  Digynia. 

GYFSUM,  or  Piaster  o*  Paris,  sul- 

5 mate  of  lime :  a  mineral  not  unfrequently 
bund  in  crystals,  often  in  amorphous  mas- 
ses. There  are  several  varieties;  as,  the 
foliated,  compact,  earthy,  granular,  snowy, 
and  branchy.  The  prevailing  colour  is 
white,  with  various  shades  of  gray,  blue, 
red  and  yellow.    When  properly  calcined 
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and  pulverized,  gypsum  is  mixed  with  water 
to  the  consistence  of  cream,  and  poured 
into  moulds  by  the  manufacturers  of  stucco 
ornaments  ana  statues,  when  they  are  dried 
in  proper  stoves.  During  the  consolidation 
of  the  plaster,  it  expands  into  the  finest 
lines  of  the  mould,  so  as  to  give  a  sharp  and 
faithful  impression.  The  virtues  of  gypsum 
in  fertilising  land  have  been  highly  ex- 
tolled ;  but,  from  repeated  experiments,  and 
comparative  failures,  it  does  not  appear  to 
deserve  the  encomiums  it  has  received. 

GYR'FALCON,  in  ornithology,  a  species 
of  Falco  or  hawk. 

GYRFNUS,  the  water-flea,  a  genus  of 
insects  of  the  order  eoleoptera.  They  are 
found  on  the  surface  of  waters,  on  which 
they  run  with  incredible  velocity ;  and  when 
attempted  to  be  taken,  they  plunge  to  the 


bottom,  drawing  after  them  a  bubble  very 
similar  to  a  globule  of  quicksilver.  The 
Gyrinut  natator  is  the  only  European  spe- 
cies: tbis  has  a  surface  so  bright  as  to 
shine  like  a  mirror  in  the  sun.  The  larva 
is  of  a  very  singular  shape,  having  a  length- 
ened body  furnished  with  many  lateral  ap- 
pendages down  the  body ;  and  is  a  highly 
curious  object  for  the  microscope.  When 
its  change  arrives  it  forms  for  itself  a  small 
oval  cell  or  case  on  a  leaf  of  some  water 
plant,  and  after  casting  its  skin  it  becomes 
a  chrysalis :  these  insects,  like  other  bee- 
tles, fly  only  by  night. 

GYR'OMANCY,  a  kind  of  divination  per- 
formed by  walking  round  in  a  circle  or 
ring. 

GYVES,  the  name  given  to  fetters  or 
shackles  for  the  legs. 


H. 


H,  the  eighth  letter  and  sixth  consonant 
of  the  English  alphabet.  It  is  not  strictly  a 
vowel,  nor  an  articulation ;  but  the  mark  of 
a  stronger  breathing  than  that  which  pre- 
cedes the  utterance  of  any  other  letter.  It  is 
E  renounced  with  a  strong  expiration  of  the 
reath  between  the  lips,  closing,  as  it  were, 
by  a  gentle  motion  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the 
upper,  and  the  tongue  nearly  approaching 
the  palate.  H  is  sometimes  mute,  as  in 
honour,  konett ;  also  when  united  with  g, 
as  in  right,  fight,  brovght.  In  which,  what, 
and  some  other  words  where  it  follows  to,  it 
is  sounded  before  it,  hwieh,  hwat,  &e.  II, 
among  the  Greeks,  as  a  numeral,  signified  8 ; 
in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages,  200,  and 

with  a  dash  over  it,  200,000. In  music, 

h  is  the  seventh  degree  in  the  diatonic 
scale,  and  the  twelfth  in  the  chromatic. 

HATBEAS-CORTUS,  in  law,  a  writ  for 
delivering  a  person  from  false  imprisonment, 
or  for  removing  a  person  from  one  court  to 
another.  It  is  accordingly  considered  as 
the  glory  of  British  jurisprudence,  and  the 
bulwark  of  personal  freedom.  By  the 
action  of  this  writ,  of  which  there  are  se- 
veral kinds,  adapted  to  different  occasions, 
relief  from  all  unjust  imprisonment  may 
be  obtained,  causes  removed  from  one 
court  to  another  for  the  promotion  of  jus- 
tice, and  prosecutors  compelled  to  bring 
the  prosecuted  to  open  trial,  instead  of  pro- 
longing his  imprisonment.  Thus  it  not 
only  protects  the  citizen  from  unlawful  im- 
prisonment at  the  suggestion  of  the  civil 
officers  of  the  government,  but  also  against 
groundless  arrests  at  the  suit  or  instigation 
of  individuals.  The  right  is,  however,  liable 
to  be  suspended ;  it  being  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  clothe  the  executive  with  an  extraor- 
dinary power,  as  the  Romans  were  in  the 
habit  of  choosing  a  dictator  in  emergencies, 
when  the  public  was  in  danger.    In  peace- 


able times  a  considerable  degree  of  liberty 
may  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  but 
in  troublesome  ones  the  executive  power 
should  have  every  possible  strength ;  and,  in 
conformity  with  these  experimental  truths, 
the  British  parliament  may,  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  by  temporary  suspension  of  every 
opposing  statute,  confide  even  absolute 
control  in  the  hands  of  the  administration, 
without  permanently  giving  up  one  iota  of 
freedom. 

HAB'ERGEON,  a  coat  of  mail  formerly 
worn  to  defend  the  neck  and  breast.  It  was 
formed  of  little  iron  rings  united,  and  de- 
scended from  the  neck  to  the  middle  of  the 
body. 

H  ABEN'DUM,  in  law,  a  word  of  form  in 
a  deed  or  conveyance,  which  must  consist 
of  two  parts,  viz.  the  premise*  and  the  ha- 
bendum (to  have  and  to  hold). 

HAB'IT,  in  philosophy,  an  aptitude  or 
disposition  either  of  mind  or  body,  acquired 
by  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act : 
thus  virtue  is  called  a  habit  of  the  mind ; 
strength,  a  habit  of  the  body.  All  natural 
habits,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  are  no 
other  than  the  body  and  mind  themselves 
considered  as  either  acting  or  suffering ;  or 
they  are  modes  of  the  body  or  mind  wherein 
either  perseveres  till  effaced  by  some  con- 
trary mode. Habit,  in  medicine,  denotes 

the  settled  constitution  of  the  body;  or  a 
particular  state  formed  by  nature,  or  in 
duced  by  extraneous  circumstances. 

HADE,  in  mining,  a  term  used  to  denote 
the  inclination,  or  deviation  from  the  ver- 
tical, of  any  mineral  vein.  Also  the  steep 
descent  of  a  Bhaft. 

HADDOCK,  a  fish  of  the  cod  kind,  which 
inhabits  the  northern  coast.  It  has  a  long 
body,  the  uppe*%>art  of  a  dusky  brown  co- 
lour, and  the  belly  of  a  silvery  hue. 

HAD'LEY'S  QUAD'RANT,  a  quadrant 
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that  is  particularly  used  for  taking  altitude* 
at  Bea. 

H/EMATITES,  or  Blood -stone,  in  na- 
tural history,  an  extremely  rich  and  fine 
iron  ore.  It  is  very  ponderous,  and  is  either 
of  a  pale  red,  a  deeper  red,  or  a  bluish  co- 
lour; usually  of  a  very  glossy  surface;  and 
when  broken,  of  a  fine  and  regularly  striated 
texture :  the  stria  converging  towards  the 
centre  of  the  body,  and  the  masses  natu- 
rally breaking  into  fragments  of  a  broad 
base  and  pointed  end,  appearing  something 
pyramidal. 

HEMATOCELE,  in  medicine,  a  hernia 
from  extravasation  of  blood. 

HEMORRHAGE,  a  flux  of  blood  from 
any  part  of  the  body,  proceeding  from  the 
rupture  of  a  blood-vessel,  or  some  other 
cause.  The  principal  causes  of  haemor- 
rhages are  plethora,  violent  commotions  of 
the  body,  hot  foods  and  liquors,  heat  of  the 
season,  and  a  sudden  cooling  of  the  body 
after  violent  heat  and  passion. 

HEMORRHOIDS,  in  medicine,  a  dis- 
charge of  blood  from  the  hemorrhoidal 
veins;  the  piles. 

HAGIOG'BAPHY,  sacred  writings.  The 
Jews  divide  the  books  of  the  Scriptures  into 
three  parts ;  the  Law,  which  is  contained  in 
the  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
the  Prophets,  or  Nevim;  and  the  Cetuvim, 
or  writing;  by  way  of  eminence.  The  latter 
class  is  called  by  the  Greeks  Hayiograpka, 
comprehending  the  books  of  Psalms,  Pro- 
verbs, Job,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemia,  Ruth, 
Esther,  Chronicles,  Canticles,  Lamen- 
tations, and  Ecclesiastes. 

HAIL,  in  meteorology,  globules  of  ice,  or 
vapour  more  intensely  frozen  than  when  it 
appears  in  the  form  of  snow,  and  falling 
from  the  clouds  in  showers  aud  storms. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  formed  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  where  the  cold 
is  extreme,  and  where  the  electric  matter 
U  t,-ty  rn-,v.r>u8.  In  these  circumstances, 
a  grssJ  tUtnber  of  particles  of  water  are 
br  ir  together,    where   they  are 

froicit,  &■).!  m  their  descent  collect  other 
pa  that  the  density  of  the  sub- 

stj  hail-stone  grows  less  and  less 

frt  tre;  this  being  formed  first  in 

th  egions,  and  the  surface  being 

eo  I  ■  1 1 . 1  i  ,  .he  lower.  Hailstones  assume 
varicmji  fibres;  some  are  round,  others 
anAuloF.  in  hers  pyramidical,  others  flat, 
an  les  they  are  stellated  with  six 

ra<  ystals  of  snow.     They  some- 

tit  ,h  a  velocity  of  seventy  feet  in 

a  seetmo,  eft  about  fifty  miles  an  hour :  their 
great  momentum,  arising  from  this  velocity, 
renders  them  very  destructive,  particularly 
in  hot  climates.  Showers  of  ice  and  freezing 
rain  are  related  to  have  fallen  in  different 
countries.  In  August,  1828,  there  was  a 
fall  of  solid  ice  at  Horsley  in  Staffordshire : 
some  of  the  pieces  were  three  inches  long 
by  one  inch  broad,  and  others  were  about 
three  inches  in  circumference,  and  quite 
solid.  A  recent  traveller  in  North  America 
relates,  that  twelve  years  since,  it  rained 
and  froze  as  it  fell  for  two  days  ;  the  trees, 
ships,  and  buildings  were  encrusted  with 


icicles ;  the  strongest  branches  of  the  trees 
fell  almost  every  minute  beneath  the  icy 
loads.  Mr.  Faux  says,  in  March,  1820,  at 
Newcastle,  Delaware  State,  "  I  bbw  the 
.effect  of  the  late  freezing  rain  on  the  trees, 
which,  over  an  extent  of  country  six  times 
as  large  as  England,  has  despoiled  trees  as 
completely  as  if  chain  shot  had  passed 
through  them  aU.  The  trees  and  shrubs 
are  laden  with  ice — a  weight  ten  times  that 
of  their  own  boughs.  Many  farmers  lost 
nearly  all  their  timber  and  orchards;  a  ship 
was  also  upset  by  the  great  weight  of  the 
ice  cohering  to  the  rigging."  The  pheno- 
mena attending  the  formation  and  fall  of 
hail  are  not  well  understood;  but  it  is 
certain  they  are  connected  with  electricity. 

HAIR,  in  physiology,  slender,  oblong, 
and  flexible  filaments,  growing  out  of  the 
pores  of  animals,  and  serving  most  of  them 
as  a  covering.  It  consists  of  the  bulb,  si- 
tuated  under  the  skin,  which  is  a  nervous 
vesicle,  and  a  trunk  which  perforates  the 
skin  and  cuticle,  and  is  covered  with  a  pe- 
culiar vagina  or  sheath.  The  colour  of 
human  hair  depends  on  the  medullary 
juice ;  but  there  are  also  general  differences 
of  it,  peculiar  in  some  degree  to  the  cli- 
mates. In  the  hottest  countries  it  is  very 
black ;  in  the  colder,  it  is  yellowish,  brown, 
or  inclining  to  red;  but  in  all  places  it 
grows  grey  or  white  with  age.  In  quad- 
rupeds, it  is  of  the  most  various  conforma- 
tion, from  the  finest  wool  to  the  bristles  of 
a  hog.  The  principal  constituent  parts  of 
hair  are  animal  matter,  oil,  silex,  sulphur, 
carbonate  of  lime,  &c. — The  Roman  youth 
before  the  age  of  puberty  wore  their  hair 
in  ringlets  upon  their  shoulders ;  but  about 
the  time  of  putting  on  the  toga  virilit,  they 
cut  it  short;  such  of  them,  at  least,  as 
wished  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
maccaronies  and  effeminate  coxcombs.  The 
hair  thus  cut  off  was  consecrated  to  Apollo, 
who  is  always  represented  with  flowing  hair, 
or  to  some  other  god,  under  whose  protec- 
tion they  supposed  themselves  to  be  more 

immediately  placed. Hair,  in  botany,  the 

down,  or  hair-like  threads  on  the  surface  of 
plants. 

HAIR  PENCILS,  in  painting,  arc  com- 
posed of  very  fine  hairs,  as  of  the  minever, 
the  marten,  the  badger,  the  polecat,  &c., 
which  are  mounted  in  a  quill  when  they  are 
small  or  of  moderate  size,  but  when  larger 
than  a  quill  they  are  mounted  in  white-iron 
tubes.  The  most  essential  quality  of  a  good 
pencil  is  to  form  a  fine  point,  bo  that  all  the 
hairs  may  be  united  when  they  are  mois- 
tened by  drawing  them  through  the  lips. 

HAIR'SBREADTH,  a  measure  of  length, 
equal  to  the  forty-eighth  part  of  an  inch. 

HALBERD,  or  HAL'BERT,  a  weapon 
something  like  a  spear,  formerly  carried  by 
the  Serjeants  of  foot  and  artillery. 

HAL'CYON,  in  ornithology,  a  name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  the  alcedo,  or  king- 
fisher ;  a  bird  that  was  said  to  lay  her  eggs 
in  nests,  on  rocks  near  the  Bea,  during  the 
calm  weather,  about  the  winter  solstice. 

Halcyon-days,  in  antiquity,  seven  days 

before,  and  as  many  after  the  winter  solstice. 
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HALF-BLOOD,  in  law,  relationship  by 
the  father's  or  the  mother's  side  only. 

HALF-MOON,  in  fortification,  an  out- 
work composed  of  two  faces,  forming  a 
salient  angle,  whose  gorge  is  in  the  form 
of.a  crescent  or  half-moon. 

HALIBUT,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of  the 

Knus  Pleuronectes.  It  has  a  compressed 
dy,  one  side  resembling  the  back,  the 
other  the  belly;  swims  on  its  side;  and 
both  eyes  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  head. 
It  grows  to  a  great  size,  sometimes  weigh- 
ing from  three  to  four  hundred  pounds, 
and  forms  an  article  of  food. 

HALIO'TIS,  the  Ear-shell,  in  conchp- 
logy,  a  simple  shell  without  any  hinge,  and 
formed  all  of  one  piece,  of  a  depressed  fi- 
gure, very  angular  at  the  mouth,  baring  an 
approach  to  the  spiral  form  at  the  summit, 
and  having  several  perforations  on  the  late- 
ral part  of  the  disk. 

HALLELUIAH,  a  word  signifying  praiie 
the  Lord,  or  praiie  ye  Jehovah.  It  is  met 
with  in  the  beginning  of  some  Psalms,  and 
the  end  of  others.  It  is  a  word  of  such 
liquid  fluency  and  harmonious  softness, 
that  it  is  retained  in  our  hymns  without 
translation.  In  conformity  with  the  Ger- 
man and  other  continental  languages,  in 
which  >  has  the  sound  of  y,  we  often  see  it 
written  Hallelujah;  but  to  pronounce  the 
word  with  the  English  sound  of  j  destroys 
its  beattty,  and  it  ought  never  to  be  so 
written. 

HAL'LIARD,  a  rope  or  tackle  for  hoist- 
ing or  lowering  a  sail. 

HALLUCINATION,  in  medicine,  (dy- 
sesthesia), erroneous  imagination.  Hallu- 
cinations of  the  senses  arise  from  some  de- 
fect in  the  organs  of  sense,  or  from  some 
unusual  circumstances  attending  the  ob- 
ject; and  they  are  sometimes  symptoms  of 
general  disease,  as  in  fevers.  Maniacal  hal- 
lucination* arise  from  some  imaginary  or 
mistaken  idea. 

IIA'LO,  in  physiology,  a  luminous  ring 
or  circle,  sometimes  white  and  sometimes 
coloured,  appearing  round  the  body  of  the 
sun,  moon,  or  stars ;  whose  light,  passing 
through  an  intervening  cloud,  gives  rise  to 
the  phenomenon.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  both  solar  and  lunar  haloes  are  heralds 
of  succeeding  changes  of  weather  from  dry 
to  moist ;  as  rain  generally  follows  in  pe- 
riods of  from  four  to  twenty-four  hours 
after  each  manifestation,  according  to  the 
brilliancy  of  its  appearance,  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  halo,  particularly  if  the  wind 
be  S.  or  3.  W.  And  that  these  indications 
generally  precede  the  indications  of  the 
barometer,  may  be  accounted  for  thus : — 
As  the  lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere 
becomes  condensed  (from  contrary  cur- 
rents or  other  causes),  it  is  better  qualified 
to  concentrate  by  reflection  the  rays  of  the 
sun  or  moon :  and  hence  a  halo  is  formed 
before  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  suffi- 
cient  to  act  upon  the  barometer.  Lunar 
haloes  are  more  easily  discovered  than  so- 
lar haloes,  because  the  lunar  rays  are  more 
feeble  than  the  solar ;  but  solar  haloes  may 
be  readily  discovered,  if  observers  would 


accustom  themselves  to  look  steadily  within 
a  few  degrees  of  the  sun,  when  he  has  risen 
from  10°  to  30° :  and  also  when  he  has 
about  the  same  altitude  in  the  evening  (as 
solar  haloes  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  at 
mid-day),  when  they  perceive  he  shines 
faintly,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of 
cloud. 

HAL'OOENE,  in  chemistry,  those  sub- 
stances which  form  compounds  of  a  saline 
nature,  by  their  union  with  metals,  as 
chlorine,  iodine,  &c 

HAM'ADRTAD,  in  the  heathen  mythol- 
ogy. «  wood-nymph,  feigned  to  live  and  die 
with  the  tree  to  which  it  was  attached. 

HAM'MOCK,  in  naval  affairs,  a  piece  of 
hempen  cloth,  six  feet  long,  and  three  feet 
wide,  gathered  together  at  the  two  ends  by 
means  of  a  clew,  and  slung  horizontally 
under  the  deck,  forming  a  receptacle  for  a 
bed.  In  preparing  for  battle,  the  ham- 
mocks, with  their  contents,  are  all  firmly 
corded,  taken  upon  deck,  and  fixed  in  va- 
rious nettings  so  as  to  form  a  barricade 
against  small  shot. 

HAM'SOKEN,  in  old  law-books,  signi- 
fies the  liberty  or  privilege  a  man  enjoys  in 
his  own  house.  It  is  also  said  to  signify  a 
franchise  granted  to  lords  of  manors,  by 
which  they  hold  pleas,  and  take  cognisance 
of  the  breach  of  that  immunity. 

HAM'STEIt,  in  zoology,  a  species  of  rat, 
the  Mus  ericetus,  or  German  marmot.  It 
is  of  the  size  of  a  water-rat,  and  is  remark- 
able for  two  bags  on  each  side  of  the  jaw, 
under  the  skin,  in  which  it  conveys  food  to 
its  winter  residence. 

HAN'APER,  an  office  in  chancery,  under 
the  direction  of  a  master,  whose  clerk  re- 
ceives all  fines  due  to  the  crown  for  seals  of 
charters,  patents,  commissions,  and  writs. 
It  is  supposed  he  formerly  deposited  the 
money  so  taken  in  a  kind  of  basket,  or  ham- 
per. There  is  also  an  officer  who  is  con- 
troller of  the  hanaper.  This  word  therefore 
answered  to  the  modern  exchequer. 

HAND,  in  anatomy,  an  important  mem- 
ber of  the  human  body,  which,  from  the 
facilities  it  affords  in  all  operatious,  and 
accuracy  in  ascertaining  the  magnitude, 
&c  of  extraneous  objects,  is  justly  consi- 
dered as  contributing  very  essentially  to  all 
that  is  cither  ingenious  or  scientific  in  the 
human  character.  It  consists  of  the  carpus, 
or  wrist;  the  metacarpus,  or  the  four  bones 

within  the  palm,  and  the  fingers. Hand, 

in  the  manege,  a  measure  of  four  inches,  by 
which  the  height  of  a  horse  is  computed ; 
Also  the  parts  of  a  horse ;  as  the  forehand, 
for  the  head,  neck,  and  fore-quarters;  the 
hind- hand,  which  includes  the  rest.  It  also 
denotes  the  horseman's  hand;  as,  the  spur- 
hand,  which  is  his  right  hand;  and  the 
bridle-hand,  which  is  his  left  hand.— — 
Hand,  in  heraldry,  is  termed  either  dexter 
(right),  or  sinister  (left) ;  and,  when  borne 


in  the  escutcheon,  is  supposed  to  signify 

power,  equity,  fidelity,  and  friendship. 

The  word  hand  is  also  used  in  a  great  va- 


riety of  senses,  far  too  numerous  for  inser- 
tion here,  both  literally  and  figuratively. 
HAND'SPIKE,   a  strong  wooden  bar, 
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used  as  a  lever  to  more  the  windlass  and 
capstan  in  heaving  up  the  anchor,  or  rais- 
ing any  weight  on  board  a  ship. 

HANSEATIC,  pertaining  to  the  Hanse 
towns,  or  to  their  confederacy.  The  Hanse 
towns  in  Germany  were  certain  commercial 
cities  which  associated  for  the  protection 
of  commerce  as  early  as  the  12th  century* 
To  this  confederacy  acceded  certain  com- 
mercial cities  in  Holland,  England,  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  until  they  amounted  to 
seventy-two,  which  for  centuries  com- 
manded the  respect  and  defied  the  power 
of  kings.  From  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century,  the  power  of  the  confederacy, 
though  still  very  formidable,  began  to  de- 
cline. This,  however,  was  not  owing  to  any 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  its  leaders,  but  to 
the  progress  of  that  improvement  it  had  done 
so  much  to  promote.  The  civilisation, which 
had  been  at  first  confined  to  the  cities, 
gradually  extended  over  the  contiguous 
country :  and  feudal  anarchy  was  everywhere 
superseded  by  a  system  of  subordination  and 
the  progress  of  the  arts.  At  present  it  only 
consists  of  the  cities  of  Hamburgh,  Lubeck, 
and  Bremen  ;  and  they,  indeed,  possess 
merely  the  shadow  of  their  former  state. 

HAPTINE88,  the  agreeable  sensations 
which  spring  from  the  enjoyment  of  good. 
It  consists  in  the  possession  not  only  of 
the  goods  of  the  body,  as  health,  strength, 
&c.  but  also  of  the  more  refined  goods  of 
the  mind,  as  knowledge,  memory,  taste,  and 
especially  the  moral  virtues,  magnanimity, 
fortitude,  benevolence,  &c.  That  state  is 
mostly  to  be  sought  after,  in  which  the 
fewest  competitions  and  disappointments 
can  happen,  which  least  of  all  impairs  any 
sense  of  pleasure,  and  opens  an  unexpected 
source  of  the  most  refined  and  lasting  en- 
joyments. That  state  which  is  attended 
with  all  those  advantages,  is  a  state  or 
course  of  virtue:  therefore,  a  state  of  virtue, 
in  which  the  moral  goods  of  the  mind  are 
attained,  is  the  happiest  state ;  and  he  only 
can  be  esteemed  really  and  permanently 
happy,  who  enjoys  peace  of  mind  in  the 
favour  of  the  Almighty. 

HARAN'GUE,  a  popular  oration,  gene- 
rally implying  loudness  or  declamation ;  and 
not  a  deliberate  and  argumentative  address 
or  discourse. 

HARBOUR,  a  port,  haven,  or  inlet  of 
the  sea,  in  which  ships  can  moor,  and  be 
sheltered  from  the  fury  of  winds  and  a 
heavy  sea. 

HARD-A-LEE,  in  seaman's  language, 
an  order  to  put  the  helm  close  to  the  lee 
side  of  the  ship,  to  tack  or  keep  her  head 

to  the  wind. Hard-a-weather,  an  order 

to  put  the  helm  close  to  the  weather  or 

windward  side  of  the  ship. Hard-a-port, 

an  order  to  put  the  helm  close  to  the  lar- 
board side. Hard-a-ttarboard,  an  order 

to  put  the  helm  close  to  the  starboard  side. 

HARD'NESS,  in  physiology,  that  quality 
in  bodies  whereby  tneir  parts  cohere  firmly 
together,  so  as  not  to  give  way  to  any  ex- 
ternal impulse,  nor  yield  inwards,  without 
breaking.  A  body,  says  M.  Hauy,  is  con- 
sidered more  hard  in  proportion  as  it  pre- 


sents greater  resistance  to  the  friction  of 
another  hard  body,  such  as  a  steel  file;  or 
as  it  is  more  capable  of  wearing  or  working 
into  such  other  body,  to  which  it  may  be 
applied  by  friction. 

HARIrWARE,  instruments  and  utensils 
of  every  kind  manufactured  from  metals, 
comprising  iron,  brass,  steel,  and  copper 
articles  of  all  descriptions.  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield  are  the  principal  seats  of  the 
British  hardware  manufactures ;  and  from 
these  immense  quantities  of  knives,  razors, 
scissars,  fire-arms,  gilt  and  plated  goods, 
&c.  are  supplied  to  an  extent  almost  in- 
credible. The  estimate  formed  by  Mr. 
M'Culloch  is  that  the  total  aggregate  va- 
lue of  the  iron  and  other  hardware  manu- 
factures of  England  and  Scotland  cannot 
be  reckoned  at  less  than  17,500,0002.  a  year ; 
affording  direct  employment,  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  trade,  for  at  least 
360,000  persons. 

HARE,  in  zoology,  Lepua  timid**,  a  ti- 
morous animal  of  exquisite  sight  and  hear- 
ing, with  long  ears,  large  eyes,  a  short  tail, 
and  a  divided  upper  lip.  It  is  a  beast  of 
chace,  and  is  sometimes  pursued  by  grey- 
hounds in  open  ground,  which  is  called 
coursing;  and  sometimes  by  harriers  or 
hare  hounds,  which  is  called  hare  hunting. 
It  subsists  on  a  great  variety  of  vegetables, 
particularly  those  which  possess  milky 
qualities;  the  bark  of  young  trees,  and 
their  tender  shoots  are  likewise  often  taken 
by  them  for  food.  It  produces  generally 
three  young  ones  at  a  time,  and  breeds  at 
least  three  times  m  a  year.  The  hare  seldom 

Suits  its  seat,  or  form,  as  it  is  called,  during 
tie  day,  unless  compelled  by  the  approach 
of  enemies ;  but  takes  its  range  for  food  and 
excursion  by  night,  always  returning,  it  is 
said,  to  her  habitation,  by  the  same  track 
by  which  it  was  left.  In  this  form  it  will 
sometimes  suffer  itself  to  be  approached  so 
nearly,  as  almost  to  be  trodden  upon  before 
it  starts  for  escape ;  the  first  advances  of 
the  enemy  having  probably  not  attracted 
its  attention,  and  those  which  immediately 
followed  being  attended  by  a  species  of 
fascination,  or  prostration  of  energy,  the 
frequent  effect  of  terror ;  but  at  length  the 
imminence  of  its  danger  rouses  every  nerve 
and  muscle  to  exertions  which  enable  it  to 
leave  its  enemies  at  a  considerable  distance. 
Its  fleetness  is  such  as  to  give  it  the  ad- 
vantage over  many  of  its  numerous  ad- 
versaries. Its  quickness  of  hearing,  and 
comprehension  of  sight,  by  which  last  it 
receives  the  impression  of  objects  on  almost 
every  side,  are  also  important  means  of  its 
protection. 

HA'REBELL,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Hyacinth**,  with  campaniform  or 
bell-shaped  flowers. 

HA'RE'SEAR,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Bupleurum. 

HA'RELIP,  a  single  or  double  fissure  of 
the  upper  lip,  by  which  it  is  divided  into 
two  or  three  parts,  and  thus  resembles  the 
lip  of  the  hare.  It  is  a  great  deformity,  but, 
fortunately,  is  easily  curable  by  undergoing 
certain  surgical  operations. 
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HAREM,  the  apartments  in  which  Mo*, 
salman  princes  confine  their  women,  who 
are  prohibited  from  the  society  of  other*. 
They  are  waited  on  by  female  slaves,  and 
guarded  by  black  eunuchs:  the  head  of  the 
latter  is  called  Kislar-aoq.  There  are  two 
kixlar-agas,  one  of  the  old,  the  other  of  the 
new  palace,  each  of  which  has  its  harem. 
The  one  is  occupied  by  the  women  of  former 
sultans,  and  those  who  hare  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  reigning  prince ;  the  ot  her 
by  such  as  still  enjoy  his  favour.  The 
lady  who  first  presents  him  with  a  male 
heir,  is  styled  the  sultana,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence. She  must  then  retire  into  the  old 
palace  ;  but  if  her  son  ascends  the  throne, 
she  returns  to  the  new  palace,  and  has  the 
title  of  sultana  valide.  She  ia  the  only 
woman  who  is  allowed  to  appear  without  a 
veil ;  none  of  the  others,  even  when  sick, 
are  permitted  to  lay  aside  the  veil,  in  the 
presence  of  any  one  except  the  saltan. 
When  visited  by  the  physician,  their  bed  is 
covered  with  a  thick  counterpane,  and  the 

Iiulse  felt  through  gauze.  The  life  of  the 
adies  of  the  imperial  harem  is  spent  in 
bathing,  dressing,  walking  in  the  gardens, 
witnessing  the  voluptuous  dances  performed 
by  their  slaves,  &c.  The  women  of  other 
Turks  enjoy  the  society  of  their  friends  at 
the  baths,  or  at  each  other's  houses,  appear 
in  public  accompanied  by  slaves  and  eu- 
nuchs, and  enjoy  a  degree  of  liberty  which 
increases  as  they  descend  in  rank.  But 
those  of  the  sultan  have  none  of  these  pri- 
vileges. It  is,  of  course,  only  the  richer 
Moslems  who  can  maintain  harems:  the 
poorer  classes  have  generally  but  one  wife. 

HAR'ICOT,  a  kind  of  ragout  of  meats 
and  roots. 

HARLEQUIN,  the  principal  character 
in  pantomime,  clad  in  a  party-coloured  dress, 
with  a  half-mask,  and  who  is  perpetually 
dancing,  leaping,  or  performing  tricks  with 
his  wonder-working  wand.  This  character 
was  first  introduced  into  Italian  comedy, 
where  he  united  extravagant  buffoonery 
with  great  corporeal  agility. 

HARMATTAN,  the  name  given  to  a 
prevailing  wind  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
which  is  of  a  peculiarly  dry  and  parching 

HARMONICA,  or  ARMON'ICA,  a  mu- 
sical instrument,  in  which  the  sound  is 
produced  from  glasses,  blown  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  form  of  hemispheres,  having 
each  an  open  neck  or  socket  m  the  middle. 
The  diameter  of  the  largest  glass  ia  nine 
inches,  and  that  of  the  smallest  three 
inches.  Between  these  there  are  twenty- 
three  different  sizes,  differing  from  each 
other  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
The  largest  glass  in  the  instrument  is  O, 
including  three  complete  octaves ;  and  they 
are  distinguished  by  painting  the  apparent 
parts  of  the  glasses  withinside,  every  semi- 
tone  white,  and  the  other  notes  of  the 
octave  with  the  seven  prismatic  colours ;  so 
that  glasses  of  the  same  colour,  (the  white 
excepted)  are  always  octaves  to  each  other. 
The  method  of  extracting  exquisite  tones, 
by  rubbing  the  finger  on  the  brim  of  drink- 


ing-ghtsses,  filled  with  water  in  different 
proportions,  was  an  old  discovery;  but  it 
remained  for  Dr.  Franklin  to  construct  the 
harmonica.  "The  advantages  of  this  in- 
strument,*' says  Dr.  Franklin,  "are,  that 
its  tones  are  incomparably  sweet  beyond 
any  other;  that  they  may  be  swelled  and 
softened  at  pleasure,  by  stronger  or  weaker 
pressures  of  the  finger,  and  continued  to 
any  length ;  and  that  the  instrument,  once 
well  tuned,  never  again  wants  tuning." 
Its  disadvantages  are,  the  difficulty  of  ad- 
justing the  tones  by  grinding;  the  extreme 
skilfumess  necessary  m  the  player;  and  the 
impracticability  of  performing  upon  it  many 
of  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  musical 
art ;  for  however  much  it  excels  all  others  in 
the  delicacy  and  duration  of  its  tones,  yet 
it  is  confined  to  those  of  a  soft  and  plain- 
tive character,  and  to  slow  solemn  move- 
ments. 

HARMONICS,  that  branch  of  music 
which  considers  the  differences  and  propor- 
tions of  sound. 

HARMONY,  in  music,  the  agreeable 
result  or  union  of  several  musical  sounds 
heard  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Natural 
harmony  consists  of  the  harmonic  triad  or 
common  chord.  Artificial  harmony  is  a 
mixture  of  concords  and  discords.  Figured 
harmony  is  that  in  which,  for  the  purpose 
of  melody,  one  or  more  of  the  parts  of  a 
composition  move,  during  the  continuance 
of  a  chord,  through  certain  notes  which  do 
not  form  any  of  the  constituent  parts  of 

that  chord. Harmony,  as   applied   to 

nature,  the  necessary  reciprocal  accordance 
of  causes  and  effects,  by  which  the  exist- 
ence of  one  thing  is  dependent  on  that  of 
another.— In  matters  of  literature,  we  use 
the  word  harmony  for  a  certain  agreement 
between  the  several  parts  of  the  discourse. 
In  architecture,  harmony  denotes  an  agree- 
able relation  between  the  parts  of  a  build- 
ing. In  painting,  it  signifies  the  union  or 
connection  between  the  figures,  with  res- 
pect to  the  subject  of  the  piece ;  and  also 
denotes  the  union  or  agreeable  mixture  of 
different  colours.-— Uamoay  of  the  sphere*, 
a  favourite  hypothesis  of  Pythagoras  and 
many  other  ancient  philosophers,  accord- 
ing to  which,  celestial  music,  imperceptible 
by  the  ears  of  mortals,  was  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  the  sweetly  tuned  motions  of 
the  stars  and  planets.  This  harmony  they 
attributed  to  the  various  proportionate  im- 
pressions of  the  heavenly  globes  upon  one 
another,  acting  at  proper  intervals. 

HARMON'ICAL  PROPORTION,  in 
arithmetic  and  algebra,  is  that  in  which 
the  first  term  is  to  the  third,  as  the  diffe- 
rence of  the  first  and  second  is  to  the 
difference  of  the  second  and  third:  thus 
2,  3,  6,  are  in  harmonica!  proportion,  be- 
cause 2:  6 :  :  1  :  3.  In  four  terms  the  1st 
is  to  the  4th  as  the  difference  of  the  1st  and 
2nd  is  to  the  difference  of  the  3rd  and  4th : 
that  is  9, 12,  16,  24,  are  in  harmonica!  pro- 

Eortion  because  9 :  24  :  :  3 :  8.  "To  find  an 
armonical  mean  proportion  between  two 
terms:''  Divide  double  their  product  by 
their  sum.    "To  find  a  3rd  term  in  hai- 
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monical  proportion  to  two  given  term*:" 
Divide  their  product  by  the  difference  be- 
tween doable  the  1st  term  and  the  2nd 
term.  "To  find  a  4th  term  in  harmonical 
proportion  to  three  terms  given:"  Divide 
the  product  of  the  1st  and  3rd  term  by  the 
difference  between  double  of  the  1st  and 
the  2nd  term. 

HARTdOST,  in  Grecian  History,  a  Spar- 
tan governor,  regulator  or  prefect. 

HAR'MOTOME,  in  mineralogy,  a  curi- 
ous substance,  called  also  Cross-stone,  on 
account  of  the  cruciform  figure  of  its  crys- 
tals, and  the  peculiarity  of  its  composition. 
It  chiefly  occurs  in  metalliferous  veins ;  its 
prevailing  colour  is  white ;  it  is  translucent 
or  semi-transparent,  and  hard  enough  to 
scratch  glass. 

HARP,  a  musical  stringed  instrument, 
of  a  triangular  figure.  It  stands  erect,  and, 
when  used,  is  placed  at  the  feet  of  the  per- 
former, who  produces  its  tones  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  both  hands 
on  the  strings.  Its  origin  is  very  variously 
ascribed;  but  whatever  it  may  have  been, 
its  invention  is  manifestly  very  ancient; 
for  it  appears  to  have  been  in  use  (under 
various  forms)  with  the  Egyptians,  He- 
brews, Greeks,  and  Romans.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  excelled  in  playing  on  the  harp. 
The  Irish,  Scots,  and  Welsh  also  made 
much  use  of  this  instrument ;  and  with  the 
Anglo-Normans  it  was  equally  popular. 
By  the  Welsh  laws,  a  harp  was  one  of  the 
things  that  were  necessary  to  characterize 
a  freeman  or  gentleman ;  and  none  could 
pretend  to  this  rank,  who  had  not  a  harp, 
and  was  not  able  to  play  upon  it.  By  the 
same  laws,  to  prevent  slaves  from  pretend- 
ing to  be  gentlemen,  it  was  expressly  for- 
bidden to  teach,  or  to  permit,  them  to  play 
upon  the  harp ;  and  none  but  the  king,  the 
king's  musicians,  and  gentlemen,  were  al- 
lowed to  have  harps  in  their  possession. 
The  modern  harp  forms  one  of  the  most 
elegant  objects  to  the  eye,  while  it  produces 
some  of  the  most  agreeable  effects  to  the 
ear,  of  any  instrument  in  use.  There  are 
generally  35  strings,  but  sometimes  the 
number  is  extended  to  43;  and  the  com- 
pass usually  extends  from  double  A  of  the 
bass  clef,  to  double  G  in  the  G  clef. 

HAR'PIES,  in  mythology,  three  rapa- 
cious winged  monsters,  supposed  to  be  the 
goddesses  of  storms,  and  called  Aello,  Ocy- 
pete,  and  Celoeno.  They  are  so  differently 
described  by  thd  poets,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say  any  thing  definite  concerning  them. 
Hesiod  represents  them  as  young  virgins, 
of  great  beauty;  Vossius  supposes  them  to 
be  three  winds :  but  both  poets  and  artists 
appear  generally  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
depicting  them  under  the  most  hideous 
forms. 

HARPOON',  an  iron  instrument,  formed 
at  one  end  like  a  barbed  arrow,  and  having 
a  rope  at  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of 
spearing  the  whale.  As  soon  as  the  boat 
has  been  rowed  within  a  competent  dis- 
tance of  the  whale,  the  harpooner  launches 
his  instrument ;  and  the  fish  being  wounded, 
immediately  descends  under  the  ice  with 


amazing  rapidity,  carrying  the  harpoon 
along  with  him,  and  a  considerable  length 
of  the  line,  which  is  purposely  let  down, 
to  give  him  room  to  dive.  Being  soon  ex- 
hausted with  the  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood, 
he  re-ascends,  in  order  to  breathe,  where  he 
presently  expires,  and  floats  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  water. Harpoon  Gun,  an  in- 
strument for  discharging  harpoons  at 
whales  in  preference  to  the  common  method 
of  the  hand.  It  consists  of  a  kind  of  swivel, 
having  a  barrel  of  wrought  iron,  about  two 
feet  long,  and  is  furnished  with  two  locks, 
which  act  simultaneously,  for  the  purpose 
of  diminishing  the  liability  of  the  gun 
missing  fire. 
HARPSICHORD,  a  musical  instrument 


with  strings  of  wire,  played  on  by  means  of 
keys,  the  striking  of  which  moves  certain 
little  jaeks,  which  also  move  a  double  row 


of  chords  or  strings,  stretched  over  four 
bridges  on  the  table  of  the  instrument. 
Since  the  invention  of  that  superior  instru- 
ment, the  grand  piano-forte,  the  use  of  the 
harpsichord  is  greatly  diminished. 

HARRIER,  a  small  hound,  with  an  acute 
sense  of  smelling,  kept  for  hunting  hares. 

HAR'ROW,  the  name  of  a  very  useful 
instrument  of  agriculture,  employed  to  pre- 
pare ploughed  land  for  the  seed,  and  to 
mix  the  seed  with  the  soil  after  it  has  been 
sown. 

HARTSHORN,  the  horns  of  the  com- 
mon male  deer,  to  which  very  extraordinary 
medicinal  virtues  were  once  ascribed,  but 
which  the  experience  of  late  years  has  con- 
siderably lessened.  The  articles  denomi- 
nated spirit  of  hartshorn  and  salt  of  harts- 
horn, though  formerly  obtained  from  the 
horns  of  different  species  of  deer,  are  now 
chiefly  prepared  from  bones.  The  former 
of  these,  which  is  a  volatile  alkali  of  a  very 
penetrating  nature,  is  an  efficacious  remedy 
in  nervous  complaints  and  fainting-fits; 
and  salt  of  hartshorn  has  been  successfully 
prescribed  in  fevers.  The  scrapings  or 
raspings  of  the  horns,  under  the  name  cf 
hartshorn  shavings,  are  variously  employed 
in  medicine.  Boiled  in  water,  the  horns  of 
deer  give  out  an  emollient  jelly,  which  is 
said  to  be  remarkably  nutritive.  The  jelly 
of  hartshorn  is  simply  gelatine ;  the  earth 
remaining  after  calcination,  is  phosphate  of 
lime;  the  salt  and  spirit  of  hartshorn  are 
muriate  of  ammonia,  with  a  little  animal 
oil. 

HAR'USPICE,  in  Roman  history,  a  per- 
son who  pretended  to  foretel  future  events 
by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  beasts  sacri- 
ficed, or  watching  the  circumstances  at- 
tending their  slaughter,  or  their  manner  of 
burning  and  the  ascent  of  the  smoke. 

HARVEST  JIOON,  an  epithet  applied 
to  those  moons  which,  in  the  autumnal 
months,  rise  on  successive  nights,  soon 
after  sunset,  owing  to  the  oblique  ascension 
of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  through  which 
the  moon  is  then  passing. 

HASTA'TI,  among  the  Romans,  were 
soldiers  armed  with  spears,  who  were  al- 
ways drawn  up  in  the  first  line  of  battle. 
These  were  picked  out  the  next  in  age  to 
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the  telite*.  At  last  they  laid  aside  the 
spear,  but  still  retained  their  name. 

HATCH'EL,  or  HACKLE,  a  tool  with 
which  flax  and  hemp  are  dressed.  It  con- 
sists of  long  iron  teeth,  regularly  set  in  a 
piece  of  board,  being,  in  fact,  a  large  kind 
of  comb  or  card. 

HATCH'ETINE,  in  mineralogy,  a  sub- 
stance of  the  consistence  of  soft  tallow,  of 
a  yellowish  white  or  greenish  yellow  colour, 
found  in  South  Wales. 

HATCHING,  the  maturation  of  the 
eggs  of  birds,  and  production  of  the  yoang 
ones  alive.  This  is  accomplished  either  by 
the  natural  warmth  of  the  body  of  the 
parent  bird,  or  by  artificial  heat.  [See 
IircuBATioir.] 

HATCH'MENT,  or  Punbbal  Achtbvb- 
mewt,  in  heraldry,  an  armorial  escutcheon, 
usually  placed  over  the  door  of  a  person  of 
distinction,  deceased,  and  which  points  out 
the  sex,  conjugal  connexion,  and  dignity  of 
the  person.  These  circumstances  are  de- 
noted by  the  form  and  accompaniments  of 
the  field,  and  the  colour  of  the  ground  of 
the  hatchment :  thus,  "  For  a  bachelor," — 
the  paternal  arms  are  painted  upon  a  shield, 
and  accompanied  with  helmet,  crest,  and 
motto,  and  with  the  ground  of  hatchment 
(namely,  the  vacant  canvass  on  each  side 
of  the  shield)  all  black.  "  For  a  single 
woman," — the  paternal  arms  are  painted 
upon  a  lozenge,  with  no  other  accompani- 
ment, or  ornament,  than  a  gold-cord,  loosely 
knotted,encompassing  the  field :  the  ground, 
in  this  case,  is  also  all  black.  "  For  a 
widow,"— the  paternal  arms  of  the  defunct 
are  impaled  With  those  of  her  late  husband, 
in  a  lozenge,  with  a  fancy  gold-ornament 
round  it ;  but  with  no  accompaniment ;  the 
ground  all  black.  "  For  a  married  woman 
leaving  a  husband,"— her  paternal  arms 
impaled  with  those  of  her  husband,  are 
pamted  upon  a  shield,  without  the  armorial 
accompaniment;  the  sides  of  the  shield 
being  only  ornamented.  In  this  case  the 
sinister  side  of  the  ground  is  black,  to  de- 
note the  death  of  the  wife ;  the  dexter  side 
white,  to  show  that  the  husband  is  living. 
"  For  a  married  man  leaving  a  widow,"— 
the  arms  as  before,  upon  a  shield,  with 
the  accompaniments  of  helmet,  crest,  and 
motto :  the  dexter  side  of  the  ground,  in 
this  case,  being  Hack;  the  sinister,  white. 
"  For  a  man  who  dies,  leaving  a  second 
wife,"— his  shield  of  arms  (not  impaled) 
together  with   the   accompaniments,   are 

Sainted  upon  a  black  ground.  On  the 
exter  side  of  the  shield  is  plaeed  a  small 
funeral  escutcheon,  bearing  his  paternal 
coat  impaled  with  that  of  his  first  wife,  the 
sinister  side  of  this  escutcheon  being  black, 
to  denote  her  death ;  and-  on  the  sinister 
side  of  the  shield  is  placed  another  escut- 
cheon, bearing  his  arms  impaled  with 
those  of  his  second  wife ;  the  dexter  side  of 
this  escutcheon,  being  painted  black,  to 
denote  his  death;  the  sinister,  white,  to 
show  that  his  second  wife  is  still  living. 
«'  The  peer,"  is  distinguished  by  his  coronet 
and  supporters;  *'  the  baronet,"  by  his 
badge;    "the  knight  companion,"  by  the 


motto  of  his  order;  and  "the  bishop,"  by 
his  mitre.  In  this  case  it  is  observable, 
that  as,  by  the  rules  of  heraldry,  the  arms 
of  the  office  take  precedency  of  those  of  the 
holder,  the  arms  of  the  diocese  are  always 
impaled  on  the  dexter  side,  those  of  the 
bishop  on  the  sinister  side,  of  the  escut- 
cheon :  consequently  on  the  hatchment  for 
a  bishop  the  sinister  (and  not  the  dexter) 
aide  of  the  ground  is  painted  black. 

HATCH'WAY,  in  ships,  a  square  or 
oblong  opening  in  the  deck,  affording  a 
passage  from  one  deck  to  another,  or  into 
the  hold  or  lower  apartments. 

HATTI-8HERIFF,  in  Turkish  polity, 
an  order  which  comes  immediately  from 
the  Grand  Signior,  who  subscribes  it  usually 
with  these  words : — "  Let  my  order  be  exe- 
cuted according  to  its  form  and  import." 
These  words  are  generally  edged  with  gold, 
or  otherwise  ornamented;  and  an  order 
given  in  this  way  is  irrevocable. 

HAUTBOY,  a  musical  wind  instrument, 
shaped  somewhat  like  the  flute,  but  spread- 
ing and  widening  at  the  bottom,  and 
sounded  through  a  reed. 

HAVERSACK,  a  kind  of  bag  of  strong 
coarse  linen,  to  carry  bread  and  provisions 
on  a  march. 

HAWFINCH,  in  ornithology,  a  species 
of  Loxia,  which  feeds  on  haws  and  cher- 
ries. 

HAWK,  a  bird  of  prey  of  the  eagle  and 
falcon  tribe,  the  two  principal  species  of 
which  are  the  sparrowhawk  and  the  gos- 
hawk, both  used  formerly  in  falconry. 
Most  of  the  species  are  rapacious,  feeding 
on  birds  and  small  animals. 

HAWK'ING,  the  exercise  of  taking  wild- 
fowl by  means  of  hawks,  usually  called  fal- 
conry. In  olden  times,  persons  of  high 
rank  rarely  appeared  without  their  dogs 
and  their  hawks;  the  latter  they  carried 
with  them  when  they  journeyed  from  one 
country  to  another;  and  sometimes  even 
when  they  went  to  battle,  and  would  not 

Eart  with  them  even  to  procure  their  own 
berty  when  taken  prisoners.  These  birds 
were  considered  as  ensigns  of  nobility;  and 
no  action  could  be  reckoned  more  dishon- 
ourable to  a  man  of  rank,  than  to  give  up 
his  hawk.  Upon  the  tapestry  of  Bayeaux, 
Harold  is  represented  approaching  the 
duke  of  Normandy,  with  his  hawk  upon 
his  hand.  Sometimes  hawks  formed  part 
of  the  train  of  an  ecclesiastic :  Becket  had 
hawks  and  hounds  of  every  description  with 
him,  when  he  went  to  the  court  of  France, 
as  ambassador  from  England.  Females  of 
distinction  were,  occasionally  represented 
with  hawks  on  their  hands,  as  we  know, 
from  an  ancient  sculpture,  in  the  church 
of  Milton-Abbey,  where  the  consort  of 
King  Athelstan  appears,  with  a  falcon  on 
her  hand,  tearing  a  bird.  The  Welsh  had  a 
saying  in  very  early  times,  that  "  you  may 
know  a  gentleman  by  his  hawk,  horse,  and 
greyhound."  Alfred  the  Great  is  said  to 
have  written  a  treatise  on  hawking;  and 
from  various  sources  the  pastime  may  be 
traced  in  high  favour,  to  the  end  of  the. 
Saxon  era.— — Hawking,  in  trade,  the  going 
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about  with  commodities  to  sell,  after  the 
manner  of  a  hawker. 

HAUYNE,  a  mineral  so  named  in  honour 
of  the  celebrated  abbe"  Hauy.  It  occurs  in 
Latium,  and  was  at  first  called  latialite;  it 
has  also  been  considered  as  allied  to  sap- 
pliire,  and  named  saphiri* ;  but  more  recent 
examination  of  its  properties  prove  it  to  be 
identical  with  the  species  called  larulite  by 
Hauy. 

HAWK'WEED,  in  botany,  a  plant  which 
bean  a  flower  in  the  form  of  a  marigold. 
There  are  several  genera  and  species  of 
plants  thus  designated. 

HAWSE,  a  sea  term,  for  the  situation  of 
the  cables  before  the  ship's  stern,  when  she 
is  moored  with  two  anchors  out  from  the 
bows,  as  'a  clear  or  open  hawse,'  'afoul 

hawse,'   &c. Hawse-hole,   a   cylindrical 

hole  in  the  bow  of  a  ship  through  which  a 

cable  passes. Hawser,  a  large  rope,  in 

size  between  a  cable  and  a  tow-line. 

HAWTHORN,  or  WHITE  THOEN,  in 
botany,  a  shrub  or  tree  of  the  genus  Crata~ 
ffus,  which  bears  the  red  berry  called  the 
haw.  It  grows  naturally  in  all  parts  of 
Europe ;  is  touch  used  for  hedges ;  and  is 
admired  both  for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage 
and  the  agreeable  perfume  of  its  blossoms. 

HAYWARD,  a  person  who  keeps  the 

common  herd  or  cattle  of  a  town. His 

office  is  to  see  that  the  cattle  neither  break 
nor  crop  the  hedges  of  inclosed  grounds ; 
and  to  impound  cattle  that  commit  tres- 
pass therein,  or  are  found  running  at  large 
in  the  public  roads,  contrary  to  law. 

HA'ZEL,  in  botany,  a  shrub  of  the  genus 
Corvlus,  having  male  flowers  growing  in 
long  cylindrical  aments  or  catkins,  at  re- 
mote distances  from  the  fruit  on  the  same 
tree.  The  nuts  grow  in  clusters,  and  are 
of  three  kinds,  the  common  hazel  nut,  the 
cob  nut,  and  the  filbert,  which  latter  are  the 
most  esteemed. 

HEAD,  in  anatomy,  the  superior  part  of 
the  body,  placed  on  the  neck,  and  consist- 
ing externally  of  the  face  and  the  hairy 
scalp ;  internally, -of  the  brain  and  the  me- 
dulla oblongata.  [See  Brain,  Face,  &c] 
The  whole  head  of  the  skeleton  is  sphe- 
roidical, composed  as  it  were  of  two  ovals  a 
little  depressed  on  each  sidei  one  of  them 
is  superior,  the  extremities  pointing  for- 
ward and  backward ;  the  other  is  anterior, 
the  extremity  being  turned  upwards  and 
downwards,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  one 
extremity  of  each  oval  meets,  and  is  lost  in 
the  other,  at  the  forehead. — In  general, 
the  human  head  may  be  considered  as  the 
standard,  which  may  be  traced,  with  grad- 
ual deviations,  through  the  different  classes, 
until  it  entirely  ceases  in  the  lower  orders 

of  animals. Head,   among  mechanics, 

the  upper  and  more  solid  part  of  inanimate 
bodies,  as  the  head  of  a  nail,  the  head  of  a 

gate,  the  head  of  a  hammer. Head,  in 

architecture,  an  ornament  of  carved  work, 
or  sculpture,  frequently  serving  as  the  key 
of  an  arch,  or  platband  on  other  occasions. 

• In  the  military  art,  the  Head  of  a  work 

is  the  front  of  it  next  the  enemy. 

HEAD'LAND,  a  point  of  land  lying  far- 


ther  out  at  sea  than  the  rest. Headland, 

in  husbandry,  is  taken  to  signify  the  upper 
part  of  land  left  for  the  turning  of  the 

plough. Head-line;  in  a  ship,  those  ropes 

of  ail  sails  which  are  next  to  the  yards,  and 
by  which  the  sails  are  made  fast  to  the 

yard. Head-tea,  is  when  a  great  wave  or 

billow  of  the  sea  comes  right  a-head  of  the 
ship,  as  she  is  in  her  course^-— Head-sails, 
those  which  belong  to  the  fore-mast,  and 
bowsprit. Head-stall,  that  part  of  a  bri- 
dle that  goes  about  the  head  ;  also,  a  kind 

of  halter. Head-quarters,  the  quarters  or 

place  of  residence  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  an  army^ 

HEAD-ACHE,  a  painful  sensation  in  the 
nervous  membranes  of  the  head,  produced 
by  various  causes,  and  attended  with  dif- 
ferent symptoms,  according  to  its  different 
degrees  and  the  place  where  it  is  seated. 

HEALTH,  that  condition  of  the  body,  in 
which  all  the  vital,  natural,  and  annual 
functions,  are  performed  easily  and  per- 
fectly, and  unattended  with  pain.  The 
most  perfect  state  of  health  is  generally 
connected  with  a  certain  conformation  and 
structure  of  the  bodily  organs,  and  well 
marked  by  certain  external  signs.  To  pre- 
serve health,  it  is  necessary  to  be  temperate 
in  food,  exercise,  and  sleep ;  to  pay  strict 
attention  to  bodily  cleanliness;  to  abstain 
from  spirituous  liquors,  and  to  guard  against 
excess  of  all  kinds.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
deified  health,  representing  it  under  the  fi- 

re  of  a  woman,  whom  they  supposed  to 
the  daughter  of  iBsculapius.  We  find 
the  name  of  the  goddess  Salus,  or  Health, 
on  many  medals  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
with  different  inscriptions,  as  Salus  publico, 
Salus  reipubliea,  Salus  Augusti,  tfc. 

HEAR'ING,  one  of  the  five  senses,  of 
which  the  ear  is  the  organ,  with  the  help  of 
the  auditory  nerves  and  membrane.  The 
curious  structures  of  the  labyrinth  and 
cochlea  of  the  ear  tend  to  make  the  weakest 
sounds  audible.  When  a  person  exercises 
great  attention  in  hearing,  the  membrana 
tympani  is  stretched  so  as  to  render  it  more 
susceptible  of  sounds,  and  better  prepared 
to  catch  even  the  most  feeble- vibrations  of 
the  air.     [See  Eab.] 

HEART,  in  anatomy,  a  hollow  mus- 
cular organ,  the  function  of  which  is  to 
maintain  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  It 
is  formed  of  a  firm,  thick,  muscular  tissue, 
composed  of  fibres,  interlacing  with  each 
other.  It  is  also  composed  of  nerves,  mem- 
branes, and  vessels.  It  is  divided  in  the 
middle. by  a  strong  partition,  and  on  each 
side  by  two  cavities,  called  ventricles,  one 
the  right,  or  pulmonic,  and  the  other,  the 
left,  or  systemic.  Attached  to  each  is  a 
cavity,  called  the  auricle,  and  from  each 
proceeds  a  large  tube,  called  an  artery,  one 
called  pulmonic,  and  the  other  aorta ;  the 
first  conveying  blood  to  the  lungs,  and  the 
other  expelling  it  through  the  system.  The 
blood  which  is  returned  from  the  veins  is 
black,  and  is  called  venous;  that  which 
leaves  the  heart  is  red,  and  is  called  arterial. 
The  two  auricles  contract  and  dilate  simul- 
taneously with  each  other,  as  do  also  the 
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two  ventricles.  The  dilatation  is  called 
diautole ;  the  contraction  tyetole.  The 
causes  of  the  alternate  contraction  and  di- 
latation of  the  heart  are  difficult  to  decide: 
they  are  entirely  involuntary,  and  dependent 
on  the  nervous  system.  By  what  means  the 
blood  is  made  to  penetrate  the  thousand 
windings  of  the  capillary  system,  and  what 
causes  impel  it  to  flow  back  through  the 
veins,  are  yet  subjects  of  dispute  among 
physiologists.  The  weight  of  the  human 
heart  .with  respect  to  the  weight  of  the 
body,  is  greater  in  children  than  in  grown 
persons,  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  2.  Hence 
the  weight  of  the  heart,  with  respect  to  the 
weight  of  the  body,  lessens  continually  from 
the  birth,  till  the  bodies  come  to  their  full 

growth. In  the  8criptures,  the  heart  is 

spoken  of  as  the  organ  of  sense,  or  seat  of 
the  understanding.  And  by  a  metonymy, 
it  is  used  for  an  affection  or  passion :  thus 
we  say,  in  speaking  of  love,  it  is  an  affair  of 
the  heart. 

HEAT,  or  CALORIC,  that  principle  in 
nature,  by  the  action  of  which  fluids  are 
evaporated,  and  solids  are  either  dissipated 
in  vapour,  or  rendered  fluid,  or  vitrified. 
Our  notions  of  the  nature  and  properties 
of  heat  may  be  assisted  by  the  following 
observations :— An  intimate  connection 
subsists  betwixt  light  and  heat,  though  it 
has  not  been  hitherto  discovered  on  what 
this  connection  depends.  Both  are  emit* 
ted  from  the  sun  with  the  same  velocity 
nearly ;  both  are  refracted  from  transparent 
bodies,  and  refracted  by  polished  surfaces; 
in  both,  the  matter  seems  exceedingly  rare, 
and  consequently  the  addition,  or  abstrac- 
tion of  either,  cannot  sensibly  affect  the 
weight  of  bodies,  into  which  they  are  intro- 
duced: their  parts  never  cohere,  but  mu- 
tually repel  each  other,  and  when  forcibly 
accumulated  they  fly  off  from  one  another 
in  all  directions.  Heat,  however,  differs 
from  light  in  this  particular,  viz.  the  latter 
produces  in  us  the  sensation  of  vision, 
whereas  the  former  excites  a  sensation 
which  we  call  by  the  name  of  the  substance 
itself.  Heat  attracts  other  bodies,  and  is 
attracted  by  them.  In  consequence  of  this 
mutual  attraction,  it  enters  into  other  sub- 
stances, combines  with  them,  and  occasions 
changes  in  them.— The  te—atum  of  heat  is 
produced  by  particles  of  heat  passing  into 
our  bodies,  and  that  of  cold  by  heat  passing 
out  of  them.  We  call  any  thing  hot,  when 
it  communicates  heat  to  bodies  in  its  vici- 
nity, and  cold  when  it  absorbs  heat  from 
them.  The  strength  of  the  sensation  de- 
pends on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  heat 
enters  or  leaves  our  bodies ;  and  this  rapi- 
dity is  proportional  to  the  difference  be- 
tween our  bodies  and  the  hot  or  cold  sub- 
stance, and  to  the  conducting  power  of  that 
substance.— —Heat  is  considered  one  of 
the  chief  agents  in  chemistry,  because  its 
most  obvious  sources  are  chiefly  referred 
to  the  general  head  of  chemical  combina- 
tion. Thus,  fire,  or  the  combustion  of  in- 
flammable bodies,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
violent  chemical  action  attending  the  com- 
bination of  their  ingredients  withtheoxygen 


of  the  air.  Animal  heat,  is,  in  like  man- 
ner, referable  to  a  process  bearing  no  re- 
mote analogy  to  slow  combustion,  by  which 
a  portion  of  carbon,  an  inflammable  princi- 
ple existing  in  the  blood,  is  united  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  in  respiration,  and  thus 
carried  off  from  the  system  t  fermentation 
is  nothing  more  than  a  decomposition  of 
chemical  elements  loosely  united,  and  their 
reunion  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  combina- 
tion.  Heat,  among  geographers,  the  heat 

of  different  climates,  which  arises  from  the 
different  angles  under  which  the  sun's  rays 
strike  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  added 
to  which,  the  heat  of  different  places  is 
either  increased  or  diminished  by  the  acci- 
dents of  situation,  with  regard  to  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  proximity  to  the  sea,  and 
the  like. Heat,  among  smiths  and  foun- 
ders, the  degree  of  heat  requisite  for  iron 
work,  namely,  the  blood-red  heat,  the  smal- 
lest degree;  the  flame,  or  white  heat,  the 
second  degree;  and  the  sparkling,  or  weld- 
ing heat,  which  is  the  strongest  degree. 

Heat,  in  racing,  a  certain  prescribed  dis- 
tance which  a  horse  runs  on  the  course. 

HEATH,  in  botany,  Erica,  a  genus  of 
beautiful  shrubby  plants,  of  which  more 
than  250  species  are  known.  Some  of  them 
are  natives  of  Europe,  and  grow  wild;  but 
the  greater  part  are  found  in  South  Africa, 
and  are  greatly  admired  on  account  of  their 
lasting  verdure,  their  light  foliage,  and  the 
elegance  of  their  flowers. 

HEAVEN,  literally  the  sky,  or  azure 
vault  which  spreads  above  us  like  a  hollow 
hemisphere,  and  appears  to  rest  on  the 
limits  of  the  horizon.  Modern  astronomy 
has  taught  us,  that  this  blue  vault  is,  in 
fact,  the  immeasurable  space  in  which  our 
earth,  the  sun,  and  all  the  planets,  revolve. 
In  metaphorical  language,  this  space  is 
called  the  abode  of  the  Deity,  and  the  seat 
of  the  souls  of  the  just  in  the  life  to  come. 
In  these  latter  senses,  it  is  sometimes  cal- 
led the  empyrean,  from  the  splendor  by 
which  it  is  characterized.  It  is  also  some- 
times called  the  firmament.  The  word 
which,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  is 
translated  firmament,  was  corrupted,  it  is 
said,  by  the  Septuagint  translators,  and 
should  be  rendered  expante  or  extension. 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  ykird  heaven;  and 
the  orientals  always  describe  seven  hea- 
vens, or  more.  The  foundation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  several  heavens  was  this :  the  an- 
cient philosophers  assumed  there  were  as 
many  different  heavens  as  they  saw  bodies 
in  motion:  they  considered  them  solid, 
although  transparent,  and  supposed  the 
blue  space  extended  over  our  heads  firm  as 
a  sapphire.  They  could  not  conceive  that 
otherwise  they  could  sustain  those  bodies ; 
and  they  deemed  them  spherical,  as  the 
most  proper  form  for  motion.  Thus,  there 
were  seven  heavens  'for  the  seven  planets, 
and  an  eighth  for  the  fixed  stars.  Ptolemy 
discountenanced  this  system.  He  said,  the 
deities  (by  which  name  he  calls  the  stars, 
for  they  were  adored  in  his  time),  moved  in 
an  ethereal  fluid.  It  was,  however,  by  very 
slow  degrees  that  men  became  acquainted 
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with  the  true  science  whjch  instructs  as  in 
the  laws  of  celestial  motion,  and  the  magni- 
tudes, distances,  &c.  of  those  effulgent  orbs 
which  deck  the  vast  expanse.  The  heavens 
then,  to  follow  the  path  of  the  Newtonian 
or  true  system,  are  filled  with  a  fluid  much 
finer  and  thinner  than  this  air,  and  extend- 
ing beyond  all  limits  of  which  we  have  any 
conception.  There  being  nothing  visible 
to  us  in  the  remote  part  of  the  heavens,  we 
can  onlyconsider  them  as  the  places  of  the 
stars.  We  shall  have  a  vast  idea  of  this 
space  if  we  consider  that  the  largest  of  the 
fixed,  stars,  which  are  probably  the  nearest 
to  us,  are  at  a  distance  too  great  for  the  ex- 
pression  of  all  that  we  cun  conceive  from 
figures,  and  for  all  means  of  admeasure- 
ment. The  sun,  which  in  that  little  space 
of  the  heavens  that  makes  the  system  of 
which  our  world  is  a  part,  is  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  a  fixed  star.  Round 
him  revolve  the  planets,  among  which  Ju- 

Eiter  alone  is  in  its  solid  contents  nine 
undred  times  as  large  as  our  earth.  But 
these  and  the  other  particulars  will  be  found 
under  separate  heads ;  to  which  we  refer. 

HEBDOM'ADARY,  a  member  of  a  chap- 
ter or  convent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  officiate 
in  the  choir,  rehearse  the  anthems  and 
prayers,  and  perform  other  services,  which 
on  extraordinary  occasions  are  performed 
by  the  superiors. 

HEBDOM'ARY,  a  solemnity  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  in  which  the  Athenians  sung 
hymns  in  honour  of  Apollo,  and  carried  iu 
their  hands  branches  of  laurel.  It  was 
observed  on  the  seventh  day  of  every  lunar 
month ;  hence  the  name. 

HE'BRAISM,  an  idiom  or  manner  of 
speaking  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  language. 

HE'BREW,  the  language  spoken  by  the 
Jew's,  and  which  appears  to  be  the  most  an- 
cient of  all  the  languages  in  the  world. 
The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  the 
only  pieces  to  be  found,  in  all  antiquity, 
written  in  pure  Hebrew ;  and  the  language 
of  many  of  these  is  extremely  sublime. 
But  Hebrew  literature,  independently  of  its 
containing  the  records  of  a  divine  revela- 
tion, possesses  a  peculiar  scientific  interest. 
It  surpasses  in  antiquity,  general  credibi- 
lity, originality,  poetic  strength,  and  reli- 
gious importance,  that  of  any  other  nation 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  contains 
most  remarkable  memorials  and  trust- 
worthy materials  for  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  its  mental  development.— 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  a  canonical  book 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  Hebrews,  to 
whom  this  epistle  was  addressed,  were  the 
believing  Jews  of  Palestine,  and  its  design 
was  to  convince  them  of  the  insufficiency 
and  abolishment  of  the  ceremonial  and 
ritual  law.  In  order  to  which  the  apostle 
undertakes  to  shew,  first,  the  superior  ex- 
cellency of  Christ's  person  above  that  of 
Moses;  secondly,  the  superiority  of  Christ's 
priesthood  above  the  Levitical ;  and  thirdly, 
the  mere  figurative  nature,  and  utter  insuf- 
ficiency, of  the  legal  ceremonies  and  sacri- 
fices. 

HECATE'SIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 


public  entertainment  given  by  the  Athe- 
nians every  new  moon,  in  honour  of  Hecate. 

HECATOMB,  amongst  the  Greeks,  was 
a  sacrifice  consisting  of  a  hundred  oxen 
offered  upon  some  very  extraordinary  occa- 
sion.— Hecatomb,  in  its  most  general  sense, 
signifies  no  more  than  a  sacrifice  of  a  hun- 
dred animals ;  but  the  ox  being  the  chief  of 
animals  used  in  sacrifice,  gave  derivation  to 
the  word. 

HECTIC  FEVER,  in  medicine,  an  habi- 
tual fever,  or  one  which  is  slow  and  con- 
tinued, ending  in  a  consumption. 

HECTOGRAM,  in  the  French  system 
of  weights  and  measures,  a  weight  con- 
taining 100  grains;  equal  to  3  ounces,  2 
gros,  and  12  grains  French. 

HECTOLITER,  a  French  measure  of 
capacity  for  liquids,  containing  100  liters; 
equal  to  a  tenth  of  a  cubic  meter,  or  107 
Paris  pints. 

HECTOM'ETER,  a  French  measure 
equal  to  100  meters;  the  meter  being  the 
unit  of  a  lineal  measure.  It  is  equivalent 
nearly  to  308  French  feet. 

HEDENBERG'ITE,  in  mineralogy,  an 
ore  of  iron,  in  masses,  composed  of  shining 
plates,  which  break  into  rhombic  frag- 
ments. 

HEDERA'CEOUS,in  botany,  pertaining 
to,  or  growing  like,  ivy. 

HED'ERA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  5  Pentandria,  order  1  Monogynia.  The 
species  are  shrubs,  consisting  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  ivy. 

HEDGEHOG,  in roology, the Erinaceus, 
a  small  animal  which  feeds  on  worms,  in- 
sects, frogs,  fruit,  and  the  roots  of  vegeta- 
bles. It  is  remarkable  for  the  sharp 
prickles  which  enclose  it,  and  for  its  power 
of  rolling  itself  into  a  globe  of  its  own 
prickles,  when  in  danger;  but  it  unfolds  on 
being  put  into  water.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting facts  in  the  natural  history  of  the 
hedgehog  was  announced  in  1831  by  M. 
Lens ;  and  as  it  has  since  been  confirmed 
by  the  observations  of  Professor  Buckland 
and  other  naturalists,  we  deem  it  too  im- 

Sortant  to  be  omitted  in  this  or  any  other 
escription  that  may  in  future  be  given  of 
this  animal.  It  is,  that  the  'most  violent 
animal  poisons  have  no  effect  on  it ;  a  fact 
which  renders  it  of  peculiar  value  in  forests, 
where  it  appears  to  destroy  a  great  number 
of  noxious  reptiles.  Repeated  experimen  ts 
fully  warrant  us  in  saying,  that  the  venom 
of  the  adder  (to  whom  the  hedgehog  is  a 
mortal  enemy)  has  not  the 'slightest  effect 
upon  it ;  and  a  German  physician  asserts, 
that  he  gave  one  several  strong  doses  of 
prussic  acid,  of  opium,  and  or  corrosive 
sublimate,  none  of  which  did  it  any  harm. 

HEGI'RA,  the  epoch  of  the  flight  of 
Mahomet  from  Mecca,  July  10,  622,  whence 
Eastern  nations  date  the  year  of  354  days; 
which  is  found  by  subtracting  6*22  from  our 

J  ear,  and  then  multiplying  by  365.52,  and 
ividing  by  354. 

HEIR,  in  law,  the  person  who  succeeds 
another  by  descent  to  lands,  tenements, 
and  hereditaments,  being  an  estate  of  in- 
heritance, or  an    estate  in  fee;    because 
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nothing  passes  by  right  of  inheritance  but 
in  fee.  We  give  the  title  to  a  person  who 
is  to  inherit  after  the  death. of  an  ancestor, 
and  during  his  life,  as  well  as  to  the  person 

who  has  actually  come  into  possession. 

Heir-apparent,  is  a  person  so  called  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  ancestor,  at  whose  death  he 

is  heir  at    law. Heir-presumptive,    one 

who,  if  the  ancestor  should  die  immediately, 
would,  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
things,  be  his  heir ;  but  whose  right  of  in- 
heritance may  be  defeated  by  the  contin- 
gency of  some  nearer  heir  being  born. 

HEIR'-LOOM,  any  furniture  or  personal 
chattel,  which  by  law  descends  to  the  heir 
with  the  house  or  freehold. 

HELI'ACAL,  in  astronomy,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  stars, 
or,  more  strictly  speaking,  to  their  emer- 
sion out  of  and  immersion  into  the  rays  and 
superior  splendour  of  the  sun.  A  star  rises 
heliacally  when,  after  it  has  been  in  con- 
junction with  the  sun,  and  on  that  account 
invisible,  it  gets  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
sun  as  to  be  seen  in  the  morning  before  the 
rising  of  that  luminary. 

HELIANTHU8,  or  the  Sun-flower,  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  19  Synge- 
nesia,  order  3  Polygamia  frwtanea,  contain- 
ing more  than  twenty  species,  of  which  the 
most  curious  is  the  Helianthue  gyrans,  or 
moving  plant,  which  is  found  in  Bengal, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges :  it  has  a 
constant  and  voluntary  motion,  consisting 
in  an  alternate  meeting  and  receding  of  the 
leaflets,  a  motion  which  does  not  seem  to 
depend  on  any  external  stimulus. 

HEL'ICITE,  fossil  remains  of  the  helis, 
or  snail-shell. 

HELIOCENTRIC.  In  astronomy,  the 
heliocentric  latitude  of  a  planet,  is  the  in- 
clination of  a  line  drawn  between  the  cen- 
tre of  the  sun  and  the  centre  of  a  planet,  to 

the  plane  of  the   ecliptic. Heliocentric 

place  of  a  planet,  the  place  of  the  ecliptic 
wherein  the  planet  would  appear  to  a  spec- 
tator placed  at  the  centre  of  the  sun. 

HELIOM'ETER,  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring with  exactness  the  diameter  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

HE'LIOSCOPE,  in  optics,  a  sort  of  tele- 
scope, peculiarly  fitted  for  viewing  the  sun 
without  pain  or  injury  to  the  eyes. 

HE'LIOSTATE,  an  instrument  by  which 
a  sunbeam  may  be  steadily  directed  to  one 
spot. 

HELIOTROPE,  in  mineralogy,  a  sub- 
species of  rhomboidal  quartz,  of  a  deep 
green  colour.  It  is  usually  variegated  with 
blood  red  or  yellowish  dots,  and  is  more  or 
less  translucent.  It  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  chalcedony,  coloured  by  green  earth 

or  chlorite. -In  botany,  the  Sunflower. 

IIELIOTRO  PIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  class  5  Pentandria,  order  1  Mono- 
gynia.  The  species  are  mostly  annuals  or 
shrubs. 

HELISPHER'ICAL,  spiral.  The  helie- 
pkerical  line  is  the  rhomb  fine  in  navigation, 
so  called  because  on  the  globe  it  winds 
round  the  pole  spirally,  coming  nearer  and 
nearer  to  it,  but  never  terminating  in  it. 
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tufesh  stid  iu  the  ApasUe'e  creeds  it  ascd  to 
»i.: M .  hi*  .-.,.■..,  .  -  j.  .  ,.  .,r  ih.<  laiA,  In 
the  ftcw  rJV<Lftrarnt,  it  hl>n  liguitu-s  the 
retfiun  of  i  In-  vtalud  ni'ter  di-nth.  The  nn- 
ffient  Jew*  •wm  Eo  hh\v  h*d  tai>  knuwli-dge 
of  Jiuf  but  !».Mii|fnnJ  piiiii-iiiDtiouEij  tail  the 
In*i  rjuc-ittens  do  clbert  hm,  after  il,./  Ije- 
eaui  L-  con  ve  nujt  with  the  Grr-.  L ,.,  i  hey 
aJ.i|itfil  iii,iny  tif  tln-ir  uuinitjiii  m  this 
mbjprtj  Euid  added  urine  inveuiiuus  of  their 
0*h.  I'Jjov  believed  bell  to  he  iu  the  centre 
of  the  fui'tli,  Hid  tbut  there  *tn:  1 1  tree 
rofld"  badiajc  to  ii  ■,  one  [lirnukfh  ibe  » ilder- 
npft*,  lip  wbieh  DtUmn  mid  Abinuu  pu«ed ; 
aimthiT  through  the  tea;  and  the  third  in 
Jeninalcin-  —  Aitinne*i  ihc  Greeks  and  Bo. 
tnjjiK,  iLr  idea  ni  hell  varied  Meaning  to 
thf  t'niiev  aud  iiuuiniiatiou  of  each  indi- 
vidual. The  general  idea,  hinvevtr,  was, 
timl  bull  waa  divided  into  two  mnii^i ■  «ns, 
the  mne  f/d!ud  JZfyebm*  on  tine  right  Land, 
pleasant  mid  di-liehtlul,  appointed  fur  ihe 

Shi::. I*   Of   fn.l    Udell  i   the   i.llier    Willed  TOT- 

terw«,  nn  iliu  left)  a  region  of  mt*rry  and 
tonnent,  jinpuluied  for  the  Wicked. 

11  Ki.  LEftOJUt,  is  homy,  HbUsfrnn 
niffsr,  ur  Chriflnuiii  nue,  an  cm'.'    i.li.ut, 

tin'  r.  -.I   Of  Which    i  I  "miili  Sr'.l    Juiii'llly. 

The  anelcnta  enteeiur.il  it  he  a  |Hrjurfol 
rcnttdf  Hi  iiti.uir.,jLj  r.uMu*  E  i.l  prirn-ut  it  ia 
exhibited  prinriunllv  ai  an  atterutm.- .  nud 
it  U  alrti  tr-c-.iiniucikdrd  In  drapucv,  nnd 
toinu  eulunwini  di&csiiek  There  Is  also 
the  *hik)  br<lb.-hore  tt  the  gejxtls  t'emtrnm. 
Both  are  arid  asd  yataaApvfc  though  vmhi. 
able  in  medicine. 

HELLEBaRUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  13  Polyandria,  order  7  Poly- 
gyria.   The  species  are  perennials. 

HELLENISM,  a  phrase  in  the  idiom, 
genius,  or  construction  of  the  Greek  tongue. 
This  word  is  only  used  when  speaking  of 
authors  who,  writing  in  a  different  lan- 
guage, express  themselves  in  a  phraseology 
peculiar  to  the  Greek. 

HELLENISTIC,  an  epithet  for  what- 
ever pertained  to  the  Hellenists.  The  HeU 
leniatic  language  was  the  Greek  spoken  hj 
the  Jews  who  lived  in  Egypt  and  other 
parts  where  the  Greek  tongue  prevailed. 
In  this  language,  it  is  said,  the  Septuagint 
was  written,  and  also  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  that  it  was  thus  denomi- 
nated to  shew  that  it  was  Greek  filled  with 
Hebraisms  and  Syriacisms. 

HELM,  an  instrument  suspended  along 
the  hindpart  of  a  ship's  stern-post,  where 
it  turns  upon  hinges  to  the  right  or  left, 
serving  to  direct  the  course  of  a  vessel,  as 
the  tail  of  a  fish  guides  the  body.  The 
helm  is  usually  composed  of  three  parts, 
the  rudder,  the  tiller,  and  the  wheel;  ex- 
cept in  small  ships,  where  the  wheel  is  un- 
necessary : — There  are  several  terms  in  the 
naval  language  relating  to  the  helm;  as,  j 
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6ear  up  the  helm ;  that  is,  let  the  ship  go 
more  large  before  the  wind;  helm  a  mid- 
ehip,  or  right  the  helm,  that  is,  keep  it  even 
with  the  middle  of  the  ship  5  port  the  helm, 
put  it  over  the  left  side  of  the  ship ;  star- 
board the  helm,  pat  it  on  the  right  side  of 
the  ship. 

HELMET,  a  headpiece,  or  armour  for 
the  head,  which  was  formerly  the  noblest 
part  of  coat  armour.  It  covered  both  the 
head  and  face,  only  leaving  an  aperture  in 
the  front  secured  by  bars,  which  was  called 
the  visor.  It  is  still  used  in  heraldry  by 
way -of  crest  over  the  shield  or  coat  of  arms, 
in  order  to  express  the  different  degrees  of 
nobility,  by  the  different  manner  in  which 

it  is  borne. The  modern  helmet  is  worn 

by  some  of  the  cavalry  to  defend  the  head 
against  the  broad-sword. 

HE'LOTS,  the  name  given  to  certain 
slaves  in  Sparta,  who  were  originally  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  of  Helos,  but  carried 
off  and  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  Heraclidae, 
about  1000  b.c.  They  differed  from  other 
Greek  slaves  in  not  belonging  individually 
to  separate  masters;  being  the  property  of 
the  state,  which  alone  had  the  disposal  of 
their  lives  and  freedom. 

HELVETIC,  an  epithet  designating  what 
pertains  to  the  Helvetii,  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants' of  Swisserland,  or  to  the  modern 
states  and  inhabitants  of  the  Alpine  re- 
gions ;  as  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  Ac. 

HEM'ACHATE,  in  mineralogy,  a  species 
of  agate,  of  a  blood  colour. 

HEM'ATIN,  or  HEM'ATINE,  in  che- 
mistry, the  colouring  principle  of  logwood, 
of  a  pale  red  colour  and  bitterish  taste. 

HEM'ATITE,  in  mineralogy,  the  name 
of  two  ores  of  iron,  the  red  and  the  brown 
hematite.  They  are  both  of  a  fibrous  struc- 
ture, their  fibres  usually  diverging,  or  even 
radiating  from  a  centre. 

HEMERALO'PIA,  in  medicine,  noctur- 
nal blindness ;  a  defect  in  the  sight,  which 
consists  in  not  being  able  to  see  in  the 
evening,  though  the  sight  is  perfect  enough 
in  the  day-time.  At  sun-set,  objects  appear 
to  persons  afflicted  with  this  complaint  as 
if  covered  with  an  ash-coloured  veil,  which 
gradually  changes  into  a  dense  cloud,  and 
appears  to  intervene  between  the  eyes  and 
surrounding  objects.  "When  brought  into 
a  room  faintly  lighted  by  a  candle,  where 
all  the  bystanders  can  see  tolerably  well, 
they  can  scarcely  discern  any  object,  and 
at  moon-light  their  sight  is  still  worse. 

HEMEROCAL  LIS,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  class  6  Hexandria,  order  1  Mono- 
gynia.  The  species  are  bulbs,  of  the  lily  kind. 

HEM'I,  a  Greek  word  used  in  the  com- 
position of  several  terms  borrowed  from 
that  language.  It  signifies  half,  the  same 
as  semi,  and  demi:  thus,  hemiplegia  is  a 
palsy  of  one  half  of  the  body ;  hemistich, 
ha\f  a  verse ;  hemieyele,  a  temt-circlc. 

HEMICRA'NIA,  in  medicine,  a  species 
of  head-ache,  which  affects  only  one  half  or 
side  of  the  head. 

HEMIOP'SIA,  in  medicine,  a  defect  of 
vision  in  which  the  person  sees  the  half, 
but  not  the  whole  of  an  object. 


HEMIPLE'GIA,  in  medicine,  a  paralytic 
affection  of  one  side  of  the  body. 

HEMIP'TERA,  in  entomology,  the  se- 
cond order  of  insects,  which  have  the 
wings  half  crustaceous  and  halt  membra- 
neous, as  cockroaches,  crickets,  grasshop- 
pers, &c. 

HEMISPHERE,  in  astronomy,  one  half 
of  the  sphere.  The  equator  divides  the 
sphere  into  two  parts,  called  the  northern 
and  the  southern  hemispheres.  The  horizon 
also  divides  the  sphere  into  two  parts,  call- 
ed the  upper  and  lower  hemispheres.  Hemis- 
phere is  also  used  for  a  map  or  projection 
of  half  the  terrestrial  globe,  or  half  the  ce- 
lestial sphere,  on  a  plane,  and  is  then  often 
called  planisphere. 

HEMISPHER'OIDAL,  in  geometry,  an 
appellation  given  to  whatever  approaches 
to  the  figure  of  a  hemisphere,  but  is  not 
exactly  so. 

HEMISTICH,  in  poetry,  denotes  half  a 
verse,  or  a  verse  not  completed.  In  read- 
ing common  English  verse,  a  short  pause 
is  required  at  the  end  of  each  hemistich. 

HEMLOCK,  a  genus  of  plants  called 
Conium,  of  which  the  species  maeulatum,  or 
greater  hemlock,  is  one  of  our  few  poisonous 
plants,  but  now  used  in  medicine. 

HEMP,  a  fibrous  plant,  of  the  Duma 
class,  and  of  the  genus  Cannabis;  well 
known  for  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
cordage  and  cloths.  The  stem  is  herbaceous, 
upright,  simple,  slightly  pilose,  attaining  the 
height  of  from  four  to  six  feet ;  the  male 
flowers,  which  are  on  separate  stems,  are 
green,  resembling  those  of  the  hop;  the 
female  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  and  the 
fruit  is  a  little,  hard,  bivalve  capsule,  con- 
taining a  single  seed.  It  may  be  planted 
upon  any  land;  the  poorer  producing  that 
which  is  fine  in  quality,  though  small 
in  quantity ;  and  the  richer  and  stronger, 
that  which  is  abundant  in  the  former,  but 
coarse  in  the  latter.  Besides  its  use  in 
manufactures,  hemp  is  said  to  recommend 
itself  to  the  agriculturist,  by  driving  away 
almost  all  the  insects  that  feed  upon  other 
vegetables.  Hence,  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  a  belt  of  this  plant  is  sown  round 
gardens,  or  other  spots,  to  preserve  them. 
Only  the  coarser  Kinds  of  nenip  are  em- 
ployed in  making  cordage ;  the  finer  being 
used  for  cloth,  which  though  incapable  of 
receiving  the  delicacy  of  linen,  is  incom. 


parably  stronger,  equally  susceptible  of 
bleaching,  and  possessed  of  the  property 
of  improving  its  colour  bj  wear.    The  Eng- 


lish hemp  is  much  superior  in  strength  to 
that  which  grows  in  any  other  country. 
Next  to  this  is  the  Russian,  from  which 
sacking  is  usually  made.  A  large  quantity 
of  Russia-sheeting,  coarser  at  the  price 
than  any  other  foreign  cloth,  is  imported 
into  England  on  account  of  its  strength. 
The  great  importance  of  hemp  to  the  ma- 
ritime interests  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
occasions  it  to  form  a  considerable  article 
of  commerce.  The  cordage  and  sails  of  a 
first-rate  shuj  of  war  are  said  to  consume 
180,000  lbs.  of  rough  hemp. 
HEN,  a  female  bird  of  any  species,  but 
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applied  particularly  to  the  female  of  the 
domestic  fowl  of  the  gallinaceous  kind. 

HEN'BANE,  in  botany,  the  Hyotcyamu*. 
of  several  species.  The  roots,  leaves,  and 
seeds  are  poisonous,  but,  from  its  narcotic 
qualities,  it  is  occasionally  serviceable  in 
medicine. 

HENDECAGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure 

of  eleven  sides,  and  as  many  angles. In 

fortification,  hendecagon  denotes  a  place 
defended  by  eleven  bastions. 

HENDECA8YLLABLES,  in  poetical 
composition,  a  verse  of  eleven  syllables. 
Among  the  ancients  it  was  particularly 
used  by  Catullus,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
elegant  trifles. 

HE'PAR  SULTHURIS,  or  Liver  of  Sul- 
phur, in  chemistry,  the  name  commonly 
given  to  a  sulphuret  made  either  with  pot- 
ash or  soda.  It  has  a  disagreeable  fetid 
smell,  but  is  in  high  esteem  with  some  as  a 
medicine  to  decompose  corrosive  sublimate, 
when  taken  into  the  stomach. 

HEPATIC,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  for 

whatever  belongs  to  the  liver. Hepatic 

artery,  the  artery  which  nourishes  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver. Hepatic  duct,  the 

trunk  of  the  biliary  pores.  It  runs  from 
the  sinus  of  the  liver  towards  the  duodenum, 
and  is  joined  by  the  cystic  duct. 

HEPATIC  AIR,  in  chemistry,  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas;  or  inflammable  air 
variously. combined  with  sulphur,  alkalies, 
earths,  and  metals. 

HEPATIC  MERCU'RIAL  ORE,  com- 
pact sulphuret  of  mercury  or  cinnabar,  a 
mineral  of  a  reddish  brown  colour.  It  oc- 
curs in  compact  masses  with  an  even  or  fine 
grained  structure,  and  has  some  lustre. 

HEPATITE,  a  name  given  to  the  fetid 
sulphates  of  barytes.  It  sometimes  occurs 
in  globular  masses,  and  is  either  compact 
or  of  a  foliated  structure.  By  friction  or 
the  application  of  heat  it  exhales  a  fetid 
odour,  like  that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

HEPATITIS,  in  medicine,  inflammation 
of  the  liver,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds, 
the  acute  and  chronic.  Both  require  at- 
tentive medical  treatment.  In  warm  cli- 
mates the  liver  is  more  apt  to  be  affected 
with  inflammation  than  perhaps  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  probably  from  the  in- 
creased secretion  of  the  bile  which  takes 
place  when  the  blood  is  thrown  on  the  in- 
ternal parts,  by  an  exposure  to  cold;  or 
from  the  bile  becoming  acrid,  and  thereby 
exciting  an  irritation  of  the  part. 

HEPTAGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  of 
seven  sides  and  seven  angles. In  forti- 
fication, a  place  is  termed  a  heptagon  that 
has  seven  bastions  for  its  defence. 

HEPTAG'ONAL  NUMBERS,  in  arith- 
metic, a  sort  of  polygonal  numbers,  wherein 
the  difference  of  the  terms  of  the  corres- 
ponding arithmetical  progression  is  5.  One 
of  the  properties  of  these  numbers  is,  that 
if  they  De  multiplied  by  40,  and  9  be  added 
to  the  product,  the  sum  will  be  a  square 
number. 

HEPATOSCO'PIA,  a  mode  af  divination, 
by  which  conjectures  concerning  futurity 
were  drawn  from  the  appearances  exhibited 


by  the  liver  of  the  victim  offered  in  sacri- 
fice. 

HEPTACHORD,  in  ancient  poetry,  ver- 
ses sung  or  played  on  seven  chords  or  diffe- 
rent notes ;  in  which  sense  the  word  was 
applied  to  the  lyre  when  it  had  but  seven 
strings. 

HEPTACAF8ULAR,  a  term  in  botany, 
signifying  that  the  plant  has  seven  cells  or 
cavities  for  seeds. 

HEPTAGYN'IAN,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  plant  having  seven  pistils. 

HEPTAN'DRIA,  the  seventh  class  of 
the  Linnasan  system  of  plants,  containing 
four  orders,  Monogynia,  Digynia,  Tetragy- 
nia,  and  Heptagynia. 

HEPTARCHY,  a  government  exercised 
by  seven  persons ;  or,  a  nation  divided  into 

seven    governments. Saxon   heptarchy, 

the  seven  kingdoms  existing  in  England, 
between  the  fifth  and  ninth  centuries.  These 
kingdoms  were  severally  named,  1.  Kent; 
2.  Sussex;  3.  Wessex;  4.  Essex;  6.  North- 
umberland; 6.  East-Angleland ;  7.  Mercia. 
The  heptarchy  was  formed  by  degrees ;  but 
it  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  449, 
when  Hengist  arrived  on  the  island.  In 
827  Egbert  was  enabled,  by  a  combination 
of  circumstances,  to  assume  the  title  of 
King  of  England ;  but,  in  reality,  three  of 
the  kingdoms,  Northumberland,  East  An- 
gleland,  and  Mercia,  were  still  governed  by 
their  own  kings,  though  those  kings  were 
his  vassals  and  tributaries.  The  kingdoms 
he  actually  governed  were  Kent,  Sussex, 
Wessex,  and  Essex. 

HERACLID.E.  The  return  of  the  Hera- 
did*  into  Peloponnesus,  in  chronology,  con- 
stitutes the  beginning  of  profane  history ; 
all  the  time  preceding  that  period  being 
accounted  fabulous.  This  return  happened 
in  the  year  of  the  world  2682,  a  hundred 
years  after  they  were  expelled,  and  eighty 
after  the  destruction  of  Troy. 

HER'ALD,  the  title  of  an  officer,  whose 
duty  it  anciently  was  to  declare  war,  to 
challenge  in  battle  and  combat,  to  proclaim 
peace,  and  to  execute  martial  messages; 
but  who  is,  at  present,  to  conduct  royal 
processions,  the  creations  of  nobility,  and 
the  ceremonies  of  knighthood;  to  pub- 
lish declarations  of  war,  not  to  the  enemy, 
but  at  home ;  to  proclaim  peace ;  to  record 
and  blazon  armorial  hearings  ;  and  to  regu- 
late abuses  in  arms,  under  the  authority  of 
the  earl-marshal,  by  whom  he  is  created. 
The  heralds  were  formed  into  a  college  by 
Richard  the  Third.  The  three  chief  heralds 
arc  called  kings  at  arms,  the  principal  of 
which  is  Garter ;  the  next  is  called  Claren- 
cieux,  and  the  third  Norroy;  these  two 
last  are  called  provincial  heralds.  Besides 
these  there  are  six  other  inferior  heralds, 
viz.  York,  Lancaster,  Somerset,  Richmond, 
Chester,  and  Windsor;  to  which,  on  the 
accession  of  king  George  I.  to  the  crown,  a 
new  herald  was  added,  styled  Hanover  he- 
rald ;  and  another  styled  Glocester  king  at 

arms. Heralds,    amongst    the    ancient 

Greeks  and  Romans,  were  held  in  great,  es- 
timation, and  looked  upon  as  sacred.  Those 
of  Greece  carried  in  their  hands  a  rod  of 
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laurel,  round  which  two  serpents,  without 
crests,  were  twisted  as  emblems  of  peace. 

HEB'ALDRY,  the  science  which  teaches 
the  true  use  of,  and  laws  relating  to,  armo- 
rial bearings;  viz.  how  to  blazon  or  describe 
them  in  proper  terms,  and  how  to  marshal 
or  dispose  the  different  arms  in  an  escut- 
cheon or  shield.  The  introduction  of  armo- 
rial bearings,  in  place  of  the  images  and 
statues  of  the  Romans,  (known  among 
them  by  the  term  jut  imafiinum),  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  northern  tribes  who  over- 
ran Europe  on  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
empire.  Although  they  were  at  first  purely 
military,  yet,  by  oeing  transmitted  to  their 
posterity,  they  became  badges  of  civil  rank 
and  honour;  and,  in  course  of  time,  other 
circumstances  gave  rise  to  bearings  which 
were  not  purely  military.  Thus,  on  the 
establishment  of  the  feudal  system,  the 
tenants  of  the  king,  or  the  great  lords,  re- 
presented on  their  shields  the  services  they 
owed  to  their  superiors  by  way  of  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  fidelity,  whence  ori- 
ginated roses,  cinque-foils,  spur-rowels, 
bows  and  arrows,  hunting-horns,  ships, 
&c.  When,  inspired  with  religious  enthu- 
siasm, the  martial  youth  of  almost  all  Eu- 
rope left  their  homes,  about  the  end  of  the 
11th  century,  to  conquer  the  Holy  Land,  the 
use  of  arms  became  more  general  and  ne- 
cessary. In  order  to  distinguish  the  na- 
tions, armies,  and  families,  the  princes  and 
commanders  chose  their  symbols,  some- 
times in  commemoration  of  the  exploits 
and  events  of  the  campaign,  or  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  commander,  and  sometimes  from 
the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
This  probably  gave  rise,  or  at  least  made 
it  more  common,  to  introduce  the  figure  of 
the  cross,  which  is  borne  in  a  diversity  of 
forms.  In  like  manner,  on  the  introduction 
of  tournaments,  they  are  supposed  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  fesse,  pale,  bend,  and  other 
ordinaries,  which  represented  the  fillets  or 
lists  of  different  kinds  which  were  worn  by 
the  combatants  and  those  who  attended. 
Affd  it  was  from  the  practice  of  a  herald's 
describing  and  recording  the  names,  arms, 
and  proofs  of  nobility,  of  the  knights  at 
tournaments,  that  the  science  took  its 
name.  —  [So  numerous  are  the  heraldric 
terms,  that  to  attempt  to  give  them,  with 
their  definitions  and  distinctions,  would  oc- 
cupy several  pages,  however  rigidly  we  might 
pursue  our  plan  of  condensation.  Those, 
however,  of  any  real  import  to  the  general 
reader,  are  given  as  separate  articles  in  their 
alphabetical  order.] 

HERBARIUM,  or  HORTUS  SICCUS, 
a  collection  of  specimens  of  plants  care- 
fully dried  and  preserved.  Various  methods 
hare  been  adopted  by  botanists  for  obtain- 
ing a  hortus  siccus;  but  that  of  pressing 
the  plants  that  are  to  be  dried,  in  a  box  of 
sand  or  with  a  hot  smoothing  iron,  has  been 
recommended.  If  pressure  be  employed, 
that  is  best  effected  by  means  of  a  botani- 
cal press  made  for  the  purpose,  in  which 
the  plants  are  put,  with  sheets  of  dry  paper 
between.  At  first  they  ought  to  be  pressed 
gently,  and  occasionally  taken  out  in  order 


to  see  that  none  of  the  leaves  are  rumpled 
or  folded.  As  they  continue  to  dry,  the 
pressure  may  be  increased.  When  properly 
dried,  the  specimens  should  be  placed  in 
sheets  of  writing  paper,  and  slightly  fast- 
ened by  making  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
stalk  pass  through  a  slip  of  the  paper,  cut 
for  the  purpose.  The  name  of  the  genus 
and  speoies  should  be  written  down,  the 
place  where  it  was  found,  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  the  season  of  the  year.  The  spe- 
cimens may  be  collected  into  general  orders 
and  classes,  and  titled  and  preserved  in  a 
portfolio  or  cabinet. 

HERB,  a  plant  or  vegetable  with  a  soft 
or  succulent  stalk  or  stem,  which  dies  to 
the  root  every  year,  and  is  thus  distinguish- 
ed from  a  shrub,  which  has  ligneous  or 
woody  stems.  In  botanic  science,  however, 
it  means  that  part  of  a  vegetable  which 
rises  from  the  root,  and  comprehends  the 
strm  nntf  Wvrs,  &c.'  The  fourth  tribe 
into  which  l,i ... ■  i .bus  divided  the  vegetable 
kiitt:<i->iii  ir.  i.-nih-dflerto. 

ili.it  ilAL,  a  i>ook  giving  an  account  of 
the  names,  natures,  and  uses  of  plants; 
the?-  r}twif>~.  < — f-m,  nnd  species. 

HER'BOIU/.K,  ■  botanical  term,  signi- 
fying to  M'jiich  lor  plants,  or  to  seek  new 
sp&ciea  of  plants  1.1 1 Mi  a  view  to  ascertain 
thrir  liidi'hfu'r,  aEnt  o>  class  them. 

UEHCULA'Ntil  W.  an  ancient  city  of 
Nb|>kfi,  tivt-rw tainted  by  an  eruption  of 
1  .uvim  in   the  reign  of  Titus:  it 

vi  u  dkuctKYEHHl  m  t  hr  >  ear  1689,  since  which 

tiuic  uiau;  liiauuwriplS,  paintings,  BtatUCS, 

and  other  relics  of  antiquity,  have  been  dis- 
covered. From  the  excavations  that  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time,  the  ancient 
streets  and  buildings  have  been,  as  it  were, 
again  thrown  open,  and  the  domestic  affairs 
of  the  ancients  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  mo- 
dern archaeologists.  Since  1828  new  exca- 
vations have  taken  place,  and  a  splendid 
private  house  has  been  discovered,  with  a 
suite  of  chambers,  and  a  court  in  the  cen- 
tre. There  is  a  separate  part  of  the  man- 
sion allotted  to  females,  a  garden  surround- 
ed by  arcades  and  columns,  and  also  a 
grand  saloon,  which  probably  served  for 
the  meeting  of  the  whole  family.  Another 
house,  also  discovered,  was  very  remarkable, 
from  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  provi- 
sions in  it,  none  of  which  had  been  dis- 
turbed for  eighteen  centuries,  for  the  doors 
remained  fastened,  in  the  same  state  as 
they  were  at  the  period  of  the  catastrophe 
which  buried  Herculaneum.  The  family 
which  occupied  this  mansion  was,  in  all 
likelihood,  when  the  disaster  took  place, 
laying  in  provisions  for  the  winter.  The 
provisions  found  in  the  Btorc-rooms  consist 
of  dates,  chestnuts,  large  walnuts,  dried 
figs,  almonds,  prunes,  corn,  oil,  pease,  len- 
tils, pies,  and  hams.  The  internal  arrange- 
ment of  the  house,  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  ornamented,  all,  in  fact,  announced 
that  it  had  belonged  to  a  very  rich  family 
and  to  admirers  of  the  arts ;  for  there  were 
discovered  many  pictures,  representing  Po- 
lyphemus and  Galatea,  Hercules  and  the 
three  Hcspcrides,  Cupid  and  a  Bacchante, 
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Mercury  and  Io,  Perseus  killing  Medusa, 
and  others.  There  were  also  in  the  same 
bouse,  vases,  articles  in  glass,  bronse  and 
terra  cotta,  as  well  as  medallions  in  silver, 
representing  in  relief  Apollo  and  Diana. 

HERCU'LEAN,  an  epithet  expressive  of 
the  great  labour  necessary  to  execute  any 
task ;  such  as  it  would  require  the  strength 
or  courage  of  Hercules  to  encounter  or  ac- 
complish. 

HERCULES,  in  astronomy,  a  constella- 
tion in  the  northern  hemisphere,  (named 
from  the  hero  of  mythologic  fable),  con- 
taining 113  stars. 

HEREDITAMENTS,  in  law,  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  whatever  immoveable  things  a 
person  may  have  to  himself  and  his  heirs, 
by  way  of  inheritance ;  and  which,  if  not 
otherwise  bequeathed,  descend  to  him  who 
is  next  heir,  and  not  to  the  executor,  as 
chattels  do. 

HEREDITARY,  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  belongs  to  a  family  by  right  of 
succession,  from  heir  to  heir.  Some  mo- 
narchies are  hereditary,  and  others  elective ; 
and  some  hereditary  monarchies  descend 
only  to  the  heirs  male,  as  in  France;  but 
others,  to  the  next  of  blood,  as  in  8pain, 
England,  be.— —Hereditary  is  also  applied 
to  offices  and  posts  of  honour  annexed  to 
certain  families;  thus  the  office  of  earl- 
marshal  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  How- 
ard; It  is  also  figuratively  applied  to  good 
or  ill  qualities,  supposed  to  be  transmitted 
from  a  parent  to  a  child;  as,  hereditary 
bravery,  Hereditary  pride. 

HERESY,  an  error  in  some  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith,  or  a  private 
opinion  different  from  that  of  the  orthodox 

church. The  origin  of  heretics  is  to  be 

referred  to  the  time  when  a  Christian 
church  was  publicly  established,  and  began 
to  acknowledge  certain  dogmas  as  ortho- 
dox, and  to  designate  opinions  at  variance 
with  them  as  false.  Yet  a  diversity  of  opi- 
nions always  existed  on  certain  points, 
because  the  Bible  is  a  book  of  faith,  treating 
of  divine  subjects  in  the  imperfect  language 
of  men,  and  therefore  admitting,  in  many 
passages,  different  explanations,  according 
to  preconceived  views.  How  awful,  then, 
and  how  repulsive  to  the  fine  principles  of 
that  religion  which  inculcates  the  precepts 
of  mercy  and  good-will  to  man,  is  that  per- 
secuting spirit  which,  at  different  periods, 
has  sacrificed  whole  hecatombs  of  unoffend- 
ing victims  at  the  shrine  of  ignorance  and 
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ETOCH,  among  our  Saxon  ances- 
tors, signified  the  leader  or  commander  of 
an  army,  or  the  commander  of  the  militia 
in  a  country  or  district. 

HE  RIOT,  in  law,  the  fine  paid  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  by  copyholders,  on  the 
death  of  the  tenant. 

HER'ISSON,  in  fortification,  a  beam  or 
bar  armed  with  iron  spikes  pointing  out- 
wards, and  turning  on  a  pivot;  used  to 
block  up  a  passage. 

HERMAPHRODITE,  a  term  to  desig- 
nate  the  union  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  same 
individual. In  botany,  a  flower  that  con- 


tains  both  the  anther  and  the  stigma 
within  the  same  calyx,  or  on  the  same  re- 
ceptacle. 

HERMENEUTICS,  the  art  of  finding 
the  meaning  of  an  author's  words  and 
phrases,  and  of  explaining  it  to  others. 
The  word  is  seldom  used  except  in  refe- 
rence to  theological  subjects. 

HERMETICAL  SEALING,  among  che- 
mists, a  method  of  stopping  glass  vessels 
so  closely  that  the  subtilest  spirit  cannot 
escape.  This  is  usually  done  by  heating 
the  neck  of  a  vessel  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp 
with  a  blowpipe,  till  it  be  ready  to  melt, 
and  then,  with  a  pair  of  hot  pincers,  twist- 
ingit  close  together. 

HER'MIT,  a  person  who  lives  in  total 
seclusion  from  the  world.  It  is  usually 
applied  to  one  who  lives  in  solitude,  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  contemplation  and  de- 
votion. 

HER'NIA,  in  surgery,  a  rupture ;  a 
tumour  formed  by  the  displacement  of  a 
soft  part,  which  protrudes  t>y  a  natural  or 
accidental  opening,  from  the  cavity  in 
which  it  is  contained.  As  soon  as  a  pa- 
tient perceives  that  he  is  affected  with  a 
hernia,  he  should  have  recourse  to  medical 
advice,  for  the  disease  is  then  in  its  most 
favourable  state  for  treatment.  The  hernia 
is  immediately  reduced,  and  must  then  be 
subject  to  a  constant  compression,  which 
is  done  by  means  of  a  truss. 

HE'RO,  in  pagan  mythology,  an  illus- 
trious mortal,  Dut  supposed  by  the  popu- 
lace to  partake  of  immortality,  and  after  bis 

death  to  be  placed  among  the  gods. 

Hero  is  also  used  in  a  more  extensive  sense 
for  a  great,  illustrious,  and  extraordinary 
personage ;  particularly  one  eminent  for 
valour,  courage,  intrepidity,  and  other  mili-  • 

tary  virtues. Hero,  in  a  poem  or  romance, 

is  the  principal  personage,  or  the  one  who 
has  the  principal  share  in  the  actions 
related ;  as  Achilles  in  the  Iliad,  Ulysses 
in  the  Odyssey,  &c. Heroic  term,  hexam- 
eter verse*,  so  called  because  it  is  used  by 

poets  in  their  heroic  poems. Heroic  d\/e, 

that  age  or  period  of  the  world  wherein  the 
heroes,  or  demigods,  are  supposed  to  have 
lived.  The  heroic  age  coincides  with  the 
fabulous  age. 

HERON,  in  ornithology,  a  large  bird  of 
the  genus  Ardea,  distinguished  by  having  a 
long  bill,  a  compressed  body,  long  slender 
legs,  and  moderate  wings.  Herons  are  very 
expert  fishers,  and  take  prey  either  by 
wading  after  it  where  the  water  is  shallow, 
or  by  diving  from  the  air,  when  the  object 
of  their  pursuit  appears  near  the  surface  of 
the  water.  They  digest  an  enormous  load 
of  food  in  a  short  time,  and  again  return  to 
their  destructive  occupation  with  new  vigour 
and  appetite. 

HERPES,  in  medicine,  a  term  applied  to 
several  cutaneous  eruptions  from  their  ten- 
dency to  spread  or  creep  from  one  part  of 
the  skin  to  another.  They  are  generally 
seen  in  small  distinct  clusters,  accompanied 
with  itching,  and  terminating  in  furfu- 
raceous  scales.  This  disease  takes  various 
names  according  to  its  form  or  the  part 
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affected;  a*  the  ring-worm,  erysipelas, 
&c. 

HER'RING,  in  Ichthyology,  (Clupea  ha- 
rengne  of  Linnaeus)  a  proline  fish,  common 
in  most  seas,  where  they  are  found  in  im- 
mense shoals.  The  grand  shoal  of  many 
millions,  divided  into  columns  of  five  or  six 
miles  in  length,  and  about  four  in  breadth, 
appears  at  the  Shetland  Isles  in  June,  where 
they  divide,  and  branch  off  in  all  directions. 
Their  progress  is  marked  by  the  number  of 
birds  which  follow  them  to  prey  upon  them. 
Those  which  flock  to  the  British  coasts  are 
to  be  found  in  the  greatest  number  off 
Yarmouth,  the  mart  for  herrings.  This 
instinct  of  migration  was  given  to  the 
herrings,  that  they  might  deposit  their 
spawn  in  warmer  seas.  It  is  not  from  de- 
ficiency of  food  that  they  set  themselves  in 
motion ;  for  they  come  to  us  full  of  fat,  and 
on  their  return  are  almost  universally  ob- 
served to  be  lean  and  out  of  condition. 
They  are  full  of  roe  in  the  end  of  Jane,  and 
continue  in  perfection  till  the  beginning  of 
winter,  when  they  deposit  their  spawn. 
[8ee  Fishbbibs.] 

HER8B,  in  fortification,  a  harrow  full  of 
iron  spikes. 

HESTER,  in  astronony,  the  evening  star ; 
an  appellation  given  to  the  planet  Venus, 
when  it  sets  after  the  sun. 

HETEROCLITB,  in  grammar,  a  word 
which  is  irregular  or  anomalous,  either  in 
declension  or  conjugation,  or  which  deviates 
from  the  ordinary  forms  of  inflection  in 
words  of  a  like  kind. 

HETEROPHYLLOUS,  in  botany,  pro- 
ducinga  diversity  of  leaves. 

HETEROS  CII,  in  geography,  those  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  which  have  their 
shadows  falling  but  one  way,  as  those  living 
between  the  tropic  and  polar  circles. 

HEXAGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  of 
six  sides  and  angles. 

HBXAGYN'IA,  in  botany,  an  order  of 
plants  which  have  six  styles  in  the  flowers. 

HEXAHEDRON,  in  geometry,  one  of 
the  five  regular  solids,  being  nearly  a  cobe. 

HEXAMETER,  in  ancient  poetry,  a 
verse  consisting  of  six  feet,  the  first  four  of 
which  may  be  either  dactyls  or  spondees, 
the  fifth  must  regularly  be  a  dactyl,  and  the 
sixth  always  a  spondee. 

HEXAN'DRIA,  in  botany,  one  of  the 
Linnseah    classes,    comprehending    those 

Slants  which  have  six  stamens  in  each 
ower,  as  the  pine-apple,  bamboo,  spider- 
wort,  lily  of  the  valley,  arrow-grass,  &c. 

HEX'ASTYLE,  in  architecture,  a  build- 
ing with  six  columns  in  front. 

HIATUS,  an  unpleasant  opening  of  the 
month,  when  vowels  end  and  begin  words ; 
also  any  deficiency  in  a  manuscript  which 
destroys  the  connexion. 

HI'BERNACLE,  in  botany,  the  winter 
quarters  of  a  plant,  that  is,  a  bulb  or  a  bud, 
in  which  the  embryo  of  a  future  plant  is 
enclosed  by  a  scaly  covering,  and  protected 
from  injuries  during  winter. 

HIDE,  a  word  formerly  used  in  land- 
measure,  for  such  a  space  as  might  be 
ploughed  with  one  plough ;  or,  as  much  as 


would  maintain  the  family  of  a  hide,  or 
mansiou-house.  According  to  some,  a  hide 
was  sixty  acres,  others  make  it  eighty,  and 
others  a  hundred.  The  quantity,  very  pro- 
bably, was  always  determined  by  local  usage 
only. 

HI'DEBOUND,  in  farriery,  a  term  for  a 
disease  in  horses  and  cattle  when  the  skin 
cleaves  to  the  sides.— —Also  a  term  in 
botany ;  a  tree  being  said  to  be  hidebound, 
when  the  bark  is  so  close  or  firm  as  to 
impede  the  growth. 

HIDES,  the  skins  of  large  cattle,  such  as 
bullocks,  cows,  horses,  &c  either  in  the  raw 
or  cured  state.  Vast  quantities  are  annually 
imported  into  Great  Britain  from  South 
America,  the  European  continent,  Morocco, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ftc. 

HIERARCHY,  a  term  literally  signify- 
ing holy  government,  and  applied  some- 
times to  the  supposed  polity,  or  social  con- 
stitution, among  angels.  Also,  ecclesiastical 
government,  or  the  subordination  of  rank 
among  the  different  orders  of  clergy. 

HIEROGLYPHICS,  in  antiquity,  mys- 
tical characters  or  symbols  used  in  writ- 
ings and  inscriptions,  particularly  by  the 
Egyptians,  as  signs  of  sacred,  divine,  or 
supernatural  things.  The  hieroglyphics 
were  figures  of  animals,  parts  of  the  human 
body,  &c.,  containing  a  meaning  which  was 
intelligible  only  to  the  priests,  and  those 
who  were  initiated  in  their  mysteries.  In 
a  general  sense,  a  hieroglyphic  is  any 
symbol  or  figure  which  may  serve  to  repre- 
sent an  object  and  convey  a  meaning. 

HIEROGRAM  MATIST8,  in  antiquity, 
priests  amongst  the  Egyptians  who  pre- 
sided over  learning  and  religion.  Their 
duty  was  to  take  care  of  the  hieroglyphics, 
and  expound' religious  mysteries  and  opi- 
nions. They  were  also  skilled  in  divina- 
tion, and  were  honoured  with  many  exemp- 
tions from  civil  duties  and  taxes. 

HIEROM'ANCY,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
a  species  of  divination,  which  predicted 
future  events  by  observing  the  appearances 
of  the  various  things  offered  in  sacrifice. 

HIEROM'NEMON,  in  ancient  Greece, 
a  magistrate  who  presided  over  the  sacred 
rites  and  solemnities. 

HIERON'ICES,  in  antiquity,  a  con- 
queror at  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Isthmian, 
and  Nemean  games. 

H IEROPH  ANTES,  in  Grecian  anti- 
quity, the  priests  and  priestesses  who  were 
appointed  by  the  state  to  have  the  super- 
visal  of  sacred  rites,  and  to  take  care  of  the 
sacrifices. 

HIEROPH'YLAX,  an  officer  in  the 
Greek  church,  who  was  guardian  or  keeper 
of  the  holy  utensils,  vestments,  &c.  an- 
swering to  our  sacristan  or  vestry-keeper. 

HIGHNESS,  a  title  of  honour  given  to 
princes.  The  kings  of  England  before 
James  I.  were  not  saluted  with  the  tide  of 
"  majesty,"  but  that  of  highness  only.  At 
present  the  children  of  crowned  heads  are 
generally  styled  royal  highness.  Those  of 
the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  are 
styled  imperial  highness. 

HIGH-PRIEST,  the  head  of  the  Jewish 
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priesthood.  Hose*  conferred  this  dignity 
upon  his  brother,  in  whose  family  it  de- 
scended without  interruption.  After  the 
subjugation  of  the  Jews  by  the  Seleuddss, 
the  Ptolemies,  and  the  Romans,  it  was 
often  arbitrarily  conferred  by  the  foreign 
masters.  The  importance  of  this  officer  is 
indicated  by  the  splendour  and  costliness 
of  his  garment,  which  was  among  the  most 
beautiful  works  of  ancient  art. 

HILA'RIA,  in  antiquity,  a  festival  cele- 
brated by  the  Romans  on  the  8th  of  the 
calends  of  April,  in  honour  of  the  god  Pan. 

HI'LUM,  in  botany,  the  eye ;  an  external 
mark  of  the  umbilical  chord,  where  it  ad- 
heres to  the  pericarp,  as  in  the  bean,  the 
pea,  Ac. 

HINDOOS',  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
the  East  Indies;  a  people  distinguished  for 
their  humanity,  gentleness,  industry,  and 
knowledge  of  the  polite  arts,  at  a  time 
when  most  of  their  Asiatic  neighbours 
yet  only  in  the  first  stages  of  orrilisa 
when  the  Greeks  lay  in  obscurity,  and  the 
nations  of  Europe  were  in  a  state  of  bar- 
barism. They  hare  preserved  their  national 
character  from  the  most  distant  ages,  even 
under  the  dominion  of  foreigners,  and  have 
retained  to  the  present  day  their  language, 
their  written  characters,  their  government, 
religion,  manners,  customs,  and  habits  of 
life.  They  possess  great  natural  talents, 
but  are  at  present  deprived  of  opportunities 
for  their  development,  though  they  are  still 
largely  engaged  in  manufactures  and  com- 
merce. In  earlier  times,  before  they  were 
oppressed  by  a  foreign  yoke,  they  had 
reached  a  higher  degree  of  civilisation,  and 
their  country  has  been  considered  as  the 
cradle  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  They  are 
divided  into  four  distinct  classes,  or  eattet, 
which,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  culti- 
vation, are  essentially  and  perpetually  sepa- 
rate from  each  other,  so  that  no  transition 
from  one  to  another  is  possible.  But  the 
most  extraordinary  custom  of  the  Hindoos 
is  the  burning  of  widows  at  the  funeral  of 
their  husbands.  [8ee  Casts  and  Scttbss.] 

HIPPOCENTAUR,  in  ancient  fable,  a 
supposed  monster,  half  man  and  half  horse. 
The  hippoeentaur  differed  from  the  centaur 
in  this,  that  the  latter  rode  on  an  ox,  and 
the  former  on  a  horse,  as  the  name  im- 
ports. 

HIPTOCRA8,  a  medicinal  drink,  com- 
posed of  wine  with  an  infusion  of  spices 
and  other  ingredients  ;  used  as  a  cordial. 

HIPPOCRATES'  8LEBVB,  a  kind  of 
bag,  made  by  uniting  the  opposite  angles 
of  a  Square  piece  of  flannel,  used  for  strain- 
ing syrups  and  decoctions. 

HIPTOBROME,  in  antiquity,  a  course 
for  chariot  and  horse  races.  There  are  in 
England  some  vestiges  of  similar  courses, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  that  near 
Stonehenge.  This  hippodrome  occupies  a 
tract  of  ground  extending  about  two  hun- 
dred druidical  cubits,  or  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  in  breadth,  and  six  thousand 
druidical  cubits,  or  more  than  a  mile  and 
three  quarters,  in  length.  It  runs  directly 
east  and  west,  and  is  completely  inclosed 


with  a  bank  of  earth.  The  goal  and  ca- 
reer are  at  the  east  end.  The  goal  is  a  high 
bank  of  earth,  raised  with  a  slope  inwards, 
on  which  the  judges  are  supposed  to  have 
sat.  There  is  one  about  halt  a  mile  to  the 
southward  of  Leicester ;  another  near  Dor- 
chester; and  a  third  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lowther,  near  Penrith  in  Cumberland. 
But  these  must  have  been  humble  imita- 
tions indeed  of  the  splendid  structures 
erected  in  ancient  times,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  description  of  the  one  st  Olympias,  as 
given  by  Pausanias,  or  of  that  which  was 
finished  by  Constantine,  and  which  still 
fills  the  traveller  who  visits  the  Turkish 
capital  with  astonishment.  It  is  surrounded 
by  two  ranges  of  columns,  extending  far- 
ther  than  the  eye  can  reach,  raised  one  above 
the  other,  and  resting  on  a  broad  founda- 
tion, and  is  adorned  by  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  statues,  in  marble,  porphyry,  and 
bronze. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS,  a  monstrous  qua- 
druped, equal  to  the  rhinoceros  in  sixe  and 
strength,  being  from  12  to  20  feet  long, 
supposed  to  be  the  behemoth  of  Job,,  and 
called  the  river-horse;  the  head  very  large, 
the  body  fat,  and  the  legs  short  and  thick, 
the  teeth  large,  and  with  tusks  harder  and 
whiter  than  those  of  the  elephant.  It  Uvea 
chiefly  in  water,  and  walks  at  the  bot- 
tom, raising  its  bead  occasionally  for  respi- 
ration. It  feeds  on  grain  and  vegetables, 
and  unless  attacked,  or  ill  used,  is  perfectly 
harmless;  but  its  skin,  for  the  most  part, 
resists  a  bullet.  It  has  been  chiefly  dis- 
covered on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Nile, 
Niger,  Gambia,  and  Zaire.  It  is  sometimes 
seen  in  salt  water.  In  Guinea,  the  rivers, 
lakes,  and  marshy  grounds  afford  numbers 
of  them,  and  in  some  parts  of  Caffrariathey 
are  still  more  common.  Their  flesh  is 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Hottentots  and 
many  other  nations. 

HIPPU'RIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  1  Monandria,  order  1  Mtnogynia.  The 
species  are  perennials.  The  Hipfobis  is 
also  the  Equttetmm  lylvaticum  of  Linnanu. 

HIPS,  in  botany,  the  ripe  fruit  of  the 
dog-rose,  which  is  principally  made  into  a 
sweetmeat. 

HIRU'DO,  in  entomology,  the  Leech,  a 
well  known  insect,  with  a  flatted  but  not 
jointed  body,  broader  at  the  end  than  else- 
where, and  the  skin  soft  and  glossy.  The 
principal  species  are  the  Medicinal  Leech 
and  the  Horse  Leech. 

HIRUN'DO,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds,  of  the  order  Patteres;  comprehend- 
ing the  common  house-swallow,  the  field 
swallow,  the  martin,  and  the  goat-sucker. 
It  is  wonderful  to  observe  with  what  de- 
grees of  architectural  skill,  Providence  lias 
endued  birds  of  the  same  genus,  and  nearly 
correspondent  in  their  modes  of  life.  While 
the  swallow  and  the  house  martin  discover 
the  greatest  address  in  raising,  and  securely 
fixing,  crusts  of  loam,  of  which  their  nests 
arc  formed,  the  bank-martin  makes  his  hole 
in  the  sand,  which  is  serpentine,  horizontal, 

and  two  feet  deep. "The  nests  of  the  Hi- 

rund»  esculenta,  or  esculent,  swallow,  are 


;  nisTincTiON  ov  nmnoo  casts  is  complbtk  in  bvbbt  sbnbb. 
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reckoned  a  most  exquisite  delicacy  among  | 
the  Chinese,  who  make  them  into  soups  . 
,  and  nse  them  in  their  most  delicate  dishes. 

)  Hirundo,  the  SwalUne-fiak  or  Tub-Jlth, 

in  ichthyology,  a  species  of  trip  la,  with  a 
j  somewhat  prickly  head,  and  with  a  remark- 
i  able  pinnule  at  the  pectoral  fins:  which  are 
!  so  long,  as  to  be  of  use  in  flying,  or  raising 
i  (  itself  above  the  water.    Hence,  by  some  in- 
accurate writers,  it  has  been  confounded 
with  the  exocostua,  or  flying-fish. 

HISTORY,  in  its  general  sense,  con- 
sists of  all  that  kind  of  knowledge  which 
belongs  to  narrative  |  and  stands  opposed 
to  science,  which  is  demonstrated  know- 
ledge; and  to  philosophy,  which  is  matter 
of  opinion.  History,  then,  denotes  narra- 
tion and  description  of  every  kind-;  but,  as 
pre-eminent,  the  narrative  of  human  affairs 
is  styled  hittory  absolutely,  while  narra- 
tives or  descriptions  of  other  objects,  are 
distinguished  by  specific  additions.  He 
that  writes  the  history  of  his  own  times,  is 
not  only  in  danger  of  being  partial,  but  of 
unacquaintance  with  many  things,  which 
time  tardily  brings  to  light;  and  he  that 
writes  the  history  of  a  former  period,  is 
dependent  on  the  dicta  of  others.  It  has 
been  well  and  truly  said,  that  if  truth  is  the 
historian's  greatest  object,  justice  is  his 
first  duty.  He  must  have  the  rare  power 
of  renouncing  his  private  feelings,  and, 
whilst  he  investigates  or  writes  as  a  his- 
torian, he  must  elevate  himself  above  his 
country,  sect,  and  age,  so  as  not  only  to  be 
willing  to  acknowledge  the  faults  of  his 
own  party,  and  the  merits  of  his  adver- 
saries, but,  what  is  far  more  difficult,  he 
must  divest  himself  of  the  peculiar  views 
of  his  age,  or  country,  or  sect,  and  be  able 
to  enter  into  those  of  others,  and  not  mea- 
sure them  by  his  own  standard.  Among 
the  numerous  causes  of  historical  false- 
hood, of  which  it  would  be  useful  to  take 
the  most  scrutinizing  view,  there  is  one 
which  appears  eminently  deserving  of  re- 
mark; and  this  is,  the  extraordinary  care 
that,  in  public  as  well  as  private  life,  must 
frequently  be  employed,  by  those  who 
know  it  best,  to  prevent  the  publication  of 
the  truth.— The  uses  of  history  are  as  varied 
as  they  are  important.  To  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  characters  of  men,  the 
marks,  sources,  and  effects  of  their  pas- 
sions and  prejudices,  the  power  and  changes 
of  their  customs,  and  the  like,  is  an  essen- 
tial and  necessary  step  to  prudence;  and 
all  this  knowledge  is  considerably  improved 
by  history,  which  teaches  us  to  make  other 
men's  experience  our  own,  to  profit  by  it, 
and  to  learn  wisdom  from  their  misfor- 
tunes. Persons  who  read  history  merely 
for  amusement,  or,  having  in  view  some 
particular  branch  of  learning,  attend  only 
to  certain  branches  of  history,  are  not  con- 
fined to  that  order  and  connection  which 
is  absolutely  requisite  for  obtaining  a  pro- 
per knowledge  of  history ;  the  most  regular, 
as  well  as  successful  way  of  studying  which, 
is  to  begin  with  an  epitome  of  universal 
history,  and  afterwards  apply  to  the  history 
of  particular  nations  and  commonwealths : 


for  the  study  of  particular  histories  is  only 
extending  the  knowledge  of  particular  parts 
of  universal  history.  Unless  this  be  our 
plan,  we  shall  only  fill  the  memory  with 
some  events ;  which  may  be  done  without 
applying  to  history,  or  pretending  to  the 
knowledge  of  it. 

HI8TOBY  PIECE,  in  painting,  a  repre- 
sentation of  any  remarkable  event,  which 
exhibits  the  actors,  their  actions,  and  the 
attending  events  to  the  eye,  by  figures 
drawn  to  the  life.  This  species  of  painting 
is  called  hutorical  painting. 

HISTRIONIC  ART,  that  of  acting  in 
dramatic  representation.  Hittrio,  in  an- 
cient Rome,  signified  an  actor  or  come- 
dian ;  but  more  especially  a  pantomimist, 
whose  talents  were  exerted  in  gesticula- 
tions and  dancing. 

HITCH,  among  seamen,  a  sort  of  knot 
or  noose  for  fastening  a  rope  to  any  thing. 
Hitches  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
&  half- hitch,  a  clove-hitch,  a  rolling-hitch, 
Ac,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  knot. 

HOAR-FR08T,  the  white  particles  of 
ice  formed  by  the  congelation  of  dew  or 
watery  vapours. 

HOAR'HOUND,  in  botany,  the  name  of 
several  plants  of  different  genera.  The 
common  hoarhound  is  the  wtamtbium  tml- 
gare.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  used  as 
an  atter.uant. 

HOCK'DAY,  or  HOKE'DAY,  a  day  of 
feasting  and  mirth,  formerly  held  in  Eng- 
land the  second  Tuesday  after  Easter,  to 
commemorate  the  destruction  of  the  Danes 
in  the  time  of  Ethelred. 

HOG,  (t*t)  in  zoology,  a  well-known 
and  valuable  quadruped.  His  form  is  in- 
elegant, his  motious  uncouth  and  un- 
wieldy, his  appearance  slothful  and  stupid, 
and  his  whole  life  a  succession  of  torpor 
and  gluttony.  But,  with  these  and  many 
other  repugnant  qualities,  he  is  of  incalcu- 
lable benefit  to  mankind.  His  flesh  is 
pleasant,  substantial,  and  nutritious,  par- 
ticularly to  persons  employed  in  hard  la- 
bour ;  and  as  pork  takes  salt  better  than 
almost  any  other  meat,  it  forms  an  impor- 
tant article  in  naval  provisions.  The  do- 
mesticated varieties  of  the  hog  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous:  the  generic  characters 
are,  four  or  six  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw, 
converging;  six  in  the  lower  jaw,  projecting; 
two  canines  in  the  upper  and  two  in  the 
lower  jaw,  very  long;  fourteen  molars  in 
each  jaw ;  the  snout  prominent,  truncate, 
and  containing  a  peculiar  bone ;  feet,  cloven. 
In  their  taste,  hogs  discover  a  strange  de- 
gree of  caprice ;  for  whilst  they  arc  singu- 
larly delicate  in  their  choice  of  herbs,  they 
will  devour  with  voracity  the  most  nauseous 

and   putrid   carrion. The   Wild   Boar, 

from  which  most  of  our  domestic  varieties 
are  derived,  is  found  in  most  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  is  by  no  means  so 
filthy  or  stupid  an  animal  as  the  tame  hog. 
His  snout  is  longer,  his  ears  shorter ;  he 
roots  up  the  ground  in  a  different  manner, 
ploughing  it  up  in  furrows ;  his  tusks  are 
larger,  some  of  them  being  ten  inches  in 
length,   bent   circularly,  and    exceedingly 
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sharp  at  the  points.  For  the  first  three 
years  of  his  life  he  follows  the  sow,  the 
whole  litter  living  in  a  herd  together;  but 
when  he  has  attained  his  full  size  and 
strength,  he  ranges  the  forest  alone,  dread- 
ing no  single  creature,  not  even  man  him- 
self. Hunting  this  animal  has  always  been 
a  favourite  amusement.  When  he  is  roused, 
he  goes  slowly  and  uniformly  forward,  fre- 
quently stopping  and  facing  his  pursuers, 
often  inflicting  severe  and  mortal  wounds. 
He  is  at  last  dispatched  by  the  hunters, 
either  with  fire-arms  or  spears. 

HOGS  HEAD,  a  measure  of  capacity, 
containing  63 hi  imperial  gallons.  It  is 
equal  to  half  a  pipe. 

HOLD,  in  ships,  the  whole  interior  or 
cavity  in  the  belly  of  a  vessel,  which  is  either 
the  after-hold,  the  fore-hold,  or  the  main- 
hold,  according  to  its  situation. 

HOLERA'CE/E,  the  twelfth  Linnssan 
order  of  plants,  containing  trees,  shrubs, 
perennial  and  annual  herbs,  as  rhubarb, 
beet,  Ac. 

HCKLINE8S,  a  title  of  quality  given  to 
the  pope,  who  is  styled,  "  your  holiness," 
or,  "holy  father:"  in  Latin,  eanctietime,  or 
beatitbme  pater. 

HOL'LY,  in  botany,  a  beautiful  ever- 
green tree,  of  the  genus  Ilex,  of  several 
species.  The  common  holly  grows  from 
20  to  30  feet  high ;  the  stem  by  age  be- 
comes large,  and  is  covered  with  a  grayish 
smooth  bark,  and  set  with  branches  which 
form  a  sort  of  cone.  The  leaves  are  of  a 
bright  green  on  the  upper  surface,  but  pale 
beneath;  the  edges  indented  and  waved, 
with  sharp  prickles  at  the  points.  The 
flowers  grow  in  clusters,  and  are  succeeded 
by  roundish  berries,  which  turn  to  a  bright 
red  about  Michaelmas.  The  timber  of 
holly  is  the  whitest  of  all  hard  wood,  and 
therefore  used  by  inlayers :  it  is  also  used 
by  millwrights,  turners,  Ac.  Its  name  is  a 
supposed  corruption  from  holy,  as  Dr.  Tur- 
ner, our  earliest  writer  on  plants,  calls  it 
holy  and  holy-tree ;  which  appellation  was 
given  it,  most  probably,  from  its  being  used 
in  holy  places.  It  has  a  great  variety  of 
names  in  Germany;  amongst  which  is 
Chrittdorn;  in  Danish  it  is  also  called 
Chruthorn;  and  in  Swedish  Ckristtorn, 
amopgst  other  appellations:  from  whence 
it  appears  that  it  is  considered  a  holy  plant 
by  certain  classes  in  those  countries.—— 
Knee-holly,  a  plant,  the  butcher's  broom,  of 
the  genus  Rutcus.— — Sea-holly,  a  plant,  of 
the  genus  Eryngiwn. 

HOL'LYHOCK,  in  botany,  the  Althea 
rota,  a  hardy  flowering  plant,  a  native  of 
the  East,  and  very  frequently  cultivated  in 
our  gardens.  The  root  is  biennial,  and 
shoots  up  one  or  several  very  upright  hairy 
stems,  from  five  to  eight  feet  in  height, 
bearing  large  and  beautiful  flowers. 

HOL'OCAUST,  a  burnt  offering  or  sacri- 
fice, wholly  consumed  by  fire:  of  this  kind 
was  the  daily  sacrifice  in  the  Jewish  church. 
This  was  done  by  way  of  acknowledgment, 
that  the  person  offering,  and  all  that  be- 
longed to  him,  were  the  effects  of  the 
divine  bounty.    The  pagan  nations,  who 


also  offered  holocausts,  probably  considered 
thein  in  the  same  light. 

HOLOGRAPH,  a  deed  or  testament 
wholly  written  by  the  hand  of  the  testator. 

HOLOM'ETER,  an  instrument  for  taking 
all  kinds  of  measures,  both  on  the  earth 
and  in  the  heavens. 

HOLY  AlU'ANCE.  A  rrliiricraafrdiiig 
haul  long  pn*rii|t'<l  immuiff  lliu  nation «  of 
tke  continent,  thai  ihtir  preceding  stiffcr- 
iugsr  Arising  from  the  Janrairs  of  ww  and 
invasion,  were  tjie  direcr  cmnEi-tiuedcM  Df 
the  French,  Ttfvolivtfcwi,  whidi  they  tanked 

upcm  M  a  punialiincut  iutl  -Tnl   u| i hie 

wivrld  fur  i|*  imping.  After  the  r'ntl  of 
Nniiulcoiij  this  rwlifnonw  feettnf  still  re- 
niniri.'kk  -Truiii;  in  tlirir  mi  mis,  anil  they 
wen*  iridu-^a  to  bcdlffTO.UlAt  FelJirton  miirht 
ht"  suite  the  baalR  of  tatenuttkmid  bdU&s. 
Partioijiftliop  in  this  spirit,  ami  lieinir  de- 
sirous to  become  the  wii-icc-alur  of  Ei:r»pe, 
the  eiu[H'Lw  Ali-undor  of  |LuR*ift  applied 
to  rl-  emperor  uf  Au.Mrin  and  ihe  kin™  of 
Prussia  to  join  lilm  in  ^fabli-mikc  nu  sl- 
Ufttift'  for  the  pnimirtii-vn  nf  ihis  patlMs 
Object.  To  his  rvqurst  thna  rocinsrchs 
n-i  ,h 

AitMiiuu  iiau  liianu  u|»,  niiu  acUi   tO  iudD 

in  his  own  hand-writing,  consisted  in  a  de- 
claration, that,  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
principles  of  justice,  charity,  and  peace 
should  be  the  basis  of  their  internal  ad- 
ministration, and  of  their  international  re- 
lations, and  that  the  happiness  and  religious 
welfare  of  their  subjects  should  be  their 
great  object.  It  was  also  stipulated  that 
the  three  sovereigns  should  invite  others  to 
become  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance ;  and, 
in  the  sequel,  all  the  European  sovereigns, 
except  the  pope,  became  members  of  it. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  a  royal  league  so  ex- 
travagantly lauded,  or  so  furiously  de- 
nounced. Its  panegyrists  looked  forward 
to  the  permanent  repose  of  nations,  and 
the  establishment  of  rational  freedom,  in 
lieu  of  anarchy,  violence,  and  bloodshed ; 
while  its  opponents  watched  its  progress 
with  mistrust  and  jealousy,  believing  that 
the  union  of  crowned  heads  could  tend  to 
nothing  short  of  universal  despotism.  It 
is  not  our  province  in  this  place  to  detail 
the  events  which  subsequently  took  place : 
they  belong  to  the  history  of  nations.  But 
we  may  observe,  that  as  the  views  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  became  more  developed.Great 
Britain  thought  proper  to  secede  from  it ; 
and  many  circumstances  have  since  proved, 
that  this  union  of  crowned  heads  has  not 
only  failed  to  secure  the  important  benefits 
which  it  promised  for  the  people,  but  that 
the  monarchs  themselves  have  been  com- 
pelled to  abandon  some  of  their  own  ex- 
travagant pretensions  to  legitimate  sta- 
bility. 

HO'LY-ROOD  DAY,  a  festival  observed 
by  Roman  Catholics  in  memory  of  the 
exaltation  of  our  Saviour's  cross. 

HO-LT-THURS'DAY,  the  day  on  which 
the  ascension  of  our  Saviour  is  commemo- 
rated, ten  days  before  Whitsuntide. 

HO'LY-WATER,  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
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and  Greek  churches,  water  which  has  been 
consecrated  by  prayers,  exorcisms,  and 
other  ceremonies,  to  sprinkle  the  faithful 
and  things  used  for  the  church.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a  particular  kind  of  vases,  at  the 
doors  of  churches,  and  also  within  them  at 
certain  places,  from  which  the  Catholics 
sprinkle  themselves  before  prayer.  The 
Protestants  renounce  the  use  of  holy-water, 
probably  from  a  fear  that  it  would  be  con- 
sidered, like  amulets  or  relics,  as  something 
efficacious  in  itself,  without  the  repentance 
commanded  by  the  church. 

HCLY-WEEK,  the  week  before  Easter, 
in  which  the  passion  of  our  Saviour  is  com- 
memorated. 

HOMAGE,  in  law,  the  oath  of  submis- 
sion and  loyalty,  which  the  tenant,  under 
the  feudal  system,  used  to  take  to  his  lord 
when  first  admitted  to  his  land. 

HOMERIC,  pertaining  to  Homer,  the 
great  poet  of  Greece,  or  to  his  poetry. 

HOM'ICIDE,  in  law,  the  killing  of  one 
human  being  by  another.  It  is  of  three 
kinds,  justifiable,  excusable,  or  felonious; 
justifiable,  when  it  proceeds  from  unavoid- 
able necessity,  without  an  intention  to  kill, 
and  without  negligence;  excusable,  when  it 
happens  from  misadventure,  or  in  self- 
defence  ;  felonious,  when  it  proceeds  from 
malice,  or  is  done  in  the  prosecution  of 
some  unlawful  act,  or  in  a  sudden  passion. 
Homicide  committed  with  premeditated 
malice,  is  murder.  Suicide  also,  or  self- 
murder,  is  felonious  homicide. The  lines 

of  distinction  between  felonious  and  excu- 
sable or  justifiable  homicide,  and  between 
manslaughter  and  murder,  are,  in  many 
cases,  difficult  to  define  with  precision. 
But,  in  general,  the  accused  has  the  advan- 
tage of  auy  uncertainty  or  obscurity  that 
may  hang  over  his  case,  since  the  presump- 
tions of  law  are  usually  in  his  favour. 

HOMILY,  a  sermon  or  discourse  upon 
some  point  of  religion,  delivered  in  a  plain 
manner,  so  as  to  be  easily  understood  by 
the  common  people.  In  the  primitive 
church,  homily  rather  meant  a  conference 
or  conversation  by  way  of  question  and  an- 
swer, which  made  part  of  the  office  of  a 
bishop,  till  the  fifth  century,  when  the 
learned  priests  were  allowed  to  preach, 
catechize,  &c  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
bishops  used  to  do.  There  are  still  extant 
several  fine  homilies,  composed  by  the  an- 
cient  fathers. Homiletic  or  pastoral  theo- 
logy, a  branch  of  practical  theology,  which 
teaches  the  manner  in  which  ministers  of 
the  gospel  should  adapt  their  discourses  to 
the  capacities  of  their  hearers,  and  pursue 
the  best  methods  of  instructing  them  by 
their  doctrines  and  examples. 

HOM(E  OPATHY,  a  paradoxical,  if  not 
empirical,  invention  of  a  German  physi* 
cian,  named  Hahnemann,  first  promul- 
gated in  1824;  by  which  he,  and  the  Ho- 
mceopathists  who  subscribe  to  his  doctrine, 
profess  to  cure  diseases  by  such  remedies 
as  would  cause  similar  diseases  in  healthy 
persons.  The  fundamental  principle  of 
this  system  is,  therefore,  similia  similibus 
eurantur.    In  the  conviction  that  every  dis- 


ease carries  with  it  a  great  susceptibility 
for  the  proper  medicine,  and  that  the  power 
of  medicine  increases  by  minute  division, 
the  homoeopathist  gives  out  one  drug  at  a 
time,  and  does  not  administer  another  dose, 
or  a  new  medicine,  until  the  former  has 
taken  effect. 

HOMOGENEOUS,  or  HOMOGE'- 
NEAL,  an  appellation  given  to  things,  the 
elements  of  which  are  of  similar  nature 

and  properties. Homogeneous  light,  that 

whereof  the  rays  are  all  of  one  colour  and 
degree  of  refrangibility,  without  any  mix- 
ture of  others. Homogeneous  surds,  in 

mathematics,  those  which  have  the  same 
radical  character  or  signs. 

HOMOL'OGOUS,  in  geometry,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  the  corresponding  sides  and 
angles  of  similar  figures,  as  being  propor- 
tional to  each  other. 

HON'EY,  a  saccharine  substance,  col- 
lected by  bees  from  the  flowers  of  various 
plants,  and  deposited  in  their  comb.  The 
honey  is  extracted  either  by  expression,  or 
by  placing  the  comb  in  a  warm  situation, 
when  it  liquifies  and  comes  away  in  a  pure 
state.  The  best  honey  is  of  a  thick  consis- 
tence and  a  whitish  colour,  inclining  to 
yellow,  and  of  an  agreeable  smell  and  taste : 
but  both  the  colour  and  flavour  are  said  to 
differ,  according  to  the  plants  from  which 
it  has  been  collected.  Honey  appears  to 
consist  of  vegetable  juices,  either  oozing 
with  a  portion  of  their  essential  oil  from 
flowers,  or  previously  collected  from  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  trees  by  vinc- 
frctters,  and  then  known  by  the  name  of 
honcy-dew»  These  juices  the  bees  trans- 
port by  means  of  their  proboscides,  and, 
after  giving  them  a  certain  preparation, 
probably  in  their  stomachs,  deposit  them 
in  their  cells.  That  the  juices  do  undergo 
some  preparation,  appears  almost  undeni- 
able, since  the  honey  wrought  by  young 
bees  is  white,  and  more  pure  than  that  pro- 
duced by  old.  The  former  is  called  virgin 
honey.  It  is  a  softening  and  slightly  ape- 
rient remedy :  mixed  with  vinegar  it  forms 
oxymel,  and  is  used  in  various  forms  in  me- 
dicine and  pharmacy.  It  is  particularly 
recommended  to  the  asthmatic,  and  those 
subject  to  the  gravel,  from  its  detergent 
nature.  It  is  well  worthy  of  observation, 
that  bees  frequent  many  plants  and  flow- 
ers which  have  poisonous  juices ;  and  it  is 
supposed,  by  a  peculiar  power  of  analysis, 
they  extract  that  portion  of  the  fluid  only 
which  is  not  deleterious,  and  consequently 
reject  that  which  would  be  fatal  to  life. 
Dr.  Barton,  in  the  American  Philosophical 
Transactions,  states,  that  the  bees  partake 
of  these  poisonous  syrups  without  injury. 
He  enumerates  among  the  plants  which 
contain  them,  dwarf  laurel,  great  laurel, 
kalmia,  latifolia,  broad-leaved  moor-wort, 
Pensylvania  mountain  laurel,  wild  honey- 
suckle, and  the  stramonium. 

HON'EY-COMB,  a  waxen  substance,  of 
a  firm,  close  texture,  formed  by  bees  into 
hexagonal  cells,  to  deposit  their  honey  and 
eggs  in.  These  cells  are  constructed  with 
geometrical  accuracy,  and  arranged  in  two 
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layers,  placed  end  to  end,  the  openings  of 
the  different  layers  being  in  opposite  di- 
rections. The  comb  is  placed  vertically ; 
the  cells,  therefore,  are  horizontal.  The 
distance  of  the  different  cakes  of  comb 
from  each  other  is  sufficient  for  two  bees  to 
pass  readily  between  them,  and  they  are 
here  and  there  pierced  with  passages  afford-  , 
ing  a  communication  between  all  parts  of 
the  hive.  The  sides  of  the  cells  are  all 
much  thinner  than  the  finest  paper ;  and 
yet  they  are  so  strengthened  by  their  ar- 
rangement, that  they  are  able  to  resist  all 
the  motions  of  the  bee  within  them.  In 
fact,  the  construction  of  the  cells  is  such  as 
to  afford  the  greatest  possible  number  in  a 
given  space,  with  the  least  possible  expen- 
diture of  material. 

HON' BY-DEW,  a  sort  of  saccharine  sub- 
stance, found  early  in  the  morning  on  plants, 
flowers,  Ac.  There  are  two  kinds  of  honey- 
dew,  the  one  produced  by  transpiration, 
during  a  sultry  heat,  from  the  leaves  of 
particular  kinds  of  trees  :  the  other  is  the 
excrement  of  a  small  insect  known  by  the 
name  of  pueeron,  or  vinefretter. 

HON'EY  LOCUST,  in  botany,  a  lofty 
and  beautiful  tree,  of  the  genus  Gleditria, 
growing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  di- 
vided into  numerous  small  leaflets,  which 
give  a  light  and  very  elegant  appearance  to 
the  foliage ;  and  its  large  brown  seeds  are 
contained  in  a  pod,  the  pulp  of  which  is 
extremely  sweet.  The  tree  is  especially 
remarkable  for  its  formidable  branching 
thorns,  which  frequently  grow  to  the  length 
of  several  inches. 

HON'EY-STONE,  a  mineral  of  a  yellow- 
ish or  reddish  colour,  crystalixing  in  octa- 
hedrons with  a  square  base.  It  u  harder 
than  gypsum,  very  brittle,  and  burns  at  the 
flame  of  the  blow-pipe.  The  honey-stone, 
like  amber,  belongs  to  the  geological  for- 
mation of  lignites. 

HONEYSUCKLE,  or  WOODBINE,  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  the  Lonieera,  of 
many  species.  Honeysuckles  are  cultivated 
for  the  beauty  and  delightful  fragrance  of 
their  flowers;  and  there  is  not  a  plant 
among  the  numerous  exotics  which  grace 
our  conservatories,  that  excels  this  hardy 
and  familiar  shrub. 

HONG,  the  Chinese  name  for  an  Eu- 
ropean factory.  The  Hong  merchants,  of 
whom  there  are  about  a  dozen,  reside  at 
Canton,  and  are  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  Europeans,  with  whom  they 
deal. 

HON'OUR,  a  testimony  of  esteem  or 
submission,  expressed  by  words,  actions, 
and  an  exterior  behaviour  by  which  we 
make  known  the  veneration  and  respect 
we  entertain  for  any  one,  on  account  of  his 
dignity  or  merit.  The  word  honour  is  also 
used  in  general  for  the  esteem  due  to  vir- 
tue, glory,  and  reputation.  It  moreover 
mcanB,  that  dignified  respect  for  character, 
which  springs  from  principle  or  moral  rec- 
titude, and  which  is  a  distinguishing  trait 
in  the  character  of  good  men.  It  is  also 
used  for  virtue   and  probity  themselves. 


and  for  an  exactness  in  performing  what- 
ever we  have  promised:  and  in  this  last 
sense  we  use  the  term,  a  man  of  honour. 
But  honour  is  more  particularly  applied  to 
two  different  kinds  of  virtue,  bravery  in 
men,  and  chastity  in  women.  Virtue  and 
honour  were  deified  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  had  a  joint  temple  conse- 
crated to  them  at  Rome;  but  afterwards 
each  had  separate  temples,  which  were  so 
placed,  that  no  one  could  enter  the  temple 
of  Honour,  without  passing  through  that 
of  Virtue ;  by  which  the  Romans  were  con- 
tinually put  in  mind,  that  virtue  is  the  only 

direct  path  to  true  glory. Honour,  iu  law, 

a  superior  selgnory,  to  which  other  lord- 
ships and  manors  owe  suit  and  service,  and 
which,  itself,  holds  of  the  king  only.^— 
Honourt  of  War,  honourable  terms  granted 
to  a  vanquished  enemy,  when  he  is  permit- 
ted to  march  out  of  a  town  with  all  the  in- 
signia of  military  honours. Laws  of  Ho- 
nour, among  persons  of  fashion,  signify  cer- 
tain rules  by  which  their  social  intercourse 
is  regulated,  and  which  are  founded  on  a 
regard  to  reputation.  These  laws  require  a 
punctilious  attention  to  decorum  in  exter- 
nal deportment,  but  often  lead  to  the  most 

flagrant  violations  of  moral  duty. Court 

of  honour,  an  ancient  court  of  civil  and  cri- 
minal jurisdiction,  having  power  to  redress 
injuries  of  honour,  and  to  hold  pleas  re- 
specting matters  of  arms  and  deeds  of  war. 

HONOURABLE,  a  title  of  quality  attri- 
buted to  the  younger  children  of  earls,  and 
the  children  of  viscounts  and  barons ;  to 
persons  enjoying  places  of  trust  and  ho- 
nour; and,  collectively,  to  the  house  of 
commons,  and  to  the  East-India  company. 
Also,  an  epithet  of  respect  or  distinction  ; 
as,  "  the  honourable  gentleman." 

HOOPING-COUGH,  a  disease  marked 
by  a  convulsive,  strangulating  cough,  in 
which  the  patient  whoops,  with  a  deep  in- 
spiration of  breath.  Children  are  most 
commonly  the  subjects  of  this  disease,  and 
it  seems  to  depend  on  a  specific  contagion, 
which  affects  them  but  once  in  their  life. 

HOOPOE,  in  ornithology,  a  beautiful 
crested  bird,  seldom  seen  in  England,  but 
common  in  Gibraltar,  where  it  is  called  the 
Harsh-cock. 

HOP,  in  botany,  the  Humulut  Hpulut,  a 
climbing  plant,  which  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  brewing,  as  it  tends  to  preserve 
malt  liquors,  and  renders  them  more  ape- 
rient, diuretic,  and  salubrious.  The  root  is 
perennial,  giving  out  several  herbaceous, 
rough,  twining  stems;  the  fruit  is  a  sort  of 
cone,  composed  of  membraneous  scales, 
each  of  which  envelopes  a  single  seed. 
These  cones  are  the  object  for  which  it  is 
so  extensively  cultivated,  and  their  princi- 
pal use  is  to  communicate  to  beer  its 
strengthening  quality,  to  prevent  it  from 
turning  sour,  and  to  impart  to  it  an  agree- 
able aromatic  bitter.  Hops  are  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  England  from 
the  Netherlands  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  their  cultivation  is  especially  attended 
to  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex, 
Worcester,  and  Hereford.  They  arc  planted 
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in  hills  about  ei|ht  or  Bine  feet  asunder. 
About  the  beginning  of  July  hops  begin  to 
blow,  and  are  ready  to  gather  about  the  lat- 
ter end  of  August;  when,  by  their  strong 
scent,  their  hardiness,  and  the  brown  co- 
lour of  the  seed,  they  may  be  known  to  be 
fit.  The  best  method  of  drying  hops  is  on 
a  kiln  over  a  charcoal  fire;  when  the  stalks 
are  brittle,  and  the  top  leaves  easily  fall  off, 
they  are  properly  dried.  When  taken  from 
the  kiln,  they  should  be  laid  to  cool  for 
three  weeks  or  a  month  before  they  are 
bagged.  The  whole  process,  from  the  time 
of  planting  to  the  preparation  for  the  pur. 
poses  of  commerce,  requires  much  expe- 
rience and  many  precautions.  The  crops 
even  are  excessively  variable,  often  in  a  ten- 
fold proportion  in  different  seasons  and  si- 
tuations. The  excellence  of  hops  is  tested 
by  the  clammy  feeling  of  the  powder  con- 
tained in  the  cones.  The  brighter  the  co- 
lour of  the  hops,  the  greater  is  the  estima- 
tion in  which  they  are  held.  One  of  the 
most  active  ingredients  of  the  hop  is  a  nar- 
cotic essential  oil,  and  which  gives  the 
flower  its  peculiar  smell :  nay,  its  narcotic 
qualities  were  at  one  time  so  highly  es- 
teemed, that  a  pillow  of  hops  was  commonly 
recommended  to  procure  sleep,  when  all 
other  remedies  had  failed.  The  other  pro- 
perties of  the  hop  are  a  yellow  resin,  and  a 
bitter  principle  possessed  of  peculiar  medi- 
cinal qnnlitief",  which  chemists  call  lupvlin. 

HOFLIT^,  in  antiquity,  heavy-armed 
soldiers  among  the  Greeks,  who  were  of  the 
first  and  principal  class. 

HOPPER,  a  kind  of  basket,  in  which 
seed-corn  is  carried  at  the  time  of  sowing. 
Also,  the  wooden  trough,  in  a  mill,  into 
which  the  corn  is  put  to  be  ground. 

HO'RARY  CIRCLE  of  a  globe,  is  fixed 
upon  the  brazen  meridian  divided  into  24 
hours,  having  an  index  moveable  round  the 
axis  of  the  globe,  which  upon  turning  the 
globe  15  degrees,  will  shew  what  places 
have  the  sun  an  hour  before  or  after  us: 
and  will  also  point  out  the  hour  of  the  day 
or  night  all  over  the  world  at  any  given 
moment*— Horary  motion  of  the  earth,  the 
arch  it  describes  in  an  hour,  which  is 
nearly  15  degrees.  Hence  in  reducing 
motion  into  time,  if  15°  is  equal  to  1  hour, 
1°  is  equal  to  4';  therefore  the  clocks  at 
places  15°  East  of  London  are  an  hour 
faster  than  those  of  London,  and  the  clocks 
at  places,  15°  West  of  London,  are  one  hour 
later  than  those  of  London. 

HORDE,  a  company  of  wandering  people, 
who  have  no  settled  habitation,  but  stroll 
about,  dwelling  under  tents,  to  be  ready  to 
shift,  as  soon  as  the  provisions  of  the  place 
fail  them. 

HORI'ZON,  in  astronomy,  the  line  that 
terminates  the  view,  or  that  great  circle 
which  divides  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
into  two  equal  parts  or  hemispheres,  dis- 
tinguishing the  upper  from  the  lower. 
The  horizon  is  either  sensible  or  rational : 
the  eentible  horizon  is  that  circle  which  li- 
mits our  prospect.  The  rational  horizon  is 
a  great  circle  of  the  apparent  celestial 
sphere,  dividing  it  into  two  equal  hemis- 


pheres, and  serving  as  the  limits  of  the  ele- 
vation or  depression  of  celestial  objects. 

Artificial  or  painter' i  horizon.  In  every 
picture  the  artificial  eye,  or  point  of  eight, 
is  supposed  to  be  at  a  certain  height  from 
the  base  line ;  as  high  as  a  human  figure 
would  be,  represented  as  standing  there. 
To  this  point  every  thing  in  the  picture 
tends,  as  every  thing  in  a  real  view  tends  to 
the  natural  eye.  The  picture  then,  as  far 
as  this  circumstance  is  concerned,  is  per- 
fect, if  the  artificial  eye  and  the  artificial 
horizon  go  together;  for  these  always  bear 
the  same  relation  to  each  other,  wherever 
the  picture  may  be  placed. 

HORN,  in  physiology,  a  hard,  semi- 
transparent  substance  growing  on  the  heads 
of  several  animals,  and  serving  them  as 
weapons  of  defence.  The  horn  of  an  ani- 
mal is  of  the  same  nature  as  its  gelatinous 
matter;  and  is  only  that  matter  charged 
with  a  less  quantity  of  water,  and  a  larger 
one  of  earth,  and  sufficiently  condensed  to 
be  of  a  solid  consistence.  It  is  mostly  com- 
posed of  albumen,  gelatin,  and  phosphate 
of  lime,  but  the  horns  of  the  buck  and  stag 
are  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  horn 
and  bone.  Horn  is  soft,  tough,  semi-trans- 
parent, and  susceptible  of  being  cut  into  a 
great  variety  of  forms:  these  properties 
render  it  an  article  of  considerable  value  in 
the  hands  of  the  turner  and  other  manufac- 
turers, for  combs,  snuff-boxes,  knife  han- 
dles, lanthorns,  &c. 

HORN'BILL,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of 
the  genus  Bueeroe,  which  has  a  fiat  bony 
forehead,  with  two  horns.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  East  Indies. 

HORNBLENDE  (called  by  Hauy  am. 
phibole),  in  mineralogy,  a  sort  of  slaty 
stone,  of  a  green  and  blackish  green  co- 
lour, found  in  great  abundance  in  many 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere.  It 
is  very  remarkable  on  account  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  and  compositions  of  its  crystals 
and  cry stali  ne  particles,  and  of  its  exceed- 
ingly diversified  colours,  thus/giving  rise  to 
almost  numberless  varieties,  many  of  which 
have  obtained  distinct  appellations. 

HOR'NET,  a  large,  strong,  and  stinging 
insect,  of  the  genus  Veepa,  or  wasp  kind. 
This  insect  constructs  a  nest  of  leaves,  &c, 
which  it  attaches  to  the  branches  of  trees, 
and  is  often  as  large  as  a  man's  hat. 

HORN-ORE,  in  mineralogy,  one  of  the 
species  of  silver  ore. 

HORN'PIPE,  an  animated  sort  of  dance. 
Also,  a  musical  instrument  in  Wales. 

HORN'SILVER,  a  white  or  brownish 
mineral,  insoluble  in  water,  and  though  fu- 
sible at  the  blowpipe,  with  difficulty  reduci- 
ble by  it.  In  Peru,  Mexico,  and  other  parts 
of  South  America,  it  is  found  abundantly 
mixed  with  veins  of  metallic  silver. 

HORN-'STONE,  in  mineralogy,  a  sili- 
ceous stone,  a  sub-species  of  quartz.  Its 
geological  locality  is  remarkable,  for  it  oc- 
curs in  both  ancient  and  recent  formations. 
The  hornstonc  which  occurs  in  secondary 
limestone  is  called  chert  by  the  English 
miners. 

HORN'WORK,  in  fortification,  an  out- 
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work  which  advances  towards  the  field,  and 
is  composed  of  two  demi-bastions  joined  by 
a  curtain. 

HOROL'OGY,  that  branch  of  science 
which  enables  us  to  measure  the  portions 
of  time  aa  they  pass.  We  judge  of  the  lapse 
of  time  by  the  succession  of  sensible  events, 
and  the  most  convenient  and  accurate  mea- 
sures of  its  quantity  are  derived  from  mo- 
tions, which  are  either  uniform,  or  repeated 
at  equal  intervals.  Of  the  former  kind  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  is  the  moat 
exact,  and  the  situation  of  the  earth  with 
respect  to  the  fixed  stars,  or  sun,  consti- 
tutes the  means  for  determining  the  parts 
of  time  as  they  follow  each  other.  Of  the 
latttr  kind  the  rotation  of  machinery  con- 
sisting of  wheel-work,  moved  by  a  weight 
or  spring,  and  regulated  by  a  pendulum  or 
balance,  affords  instruments  of  which  the 
utility  is  well  known.  The  term  horology 
is  at  present  confined  to  the  principles  on 
which  the  art  of  making  clocks  and  watches 
is  established. 

HOROM'ETRT,  the  art  or  practice  of 
measuring  time  by  hours  and  subordinate 
divisions. 

HOROPTER,  in  optics,  a  right  line 
drawn  through  the  point  where  the  two 
optic  axes  meet,  parallel  to  that  which 
joins  the  two  pupils. 

HOROSCOPE,  in  astrology,  the  degree 
or  point  of  the  horizon  rising  above  the 
eastern  point  of  the  horizon  at  any  given 
time,  when  a  prediction  was  to  be  made 
of  a  future  event.  Also  a  scheme  or  figure 
of  the  twelve  houses,  or  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac. 

HORSE,  in  zoology,  Eqvnu  caballut,  a 
domestic  quadruped,  that  excels  all  others 
in  beauty  and  usefulness.  He  is  charac- 
terized by  having  six  erect  and  parallel 
fore-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  six  some- 
what prominent  in  the  under  jaw ;  the  dog- 
teeth are  solitary,  and  the  feet  consist  of 
an  undivided  hoof.  The  most  esteemed 
breeds  of  horses  are,  the  Barbary  or  Ara- 
bian horses,  remarkable  for  their  neetneas ; 
the  English  racehorse  and  hunter,  which 
eombine  beauty  with  swiftness;  and  the 
English  draught-horses,  which  are  distin- 
guished for  their  size  and  strength,  Ac.  In 
Africa  horses  still  maintain  their  original 
independence,  and  range  at  pleasure  in 
herds  of  several  hundreds,  having  always 
one  or  more  as  an  advanced  guard,  to  give 
an  alarm  against  the  approach  of  danger. 
The  notice  is  expressed  by  a  sudden  snort- 
ing, at  which  the  main  body  gallops  off 
with  the  most  surprizing  swiftness.  In 
Arabia  almost  every  man  possesses  his 
horse,  which  lives  in  the  same  apartment 
with  himself  and  family,  and  is  considered 
as  constituting  an  important  part  of  it.  It 
is  fed  with  the  most  regular  attention,  is 
cleaned  with  an  incessant  assiduity,  and  is 
never,  on  any  account,  ill-treated.  An 
Arab  occasionally  appears  to  carry  on  a 
conversational  intercourse  with  his  horse, 
and  his  attachment  to  the  animal  excites 
in  return  a  corresponding  affection.  Bishop 
Heber  says,  his  Arab  horse  had  "almost  as 


much  attachment  and  as  coaxing  ways  as  a 
dog.  This  seems  the  general  character  of 
the  Arab  horse.  It  is  not  the  fiery  dashing 
animal  I  had  supposed,  but  with  more  ra- 
tionality about  him,  and  more  apparent 
confidence  in  him,  than  the  majority  of 
English  horses."  In  no  country  of  the 
globe,  however,  has  the  breed  of  horses 
been  more  attended  to  than  in  Great  Bri- 
tain; nor  are  they  excelled  in  swiftness 
or  beauty  by  the  coursers  of  Barbary  or 
Arabia;  and  in  supporting  fatigue  is  much 
superior  to  either.  But  by  the  absurd 
practice  of  running  our  race-horses  at  two 
or  three  years  old,  working  others  long 
before  their  limbs  are  knit,  or  their  strength 
come,  and  cruelly  exacting  from  them  ser- 
vices far  beyond  their  powers,  their  useful- 
ness is  soon  destroyed,  and  their  lives  ma- 
terially shortened.— The  age  of  a  horse 
under  eight  years  old  is  mostly  to  be  known 
by  his  teeth.  The  horse  has  twenty-four 
grinders ;  four  tushes,  or  single  teeth ;  and 
twelve  front  teeth,  or  gatherers.  Mares  in 
general  have  no  tushes.  The  black  marks, 
or  cavities  denoting  the  age,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  corner  front  teeth,  adjoining 
the  tushes.  At  four  years  and  a  half  old, 
the  mark  teeth  are  just  visible  above  the 
gum,  and  the  cavity  is  distinctly  to  be  seen. 
At  five,  the  remaining  colt's  teeth  are  shed, 
and  the  tushes  appear.  At  six,  the  tushes 
are  up,  and  appear  white,  small,  and  sharp, 
with  a  small  circle  of  flesh  growing  near 
them:  the  horse's  mouth  is  then  com- 
pleted, the  corner  teeth  being  filled  up.  At 
eight,  the  black  marks  disappear.  It  is 
computed  that  there  are  a  million  and  a 
half  of  horses  employed,  for  various  pur- 
poses of  utility  and  pleasure,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  are  probably  worth  twenty-two 
millions  sterling.  Cuvier  says,  "it  may 
safely  be  asserted,  that  more  horses  are 
consumed  in  England,  in  every  ten  years, 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  in 
ten  times  that  period,  except  those  which 
perish  in  war." 

HORSE,  in  military  affairs,  a  body  of 

cavalry* In  the  marine,  a  name  for  two 

different  ropes  in  the  vessel,  namely,  one 
extending  from  the  middle  of  a  yard  to  its 
arms;  another  extended  perpendicularly 
near  the  mast.— — Hone,  in  printing,  the 
sloping  bench  standing  on  the  bank,  or 
table,  on  which  the  pressmen  set  the  heapa 
of  paper  before  each  sheet  is  placed  on 
that  part  of  the  press  called  the  tympan. 

HORSEPOWER.  A  horse  draws  to  the 
greatest  advantage  when  the  line  of  draught 
inclines  a  little  upwards.  Desaguliers  and 
Smeaton  consider  the  force  of  one  horse 
equal  to  that  of  five  men,  but  writers  differ 
on  this  subject.  The  measure  of  a  horse's 
power,  as  the  standard  of  the  power  of 
machinery  given  by  Mr.  Watt,  is,  that  he 
can  raise  a  weight  of  32,000  pounds  to  the 
height  of  one  foot  in  a  minute.  His  power 
of  draught  or  carriage,  of  course,  diminishes 
as  his  speed  increases.  The  proportion  of 
diminution,  according  to  professor  Leslie,  is 
as  follows :  If  we  represent  his  force  when 
moving  at  the  rate  of  2  miles  an  hour  by 
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the  number  100,  his  force  at  three  miles 
per  hour  will  be  81 ;  at  4  miles,  64 ;  at  S 
miles,  49 ;  and  at  6  miles,  36. 

H  O  R'S  E-R  A  C 1 N  G,  a  diversion  more 
used  in  England  than  in  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  Race-horses  should  be  as 
light  as  possible,  large,  long,  and  well 
shaped,  nervous,  of  high  mettle,  and  good 
wind,  with  small  legs,  and  neat  small  shaped 
feet.  It  is  supposed  that  horse-racing  was 
practised  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  because 
when  Hugh,  the  head  of  the  house  of  the 
Capets,  afterwards  monarchs  of  France, 
solicited  the  hand  of  Edelswhha,  the  sister 
of  Athelstan,  he  sent  to  that  prince,  among 
other  valuable  presents,  several  "running 
horses,"  with  their  saddles  and  their  bridles, 
the  latter  embellished  with  bits  of  yellow 
gold.  We  have,  however,  certain  informa- 
tion, that  it  was  known  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  that  it  became  a 
general  and  national  amusement  in  the 
time  of  James  I.,  when  the  first  Arabian 
was  purchased  by  the  king  for  500/.  The 
most  memorable  instances  of  the  fleetness 
of  horses,  are  those  of  Eclipse  and  Childers ; 
the  former  having  run  four  miles  in  eight 
minutes,  carrying  12  stone  weight,  and  the 
latter,  four  miles  in  six  minutes  48  seconds, 
carrying  9  stone  2  lbs.  weight. Horse- 
races were  common  amongst  the  Greeks 
and  Romans ;  and  the  place  where  they  ran 
or  breathed  their  coursers,  was  called  the 
Hiffodbohb,  [which  see.] 

HORSESHOE,  in  smithery,  a  circular 
plate  of  iron  fitted  to  the  foot  of  a  horse. 
This  shoe  is  sometimes  turned  up  in  the 
winter  season,  to  prevent  the  horse  from 
slipping,  which  is  called  rough-shoeing.——- 
Horse  shoe,  in  fortification,  is  a  small  work 
sometimes  of  a  round  and  sometimes  of  an 
oval  figure,  inclosed  with  a  parapet,  some- 
times raised  in  the  moat  or  ditch,  or  in 
low  grounds,  and  sometimes  to  cover  a  gate, 
or  to  serve  as  a  lodgment  for  soldiers. 

HORSE-TAIL,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Equisetum.  There  is  another  kind, 
called  the  shrubby  horse-tail,  which  is  of 
the  genus  Ephedra. 

HORTICULTURE,  the  art  of  cultivating 
a  garden,  and  rearing  the  finest  kinds  of 
plants.  Within  the  last  half  century  great 
improvements  have  been  effected  in  all  that 
relates  to  horticulture.  That  accomplished 
artist,  Kent,  led  the  way.  According  to 
lord  Walpole,  he  was  painter  enough  to 
taste  the  charms  of  landscape,  sufficiently 
bold  and  opinionative  to  dare  and  to  dictate, 
and  born  with  a  genius  to  strike  out  a 
great  system  from  the  twilight  of  imperfect 
essays.  He  leaped  the  fence,  and  saw  that 
all  nature  was  a  garden.  The  great  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  worked  were  perspective, 
light,  and  shade.  Groups  of  trees  broke  a 
too  extensive  lawn;  evergreens  and  wood 
were  opposed  to  the  glare  of  the  champaign, 
and,  by  selecting  favourite  objects,  and 
veiling  deformities,  he  realized  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  great  masters  in  painting. 
Men  of  taste  and  genius,  not  only  iu  Eng- 
land, but  on  the  continent,  followed  in  his 
path;  and  British  gardening  became  the 


designation  for  all  that  was  beautiful  in 
that  pleasing  art— the  synonyme  of  per- 
fection in  rural  culture.  Only  thirty  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  London  horticultural 
society  was  established,  and  there  are  now 
more  than  fifty  similar  institutions  in  Great 
Britain,  which  still  maintains  the  first  rank 
in  the  art ;  though  France,  with  a  laudable 
emulation,  has  made  great  efforts  to  rival 
her. — The  natural  divisions  of  horticulture 
are  the  esculent  or  kitchen  garden,  semi- 
nary, nursery,  fruit  trees  and  vines,  flower 
garden,  green- houses,  arboretum  of  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs,  the  botanical  and 
medical  gardening,  and  landscape  or  pic- 
turesque gardening.  Each  of  these  depart- 
ments require  to  be  separately  studied 
before  it  can  be  managed  so  as  to  combine 
utility  and  comfort  with  ornament  and 
recreation.  To  accomplish  this  on  a  large 
scale,  artists,  scientific  professors,  and  in- 
telligent and  experienced  practical  super- 
intendents, are  necessarily  employed. 
HORTUS  SICCUS.  [SeeHBRBABiu*.] 
HOSAN'NA,  was  a  form  of  supplication 
amongst  the  Hebrews,  signifying  save,  I 
beseech  you,  or  help  him  God  I  This  accla- 
mation was  so  much  used  at  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  that  the  solemnity  was  called 
Hosanna  rabba.  It  was  used  at  the  inau- 
guration of  Kings  to  express  their  good 
wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  their  princes. 
At  the  feast  of  tabernacles  it  was  conti- 
nually echoed,  both  as  expressive  of  grati- 
tude for  former  deliverances,  and  of  their 
joyful  expectation  of  a  future  one  by  the 
Messii  * 


HOSE,  among  mariners,  a  leathern  pine 
for  conveying  water  from  the  main  decks 
into  the  casks.  Also,  a  leathern  pipe,  used 
with  fire-engines,  for  conveying  water  to 
extinguish  fires. 

HOSE'A,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  first  of  the  minor  pro- 
phets. His  prophecies  are  chiefly  directed 
to  the  ten  tribes  before  their  captivity, 
threatening  them  with  destruction  in  case 
of  disobedience,  but  comforting  the  pious 
with  the  promise  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  the 
happy  state  of  the  church  in  the  latter 
days. 

HO'SIERT,  stockings,  and  other  goods 
in  a  shop  that  are  spun  and  wove. 

HOS'PITAL,  a  place  or  building  properly 
endowed,  or  otherwise  supported  by  chari- 
table contributions,  for  the  reception  and 
support  of  the  poor,  aged,  infirm,  sick,  or 
helpless.  Also,  a  house  for  the  reception 
of  disabled  seamen  or  soldiers,  foundlings, 
&c,  who  ase  supported  by  public  or  private 
charity,  as  well  as  for  pauper  lunatics,  in- 
fected persons,  &c. — Hospitals  for  the  sick 
and  wounded,  and  also  those  for  the  poor 
and  infirm  were  wholly  unknown  among 
the  ancients.  In  Sparta,  where  all  the  citi- 
zens ate  together,  there  was  no  institution 
for  the  sick.  In  Rome,  neither  under  the 
consuls  nor  emperors  did  they  ever  think  of 
making  any  provision  for  the  infirm  or  the 
poor.  The  first  establishment  of  hospitals 
must  be  ascribed  to  Christians.  After  the 
establishment  of  Christianity,  the  emperors 
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at  Constantinople  built  many  hospitals  for 
poor  infauts,  the  aged,  orphans,  and  stran- 
gers. Piety  impelled  many  individuals  to 
appropriate  a  part  of  their  funds  to  reli- 
gious and  charitable  purposes;  and  this 
good  example  being  followed,  from  patriotic 
and  benevolent  motives,  hospitals  of  various 
kinds  were  founded  in  most  of  the  civilized 
nations  of  Europe.— The  great  advantages 
arising  to  the  public  from  well  regulated 
hospitals  can  be  easily  understood  and  ap- 
preciated. To  the  forlorn  and  destitute 
poor  they  are  a  blessed  retreat  in  the  hour 
of  calamity  and  need ;  while  they  afford  an 
admirable  opportunity  for  the  improvement 
and  acquisition  of  surgical  and  medical  ad- 
vice. And  it  is  with  sincere  pleasure  we  are 
enabled  to  add,  that  the  tide  of  public  cha- 
rity, continually  augmenting,  flows  in  nu- 
merous health-restoring  channels,  not  only 
in  the  metropolis,  but  throughout  the  entire 
kingdom. 

HOSPITALLERS,  an  order  of  religious 
knights,  who  built  a  hospital  at  Jerusalem 
for  pilgrims.  They  are  now  known  by  the 
title  of  knights  of  Malta. 

HOSPI'TIUM,  a  term  used  in  old  writers 
either  for  an  inn  or  a  monastery,  built  for 
the  reception  of  strangers  and  travellers. 
In  the  more  early  ages  of  the  world,  before 
public  inns  were  thought  of,  persons  who 
travelled  lodged  in  private  houses,  and  were 
obliged,  if  need  required,  to  return  the  fa- 
vour to  those  that  entertained  them.  This 
was  the  occasion  of  the  most  intimate 
friendship  betwixt  the  parties,  insomuch 
that  they  treated  one  another  as  relations. 
Hence  the  word  hoapitium,  which  properly 
signifies  lodging  or  entertainment  at  the 
house  of  another,  is  used  for  friendship, 
founded  upon  the  oasis  of  hospitality. 

HOS'PODAR,  a  title  borne  by  the  prin- 
ces of  Wallachiaand  Moldavia,  who  receive 
the  investiture  of  their  principalities  from 
the  grand  seignior.  He  gives  them  a  vest 
and  standard:  they  are  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  obliged  to  serve  him,  and  he  even 
sometimes  deposes  them ;  but  in  other  re- 
spects they  are  absolute  sovereigns  within 
their  own  dominions. 

HOST,  in  church  history,  a  contraction 
of  hoatia  a  Latin  word,  signifying  a  victim, 
or  sacrifice  offered  to  the  Deity.  In  a  gene- 
ral sense,  the  term  is  used  to  Jesus  Christ, 
as  an  koatitia  offered  to  the  Father  for  the 
sins  of  mankind. — In  the  church  of  Rome, 
the  hoat  is  the  consecrated  wafer  used  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist;  which 
wafer,  or  bread,  being  transubstantiated,  as 
is  taught,  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  is  in  that  rite  offered  up  a  sacrifice 
anew. 

HOSTAGE,  a  person  given  np  to  an  ene- 
my as  a  security  for  the  performance  of  the 
articles  of  a  treaty;  on  the  performance  of 
which  the  person  is  to  be  released. 

HOTHOUSE,  a  building,  constructed  in 
a  garden,  for  the  rearing  ofexotics  and  ten- 
der plants  that  require  heat,  as  well  as  for 

the  early  ripening  of  fruit. Hotbed,  a  bed 

of  earth  with  horse-dung,  or  other  manure, 
covered  with  glass ;  intended  to  raise  early 


plants  or  nourish  inch  as  will  not  thrive  in 
cool  air. 

HOTTE,  a  basket  of  wicker  work,  much 
used  in  France,  for  carrying  burthens  on 
the  back.  It  is  slung  over  the  arms  by 
means  of  straps,  and  great  weights  are  thus 
carried  with  much  facility. 

HOTTENTOTS,  natives  of  the  southern 
extremity  of  Africa ;  a  race  of  people  whose 

Spearance,  habits,  and  general  ignorance, 
ow  in  the  most  striking  manner  to  what 
a  degraded  condition  mankind  may  be  re- 
duced, when  wholly  destitute  of  the  bles- 
sings of  civilisation. 

HOUND,  a  dog  used  in  the  chase,  with 
long,  smooth,  pendulous  ears.  The  blood- 
hound appears  to  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  other  sub-varieties,  the  principal  of 
which  are  the  foxhound,  harrier,  and  beagle. 
England  excels  all  other  countries  in  her 
breed  of  hounds,  not  only  from  the  climate 
being  congenial  to  them,  but  also  from  the 
great  attention  paid  to  their  breeding  and 
management. 

HOUR,  a  space  of  time  equal  to  one 
twenty-fourth  part  of  a  day  and  night,  and 
consisting  of  60  minutes,  each  minute  being 
60  seconds.— The  ancient  Hebrews  did  not 
divide  their  day  into  hours.  Their  division 
of  the  day  was  into  four  parts,  morning, 
high  day  or  noon,  the  first  evening,  and  the 
last  evening ;  and  their  night  was  divided 
into  three  parts,  night,  midnight,  and  the 
morning  watch.  But  afterwards  they 
adopted  the  manner  of  the  Greeka  and  Ro- 
mana,  who  divided  the  day,  i.  e.  the  space  of 
time  from  sun  rising  till  sun-set,  into  twelve 
equal  parts,  which  consequently  differed  in 
length,  at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
though  still  equal  to  each  other.  [See 
Dat.] 

HOUR'GLASS,  a  chronometer  or  instru- 
ment that  measures  time  by  the  running  of 
sand  from  one  part  of  a  glass  to  another, 
through  a  small  aperture. 

HOU'RI8,  virgins  in  Mohammed's  para- 
dise, who,  according  to  the  description  of 
them  in  the  Koran,  surpass  in  voluptuous 
beauty  all  that  the  imagination  of  mortals 
can  conceive.  They  are  accordingly  des- 
tined to  be  one  of  the  rewards  of  the  blest. 

HOUSE,  in  its  primary  sense,  signifies 
any  building  or  edifice  designed  or  appro- 
priated for  the  habitation  of  man. Houae, 

among  genealogists,  a  noble  family,  or  an 
illustrious  race,  descended  from  the  same 
stock;  as  the  house  of  Austria;  the  house 

of  Hanover. When  speaking  of  a  body 

of  men  united  in  their  legislative  capacity, 
and  holding  their  place  by  right  or  by 
election,  we  also  use  the  word  houae;  as 
the  house  of  lords  or  the  house  of  commons. 

Houae,  in  astrology,  the  twelfth  part  of 

the  heavens.  The  division  of  the  heavens 
into  houses,  is  founded  upon  the  pretended 
influence  of  the  stars,  when  meeting  in 
them,  in  all  sublunary  bodies.  These  in- 
fluences are  supposed  to  be  good  or  bad, 
and  to  each  of  these  houses  particular 
virtues  are  assigned,  on  which  astrologers 
prepare  and  form  a  judgment  of  their  ho- 
roscopes.   The  horizon  and  meridian  are 
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two  circles  of  the  celestial  bouses,  which 
divide  the  heavens  into  four  equal  parts, 
each  containing  three  houses ;  six  of  which 
are  above  the  horizon,  and  six  below  it: 
and  six  of  these  are  called  eastern,  and  six 
western  houses. 

HOU'SB-BRRAKING,  in  law,  the  break- 
ing open  and  entering  of  a  house  by  day- 
light, with  the  intent  to  commit  a  felony. 
The  same  crime  committed  at  night  is  de- 
nominated a  burglary . 

HOUSEHOLD,  the  whole  of  a  family 
considered  collectively,  including  the  mis- 
tress, children,  and  servants.  But  the 
household  of  a  sovereign  prince  includes 
only  the  officers  and  domestics  belonging 
to  his  palace. 

HOUSELEEK,  in  botany,  Sempervivum 
teetorum,  a  plant  with  a  perennial  root, 
that  grows  on  the  roofs  or  houses  or  the 
tops  of  walls. 

HOWITZER,  a  kind  of  mortar,  mounted 
upon  a  carriage  like  a  gun.  The  howitzer 
is  used  to  throw  grenades,  case-shot,  and 
sometimes  fire-balls:  their  principal  use, 
however,  is  in  the  discharge  of  grenades. 

HOY,  a  small  vessel  for  carrying  pas- 
sengers from  one  place  to  another. 

HUE  AND  CRY,  in  law,  the  common 
law  process  of  pursuing  a  felon.  The  ori- 
ginal signification  of  the  phrase  evidently 
was,  that  the  offender  should  be  pursued 
with  a  loud  outcry,  in  order  that  all  might 
hear  and  be  induced  to  join  in  the  pursuit. 

HUER,  a  name  given  to  certain  fountains 
in  Iceland  of  a  most  extraordinary  nature, 
forming  at  times  jet*  d'eau  of  scalding 
water  of  ninety  feet  in  height  and  thirty  in 
diameter,  creating  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent sights  that  can  be  conceived.    The 

plnyin-  nf  thrsr  rt 3~nn  upont?  is  fmre- 

told  by  noist-a  roaring  like  the  cataract  of 
Niagara,  Thr.  lAry^ai  J*  called  Gcyjier  5  it 
is  Ski-Hal wi  in  a  plain  riiuq,*  itftciMjudl  hills, 
in  rlic  midnt  ol  mi  aiaphitueutFE  buunded 
by  the  mnat  mftfmjikeTkt  Mid  various  shaped 
icy  tnunn  tains,  ntnimg  which  Jln-ln,  *oan 
prce-imkufnt,  H  tiers  are  nut  ftffftflTUd  to 
thi'  Innd ;  but  sometimes  i^ie  In  the  tea, 
and  form  seiil ding  waters  anuilut  tbc  waves. 

UU'GUENOT^ft  French  wwi  a»ci  after 
the  yw  iJifiO,  ai  an  appellation  fttf  a  l*ro- 
testant.  its  origin,  *mA  ton  rCij  uiiUtly  its 
litrttf  Tkieatiinar,  has  received  varijgna  ex- 
plaaatlriTn.      Tacfr   history  fertus  an  iin- 

Eortant  leutiif  c  in  tlwannatsof  p?neciiti<int 
Ot  a  oVta.iL  of  the  sanguinary  scenes  wunld 
be  nHogtiher  incompatible  with  the  plan 
of  t'bn  vdumC;  we  shall  there futtr  merely 
remark  that  I  he  religions  prejudices  at  the 
people  were  kept  alive  hj  contending  poli- 
tical fnetkcrji,  iiij  France  was  ueorLj,  deso- 
lated by  *hat  wns  termed  "  religion  1  mnj" 
and  ai  length  ft  dreadful  fcoau*  ihe 

HugnrtmLs.  took  place  ua  S1 ,  Itiirthiilijisi^w's 
day.  1*73,  Hear*  IT.,  lift),  protected  them 
by  the  edict  of  Nantes;  but  I..,  ,-.  XIV., 
1685,  revoked  this  edict,  in  consequence  of 
which  500,000  Huguenots  fled  to  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  Holland,  and  England, 
where  their  industry  and  wealth  found  a 
welcome  reception. 


HUISSIERS,  civil  officers  in  France, 
whose  attendance  is  necessary  at  every  ju- 
dicial tribunal,  from  that  of  a  justice  of  the 
Sace  to  the  court  of  cassation.  There  arc 
fterent  degrees  of  them,  answering  in 
some  respects  to  the  sheriffs,  clerks,  and 
criers  of  our  courts. 

HULK,  in  naval  architecture,  the  body 
of  a  vessel,  or  that  part  which  is,  in  truth, 
the  vessel  itself;  the  masts,  sails,  and  cord- 
age, composing  only  the  apparatus  for  its 
navigation.  Hulk  is  also  an  old  ship  ;  so 
called  because  such  ship  being  no  longer 
intended  for  navigation,  the  masts  are  taken 
away.  Such  old  vessels  are  employed  in 
the  business  of  raising  sand  or  ballast ;  and 
the  criminals  that  are  condemned  to  this 
work  in  the  way  of  punishment,  are  said  to 
be  condemned  to  the  hulk*. 

HUMANITIES,  a  term  used  in  schools 
and  colleges,  to  signify  polite  literature,  or 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  pcetry,  including 
the  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  in  dis- 
tinction from  philosophy  and  science. 

HUMBLE-BEE,  in  entomology,  the  Jpi* 
terreatri* ;  a  large  hairy  black  hee,  whose 
thorax  is  encircled  with  a  yellow  belt.  It 
forms  its  nest  deep  in  the  earth,  and  hovers 
about  the  flowers  with  a  buzzing  noise. 

HUMECTATION,  in  pharmacy,  the 
moistening,  or  preparing  medicines  by 
steeping  them  in  water. 

HU'MERUS,  in  anatomy,  the  upper  part 
of  the  arm,  between  the  scapula  and  elbow. 
The  of  humeri  or  brachii,  as  it  is  called,  is 
articulated  at  one  end  with  the  scapula,  and 
at  the  other  to  the  ulna  and  radius.  As  to 
the  motion  of  the  ot  humeri,  it  is  evidently 
the  most  free  and  extensive  of  that  of  any 
bone  in  the  human  body ;  being  furnished 
with  several  flexor  and  extensor  muscles. 

HU'MITE,  a  mineral  deriving  its  name 
from  Sir  Abraham  Hume.  It  is  of  a  reddish 
colour  and  a  shining  lustre,  crystalized  in 
octahedrons. 

HUM  MING-BIRD,  a  beautiful  tropical 
bird,  of  the  genus  Trochilu*,  the  smallest 
species  of  which  is  scarcely  an  inch  in 
length.  Its  chief  food  is  the  nectar  of 
flowers,  which  it  extracts  like  the  bee,  and 
it  suspends  its  nest  from  an  orange  or 
citron  tree,  laying  two  white  eggs,  the  size 
of  a  pea.  From  the  great  beauty  of  this 
bird  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  do- 
mesticate them,  but  unsuccessfully,  as  they 
are  exceedingly  susceptible  of  cold,  and 
droop  and  die  when  deprived  of  the  ani- 
mating influence  of  the  sun's  rays. 

HUM'MOCK,  a  name  given  by  mariners 
to  a  hillock  or  small  eminence  of  land,  re- 
sembling a  cone,  and  appearing  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  a  country. 

HU'MOUR,  in  medicine,  a  word  much 
used  to  express  the  moisture  or  fluids  of 
animal  bodies,  or  a  fluid  in  its  morbid  or 

vitiated  state. Aqueous  humour  of  the 

eye,  a  transparent  fluid  occupying  the  space 
between  the  crystaline  lens  and  the  cornea, 
both  before  and  behind  the  pupil. Crys- 
taline humour  or  len$,  a  small  transparent 
solid  body,  occupying  a  middle  position  in 
the  eye ;  being  the  principal  instrument  in 
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refracting  the  rays  of  light,  so  as  to  form  an 

image  on  the  retina. Vitreous  humour,  a 

fluid  contained  in  the  minute  cell*  of  a 
transparent  membrane,  occupying  the 
greater  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  eye,  and 
all  the  space  between  the  crystaline  and 
the  retina.— —Humour,  when  applied  in  a 
literary  sense,  signifies  that  quality  of  the 
imagination  which  creates  ludicrous  images 
or  representations.  Humour  is  less  brilliant 
and  poignant  than  wit ;  but  though  it  may 
be  employed  to  raise  mirth  and  render  con- 
versation pleasant,  it  is  also  often  made  an 
agreeable  vehicle  for  satire. 

HU'MORAL,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  for 
whatever  relates  to  the  humours  or  fluids 
of  the  system.  The  humoral  pathology  is 
that  which  attributes  all  morbid  pheno- 
mena to  the  disordered  condition  of  the 
fluids  or  humours.  It  is  opposed  to  the 
nervouM  pathology,  which  refers  everything 
to  the  nervous  energy  resident  in  the  solids, 
and  considers  diseases  as  arising  from  irre- 
gularities in  their  functions. 

HUN'DRED,  a  part  or  division  of  a 
county,  which  was  anciently  so  called  from 
its  containing  a  hundred  families,  or  from 
its  furnishing  a  hundred  able  men  for  the 
king's  wars.  After  king  Alfred  divided 
this  kingdom  into  counties,  and  gave  the 
government  of  each  county  to  a  sheriff, 
they  were  divided  into  hundreds,  of  which 
the  constable  was  the  chief  officer.*  By 
various  statutes,  hundreds  are  liable  to 
actions  for  injuries  sustained  by  riots, 
robberies,  malicious  mischiefs,  &c. 

HUNTING,  the  act  or  diversion  of  pur- 
suing wild  animals.  In  a  rude  state  of 
society,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
employments  of  mankind ;  in  its  more  ad- 
vanced state,  it  becomes  an  agreeable 
amusement,  and  is  practised  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  according  to  the  country 
and  the  description  of  the  game.  In  Eng- 
land, the  fox,  the  stag,  and  the  hare,  are 
the  principal  objects  of  the  chase ;  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  the  wild  boar  and  the 
wolf  are  added  to  the  list.  Dionysius  (who 
lived  50  b.c.)  says,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  northern  part  of  this  island  tilled  no 
ground,  but  lived  in  great  part  upon  the 
food  they  procured  by  hunting.  Strabo, 
who  was  nearly  contemporary  with  him, 
also  says,  that  the  dogs  bred  in  Britain 
were  highly  esteemed  upon  the  continent, 
on  account  of  their  excellent  qualities  for 
hunting.  As  early  as  the  ninth  century,  it 
formed  an  essential  part  of  the  education 
of  a  young  nobleman.  Alfred  the  Great 
was  an  expert  and  successful  hunter  before 
he  was  twelve  years  of  age.  Among  the 
tributes  imposed  by  Athelstan,  upon  a 
victory  over  Constantino,  king  of  Wales, 
were,  "  hawks  and  sharp  scented  dogs,  fit. 
for  hunting  of  wild  beasts."  Edward  the 
Confessor  "took  the  greatest  delight  to 
follow  a  pack  of  swift  hounds  in  pursuit  of 
game,  and  to  cheer  them  with  his  voice." 
To  the  passion  for  hunting  which  animated 
the  feudal  kings  and  nobles  of  Europe,  the 
huge  tracts  of  land  which  were  afforested 
bear  fearful  testimony ;  and  the  writers  of 


the  time  give  a  strong  picture  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  oppressed  commonalty,  under 
the  tyrannical  privileges  of  sport  which 
were  claimed  by  their  masters.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  hunting  was  reduced 
to  a  perfect  science,  and  rules  established 
for  the  practice ;  these  were  afterwards  ex- 
tended by  the  matter  of  thi  game  belonging 
to  Henry  IV.,  and  drawn  up  for  the  use  of 
his  son,  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  in  two 
tracts,  which  are  extant.  Edward  III, 
according  to  Froissart,  while  at  war  with 
France,  and  resident  there,  had  with  him 
sixty  couple  of  stag-hounds,  and  as  many 
hare-hounds,  and  every  day  hunted  or 
hawked.  Gaston,  earl  of  Foix,  a  foreign 
nobleman,  contemporary  with  Edward,  also 
kept  600  dogs  in  his  castle  for  hunting. 
The  bishops  and  abbots  of  the  middle  ages 
hunted  with  great  state,  and  some  of  them 
were  skilful  sportsmen.  One  of  these  cleri- 
cals, an  archbishop  of  York,  in  1321,  carried 
a  train  of  200  persons,  who  were  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  abbeys  on  his  road, 
and  who  hunted  with  a  pack  of  hounds 
from  parish  to  parish  I 

HUB'RICANE,  a  most  violent  storm  of 
wind,  generally  accompanied  with  thunder 
and  lightning,  and  distinguished  from  every 
other  kind  of  tempest  by  the  indescribable 
force  of  the  wind  and  its  sudden  changes. 
Hurricanes  are  most  common  in  the  West 
Indies,  the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  king- 
doms of  Siam  and  China.  What  are  called 
hurricanes  in  the  more  northern  latitudes, 
are  nothing  more  than  whirlwinds,  occa- 
sioned by  the  meeting  of  opposite  currents. 
But  in  the  real  hurricane,  all  the  elements 
seem  to  have  armed  themselves  for  the  des- 
truction of  -human  labours  and  of  nature 
herself.  The  velocity  of  the  wind  exceeds 
tha(  of  a  cannon  ball ;  corn,  vines,  sugar- 
canes,  forests,  houses,  every  thing  is  swept 
away.  The  hurricane  of  the  temperate  tone 
moves  with  a  velocity  of  about  sixty  feet  in 
a  second ;  those  of  the  torrid  zone,  from  150 
to  300  feet  in  the  same  time.  They  appear 
to  have  an  electric  origin,  and  begin  in  va- 
rious ways ;  sometimes  a  little  black  cloud 
rolls  down  the  mountains,  and  suddenly 
unfolds  itself  and  covers  the  whole  horizon ; 
at  others,  the  storm  comes  on  in  the  shape 
of  a  fiery  cloud,  which  suddenly  appears  in 
a  calm  and  serene  sky.  "  The  ruin  and  de- 
solation accompanying  a  hurricane,"  says 
Dr.  Mosely,  in  his  Treatise  on  Tropical  Dis- 
eases, "cannot  be  described.  Like  fire,  its 
resistless  force  consumes  everything  in  its 
track,  in  the  most  terrible  ana  rapid  man* 
ner.  It  is  generally  preceded  by  an  awful 
stillness  of  the  elements,  and  a  closeness 
and  a  mistiness  in  the  atmosphere,  which 
makes  the  sun  look  red,  and  the  stars  larger. 
But  a  dreadful  reverse  succeeding-— the  sky 
is  suddenly  overcast  and  wild— the  sea  rises 
at  once  from  a  profound  calm  into  moun- 
tains—the wind  rages  and  roars  like  the 
noise  of  cannon— the  rain  descends  in  de- 
luges—a dismal  obscurity  envelopes  the 
earth  with  darkness— the  superior  regions 
appear  rent  with  lightning  and  thunder— 
the  earth  often  does,  and  always  seems  to 
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tremble — terror  and  consternation  distract 
all  nature— birds  are  carried  from  the  woods 
into  the  ocean ;  and  those  whose  element 
is  the  sea  seek  for  refuge  on  land— the 
frightened  animals  in  the  field  assemble 
together,  and  are  almost  suffocated  by  the 
impetuosity  of  the  wind  in  searching  for 
shelter,  which,  when  found,  serves  only  for 
destruction — the  roofs  of  houses  are  carried 
to  vast  distances  from  their  walls,  which  are 
beaten  to  the  ground,  burying  their  inha- 
bitants under  them— huge  trees  are  torn  up 
by  the  roots,  and  huge  branches  shivered 
off  and  driven  through  the  air  in  every  di- 
rection, with  immense  velocity— every  tree 
and  shrub  that  withstands  the  shock,  is 
stript  of  its  boughs  and  foliage— plants  and 
grass  are  laid  flat  on  the  earth,— luxuriant 
spring  is  changed  in  a  moment  to  dreary 
winter.  This  dreadful  tragedy  ended,  when 
it  happens  in  a  town,  the  devastation  is 
surveyed  with  accumulated  horror :  the  har- 
bour is  covered  with  wrecks  of  boats  and 
vessels;  and  the  shore  lias  not  a  vestige  of 
its  former  state  remaining. .  Mounds  of 
rubbish  and  rafters  in  one  place,  heaps  of 
earth  and  trunks  of  trees  in  another,  deep 
gullies  from  torrents  of  water,  and  the  dead 
and  dying  bodies  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, half  buried,  and  scattered  about, 
where  streets  but  a  few  hours  before  were, 
present  the  miserable  survivors  with  a 
shocking  conclusion  of  a  spectacle  to  be 
followed  by  famine,  and,  when  accompanied 
by  an  earthquake,  by  mortal  diseases." 

HUS'BAND,  a  man  contracted  or  affian- 
ced to  a  woman  by  marriage.  The  word 
husband  primarily  meant  a  farmer  or  culti- 
vator, and  had  no  relation  to  marriage: 
now,  however,  although  the  term  husbandry 
is  retained,  the  word  husband  has  grown 
obsolete  in  its  original  sense. — Of  all  pri- 
vate contracts,  that  between  a  husband 
and  wife  is  most  intimately  blended  with 
the  social  condition  of  a  community,  and 
gives  rise  to  the  most  numerous  and  im- 
portant relations,  rights,  and  duties.  The 
first  and  one  of  the  most  important  rights 
resulting  from  this  contract,  is  the  control, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  the 
laws  of  different  countries,  which  it  gives  to 
the  husband  of  the  person  of  the  wife ;  and 
this  control  the  English  law  recognizes  in 
a  manner  more  despotic  than  that  of  most 
other  nations. 

HUSBANDRY,  the  practical  part  of  the 
science  of  agriculture,  or  the  business  of 
cultivating  the  earth  and  rearing  animals. 
Husbandry  is  the  proper  term  for  that 
which  is  commonly  called  farming;  and, 
accordingly,  in  law,  a  man  of  this  profes- 
sion is  not  to  be  styled  a  farmer,  but  a  hus- 
bandman. It  includes  agriculture,  breed- 
ing, grazing,  dairying,  and  every  other 
occupation  by  which  riches  may  be  drawn 
from  the  superficial  products  of  the  earth. 
For  a  long  time  past  it  has  been  progres- 
sively rising  in  estimation  ;  and  the  present 
age  beholds  the  descendants  of  feudal  chief- 
tains seeking  honourable,  renown  in  that 
pursuit  which  was  once  abandoned  to  the 
meanest  of  their  ancestors'  vassals.    Late 


improvements  in  agriculture  consist  in  the 
lessening  the  quautity  of  labour,  by  means 
of  implements,  machines,  and  methodical 
arrangements;  and  the  ascertaining  the 
principles  of  vegetation,  and  the  operation 
of  manures.  Likewise  in  rearing  such  ani- 
mals as,  from  their  conformation,  contain 
the  greatest  proportion  of  meat  within  a 
given  weight  of  carcass  ;  and  such  as,  from 
the  economy  of  their  organs,  will  acquire 
the  greatest  quantity  of  flesh  within  a  given 
time,  and  from  a  given  quantity  of  pasture. 
[See  Agriculture.] 

HUSSARS',  the  name  by  which  certain 
cavalry  regiments  are  distinguished.  It  is  a 
word  of  Hungarian  origin,  and  was  origi- 
nally given  to  the  cavalry  of  that  country, 
raised  iu  1458,  when  Mathias  I.  ordered 
the  prelates  and  nobles  to  assemble,  with 
their  cavalry,  in  his  camp.  Every  twenty 
houses  were  obliged  to  furnish  a  man ;  and 
thus  from  the  Hungarian  words  Aim* 
(twenty),  and  ar  (pay,  was  formed  the 
name  hustar  or  ussar. 

HUSSITES,  the  disciples  of  John  Huss, 
a  Bohemian,  and  curate  of  the  chapel  of 
Bethlehem  at  Prague ;  who,  about  the  year 
1414,  embraced  and  defended  the  opinion  of 
Wickliff  of  England,  for  wliich  he  was  cited 
before  the  council  of  Constance,  and,  refus- 
ing to  renounce  his  supposed  errors,  he  was 
condemned  to  be  burnt  alive,  which  sen- 
tence was  "accordingly  executed  upon  him 
at  Constance.  This  gave  rise  to  a  rebellion 
of  the  Hussites,  who  avenged  his  death  by 
one  of  the  fiercest  and  most  terrible  civil 
wars  ever  known. 

HU'SO,  a  fish  of  the  genus  Aecipenser, 
inhabiting  the  Danube  and  other  rivers  of 
Russia.  Its  mouth  is  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  head,  and  its  body  is  without  prickles 
or  protuberances.  It  grows  to  the  length 
of  34  feet,  and  its  skin  is  so  tough,  that  it 
is  used  for  ropes  in  drawing  wheel  car- 
riages. 

HUSTINGS,  (from  the  Saxon  word, 
hustinge,  a  council,  or  court,)  a  court  held 
in  the  guildhalls  of  several  English  cities, 
as  London,  Westminster,  'Winchester,  and 
York,  by  the  principal  officers  of  their  re- 
spective corporations.  Here,  deeds  may  be 
inrolled,  outlawries  sued  out,  and  replevins 
and  writs  of  error  determined:  Here,  also, 
the  elections  of  officers  and  parliamentary 
representatives  take  place.  In  a  popular 
sense,  the  word  hustings  is  used  for  a  place 
raised  for  the  candidates  at  elections  of 
members  of  parliament. 

HUTCHINSO'NIANS,  the  defenders  of 
the  philosophy  of  John  Hutchinson,  who 
was  born  in  the  year  1674.  Hutchinson 
disapproved  of  Woodward's  theory  of  the 
earth,  and  of  Newton's  doctrine  of  gravity. 

HY'ACINTH,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  of  several  species,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  varieties.  The  Oriental  hyacinth  has 
a  large,  purplish,  bulbous  root,  from  which 
spring  several  narrow,  erect  leaves,  and  a 
pyramidical  stalk,  adorned  with  many  beau- 
tiful bell-shaped  flowers,  which  in  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  are  of  various  colours.  In 
Holland  the  fondness  for  this  plant  has 
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amounted  to  a  complete  mania. Hya- 
cinth, in  mineralogy,  a  genus  of  pellucid 
gems,  whose  colour  is  red  with  an  admix- 
ture  of  yellow.  The  hyacinth,  though  lees 
striking  to  the  eye  than  any  other  reagents, 
is  not  without  its  beauty  in  the  finest  spe- 
cimens. Its  structure  is  foliated;  its  lustre, 
strong ;  its  fracture,  conchoidal ;  and  it  is 
found  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pin's 
head  to  the  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Like  common  crystal,  it  is  sometimes  found 
columnar,  and  sometimes  in  a  pebble  form ; 
and  is  always  hardest  and  brightest  in  the 
larger  masses. 

HYACINTHIA,  a  Grecian  festival  in 
honour  of  Hyacinthus,  kept  at  Amyclas,  in 
the  month  Hecatombseon.  It  continued 
three  days,  on  the  first  of  which  all  was  la- 
mentation, and  mourning,  and  woe ;  but  on 
the  second  and  third  days  they  danced  and 
sung  hymns  to  Apollo,  offered  sacrifices, 
exhibited  spectacles,  treated  their  friends, 
and  enjoyed  themselves  with  much  festi- 


vity. 
HYAENA,  or  HTETf A,  a 

racious   quadruped,  of  the   genus  Canis. 


i  andvo- 


The  neck  is  very  thick,  and  covered  with  a 
kind  of  bristles  instead  of  hairs,  which  na- 
turally stand  er~ft,  Tind  rivr  n  ti»tt  formi- 
dable appearan  fas  tin  crralune;  the  body 
is  bulky  and  rounded,  and  (he  shape  not 
unlike  that  of  a  hop ;  the  ic%*  nre  mode- 
rately long,  and  M-r>  UMiqfi  tiaul  l lit  UTL-ae- 
ral  colour  is  a  ■,  ...l.r.v     li  inha- 

bits Turkey,  Srrui,  Pcnui,  and  linrhary, 
living  in  cavern*  and  rwkv  places,  and 
prowling  about  at  night  uf  fund  ri a  Lbe  re- 
mains of  dead  aukntilB.  JfntLindisti  bare 
described  thre<  lijrena,  the 

most  common  1h-ld|?  the  uoe  wc  denomi- 
nated  the  strijr.-i  b^nn.  It  i*  not  very 
swift,  but  is  continually  lying  in  wait  for 
other  creatures,  and  scarce  any  thing  that 
comes  in  its  way  escapes  it. 

HYBER'NACLE,  in  botany,  the  winter- 
quarters  of  a  plant,  that  is,  a  bulb  or  a  bud, 
in  which  the  embryo  of  a  future  plant  is 
enclosed  by  a  scaly  covering  and  protected 
from  injuries  during  winter.——  Hy berna- 
Hon  of  Animals.    [See  Dormant.] 

HY'BRID,  an  epithet  for  any  animal 
whose  Bire  is  of  one  kind,  and  dam  of  an- 
other kind. 

HYDARTHRUS,  a  peculiar  and  dreadful 
disease  of  the  joints,  commonly  termed  the 
white  swelling.  The  knee,  ankle,  wrist,  and 
elbow,  are  the  joints  most  subject  to  white 
swellings;  but,  as  the  name  implies,  the 
skin  is  not  at  all  altered  in  colour.  There 
is  a  great  difference  between  that  species 
of  the  disease  which  is  called  rheumatic, 
and  that  which  is  termed  scropkulou* ;  the 
latter  being  by  far  the  most  painful  and 
dangerous. 

HY'DATID,  an  animal  substance,  in 
shape  like  a  small  vesicle  or  bladder,  and 
distended  with  an  aqueous  fluid,  which 
is  found  in  the  viscera  of  the  human  body. 
The  origin  and  real  nature  of  hydatids  are 
not  fully  ascertained;  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable, however,  that  they  are  a  sort  of 
imperfect  animalcules.     Those  found  in 


re-pro* 


the  livers  of  sheep  are  undoubtedly  so, 
having  been  often  seen  to  move  when  put 
into  warm  water;  and  they  retain  this 
power  of  motion  many  hours  after  a  sheep 
has  been  killed. 

HY'DRA,  in  natural  history,  the  Polypus, 
an  animal  of  the  genus  Zoophyta.  There 
are  five  species,  three  of  which  are  found 
in  this  country :  of  these,  the  principal  is 
Hydra  viridia,  having  about  ten  tentacles 
shorter  than  the  body.  It  inhabits  stag- 
nant waters,  and  U  found  on  the  nuifac*  of 
Elants,  and  appears  at  fint  sight  like  a 
ttle  transpaj  i,  jrruun.  jl'jJjt.  Thm  ii  the 
appearance  in  the  qnlnceni  stare,  but 
when  expanded,  it  is  a  linear  body,  filed  at 
one  end,  and  mirrounded  tic  the  utber  by 
tentacles  or  anna  placed  Id  a  circle  ruund 
the  mouth,  a  ltd  Ki.-Berally  prud  tiring  its 
young  from  the  aides.  These,  At  first,  seem 
small  papillae,  Lnern'-iisunr  in  lun-rtb  till  they 
assume  the  form  of  the  parent,  and  then 
dropping  off.  The  w  lc  tribe  hu  a  most 
wonderful  fat 
which  have  been' 

divided  in  any  dii-ccium,  —.oL  separate  part 
becomes  a  perfect  polype,  as  slips  of  certain 
plants  become  the  same  plants  in  perfect 

form. Hydra,  in  astronomy,*  a  southern 

constellation  imagined  to  represent  a  water- 
serpent. Hydra,  a  fabulous  monster  with 

many  heads,  that  is  said  to  have  infested  the 
lake  of  Lerna,  in  Peloponnesus.  According 
to  the  fable,  when  one  of  the  heads  was 
cut  off,  it  was  immediately  succeeded  by 
another,  unless  the  wound  was  cauterized. 
But  Hercules  killed  this  monster  by  apply- 
ing firebrands  to  the  wounds  as  he  cut  off 
the  heads.  Hence,  when  we  speak  of  a 
multitude  of  evils,  or  the  cause  of  them,  we 
use  the  word  hydra. 

HY'DRAGOGUE,  a  medicine  that  pos- 
sesses the  quality  of  promoting  the  discharge 
of  watery  humours. 

HYDRAN'GEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  10  Decandria,  order  2  Digynia. 
They  are  distinguished  by  their  fine  co- 
rymbs of  light  rose-coloured  flowers,  which 
retain  their  freshness  for  a  long  time,  and 
succeed  each  other  till  late  in  the  autumn. 

HYDRANT,  in  hydraulics,  a  pipe  or  ma- 
chine with  suitable  valves  and  a  spout,  by 
which  water  is  raised  and  discharged  from 
the  main  conduit  of  an  aqueduct. 

HYDRAR'GYRUM,  a  name  given  to 
quicksilver,  or  mercury,  on  account  of  its 
liquid  state.    [See  Mbbcubt.] 

HY'DRATE,  in  chemistry,  a  solid  which 
contains  water  in  a  fixed  state,  as  slaked 
lime,  soda,  &c. 

HYDRAUL'ICS,  that  branch  of  hydro- 
statics which  teaches  to  estimate  the  ve- 
locity of  moving  unelastic  fluids.  It  is  this 
important  science,  that  furnishes  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  engines  are  con- 
structed, by  which  water  is  raised.  With- 
out it,  water  could  not  be  laid  into  those 
dwellings,  the  bases  of  which  are  above  the 
surface  of  rivers,  nor  could  any  be  supplied 
to  extinguish  accidental  fires.  To  these 
are  to  be  added,  pumps,  steam-engines, 
fountains,  and  a  variety  of  useful  machines 
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by  which  the  force  of  fluids  is  ai . 
practical  purposes. The  Romans  dis- 
played their  acquaintance  with  the  art  of 
carrying  waters,  in  their  famous  aqueducts ; 
and  Frontinus,  an  engineer,  who  wrote  on 
this  subject,  has  given  some  few  rules  and 
hints  on  the  motion  of  fluids.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  only  within  the  three  last  centuries, 
that  this  subject  has  attracted  any  parti- 
cular notice. Hydraulic  Press,  a  machine 

of  great  power  created  by  perpendicular 
action  on  a  confined  mass  of  water,  which, 
when  materials  of  great  strength  are  used, 

produces  an  enormous  force. Hydraulic 

Lime,  a  species  of  lime  that  hardens  under 
water. 

HYDRIOIYIC,  in  chemistry,  an  epithet 
denoting  a  peculiar  acid  or  gaseous  sub- 
Btance,  produced  by  the  combination  of 
hydrogen  and  iodine. 

HYDROCAR'BONATE,  in  chemistry, 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  or  inflammable 
air. 

HYDROCARDIA,  in  medicine,  dropsy 
of  the  heart :  a  collection  of  fluid  in  the  pe- 
ricardium, which  may  be  either  coagulable 
lymph,  serum,  or  a  puriform  fluid. 

HYDROCEPH'ALUS,  in  surgery,  a  pre- 
ternatural  distention  of  the  head,  to  an  un- 
common size,  by  a  stagnation  and  extrava- 
sation of  the  lymph,  which,  when  collected 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  is  termed  hy- 
drocephalus internu*  ;  and  when  it  is  a  col- 
lection of  water  between  the  membranes  of 
the  brain,  it  is  called  hydrocephalus  externus. 

HYDROCHLO'RATE,  in  chemistry,  a 
compound  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  muriatic 
acid  gas,  with  a  base. 

HYDROCYAN'IC,  in  chemistry,  another 
name  for  Prussic  acid,  a  most  active  and 
deadly  poison. 

HYDRODYNAMICS,  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  state  and  forces  of  liquids,  at 
rest  or  in  motion ;  of  their  equilibrium,  co- 
hesion, pressure,  resistance,  &c.  It  com- 
prehends both  hydrostatics  and  hydraulics. 

HYDROFLUOR'IC  ACID,  in  chemistry, 
an  acid  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
one  part  of  the  purest  fluor  spar  in  fine  pow- 
der, with  two  of  sulphuric  acid. 

HY'DROGEN,  in  chemistry,  one  of  the 
constituents  of  water ;  eleven  parts  of  hy- 
drogen and  eighty-nine  of  oxygen  forming 
this  fluid.  It  is  never  found  but  in  a  state 
of  combination ;  and  it  approaches  nearest 
to  purity  when  combined  with  caloric,  and 
in  the  form  of  gas.  Whatever  process  de- 
composes water,  will  produce  hydrogen  gas, 
provided  the  oxygen  of  the  water  be  ab- 
sorbed by  any  other  substance,  as  is  seen 
in  the  following  experiments.  If  water  be 
dropped  gradually  through  a  gun-barrel, 
or  iron  pipe,  made  red  hot  in  the  middle, 
the  water  will  be  decomposed :  the  oxygen 
will  form  an  oxyde  or  rust  with  the  iron, 
and  the  hydrogen  gas  will  come  out  pure 
from  the  opposite  end.  If  you  plunge  a  red 
hot  iron  into  water,  the  hydrogen  gas  rises 
with  the  vapour,  and  is  known  by  its  pecu- 
liar smell.  Hydrogen  gas  is  twelve  times 
lighter  than  common  air,  hence  it  has  been 
applied  to  the  filling  of  balloons.   It  is  also 


highly  inflammable  under  certain  circum- 
stances; hence  it  was  formerly  known  by 
the  name  of  inflammable  air.  It  is  inca- 
pable of  supporting  flame  or  combustion  of 
itself,  burning  only  in  consequence  of  its 
strong  attraction  for  oxygen.  Hydrogen 
also  forms  one  of  the  constituents  of  coal, 
from  which  it  may  be  extracted  in  the  form 
of  gas;  hence  it  has  been  used  for  lighting 
up  streets  and  houses  by  what  is  called  gas- 
lights. [See  the  articles  Gas  and  Gas- 
lights.]  To  procure  hydrogen  gas,  provide 
a  phis!  *vith  n  corlc  *tr>pptr,  through  which 


naili;  onlhii  pumr  a  ujuHit.- n|  '|iml  p.  its 
of  nduluiric  ■&  i>nl  ^f  nnWi  HH  imt*r, 
prcniniily  stowlj  raised  mn  teacup  to  pre- 
vent accident*,  Replace  I  lie  enrk  stopper 
wilK  UM  p'urcc  of  topacFQ  pipe  ia  it,  ihe 
hy  |M  « ill  then  be  liWntcd  thnagh 

the  pipe  iu  ntmaEl  ■<t*m«-  Apply  the  tame 
of  n  eapJjtj  or  toper  to  ih.ii  a  rxLA.ru ,  mini  it 
will  immediately  take  fire  aud  bum  with 
a  .ivur  il, ■:!,.  ui.tJ  I'll  ilie  i,'.,k-.;-ii  in 
the  phial  be  evliaug1.cn1.  In  ttui  tMjifcri- 
mem,  the  line  or  iron,  hy  lbs  M'tiuu  H  the 
auu.  jj*.uuui«-s  u.v./0^_uu.td  and  i*  dijuolvcd, 
thus  taking  the  oxygen  from  the  sulphuric 
acid  and  water.  The  hydrogen,  the  other 
constituent  part  of  the  water,  is  thus  libe- 
rated and  ascends.  Hydrogen  gas,  besides 
being  combined  with  water,  may  also  be 
combined  with  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
carbon.  It  is  then  called  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  car. 
buretted hydrogen.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  forms  part  of  the  fetid  effluvium  which 
rises  from  house-drains,  and  is  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  containing  sulphur  and  nydro- 

Sn.  Phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  lias  a 
iid  putrid  smell,  and  takes  fire  whenever 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  atmospheric 
air. 

HYDRCGENATE,  or  HYDRCGE- 
NIZE,  to  combine  hydrogen  with  any- 
thing. 

HYDROG'RAPHY,  the  art  of  measuring 
and  describing  rivers,  bays,  lakes,  gulfs, 
channels,  and  other  collections  of  water. 

HYDROLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  kind  of 
stone  whose  crystals  are  described  as  six- 
sided  prisms,  terminated  by  low  six-sided 
pyramids,  with  truncated  summits. 

HYDROL'OGY,  that  part  of  natural  his- 
tory which  treats  of  and  explains  the  nature 
and  properties  of  waters  in  general. 

HY'DROMANCY,  a  method  of  divina- 
tion by  water,  amongst  the  ancients,  per- 
formed by  holding  a  ring  in  a  thread  over 
the  water,  and  repeating,  along  with  the 
question  to  be  solved,  a  certain  form  of 
words.  If  the  question  was  answered  affir- 
matively, the  ring  of  its  own  accord  struck 
the  sides  of  the  bowl. 

HYDROM'ETER,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  density  and  gravity,  &c.  of 
water  and  other  liquids.  That  which  is 
designed  simply  for  ascertaining  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  different  waters  is  more  com- 
monly called  an  aerometer  or  waterpoise, 
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the  terai  hydrometer  being  more  commonly 
naed  to  denote  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  specific  gravity  of  spirits,  though  some- 
times used  indifferently  for  either.  The 
use  of  the  hydrometer  depends  on  the  fol- 
lowing propositions :— 1.  The  hydrometer 
will  sink  in  different  fluids  in  an  inverse 
proportion  to  the  density  of  the  fluids ;  2. 
the  weight  required  to  sink  an  hydrometer 
equally  far  in  different  fluids,  will  be  di- 
rectly as  the  densities  of  the  fluids.  Each 
of  these  two  propositions  gives  rise  to  a 
particular  kind  of  hydrometer ;  the  first 
with  the  graduated  scale,  the  second  with 
weights :  the  latter  deserves  the  preference. 

HY'DROMEL,  a  liquor  consisting  of 
honey  diluted  with  water.  Before  fermenta- 
tion, it  is  sailed  simple  hydromel ;  after  fer- 
mentation, vinous  hydromel  or  mead. 

HY'DROPHANE,  in  mineralogy,  a  va- 
riety of  the  opal,  made  transparent  by  im- 
mersion in  water. 

HYDROPHOBIA,  in  medicine,  a  symp- 
tom of  canine  madness,  or  the  disease  itself. 
This   peculiar  affection    arises  in  conse- 

Iuence  of  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  as  a 
og  or  cat,  and  is  termed  hydrophobia,  be- 
cause persons  that  are  thus  bitten,  when 
first  seixed,  dread  the  sight  of  water.  Ac- 
cording to  the  generally  received  opinion 
of  medical  practitioners,  there  is  no  known 
cure  for  this  terrible  disease;  and  the  only 
preventive  to  be  relied  upon  is  the  com- 
plete excision  of  the  bitten  part,  which 
should  be  performed  as  soon  as  possible. 

In   The  Athenetum,  Jan.  26,  1839,  are 

the  following  important  lines: — "Htdbo- 
phobia.  An  American  physician  is  said 
to  have  discovered,  that  a  few  drops  of  any 
mineral  acid,  applied  to  the  bite  of  a  rabid 
animal,  will  prevent  hydrophobia.  This  acid 
decomposes  the  poisonous  saliva,  and  cannot 
be  injurious."  We  know  not  whether  the 
paragraph  we  here  quote  has,  or  has  not, 
attracted  the  attention  of  any  of  those  sci- 
entific individuals  (and  we  believe  there  are 
many)  whose  lives  are  philanthropically  de- 
voted to  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering'; 
but,  with  such  a  statement  before  our  eyes, 
we  should  reproach  ourselves  with  the  neg- 
lect of  a  serious  duty  were  we  not  to  give  it 
all  the  publicity  in  our  power ;  and  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  so  simple  a  remedy  (should 
it  prove  to  be  one)  for  the  most  dreadful  of 
all  maladies,  may  be  the  subject  of  the  most 
scrutinizing  investigation  that  it  is  capable 
of  receiving  from  minds  thoroughly  imbued 
with  chemical  and  medical  science. 

HYDROPHTHAL'MIA,  in  medicine,  a 
swelling  of  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  from  too 
great  a  collection  of  the  vitreous  or  aqueous 
humours.  There  is  another  disease  so 
called,  which  is  a  mere  anasarcous  swelling 
of  the  eyelid. 

HYDROPS,  in  medicine,  a  preternatural 
collection  of  serous  or  watery  fluid  in  the 
cellular  substance,  or  different  cavities  of 
the  body.  It  receives  different  appellations 
according  to  the  particular  situations  in 
which  it  is  lodged ;  as  hydrocephalus,  hydro- 
thorax,  &c 

HY'DROSCOPE,  an  instrument  former- 


ly used  for  measuring  time.  The  hydro- 
scope  was  a  kind  of  water-clock,  consisting 
of  a  cylindrical  tube,  conical  at  the  bottom : 
the  cylinder  was  graduated,  or  marked  with 
divisions;  and  as  the  surface  of  the  water, 
which  trickled  out  at  the  point  of  the  cone, 
successively  sunk  to  these  several  divisions, 
it  pointed  out  the  hour. 

HYDROSTATICS,  that  branch  of  the 
science  of  hydrodynamics  which  treats  of 
the  weight,  motion,  and  equilibrium  of 
fluids,  particularly  of  water.  The  pressure 
of  a  fluid  upon  any  given  part  of  the  bottom 
or  sides  or  a  vessel  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  a  column  of  that  fluid,  having  a  base 
equal  to  that  part  of  the  bottom  or  side, 
and  an  altitude  equal  to  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  fluid  above  it.    Hence  may 


be  calculated  the  pressure  upon,  and  the 
strength  required  for  dams,  cisterns,  pipes, 
&c    And  thus  we  are  led  to  what  is  called 


the  hydrostatical  paradox,  which  is  of  vast 
importance  in  this  science :  vis. — that  any 
quantity  of  fluid,  however  small,  may  be 
made  to  balance  any  other  quantity,  how- 
ever large.  And  yet  there  is  nothing  more 
paradoxical  in  it  than  that  one  pound  at  the 
long  end  of  a  lever  should  balance  ten 
pounds  at  the  short  end ;  it  is,  indeed,  but 
another  means,  like  the  contrivances  called 
mechanical  powers,  of  balancing  different 
intensities  of  force  by  applying  them  to 
parts  of  an  apparatus  which  move  with  dif- 
ferent velocities.  This  law  of  pressure  is 
rendered  very  striking  in  the  experiment  of 
bursting  a  strong  cask  by  the  action  of  a 
few  ounces  of  water.  Suppose  a  cask  al- 
ready filled  with  water,  and  let  a  long  tube 
be  screwed  tightly  into  its  top,  which  tube 
will  contain  only  a  few  ounces  of  water;  by 
filling  this  tube  the  cask  will  be  burst. 
The  explanation  of  the  experiment  is  this : 
if  the  tube  have  an  area  of  a  fortieth  of  an 
inch,  and  contain  half  a  pound  of  water, 
this  will  produce  a  pressure  of  half  a  pound 
upon  every  fortieth  of  an  inch  over  all  the 
interior  of  the  cask.  The  same  effect  is 
produced  in  what  is  called  the  hydrostatical 
bellows. 

HYDROSTATICAL  BAL'ANCE.akind 
of  balance  contrived  for  the  finding  the 
specific  gravities  of  bodies,  solid  as  well  as 

HYDROSTATICAL  BEI/LO WS,  a  ma- 
chine  for  showing  the  upward  pressure  of 
fluids.  It  consists  of  two  circular  or  oval 
boards,  covered  wit h  Ir&thrr,  to  ri«r  ntid  fall 
like  common  bulkiwn,  bat  miiUmii  i  aires. 
A  pipe  about  3  t  i  fret  long  n  6*ed  to  the 
under  board.  If  &  tittle  «  iter  ruu  into  the 
bellows  to  separate  the-  hmirda,  then  weights 
to  the  amount  of  two  «  tire*  hundred 
pounds  may  b-  ^.rt  on  tW  upp^r  board; 
after  which,  if  the  pipe  bi 
water,  it  will  l>y  the  uppcj 
the  weights  an 
static  or  hydramhe  j>tt*s  of 
constructed  on  iNu  princiul 
force  is  thus  o 
in  a  small  comjjJiiE,  tu  tint, 
the  size  of  a  cuuuuoii  teapot. 


may  be  as  easily  cut  as  a  slip  of  pasteboard. 


a  slip  o 
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A  small  forcing  pump  takes  the  place  of 
the  tube  in  the  instrument  above  described, 
and  a  pump  barrel  and  piston  is  substituted 
for  the  bellows ;  water  is  then  driven  from 
the  small  pump  into  the  large  barrel  under 
the  piston,  and  the  piston  is  thus  pressed 
against  the  object  to  be  operated  upon.  If 
the  small  pump  have  one-thousandth  of  the 
area  of  the  large  barrel,  and  the  force  of 
500  pounds  be  applied  to  its  piston  by  its 
lever  handle,  the  great  piston  will  rise  with 
a  force  equal  to  one  thousand  times  500 
pounds,  or  more  than  200  tons.  The  uses 
to  which  this  power  may  be  applied,  are  of 
great  variety  and  extent ;  and  it  would  not 
excite  our  wonder  to  find,  ere  long,  that 
some  phenomena  equalling  those  of  steam 
may  result  from  its  application  to  purposes 
of  which  at  present  we  have  formed  no  idea. 

HYDROSULPHTJRET,  or  HYDRO- 
SULPH'ATE,  in  chemistry,  a  combination 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  with  an  earth, 
alkali,  or  metallic  oxyde. 

HYDROTHORAX,  in  medicine.dropsy  of 
the  chest.  It  frequently  takes  place  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  before  it  becomes  percep- 
tibly known ;  and  its  presence  is  not  readily 
discovered,  the  symptoms,  like  those  of  hy- 
drocephalus, not  being  always  very  distinct. 

HYDROXANTHIC,  or  CARBO-SUL- 
PHURIC,  in  chemistry,  terms  used  to  de- 
note an  acid,  formed  by  the  action  of  alka- 
lies on  the  bisulphuret  of  carbon. 

HYDRURET,  in  chemistry,  a  combina- 
tion of  hydrogen  with  sulphur,  or  of  sulphur 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

HYGE'IST,  a  word  derived  from  Hygeia, 
the  goddess  of  health ;  denoting  that  by  the 
right  use  of  medical  science  our  health  may 
be  preserved.  But,  alas  I  in  these  days  of 
presumption,  we  And  the  term  associated 
with  the  name  of  one  of  those  pests  of  so- 
ciety— an  unblushing  empiric !  When  the 
healing  art  was  practised  in  the  temple  of 
JSsculapius,  the  god  of  medicine  and  the 
goddess  of  health  were  always  in  close  con- 
nexion :  the  dictates  of  the  one  were  the 
maxims  of  the  other.  Little  did  their  vota- 
ries think  that  the  temple  of  their  smiling 
goddess  was  doomed  to  be  transformed  into 
a  quack-doctor's  shop,  or  that  her  heal  th- 
in spiring  bowl  would  be  one  day  metamor- 
phosed into  a  pill-box  !  We  recollect  having 
once  thrown  a  poetical  dart  (a  pointless  one, 
as  it  has  proved)  at  these  nefarious  life- 
destroyers,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Empi- 
ric ;"  from  which,  with  pardonable  egotism, 
we  trust,  we  may  here  be  allowed  to  tran- 
scribe (merely)  the  concluding  stanza; — 

Hygeia,  hail !    Ill  drink  at  thy  pure  spring, 
Where  Temperance  and  Exercise  preside ; 
And  while  life's  dearest  boon  thy  handmaids 
bring, 
Though  from  the  wine-press  flow  the  pur- 
ple tide, 
The  tempting  goblet  from  my  lips  I'll  fling- 
Scorning  the  gifts  by  luxury  supplied. 
Hail  1  then,  Hygeia,  hail !  "  thee,  goddess,  I 
adore," 
For,  blest  with  health,  I'm  rich,— though 
scanty  be  my  store  I 


HYGROM'ETER,  in  hydrostatics,  an 
instrument  to  show  the  presence  of  water 
in  the  air,  its  variation  in  quantity,  and  its 
actual  quantity  existing  in  a  given  bulk  of 
air  at  any  given  time.  There  are  many  sorts 
of  hygrometers;  for  whatever  body  either 
swells  or  shrinks,  by  dryness  or  moisture,  is 
capable  of  being  formed  into  one.  The  de- 
position of  moisture  upon  a  decanter  of 
water,  fresh  filled  from  a  well  in  summer, 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  familiar  instance  of 
the  hygrometer.  This  degree  is  called  the 
dew  point,  as  it  is  also  the  temperature  of 

ns,  upon  which  the  dew  first  begins  to 
i  in  a  clear  evening. 

HYMENOPTERA,  an  order  of  insects 
in  the  Linnssan  system,  having  four  mem- 
branaceous wings,  and  the  tails  of  the  fe- 
males furnished  with  stings. 

HYOSCIA'MA,  in  chemistry,  a  new  ve- 
getable alkali,  extracted  from  the  Hyoscia- 
inw  nigra,  or  Henbane. 

HYPAL'LAGE,  in  grammar,  a  figure  con- 
sisting of  a  mutual  change  of  cases :  a  spe- 
cies of  hyperbaton. 

HYPER,  a  Greek  word  signifying  over, 
which  is  used  in  English  composition  to 
denote  exeess,  or  something  over  or  beyond 
what  is  necessary. 

HYPER'BATON,  in  grammar,  a  figura- 
tive construction  inverting  the  natural  and 
proper  order  of  words  and  sentences.  The 
species  are  the  anattrophe,  hypallage,  &c. ; 
but  the  proper  hyperbaton  is  a  long  reten- 
tion of  the  verb  which  completes  the  sen- 
tence. 

HYPER'BOLA,  in  conic  sections  and 
geometry,  a  curve  formed  by  cutting  a  cone 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  its  axis ;  and  if  the 
plane  be  produced  so  as  to  cut  the  opposite 
cone,  another  hyperbola  will  be  formed, 
which  is  called  the  opposite  hyperbola  to 
the  former.— flypwftoKc  apace,  the  space 
or  content  comprehended  between  the  curve 
of  the  hyperbola  and  the  whole  ordinate. 

HYPERBOLE,  in  rhetoric,  an  exagge- 
rated representation  of  anything,  beyond 
the  bounds  of  truth  or  even  probability,  as, 
"  he  ran  swifter  than  the  wind ;"  "  he  went 
slower  than  a  tortoise,"  &c.  Aristotle  ob- 
serves, that  hyperboles  are  the  favourite 
figures  of  young  authors,  who  love  excess 
and  exaggeration ;  but  that  philosophers 
should  not  use  them  without  a  great  deal 
of  caution. 

HYPER'BOLOID,  in  geometry,  a  solid 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  an  hyperbola 
about  its  axis. 

HYPERBOREANS,  the  name  given  by 
the  ancients  to  the  unknown  inhabitants 
of  the  most  Northern  regions  of  the  globe, 
wbo  were  reported  always  to  enjoy  a  delight- 
ful climate,  being,  according  to  their  no- 
tions, situated  beyond  the  domain  of  Bo- 
reas or  the  north  wind;  but,  in  fact,  they 
were  the  Laplanders,  the  Samoiedes,  and 
the  most  northern  of  the  Russians. 

HYPERCATALECTIC,  in  Greek  and 
Latin  poetry,  a  verse  which  has  a  syllable 
or  two  beyond  the  regular  and  just  measure. 

HYPERCRrriC,  one  who  is  critical  be- 
yond measure  or  reason  ;  animadverting  on 
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faults  with  unjust  severity,  and  shutting 
his  eyes  to  the  merits  of  a  performance :  a 
being  more  to  be  feared  than  envied. 

HYPER-METER,  a  verse  containing  a 
syllable  more  than  the  .ordinary  measure. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  following  line 
begins  with  a  vowel,  and  the  redundant 
syllable  of  the  former  line  blends  with  the 
first  of  the  following. 

HY'PERSTHENE,  in  mineralogy,  La- 
brador hornblende.  Its  colour  is  between 
a  gray  and  greenish  black,  but  nearly  cop* 
per  red  on  the  cleavage. 

HY'PHEN,  a  mark  or  character,  in  gram- 
mar,  implying  that  two  words  are  to  be  con- 
nected;  as  pre-established,  five-leaved,  &c. 
Hyphens  also  serve  to  show  the  connexion 
of  such  words  as  are  divided  by  one  or 
more  of  the  syllables  coming  at  the  end 
of  a  line. 

HYPNOTIC,  in  the  materia  medica,  an 
epithet  for  such  medicines  as  have  the  qua- 
lity of  producing  sleep,  whether  called  nar- 
cotics, hypnotics,  opiates,  or  soporifics. 

HYPOB'OLE,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  in 
which  several  things  are  mentioned  that 
seem  to  make  against  the  argument  or  in 
favour  of  the  opposite  side,  and  each  of  them 
is  refuted  in  order. 

HYPOCHONDRIA,  in  anatomy,  the 
sides  of  the  belly  under  the  cartilages  of 
the  spurious  ribs. 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS,  in  medicine,  an 
affection  characterized  by  dyspepsia;  lan- 
guor and  want  of  energy ;  sadness  and  fear, 
arising  from  uncertain  causes ;  with  a 
melancholic  temperament.  The  principal 
causes  are  sorrow,  fear,  or  excess  of  any  of 
the  passions;  too  long  continued  watching; 
and  irregular  diet.  Hypochondriac*  are  con- 
tinually apprehending  future  evils ;  and  in 
respect  to  their  feelings  and  fears,  however 
groundless,  there  is  usually  the  most  ob- 
stinate belief  and  persuasion. 

HYFOCIST,  an  inspissated  juice  ex- 
pressed from  the  unripe  fruit  of  the  eeuile 
euarum,  formed  into  cakes,  and  dried  in  the 
sun.  It  is  used  in  medicine -as  an  astrin- 
gent. 

HYPOCRATER'IFORM,  in  botany,  tu- 
bular bnt  suddenly  expanding  into  a  flat 
border  at  top:  applied  to  a  monopetalous 
corolla. 

HYPOGASTRIC,  in  medicine,  relating 
to  the  hypogastrium,  or  middle  part  of  the 
lower  region  of  the  belly.  Also,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  the  internal  branch  of  the 
iliac  artery. 

HYPOGASTROCELE,  in  surgery,  a  her- 
nia, or  rupture  of  the  lower  belly. 

HYPOGE'UM,  a  name  given  by  ancient 
architects  to  all  the  parts  of  a  building 
which  were  under  ground,  as  the  cellar,  &c. 

HYPOGLOS'SI,  in  anatomy,  the  ninth 
pair  of  nerves,  which  arise  just  above  the 
foramen  magnum,  and  pass  out  at  the  holes 


on  its  sides,  above  the  condyles  of  the  o* 
oecipitit. 

HYPO"GYNOUS,  in  botany,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  plants  that  have  their  corals  and 
stamens  inserted  under  the  pistil. 

HYPOPHOS'PHITE,  in  chemistry,  a 
compound  of  hypophosphorous  acid  and  a 
salifiable  base. 

HYPOPHOS'PHOROUS  ACID,  in  che- 
mistry, an  acid  obtained  from  the  phoapho- 
ret  of  barytes.  It  has  a  very  sour  taste, 
reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  does  not  crys- 
talize. 

HYPOTIUM,  in  medicine,  matter  depo- 
sited in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  in 
consequence  of  inflammation. 

HYPOSTASIS,  in  theology,  a  term  used 
to  denote  the  subsistence  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  Godhead,  called  by 
the  Greek  Christians,  three  hypostases.  The 
Latins  more  generally  used  persona,  and 
this  is  the  modern  practice :  hence  we  say, 
the  Godhead  consists  of  three  persons. 

HYPOSUL'PHATE,  in  chemistry,  a  com- 
pound of  hyposulphuric  acid  and  a  base. 

Hyposulphite,  a  compound  of  hyposul- 

phurous  acid  and  a  salifiable  base. 

HYPOSULPHURIC  ACID,  in  che- 
mistry, a  combination  of  sulphur  and  oxy- 
gen, intermediate  between  sulphurous  and 
sulphuric  acid.  — •  Hyposulphurous  acid, 
an  acid  containing  less  oxygen  than  -sul- 
phurous acid. 

HYPOTH'ENUSE,  or  HYPOTENUSE, 
in  geometry,  the  subtense  or  longest  side 
of  a  right-angled  triangle,  or  the  line  that 
subtends  the  right  angle. 

HYPOTH'ESIS,  a  principle  taken  for 
granted,  in  order  to  draw  a  conclusion 
therefrom  for  the  proof  of  a  point  in  ques- 
tion. Also,  a  system  or  theory  imagined  or 
assumed  to  account  for  what  is  not  under- 
stood. 

HY'SON,  in  commerce,  a  species  of  green 
tea  from  China. 

HYS'SOP,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
one  species  of  which  is  cultivated  for  use. 
The  leaves  have  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a 
warm  pungent  taste. 

HYSTERICS,  or  HY8TE'RIA,  in  medi- 
cine, a  disease  which  attacks  in  paroxysms 
or  fits,  which  are  readily  excited  in  those 
who  are  subject  to  them,  by  passions  of  the 
mind,  and  by  every  considerable  emotion, 
especially  when  brought  on  by  surprise; 
hence,  sudden  joy,  grief,  fear,  &c,  are  very 
apt  to  occasion  them. 

HYSTERON  PROTERON,  two  Greek 
words,  meaning  the  last  first:  hence  it  is 
used  to  designate,  in  rhetoric,  the  figure  in 
which  that  word  which  should  follow  is 
used  first;  as.  Valet  afgue  vivet  (he  is  well 
and  lives). 

HYSTEROTOMY,  in  surgery,  the  Css- 
sarean  section,  or  operation  for  extracting 
the  foetus. 
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I,  the  ninth  letter  in  the  alphabet,  and 
the  third  rowel.  Its  sound  vanes ;  in  some 
words  it  is  lone;,  as  high,  mind,  fine;  in 
some  it  is  short,  as  bid,  kid;  and  in  others 
it  is  pronounced  like  y,  as  collier,  onion, 
&c. ;  in  a  few  words  its  sound  approaches 
to  the  ee  in  beef,  as  in  machine,  which  is  the 
sound  of  the  long  »  in  all  European  lan- 
guages except  the  English.  In  all  Latin 
words  of  Latin  origin,  »  preceding  a  vowel 
(unless  it  follows  another  vowel),  is  a  con- 
sonant, as  Ianu*  {Janus),  coniieio  (con- 
jieio) ;  but  in  words  of  Greek  origin,  it  is  a 
vowel,  as  iambus,  iaspis.  No  English  word 
ends  with  t,  but  when  the  sound  of  the 
letter  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  word,  it  is  ex- 
pressed by  y.  I,  used  as  a  numeral,  signi- 
fies no  more  than  one,  and  it  stands  for  as 
many  unite  as  it  is  repeated  times ;  thus  II 
stands  for  2,  and  III  for  3.  When  put  be- 
fore a  higher  numeral  it  subtracts  itself,  as 
IV,  four;  and  when  set  after  it,  the  effect  is 
addition,  as  XII,  twelve. 

IAMBIC,  or  IAM'BUS,  in  poetry,  a  foot 
consisting  of  two  syllables,  the  first  short 
and  the  last  long,  as  in  declare,  adorn. 
Thus,  verses  composed  of  short  and  long 
syllables  alternately  are  termed  iambics:  as, 
If    ty  |  rant    fac  |  tion    dare  |  assail  |  her 

throne, 
A  peo  |  pie's  love  |  shall  make  |  her  cause  | 
then*  own. 

I'BERIS,  in  botany.  Candy-tuft,  a  genua 
of  plants,  class  15  Tetradynamia,  order  1 
Siltquosa. 

I'BEX,  in  zoology,  an  animal  of  the  goat 
kind,  by  some  naturalists  (but,  it  is  be- 
lieved, erroneously)  called  the  wild  goat  of 
the  genus  Capra.  It  has  extremely  long- 
knotty  horns,  which  bend  backwards,  and 
are  or  a  blackish  colour,  and  annulated  on 
the  surface.  The  body  is  of  a  dusky  yellowish 
brown  colour,  and  is  less  in  proportion  to 
the  height  than  that  of  the  common  goat : 
it  has,  indeed,  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
deer-kind ;  the  legs  are  also  perfectly  like 
those  of  the  deer,  straight,  elegant,  and 
slender.  The  hair  is  harsh,  and  the  male  is 
furnished  with  a  black  beard.  They  in- 
habit the  chain  of  mountains  extending 
from  mount  Taurus,  between  Eastern  Tar- 
tary  and  Siberia ;  they  are  also  to  be  met 
with  in  the  most  precipitous  and  inac- 
cessible parts  of  the  Alps.  They  are  re- 
markably swift,  and  display  amazing  dex- 
terity and  agility  in  leaping ;  so  that  the 
ibex  hunter  is  constantly  in  imminent  peril, 
from  the  fear  of  losing  his  footing  when 
scaling  tremendous  precipices,  from  the 
animal,  when  closely  pursued,  turning  sud- 
denly on  his  enemy.  Their  cry  is  a  sharp, 
short  whistle,  not  unlike  that  of  the  cha- 
mois, but  of  shorter  duration  ;  sometimes, 
especially  when  irritated,  they  make  a 
snorting  noise. 


I'BIS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  of 
the  grallic  order,  found  chiefly  in  warm 
climates,  more  particularly  in  Egypt.  The 
bill  is  long,  subulated,  and  somewhat 
crooked;  the  head  and  throat  bare;  legs 
long,  and  the  feet  have  four  toes  palmated 
at  the  base.  They  perform  a  powerful  and 
elevated  flight,  extending  their  neck  and 
legs,  and  uttering  a  hoarse  croak.  The 
white  ibis  (ibis  religiosa  of  Cuvicr)  arrives 
in  Egypt  about  the  time  that  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Nile  commences,  and  migrates 
about  the  end  of  June,  at  which  time  it  is 
first  noticed  in  Ethiopia.  The  scarlet  ibis 
(ibis  rubra),  a  splendid  bird,  is  found  in  the 
hottest  parts  of  America,  in  Urge  flocks ; 
the  plumage  is  scarlet;  beak  naked;  part 
of  the  cheeks,  legs,  and  feet,  pale  red.  Other 
species  are  found  in  India,  Madagascar, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Mexico.  The  ibis 
of  the  Egyptians  was  anciently  venerated ; 
and  ibis  mummies  have  been  found  in  great 
numbers  there. 

ICE,  water  or  other  fluid  congealed,  or 
in  a  solid  state.  When  water  is  exposed 
to  a  temperature  below  32°  of  Fahreuheit, 
it  assumes  a  solid  state  by  shooting  into 
crystals,  which  cross  each  other  in  angles 
of  60  degrees.  Ice  is  always  found  at  the 
same  temperature  or  32° ;  it  is  lighter  than 
water,  so  of  course  its  bulk  is  larger  than 
that  of  water  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  this 
increase  of  dimensions  is  acquired  with 
prodigious  force,  sufficient  to  burst  the 
strongest  vessels.     [See  Fbbbzino,  &c] 

rCEBERGS,  masses  of  ice  carried  by 
the  winds  through  the  Polar  Seas,  often  of 
enormous  size  and  height,  as  300  or  400 
feet  above  the  water,  and  four  or  five  times 
as  much  below  it.  Within  the  arctic  circle, 
the  congelation  begins  by  the  first  of 
August,  and  a  sheet  of  ice,  perhaps  of  an 
inch  thick,  is  formed  in  a  single  night.  In  a 
short  time,  the  whole  extent  of  the  polar  seas 
is  covered  with  a  vault  several  feet  thick.  As 
soon  as  the  summer  heat  commences,  it  is 
softened,  and,  with  the  first  swell  of  the 
ocean,  breaks  up,  and  the  fields  of  the  saline 
ice  are  thus  annually  formed  and  destroyed. 
— — Floating  Ice.  There  are  numerous 
terms  for  this:  a  large  flat  mass  extending 
beyond  the  reach  of  sight  is  called  field-  ice ; 
one  of  smaller  dimensions,  a  fioe ;  when  a 
field  is  much  broken  up,  it  is  called  a  pack. 
If  the  ship  can  sail  freely  through  the  float- 
ing pieces  of  ice,  it  is  called  drift-ice.  A 
portion  of  ice  rising  above  the  common  level 
is  called  a  hummock,  being  produced  by  the 
crowding  of  one  piece  over  another. 

I'CE-BLINK,  a  name  given  by  seamen  to 
a  whitish  appearance  in  the  horizon,  occa- 
sioned by  fields  of  ice,  which  reflect  the 
light  obliquely  against  the  atmosphere. 

I'CE  HOUSE,  a  building  contrived  to 
preserve  ice  in  hot  weather;  the  ice  being 
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rammed  as  close  as  possible,  and  at  the 
bottom  is  a  well  to  drain  off  the  water  from 
any  part  that  melts. 

ICELAND  SPAR,  in  mineralogy,  cal- 
careous spar,  in  laminated  masses,  easily 
divisible  into  rhombs. 

ICE  PLANT,  fwueembryanthemum  cry*- 
talinum)  a  plant  remarkable  for  the  little 
transparent,  icy  resides  which  cover  its 
whole  surface.  The  stems  are  herbaceous 
and  much  ramified,  and  the  flowers  are 
white. 

ICH  DIEN,  the  motto  of  the  prince  of 
Wales's  arms,  signifying,  I  seme.  It  was 
first  used  by  Edward  the  Black  Prhice,  to 
show  his  subjection  to  his  father  king 
Edward  III. 

ICHNECMON,  in  zoology,  an  animal  of 
the  genus  Viverra,  or  weasel  kind.  Its  or- 
dinary colour  is  a  chesnut  brown ;  the  tail 
tapers  to  a  point,  and  the  toes  are  distant 
from  each  other.  The  habits  of  the  ichneu- 
mon are  very  similar  to  the  ferret :  like  that 
animal,  it  preys  upon  poultry,  destroys  rata, 
&c. ;  but  it  also  destroys  the  most  venom- 
ous serpents,  and  seeks  the  eggs  of  the 
crocodile,  digging  them  out  of  the  sand, 
and  eating  them  with  the  greatest  avidity. 
In  India  and  Egypt  they  are  domesticated 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  rats  and 
mice. 

ICHNEUMON-FLY,  a  genus  of  insects 
of  the  Hymenoptera  order.  There  are  said 
to  be  500  species  included  in  this  genus, 
separated  into  families.  The  whole  genus 
has  been  denominated  parasitical,  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  theyprovide  for  the  future  support 
of  their  offspring.  The  fly  feeds  on  the 
honey  of  flowers,  and  when  about  to  lay 
eggs,  perforates  the  body  of  some  other  in- 
sects or  its  larvK,  with  its  sting  or  instru- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  and  there 
deposits  them.  These  eggs,  in  a  few  days, 
are  hatched,  and  the  young  nourish  them- 
selves with  the  juices  of  their  foster-parent, 
which,  however,  continues  to  move  about 
and  feed  till  near  the  time  of  its  change  to 
a  chrysalis,  when  the  larvae  of  the  ichneu- 
mon creep  out  by  perforating  the  skin  in 
various  places,  and  each  spinning  itself  up 
in  a  small  oval  silken  case,  changes  into  a 
chrysalis,  and  after  a  certain  period  they 
emerge  in  the  state  of  complete  ichneu- 
mons. They  are  great  destroyers  of  cater- 
pillars, plant-lice,  and  other  insects,  as  the 
ichneumon  is  of  the  eggs  and  young  of  the 
crocodile. 

ICHNOG'RAPHY,  in  perspective,  the 
view  of  any  thing  cut  off  by  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  horizon,  just  at  the  base  of  it.— -In 
architecture,  the  ground  plan  of  a  build- 
ing.  In  fortification,  a  draught  of  the 

length  and  breadth  of  the  works  raised 
about  a  place. 

I'CHOR,  a  thin,  watery  humour,  like 
serum;  but  the  word  is  sometimes  also 
used  for  a  thicker  kind,  flowing  from  ulcers, 
called  also  sanies. 

ICHTHYITE8,  in  mineralogy,  a  stone 
so  called  because  it  has  a  cavity  in  it  re- 
sembling a  fish. 


ICHTHYOCOL'LA,    Isinglass    [which 

ICHTHYOLITE,  in  the  natural  history 

of  fruBil*,  thr  *-n-r  or  impression  of  a  fish 
in  a  rock. 

II'IITHTOL'OGT,  that  nort  of  wology 
Which  trrai*  tif  tilhtt,  \mk  structure, 
fornu  Anil  claiEitiration,  their  habita,  uses, 
Ac.  Theae  animals  are  diriikd  into  five 
ordrn,  muj.etj'j  into  ttpgdel,  of  those  which 
have  no  ventral  tim  i  juffutar,  which  have 
the  ventral  tin*  placed  more  forward  than 
the  pectoral;  afafamf*i*J,  nr  those  which 
h*iYL-  the  ventral  tins  aicuated  behind;  **«- 
rcei*-,  tm  thine  which  have  their  ventml  fins 
situnSnl  JmuieiLaLcly  under  the  pectoral; 
and  cariiliiyifiowt  fishes,  whn-b  have  u  cftrti- 
la  .•. stead  of  a  bony  skeleton.    Cu- 

extensively  divided;  but  uniew  our  apace 
would  permit  us  to  describe  the  different 
orders  and  families,  the  mere  enumeration 
of  them  would  furnish  no  useful  infor- 


ICHTHYO'SIS,  in  medicine,  a  cutaneous 
disease,  deriving  its  name  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  scales  to  those  of  a  fish. 

TCONISH,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of  speech 
which  consists  in  representing  a  thing  to 
the  life. 

ICON'OCLASTS,  that  party  of  Christi- 
ans which  would  not  tolerate  images  in 
their  churches,  much  leas  the  adoration  of 
them.  Images  and  paintings  were  un- 
known in  the  Christian  church  till  the 
fourth  century;  and  the  opposition  to 
them  was  long  continued  with  great  vio- 
lence. 

ICONOG'EAPHY,  the  description  of 
images  or  ancient  statues,  busts,  semi- 
busts,  paintings  in  fresco,  mosaic  works, 
&c. 

ICOSAHEDRON,  in  geometry,  a  regu- 
lar solid,  consisting  of  twenty  triangular 
pyramids,  whose  vertices  meet  in  the  centre 
of  a  sphere  supposed  to  circumscribe  it, 
and  therefore  have  their  heights  and  bases 

eqiCOSAN'DRlA,  in  botany,  the  twelfth 
class  in  the  Linnsean  system,  including 
plants  with  twenty  stamens  or  more  to 
their  flowers,  as  the  melon,  Indian  fig, 
pomegranate,  plain,  &c. 

ICTERUS,  in  medicine,  the  jaundice. 
It  is  placed  by  Cullen,  in  his  Nosology,  as 
a  genus  of 'diseases,  class  Cachexia,  order 
Impetiginet. 

ICTERUS,  in  medicine,  the  disease 
which  we  distinguish  by  the  name  of  jaun- 
dice. 

IDE'A,  in  general,  the  image  or  resem- 
blance of  a  thing,  which)  though  not  seen, 
is  conceived  by  the  mind ;  conception,  ap- 
prehension, notion;  whatever  is  held  or 
comprehended  by  the  understanding  or  in- 
tellectual faculties.  In  logic,  idea  denotes 
the  immediate  object  about  which  the  mind 
is  employed,  when  we  perceive  or  think  of 
any  thing. 

IDE'AL,  an  imaginary  model  of  perfec- 
tion. In  creating  the  ideal  of  beauty,  man 
does  not  follow  the  arbitrary  suggestions  of 
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fancy,  but  strives  to  discover  and  present 
the  prototypes  of  nature.  Imagination  finds 
the  materials  of  the  ideal  in  reality,  but  she 
unites  the  separate  traits  of  the  grand  and 
the  beautiful,  dispersed  through  nature,  in 
one  perfect  ideal.  So,  too,  there  may  be 
ideals  of  the  hateful  and  the  horrid,  the 
grand  or  the  mean,  the  heroic  or  the  ridi- 
culous ;  for  the  ideal  aims  merely  at  com- 
pleteness. The  claims  of  the  fine  arts  are 
satisfied  when  the  beautiful  is  combined 
with  the  true ;  but  truth  must  in  no  case 
be  sacrificed  to  beauty. 

IDEALISM,  that  system  of  philosophy 
which  makes  every  thing  to  consist  in  ideas, 
and  denies  the  existence  of  material  bodies. 
In  a  work  entitled  "  Guesses  at  Truth," 
(Loud.  1827)  it  is  very  appositely  said, 
"  Materialism  is  a  circumference  without  a 
centre;  idealism  is  a  centre  without  a  cir- 
cumference." 

IDEOGRAPHIC,  an  epithet  given  to 
that  kind  of  writing  which  expresses  the 
ideas  and  not  the  sound.  It  is  a  species  of 
hieroglyphics. 

IDES,  eight  days  in  each  month  of  the 
Roman  calendar.  They  began  on  the  15th 
of  March,  May,  July,  and  October ;  and  on 
the  13th  of  the  other  months.  The  Ides, 
like  the  calends  and  nones,  were  always 
reckoned  backwards;  thus  they  said  viii 
Idus,  the  eighth  day  before  the  Ides,  vii 
Idus,  the  7th  before  the  Ides,  &c.  This 
method  of  reckoning  is  still  retained  in  the 
chancery  of  Rome,  and  in  the  calendar  of 
the  breviary. 

IDIOLECTRIC,  containing  electricity 
in  its  natural  state,  or  electric  per  se. 

ID'IOM,  in  grammar,  is  a  term  applied 
to  such  words,  or  combinations  of  words, 
as  have  a  peculiar  sense  in  any  one  lan- 
guage ;  but  which,  if  transferred  into  ano- 
ther, would  have  no  meaning,  or  a  wholly 
different  one.  Idioms,  then,  can  never  be 
literally  translated ;  and  the  merit  of  a  tran- 
slator, in  this  respect,  consists  in  substi- 
tuting the  corresponding  idiom  of  the  lan- 
guage into  which  he  is  translating. 

IDIOPATHIC,  a  term  for  any  disorder 
peculiar  to  a  certain  part  of  the  body,  and 
not  arising  from  any  preceding  disease;  in 
which  sense,  it  is  opposed  to  sympathetic. 
Thus,  an  epilepsy  is  idiopathic,  when  it 
happens  merely  through  some  fault  in  the 
brain;  and  sympathetic,  when  it  is  the  con- 
sequence of  some  other  disorder. 

IDI08YN'CRA8Y,  a  peculiar  temper- 
ament or  organization  of  body,  whereby  it 
is  rendered  more  liable  to  certain  disorders, 
than  bodies  differently  constituted  usually 
are. 

I'DLENESS,  the  state  of  a  person  who  is 
unoccupied  in  labour,  and  is  generally  the 
effect  of  laziness.  "Alphonsus,  king  of 
Arragon,  being  told  by  one  of  his  courtiers 
that  it  did  not  become  his  state  and  gran- 
deur to  employ  himself  as  other  men,  he 
answered,—'  Think  ye  that  God  and  nature 
have  given  longs  hands  only  to  feed  them- 
selves withal?'  The  whole  creation  con- 
demns and  confutes  idleness;  the  sun, 
moon,  stars,  herbs,  plants,  sensible  crea- 


tures, confute  the  slothful,  preach  down 
idleness,  and  call  for  labour  and  diligence." 

I'DOCRASE,  a  mineral  found  near  Ve- 
suvius, in  unaltered  rocks  ejected  by  the 
volcano,  and  in  various  other  places.  It  is 
very  often  found  in  shining  prismatic  crys- 
tals, its  primitive  form  being  a  four-sided 
prism  with  square  bases. 

IDOL'ATRY,  in  its  literal  acceptation, 
denotes  the  worship  paid  to  idols.  It  is 
also  used  to  signify  the  superstitious  ado- 
ration paid  to  other  objects.  Soon  after 
the  flood,  idolatry  seems  to  have  been  the 
prevailing  religion  of  all  the  world;  for 
wherever  we  cast  our  eyes  at  the  time  of 
Abraham,  we  scarcely  see  anything  but  false 
worship  and  idolatry.  The  heavenly  bodies 
appear  to  have  been  the  first  objects  of  Idol- 
atrous worship;  and,  on  account  of  their 
beauty,  their  influence  on  the  productions 
of  the  earth,  and  the  regularity  of  their 
motions,  the  sun  and  moon  were  particu- 
larly so,  being  considered  as  the  most 
glorious  and  resplendent  images  of  the 
Deity :  afterwards,  as  their  sentiments  be- 
came more  corrupted,  they  began  to  form 
images,  and  to  entertain  the  opinion,  that 
by  virtue  of  consecration,  the  gods  were 
called  down,  to  inhabit  or  dwell  in  their 
statues.  Hence  Arnobius  takes  occasion 
to  rally  the  pagans  for  guarding  so  care- 
fully the  statues  of  their  gods,  who,  if  they 
were  really  present  in  their  images,  might 
save  their  worshipper  the  trouble  of  se- 
curing them  from  thieves  and  robbers.  But 
history  plainly  teaches  us,  that  before  the 
idea  of  one  infinite  aud  true  God  was  pro- 
perly comprehended  by  men,  their  imagi- 
nations created  rulers  and  deities,  to  whom 
they  ascribed  the  direction  of  all  outward 
events,  and  every  tribe  or  family  had  its 
peculiar  object  of  adoration.  The  selfish 
and  cunning  turned  this  frailty  to  their 
own  advantage ;  and  hence  originated  seers, 
oracles,  and  all  the  numerous  superstitions 
which  have  disgraced  the  world. 

I'DYL,  a  short  pastoral  poem,  such  as  the 
Idyls  of  Theocritus,  Gesner,  &c 

IGNES'CENT,  in  mineralogy,  an  epithet 
applied  to  a  stone  or  mineral  which  gives 
out  sparks  when  struck  with  steel  or  iron. 

IGfNIS  FATUUS,  a  meteor  or  light  that 
appears  in  the  night  over  marshy  grounds. 
It  is  occasioned  by  an  ascent  from  the 
ground  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  de- 
composed from  animal  and  vegetable  re- 
mains, whose  own  motions  ignite  it  in  the 
air.  It  is  vulgarly  called  Willo'theunsp,  or 
Jack-o'-lantern. 

IGNISPI'CIUM,  a  species  of  divination 
practised  by  the  Romans,  which  consisted  of 
observations  made  on  the  fire  used  in  sacri- 
fices. 

IG'NIS  JUDI'CIUM,m  archaeology,  the 
old  judicial  trial  by  fire. 

IG'NIS  SA'CER,  in  medicine,  the  dis- 
ease vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of  St. 
Anthonys  fire. 

IGNI'TION,  in  chemistry,  the  applica- 
tion  of  fire  to  metals,  &c.  till  they  become 
luminous,  or  red  hot,  without  melting. 
Some  metals  liquefy  before  they  become  ig- 
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nited,  as  lead  and  tin ;  iron,  on  the  other 
hand,  becomes  ignited  long  before  it  melts. 

IGNORAMUS,  in  law,  thelerm  used  by 
the  grand  jury  when  they  ignore  or  throw 
oat  a  bill  of  indictment.  It  denotes  'We 
know  nothing  about  it,  or  have  not  suffi- 
cient evidence  respecting  it.* 

IGUA'NA,  in  zoology,  a  lizard,  of  which 
there  are  many  species  found  in  the  tro- 
pical parts  of  America.  They  are  charac- 
terised by  a  body  and  long  round  tail  covered 
with  imbricated  scales,  five  toes  on  each 
foot,  and  the  crest  of  the  throat  and  the 
dorsal  suture  dentated.  They  feed  on 
fruits,  seeds,  and  leaves.  The  female  de- 
posits her  eggs,  which  are  about  the  site  of 
a  pigeon's,  in  the  sand.  Some  species  attain 
a  great  size,  and  are  very  active;  but,  al- 
though formidable  in  appearance,  they  are 
all  timid  and  defenceless. 

IGUAN'ODON,  the  name  given  by  Dr. 
Mantel,  to  an  enormous  fossil  amphibious 
animal,  60  or  60  feet  long,  discovered  by  him 
in  Tilgate  Forest,  8ussex,  amid  numerous 
other  remains,  animal  and  vegetable,  of 
species  not  existing.  In  May,  1835,  another 
interesting  specimen  of  the  Iguanodon  ske- 
leton was  discovered  in  the  sparkling  sand 
formation,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maid- 
stone, and  has  been  placed  in  the  museum 
of  Dr.  Mantel,  at  Brighton.  The  quarry  in 
which  these  remains  occurred  consists  of 
many  strata,  regularly  alternating,  of  com- 
pact limestone,  and  of  sand  more  or  less 
loose.  The  animal  when  living  must  have 
been  upwards  of  60  feet  in  length.  The 
bones  are  imbedded  in  the  stone  in  a  very 
confused  manner,  and  all  of  them  are  more 
or  less  distorted  by  the  compression  they 
had  undergone  since  their  first  envelop- 
ment in  the  rock,  which,  we  need  scarcely 
observe,  was  originally  sand.  The  recent 
Iguana,  as  is  well  known,  lives  chiefly  upon 
vegetables;  and  it  is  furnished  with  long 
and  slender  toes,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to 
climb  trees  with  great  facility  in  search  of 
food:  but  no  tree  could  have  borne  the 
weight  of  the  colossal  Iguanodon.  Its  enor- 
mous bulk  would  require  to  be  supported 
by  feet  of  corresponding  solidity ;  accord- 
ingly we  find  that  the  hind  feet,  as  in  the 
hippopotamus  and  rhinoceros,  were  com- 
posed of  strong,  short,  massy  bones,  and 
furnished  with  claws,  not  hooked,  as  in  the 
Iguana,  but  compressed,  as  in^the  land 
tortoises.  But  in  the  fore  feet  or  hands  of 
the  Iguanodon,  the  bones  are  analogous  to 
those  of  the  fingers  of  the  Iguana ;  long, 
slender,  flexible,  and  armed  with  curved 
claw-bones;  thus  furnishing  a  prehensile 
instrument,  to  seize  and  tear  to  pieces  the 
palms,  arborescent  ferns,  and  dragon-blood 

flants,  which  constituted  the  food  of  the 
guanodon. 

I.  H.  S.  an  abbreviation  for  Jenu  Homi- 
wtm  Sahator,  Jesus  the  Saviour  of  Man- 
kind. 

ILEX,  the  Bout,  in  botany,  the  name 
of  a  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs,  class  4  Te- 
tandria,  order  3  Tetragynia. 

IL'IAC  PASSION,  a  sort  of  nervous 
colic,  in  which  the  faecal  portion  of  the  food 


is  voided  by  the  mouth.— —Iliac  region,  the 
side  of  the  abdomen  between  the  ribs  and 
the  hips. 

IL'IAD,  an  epic  poem  in  24  books,  com- 
posed by  Homer.  The  subject  of  this  poem 
is  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  in  describing  which, 
the  poet  exhibits  the  countless  evils  which 
spring  from  disunion  and  public  dissen- 
sions. 

IL'IUM  OS,  in  anatomy,  the  haunch- 
bone. 

ILLI"CIUM,  the  Aniseed-tree;  a  ge- 
nus of  plants,  consisting  of  two  species, 
viz.  the  illieium  anisatum:  and  iMciumflo- 
ridanum.  The  whole  of  the  first- mentioned 
plant,  especially  the  fruit,  has  a  pheasant 
aromatic  smell,  and  a  sweetish  acrid  taste. 
They  belong  to  class  13  Polyandria,  order  7 
Polysomia. 

ILLUMINATE,  the  name  given  to  certain 
associations  of  men  in  modern  Europe,  who 
combined  to  overthrow  the  existing  religi- 
ous institutions,  and  to  substitute  tor  them 
their  boasted  "  law  of  reason."  They  sprung 
up  at  Ingolstadt,  in  1776,  and  the  society 
there  was  dissolved  by  the  Bavarian  govern- 
ment in  1784:  not  however,  till  their  tenets 
had  been  indefatigably  and  widely  promul- 
gated. By  some  writers  the  Illuminati  are 
said  to  have  had  a  powerful  influence  in 
promoting  the  French  revolution;  and  by 

others  the  assertion  is  flatly  denied. 

Among  the  early  Christians,  the  term  Illu- 
minati was  given  to  persons  who  had  re- 
ceived baptism ;  in  which  ceremony  they 
received  a  lighted  taper,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
faith  and  grace  they  had  received  by  that 
sacrament. 

ILLUTdlNATING,  the  art  of  laying  co- 
lours on  initial  capitals  in  books,  or  other- 
wise embellishing  manuscript  books,  as 
was  formerly  done  by  artists  called  Illumi- 
natort.  These  manuscripts,  containing 
portraits,  pictures,  and  emblematic  figures, 
form  a  valuable  part  of  the  riches  preserved 
in  the  principal  libraries  in  Europe. 

IM'AGE,  in  optics,  is  the  appearance  of 
an  object  made  either  by  reflection  or  re- 
fraction. In  plane  mirrors,  the  image  is 
of  the  same  magnitude  as  the  object,  and 
appears  as  far  behind  the  mirror  as  the  ob- 
ject is  before  it.  In  convex  mirrors,  the 
image  is  less  than  the  object,  and  farther 
distant  from  the  centre  of  the  convexity, 

than  from  the  point  of  reflection. Image, 

in  rhetoric,  a  lively  description  of  any  thing 
in  discourse,  which  presents  a  kind  of  pic- 
ture to  the  mind. linage,  in  a  religious 

sense,  is  an  artificial  representation  of  some 
person  or  thing,  used  either  by  wav  of  de- 
coration  and  ornament,  or  as  an  object  of 
religious  worship  and  veneration. 

IMAGINATION,  in  metaphysics,  that 
action  of  the  mind  by  which  it  combines 
ideas,  and  "bodies  forth  the  forms  and 
images  of  things."  The  Edin.  Encyc.  ob- 
serves :  "  We  would  define  imagination  to 
be  the  will  working  on  the  materials  of  me- 
mory ;  not  satisfied  with  following  the  or- 
der prescribed  by  nature,  or  suggested  by 
accident,  it  selects  the  parts  of  different 
conceptions,  or  objects  of  memory,  to  form 
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a  whole  more  pleasing,  more  terrible,  or 
more  awful,  than  has  erer  been  presented 
in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  nature.  In  po- 
pular language,  and  in  poetry,  it  is  often 
confounded  with  fancy}  but,  strictly  speak- 
ing, fancy  is  a  lower  property  of  the  mind 
than  the  sublime  acuity  of  the  imagina- 
tion, which  elevates  the  mind  by  ideal  crea- 
tions, and  ennobles  man's  existence. 

IM'AM,  or  IM'AN,  a  Mahometan  priest 
or  head  of  the  congregations  in  their 
mosques.  In  ecclesiastical  affairs  they  are 
independent,  and  are  not  subject  to  the 
mufti,  though  he  is  the  supreme  priest. 

IMBRICATE,  or  IMBRICATED,  in 
botany,  lying  over  each  other,  like  tiles  on 
a  roof;  parallel,  with  a  straight  surface,  and 
lying  one  orer  the  other ;  as  leaves  in  the 
bud. 

IMMATERIAL,  something  devoid  of 
matter,  or  that  is  pure  spirit:  thus  God, 
angels,  and  the  human  soul  are  immaterial 
beings. 

IMMER'SION,  in  astronomy,  is  when  a 
star  or  planet  is  so  near  the  sun  with  re- 
gard to  our  observations,  that  we  cannot  see 
it,  being  as  it  were  hidden  in  the  rays  of 
that  luminary.  It  also  denotes  the  begin- 
ning of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and  of  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter.  The  eclipses  of  the 
first  satellite  of  Jupiter  are  much  used  for 
discovering  the  longitude.  The  immersion 
of  that  satellite  is  the  moment  in  which  it 
appears  to  enter  the  disc  of  Jupiter,  and  its 
emersion  the  moment  when  it  appears  to 
come  out. 

IMMOLATIO,  a  ceremony  used  in  the 
Roman  sacrifices;  it  consisted  in  throwing 
upon  the  head  of  the  victim  some  sort  of 
corn  and  frankincense,  together  with  the 
mola  or  salt  cake,  and  a  little  wine. 

IMMORTALITY,  the  quality  of  endless 
duration,  as  the  immortality  of  the  souL 
The  idea  that  the  dissolution  of  the  body 
involves  the  annihilation  of  existence,  is  so 
cheerless,  so  saddening,  that  the  wisest  and 
best  of  men,  of  all  ages,  have  rejected  it, 
and  all  civilized  nations  have  adopted  the 
belief  of  its  continuation  after  death,  as  one 
of  the  main  points  of  their  religions  faith. 
The  Scriptures  afford  numerous  evidences 
of  the  soul's  immortality ;  the  hope  of  it 
is  a  religious  conviction;  man  cannot  relin- 
quish itj  without  abandoning,  at  the  same 
time,  bis  whole  dignity  as  a  reasonable 
being  and  a  free  agent ;  and  hence  the  be- 
lief in  immortality  becomes  intimately  con- 
nected with  our  belief  in  the  existence  and 
goodness  of  God. 

IMMU'NES,  in  Roman  history,  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  such  provinces  as  had  ob- 
tained an  exemption  from  the  ordinary  tri- 
bute. The  term  is  also  applied  to  soldiers 
who  were  exempt  from  military  service. 

IMPACT,  in  mechanics,  the  simple  or 
single  act  of  one  body  upon  another  to  put 
it  in  motion.  The  point  of  impact  is  the 
point  or  place  where  the  body  acts. 

IMPALE,  in  heraldry,  to  conjoin  two 
coats  of  arms  pale-ways,  as  is  the  case  with 
those  of  a  husband  and  wife,  is  to  impale 
(hem. 


IMPALEMENT,  the  putting  to  death 
by  thrusting  a  stake  through  the  body,  the 
victim  being  left  to  perish  by  lingering  tor- 
ments. This  barbarous  mode  of  torture  is 
used  by  the  Turks,  as  a  punishment  for 
Christians  who  say  any  thing  against  the 
law  of  the  prophet,  who  intrigue  with  a 
Mohammedan  woman,  or  who  enter  a 
mosque. 

IMPARISYLLAB'IC,  in  grammar,  an 
epithet  for  words  having  unequal  syllables. 

IMPARLANCE,  in  law,  a  privilege  or 
license  granted,  on  petitioning  the  court 
for  a  day  to  consider  or  advise  what  answer 
the  defendant  shall  make  to  the  plaintiff's 
declaration. 

IMPA8TATION,  the  mixture  of  various 
materials  of  different  colours  and  consist  en. 
ties,  baked  or  bound  together  with  some 
cement,  and  hardened  by  the  air  or  by  fire. 

IMPATIEN8,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which 
there  are  twelve  species.  The  impatient 
noli  t anger e,  common  yellow  balsam,  is  an 


annual  plant ;  during  the  day  the  leaves  are 
expanded,  but  at  night  they  hang  pendant, 
contrary  to  what  is  observed  in  most  plants, 


which,  from  a  deficiency  of  moisture,  or  a 
too  great  perspiration  from  heat,  commonly 
droop  their  leaves  in  the  day-time.  When 
the  seeds  are  ripe,  upon  touching  the  cap- 
sole  they  are  thrown  out  with  considerable 
force ;  hence  its  name. 

IMPEACHMENT,  in  law,  the  accusa- 
tion brought  against  a  public  officer  in  par- 
liament, for  treason  or  other  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  An  impeachment  by  the 
House  of  Commons  is  of  the -nature  of  a 
presentment  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
supreme  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction.  The 
articles  of  impeachment  found  by  the  Com- 
mons are  the  same  as  a  bill  of  indictment, 
which  is  to  be  tried  by  the  Lords. 

IMPENETRABILITY,  in  philosophy, 
that  quality  of  matter  which  prevents  two 
bodies  from  occupying  the  same  space  at 
the  same  time. 

IMPERATIVE,  in  grammar,  one  of  the 
moods  of  a  verb,  used  when  we  would 
command,  exhort,  or  advise;  as  go,  attend, 
&c. 

IMPERATOR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
title  of  honour  conferred  on  victorious  ge- 
nerals, by  their  armies,  and  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  the  senate.  After  the  overthrow 
of  the  republic,  imperator  became  the  high- 
est title  of  the  supreme  ruler ;  and  in  later 
times  it  had  the  signification  which  we  at- 
tach to  the  word  emperor. 

IMPERFECT,  a  tense  in  grammar,  de- 
noting time  indefinitely,  being  neither  ab- 
solutely past,  nor  present.— —In  botany, 
an  epithet  for  a  plant  that  is  deficient  in 
flower,  seeds,  anther,  or  stigmas. 

IMPE'RIAL,  pertaining  to  an  empire. 
Thus  the  imperial  chamber,  means  the  sove- 
reign court  of  the  German  empire;  an  im- 
perial city,  a  city  in  Germany  which  has  no 
head  but  the  emperor;  the  imperial  diet, on 
assembly  of  all  the  states  in  the  German 
empire. 

IMPE'RIALIST,  a  subject  or  soldier  of 
an  emperor.  The  denomination  imperialist t 
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is  often  given  to  the  troops  or  armies  of  the 
emperor  of  Austria. 

IMPERMEABLE,  an  epithet  given  to 
cloth  or  any  other  textile  fabric,  that  is 
rendered  water-proof  by  being  steeped  in 
any  glutinous  solution,  or  by  the  process 
described  under  Macintosh's  patent  for  ap- 
plying caoutchouc  between  two  surfaces  of 
cloth. 

IMPERSONAL  VERB,  in  grammar,  a 
verb  used  only  in  the  third  person  singular, 
with  it  for  a  nominative  m  English,  as  it 
rain*;  and  without  a  nominative  in  Latin, 
Mpngnatur. 

IMPEITGO,  in  medicine,  a  name  by 
which  the  leprosy  of  the  Greeks  is  some- 
times called. Impetigo  is  also  a  species 

of  itch,  attended  with  dry  scales  or  scurf, 
and  an  uneasy  pruriginous  itching :  hence 
diseases  of  this  kind  are  called  impetiginous. 

IMPETRATION,  in  law,  the  obtaining 
any  thing  by  request  or  prayer:  but  in  our 
old  statutes,  it  is  taken  for  the  pre-obtain- 
ing  of  church  benefices  in  this  realm,  from 
the  court  of  Rome,  which  belonged  to  the 
disposal  of  the  king  and  other  lay-patrons 
of  the  realm. 

IM'PETUS,  in  mechanics,  the  force  with 
which  one  body  impels  or  strikes  another. 

IM'PORTS  AND  EXTORTS.  Under 
these  appellations  are  comprised  the  va- 
rious commodities  brought  into  this  coun- 
try from  abroad,  and  those  home  manufac- 
tures and  products,  which,  through  our 
commercial  relations,  we  sell,  or  harter, 
and  send  to  other  countries.  The  high  de- 
gree of  civilization  to  which  Great  Britain 
has  arrived,  the  surpassing  wealth  of  her 
aristocracy,  her  merchants,  and  manufac- 
turers, together  with  the  increasing  de- 
mand there  is  for  foreign  luxuries  furnish 
a  ready  mart  for  almost  every  description 
of  produce  that  is  not  indigenous  to  her 
own  soil;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
dustry and  skill  of  her  artisans,  and  the 
rapid  strides  which  science  has  been  mak- 
ing during  the  present  century,  particularly 
in  creating  machinery,  the  powers  of  which 
strike  the  common  observer  as  perfectly 
miraculous,  enable  her  to  produce  nume- 
rous articles  of  commerce  so  excellent  in 
their  kind  as  to  defy  competition.  In  a 
notice  of  this  kind  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  different 
articles  imported,  and  scarcely  less  so  to 
name  those  which  arc  manufactured  at 
home  and  exported.  Formerly  woollen 
goods  formed  the  principal  article  of  native 
produce  exported  from  Great  Britain ;  and 
next  to  it  were  hardware  and  cutlery,  leather 
manufactures,  linen,  tin  and  lead,  copper 
and  brass  manufactures,  coal,  and  corn. 
Now,  so  prodigious  is  our  cotton  manufac- 
ture, that  the  exports  of  cotton  stuffs  and 
yarn  amount  to  about  a  half  of  the  entire 
exports  of  British  produce  and  manufac- 
tures. The  principal  articles  of  import 
during  the  same  period  have  consisted  of 
sugar,  tea,  corn,  timber,  and  naval  store*, 
cotton  wool,  sheep's  wool,  woods  and  drugs 
for  dyeing,  wine  and  spirits,  tobacco,  silk, 
tallow,  hides  and  skins,  coffee,  spices,  bul- 


lion, &c.  Among  a  number  of  extremely 
sensible  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Mr. 
M'Culloch,  we  find  the  following:  "The 
improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
mode  of  living  during  the  last  half  century 
has  been  partly  the  effect,  and  partly  the 
cause,  of  the  improvement  of  manufactures, 
and  the  extension  of  commerce.  Had  we 
been  contented  with  the  same  accommoda- 
tions as  our  ancestors,  exertion  and  inge- 
nuity would  long  since  have  been  at  an  end, 
and  routine  have  usurped  the  place  of  in- 
vention. Happily,  however,  the  desires  of 
man  vary  with  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  is  placed,  extending  with  every  ex- 
tension of  the  means  of  gratifying  them, 
tUl,  in  highly  civilized  countries,  they  ap- 
pear almost  illimitable.  *  *  *  The  lower 
classes  are  continually  pressing  upon  the 
middle;  and  these,  again,  upon  the  higher, 
so  that  invention  is  racked,  as  well  to 
vary  the  modes  of  enjoyment,  as  to  increase 
the  amount  of  wealth.  That  this  compe- 
tition should  be,  in  all  respects,  advan- 
tageous, is  not  to  be  supposed.  Emula- 
tion in  show,  though  the  most  powerful 
incentive  to  industry,  may  be  carried  to 
excess;  and  has  certainly  been  ruinous 
to  many  individuals,  obliged  sometimes, 
perhaps,  by  their  situation,  or  seduced  by 
example,  to  incur  expences  beyond  their 
means.  Bat  the  abuse,  even  when  most 
extended,  as  it  probably  is  in  England,  is, 
after  all,  confined  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits,  while  the  beneficial  influence 
resulting  from  the  general  diffusion  of  a 
taste  for  improved  accommodations  adds  to 
the  science,  industry,  wealth,  and  enjoy- 
ments of  the  whole  community."  In  his 
remarks  on  the  effects  of  foreign  competi- 
tion, the  same  writer  forcibly  and  truly  says, 
"  Provided  tranquillity  be  maintained  at 
home,  and  that  Britain  continues  to  be  ex- 
empted from  that  political  agitation  that  is 
the  bane  of  industry  and  the  curse  of  every 
country  in  which  it  prevails,  we  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  foreign  competition. 
Our  natural  and  acquired  advantages  for 
the  prosecution  of  manufactures  and  trade, 
are  vastly  superior  to  those  of  every  other 
country ;  and  though  foreigners  do  excel  us 
in  a  few  departments,  and  may  come  to 
excel  us  in  others,  so  that  the  character 
and  channels  of  our  trade  may,  in  conse- 
quence, be  partially  changed,  there  is  not 
so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  foundation  for 
supposing  that  its  amount  will  be  at  all 
affected.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  all  but  cer- 
tain that  it  will  continue  to  augment  with 
the  augmenting  wealth  and  population  of 
the  innumerable  nations  with  which  we 
have  commercial  relations." 

IMPOSE,  in  printing,  to  put  the  pages 
on  the  imposing  atone,  and  fit  on  the  chase, 
and  thus  prepare  the  form  for  the  press. 
—In  legislation,  to  lay  on  a  tax,  toll,  duty, 

or  penalty. To  impose  on,  to  mislead  by  a 

false  pretence. 

IMPOSI'TION  of  hands,  a  religious  cere- 
mony, in  which  a  bishop  lays  his  hand  upon 
the  head  of  a  person,  in  ordination,  confir- 
mation, or  in  uttering  a  blessing.    This 
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practice  is  also  generally  observed  by  the 
dissenters  at  the  ordination  of  their  mini- 
sters, while  one  prays  for  a  blessing  on  the 
labours  of  him  they  are  ordaining.  Impo- 
sition of  hands  was  a  Jewish  ceremony,  in- 
troduced not  by  any  divine  authority,  but 
by  custom ;  it  being  their  practice,  when- 
ever they  prayed  for  any  person,  to  lay  their 
hands  on  his  head.  Our  Saviour  observed 
the  same  ceremony  both  when  he  conferred 
his  blessing  on  the  children,  and  when  he 
cured  the  sick. 

IMPOSSIBLE,  that  which  cannot  be 
done  or  effected  •  A  proposition  is  said  to 
be  impossible,  when  it  contains  two  ideas, 
which  mutually  destroy  each  other,  and 
which  can  neither  be  conceived  nor  united 
together  in  the  mind:  thus,  it  is  impossible 
that  a  circle  should  be  a  square,  or  that  two 
and  two  should  make  five.  A  thing  is  said 
to  be  physically  impossible,  that  cannot  be 
doue  by  any  natural  powers,  as  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead ;  and  morally  impossible, 
when  in  its  own  nature  it  is  possible,  but 
attended  with  difficulties  or  circumstances 
which  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  im- 
possible. 

IM'POST,  any  tax  or  tribute  imposed  by 
authority ;  particularly  a  duty  or  tax  laid 

by  government  on  goods  imported. In 

architecture,  that  part  of  a  pillar  in  vaults 
and  arches,  on  which  the  weight  of  the 
building  rests ;  or  the  capital  of  a  pillar,  or 
cornice  which  crowns  the  pier  and  supports 
the  first  stone  or  part  of  an  arch. 

IMPOS'THUME,  in  surgery,  an  abscess, 
or  gathering  of  corrupt  matter  in  any  part 
of  the  body. 

IM'POTENCE,  or  IM'POTENCY,  want 
of  strength  or  power,  animal,  intellectual, 
or  moral.  The  first  is  a  want  of  some  phy- 
sical principle,  necessary  to  an  action;  the 
last  denotes  the  want  of  power  or  inclina- 
tion to  resist  or  overcome  habits  or  natural 
propensities. 

IMPREGNATION  (applied  to  animals 
and  plants)  the  act  of  fecundating  and 
making  fruitful.  In  botany,  to  impregnate 
is  to  deposit  the  fecundating  dust  of  a 
flower  on  the  pistils  of  a  plant. Impreg- 
nation, in  chemistry,  is  when  any  body  has 
imbibed  so  much  moisture  that  it  will  ad- 


IMril£*LRlFTll5LE  RIGHTS,  such 
right*  dj  a  man  may  uie  or  not  at  pleasure, 
thcucwhicli  cjuinnt  be  Inst  to  him  by  the 
clean*  of  another  fuLLiidi'il  on  prescription. 

'JMl'ftCg'ESUJNp  in  the  arts,  is  used  to 
sip  i'  -hi."  trantfrr  of  engravings  from  a 
hard  in  a  snft  ap  titiance,  whether  by  means 
of  the  roUing-prta*.  ai  in  copper-plate  and 
tithojrmphip  printing*  nr  by  copies  in  wax, 
&c-  trmiL  ciiu.biU  ami  i-mjiMved  gems.  The 
ward  is  alto  uwmj  i  .  s  a  single  edition 

of  b.  book  ;  a%  tkt  mh  <mpression  of  the 

WOrk.  Was  wiu  iu  LWO  iuuOths. 

IMPRIMIS,  {Latin)  in  the  first  place; 
first  in  order. 

IMPRIMATUR  (Latin,  let  it  be  printed), 
the  word  by  which  the  licenser  allows  a 
book  to  be  printed,  in  countries  where  the 
censorship  of  books  is  rigorously  exercised. 


IMPROMPTU  (from  the  Latin  phrase 
in  promptu  habere,  to  have  in  readiness), 
without  previous  study;  applied  particularly 
to  poetic  effusions  of  the  moment. 

IMPROPRIATION,  in  law,  the  act  of 
appropriating  or  employing  the  revenues  of 

a  church  living  to  one's  own  use. Lay 

impropriation  is  an  ecclesiastical  living  m 
the  hands  of  a  layman.  Before  the  de- 
struction of  the  monasteries  by  Henry 
VIII.,  in  1589,  many  livings  were  in  the 
possession  of  impropriators;  the  great  tithes 
they  kept  themselves,  allowing  the  small 
tithes  to  the  vicar  or  substitute  who  served 
the  church.  On  the  auppression  of  the 
monasteries,  Henry  disposed  of  the  great 
tithings  among  his  favourites. 

IMPROVVISATORI,  those  who  com- 
pose and  recite  verses  extemporaneously, 
either  accompanying  the  voice,  or  not,  with 
an  instrument,  as  is  the  practice  in  Italy. 
This  talent  of  reciting  extemporaneous 
verses  appears  to  be  a  natural  production 
of  the  Italian  soil,  it  being  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  two  masks  meeting  during  the 
carnival,  and  challenging  each  other  in 
verse,  and  answering  stanza  for  stanza  with 
genuine  humour  and  poetic  feeling.  Nu- 
merous, indeed,  are  the  instances  which 
might  be  given  of  improwisatori  and  tm- 
provvisatriei,  whose  effusions  have  charmed 
the  ears  of  monarch*,  and  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  travellers;  yet  generally,  per- 
haps, their  extemporaneous  compositions 
have  been  within  the  range  of  mediocrity. 
Bouterwek,  in  his  History  of  Italian  Po- 
etry, says,  "  Among  the  poetical  curiosities 
of  modern  Ita)y,  the  art  of  the  improwisa- 
tori has1  higher  claims  on  our  attention 
than  most  printed  collections  of  Italian  po- 
etry. Their  art  shows  with  what  flexibility 
and  power  an  Italian  fancy,  when  once 
excited,  can  string  together  words  and 
images  in  verse.  It  thus  becomes  manifest, 
how  an  Italian,  even  with  a  moderate  culti- 
vation of  mind,  is  able  to  increase,  by  a 
little  volume  of  pretty  good  verses,  the 
number  of  those  which  he  already  finds, 
when  he  has  once  by  heart  the  poetry  of 
his  predecessors.  The  artificial  and  yet 
happy  enthusiasm  of  modern  improwisa- 
tori, is  a  living  monument  of  the  former 
achievements  of  Italian  intellect." 

IM'PULSE,  the  effect  of  one  body  acting 
on  another,  or  a  continuation  of  motion 
after  the  cause  is  withdrawn;  thus,  the 
finger  moved  against  a  ball  carries  the  ball 
a  short  distance  with  the  finger's  velocity, 
and  when  the  finger  is  taken  away,  the 
motion  of  the  ball  continues  till  the  motion 
imparted  to  it  is  destroyed  by  rubbing  or 
resistance. 

INA'LIENABLE,  an  epithet  applied  to 
such  things  as  cannot  be  legally  alienated 
or  made  over  to  another:  thus  the  domi- 
nions of  a  sovereign,  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  the  estates  of  a  minor,  &c.  are  in- 
alienable,  otherwise  than  with  a  reserve  of 
the  right  of  redemption. 

INAUGURATION,  the  act  of  inducting 
into  office  with  solemnity,  as  the  coronation 
of  an  emperor  or  king,  or  the  consecration 
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of  a  prelate ;  so  called  from  the  ceremonies 
used  by  the  Romans,  when  they  were  re- 
ceived into  the  college  of  augurs. 

IN'CA,  the  name  or  title  given  by  the 
natives  of  Peru  to  their  kings  and  to  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  before  the  conquest 
of  that  country  by  the  Spaniards. 

INCANDES'CENCE,  the  glowing 
whiteness  of  a  metallic  or  other  body 
caused  by  intense  heat. 

INCARNATION,  in  theology,  the  act 
whereby,  the  second  person  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  assumed  the  human  nature,  vix.  a 
true  body  and  reasonable  soul,  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  redemption  of  fallen  man- 
kind.  -In  surgery,  the  process  of  healing 

wounds,  and  fillingthe  part  with  new  flesh. 

INCAR'NATIVES,  in  surgery,  medicines 
which  assist  nature  in  healing  wounds. 

IN'CENSE,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  dry 
resinous  substance,  known  by  the  name  of 
thus  and  olibanum.  The  burning  of  in- 
cense made  part  of  the  daily  service  of 
the  Jewish  temple;  and  in  the  Romish 
church  it  is  the  deacon's  office  to  ineen$e 
the  officiating  priest  or  prelate,  and  the 
choir.  In  the  religious  rites  of  heathen 
nations,  too,  the  odours  of  spices  and  fra- 
grant gum*  Here  burnt  as  incense.—— 
Inerv*ritt  Ln  tii-mUlir;  an  epithet  for  pan- 
ther* wheo  represented  with  fire  issuing 
from  ihi-ir  mouths  and  ears. 

1NCEPTIVK,  in  grammar,  an  epithet 
for   forts  which  v\ press  a  proceeding  by 

depmr*  in  mi  jveliuu, Inceptive  magni- 

tu*lrn,  in  pimiL^r,',  -uch  moments  or  first 
pnui'iplifs  a*h  though  of  no  magnitude 
themselves  are  yet  capable  of  producing 

SUui. 

IN'CIDENCE,  the  angle  formed  by  the 
perpendicular  to  any  surface,  and  the  di- 
rection with  which  any  elastic  body  strikes 

the  surface. In  optics,  when  rays  of  light 

striking  a  body  are  reflected,  the  angle  of 
incidence  and  the  angle  of  reflection  are 
equal.  The  line  of  incidence  is  that  line  in 
which  light  is  propagated  from  a  radianr 
point  to  a  point  in  the  surface  of  the  spe- 
culum, otherwise  called  the  incident  ray. 

IN'CIDENT,  in  law,  something  that  in- 
separably belongs  to  another :  thus,  a  court 
baron  is  incident  to  a  manor. 

INCIPIENT,  commencing :  as  the  tnei- 
pient  stage  of  a  fever. 

INCISORS,  the  name  given  to  the  four 
front  teeth  of  both  jaws,  because  they  cut 
the  food. 

INCIV'ISM,  unfriendliness  to  <he  state 
or  government  of  which  one  is  a  citisen. 

INCLINATION,  a  word  frequently  used 
by  mathematicians,  signifying  the  mutual 
approach,  tendency,  or  leaning  of  two  lines, 
or  two  planes  towards  each  other,  so  as  to 
make  an  angle.— Inclination  of  a  right 
line  to  a  plane,  is  the  acute  angle  which 
that  line  makes  with  another  right  line 
drawn  in  the  plane  through  the  point  where 
the  inclined  line  intersects  it,  and  through 
the  point  where  it  is  also  cut  by  a  perpen- 
dicular drawn  from  any  point  of  the  in- 
clined plane. Inclination  of  the  axis  of 

the  earth\  is  the  angle  which  it  makes  with 


the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  or  the  angle  con- 
tained between  the  planes  of  the  equator 

and  ecliptic. Inclination  of  a  planet,  is 

an  arch  of  the  circle  of  inclination,  com- 
prehended between  the  ecliptic  and  the 
plane  of  a  planet  in  its  orbit. 

INCLI'NED  PLANE,  in  mechanics,  a 
plane  inclined  to  the  horizon,  or  making  an 
angle  with  it,  which  is  one  of  the  three 
mechanical  powers.  The  wedge  is  a  modi- 
fication of  this  machine,  being  formed  of 
two  inclined  planes  placed  base  to  base. 
The  screw  is  another  modification,  being, 
in  fact,  merely  an  inclined  plane  wouud 
round  the  cylinder.  Its  common  applica- 
tion is  to  elevate  bodies,  which  are  raised 
perpendicularly  while  they  are  moved  up 
the  plane,  and  the  force  gained  is  as  the 
increased  distance  moved  over,  that  is,  as 
the  length  of  the  inclined  plane  is  to  the 
perpendicular  height  gained. 

INCOG'NITO,  (abbreviated  to  incog.) 
unknown,  or  so  disguised  as  not  to  be  re- 
cognised ;  a  mode  of  travelling  without  any 
mark  of  distinction, 'which  is  sometimes 
adopted  by  princes  and  great  people  who 
do  not  wish  to  be  recognised. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE,  a  body  which  is  not 
decomposed,  or  combined,  during  the  me- 
chanical action  which  takes  place  between 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  or  their  compounds, 
in  the  process  called  combustion. In- 
combustible cloth,  a  sort  of  linen  cloth  made 
from  a  stone  in  the  form  of  a  talc ;  which 
stone  is  called  lapis  ami"*"****,  and  asbestos. 

INCOMMENSURABLE,  in  geometry, 
a  term  applied  to  two  lines  or  quantities 
which  have  no  common  measure  by  which 
they  can  be  exactly  divided.  Quantities  are 
incommensurable,  when  no  third  quantity 
can  be  found  that  is  an  aliquot  part  of  both. 

INCOMPATIBLE,  in  a  general  sense, 
morally  inconsistent ;  or  that  cannot  sub- 
sist with  another,  without  destroying  it : 
thus,  truth  and  falsehood  are  essentially 
incompatible :  so  cold  and  heat  are  incom- 
patible in  the  same  subject,  the  strongest 
overcoming  and  expelling  the  weakest.  In 
a  .'"r^1  crr!=!p«  rttnf"  il  inrtmjmtWr  whirh 
can. rM    ■•■  i    ;  .  I  ;    ■!  ■   -  •  ••  ili- 

OUE  noUtvnJftJw  law  or  I'fihUitutiuiu 

I  \i  MVTINKNCK,  or  INCONTI- 
NKNCY,  in  a  medical  Mute,  the  inability 
of  unv  of  the  tMiiiuftl  orgaJt*  in  restrain  dii- 
chArafta  cti  thfir  minttenn,  of  the  involun- 
tary dip-charge  lUelfs  Md  HI  iaronfjiwirri*  of 
urim'  hi  ilutfaetofs, 

INCORPORATION/,  in  law.  the  forma- 
tion of  it  iLiitaiM-apoiiirLi'al  hmly»  with  the 
quality  nf '[^rpetunl  eilslenrv  nr  IH  ■  ON  "Q, 
unlet*  linn''  i  i  |  "'"•  '•  I  af  nieoi-noFutLun. 
— — Incorporation,  in  rlirimt'try,  llie  ming- 
ling the  particles  of  different  bodies  to- 
gether iiiiu  uuc  uicuso,  «u  buch  lu&nuor  that 
the  different  ingredients  cannot  be  distin- 
guished. 

INCRAS'SATE,  in  pharmacy,  to  make 
fluids  thicker  by  the  mixture  of  other  suh- 
stances  less  fluid,  or  by  evaporating  the 

thinner  parts. Incrassated,  in  botany, 

becoming  thicker  towards  the  flower,  as  a 
peduncle. 
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IN'CREMENT,  in  mathematics,  the 
quantity  by  which  a  variable  quantity  in- 
creases. 

INCRESCENT,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  moon  when  she  is  in  her  in* 
crease. 

INCRY8TALIZABLE,  of  a  nature  inca- 
pable of  being  formed  into  crystals. 

INCUBATION,  the  process  of  a  bird 
sitting  on  eggs  and  hatching  its  young: 
the  time  required  for  this  varies  in  diffe- 
rent birds,  domestic  fowls  sit  three  weeks, 
ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys  a  month  j  pigeons, 
eighteen  days,  &c.  All  known  buds,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cuckoo,  discharge  this 
office  themselves;  and  the  perseverance 
and  devotion  of  the  female  during  incuba- 
tion is  admirable.  The  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  young  bird  in  the  egg  has  been 
observed,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
eggs  of  the  domestic  hen ;  and  it  is  won- 
derful to  observe  the  care  with  which  the 
parent  attends  to  its  wants,  and  gives  it 
the  warmth  of  her  sheltering  wings,  until 
the  down  which  at  first  covers  its  body  is 
superseded  by  feathers,  and  it  becomes 
gradually  accustomed  to  the  external  air. 
—Artificial  Incubation  is  carried  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  both  in  Egypt  and  in 
China ;  and  of  late  we  have  had  opportu- 
nities of  witnessing  the  process  in  London. 
It  can  be  effected  by  means  of  an  oven,  a 
furnace,  or  by  steam. 

IN'CUBUS,  or  Nightmare,  the  name  of  a 
disease  which  consists  in  a  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  of  the  breast,  usu- 
ally happening  in  the  night,  and  attended 
with  a  very  painful  difficulty  of  respiration 
and  great  anxiety.  The  most  obvious  symp- 
tom of  this  disease  is  a  sensatiou  of  some 
great  weight  laid  upon  the  breast.  Some- 
times the  sufferer  finds  himself  in  some 
inextricable  difficulty,  endeavouring  to  es- 
cape from  a  monster,  or,  perhaps,  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  falling  from  a  precipice, 
while  his  limbs  refuse  to  do  their  office, 
until  he  suddenly  awakens  himself  by  start- 
ing from  his  recumbent  posture,  or  by  a 
cry  of  terror.  It  is  generally  owing  to  re- 
pletion and  indigestion,  and  is  often  super- 
induced by  lying  on  the  back. 

INCUM'BENT,  the  person  who  is  in 
present  possession  of  an  ecclesiastical  be- 
nefice. 

IN'CUS,  in  anatomy,  the  largest  and 
strongest  of  the  bones  in  the  tympanum  of 
the  ear,  so  called  from  its  resembling  an 
anvil  ( incut)  in  shape. 

INDEFE'ASIBLE,in  law,  an  epithet  for 
an  estate,  or  any  right  which  cannot  be  de- 
feated or  made  void. 

INDEFINITE,  or  INDETER'MINATE, 
that  which  has  no  certain  bounds ;  or  to 
which  the  human  mind  cannot  affix  any. 
Descartes  makes  use  of  this  word  in  his 
philosophy  instead  of  infinite,  both  in  num- 
bers and  quantities,  to  signify  an  inconceiv- 
able number,  or  a  number  so  great  as  not 

to  be  capable  of  any  addition. Indefinite, 

is  also  used  to  signify  a  thing  that  has  but 
one  extreme;  for  instance,  a  line  drawn 
from  any  point  and  extended  infinitely. 


Indefinite,  in  grammar,  is  understood  of 
nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  participles,  arti- 
cles, &c.  which  are  left  in  an  uncertain  in- 
determinate sense,  and  not  fixed  to  any 
particular  time,  thing,  or  other  circum- 
stance. 

INDEMNITY,  in  law,  a  writing  to  se- 
cure one  from  all  damage  and  danger  that 
may  ensue  from  any  act. Act  of  Indem- 
nity, an  act  passed  every  session  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  relief  of  those  who  have  neg- 
lected to  take  the  necessary  oaths,  &c. 

INDENTED,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 
a  line  which  is  notched  or  cut  in  like  the 
teeth  of  a  saw. 

INDENTURE,  in  law,  a  writing  contain- 
ing an  agreement  or  contract  made  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons ;  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  indented  or  cut  scollopwise, 
so  as  to  correspond  with  another  writing 
containing  the  same  words.  But  indenting 
is  often  neglected,  while  the  writings  or 
counterparts  retain  the  name  of  indenturet. 

INDEPENDENTS,  a  sect  of  Protestant 
dissenters,  distinguished,  not  by  doctrine, 
but  discipline.  They  regard  every  congre- 
gation or  Christians, "meeting  in  one  build- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  public  worship,  as  a 
complete  church,  independent  of  any  other 
religious  government ;  and  they  reject  the 
use  of  all  creeds,  as  impious  substitutes  for 
the  letter  of  the  Scripture.  The  direction 
of  each  church  is  vested  in  its  elders.  The 
Independent*  arose  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth •,  and  during  the  civil  wars  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  17th  century,  they  formed  a 
powerful  party. 

INDETER'MINATE  Quantity,  in  ma- 
thematics,  a  quantity  which  has  no  certain 

or  definite  bounds. Indeterminate  Ana- 

lyeit,  that  particular  branch  of  analysis 
which  treats  of  the  solution  of  indetermi- 
nate problem*,  or  such  problems  as  admit 
of  innumerably  different  solutions. 

IN'DEX,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  the 
number  that  shows  to  what   power   the 

quantity  is  to  be  raised ;  the  exponent. 

Index,  in  literature,  an  alphabetical  table 

of  the  contents  of  a  book. Index  of  a 

globe,  the  little  style,  or  gnomon,  which 
being  fixed  on  the  pole  or  the  globe,  and 
turmug  round  with  it,  points  to  certain  di- 
visions of  the  hour  circle. Bxpurgatorg 

Index,  a  catalogue  of  prohibited  books  in 
the  church  of  Rome. 

INDIA-RUBBER.    [8ee  Caoutchouc] 

INDIAN  INK,  a  substance  brought  from 
China,  used  for  water-colours.  It  is  in 
rolls  or  in  square  cakes,  and  is  said  to  con- 
sist of  lamp-black  and  animal  glue. 

IN'DIANITE,  a  mineral,  of  a  white  or 

Say  colour,  occurring  in  masses  having  a 
liated  structure  and  shining  lustre. 

INDIAN  RED,  a  species  of  ponderous 
earth,  of  a  fine  purple  colour,  ana  of  a  firm 
compact  texture. 

INDICATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  first 
mood,  or  manner,  of  conjugating  a  verb,  by 
which  we  simply  affirm,  deny,  or  indicate 
something;  as,  he  writes;  they  run. 

INDICATION  (Cycle  or),  in  chrono- 
l°8»y>  *  mode  of  computing  time  by  the 
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space  of  fifteen  years,  instituted  by  Con- 
stantino the  Great;  originally  the  period 
for  the  payment  of  certain  taxes.  The 
popes,  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  have 
dated  their  acts  by  the  year  of  the  indie- 
tion,  which  was  fixed  on  the  1st  of  January. 
At  the  time  of  the  reformation  of  the  ca- 
lendar, the  year  1582  was  reckoned  the 
tenth  year  of  the  indiction.  Now  this  date, 
when  divided  by  15,  leaves  a  remainder,  7. 
that  is,  three  less  than  the  indiction,  and 
the  same  must  necessarily  be  the  case  in 
all  subsequent  cases ;  so  that,  in  order  to 
find  the  indiction  for  any  year,  divide  the 
date  by  15,  and  add  3  to  the  remainder.  It 
has  no  connexion  with  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

INDl'CTMENT,  in  law,  a  written  accu- 
sation of  one  or  more  persons  for  a  crime 
or  misdemeanor,  preferred  to,  and  pre- 
sented on  oath  by  a  grand  jury.  In  de- 
termining whether  there  is  a  reasonable 
cause  to  put  the  accused  upon  his  trial,  the 
grand  Jury  hear  evidence  only  of  the  charge ; 
and  if  twelve  of  them  are  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  the  charge,  the  indictment  is  then 
said  to  be  found,  and.  is  publicly  delivered 
into  court. 

IN'DICOLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  shorl  or  tourmalin,  of  an  indigo  or  blue 
colour,  sometimes  tinged  with  green  or 
azure. 

INDI"GENOUS,  an  epithet  denoting  the 
native  production  of  a  country,  in  harmony 
with  its  climate,  soil,  and  other'  produc- 
tions :  not  exotic,  when  applied  to  plants. 

IN'DIGO,  a  most  valuable  substance  or 
dye,  (known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name 
of  indicum,)  prepared  from  the  leaves  and 
stalks  of  the  indigo-plant,  which  are  steeped 
in  water  till  the  palp  is  extracted,  when  the 
tincture  is  drawn  off  and  agitated,  till  the 
dye  begins  to  granulate.  The  flakes  are 
then  left  to  settle ;  the  liquor  is  drawn  off, 
and  the  indigo  is  drained  in  bags  and  dried 
in  boxes.  Indigo,  as  found  in  commerce, 
is  in  the  form  of  little  square  or  oblong 
cakes ;  it  is  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  passing 
into  violet-purple,  is  void  of  taste  and  smelL 
dull,  but  by  rubbing  with  a  smooth  hard 
body,  it  assumes  the  lustre  and  hue  of  cop- 
per. Sulphuric  acid  is  the  only  agent  that 
d^snlvps  inflict  Tvif'Ti'^t  flr-tT'iviT'tr  it-  co- 


lour. \Ttu'ii]t  is  put  Jiriuthit  mill,  ;i  J  el- 
low  wluiinti  La  nE  flrat  feinted,  which,  after 
a  few  linnrs,  acquires  a  deep  blue  colour. 
Intlijcd  may  hv  said  to  be,  a  rare  production 
of  iheveitetiitJlf  kmir.icniijt  hit  hcrrn  having 
bcea  fuojid  Daly  La  a  until  number  of  tpe- 
c'ii-p  uuloiiiriliH  io  fto  pencrn.  indigo/era, 
umtiit,  and  tterium;  hut  it  is  aJunj'at  exriu- 
Bmk  tTniu  the  lirat  Gf  EliCfre  thai  the  indigo 
Of  DOmmrKfl  is  KfeHtfteL  The  spfipioa  of 
ind >:,•■•">■. ><i  urn  Ifgunmjou*  plant i,  hcrba* 
Ctthu  ur  sJirnlibv.  with  aUenKtle  J*nd  gene- 
rally  pinnate  Ica^fs,  and  small  blue,  purple, 
or  white  dfiwert  It  is  eom[iMted  that  Bri- 
tish Iimiiik  Piij>(j|icii  timnsfoarthi  qf  all  the 
in rl i if. i  bttta^fa  bam  European  market*, 
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geuua  rtf  plautt,  dans  J 7  IMtdelphitt,  nrder 
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gome  of  which  the  indigo  of  commerce  is 
obtained.     [8ee  Indigo.] 

INDIVID'UUM,  in  physiology,  a  body 
or  particle,  so  small  that  it  cannot  be  di- 
vided. 

INDIVISIBLES,  in  geometry,  such  ele- 
ments or  principles  as  any  body  or  figure 
may  be  supposed  to  be  ultimately  resolved 
into. 

INDORS'ER,  he  who  writes  his  name 
on  the  back  of  a  bill  of  exchange.  That 
which  is  written  on  the  back  is  called  the 
indorsement ;  and  the  person  to  whom  the 
bill  is  assigned  by  indorsement,  is  the  in- 
donee. 

INDUCTION,  in  logic,  a  process  of  rea- 
soning, by  which  we  draw  a  general  refer- 
ence from  a  number  of  facts;  contrasted 
with  deduction,  which  applies  to  an  infer- 
ence from  a  single  fact.— — Induction,  in 
law,  the  introduction  of  a  clergyman  in  pos- 
session of  a  benefice  or  living  to  which  he 
is  collated,  or  presented.  Induction  is  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner :  the  cler- 
gyman commissioned  takes  the  minister  to 
be  inducted  by  the  hand,  lays  it  upon  the 
key  of  the  church,  the  latch  of  the  church- 

Ste,  or  on  the  church  wall,  and  pronounces 
ese  words,  "  By  virtue  of  this  commis- 
sion, I  induct  you  into  the  real  and  actual 
possession  of  the  rectory  of,  &c  with  all  its 
appurtenances."  Then,  opening  the  church 
door,  he  puts  the  clergyman  in  possession. 
Induction  may  also  be  made  by  delivery  of 
a  clod  or  turf  of  the  glebe. 

INDULGENCE,  m  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  a  remission  of  the  punishment  due 
to  sins,  granted  by  the  pope  or  church,  and 
supposed  to  save  the  sinner  from  purgatory. 
Clement  VI.  in  his  decretal,  declares,  that 
our  Saviour  has  left  an  infinite  treasure  of 
merits,  arising  from  his  own  sufferings,  be- 
sides those  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the 
saints ;  and  that  the  pastors  and  guides  of 
the  church,  and  more  especially  the  popes, 
who  are  the  sovereign  disposers  of  this  trea- 
sure, have  authority  to  apply  it  to  the  liv- 
ing, by  virtue  of  the  keys,  and  to  the  dead, 
by  way  of  suffrage,  to  discharge  them  from 
their  respective  proportions  or  punishment, 
by  taking  just  so  much  merit  out  of  this 
general  treasure,  as  they  conceive  the  debt 
requires,  and  offering  it  to  God.  The  his- 
torical origin  of  indulgences  is  traced  to  the 
public  penances  and  the  canonical  punish- 
ments which  the  old  Christian  church  im- 
posed on  the  community,  especially  on  those 
who  did  not  remain  firm  unto  martyrdom. 
"When  ecclesiastic  discipline  became  milder, 
and  the  clergy  more  covetous,  it  was  al- 
lowed to  commute  these  punishments  into 
fines,  for  the  benefit  of  the  church.  In  the 
pontificate  of  Leo.  X.  the  flagrant  abuse  of 
indulgences  became  an  open  scandal :  as  the 
building  of  St.  Peter's  church  had  exhaust- 
ed his  finances,  he  began  the  sale  of  them 
in  Germany,  without  waiting  for  the  jubilee 
of  1625  (for  during  the  period  of  jubilee 
the  people  were  taught  to  believe  that  the 
efficacy  of  indulgences  was  doubled,  and 
consequently  the  richest  harvests  were  al- 
ways reaped  at  that  time).    This  first  in- 
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flamed  the  seal  of  Luther;  and  to  it  may  the 
reformation  in  Germany  be  mainly  ascribed. 

INDULTO,  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  an 
Italian  term  for  a  dispensation  granted  by 
the  pope,  to  do  or  obtain  something  con- 
trary to  the  common  law. 

INEB'TlA.orVISINEBTLE.  [Seethe 
conclusion  of  the  article  Gravitation.] 

INESCUTCH'EON,  in  heraldry,  a  small 
escutcheon  borne  within  the  shield. 

IN  ES'SE  {Latin)  actually  existing ;  dis- 
tinguished from  in  pone,  which  denotes 
that  a  thing  is  not,  but  may  be. 

INFAMY,  in  law,  that  total  loss  of  cha- 
racter or  public  disgrace  which  a  convict 
incurs,  and  by  which  a  person  is  rendered 
incapable  of  being  a  witness  or  a  juror. 

INFANCY,  the  period,  physically  con- 
sidered, from  birth  to  seven  years,  and  le- 
gally, till  21,  previously  to  which  no  one 
can  inherit  or  execute  any  obligation,  or 
incur  any  responsibility  except  for  neces- 
saries. 

INFANTE,  and  INFANTA,  appella- 
tions severally  given  to  all  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  longs  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, except  the  eldest.  The  dignity  of 
the  title  consists  in  the  pre-eminenee  im- 
plied by  styling  the  children  of  the  long, 
the  children. 

IN'FANTRY,  in  militarv  affairs,  the 
whole  body  of  foot-soldiers,  as  distinguished 
from  cavalry.  The  infantry  are  pre-emi- 
nently the  moral  power  of  armies ;  and  on 
no  class  of  troops  has  a  general,  who  knows 
how  to  act  on  his  soldiers,  such  influence. 
Infantry  is  divided  into  light  infantry  and 
that  of  the  line.  The  latter  forms  the  great 
mass,  whjch  is  intended  to  fight  in  line,  to 
decide  attacks  by  the  bayonet,  and  to  make 
assaults.  The  light  infantry  is  particularly 
intended  to  serve  in  the  outposts,  to  act  as 
sharp-shooters,  to  make  bold  expeditions, 
and  harass  and  disquiet  the  enemy.  In- 
fantry is  divided  into  battalions,  companies, 
and  platoons.  The  excellence  of  infantry  de- 
pends on  their  good  order  in  advancing  and 
retreating,  perfect  acquaintance  with  their 
exercise  and  duties,  in  a  just  application  of 
their  fire,  and  great  calmness  both  in  as- 
saulting and  when  assaulted  in  the  square. 
The  term  infantry  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  an  event  in  Spanish  history.  An 
infanta  of  Spain,  learning  that  the  army 
commanded  dv  her  father  had  been  de- 
feated by  the  Moors,  assembled  a  body  of 
foot  soldiers,  and,  with  these,  engaged,  and 
totally  defeated  the  enemy.  This  success 
raised  the  foot  soldiers  into  a  degree  of 
estimation  in  which  they  had  never  before 
been  held,  and  caused  them  to  be,  thence- 
forward, distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
character  under  whom  this  honourable  dis- 
tinction was  gained. 

INFECTION,  the  morbid  effluvia  of  one 
body  affecting  the  similar  organs  of  another 
body,  as  small-pox,  putridity,  &c;  but  it 
has  been  questioned  whether  this  effect  can 
be  carried  from  place  to  place,  and  whether 
most  diseases,  called  infectious,  are  not 
occasioned  by  local  circumstances  which 
affect  certain  subjects  in  the  population. 


The  infection  of  the  plague  and  of  the 
yellow  fever,  is  said  to  be  imported  in  ships 
and  conveyed  in  clothing ;  persons  are  also 
said  to  take  the  infection  from  a  diseased 
person,  or  from  the  air  of  apartments  where 
the  sick  are  confined. 

INFEE'NAL  MACHINE,  a  name  wmch 
has  been  given  on  more  than  one  occasion 
to  a  terrific  engine  invented  for  the  base 
purpose  of  assassination,  the  most  memo- 
rable of  which  is  here  briefly  recorded :  On 
the  28th  of  July,  1835  (the  day  on  which  the 
commemoration  of  "The  Three  Glorious 
Days  of  July"  annually  takes  place  in 
Paris),  as  Louis  Philippe,  with  his  three 
sons  and  a  numerous  suite  were  riding 
along  the  Boulevard  of  the  Temple,  re- 
viewing the  national  guards,  they  were  fired 
at  from  a  window  of  the  second  floor  of  a 
house  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  king 
and  his  sons  escaped,  but  sixteen  persons 
were  killed  and  eighteen  wounded.  Among 
the  former  were  the  duke  of  TreviBO,  colo- 
nels Rieussee  and  Lachasse,  and  four  grena- 
diers of  the  national  guard ;  and  among  the 
latter,  four  generals,  ail  dangerously  wound- 
ed. The  infernal  machine  which  caused  the 
slaughter  consisted  of  a  number  of  gun- 
barrels,  so  arranged  on  a  frame,  as  to  be 
fired  off  in  a  volley;  and  the  name  of  the 
wretch  who  executed  it  was  Fieschi,  by 
birth  a  Corsican,  who  was  wounded  by 
some  of  the  barrels  exploding,  and,  being 
immediately  taken,  was  subsequently  exe- 
cuted. 

INFEODATION  of  tithes,  in  law,  the 
granting  of  tithes  to  mere  laymen. 

INFE'ELS,  in  Soman  antiquity,  sacri- 
fices offered  to  the  infernal  deities  for  the 
souls  of  the  departed. 

IN'FIDEL,  one  who  disbelieves  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  divine 
original  of  Christianity. 

INFILTRATION,  the  act  or  process  of 
entering  the  pores  or  cavities  of  a  bodv. 

INFINITE.  In  mathematics,  infinite 
quantities  are  such  quantities  as  are  either 
greater  or  less  than  assignable  ones.  And 
infinite  series,  a  series  considered  as  in- 
finitely continued  as  to  the  number  of  its 
terms. 

INFINITESIMAL,  a  term  denoting  an 
indefinitely  small  quantity. 

INFINITIVE,  in  grammar,  a  mood  ex- 

firessing  the  action  of  the  verb,  without 
imitation  of  person  or  number,  as  to  love. 

INFINITY,  a  term  applied  to  the  vast 
and  the  minute,  to  distances  and  spaces 
too  great  to  be  expressed  in  any  numbers 
of  measures,  or  too  small  to  be  expressed 
by  any  fraction ;  and  one  of  the  incompre- 
hensible, but  necessarily  existing  wonders 
of  the  universe.  We  apply  infinity  to  God 
and  his  perfections.  We  speak  of  the  in- 
finity of  his  existence,  his  power,  and  his 
goodness. 

INFIE'MARY,  a  charitable  establish- 
ment where  the  poor  may  receive  medical 
advice  and  medicines  gratis. 

INFLAMMATION,  in  medicine,  a  genus 
of  disease  in  the  elass  pyrexia,  and  order 
phlegmasia,  of  Cullen.    It  is  characterised 
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by  heat,  pain,  redness,  attended  with  more 
or  leu  of  tumefaction  and  fever.  Inflam- 
mation  is  divided  into  two  species,  vit. 
phlegmonous  and  erysipelatous ;  the  former 
known  by  its  bright  red  colour,  tension, 
heat,  and  painful  tumefaction ;  the  latter 
by  its  dull  red  colour,  vanishing  upon  pres- 
sure, and  the  tumour  scarcely  perceptible. 
Besides  this  division,  inflammation  is  either 
acute  or  chronic,  local  or  general,  simple  or 
complicated  with  other  diseases. 

INFLECTED,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  leaf  that  is- bent  inwards  at  the  end  to- 
wards the  stem :  also  for  a  calyx  that  is 
bent  inwards. 

INFLECTION,  in  optics,  the  bending 
or  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light,  caused  by 

the  unequal  thickness  of  any  medium. 

Inflection,  in  grammar,  the  change  which  a 
word  undergoes  in  its  termination,  to  cx- 

Sress  case,  number,  gender,  mood,  tense, 
c. Point  of  Inflection,  in  geometry,  that 

point  in  which  the  direction  of  a  curve 
changes  from  concavity  to  convexity,  and 
vice  vend. 

INFLORES'CENCE,in  botany,  the 
manner  in  which  plants  flower,  or  in  which 
flowers  are  attached  to  the  stem  by  means 
of  the  peduncle 

INFLUENZA  (Italian,  influence),  in 
medicine,  an  epidemic  catarrh,  which  has, 
at  various  times,  spread  over  vast  tracts  of 
fcountry.  The  French  call  it  la  grippe.  In 
1802  an  influenza  of  this  kind  attracted 
universal  attention,  it  having  first  appeared 
on  the  frontiers  of  China,  and  ultimately 
traversed  the  whole  of  the  European  con- 
tinent. No  sex,  age,  or  state  of  health  was 
exempted.  It  showed  itself  chiefly  as  a 
severe  cold,  attended  with  a  catarrhal  fever 
of  a  more  or  less  inflammatory  or  bilious 
character ;  but  though  it  was  generally  at- 
tended with  much  subsequent  debility,  it 
did  not  often  terminate  fatally.  The  term 
is  often,  but  erroneously,  applied  to  other 
kinds  of  epidemic  diseases. 

INFORMATION,  in  law,  an  accusation 
or  complaint  exhibited  against  a  person  for 
some  criminal  offence.  An  information  dif- 
fers from  an  indictment,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  is  exhibited  on  the  oath  of  twelve 
men,  but  the  information  is  only  the  alle- 

Sition  of  the  individual  who  exhibits  it.— 
e  who  communicates  to  a  magistrate  a 
knowledge  of  the  violations  of  law,  is  an 
informer:  but  he  who  makes  a  trade  of 
laying  informations,  is  termed  a  common 
informer,  and  is  generally  held  in  dis- 
estecm  by  society. 

INFORM'IS  (Latin),  something  irregular 
in  its  form  or  figure.  Hence,  stella  informet, 
in  astronomy,  are  such  of  the  fixed  stars  as 
are  not  reduced  into  any  constellation. 

INFRALAPSA'RIANS,  in  church  his- 
tory, an  appellation  given  to  such  predesti- 
narians  as  think  the  decrees  of  God,  in 
regard  to  the  salvation  and  damnation  of 
mankind,  were  formed  in  consequence  of 
Adam's  fall. 

INFRASCAPULA'RIS,  in  anatomy,  one 
of  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  arm,  which 
has  its  origin  from  the  whole  internal  sur- 


face of  the  acapnia,  and  its  termination  in 
the  interior  part  of  the  humerus. 

INFRASPINATUS,  in  anatomy,  one  of 
the  abductor  muscles  of  the  arm,  which  has 
its  origin  in  the  cavity  below  the  spine  of 
the  acapnia. 

INFU'LA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  broad 
kind  of  fillet,  made  of  white  wool,  which  the 

{>r-<;fs  rt«rrl  tn  ™^-r- J  *V:r  hrnrts.  At 
ater  periods,  the  imperial  governor*  wore 
the  in/u/fi  ns  a  sign  of  dignity,  and,  m  men, 
it  :<■■■■.',  n,^Ti,  .1.  in  ri.i'  7iIl  i  i-iirury,  by  the 
bighqpp  of  l he  Raman  Catholic  ehnrch,  who 
coBtbutfl  u>  wear  it.  en  Bqlemn  occuitaus. 
It  i.-,  in  r.'Li-i,  the  mittti  which  the  binhopa 
of  lUe  church  uf  Eu.ghi.nd  hare  in  their  coat 
of  arm*,  but  fteror  wiiur  it.  im  the  bead, 

1 H  I'  U  N  D  LB  I1  LI  FO ILM,  in  botany,  hav- 
ing the  feb-ipc!  of  a  funnel,  m  a  flower  with 
a  enuscaJ  harder  rising  from  a  tube. 

IKFCKDIflTLUHfrrtto.  in  anatomy, 
a  pDvLiy  of  rha  brjun,  through  which  ac-rous 
humitura  nrcdlarhflrCTd. 

INPtFSJON,  in  fihuniMipyj  a  me* hod  of 
obthiniLic  the  virtues  of  plants,  toots,  &e. 
by  -c.vtung  tbero  in  a  liquid,  Ali*n  lift  li- 
qunr  iu  which  tin'  plants  arc  steeped*  and 
wliich  is  iiiiiJnjgiLateil  witli  llieir  virtues  or 
qualities. 

INFUSO'RIA,  in  entomology,  the  fifth 
order  of  the  class  Vermes,  consisting  of  in- 
sects too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye,  and  found  in  fermenting;  liquids,  as 
vinegar,  stagnant  water,  &c.  This  order  is 
scarcely  distinguished  from  the  Intestina 
and  Mollusca,  but  by  the  minuteness  of  the 
individuals  belonging  to  it,  and  their  spon- 
taneous appearance  in  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble infusions.  The  process  by  which  their 
numbers  are  increased  is  no  less  astonish- 
ing than  their  first  production.  Several  of 
the  genera  often  seem  to  divide  themselves 
into  two  or  more  parts,  and  become  new 
and  distinct  animals. 

IN'GOT,  a  small  bar  of  metal  made  of  a 
certain  form  and  size,  by  casting  it  in 
moulds.  The  term  is  chiefly  applied  to  the 
small  bars  of  gold  and  silver,  intended 
either  for  coining  or  for  exportation  to  fo- 
reign countries. 

IN'GRAILED,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet 
for  one  of  the  crooked  lines  of  which  the 
ordinaries  are  composed,  having  its  convex 
part  outward,  in  distinction  from  the  in- 
vecked,  which  has  the  convex  part  inward. 

IN'GRESS,  in  astronomy,  a  term  applied 
to  the  entrance  of  the  moon  into  the  sha- 
dow of  the  earth  in  eclipses,  the  sun's  en- 
trance into  a  sign,  &c. 

IN'GRESS,  E'GRESS,  and  RE'GRESS, 
in  law,  words  frequently  used  in  leases  of 
lands,  which  signify  a  free  entry  into,  a 
going  out  of,  and  returning  from  some  part 
of  the  premises  leased  to  another. 

INGRES'SU,  in  law,  a  writ  of  entry,' 
termed  also  a  pracipe  g"uod  reddat. 

INGRESS'US,  in  law,  a  duty  which  the 
heir  at  full  age  formerly  paid  to  the  chief 
lord  for  entering  upon  lands  which  had 
fallen  to  him. 

IN'GUINAL,  in  anatomy,  &c.  any  thing 
belonging  to  the  groin.    Hence  Inguinal 
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Hernia  is  a  hernia  in  that  part,  called  by 
surgeons  bubonocele. 

INHERENT,  that  which  is  inseparable, 
distinguished  from  the  accidental  and  ac- 
quired; as  the  inherent  qualities  of  the 
magnet,  &c. 

INHERITANCE,  a  perpetual  right  or 
interest  in  an  estate,  invested  in  a  person 
and  his  heirs.  The  term  inheritance  is 
used,  not  only  where  a  person  has  lands  or 
tenements  by  descent;  but  where  he  be- 
comes  seized  in  fee-simple,  or  fee-tail,  by 
purchase.  Tbe  inheritances  mentioned  in 
our  law  are  either  corporeal  or  incorpo- 
real: the  corporeal  relate  to  lands,  tene- 
ments, &c.  that  maybe  touched  or  han- 
dled ;  and  the  incorporeal,  to  such  rights  as 
are  annexed  to  corporeal  inheritances,  as 
advowsons,  tithes,  annuities,  offices,  &c. 
There  is  likewise  another  inheritance, 
which  is  termed  teveral,  that  is,  where  two 
or  more  hold  lands  or  tenements  severally; 
as  when  two  persons  hold  to  them  and  the 
heirs  of  their  two  bodies;  in  which  case 
these  two  have  a  joint  estate  during  their 
lives,  but  their  heirs  have  several  inherit- 
ances. According  to  the  law  of  inherit- 
ances, the  first  child  is  always  preferred, 
and  the  male  before  the  female;  and  he 
that  has  the  whole  blood,  before  another 
that  has  only  a  part  of  the  blood  of  his  an- 
cestor.  Goods  and  chattels  cannot  be 
turned  into  an  inheritance. 

INHIBITION,  in  law,  a  writ  to  forbid  a 
judge's  proceeding  in  a  cause  that  lies  be- 
fore him.  This  writ  generally  issues  out  of 
a  higher  court  to  an  inferior,  and  is  of  much 
the  same  nature  as  a  prohibition. 

INHUMATION,  in  medicine,  the  term 
for  burying  a  patient  in  warm  or  medicated 
earth. — In  chemistry,  a  digestion  made  by 
burying  the  materials  in  dung  or  earth. 

INJECTION,  in  anatomy,  the  act  of 
filling  the  vessels  of  a  dead  subject  with 
any  coloured  matter  to  show  their  ramifica- 
tions.——Injection,  in  surgery,  the  forcing 
any  liquid  into  the  body  by  means  of  a  sy- 
ringe or  pipe. 

INJUNCTION,  in  law,  a  writ  or  prohi- 
bition granted  in  several  cases ;  and  for  the 
most  part  grounded  on  an  interlocutory 
order  or  decree,  made  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery or  exchequer,  for  staying  proceedings 
either  in  courts  ef  law,  or  ecclesiastical 
courts.  When  the  reason  for  granting  an 
injunction  ceases,  the  injunction  is  dis- 
solved. 

IN'JURT,  in  a  legal  sense,  any  wrong  or 
damage  done  to  another,  either  in  his  per- 
son, rights,  reputation,  or  goods.  What- 
ever impairs  the  quality  or  diminishes  the 
value  of  goods  or  property,  is  an  injury;  so 
also  whatever  impairs  the  health,  weakens 
the  mental  faculties,  or  prejudices  the  cha- 
racter of  a  person,  is  an  injury. 

INK,  a  liquid  used  to  write  with.  Black 
writing-ink  is  usually  made  of  galls,  cop- 
peras, gum-arabic,  and  water.  The  basis  of 
common  writing-ink,  is  the  fine  black,  or 
dark  blue  precipitate  formed  by  tbe  soluble 
part  of  the  gall-nut,  and  a  solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron,  or  copperas.    This  pre- 


cipitate is  kept  suspended  by  means  of 

gum-arabic. Red  Ink   is   composed  of 

Brazil  wood,  gum,  and  alum. Copying 

Ink.  Sugar  mixed  in  ink  prevents  it  from 
drying;  this  property  renders  it  easy  to 
take  off  an  impression  of  any  writing,  and 
in  this  way  letters,  &c.  are  copied  in  mer- 
chants' counting-houses.  The  writing  is 
to  be  made  with  ink  containing  sugar,  and 
when  done  it  is  laid  on  the  copying  press,  a 
blank  sheet  of  proper  paper  damped  is  put 
over  it,  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  machine 
a  fac-simile  is  struck  off.  On  common  oc- 
casions the  impress  may  be  made  with  a 
hot  flat  iron  being  passed  over  instead  of 
the  press.— Sympathetic  Ink.  Among  the 
amusing  experiments  of  the  art  of  chemistry, 
the  exhibition  of  sympathetic  inks  holds  a 
distinguished  place.  With  these  the  writing 
is  invisible  until  some  re-agent  gives  it  opa- 
city. We  shall  here  mention  a  few  out  of 
a  great  number  that  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  chemistry  may  suggest  to  the  student. 
1.  If  a  weak  infusion  of  galls  be  used,  the 
writing  will  be  invisible  till  the  paper  be 
moistened  with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron.  It  then  becomes  black,  because 
these  ingredients  form  ink.  2.  If  paper  be 
soaked  in  a  weak  infusion  of  galls,  and 
dried,  a  pen  dipped  in  the  solution  of  sul- 

Ehate  of  iron  will  write  black  on  that  paper, 
ut  colourless  on  any  other  paper.  3.  The 
diluted  solutions  of  gold,  silver  or  mercury, 
remain  colourless  upon  the  paper,  till  ex- 
posed to  the  sun's  light,  which  gives  a  dark 
colour  to  the  oxydes  and  renders  them  vi- 
sible. 4.  Most  of  the  acids  or  saline  solu- 
tions being  diluted,  and  used  to  write  with, 
become  visible  by  heating  before  the  fire, 
which  concentrates  them,  and  assists  their 
action  on  the  paper.  5.  Diluted  prussiate  of 
potash  affords  blue  letters  when  wetted  with 
the  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  6.  The  so- 
lution of  cobalt  in  aqua  regia  when  diluted, 
affords  an  ink  which  becomes  green  when 
held  to  the  fire ;  but  disappears  again  when 
suffered  to  cool :  and  7.  The  oxyde  of  cobalt 
dissolved  in  acetous  acid,  and  a  little  nitre 
added,  will  exhibit  a  pale  rose  colour  when 
heated,  which  disappears  when  cold.— — 
Indelible  Ink.  In  a  paper  lately  read  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Traill, 
after  an  account  of  mauy  unsuccessful  ex- 
periments to  produce  a  durable  ink  from 
metallic  combinations,  stated  that  he  had 
attempted  the  composition  of  a  carbona- 
ceous liquid,  which  should  possess  the 
qualities  of  good  writing  ink.  The  inks 
used  by  the  ancients  were  carbonaceous, 
and  have  admirably  resisted  the  effects  of 
time ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  specimens 
of  writing  on  the  Herculaneum  and  Egyp- 
tian papyri  were  effaced  by  washing  with 
water.  The  result  of  Dr.  Traill's  experi- 
ments was,  that  he  had  obtained  a  fluid 
capable  of  readily  uniting  with  carbon 
into  a  good  durable  ink,  by  a  solution  of 
the  gluten  of  wheat  in  pyroligneous  acid. 
The  gluten  is  to  be  separated  from  the 
starch  as  much  as  possible,  and  dissolved 
in  pyroligneous  acid  with  the  aid  of  heat. 
This  forms,  a  saponaceous  fluid,  which  is  to 
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be  tempered  with  water  until  the  acid  has 
the  usual  strength  of  vinegar :  and  then 
with  each  ounce  of  this  fluid  are  to  be 
ground  from  eight  to  ten  grains  of  the  best 
lamp-black,  and  one  grain  and  a  half  of 
indigo.  This  ink  is  described  as  being  of  a 
good  colour,  flowing  freely  from  the  pen, 
drying  quickly,  not  being  affected  by  soak- 
ing in  water,  and  remaining  indelible  al- 
though immersed  in  chemical  solutions 
which  efface  common  ink. 

IN'LAND,  in  law,  that  part  of  any  land 
or  mansion  which  lay  next  to  the  mansion- 
house,  and  was  used  by  the  lord  himself. — 
In  geography,  that  which  is  situated  in  the 
interior  of  a  country  remote  from  the  sea- 
coast. Inland  Bills,  in  commerce,  bills 

in  the   country  where  they  are 


INLAYING,  the  art  of  diversifying  ca- 
binet-work, or  working  in  wood  or  metal 
with  several  pieces  of  different  colours,  cu- 
riously put  together. 

IN  LIM'INE,  (Latin)  in  the  outset; 
before  any  thing  is  said  or  done. 

IN'NATE  IDE'AS,  in  mathematics, 
principles  or  ideas  supposed  to  be  stamped 
on  the  mind  from  the  first  moment  of  its 
existence,  and  which  it  constantly  brings 
into  the  world  with  it :  a  doctrine  which 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  and 
which  the  celebrated  Locke  took  great 
pains  to  refute. 

INNOCENTS'  DAT,  a  festival  observed 
in  the  church  on  the  28th  of  December,  in 
memory  of  the  children  that  were  slain  by 
command  of  Herod. 

INNS  OF  COURT,  houses  or  colleges 
where  students  in  the  law  reside  and  are 
instructed.  The  principal  of  these  socie- 
ties at  present  are  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  Inner 
Temple,  the  Middle  Temple,  and  Gray's 
Inn. Inns  of  Chancery.  These  were  pro- 
bably so  called  because  anciently  inhabited 
by  such  clerks  as  chiefly  studied  the  form- 
ing of  writs,  which  regularly  belonged  to 
the  cursitors,  who  are  officers  of  chancery. 
These  are  Thavic's  Inn,  the  New  Inn,  Sy- 
mond's  Inn,  Clement's  Inn,  Clifford's  Inn, 
Staple's  Inn,  Lyon's  Inn,  Purnival's  Inn, 
and  Bernard's  Inn.  These  were  formerly 
preparatory  colleges  for  younger  students, 
and  many  were  entered  here  before  they 
were  admitted  into  the  inns  of  court.  At 
the  present  day,  previously  to  being  called 
to  the  bar,  it  is  necessary  to  be  admitted  a 
member  of  one  of  the  inns  of  court. 

INOCULATION,  in  surgery,  the  opera- 
tion of  giving  the  small-pox  to  persons  by 
incision.  Inoculation  is  generally  thought 
to  have  been  introduced  into  Britain  from 
Turkey  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, 
about  the  year  1721,  her  son  having  been 
inoculated  at  Constantinople,  during  her 
residence  there,  and  her  infant  daughter 
being  the  first  that  underwent  the  opera- 
tion in  this  country.  It  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  well  known  before  this  period 
both  in  the  south  of  Wales  and  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  It  is  not  clearly  ascertained 
where  inoculation  really  originated.  It  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  Circassians,  who  em- 
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it  as  the  means  of  preserving  the 
leauty  of  their  women ;  but  it  appears 
more  probable  that  accident  first  suggested 
the  expedient  among  different  nations,  to 
whom  the  small-pox  had  long  been  known, 
independently  of  any  intercourse  with  each 
other.— We  may  here  observe,  that  at  this 
moment  the  most  laudable  efforts  are  being 
made  by  our  government,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  vast  body  of  eminent  and 
influential  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, to  encourage  the  practice  of  vaccina- 
tion, and  thereby  to  eradicate  a  disease 
which  is  justly  described  as  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  scourges  of  the  human  race. 
When  a  person  is  inoculated  with  the 
cow-pox,  it   is   called  vaccination.    [See 

Cow-pox.] Inocula'tion,  in  gardening,  a 

kind  of  grafting  in  the  bud ;  as  when  the 
bud  of  the  fruit  tree  is  set  in  the  stock  or 
branch  of  another,  so  as  to  make  several 
sorts  of  fruit  grow  on  the  same  tree.  The 
time  to  inoculate  is  when  the  buds  are 
formed  at  the  extremities  of  the  same 
year's  shoot,  indicating  that  the  spring 
growth  for  that  season  is  complete. 

INORDINATE  proportion,  in  geometry, 
that  in  which  the  order  of  the  terms  com- 
pared is  irregular  or  disturbed. 

INORGANIC  BODIES,  such  as  have 
no  organs,  as  the  various  kinds  of  minerals. 

INOSCULATION,  in  anatomy,  the 
joining  the  mouths  of  the  capillary  veins 
and  arteries,  by  means  of  which  the  circu- 
lation of  the  fluids  is  carried  on. 

IN  PROTRIA  PERSONA  (Latin),  in 
one's  own  person  or  character. 

IN'QUEST,  judicial  inquiry.  It  may 
either  be  a  jury  to  decide  on  the  guilt  of  an 
accused  person,  according  to  fact  and  law; 
or  to  examine  the  weights  and  measures 
used  by  shopkeepers ;  decide  on  the  cause 
of  any  violent  or  sudden  death;  or  to  ex- 
amine into  accusations  before  trial. 

INQUIRY,  writ  of,  in  law,  a  writ  that 
issues  out  to  the  sheriff  to  summon  a  jury 
to  inquire  what  damages  a  plaintiff  has  sus- 
tained in  an  action  upon  the  case  where 
judgment  goes  by  default. 

INQUISI'TION,  Office  of  the,  an  ec- 
clesiastical court  founded  by  Innocent  III., 
who,  in  the  twelfth  century,  sent  Father 
Dominic  and  others,  to  excite  the  Catholic 
princes  and  people  to  extirpate  heretics,  to 
inquire  into  their  number  and  quality,  and 
to  transmit  a  faithful  account  of  these 
particulars.  From  the  nature  of  their 
office,  these  agents  were  called  inquisitors  ; 
and  thus  arose  a  tribunal  which  was  re- 
ceived in  all  Italy,  and  throughout  the  do- 
minions of  Spain,  excepting  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  and  the  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  principle  of  jurisprudence  upon 
which  the  Inquisition  proceeded  was  that 
of  taking  no  other  proof  of  a  dehnquent's 
guilt  than  his  own  confession.  He  was 
closely  confined  in  a  dark  and  dismal  cell, 
where  he  was  compelled  to  sit  motionless 
and  silent,  and  if  nis  feelings  found  vent 
in  a  tone  of  complaint,  the  ever-watchful 
keeper  warned  him  to  be  silent.  He  was 
accused  of  no  specific  charge ;  but  told  that 
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his  guilt  was  known,  and  required  to  ac- 
knowledge it.  If  he  confessed  the  crime  of 
which  he  was  accused,  he  pronounced  his 
own  sentence,  and  his  property  was  con- 
fiscated. If  he  declared  himself  innocent, 
contrary  to  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses, 
he  was  threatened  with  torture.  When 
sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  against 
the  accused,  the  holy  auto  da  ft  was  or- 
dered. At  day- break  the  solemn  sound  of 
the  great  bell  of  the  cathedral  called  the 
faithful  to  the  dreadful  spectacle.  The 
condemned  appeared  barefooted  clothed  in 
the  dreadful  sanbenito,  with  a  conical  cap 
on  their  heads.  The  Dominicans,  with  the 
banner  of  the  Inquisition,  led  the  way. 
Then  came  the  penitents,  who  were  to  be 
punished  by  fines,  Ac.,  and  after  the  cross, 
which  was  borne  behind  the  penitents, 
walked  the  unfortunate  wretches  who  were 
condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  dreadful 
procession  was  closed  by  monks  and  priests, 
and  the  heretic*  were  then  handed  over  to 
the  executioner,  who  finished  the  horrid 
spectacle,  in  the  presence  of  the  multi- 
tudes, who  assembled  in  throngs  to  witness 
the  agonies  in  the  victims  !  According  to 
the  estimate  in  Llorente's  History  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  the  number  of  victims, 
from  1481  to  1808,  amounted  to  341,021. 
Of  these,  39,912  were  burnt,  17.659  burnt 
in  effigy,  and  291,456  were  subjected  to 
severe  penance.  The  Inquisition  had  been 
abolished  during  the  French  rule  in  Spain; 
it  was  re-established  by  Ferdinand  VII.  in 
1814 ;  but  on  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  cortes  in  1820,  it  was  again 
abolished. 

INQUISITOR,  in  law,  any  officer,  as  the 
sheriff  and  the  coroner,  having  power  to 
inquire  into  certain  matters. Grand  In- 
quisitor is  the  name  given  to  a  judge  of  the 
Inquisition. 

INRCTLLMENT,  in  law,  the  registering 
or  entering  in  the  rolls  of  the  Chancery  and 
Queen's  Bench,  &c.  any  lawful  act,  as  re- 
cognizances, &c. 

IN8AN'ITY,  mental  derangement  of 
any  degree,  from  slight  delirium  to  raving 
madness.  It  is,  however,  rarely  used  to 
exprcff  temporary  drtJTinm  oecamrmM  by 
fevf  r,  fee. 

1  N  srHTHR,  to  fngtaw  ou  a  munmuent, 
pillar,  &£*..,  ur  Cu  comuipini  bv  a  tfhftft  nd- 
oreu,  tea*  Fcvrnml  than  n  dtiiiraricm ;  as,  to 

intrrihg  rd  ode  nr  hnok  to  &  prince*. -Z»« 

eerifiM,  m  geometry,  an  epithet  for  fl  %ure 
inn-nbcd  in  rode  her,  ta  that  n3H  its  au^es 
touch  the  sides  cr  plant*  iji'tho  nttier  iigure. 

lygCRIPTI.  In  Knitiu  antiriuitT.  a 
name  given  to  thane  who  were  lj  ram  led 
with  any  jgnora Inwiiu  mark  after  the 
ms  hi  which  slates  weru  rr?Qte*i, 

INSCRIPTION,  m*  monumental  wri- 
ting, engraved  or  affix™*  to  a  thing,  to  give 
a  more  distinct  knowledge  of  ft,  or  to 
transmit  some  important  fact  to  posterity. 
The  inscriptions  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus  Siculus,  sufficiently  show  that 
this  was  the  first  method  of  conveying  in- 
struction to  mankind,  and  transmitting  the 
knowledge  of  history  and  sciences  to  pos- 


terity: thus  the  ancients  engraved  upon 
pillars  both  the  principles  of  sciences,  and 
the  history  of  the  world.  Pisistratus  carved 
precepts  of  husbandry  on  pillars  of  stone ; 
and  the  treaties  of  confederacy  between  the 
Romans  and  Jews  were  engraved  on  plates 
of  brass.  Antiquarians  have  accordingly 
been  very  curious  in  examining  the  in- 
scriptions on  ancient  ruins,  coius,  medals, 
&c. 

INSEC'TA,  in  natural  history,  the  fifth 
class  of  animals  in  the  Linnsan  system, 
comprehending  all  insects  except  worms, 
which  Linnsus  has  formed  into  a  distinct 
class  called  Vermes.  The  Insecta  are  divided 
into  seven  orders,  namely,  the  coleoptera, 
lepidoptera,  hemiptera,  neuroptera,  diptera, 
and  ajsrero.  Most  insects  pass  through 
three  states  or  metamorphoses,  the  larva, 
the  chrysalis,  and  the  perfect  insect.  [See 
Entomology.] 

INSECTIVOROUS,  an  epithet  for  such 
birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  as  feed  or  subsist 
on  insects. 

INSENSIBLE,  that  cannot  be  felt  or 
perceived.  Thus  we  say,  the  motion  of  the 
earth  is  insensible  to  the  eye :  a  plant  grows 
by  insensible  degrees :  the  humours  of  the 
body  are  thrown  off  by  intenrible  perspi- 
ration. 

INSOLATION,  a  term  sometimes  made 
use  of  to  denote  that  exposure  to  the  sun, 
which  is  made  in  order  to  promote  the 
chemical  action  of  one  substance  upon 
another.  One  of  the  most  striking  ex- 
periments of  this  kind  is  that  of  the  ex- 
posure of  vegetables  (as  fresh  gathered 
cabbage  leaves)  in  a  glass  jar  of  water  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  by  the  action  of  which 
a  large  quantity  of  pure  oxygen  gas  is  ob- 
tained. 

INSOLVENCY,  the  state  of  a  person 
who  has  not  property  sufficient  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts.  A  bankrupt  is  an  in- 
solvent ;  but  persons  may  be  in  a  state  of 
insolvency  without  having  committed  any 
of  the  specific  acts  which  render  them 
liable  to  a  commission  of  bankruptcy. 

INSOLVENT  ACTS,  certain  acts  of 
parliament  passed  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
leasing from  prison,  and  sometimes  from 
their  debts,  persons  who  cannot  take  the 
benefit  of  the  bankrupt  laws. 

INSPIRATION,  in  theology,  the  con- 
veying certain  notices  or  monitions  into 
the  mind,  by  extraordinary  or  supernatural 
influence ;  or  the  communication  of  the  di- 
vine will  to  the  understanding  by  sugges- 
tions or  impressions  on  the  mind.  "  All 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God." 
2  Tim.  ill. — People  are  accustomed  also  to 
attribute  the  poetic  spirit,  or  flights  of  the 
imagination,  which  are  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  some  poets,  to  inspiration;  but,- 
without  judging  harshly,  we  believe  we 
may  affirm,  that  the  word  is  thereby  much 
more  often  profaned  than  correctly  ap- 
plied.  Inspiration,  in  anatomy,  the  act 

of  breathing  or  taking  in  the  air  by  the  al- 
ternate contraction  and  dilatation  of  the 
chest.  I 

INSPI8SA'TION,  in  chemistry,  the 
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bringing  a  liquor  to  a  thicker  consistence 
by  evaporating  the  thinner  parts. 

INSTALLATION,  the  ceremony  of  in- 
ducting, or  investing  with  any  charge, 
office,  or  rank ;  as,  the  placing  a  dean  or 
prebendary  in  his  stall  or  seat,  or  a  knight 
into  his  order. 

IN8TAL'MENT,  in  commercial  transac- 
tions, the  payment  of  a  certain  portion  of  a 
gross  sum,  which  is  to  be  paid  at  different 
times,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  by  instalment*. 
In  constituting  a  capital-stock  by  sub- 
scriptions of  individuals,  it  is  customary  to 
afford  facilities  to  subscribers  by  dividing 
the  sum  subscribed  into  instalments,  or 

Enrtions  payable  at  distinct  periods.  In 
rge  contracts  also,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
agree  that  the  money  shall  be  paid  by  in- 
stalments. 

I N '  8  T  A  N  T,  the  smallest  perceptible 
portion  of  time ;  or  that  wherein  we  per- 
ceive no  succession. 

INSTANTER,  in  law,  instantly;  with- 
out the  least  delay ;  as,  the  party  was  com- 
pelled to  plead  instantcr. 

IN  8TATU  QUO  (Latin),  a  term 
signifying  that  condition  in  which  things 
were  left  at  a  certain  period ;  as  when  bel- 
ligerent parties  agree  that  their  mutual  re- 
lations should  be  in  statu  quo,  or  as  they 
were  before  the  commencement  of  a  war; 
and  the  like. 

IN8TAUHATA  TERTtA,  in  archeolo- 
gy, land  ready  stocked  or  furnished  with  all 
things  necessary  to  carry  on  the  employ- 
ment of  a  farmer. 

INSTAU'RUM  ECCLE'SIJE,  the  vest- 
ments, plate,  and  all  utensils  belonging  to 
a  church. 

IN'8TINCT,  that  power  of  volition  or 
impulse  produced  by  the  peculiar  nature 
of  an  animal,  which  prompts  it  to  do  cer- 
tain things,  independent  of  all  instruction 
or  experience,  and  without  deliberation, 
where  such  act  is  immediately  connected 
with  its  own  individual  preservation,  or 
with  that  of  its  kind.  Indeed,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  instinct  not  only  makes  animals 
perform  certain  actions  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  the  species,  but  often  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  apparent  wants  of  the 
individual ;  and  often,  also,  extremely  com- 
plicated. We  cannot  attribute  these  ac- 
tions to  intelligence,  without  supposing  a 
degree  of  foresight  and  understanding  infi- 
nitely superior  to  what  we  can  admit  in 
the  species  that  perform  them.  The  actions 
performed  by  instinct  are  not  the  effects  of 
imitation,  for  the  individuals  that  execute 
them  have  often  never  seen  them  done  by 
others;  they  bear  no  proportion  to  the 
common  intelligence  of  the  species,  but 
become  more  singular,  more  skilful,  more 
disinterested,  in  proportion  as  the  animals 
belong  to  the  less  elevated  classes.  They 
are  so  much  the  property  of  the  species, 
that  all  the  individuals  perform  them  in 
the  name  manner,  without  any  improve- 
ment. The  duckling  hastens  to  the  water, 
the  hen  remains  the  proper  time  on  her 
eggs  during  incubation,  the  beaver  builds 
his  curious  habitation  with  a  skill  peculiar 


to  the  species,  and  the  bees  construct,  with 
architectural  accuracy,  their  waxen  cells. 
Instinct,  then,  is  the  general  property  of 
the  living  principle,  or  the  law  of  organized 
life  in  a  state  of  action. 

INSTITUTE,  or  INSTITUTION,  any 
society  instituted  or  established  according 
to  certain  laws,  or  regulations,  for  the  fur- 
therance of  some  particular  object,  such  as 
colleges  or  seminaries  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  sciences,  Literary  Institutes,  Me- 
chanics' Institutes,  and  others. We  ap- 
ply the  word  institution  to  laws,  rites,  and 
ceremonies,  which  are  enjoined  by  autho- 
rity as  permanent  rules  of  conduct  or  of 
government ;  as,  the  institutions  of  Moses 
or  Lycurgus.  Also,  a  society  of  individuals 
for  promoting  any  public  object,  as  a  cha- 
ritable or  benevolent  institution. The 

term  is  also  used  for  the  putting  a  clerk 
into  possession  of  a  spiritual  benefice,  pre- 
vious to  which  the  oath  against  simony, 
and  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
are  to  be  taken. 

INSTRUMENT,  Musical,  a  machine 
or  sonorous  body,  artificially  constructed 
for  the  production  of  musical  sounds.  They 
are  divided  into  three  kinds,  wind  instru- 
ments, stringed  instruments,  and  instru- 
ments of  percussion. Mathematical  in- 
struments, a  common  case  of,  contains, — a 
pair  of  plain  compasses;  a  pair  of  drawing 
compasses ;  a  drawing  pen ;  a  protractor ; 
a  parallel  ruler :  a  plain  scale ;  and  a  sec- 
tor ;  besides  black  lead  pencils. Instru' 

ment,  in  law,  a  deed  or  writing  drawn  up 
between  two  parties,  and  containing  several 
covenants  agreed  between  them. 

INSTRUMENTAL  MU'SIC,  music  pro- 
duced by  instruments,  as  distinguished 
from  vocal  music;  particularly  applied  to 
the  greater  compositions,  in  which  the  hu- 
man voice  has  no  part.  Until  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  the  Italian  composers 
used  no  other  instruments  in  their  great 
pieces  than  violins  and  bass-viols ;  at  that 
time,  however,  they  began  to  use  the  haut- 
boy and  the  horn ;  and  even  to  this  day,  the 
Italians  use  wind  instruments  much  less 
than  the  French  and  Germans.  In  general, 
symphonies  and  overtures,  solos,  duets, 
terzettos,  quartettos,  &c,  sonatas,  fanta- 
sias, concerts  for  single  instruments,  dan- 
ces, marches,  &c,  belong  to  instrumental 
music. 

IN'SULATED,  in  architecture,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  such  columns  as  stand  alone, 
or  free  from  any  contiguous  wall,  Ac,  like 
an  island  in  the  sea;  whence  the  name. 

INSULATION,  in  electrical  experi- 
ments, that  state  in  which  the  communica- 
tion of  electrical  fluid  is  prevented  by  the 
interposition  of  a  non-electric  body* 

INSU'RANCE,  in  law  and  commerce, 
the  act  of  providing  against  a  possible  loss, 
by  entering  into  contract  with  one  who  is 
willing  to  give  assurance ;  that  is,  to  bind 
himself  to  make  good  such  possible  loss, 
upon  the  contingency  of  its  occurrence 
In  this  contract,  the  chances  of  benefit  are 
equal  to  the  insurer  and  the  assurer.  The 
first  actually  pays  a  certain  sum,  and  the 
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latter  undertakes  to  pay  a  larger,  if  an  acci- 
dent should  happen.  The  one,  therefore, 
renders  his  property  secure;  the  other  re- 
ceives money,  with  the  probability  that  it  is 
clear  gain.  The  instrument  by  which  the 
contract  is  made,  is  denominated  a  policy, 
and  the  stipulated  consideration  is  called 
the  premium.  These  are  generally  for  pro- 
tection against  losses  by  fire,  or  risks  at 
sea.  Policies  on  live$  are  another  descrip- 
tion of  this  contract,  whereby  a  party,  for  a 
certain  premium,  agrees  to  pay  a  -certain 
sum,  if  a  person,  to  whose  life  it  relates, 
shall  die  within  a  time  specified,  or  to  pay 
the  executors  of  the  insured  a  certain  sum 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  These  policies, 
however,  usually  make  an  exception  of 
death  by  suicide.  According  to  general 
practice,  a  life  insurance  is  seldom  made  by 
the  payment  of  a  single  sum  when  it  is 
effected,  but  almost  always  by  the  payment 
of  an  annual  premium  during  its  continu- 
ance, the  first  being  paid  down  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  insurance.  An  individual, 
therefore,  who  has  insured  a  sum  on  his 
life,  would  forfeit  all  the  advantages  of  the 
insurance,  were  he  not  to  continue  regular- 
ly to  make  his  annual  payments.  But  by 
attending  to  this,  not  only  does  he  mate- 
rially augment  the  comfort  and  well-being 
of  those  dependent  on  him ;  but,  being  thus 
led  to  contract  a  habit  of  saving  for  this 
particular  object,  it  is  probable  that  the 
habit  will  acquire  additional  strength ; 
while  his  mind  will  be  relieved  from  the 
anxiety  attendant  on  that  distressing  state 
of  fear  and  uncertainty,  which  must  ever 
aggravate  the  terrors  of  death  to  one  who 
contemplates  the  prospect  of  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  destitute  family. 

INTA'GLIOS,  precious  stones  on  which 
are  engraved  the  heads  of  eminent  men, 
inscriptions,  &e^  such  as  are  set  in  rings, 
&c.  [See  Gbms.] 

INTEGER,  in  arithmetic  a  whole  num- 
ber, in  contradistinction  to  a  fraction. 

Integrant  particle*  of  bodies,  are  those 
into  which  bodies  are  reduced  by  solution 
or  mechanical  division,  as  distinct  from 

elementary  particles. Integral  calculus, 

in  algebra,  the  finding  of  the  integral  from 
the  differential,  which  answers  to  the  in- 
verse method  of  fluxions. 

INTEG'UMENT,  in  anatomy,  a  covering 
or  membrane,  which  invests  any  particular 
part  of  the  body.  The  skin  of  seeds  and 
the  shells  of  crustAceous  animals  are  also 
denominated  integumenU. 

INTELLECT,  that  faculty  of  the  human 
mind,  which  receives  or  comprehends  the 
ideas  communicated  to  it ;  otherwise  called 
the  understanding. 

INTEND'ANT,  a  word  much  used  in 
France,  denoting  a  person  who  has  the 
charge,  direction,  or  management  of  some 
office  or  department;  as  an  intendant  of 
marine,  an  intendant  of  finance,  &c. 

INTER'CALARY.  in  chronology,  an  epi- 
thet given  to  the  day  inserted  in  leap-year. 
——In  medicine,  intercalary  days  axe  those 
during  the  course  of  a  distemper  in  which 
nature  is  excited  to  throw  off  her  load  un- 


seasonably, as  the  3d,  5th,  9th,  13th,  and 
19th. 

INTERCESSION,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
the  act  of  a  tribune  of  the  people,  whereby 
he  inhibited  the  act  of  another  magistrate, 
or  prevented  the  passing  of  a  law  in  the 
senate,  which  was  usually  done  by  the 
single  word  veto. 

INTERCOLUMNIATION.  in  architec- 
ture, the  space  between  two  columns,  which 
is  always  to  be  proportioned  to  the  height 
and  bulk  of  the  columns. 

INTERC08TAL,  in  anatomy,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  such  muscles,  nerves,  arte- 
ries ana  veins  as  lie  between  the  ribs.— — 
The  great  intercostal  nerve  arises  in  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium,  from  a  branch  of  the 
sixth  and  one  of  the  fifth  pair,  uniting  into 
one  trunk,  which  passes  out  of  the  cranium 
through  the  carotid  canal,  and  descends  by 
the  sides  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  of 
the  neck,  thorax,  loins,  and  os  sacrum; 
receiving  in  its  course  the  small  accessory 
branches  from  all  the  thirty  pair  of  spinal 


INTERDICT,  an  ecclesiastical  censure, 
by  which  the  church  of  Rome  forbids  the 
performance  of  divine  service  in  a  kingdom, 
province,  town,  Ac.  This  censure  has  been 
frequently  executed  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Germany;  and,  in  the  year  1170,  pope 
Alexander  III.  nut  all  England  under  an  ' 
interdict,  forbidding  the  clergy  to  perform 
any  part  of  divine  service,  except  baptizing 
infants,  taking  confessions,  and  giving  ab- 
solution to  dying  penitents. 

INTEREST  is  the  sum  of  money  paid 
or  allowed  for  the  loan  or  use  of  some  other 
sum,  lent  for  a  certain  time,  according  to  a 
fixed  rate.  The  sum  lent  is  called  the  prin- 
cipal: the  sum  agreed  on  as  interest,  is 
called  the  rate  per  cent.,  and  the  principal 
and  interest  added  together  is  called  the 
amount.  Interest  is  distinguished  into  sim- 
ple and  compound.  Simple  interest  is  that 
which  is  paid  for  the  principal,  or  sum  lent, 
at  a  certain  rate  or  allowance  made  by  law, 
or  agreement  of  parties,  whereby  so  much 
as  5l  or  62.  or  any  other  sum,  is  paid  for 
1002.  lent  out  for  one  year;  and  more  or 
less  proportionally  for  greater  or  lesser 
suras,  and  for  more  or  less  time. Com- 
pound interest  is  when  the  interest  for  one 
year  is  added  to  the  principal,  and  the  inte- 
rest calculated  in  the  following  year  on  that 
accumulation.  In  this  manner  the  jprinci- 
pal  nearly  doubles  every  14  years.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  money,  when  placed  at  com- 
pound interest,  after  a  certain  number  of 
years,  is  exceedingly  rapid,  and  in  some  in- 
stances appears  truly  astonishing.  One 
penny,  put  out  at  5  per  cent,  compound 
interest,  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  would,  in 
1810,  have  amounted  to  a  sum  exceeding  in 
value  357,000,000  of  solid  globes  of  standard 
gold,  each  in  magnitude  as  large  as  this 
earth !  (the  exact  number  of  globes,  ac- 
cording to  this  computation,  is  367,474,600); 
while  at  simple  interest,  it  would  have 
amounted  to  only  7*.  7%rf.  [We  give  this 
on  the  authority  of  the  "Conversations' 
Lexicon,"  without  stopping  to  ascertain  its 
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accuracy;  but  recommend  it  as  an  arith- 
metical exercise  to  our  young  friends.! 

Interest,  in  arithmetic,  a  rule  by  which  the 

interest  of  money  is  computed. Interest, 

in  law,  is  generally  taken  for  a  chattel  real, 
or  a  lease  for  years,  &c,  but  more  for  a  fu- 
ture term. 

INTERPOLIA'CEOUS,  in  botany,  an 
epithet  for  flowers  or  peduncles  that  are 
between  opposite  leaves  which  are  placed 
alternately. 

INTERJECTION,  in  grammar,  an  in- 
declinable part  of  speech,  serving  to  ex- 
press somepastion  or  emotion  of  the  mind; 
as,  "  Alas  i  my  fondest  hopes  are  now  for 
evtr  fled." 

INTERLOCUTORY  Order  or  Decree, 
in  law,  an  order  that  does  not  decide  the 
cause,  but  only  some  matter  incident 
thereto,  which  may  happen  in  the  interme- 
diate stage  of  a  cause ;  as  when,  in  chan- 
cery or  exchequer,  the  plaintiff  obtains  an 
order  for  an  injunction  until  the  hearing  of 
the  cause ;  which  order,  not  being  final,  is 
called  interlocutory. 

INTERLUDE,  in  the  drama,  a  light  en- 
tertainment exhibited  on  the  stage  between 
the  principal  performance  and  the  after- 
piece. At  present,  the  term  interlude  is 
applied  principally  to  small  comic  operas, 
written  for  two  or  three  persons.  In  an- 
cient tragedy,  the  chorus  sung  the  inter- 
ludes between  the  acts. 

INTERLU'NIUM,  in  astronomy,  the 
time  in  which  the  moon  has  no  appearance 
or  phases. 

INTERMITTENT  Fever*,  such  fevers 
as  subside  and  soon  return  again.  These 
fevers  are  distinguished  into  various 
classes,  according  to  the  interval  of  time 
between  the  relapse  into  them,  as  tertian 
fever,  quartan  fever,  &c. 

INTERNO'DIUM,  in  botany,  the  space 
contained  between  any  two  knots  or  joints 
of  the  stalk  of  a  plant. 

INTEROS'SEI  PEDIS,  in  anatomy, 
seven  muscles  of  the  toes,  which  serve  to 
extend  them.— Jnterossei  musculi  manus, 
the  muscles  of  the  hand  between  the 
bones,  which  serve  to  extend  the  fingers: 
they  are  divided  into  external  and  internal. 

INTERPOLATION,  in  philological  cri- 
ticism, the  insertion  of  spurious  passages 

in  the  writings  of  some  ancient  author. 

In  mathematics,  that  branch  of  analysis 
which  treats  of  the  methods  by  which, 
when  a  series  of  quantities  succeeding 
each  other,  and  formed  all  according  to 
some  determinate  law,  are  given,  others 
subject  to  the  same  law  may  be  inter- 
posed between  them. 

INTERREG'NUM,  the  time  during 
which  a  throne  is  vacant,  in  elective  king- 
doms ;  for  in  such  as  are  hereditary,  like 
that  of  England,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  interregnum. 

INTERROGATION,  in  grammar,  a 
character  or  point  (?)  denoting  a  question, 

as,  Do  you  love  me  ? Interrogation,  in 

rhetoric,  a  figure  containing  a  proposition 
in  the  form  of  a  question. 

INTERROGATORY,  in  law,  a  question 


in  writing  demanded  of  a  witness  in  a 
cause,  who  is  to  answer  it  under  the  so- 
lemnity of  an  oath. 

INTERSECTION,  in  mathematics,  the 
cutting  of  one  line  or  plane  by  another : 
thus  we  say,  that  the  mutual  intersection 
of  two  planes  is  a  right  line. 

INTERSTELLAR,  situated  beyond  the 
solar  system. 

INTERVAL,  in  music,  the  difference 
between  the  number  of  vibrations,  pro- 
duced by  one  sonorous  body  of  a  certain 
magnitude  and  texture,  and  of  those  pro- 
duced by  another  of  a  different  magnitude 
and  texture,  in  the  same  time.  The  an- 
cients divided  the  intervale  into  simple  or 
uncomposite,  which  they  call  diattemt,  and 
composite  intervals,  which  tbey  call  sys~ 
tern*.  Modern  musicians  consider  the  se- 
mitone as  a  simple  interval,  and  ouly  call 
those  composite  which  consist  of  two  or 
more  semitones. 

INTERVERTEBRA'LES,  in  anatomy, 
the  muscles  which  draw  the  vertebrae  nearer 
to  each  other. 

INTESTINA,  in  urology,  an  order  in  the 
Linnaean  system,  of  the  class  Vermes,  in- 
cluding earthworms  and  leeches. 

INTESTINES,  the  bowels  of  an  animal, 
consisting  of  small  ones  disposed  in  convo- 
lutions, four  or  five  times  as  long  as  the 
animal,  and  of  large  ones  called  the  emcum, 
the  colon,  and  the  rectum ;  the  whole  having 
a  motion  backwards  and  forwards,  called 
the  peristaltic  motion.  The  small  intestines 
have  internally  folds,  called  valvula  eonni- 
ventes;  and  the  large  intestines  have  mus- 
cular bands. 

INTONATION,  in  music,  the  act  of 
sounding  the  notes  in  the  scale  with  the 
voice,  or  any  other  given  order  of  musical 
tones.  It  consists,  in  fact,  in  giving  to  the 
tones  of  the  voice  or  instrument  that  occa- 
sional impulse,  swell,  and  decrease,  on 
which,  in  a  great  measure,  all  expression 
depends. 

INTOXICATION,  the  state  produced 
by  the  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  liquids. 
It  may  be  called  progressive  madness.  Its 
first  stage  is  marked  by  an  increased  circu- 
lation of  the  blood ;  the  consciousness  is 
not  yet  attacked,  the  fancy  is  more  lively, 
and  the  feeling  of  strength  and  courage  is 
increased.  In  the  second  stage,  the  effect 
on  the  brain  is  more  decided :  the  peculiari- 
ties of  character,  and  the  faults  of  tempera- 
ment, which  in  his  sober  moments  the  indi- 
vidual could  control  and  conceal,  manifest 
themselves  without  reserve.  Consciousness, 
in  the  next  stage,  becomes  more  weakened ; 
the  balance  of  the  body  cannot  be  kept, 
and  dizziness  attacks  the  brain.  In  the 
next  degree,  the  soul  is  overwhelmed  in  the 
tumult  of  animal  excitement;  conscious- 
ness is  extinguished;  the  organs  of  speech 
refuse  to  perform  their  office,  or  the  tongue 
pours  forth  an  incoherent  jargon ;  the  face 
is  red  and  swollen;  the  eyes  are  protruded 
and  meaningless;  and  the  drunkard  falls 
into  a  state  of  stupor  and  insensibility. 

INTROSUSCEP'TION,  the  falling  of 
one  part  of  an  intestine  into  another,  or 
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he  passing  of  one  p«rt  within  another, 
•usinga  duplicature  of  the  intestine. 
INTRANSITIVE,  iu  grammar,  an  epi- 


thet for  a  T«rb  that  expreaaes  actions  that 
do  not  putt  over  to  an  object,  aa  I  go,  I 
come,  I  tleep,  Ac. 

IN  TBAN'SITU,  (latin)  during  the  pas- 
sage from  one  place  to  another. 

INTRENC1TMBNT,  in  fortification,  any 
work  that  shelters  a  post  against  the  at- 
tacks of  an  enemy. 

INTRUSION,  in  law,  a  violent  or  unlaw- 
ful  seising  upon  lands  or  tenements. 

INTUITION,  mental  new  or  percep- 
tion ;  the  instantaneous  act  of  the  mind  in 
perceiving  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  two  ideaa. 

INU'LA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  19  Svngenetia,  order  2  Potpaamia 
tuperf.ua.  The  specie*  are  principally  pe- 
rennials, and  natives  of  the  East. 

IN'ULINE,  in  chemistry,  a  white  and 
pulverulent  starch-like  substance,  extracted 
from  the  root  of  the  Inula  8telUni*m,  or 
elecampane.  It  exists  also  in  the  roots  of 
colchicum  and  pellitory. 

INUN'DATiB,  in  botany,  one  of  the  Lin- 
naean  natural  orders,  consisting  of  aquatic 

IN  VACUO,  (Latin)  in  empty  space,  or 
in  space  comparatively  empty. 

INVALID,  a  person  who  is  maimed, 
wounded,  or  otherwise  disabled.  In  mi- 
litary or  naval  affairs,  a  soldier  or  sailor 
wounded  or  disabled  in  war,  and  unfit 
for  service.  The  noble  establishments  at 
Greenwich  and  Chelsea  for  the  invalidt 
of  the  navy  and  army  are  among  the  proud- 
est monuments  of  the  British  nation. 

INVENTION,  in  a  geueral  sense,  the 
contrivance  and  production  of  something 

that  did  not  before  exist. In  painting, 

the  finding  or  choice  of  the  objects  which 
are  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 

{>iece. In  rhetoric,  the  finding  and  se- 
ecting  of  arguments  to  prove  and  lllustrste 

the  point  in  view. In  poetry,  it  is  applied 

to  whatever  the  poet  adds  to  the  history  of 
the  subject. 

INVERSE  RATIO,  is  when  the  effect 
or  result  of  any  operation  is  lett  in  propor- 
tion as  the  cause  is  greater,  or  is  greater  in 
proportion  as  the  cause  is  lett. 

INVER'SION,  in  geometry,  the  chang- 
ing antecedents  into  consequents  in  the 
terms  of  proportion,  and  the  contrary.— 
In  grammar,  a  change  of  the  natural  order 
of  words. In  music,  the  change  of  posi- 
tion, either  of  a  subject  or  of  a  chord. 

INVERTENS  tomnut,  in  botany,*  term 
denoting  the  sleep  of  plants,  during  which 
the  leaves  are  inverted. 

INVESTITURE,  in  law,  the  open  de- 
livery of  seisin  or  possession.  There  was 
anciently  a  great  variety  of  ceremonies  nsed 
upon  investitures.  At  first  they  were  made 
by  a  certain  form  of  words ;  afterwards,  by 
such  things  as  had  the  greatest  resemblance 
to  the  thing  to  be  transferred:  thus  where 
lands  were  intended  to  pass,  a  turf,  &c.  was 
delivered  by  the  granter  to  the  grantee. 

INVOCATION,  in  theology,  the  act  of 


addressing  God  in  prayer  for  bis  assistance 
and  protection.— -Invocation,  in  poetry,  an 
address  at  the  beginning  of  a  poem,  wherein 
the  poet  calls  for  the  sssistance  of  some 
divinity,  particularly  of  his  muse,  or  the 
deity  of  poetry.  In  the  course  of  an  epic 
poem  several  invocations  may  occur,  parti- 
cularly when  any  thing  extraordinary  is  to 
be  related;  but  the  first  invocation  is  al- 
ways the  most  considerable. 

IN' VOICE,  in  commerce,  a  written  ac- 
count of  the  particulars  of  merchandise 
shipped  or  sent  to  a  purchaser,  factor,  Ac. 
with  the  value  or  prices  and  charges  an- 
nexed. 

INVOLU'CRUM,  in  botany,  a  sort  of 
calyx  or  cup,  which  surrounds  a  number  of 
flowers  together,  every  one  of  which  has, 
besides  this  general  cup,  its  own  particular 
perianthium. 

INVOLUTION,  in  algebra,  the  raisini 
any  quantity  to  a  given  power  by  multi- 
plying it  into  itself  the  required  number  of 
times;  thus,  the  cube  of  3  is  got  by  mul- 
tiplying 8,  the  root,  into  itself  twice,  as 
3  x  3  x  3—37.  Here  27,  the  third  power  of 
3,  is  found  by  involution,  or  multiplying  the 
number  into  itself,  and  the  product  by  the 
same  number. 

I'ODINE,  in  chemistry,  a  poison,  of  a 
black  colour  and  metallic  lustre,  procured 
from  kelp;  resembling  chlorine  in  its 
odour,  and  power  of  destroying  vegetable 
colours.  Iodine  is  incombustible,  but  with 
asote  it  forms  a  curious  detonating  powder. 
It  is  scarcely  at  all  soluble  in  water,  but  is 
readily  taken  up  by  alcohol  and  ether,  to 
which  it  imparts  a  reddish-brown  colour. 
The  test  made  use  of  for  the  detection  of 
iodine  in  any  solution,  is  starch,  with  which 
iodine  has  the  property  of  uniting,  and 
of  forming  with  it  a  compound,  recognizable 
by  its  deep  blue  colour.  For  the  investi- 
gation of  its  properties  we  are  chiefly  in- 
debted to  Gay  Lussac  and  Sir  Humphry 
Davy.— Jodie  Acid  is  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  iodine  with  oxygen. lo&ate, 

a  salt  formed  by  the  combination  of  iodic 

acid   with    salifiable    bases. Iodide,    a 

substance  formed  by  the  union  of  iodine 
with  any  of  the  metals;  as,  the  iodide  of 
mercury,  which  is  a  beautiful  red  powder. 
The  iodides  of  potassium  and  iron  are  sup* 
posed  to  possess  great  powers  in  resolving 
glandular  swellings. 

ION'IC.  The  Ionic  Order  is  the  third  of 
the  five  orders  of  architecture,  being  a  kind 
of  mean  between  the  robust  and  delicate 
orders.  The  first  idea  of  this  order  was 
given  by  the  people  of  Ionia,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Vitruvius,  formed  it  on  the  mo- 
del of  an  elegantly  shaped  young  woman ; 
whereas  the  Doric  had  been  formed  on  the 
model  of  a  strong  robust  man.  The  height 
of  its  column  is  nine  times  the  diameter : 
its  capital  is  adorned  with  volutes,  or  ram's 
horns,  but  it  has  no  leaves  of  the  acanthus, 

like  the  Composite. The  Ionic  8ect  of 

philosophers  was  founded  by  Thales,  a 
native  of  Miletus  in  Ionia,  which  occasioned 
his  followers  to  assume  the  appellation  of 
Ionic.     Thales  was  succeeded  by  Anaxi- 
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mander  and  Anaximenes,  both  of  Miletus; 
Anaxagoras  Clazomenius  succeeded  them, 
and  removed  his  school  from  Asia  to  Athens, 
where  Socrates  was  his  scholar.  They  held 
that  water  was  the  principle  from  which 
all  corporeal  things  were  derived,  and  into 
which  they  will  finally  be  resolved  again. 
They  admitted  but  one  world,  which  they 
regarded  as  the  work  of  God,  and  as  ani- 
mated by  him  as  its  soul.  They  maintained 
that  the  universe  was  governed  by  destiny, 
by  which  they  meant  the  immutable  laws 
of  Providence.  They  asserted  matter  to  be 
changeable,  but  denied  that  it  was  divisible 
to  infinity.  They  believed  the  existence  of 
epirite  or  demon*,  as  intelligent  and  im- 
mortal substances.  The  soul,  according  to 
their  doctrine,  existed  after  it  left  the  body ; 
and  they  attributed  to  inanimate  things  a 

kind.of  torpid  soul. Ionic  mood,  in  music, 

a  light  and  airy  sort  of  music  among  the 
ancients,  consisting  of  soft  and  melting 
strains. 

I  PECACUAN'HA,  a  medicinal  root, 
produced  in  South  America,  and  intro- 
duced into  Europe  in  the  17th  century, 
when  it  was  much  esteemed  for  the  cure  of 
dysenteries.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  acrid, 
covering  the  tongue  with  a  kind  of  muci- 
lage. It  is  one  of  the  safest  and  mildest 
emetics  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and 
is  administered  as  a  powder,  in  the  tinc- 
ture, or  infused  in  wine. 

IRIDIUM,  in  mineralogy,  a  metal  dis- 
covered in  1803,  and  which  received  its 
name  from  its  different  solutions  present- 
ing all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  Iridium 
occurs  only  in  the  ore  of  platinum,  is  the 
most  refractory  of  all  the  metals,  and  ap- 
pears as  a  gray  metallic  powder. 

THIS,  in  botany,  the  flower-de-luce  or 
flag-flower,  &c;  a  plant  with  a  bulbous 
root,  which  bears  a  beautiful  blue  flower. 
There  are  many  species  of  it,  as  the  com- 
mon yellow  or  water  iris,  the  flag  iris,  the 
dwarf  iris,  &c. Iris,  in  anatomy,  a  varie- 
gated circle  which  surrounds  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  by  means  of  which  that  opening  is 

enlarged  or  diminished. The  changeable 

colours  which  sometimes  appear  in    the 

glasses  of  telescopes,  &c. A    coloured 

spectrum  which  a  triangular  glass  prism 
•casts  on  a  wall,  when  placed  at  a  due  angle 
in  the  sun-beams. 

I'RON  (ferrum),  in  mineralogy,  one  of 
the  imperfect  metals,  but  the  hardest  and 
most  useful,  as  well  as  the  most  plentiful 
of  any.  It  is  found  rarely  in  native  masses ; 
but  in  ores,  mineralized  by  different  sub- 
stances, it  abounds  in  every  part  of  the 
earth.  It  is  of  a  livid  whitish  colour,  in- 
clined to  gray,  but  when  cut,  of  a  bluish 
gray.  It  has  a  metallic  lustre,  fine-grained 
texture,  and  is  very  brittle.  Next  to  tin,  it 
is  the  lightest  of  all  metallic  substances, 
and  next  to  gold,  the  most  tenacious*  Iron 
is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  is  capable 
of  becoming  magnetic ;  but  it  retains  this 
quality  only  a  short  time.  It  is  the  only 
metal  which  takes  fire  by  the  collision  of 
flint.  Heated  in  contact  with  air,  it  be- 
comes oxydised.    It  combines  with  carbon, 


and  forms  what  is  called  steel.  It  com- 
bines with  phosphorus  in  a  direct  and  an 
indirect  manner,  and  unites  with  sulphur 
readily  by  fusion.  All  acids  act  upon  iron. 
Nitrate  of  potash  detonates  very  vigorously 
with  it.  Iron  is  likewise  dissolved T»y  alka- 
line sulphurets;  and  it  is  capable  of  com- 
bining with  a  number  of  metals.  "When 
rubbed  it  has  a  slight  smell,  and  it  imparts 
to  the  tongue  a  peculiar  astringent  taste, 
called  chalybeate.  In  a  moist  atmosphere, 
iron  speedily  oxydixes,  and  becomes  co- 
vered with  a  brown  coating,  called  rust. 
Iron  is  remarkable  for  the  effect  fire  has  on 
it,  in  rendering  it  more  ductile ;  most  of 
the  other  metals  are  brittle  while  they  are 
hot ;  but  this  is  most  of  all  malleable,  as  it 
approaches  nearest  to  fusion.  It  grows 
red-hot  long  before  it  melts,  and  is  known 
to  be  approaching  towards  that  state,  by 
its  becoming  whiter,  and  by  its  sparkling: 
if  taken  from  the  fire  as  soon  as  it  runs,  it 
is  found  to  be  more  malleable  for  the  fu- 
sion ;  but  if  it  be  kept  long  in  that  state, 
its  sulphur  dissipates  in  form  of  a  white 
smoke ;  the  metal  after  this  becomes  much 
more  brittle,  and  in  fine  runs  into  a  bluish 
glass.  Iron,  exposed  to  the  focus  of  a  great 
burning-glass,  instantly  grows  red-hot, 
then  turns  whitish,  sparkles  and  flames, 
and  immediately  after  melts;  soon  after 
this  the  greatest  part  of  it  flies  off  in 
sparks,  which  appear  very  bright,  and,  if 
caught  upon  paper,  are  found  to  be  so 
many  little  globular  bodies,  all  hollow  like 
bomb-shells:  the  remainder  runs  into  a 
bluish  or  purplish  glass;  and  this  glass, 
exposed  again  to  the  same  focus,  on  a  piece 
of  charcoal,  takes  up,  from  the  vegetable 
fuel,  the  sulphur  or  inflammable  principle 
it  had  lost,  and  becomes  true  iron  again. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  effects  of  a  common, 
and  those  of  a  solar  fire,  on  this  body,  con- 
cur to  prove  that  it  consists  of  vitriolic  salt, 
a  vitrifiable  earth,  and  a  peculiar  bitumin- 
ous matter,  not  found  in  any  of  the  other 
metals.  When  perfectly  pure,  it  readily 
melts  with  gold  and  silver,  and  unites  with 
them  in  fusion ;  but  if  it  be  impure,  it  se- 
parates itself,  and  forms  a  distinct  regulus 
above  the  surface  of  the  other.  On  being 
heated  red-hot,  it  increases  in  bulk  and  in 
weight ;  but  it  returns  to  its  former  gra- 
vity and  dimensions  when  cold.  In  the 
great  iron  works,  the  ore,  broken  into 
small  pieces,  and  mixed  with  lime  or  some 
other  substance  to  promote  its  fusion,  is 
thrown  into  the  furnace;  and  baskets  of 
charcoal  or  coke,  in  due  proportion,  are 
thrown  in  along  with  it.  A  part  of  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace  is  filled  with  fuel 
only.  This  being  kindled,  the  blast  of  the 
great  bellows  is  directed  on  it,  and  soon 
raises  the  whole  to  a  most  intense  heat : 
this  melts  the  ore  immediately  above  it, 
and  the  reduced  metal  drops  down  through 
the  fuel  and  collects  at  the  bottom.  The 
rest  sinks  down  to  fill  up  the  void  left  by 
the  consumed  fuel,  and  this,  in  its  turn, 
comes  next  in  the  way  of  the  bellows,  and 
is  also  reduced.  More  ore  and  fuel  are 
supplied  above,  and  the  operation  goes  on 
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till  the  melted  metal  at  the  bottom,  in- 
creasing in  quantity,  rises  almost  to  the 
aperture  of  the  blast ;  it  is  let  out  by  pierc- 
ing a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  furnace,  and 
then  forms  what  are  called  pig*  of  cast 
iron. — In  summing  up  the  various  uses  of 
iron,  we  will  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Ure, 
who  very  truly  observes,  "  it  accommodates 
itself  to  all  our  wants,  our  desires,  and  even 
our  caprices;  it  is  equally  serviceable  to 
the  arts,  the  sciences,  to  agriculture,  and 
war;  the  same  ore  furnishes  the  sword, 
the  ploughshare,  the  scythe,  the  pruning- 
hook,  the  needle,  the  graver,  the  spring  of 
a  watch  or  of  a  carriage,  the  chisel,  the 
chain,  the  anchor,  the  compass,  the  can- 
non, and  the  bomb.  It  is  a  medicine  of 
much  virtue,  and  the  only  metal  friendly  to 
the  human  frame."  To  this  let  us  add  the 
astounding  fact,  that  the  total  production 
of  iron  in  Great  Britain  in  one  year,  is,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  calculated,  one  million  of 

tons! Action  of  Sea  and  River  Water  on 

Iron.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  British  As- 
sociation, Messrs.  Mallet  and  Davy  com- 
municated the  results  of  their  experiments, 
which  are  of  great  importance  to  the  civil 
engineer.  They  find  that  pure  oxygen  and 
pure  water  are  both  neutral  bodies  in  re- 
gard to  iron,  and  only  act  on  it  together ; 
that  the  larger  the  quantity  of  uncombined 
or  suspended  carbon  in  cast  iron,  the  more 
is  it  acted  on  by  these  agents ;  so  much  so, 
that  soft  Scotch  or  Irish  cast  iron  may  be 
used  to  protect  grey  or  chilled  cast  iron 
from  all  corrosion.  "With  respect  to  the 
protection  of  iron  by  electro-chemical 
agency,  sine  will  only  protect  iron  for  a 
time:  the  oxyde  of  sine  becoming  trans- 
ferred to  the  surface  of  the  iron,  when  all 
protection  is  at  an  end. 

I'RON-CLAY,  in  mineralogy,  a  basaltic 
substance,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  oc- 
curring massive  or  vesicular. 

I'RON-FLINT,  in  mineralogy,  a  subspe- 
cies of  quarts,  with  a  fracture  more  or  less 
conchoidal,  shining  and  nearly  vitreous.  It 
occurs  either  in  six-sided  prisms,  in  small 
grains,  and  also  in  masses.  Its  varieties 
are  red,  yellow,  and  greenish. 

I'BONY,  a  mode  of  speech,  or  writing, 
expressing  a  sense  contrary  to  what  the 
speaker  or  writer  means  to  convey.  When 
irony  is  .uttered,  the  dissimulation  is  gene- 
rally apparent  from  the  manner  of  speak- 
ing, which  may  be  either  accompanied  by 
an  arch  look  or  by  affected  gravity. 

IRRITABILITY,  in  medicine,  a.  pro- 
perty peculiar  to  muscles,  by  which  they 
contract  upon  the  application  of  certain 
stimuli,  without  a  consciousness  of  action. 
This  power  may  be  seen  in  the  tremulous 
contraction  of  muscles  when  lacerated,  or 
when  entirely  separated  from  the  body  in 
operations.  Even  when  the  body  is  dead 
to  .all  appearance,  and  the  nervous  power  is 
gone,  this  contractile  power  remains  till 
the  organization  yields,  and  begins  to  be 
dissolved.  Thus  there  is  a  great  distinc- 
tion between  the  irritability  of  muscles 
and  the  sensibility  of  nerves.  All  the  mus- 
cles of  voluntary  motion  answer  to  stimuli 


with  a  quick  and  forcible  contraction ;  and 
yet  they  hardly  feel  the  stimuli  by  which 
these  contractions  are  produced,  or,  at 
least,  they  do  not  convey  that  feeling  to 
the  brain.  There  is  no  consciousness  of 
present  stimulus  in  those  parts  which  are 
called  into  action  by  the  impulse  of  the 
nerves,  and  at  the  command  of  the  will :  so 
that  muscular  parts  have  all  the  irritability 
of  the  system,  with  but  little  feeling,  and 
that  little  owing  to  the  nerves  which  enter 
into  their  substance ;  while  nerves  have  all 
the  sensibility  of  the  system,  but  no  mo- 
tion. 

ISAIAH,  or  the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah,  a 
canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Isaiah  is  the  first  of  the  four  great  prophets, 
the  other  three  being  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
Daniel.  The  style  of  Isaiah  is  noble,  su- 
blime and  florid.  Grotius  calls  him  the 
Domosthenes  of  the  Hebrews.  He  had  the 
advantage,  above  the  other  prophets,  of  im- 
proving nis  diction  by  conversing  with  men 
of  the  greatest  learning  and  elocution ;  and 
this  added  a  sublimity,  force,  and  majesty 
to  what  he  said.  He  boldly  reproved  the 
vices  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
openly  displayed  the  judgments  of  God  that 
threatened  the  Jewish  nation ;  at  the  same 
time  denouncing  vengeance  on  the  Assy- 
rians, Egyptians,  Ethiopians,  Moabites, 
Edomitcs,  Syrians,  and  Arabians,  who  were 
instrumental  in  inflicting  those  judgments. 
He  foretold  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews 
from  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  by  the 
hands  of  Cyrus  king  of  Persia,  a  hundred 
years  before  it  came  to  pass ;  but  the  most 
remarkable  of  his  predictions  are  those  con- 
cerning the  Messiah,  in  which  he  not  only 
foretold  his  coming  in  the  flesh,  but  many 
of  the  great  and  memorable  circumstances 
of  his  life  and  death.  The  whole,  indeed, 
bears  the  stamp  of  genius  and  true  inspira- 
tion. 

ISCHIADIC,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  for 
that  rheumatic  affection  of  the  hip  called 
eciatiea. 

ISCHNOPH(yNIA,in  medicine,  a  shrill- 
ness of  the  voice ;  but  more  frequently  an 
impediment  or  hesitation  of  speech. 

IS'CHURY,  in  medicine,  a  stoppage  or 
suppression  of  urine. 

tS'ERINE,  a  mineral  of  an  iron  black 
colour,  and  of  a  splendid  metallic  lustre, 
occurring  in  small  obtuse  angular  grains. 

I'SIN  GLASS,  in  commerce,  a  substance, 
consisting  chiefly  of  gelatine,  which  is  found 
to  be  composed  of  the  sounds,  or  air-blad- 
ders, of  those  fish  from  which  this  mem- 
brane may  be  separated  with  sufficient  ease. 
The  sounds  of  freshwater  fish  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred, because  these  are  the  most  transpa- 
rent, flexible,  and  delicate ;  but  those  of  the 
cod  and  ling  are  collected  by  the  fishermen 
of  Newfoundland  aud  Iceland.  The  coarser 
sorts  of  isinglass  are  made  of  the  intestines 
of  the  fish.  The  preparation  of  isinglass, 
from  salt-water  fish,  is  merely  that  of  free- 
ing the  sound  from  the  membranes  out  of 
its  sides,  with  the  knife;  putting  it,  for  a 
few  minutes,  in  lime-water,  that  its  oily 
principle  may  be    absorbed;   and,  lastly, 
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washing  it  in  clean  water.  The  sounds  of 
fresh-water  fish  do  not  need  the  whole  of 
this  process.  The  vermicular  form  in  which 
isinglass  is  usually  seen,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  given  to  it  by  its  original  manu- 
facturers, the  Russians,  rather  to  conceal  its 
essence,  than  with  any  other  view.  Isin- 
glass boiled  in  milk  forms  a  mild,  nutri- 
tious jelly ;  and  when  flavoured  by  the  art 
of  the  cook,  is  blancmanger.  It  is  also  used 
in  fining  fermented  liquors,  and  for  various 
other  purposes. 

I8I4AMI8M,  the  practical  as  well  as  the 
doctrinal  tenets  of  the  Mohammedan  reli- 
gion, embracing  the  whole  of 'their  civil  and 
religious  polity. 

ISLAND  CRYSTAL,  a  transparent  stone 
of  the  nature  of  spar,  a  piece  of  which  laid 
upon  a  book,  every  letter  seen  through  it 
will  appear  double.  It  was  originally  found 
in  Iceland,  whence  it  was  called  Iceland  or 
Island  Crystal,  and  is  to  be  met  with  in 
France  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

ISOCHRONAL  or  ISOCHRONOUS, 
an  epithet  applied  to  the  vibrations  of  a 
pendulum,  i.  e.  performed  in  the  same  space 
of  time. 

ISOMORPH'OUS,  an  epithet  for  any 
admixture  capable  of  retaining  its  primi- 
tive form  in  a  compound. 

ISOPERIMETRICAL  FIG'URES,  such 
as  have  equal  perimeters  or  circumferences. 

ISOTOM1C,  in  music,  consisting  of  in- 
tervals, in  which  each  concord  is  alike  tem- 
pered, and  in  which  there  are  twelve  equal 
semitones. 

IS'SUANT,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for  a 
lion  or  other  beast  coming  out  of  the  bot- 
tom line  of  any  chief  or  fess. 

I8'8UE,  in  law,  the  legitimate  offspring 
of  parents.    Also,  the  profits  arising  from 

lands,  tenements,  fines,  &c The  point 

of  matter  at  istne  between  contending  par- 
ties in  a  suit,  is  when  a  thing  is  affirmed  on 

the  one  side,  and  denied  on  the  other. 

lata*,  in  medicine,  an  artificial  aperture, 
giving  vent  to  noxious  humours  in  the  body. 

ISTHMIAN  GAMES,  so  called  because 
they  were  celebrated  in  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth,  which  joins  the  Peloponnesus  to 
the  Continent,  at  the  temple  of  Isthmian 
Neptune,  which  was  surrounded  with  a 
thick  forest  of  pine.  They  were  originally 
held  in  the  night,  and  had  perhaps  fallen 
into  disuse,  when  Theseus  restored  them, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
day.  The  contests  were  of  the  same  kind 
as  at  the  Olympic  games ;  and  so  great  was 
the  concourse  at  these  games,  that  only  the 
principal  people,  of  the  most  remarkable 
cities,  could  have  place. 

ISTHMUS,  in  geography,  a  neck  or  nar- 
row slip  of  land  joining  a  peninsula  to  a 
continent,  as  the  isthmus  of  Corinth;  or 
by  which  two  continents  are  connected,  as 
the  isthmus  of  Darien,  which  connects 
North  and  South  America. 

ITAL'IAN,  a  native  of  Italy,  or  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  its  inhabitants.  The 
origin  of  this  beautiful  and  most  harmo- 
nious tongue,  is  involved  in  great  obscurity ; 
it  has,  however,  generally  been  supposed, 


that  the  Italian  originated  from  a  mixture 
of  the  classical  Latin  with  the  languages  of 
the  barbarians  who  overran  Italy ;  indeed, 
the  language  spoken  at  the  present  day  by 
the  well  educated  classes  is  essentially  a 
Latin  dialect.  "With  regard  to  the  general 
state  of  Italian  literature,  it  may  be  affirmed 
to  be  in  a  less  flourishing  state  than  that  of 
the  different  countries  by  which  Italy  is 
surrounded ;  yet  nowhere  have  more  illus- 
trious poets  appeared  than  those  of  which 
Italy  can  boast ;  while  she  stands  unrivalled 
among  the  moderns  for  her  sculptors,  her 
painters,  and  her  musicians. 

ITAL'ICS,  in  printing,  characters  or  let- 
ters (first  used  in  Italy)  which  stand  in- 
clining ;  thus— Italic;  and  which  are  often 
used  by  way  of  distinction  from  Roman 
letters,  for  emphasis,  antithesis,  or  some 
peculiar  importance  attached  to  the  words 
in  which  they  are  employed.— -Italicize, 
to  write  or  print  in  Italic  characters. 

ITALIC  SECT,  the  name  of  a  sect  of 
ancient  philosophers,  founded  by  Pytha- 
goras ;  so  called,  because  that  philosopher 
taught  in  Italy,  spreading  his  doctrines 
among  the  people  of  Tarentum,  Metapon- 
tus,  Heraclea,  &c 

PTORY,  the  tusks  and  teeth  of  the  ele- 
phant, and  of  the  walrus  or  sea-horse ;  a 
hard,  solid  substance,  of  a  fine  white  creamy 
colour,  and  greatly  esteemed  for  the  fine- 
ness of  its  grain,  and  the  high  polish  it  is 
capable  of  receiving.  That  of  India  loses 
its  colour  and  becomes  yellow ;  but  that  of 
Achem  and  Ceylon  is  free  from  this  imper- 
fection. Ivory  is  extensively  used  by  cutlers 
in  the  manufacture  of  handles  for  knives 
and  forks ;  by  miniature  painters  for  their 
tablets ;  by  turners,  in  making  numberless 
useful  and  ornamental  objects,  as  well  as 
for  chess-men,  billiard  balls,  toys,  &c. ;  also 
by  musical  and  philosophical  instrument 
makers;  comb-makers;  and  by  dentists  for 
making  artificial  teeth ;  for  which  last-men- 
tioned purpose  the  ivory  of  the  walrus  is 
preferred.  It  appears  that  no  less  than 
4000  male  elephants  are  annually  destroyed 
in  order  to  obtain  the  number  of  tusks 
which,  on  an  average,  are  imported  into  this 
country.  The  western  and  eastern  coasts 
of  Africa,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon, 
India,  and  the  countries  to  the  eastward  of 
the  straits  of  Malacca,  are  the  great  marts 
whence  supplies  of  ivory  are  derived. 

IVY,  in  botany,  a  parasitic  creeping 
shrub,  the  Htdera  kelia  of  Linnaeus.  The 
leaves  are  smooth  and  glossy,  varying  much 
in  form,  from  nearly  oval  to  five-lobed,  and 
their  perpetual  verdure  gives  the  plant  a 
very  beautiful  appearance.  It  clings  to  the 
sides  of  old  walls,  rocks,  &c.,  and  sometimes 
ascends  to  the  summit  of  the  tallest  trees. 
Ground  Ivy,  a  perennial  plant;  the  Gltcona 
hederaeea. 

IX'IA,  in  botany,  a  genua  of  plants,  class 
3  Triandria,  order  1  Monogynia.  The  spe- 
cies are  bulbs. 

IXO'RA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  4  Tetrandria,  order  1  Monogynia.  The 
species  are  perennials,  natives  of  the  East 
and  West  Indies. 
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J,  when  reckoned  a  distinct  letter,  as  it 
now  always  is,  (instead  of  I  being  substi- 
tuted for  it,  as  formerly),  is  the  teuth  in  the 
alphabet,  and  has  a  soft  sound  in  English, 
like  that  of  the  g  in  geniua;  as  jet,  jack, 
Jones. 

JAB'IRU,  in  ornithology,  an  aquatic  fowl 
of  the  crane  kind. 

JAC'AMAR,  in  ornithology,  a  description 
of  birds  arranged  by  Linnaeus  under  the 
genus  Alcedo,  oat  placed  by  Cuvier  in  a 
separate  genus,  Galbula.  They  are  about 
the  sice  of  a  lark,  and  hare  a  brilliant  plu- 
mage. There  are  several  species,  some  of 
which  are  natives  of  India,  bat  the  most 
beautiful  are  met  with  in  South  America. 

JA'CTNTH,  the  Hyaciwth  [which  see.] 

JACK,  in  mechanics,  a  well-known  en- 
gine of  common  use,  for  raising  great 
weights  of  any  kind.  The  ordinary  kitchen- 
jack  is  a  compound  engine,  in  which  the 
weight  is  the  power  applied  to  overcome 
the  friction  of  the  parts,  and  the  weight 
with  which  the  spit  is  charged;  and  in 
which  a  steady  and  uniform  motion  is  ob- 
tained by  means  of  the  fly. The  tmoke- 

jack  is  moved  by  a  fan  placed  horizontally 
in  the  chimney,  and,  being  carried  about 
perpetually  by  the  draught  of  the  Are,  re- 
quires no  winding  .up.—— Jack,  in  ichthy- 
ology, a  name  given  to  a  young  pike.— — 
The  male  of  certain  animals;  as  a  jacA-ass. 

Also,  a  nickname  or  diminutive  of  John. 

Jack  is  also  used  for  a  horse  or  wooden 

frame,  to  saw  timber  upon ;  for  a  coat  of 
mail,  and  likewise  the  garment  worn  over 
it;  for  the  small  bowl  which  serves  as  a 

mark  at  the  exercise  of  bowling,  Ac. 

Jack,  in  a  ship,  an  ensign  or  flag  hoisted  up 
at  the  sprit-sail  top-mast  head. 

JACKAL,  in  zoology,  the  Cants  aureu* 
of  Linnaeus;  a  beast  of  prey,  nearly  allied 
to  the  dog  and  fox.  It  rouses  other  beasts 
by  its  cry,  so  that  they  are  easily  taken  by 
the  lion,  whence  it  is  called  the  lion'i  pro- 
vider. Like  the  vulture  and  hyssna,  he  does 
not  require  living  prey  to  feed  upon ;  but 
wherever  there  is  an  animal  body  putrefy- 
ing, hit  nose  scents  it  at  a  great  distance, 
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J  A  C  K  DAW.  in  , -,  r . .  ■  *  iiology,  a  species  of 
cortms,  with  *  Mark  scut  grey  head,  and  the 
bo.lv,  wiag»,  awl  tsfl  i-f  *  glossy  black.  It 
is  a  gur pilous,  (lucvuli,  and  mischievous 
bird. 

JACOBIN,  a  name  given,  daring  the  re- 
volution in  France,  to  the  more  violent  ad- 
vocates for  republican  government.    The 


appellation  originated  in  the  circumstance, 
that  the  secret  meetings  of  that  party  were 
held  in  a  building  anciently  belonging  to 
the  Jacobin  monks  (an  order  of  Domini- 
cans), where  they  concerted  measures  to 
direct  the  proceedings  of  the  National  As- 
sembly. Hence  the  word  Jacobin  has  been 
applied  to  any  turbulent  demagogue  who 
opposes  government  in  a  secret  and  unlaw- 
ful manner.  The  Jacobin  club  had  the  fol- 
lowing origin :  Some  short  time  after  the 
American  revolution,  political  societies 
were  formed  in  Paris  (where  bureaux  <f*«- 

Srif,  or  associations  for  the  discussion  of 
terary  subjects,  had  previously  been  com- 
mon), in  which  political  subjects  were  de- 
bated, and  the  members  of  which  were  al- 
most universally  inclined  to  republicanism. 
At  first  their  real  object  was  studiously  con- 
cealed ;  but,  gathering  strength,  they  dis- 
played their  real  intentions.  Their  external 
symbol  was  a  red  cap ;  afterwards,  s  dirty 
dress  was  the  token  of  their  tantculottum. 
The  revolution  proceeded  rapidly;  similar 
societies  were  formed  in  nearly  all  the 
towns  in  France;  and  thus  it  became  en- 
abled to  direct  the  public  opinion.  In  1792, 
the  leading  club,  in  which  sometimes  more 
than  2500  members  convened,  kept  up  a 
correspondence  with  more  than  400  affiliat- 
ed societies,  and  the  number  of  Jacobins  in 
all  France  was  estimated  at  about  400,000. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  here,  however,  to  en- 
ter into  a-  history  of  these  execrable  terror- 
ists, but  merely  to  describe  them.  Though 
they  split  into  parties  and  denounced  each 
other,  yet  they  vied  with  each  other  in  sa- 
vage ferocity  and  a  blasphemous  contempt 
for  religion ;  their  malign  influence  accord- 
ingly extended  far  and  wide ;  and  there  is 
abundant  reason  to  believe  that  the  seed  of 
Jacobinism  continues  even  yet  to  produce, 
not  only  in  the  country  which  first  engen- 
dered it,  but  throughout  the  whole  civilized 
world,  that  rabid  and  ruthless  spirit  which 
wars  against  social  order,  and  is  conti- 
nually plotting  the  destruction  of  all  that 
is  holy,  wise,  or  venerable. 

JACOB'S  STAFF,  a  mathematical  in- 
strument for  taking  heights  and  distances. 

JACOBITE,  in  English  history,  a  parti- 
san or  adherent  of  James  II.  after  he  abdi- 
cated the  throne,  and  of  his  descendants ; 
consequently,  an  opposer  of  the  revolution 
of  1688,  in  favour  of  William  and  Mary. 

Jacobite,  in  church  history,  the  name 

of  two  sects  of  Christians,  in  Svria  and  the 
adjacent  countries.  They  hold  that  Jesus 
Christ  had  but  one  nature,  and  they  prac- 
tise circumcision  before  baptism. 

JACOBUS,  a  gold  coin  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  of  the  value  of  25*. 

JACTITATION  of  Marriage,  a  suit  in 
the  ecclesiastical  court,  when  one  of  the 
parties  declares  that  he  or  she  is  married, 
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which  if  the  other  party  deny,  and  no  ade- 
quate proof  of  the  marriage  be  brought, 
the  offending  party  is  enjoined  silence  on 
that  head. 

JADE,  in  mineralogy,  nephrite,  a  stone 
remarkable  for  its  hardness  and  tenacity; 
of  a  colour  more  or  less  green,  and  of  a  re- 
sinous or  oily  appearance  when  polished. 
It  ia  found  in  detached  masses  or  inhering 
in  rocks,  and  is  fusible  into  glass  or  enamel. 

JA'GUAR,  in  zoology,  the  tiger  of  the 
Brazils;  about  the  size  of  a  wolf,  brownish 
yellow,  with  black  spots;  very  fierce  and 
destructive  in  the  woods  of  that  country. 
His  favourite  prey  appears  to  be- the  larger 
quadrupeds,  such  as  oxen,  horses,  sheep, 
and  dogs.  When  he  has  made  choice  of  a 
victim,  he  springs  on  its  back,  and,  plac- 
ing one  of  his  paws  on  the  back  of  the  head, 
whilst  he  seizes  its  muzzle  with  the  other, 
twists  its  head  round  with  a  sudden  jerk, 
thereby  dislocating  its  spine,  and  thus  de- 
priving it  of  life. 

JAL'AP,  the  root  of  a  West  Indian  plant 
(the  convolvulus  jalapa),  an  herbaceous 
twining  vine,  of  a  black  colour  on  the  out- 
side, and  reddish  within,  with  resinous 
veins.  It  was  not  known  in  England  until 
after  the  discovery  of  America,  and  received 
its  name  from  Xalapa,  a  town  in  New  Spain. 
The  principal  constituent  parts  of  jalap  are 
resin  and  starch.  It  is  much  used  in  powder 
as  a  cathartic,  and  its  taste  is  exceedingly 
nauseous. 

JAMB,  in  architecture,  the  side-piece  or 
post  of  a  door ;  or  the  side-piece  of  a  fire- 
place. 

JANIZARIES,  or  JANISSARIES,  the 
appellation  given  to  the  grand  seignior's 
guard,  or  the  soldiers  of  the  Turkish  in- 
fantry. They  became  turbulent,  and  rising 
in  arms  against  the  sultan,  in  May,  1826, 
were  attacked,  defeated,  and  subsequently 
abolished,  and  their  places  supplied  by 
troops  trained  after  the  European  manner. 

JAN'SENISTS,  a  sect  of  Christians  who 
followed  the  opinions  of  Jansenius,  bishop 
of  Ypres,  in  France.  These  opinions  re- 
spected grace  and  predestination,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  Augustine. 

JANUARY,  the  first  month  of  the  year. 
Its  name  was  given  by  the  Romans,  from 
Janus,  the  divinity  who  presided  over  the 
new  year,  and  all  new  undertakings. 

JAPAN',  in  commerce,  a  mode  of  varnish- 
ing, first  learned  of  the  Japanese.  The  basis 
of  japan- varnishes  is  composed  of  seed-lac, 
resin,  and  spirit  of  wine.  To  this  is  added 
the  colour  required.  Figures  or  flowers, 
upon  the  japan,  should  be  executed  with 
coloured  varnish ;  but  oil,  which  cannot  be 
lasting,  is  frequently  substituted.  All  bo- 
dies, the  substance  of  which  is  firm,  may  be 
japanned.  Paper  is  too  flexible,  unless  un- 
der the  form  of  "papier  mach6."  The 
manufacture  of  japanned  goods,  as  tea- 
trays,  candlesticks,  snuff-boxes,  &c.  is  car- 
ried on  to  a  very  great  extent  at  Birming- 
ham ;  and  at  Bilston  and  Wolverhampton  it 
also  furnishes  employment  for  many  hands. 

JAPAN-EARTH,  Terra  Japonica,  or  Ca- 
techu, a  combination  of  gummy  and  resi- 


nous matter,  obtained  from  the  juice  of  a 
species  of  palm-tree. 

JARGCrNIA,  in  mineralogy,  a  species  of 
earth  found  in  the  gem  jargon.  In  one 
hundred  parts  of  jargon,  Elaproth  has  found 
sixty-eight  of  this  earth,  which  possesses 
peculiar  properties.  It  is  of  a  gray  or  green- 
ish white  colour. 

JAS'MINE,  in  botany,  a  well  known 
beautiful  shrub,  the  Jatminum  officinale  of 
Linnaeus,  the  flowers  of  which  are  highly 
fragrant,  and  afford,  by  distillation,  an  es- 
sential oil,  which  is  much  esteemed  in  Italy 
to  rub  paralytic  limbs,  and  in  the  cure  of 
rheumatic  pains.  There  are  thirty  known 
species  of  this  shrub. 

JAS'PER,  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  of 
stones,  of  the  siliceous  class,  being  a  sub- 
species of  rhomboidal  quartz.  It  is  of  a 
complex  irregular  structure,  of  great  va- 
riety of  colours,  and  emulating  the  appear- 
ance of  the  finer  marbles,  or  semipellucid 
gems.  The  great  characteristic  of  jaspers 
is,  that  they  all  readily  strike  fire  with  steel, 
and  make  not  the  least  effervescence  with 
aquafortis. 

JAS'PI  CA'MEA,  in  natural  history,  the 
dull,  broad- zoned,  green  and  white  camea; 
being  a  very  elegant  species  much  resem- 
bling the  common  camea  in  all  things  but 
colour. 

JAS'PONYX,  in  mineralogy,  the  purest 
horn-coloured  onyx,  with  beautiful  green 
zones,  composed  of  genuine  matter  of  the 
finest  jaspers. 

JATRO'PHA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  21  Monacia,  order  8  Monadel- 
phia.  One  species  (the  Jatropha  Manihot 
or  Manioc)  abounds  with  a  milky  juice,  and 
every  part,  when  raw,  is  a  fatal  poison.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  poisonous  quality  is  de- 
stroyed by  heat;  hence  the  root  is  boiled 
with  meat,  pepper,  &c  into  a  wholesome 
soup,  and  what  remains  after  expressing 
the  juice,  is  formed  into  cakes  or  meal,  the 
principal  food  of  the  inhabitants.  This 
plant,  which  is  a  native  of  three  quarters  of 
the  globe,  is  one  of  the  most  advantageous 
gifts  of  Providence,  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  innumerable  preparations  of  an 
economical  nature.  [A  farther  and  more 
detailed  account  of  this  remarkable  plant 
will  be  found  in  the  article  Manioc.] 

JAUNDICE,  a  disease  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity  is,  that  the  whole 
skin  becomes  yellow.  It  proceeds  from 
some  affection  of  the  liver  and  gall-blad- 
der; and  is  often  superinduced  by  long 
continuance  of  melancholy  and  painful 
emotions. 

JAY,  in  ornithology,  the  Corvus  glauda- 
rius;  the  upper  feathers  of  the  wings  are 
blue,  variegated  with  black  and  white. 
Jays  are  lively,  petulant,  and  rapid  in  their 
movements;  exceedingly  noisy;  and,  like 
their  kindred,  the  magpie  and  jackdaw, 
they  can  be  taught  a  variety  of  words  and 
harsh  grating  sounds. 

JEAL'OUSY,  that  paiuful  state  of  uneasi- 
ness which  arises  from  the  fear  that  a  rival 
may  rob  us  of  the  affection  of  one  whom  we 
love,  or  the  suspicion  that  he  has  already 
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done  it.  In  a  more  extended  sense,  jea- 
tousy  mar  be  said  to  be  allied  to  ewtjf ;  for 
jealousy  is  awakened  by  whatever  may  ex- 
alt others,  or  give  them  pleasures  and  ad- 
vantages which  we  desire  for  ourselves.  It 
may  also  have  a  more  liberal  interpretation, 
as  an  earnest  concern  or  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  others.  Such  was  Paul's  godly 
jealouty  for  the  Corinthians. 

JEHOVAH,  one  of  the  Scripture  names 
of  God,  signifying  the  Being  who  is  self- 
existent,  and  gives  existence  to  others. 
This  is  the  awful  and  ineffable  name  of  the 
God  of  Israel,  which  was  revealed  to 
Moses ;  denoting  Him  who  is,  who  was,  and 
who  is  to  come. 

JEL'LY,  the  mucilaginous  substance 
that  is  obtained,  by  decoction,  from  all  the 
soft  and  white  parts  of  animals,  such  as  the 
membranes,  tendons,  ligaments,  Ac    [See 

GbIATIBB.] 

JEMIDAR,  in  military  affairs,  a  black 
officer,  who  has  the  same  rank  as  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  East  India  Company's  service. 

JESS'ED,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for  a 
hawk  or  falcon  having  jesses  or  straps  of 
leather  to  tie  the  bells  on  the  legs,  which 
are  generally  of  a  different  tincture. 

JE8'UITS,  or  the  Socibtt  or  Jbsus,  an 
order  in  the  Romish  Church,  political  and 
religious,  corresponding  with  a  chief  at 
Rome,  and  possessing  great  influence  in  all 
countries  where  they  are  tolerated.  This 
society  was  instituted  by  Ignatius  Loyola, 
a.d.  1540.  It  was  a  religious  body,  with  a 
military  constitution.  Its  superior  was  call- 
ed its  general ;  and  his  government  was 
despotic.  Unlike  other  communities  of 
monks,  the  duties  of  this  were  to  be  per- 
formed in  active  life ;  its  object  being  uni- 
versal empire.  By  every  exertion  of  talent, 
by  every  useful  work,  by  every  public  vir- 
tue, and  by  every  private  intrigue,  it  sought 
to  attain  an  imperious  ascendancy  over 
mankind.  Its  ostensible  aim  was  to  rectify 
every  disorder  in  society;  and  the  means 
by  which  this  was  to  be  effected,  was  the 
possession  of  unlimited  power.    Had  the 

K raits  succeeded  in  their  plan,  they  must 
ve  become  the  scourge  of  mankind ;  as  it 
happened,  they  were  checked,  by  those  with 
whose  interests  they  interfered,  while  their 
colossal  growth  was  jet  in  a  state  of  in- 
fancy. No  other  religious  order  affords  a 
parallel  to  this ;  for,  while  those  who  give 
themselves  only  to  devotion  and  religious 
contemplation  present  few  distinguishing 
traits,  the  society  of  Jesus  early  raised  it- 
self to  a  degree  of  historical  importance  un- 
paralleled in  its  kind.  Their  privileges  and 
immunities  were  almost  unbounded;  and 
they  were  exempt  from  all  episcopal  and 
civil  jurisdiction  and  taxes,  so  that  they  ac- 
knowledged no  authority  but  that  of  the 
pope  and  the  superiors  of  their  order.  The 
order  was  expelled  in  England  in  1604 ;  Ve- 
nice, 1606;  Portugal,  1769;  Prance,  1764; 
Spain  and  Sicily,  1767;  and  abolished,  by 
Clement  XIV.,  1773.  It  has  since,  how- 
ever, been  restored;  and,  strange  to  say, 
that  even  in  this  Protestant  country  (such 
is  the  tolerating  spirit  of  the  British  con- 


stitution) they  have  a  college  at  Stony- 
hurst,  near  Preston  in  Lancashire,  with  an 
academy  of  500  pupils,  and  several  smaller 
boarding-schools,  from  which  they  carry 
on,  with  success,  the  propagation  of  the 
Catholic  faith. 

JET,  in  natural  history,  a  solid,  dry, 
opaque,  inflammable  substance,  found  in 
large  detached  masses,  of  a  fine  and  regu^ 
lar  structure,  having  a  grain  like  that  of 
wood,  splitting  more  easily  horizontally 
than  in  any  other  direction,  very  light,  mo- 
derately hard,  not  fusible,  but  readily  in- 
flammable, and  burning  a  long  time  with  a 
fine  greenish  flame.  It  takes  a  good  po- 
lish, attracts  light  substances,  and  appears 
to  be  electric,  like  amber ;  hence  it  has 
been  called  black  amber.  It  is  frequently 
used  for  ornamental  purposes,  buttons, 
bracelets,  snuff-boxes,  &c.  Some  mineralo- 
gists consider  it  intermediate  between  coal 
and  bituminous  wood. 

JET  D*EAU  (Frtnek).  in  hydraulics,  ar- 
tificial fountains,  made  by  compressed  air, 
and  forced,  by  a  syringe,  into  a  vessel  formed 
for  the  porpose.  A  jet  of  any  kgid  being 
fixed  where  the  syringe  was,  the  fountain, 
when  the  cock  is  turned,  will  play  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  according  as  more  or  less 
air  is  forced  into  the  vessel. 

JETTY,  a  small  pier  or  projection  into  a 
river  for  narrowing  it,  and  raising  the  wa- 
ter above  that  place. 

JEU  D'ESPRIT  (Frtnekh  a  witticism, 
or  unexpected  association  or  ideas. 

JEWS,  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  once 
an  independent  tribe  in  Palestine,  but  dis- 
persed by  the  Romans;  yet  still  distin- 
guished by  their  religionjpeculiar  pursuits, 
and  primitive  customs.  They  are  the  nego- 
tiators of  money  between  all  nations,  and 
everywhere  distinguished  for  their  success- 
ful enterprise  and  accumulations  of  wealth. 
They  have,  however,  lost  the  distinction  of 
twelve  tribes,  though  perhaps  more  nume- 
rous than  at  any  period.  [See  Judaism.] 

JEWS'-HARP,  an  instrument  of  music, 
of  a  very  imperfect  character,  which,  placed 
between  the  teeth  and  by  means  of  a  spring 
struck  by  the  finger,  gives  a  sound  which 
is  modulated  by  the  breath.  By  some  it 
has  been  called  ihtjaw's-harp,  because  the 
place  where  it  is  played  upon  is  between 
the  jaws. 

JEW'S'-STONE,  the  elevated  spine  of  a 
very  large  egg-shaped  sea-urchin  petrified. 
Its  colour  is  a  pale  dusky  gray,  with  a  tinge 
of  dusky  red. 

JIB,  the  foremost  sail  of  a  ship,  extended 
from  the  outer  end  of  the  Jib-boom  towards 
the  fore-top-mast-head.  In  sloops  it  is  on 
the  bowsprit,  and  extends  towards  the  lower 
mast-head.  Beyond  the  jib-boom  is  some- 
times extended  the  flying  jib-boom. 

JIBAY'A,  in  zoology,  an  American  ser- 
pent of  the  largest  kind. 

JIGGER,  in  a  ship,  a  rope  of  about  five 
feet  long,  with  a  block  at  one  end  and  a 
sheave  at  the  other,  used  to  hold  on  the 
cable  when  it  is  heaved  into  the  ship  by 
the  windlass. 

JOB,  or  the  book  of  Job,  a  canonical  book 
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of  the  Old  Testament,  containing  the  nar- 
rative of  a  series  of  misfortunes  which  hap- 
Eened  to  a  man  named  Job,  as  a  trial  of 
is  patience  and  fortitude;  together  with 
conferences  which  he  held  with  his  several 
friends  on  the  subject  of  bis  misfortunes, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  restored 
to  happiness.  Many  of  the  Jewish  Rab- 
bins pretend  that  this  relation  is  purely  a 
fiction :  others  think  it  a  simple  narrative 
of  a  matter  of  fact ;  while  a  third  class  of 
critics  acknowledge  that  the  ground-work 
of  the  story  is  true,  but  that  it  is  written  in 
a  poetical  style,  and  decorated  with  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  to  render  the  narration 
more  profitable  and  interesting.  8uch  is 
the  opinion  of  Grotius,  who  supposed  that 
the  events  recorded  in  it  happened  in  Ara- 
bia, while  the  Hebrews  wandered  in  the 
desert.  The  whole  narrative  is  character- 
ized by  simplicity  of  manner  and  intensity 
of  feeling,  combined  with  pure  and  lofty 
sentiments,  illustrating,  in  a  striking  man- 
ner, the  nature  of  man  and  the  providence 
of  God. 

JOHN  (St.)  THE  EVANGELI8T,  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name, 
of  the  book  of  Revelations,  which  he  wrote 
while  an  exile  in  the  isle  of  Patmos,  and  of 
three  Epistles.  He  was  emphatically 
called  "the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved/' 
and  he  was  one  of  the  most  pure  and  esti- 
mable characters  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament. 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  the  inspired 
harbinger  of  the  Messiah.  His  seal,  as 
one  who  came  to  "  prepare  the  way"  of  a 
greater  and  more  glorious  prophet,  was 
equalled  only  by  his  self-denial  and  humi- 
lity. He  at  last  fell  a  victim  to  his  inde- 
pendence and  severe  virtues,  being  be- 
headed by  order  of  Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch 
of  Galilee,  to  gratify  a  vindictive  woman. 
His  disciples  are  said  to  have  been  the 
founders  of  the  sect  of  8abians. 

JOIN'ER,  a  mechanic  who  makes  and 
fits  together  the  several  pieces  of  wood 
which  have  been  prepared  for  each  other. 
He  differs  from  the  carpenter,  inasmuch  aa 
he  does  the  finer  work,  that  requires  more 
skill. 

JOINT,  in  anatomy,  the  place  where  any 
bone  is  articulated  or  joined  with  another. 
Joint,  in  masonry,  the  separation  be- 
tween the  stones  which  is  filled  with  mor- 
tar.  In  joinery,    the  parts  where  two 

pieces  of  wood  join. In  botany,  the  knot 

m  the  stalk  of  a  plant. Also,  a  limb 

that  is  cut  from  the  carcass  of  an  animal 
by  a  butcher. 

JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES,  com- 
mercial associations,  having  a  stock  or  fund 
formed  by  the  union  of  several  shares  from 
different  persons.  In  such  associations 
the  shareholders  gain  or  lose  according  to 
the  number  of  shares  they  hold.  In  an 
article  generally  favourable  to  "joint-stock 
companies,"  in  the  "  Conversations  Lexi- 
con6 (Glasgow  edition),  it  is  remarked, 
that "  whatever  their  form,  and  however 
extensive  or  limited  the  liability  of  their 
members,  these  companies  are  subject  to 


one  abuse,  which  grows  out  of  their  very 
nature  and  constitution,  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  wholly  prevented.  They  are  liable 
to  be  used  by  fraudulent  or  over-sanguine 
people,  as  bubble*.  The  fact  of  their  being 
subject  to  such  perversion,  produces  a 
strong  and  unjust  prejudice  against  them 
in  the  minds  of  many  persons.  There  is  no 
institution  or  form  of  association  that  is 
free  from  abuses  and  perversions.  The  en- 
gines of  greatest  power  act  the  most  de- 
structively when  their  powers  are  wrongly 
directed,  or  when  they  are  deranged  in 
their  action ;  but  this  is  no  ground  of  argu- 
ment against  making  use  of  them.  It  is 
only  a  reason  for  precautions  and  regula- 
tions."—Vtet  South-Sha  Bubbi.b.1 

JOINT-TEN'ANCY,  in  law,  a  tenure  of 
estate  by  unity  of  interest,  title,  time,  and 
possession. 
\  JOINTURE,  in  law,  a  wife's  separate 
estate,  secured  by  will,  or  by  marriage 
settlement.  In  other  cases  the  wife  inhe- 
rits one  third. 

JO'NAH,  prophecy  of,  a  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  it  is  related 
that  Jonah,  about  the  year  771  b.  c,  was 
ordered  to  go  and  prophesy  the  destruction 
of  the  Ninevites,  on  account  of  their  wick- 
edness. But  instead  of  obeying  the  divine 
command,  he  embarked  for  Tarshish,  when 
a  tempest  arising,  the  mariners  drew  lots 
to  determine  who  was  the  cause  of  it,  and 
as  the  lot  fell  to  him  he  was  thrown  into 
the  sea,  and  was  swallowed  by  a  great  fish, 
which,  after  three  days,  cast  bun  on  the 
shore.  After  this  he  boldly  preached  to  the 
people  of  Nineveh,  and  predicted  their  de- 
struction ;  but  which,  on  account  of  their 
repentance,  was  averted.  Jonah,  dreading 
the  suspicion  which  might  attach  to  him 
as  a  false  prophet,  retired  to  a  mountain  at 
a  distance  from  the  city,  where  he  learnt 
the  folly  and  unreasonableness  of  his  own 
discontent.  It  may  be  observed  that  some 
critics  consider  this  book  as  a  collection  of 
traditions,  collected  after  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh,  while  others  treat  it  as  a  mere 
allegorical  poem. 

JON'QUlL,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Narcissus,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
either  single  or  double,  and  are  much  es- 
teemed for  their  sweet  scent.  ' 

JOSHUA,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  containing  a  history  of  the  wars 
and  transactions  of  the  person  whose  name 
it  bears.  This  book  is  divisible  into  three 
parts,  the  first  of  which  is  a  history  of  the 
conquest  of  Canaan:  the  second,  which 
begins  with  the  12th  chapter,  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  that  country,  and  the  division  of  it 
among  the  tribes:  and  the  third,  com- 
prised in  the  last  two  chapters,  contains 
the  renewal  of  the  covenant  which  he 
caused  the  Israelites  to  make,  and  the 
death  of  their  victorious  leader. 

JOUR'NAL,  any  book  in  which  is  kept 
an  account  of  what  passes  in  the  day. — "It 
is  singular,"  says  Byron,  "  how  soon  we 
lose  the  impression  of  what  ceases  to  be 
constantly  before  us:  a  year  impairs;  a 
i  lustre  obliterates."    We  would  not,  indeed, 
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recommend  persona  to  keep  a  record  of  all 
the  trivial  occurrences  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  nor  to  All  a  book  with  sentimental 
twaddle  or  common-place  conversation;  but 
a  brief  journal  of  useful  mcta,  date*,  de- 
scriptions, &c.  may  afford  both  interesting 
and  valuable  reminiscences  in  future  years, 

and  will  well  repay  the  trouble. Journal, 

in  merchants'  accounts,  a  book  wherein 
every  thing  is  posted  out  of  the  waste-book. 

Among  publishers  and  booksellers,  a 

periodical  work,  either  daily,  weekly,  or 
monthly,  &c  — —  In  navigation,  a  book 
wherein  is  kept  an  account  of  the  ship's 
coursei  winds,  weather,  &c. 

JCBILBE,  a  grand  festival  celebrated 
every  fiftieth  year,  by  the  Jews,  in  comme- 
moration of  their  deliverance  out  of  Egypt. 
At  this  festival,  which  waa  a  season  ofjoy, 
all  debta  were  to  be  cancelled;  all  bond- 
servants were  aet  free;  all  slaves  or  cap* 
tives  were  released ;  and  all  estates  which 
had  been  sold  reverted  to  the  original  pro- 
pnetora  or  their  descendants. In  imita- 
tion of  the  Jewish  jubilee,  the  Romish 
church  instituted  a  year  of  jubilee,  during 
which  the  popes  grant  plenary  indulgences, 
fte. 

JUDAISM,  the  religious  doctrines  and 
ritee  of  the  Jews,  a  people  of  Judah,  or 
Judea.  These  doctrines  and  ritca  are  de- 
tailed in  the  five  books  of  Moaea,  hence 
called  tie  few.  The  Caraitee  acknowledge 
no  other;  but  the  Rabbinittt,  the  second  of 
the  two  sects  of  Jews,  add  those  inculcated 
by  the  talmud.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  religious  creed  of  the  Jews : 
1,  that  God  is  the  creator  and  active  sup- 
porter of  all  things ;  2,  that  God  is  onb, 
and  eternally  unchangeable;  3,  that  God  ia 
incorporeal,  and  cannot  have  any  material 
properties ;  4,  that  God  shall  eternally  sub- 
sist ;  6,  that  God  is  alone  to  be  worshipped ; 
6,  that  whatever  has  been  taught  by  the 
prophets  ia  true;  ^,  that  Moses  is  the 
head  and  father  of  all  contemporary  doc- 
tore,  and  of  all  those  who  lived  before  and 
ahall  live  after  him:  8,  that  the  law  waa 
given  by  Moaea;  9,  that  the  law  ahall  al- 
ways exist,  and  never  be  altered ;  10,  that 
God  knows  all  the  thoughts  and  actions  of 
man ;  11,  that  God  will  reward  the  observ- 
ance and  punish  the  breach  of  his  law; 
13,  that  the  Messiah  is  to  come,  though  he 
tarry  a  long  time ;  and,  13,  that  there  shall 
be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  when  God 
shall  think  fit.  These  doctrines,  commonly 
received  by  the  Jews  to  this  day,  were 
drawn  up  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  by  the  famous  Jewish  rabbi  Mai- 
monides. 

JUDGE,  an  officer  who  decides  causes 
and  prosecutions  at  law.  In  the  British 
polity,  the  title  judge  is  retained,  where,  it 
should  seem,  that  of  president  would  more 
truly  express  the  functions  of  the  officer 
who  bears  it.  In  chancery,  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  and  in  the  court  of  admi- 
ralty, the  judge  really  judges;  but  in  the 
courts  of  law,  civil  and  criminal,  the  Juror* 
are  the  actual  judges.  There  the  judge,  as 
he  ia  denominated,  performs  a  very  impor- 


tant duty,  but  he  does  not  judge.  He 
maintains  the  law,  he  puts  the  evidence 
and  pleadings  in  a  compendious  point  of 
view ;  but  he  submits  the  question  otjudg- 
sunt  to  the  jury. — In  England  there  are 
commonly  said  to  be  twelve  judges,  namely, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench ; 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas ;  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exche- 
quer ;  the  three  Puisne  or  inferior  Judgea 
of  the  two  first  courts;  and  the  Puisne 
Barons  of  the  latter  court.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tices are  installed  or  placed  on  the  bench 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Puisne 
Judges  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
Chief  Justices. 

JUDGES,  thb  Book  or,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  called  from 
its  relating  the  state  of  the  Israelitea  under 
the  administration  of  many  illustrious  per- 
sona who  were  called  judges,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  both  the  civil  and 
military  governors  of  the  people.  The 
power  of  the  judges  extended  to  affairs  of 
peace  and  war.  They  were  protectors  of 
the  laws,  defenders  of  religion,  avengers  of 
all  Crimea ;  but  they  could  make  no  lawa, 
nor  impose  any  new  burthens  upon  the 
people.  They  lived  without  pomp  or  reti- 
nue, unless  their  own  fortunes  enabled 
them  to  do  it ;  for  the  revenues  of  their 
office  consisted  in  voluntary  presents  from 
the  people.  They  continued  from  the  death 
of  Joshua  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Saul. 

JUDGMENT,  in  metaphysics,  a  faculty 
of  the  aoul,  whereby  it  compares  ideas,  and 
perceives  their  agreement  or  disagreement. 
— ^In  law,  the  sentence  or  doom  pro- 
nounced in  any  cause,  civil  or  criminal,  by 
the  judge  or  court  by  which  it  ia  tried. 
Judgments  are  either  interlocutory,  that  ia, 
given  in  the  middle  of  a  cause  on  some  in- 
termediate point,  or  final,  so  as  to  put  an 
end  to  the  action. 

JUDICES  SELECTI,  in  Roman  anti- 
quities, were  persons  summoned  by  the 
praetor,  to  give  their  verdict  in  criminal 
matters  in  the  Roman  courts,  as  juries  do 
in  ours.  No  person  "could  be  regularly  ad- 
mitted into  this  number  rill  he  was  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  Sortitia  Judieutn,  or  im- 
panelling the  jury,  waa  the  office  of  the 
Judex  (butstionis,  and  was  performed  after 
both  parties  were  come  into  court,  for  each 
had  a  right  to  reject  or  challenge  whom 
they  pleased,  others  being  substituted  in 
their  room. 

JUGULA'RES,  in  ichthyology,  an  order 
of  fishes  in  the  Linnasan  system,  including 
those  that  have  the  ventral  fins  placed  be- 
fore the  pectoral,  as  the  cod,  the  whiting, 
the  haddock,  &c 

JUGULAR  VEINS,  in  anatomy,  veins 
which  run  from  the  head  down  the  aides  of 
the  neck,  and  are  divided,  from  their  situ- 
ation, into  external  and  internal.  The  ex- 
ternal, or  superficial  jugular  vein,  receives 
the  blood  from  the  frontal  angular,  tem- 
poral, auricular,  sublingual,  and  occipital 
veins.  The  internal,  or  deep-seated  jugular 
vein,  receives  the  blood  from  the  lateral 
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sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  the  laryngeal 
and  pharyngeal  veins.  Both  jugulars  unite, 
and  form,  with  the  subclavian  vein,  the 
superior  vena  cava,  which  terminates  in 
the  superior  part  of  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart. 

JU'JUBE,  a  half-dried  fruit  of  the  plum 
kind ;  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  olive, 
the  produce  of  the  Rhamnu*  zixypku*  of  Lin- 
naeus. Jujubes,  when  in  perfection,  have  an 
agreeable  sweet  taste,  and  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe,  where  they  are  common, 
they  make  an  article  of  food  in  their  recent 
state,  and  of  medicine  when  half  dried. 

JULIAN  PE'BIOD,  in  chronology,  signi- 
fies a  revolution  of  7980  years,  which  arises 
from  multiplying  the  solar  cycle,  the  cycle 
of  the  moon,  and  the  cycle  of  induction  into 
one  another.  This  period  is  of  great  use, 
as  the  standard  and  general  receptacle  of 
all  other  epochas,  periods,  and  cycles :  into 
this  as  into  a  large  ocean,  all  the  streams  of 
time  discharge  themselves,  yet  so  as  not  to 
lose  their  peculiar  characters ;  and  had  his- 
torians remarked  the  number  of  each  cycle 
in  each  year  respectively,  there  could  have 
been  no  dispute  about  the  time  of  any  ac- 
tion or  event  in  past  ages. — When  the 
Christian  era  commenced  4713  years  of  the 
Julian  period  were  elapsed,  4713  therefore 
being  added  to  the  year  of  our  Lord,  will 
give  the  year  of  the  Julian  period. 

JULY',  the  seventh  month  of  the  year. 
It  was  the  fifth  month  of  the  old  Roman 
year,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Quintili*; 
but  received  the  name  of  July  in  compli- 
ment to  Julius  Csssar,  who  reformed  the 
calendar,  in  such  a  manner,  that  this  month 
stood  as  it  does  now  with  ns,  the  seventh 
in  order. 

Jt'NCFS,  in  botany,,  a  penw*  erf  plants, 
class  f\  Ii£*aiutriat  order  1  Man&ffynm,  The 
species  c 


of  different  kind*  erf  rushes, 
and  are  mnniy  perennials, 

JUNE,  the  sixth  month  of  the  year,  in 
whi'ii  is  the  .  .Mr  hit  -m!-!:---  ,  3i  '.<■'.  the 
fourth  month  of  the  old  IWinn  yesr,  but 
the  sixth  of  the  year  as  reformed  b)  Niuna 
and  Julius  L'cur,  Sume  suppose  it  re- 
ceived its  name  in  honour  of  Junius  Bru- 
tus. It  was  looked  upon  as  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Mercury. 

J  U'N  I P  E  B-T  R  E  E,  the  Juniper**  com- 
muni*,  the  berries  of  which  are  esteemed 
as  a  stomachic,  carminative,  and  diuretic. 
From  this  tree  has  also  been  obtained  a 
concrete  resin,  which  has  been  called  san- 
darach  or  gum  juniper.  It  exudes  in  white 
drops,  more  transparent  than  mastic.  It 
is  almost  totally  soluble  in  alcohol,  with 
which  it  forms  a  white  varnish  that  dries 
speedily.  Reduced  to  powder,  it  is  called 
pounce,  which  prevents  ink  from  sinking 
into  paper  where  erasures  have  been  made. 

The  Juniper**  lycia  is  the  plant  which 

affords  the  true  frankincense  (olibanum). 
In  ancient  times  it  was  in  great  repute  as 
a  medicine  for  affections  of  the  head  and 
breast ;  but  it  is  now  superseded  by  myrrh, 

&c. Juniperu*  tabina,  or   Savin,  is  a 

powerful  and  active  medicine,  particularly 
in  promoting  the  fluid  secretions ;  but  its 


heating  qualities  render  it  hurtful,  unless 
used  with  the  greatest  caution. 

JUTITER,  in  astronomy,  the  largest  of 
the  nlanets,  and  the  most  brilliant  ex- 
cepting the  planet  Venus.  Jupiter  revolves 
about  the  sun  at  the  distance  of  493  mil- 
lions of  miles  from  that  body,  and  his  peri- 
odical revolution  is  estimated  at  4330  days, 
14  hours,  39  min.,  2  sec,  or  about  twelve 
of  our  years.  His  longest  diameter  is 
nearly  90,000  miles  in  length;  and  the 
length  of  his  day  and  night  is  equal  to 
somewhat  less  than  ten  of  our  hours.  It 
has  therefore  been  calculated  that  this 
planet  move*  in  his  crhit  nl  the  rate  of 
25,000  miles  m  an  hour,  and  that  hii  equa- 
torial parts  nrf  curried  as  swiftly  as  this 
round  the  rms,  wtuch  it  £&  times  faster 
than  the  similar  parts  of  cor  earth.  Jupiter 
is  surrounded  with  what  are  called  by  us 
his  tones  or  ln-lr^  hut  which  hare  been 
supposed  to  be  rluudj.  The  aiJ*  of  Jupiter 
is  so  nearlv  jiiTp^tidiculv  (n  the  plana  of 
his  orbit  that  he  hai  little  change  al  sea- 
sons. The  difference  in  the  length  of  his 
polar  and  enuatnrml  diameters  t*  equal  to 
6000  miles, i lie  runner  being  to  (Jil-  lutti-ras 
12  to  13.  This  is  evidently  occasioned  by 
the  quick  motion  round  Jus  axis,  J  u  niter 
has  four  saU'lbirt,  revolving  about  laLm; 
these  are  frequently  eclipsed  in  the  shadow 
of  their  nrmimy,  of  hidden  behind:  bis 
body,  ana  the  great  subserviency  of  these 
eclipses  to  geography  and  navigation,  has 
occasioned  the  motions  of  the  satellites  to 
be  very  carefully  observed. 

JURI8CON'8ULT,  a  master  of  Roman 
jurisprudence,  who  was  consulted  on  the 
mterpretation  of  the  laws. 

JURISDICTION,  in  its  most  general 
seme,  is  the  power  to  make,  declare,  nr  np- 

Slj  the  law  ;  when  confined  to  the  judiciary 
epArtment,  it  Is  h  hat  we  irTrflrniMll  the 
judicial  power,  the  right  or  sdministejing 
justice  through  the  laws,  Inferior  courta 
nave  jun  sib  n  ion  of  debt  and  trespass,  o*  of 
smaller  uffeurei  ;  the  supreme  courts  hare 
junsdiction  of  tn'osmi,  murder*  and  other 

Jl'niSPRr'P'F'NCli:,  the  science  which 
gives  a  knowledge  of  (lie  law*,  customs, 
and  rights  of  M  in  a  state  or  community, 
necessary  for  the  due  administration  of 
justice— a  mo-st  important  and  highly  oie- 
ful  study. 

JU'BY,  in  law,  a  certain  number  or  per- 
sons, sworn  to  decide  justly  on  the  matter 
before  them.  Tin1  origin  of  the  trial  by  jn ry 
has  been  traced  bsea  in  a  very  early  pernio1 
in  British  hbiury,  und  seems,  indeed,  in 
some  form,  to  have  been  used  time  out  of 
mind.  The  constitution  of  England,  in 
commit  tine  the  administration  of  justice 
to  the  hands  of  juries,  has  subjected  them 
to  no  restraint  thai  can  prevent  the  free 
discharge  of  their  duty.  They  are  to  de- 
cide, not  onlv  npuil  ibc  fact,  hut  upon  the 
criminality  oi  me  m-k  It  H  wu  m  «»• 
tablished  maxim,  that  a  juror,  in  giving 
his  verdict,  is  to  be  governed  by  nothing 
but  his  own  opinion.  Chief-justice  Hales 
has  the  following  passage  in  his  History 
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of  the  Common  Law  of  England,  chap. 
12.  \  11.  "  In  this  recess  of  the  jury,  they 
are  to  consider  their  evidence,  to  weigh  the 
credibility  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  force 
and  efficacy  of  their  testimonies ;  wherein, 
as  I  before  said,  they  are  not  precisely 
bound  to  the  rules  of  the  civil  law,  vis.  to 
have  two  witnesses  to  prove  every  fact, 
unless  it  be  in  cases  of  treason,  nor  to  re- 
ject one  witness,  because  he  is  single;  or 
always  to  believe  two  witnesses,  if  the  pro- 
bability of  the  fact  does  upon  other  circum- 
stances reasonably  encounter  them;  for  the 
trial  is  not  here  simply  by  witnesses,  but 
by  jury;  nay,  it  may  so  fall  out,  that  a  jury 
upon  their  own  knowledge  may  know  a 
thing  to  be  false,  that  a  witness  swore  to 
be  true,  or  may  know  a  witness  to  be  in- 
competent or  incredible,  though  nothing 
be  objected  against  him— and  may  give 
their  verdict  accordingly."  It  is  a  striking 
and  pleasing  observation  of  De  Lolme,  that 
"  the  consequence  of  the  institution  of  Ju- 
ries is,  that  no  man  in  England  ever  meets 
the  man  of  whom  he  can  say,  '  that  man 
has  a  power  to  decide  upon  my  death  or 
life/"  Juries  are  of  several  kinds ;  among 
these,  there  are,  in  the  polity  of  Britain, 
grand  and  petty  juries,  in  criminal  cases ; 
and  common  and  special  juries  in  civil.—— 
The  Grand  Jury  consists  of  a  body  of  men  of 
some  consideration  in  their  county,  sum- 
moned by  the  sheriff  for  every  session  of 
the  peace,  every  commission  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  and  of  general  gaol  delivery,  and 
to  whom  all  indictments  are  preferred.  The 
summons  of  a  grand  juror  requires  him,  in 
general  terms,  "  to  attend,  and  inquire,  pre- 
sent, do,  and  execute,  all  those  things,  which 
shall  be  then  and  there  required  of  him." 
The  grand-jury  must  consist  of  twelve  per- 
sons at  least,  and  not  more  than  twenty- 
three  ;  that  twelve  may  be  a  majority.  The 
members  are  instructed  in  the  articles  of 
their  inquiry,  by  the  justice  who  presides 
on  the  bench.  They  then  withdraw,  to  sit 
and  receive  indictments;  and  they  are 
only  to  hear  evidence  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecution:  for  the  finding  an  in- 
dictment is  merely  in  the  nature  of  an  in- 
Kiry  or  accusation,  which  is  afterward  to 
tried  and  determined;  and  tbe  grand- 
jury  are  only  to  inquire,  whether  there  be 
sufficient  cause  to  call  upon  the  party  to 
B'~~~pr  it.     Ff-mrriT,  tV,«»  et — *  *"tt  -"?cd 


write  upon  an  ■ndirtnuTrK  wh.fh  1  !■•-■.  re- 
ject, either  the  word*,  "Not  h  true  UitJ/'or 
"  Not  found,"  and  upon  one,  of  [Ll-  truth  of 
which  tlbi'y  arc  ufcLifcita^  "A  l  ran  Ei!L"— — - 
The  Pttit  tit  Patty  Jury  eotuiitn  of  twelve 
pcTBonr,  and  no  more,  for  the  trial  ol'  all 
criminal  flffcu  re*P  and  of  Jill  iastitj  of  fact 
in  cml  etLBotof  the  cuniiuan  law.  Tlw.  Cj\:a- 
lificatinQ*  of  pertjr  jururt  tlr>  net  dtiler,  ge- 
neral]}',  from  thore  rtH]  aired  aa  m  _irt';iud 
jtxron,  their  duties  bi"ici(*  ajubIIt  import  put, 
and  requiring  sMAl  fotdltettica.  When 
tbe  cSuH!  ii  called  fh r  trial,  if  a]]  t  h*?  jurors 
do  npt  appear,  or  «t^'  i'f  them  Fire  juEtly 
objected    to  Und   n-l    Mide,   the  defir-.cney 


may  be  supplied  from  among  the  by- 
standers, having  suitable  qualifications, 
which  is  called  taking  jurors  de  talibtu  cir- 
cumstantibus,  from  which  circumstance  the 
persons  thus  selected  are  called  talesmen. 
——Special  Jury,  a  panel  composed  of  per- 
sons, especially  fitted  by  the  kind  of  know* 
ledge  they  possess,  to  try  some  peculiar 
'question.  There  are  also  special  juries  in 
cases  where  one  of  the  parties  is  above  the 
common  rank. 

JU'BT-MAST,  a  temporary  or  occasional 
mast,  used  in  the  place  of  the  foremast  or 
mainmast  when  it  is  broken  down  by  a 
storm. 

JUSTICE,  in  law,  the  equitable  decision 
of  suits  and  prosecutions.  The  laws  of 
England  have  frequently  been  made  the 
subject  of  severe  animadversion ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  a  system  formed 
of  so  many  broken  parts,  of  ordinances 
promulgated  at  so  many  different  periods, 
adapted  to  so  many  different  stages  of  so- 
ciety, and  indeed,  made  up,  in  great  part, 
of  usage  and  precedents,  and,  in  civil  cases, 
liable  to  be  changed  by  every  new  decision, 
should  appear  to  those,  who  look  for  pre- 
cision and  order,  confused  and  faulty :  Dut 
whatever  censure  may  be  passed  upon  the 
unwieldy  volumes  of  this  code,  calumny 
herself  cannot  utter  a  breath  against  its 
administration.  The  law  of  England  may 
be  irregular;  but  its  justice  is  sacredly 
correct.— — Justice  is  distributive  or  com- 
mutative. Distributive  justice  belongs  to 
magistrates  or  rulers ;  and  consists  in  dis- 
tributing to  every  man  that  right  or  equity 
which  the  laws  and  the  principles  of  that 
equity  require.  Commutative  justice  con- 
sists in  fair  dealing  in  trade  and  mutual 
intercourse  between  man  and  man. 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE,  a  judicial 
magistrate,  or  person  appointed  by  the 
queen's  commission  to  keep  the  peace  of  the 
county  in  which  he  resides.  Some  of  these, 
who  are  of  superior  rank  or  quality,  are 
called  justice*  of  the  quorum,  and  without 
the  presence  or  assent  of  these,  or  at  least 
one  of  them,  no  business  of  importance 
can  be  dispatched.  A  justice  of  the  peace, 
though  not  high  in  rank,  is  an  officer  of 
great  importance,  as  the  first  judicial  pro- 
ceedings are  had  before  him  in  regard  to 
arresting  persons  accused  of  grave  offences ; 
and  his  jurisdiction  extends  to  trial  and  ad- 
judication for  small  offences. 

JUSTI'CIART,  or  Court  of  Justiciary,  in 
Scotland,  a  court  of  supreme  jurisdiction  in 
all  criminal  cases. 

JUSTIFICATION,  in  law,  the  showing 
good  reason  in  a  court,  why  one  has  done 
the  thing  for  which  be  is  called  to  answer. 
Pleas  in  justification  must  set  forth  some 
special  matter :  thus,  on  being  sued  for  a 
trespass,  a  person  may  justify  it  by  proving 
that  the  land  is  his  own  freehold ;  that  he 
entered  a  house,  in  order  to  apprehend  a 
felon  ;  or  by  virtue  of  a  warrant,  to  levy  a 
forfeiture;  or,  in  order  to  take  a  distress. 
—-—In  theology,  justification  signifies  re^  ' 
mission  of  Bin  and  absolution  from  guilt  | 
and  punishment,  or  an  act  of  free  grace  by  I 
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which  God  pardon*  the  tinner  and  accept* 
him  as  righteous,  on  account  of  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ. 

JURIS  U'TRUM,  in  law,  a  writ  hi 
behalf  of  a  clergyman  whose  predecessor 
has  alienated  the  lands  belonging  to  his 
church. 

JU8,  {Latin)  in  its  general  acceptation, 
signifies  that  which  is  right  or  conformable 

to  law. Jim  aecretcendi,  in  law,  the  right 

of  survivorship  between  two  joint  tenants. 

Jim  corona,  signifies,  in  general,  the 

rights  of  the  crown.  These  are  a  part  of 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  though  they  differ 
in  many  things  from  the  general  laws  re- 
lating to  the  subject. Jim  duplicatum, 

is  a  double  right,  and  is  used  when  a  person 
has  the  possession  of  a  thing,  as  well  as  a 

right  to  lU Jim  divinuwt,  is  that  which  is 

ordered  by  a  revelation,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  that  which  is  ordered  by  reason; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  distinction  exists 
only  in  the  form,  and  not  in  the  essence, 
because  that  which  it  ordered  by  our  rea- 


son is  to  be  referred  to  God,  as  its  origin, 
equally  with  that  which  is  decreed  by  reve- 
lation.—-Jim  ptntium,  the  law  of  nations, 
or  the  laws  established  between  different 
kingdoms  and  states,  in  relation  to  each 
other.— —Jim  kereditatU,  the  right  or  law 

of  inheritance. Jim  patronatut,  in  the 

canon  law,  is  the  right  of  presenting  to  a 
benefice ;  or  a  kind  of  commission  granted 
by  the  bishop  to  inquire  who  is  the  rightful 

patron  of  a  church. Jim  poueteionu,  is 

a  right  of  seisin  or  possession,  as  jut  pro- 
prietati*  is  the  right  of  ownership  of  lands, 
&c. Jim  quirittum,  in  antiquity,  the  full- 
est enjoyment  of  Roman  citizenship.  This 
is  also  called  Jm  civile  and  Jut  urbanunu 

Jim  imaginie,  the  right  of  using  pictures 

and  statues,  similar  to  the  modern  right  of 
bearing  coats  of  arms,  which  was  allowed 
to  none  but  those  whose  ancestors  or  them- 
selves  had  borne  some  curule  office. 

JUVENA'LIJE,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
feast  instituted  for  youth  by  Nero,  when 
bit  beard  waa  first  shaven. 


K. 


K,  the  eleventh  letter  of  the  alphabet,  it 
usually  denominated  a  guttural,  but  is  more 
properly  a  palatal,  being  formed  by  pressing 
the  root  of  the  tongue  against  the  upper 


part  of  the  mouth,  with  a  depression  of 
the  lower  iaw  and  opening  of  the  teeth. 
It  has  the  hard  sound  of  e  before  e  and  i, 
where,  according  to  the  English  analogy,  c 
would  be  soft,  as  in  the  words  kept  and 
king :  it  is  seldom  at  the  end  of  words  ex- 
cept in  monosyllables,  as  clock,  back,  &c. ; 
being  generally  omitted  where  it  was  for- 
merly used,  as  in  music,  public,  &c.  It  is 
used  between  a  vowel  and  the  silent  e  final, 
as  ckoke,  broke,  &c.  Before  n  the  k  is  silent, 
as  in  kn\fe,  knee.  It  is  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  kappa,  and  was  but  little  used  among 
the  Latins,  perhaps  never  but  in  words  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greek  language.  As  a  nu- 
meral K  was  put  for  250,  and  with  a  stroke 
at  the  top,  it  stood  for  260,000. 

KAA'LING,  in  ornithology,  a  species  of 
starling,  common  in  China. 

KALEIDOSCOPE,  an  optical  instru- 
ment for  creatingand  exhibiting  an  infinite 
variety  of  beautiful  figures,  by  presenting 
to  the  eye  an  ever-varying  succession  of 
splendid  tints  and  symmetrical  forms.  It 
was  invented  by  Dr.  Brewster ;  and  is  chiefly 
used  by  calico-printers,  potters,  and  carpet- 
manufacturers,  who  are  thus  supplied  with 
an  immense  variety  of  patterns.  In  its 
most  common  form,  the  Kaleidoscope  con- 
sists of  a  tin  tube,  containing  two  reflecting 
surfaces  inclined  to  each  other,  at  any  angle 
which  is  an  aliquot  part  of  360°.  The  eye- 
glass placed  immediately  against  the  end 
of  the  mirrors,  as  well  as  another  glass  si- 


milarly situated  at  the  other  end,  are  of 
common  transparent  glass.  The  tube  it 
continued  a  little  beyond  tint  second  glass, 
and,  at  its  termination,  it  closed  by  a  ground 
glass,  which  can  be  put  on  and  off.  In  the 
vacant  space  thus  formed,  beads,  pieces  of 
coloured  glass,  and  other  small  bright  ob- 
jects are  put;  and  the  changes  produced  in 
their  position  by  turning  the  tube,  give  rise 
to  the  different  figures. 

KALI,  in  botany,  SaUola  kali  or  glass- 
wort,  a  genus  of  marine  plants,  from  which 
the  alkali  of  commerce  is  procured  by  burn- 

KALIulA,  in  botany,  a  beautiful  North 
American  genus  of  shrubs,  called  laurel, 
ivy-bush,  calico-bush,  &cn  having  coriace- 
ous, ever-green,  and  cup- shaped  flowers,  of 
a  fine  rose  or  purple  colour,  disposed  in 
large  corymbs.  It  is  naturally  allied  to 
rhododendron.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  sus- 
ceptible of  a  fine  polish,  and  resembles  box. 
This  shrub  is  in  great  request  in  our  gar- 
dens, from  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  and 
foliage. 

KAM'SIN,  the  name  given  to  a  hot  and 
dry  southerly  wind,  common  in  Egypt  and 
the  deserts  of  Africa,  which  prevails  more 
or  less  for  fifty  days.  On  the  approach  of 
this  wind  the  sky  becomes  dark  and  heavy, 
the  air  gray  and  thick,  and  filled  with  a 
dust  so  subtile  that  it  penetrates  every 
where.  It  is  not  remarkably  hot  at  first, 
but  increases  in  heat  the  longer  it  conti- 
nues, during  which  time  it  causes  a  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  and  when  at  its  highest 
pitch,  will  sometimes  cause  suffocation. 

KANGAROO,  in  zoology,  a  singular  ani- 
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ead  of  walking,  takes  leap*  of  about  fif- 
i  feet.  It  is  furnished,  like  the  opos- 
i,  with  a  pouch  in  the  abdomen,  which  is 


mal_peculiar  to  Australasia.  The  limbs  of 
the  Kangaroo  are  strangely  disproportioned, 
the  forelegs  being  small  and  short,  whilst 
the  hinder  are  long  and  powerful.  It  is 
four  or  five  feet  long,  with  a  tail  three  feet: 
its  usual  position  is  standing  on  its  hind 
feet,  its  fore  feet  being  employed  like  those 
of  the  squirrel.  It  lives  on  vegetables,  and, 
instead  of  walking,  takes  leaps  of  about  fif- 
teen 

sum,  with  a  pott 

a  receptacle  for  its  young  during  the  time  of 
breeding,  and  is  resorted  to  after  the  birth 
for  the  sake  of'  warmth  and  protection. 
They  use  their  tails  and  hinder  feet  as  wea- 
pons of  defence.  When  they  are  pursued 
and  overtaken  by  dogs,  they  turn,  and  seis- 
ing them  with  their  fore  feet,  strike  them 
violently  with  their  hinder  limbs,  thereby 
often  destroying  them.  The  flesh  of  these 
animals  is  said  to  be  nutritious  and  sa- 
voury, somewhat  resembling  mutton. 

KAOLIN,  in  mineralogy,  a  sort  of  earth 
which  is  used  as  one  of  the  two  ingredients 
in  porcelain.  Its  colour  is  white,  with  a 
shade  of  gray,  yellow,  or  red. 

KAR'PHOLITE,  a  recently-discovered 
mineral,  of  a  fibrous  structure  and  a  yellow 
colour. 

KECKLING,  among  seamen,  winding  or 
twining  small  ropes  about  a  cable  or  bolt- 
rope,  to  preserve  them  from  galling. 

KEDGE,  or  KEDG'BR,  a  small  anchor, 
used  to  keep  a  ship  steady  when  riding  in  a 
harbour  or  river.-— —Kedging,  setting  up 
the  sails,  and  letting  a  ship  drive  with  the 
tide  when  the  wind  is  contrary  to  the  tide. 

KEEL,  the  lowest  piece  of  timber  in  a 
ship,  running  her  whole  length  from  the 
lower  part  ofher  stem  to  the  lower  part  of 
her  stern  post,  and  supporting  the  whole 
frame.  Sometimes  a  second  keel,  or  falte 
keel,  as  it  is  called,  is  put  under  the  first. 
Aflat-bottomed  vessel  used  on  the  river 
Tyne  for  bringing  coals  from  Newcastle. 
In  botany,  the  lower  part  of  a  papili- 
onaceous corolla,  inclosing  the    stamens 

and  pistil. A  leaf  i>  said  to  be  keeled 

when  it  has  a  longitudinal  prominence  on 
the  back. 

K EBL'HAUL I NG,  among  seamen,  a 
punishment  of  offenders  at  sea  by  letting 
them  down  from  the  yard-arm  with  ropes, 
and  drawing  them  under  the  keel  from  one 
side  to  the  other. 

KEEL'SON,  or  KELSON,  in  naval  archi- 
tecture, a  principal  timber  in  a  ship,  laid 
withinside  across  all  the  timbers  over  the 
keel,  and  fastened  with  long  bolts ;  so  that  it 
forms  the  interior  or  counterpart  of  the  keel. 

KEEP,  a  strong  tower  in  old  castles, 
where  the  besieged  retreated  in  cases  of 
extremity.  It  is  also  called  the  donjon  or 
dungeon. 

KEEFER,  in  law,  an  officer  of  different 
descriptions,  as  the  keeper  of  the  great  teal, 
a  lord  by  his  office,  and  one  of  the  privy 
council,  through  whose  hands  pass  all  char- 
ters, commissions,  and  grants  of  the  king 
under  the  great  seal :  the  keeper  of  the  privy 
teal,  through  whose  hands  pass  all  charters, 
&c.  before  they  come  to  the  great  seal.  There 


is  also  the  keeper  of  tkeforetU,  the  keeper  of 
the  touch,  an  officer  of  the  mint,  Ac 

KEEPING,  a  term  used  in  various 
branches  of  thejfne  arte,  to  denote  the  just 
proportion  and  relation  of  the  various  parts. 

In  painting,  it  signifies  the  peculiar 

management  ofcokraring  and  ckiaro  oecuro, 
so  as  to  produce  a  proper  degree  of  relieve 
in  different  objects,  according  to  their  rela- 
tive position  and  importance.  If  the  lights, 
shadows,  and  half  tints  be  not  in  proper 
keeping,  that  is,  in  their  exact  relative  pro- 
portion of  depths,  no  rotundity  can  be 
effected,  and  without  due  opposition  of 
light,  shade,  and  colours,  no  apparent  sepa- 
ration of  objects  can  take  place. 

KELP,  the  calcined  ashes  of  a  marine 
plant,  sometimes  called  by  the  same  name, 
but  otherwise  known  by  the  denominations 
of  sea-thongs,  laces,  and  glass- wort;  and 
which  is  a  thick-leaved  sort  ot/ueut  or  sea- 
wrack.  Kmli  is  a  species  of  this  plant. 
Kelp  is  thrown  on  the  rocks  and  shores  of 
Scotland  in  great  abundance ;  and,  in  the 
summer  months,  is  raked  together,  and 
dried,  as  hay,  in  the  sun  and  wind,  and 
afterwards  burni.  Since  the  duty  has  been 
taken  off  salt,  and  barilla  has  come  into 
more  general  use  from  the  same  cause,  the 
manufacture  of  kelp  has  greatly  declined ; 
but  at  one  time  not  less  than  80,000  tons  of 
this  article  was  annually  made  in  Scotland 
and  the  adjacent  isles. 

KER'MES,  in  entomology,  a  species  of  the 
insect  eocene,  found  in  the  excrescences  of  a 
species  of  oak-tree. It  is  an  article  ex- 
tensively used  in  dyeing,  and  inferior  to 
nothing  but  cochineal  for  dyeing  scarlet. 
Kermee-graine,  as  they  are  called,  are  the 
dried  bodies  of  the  female  insects  of  tbe 
species  coccus  ilieie,  which  lives  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  querent  ilea  (prickly  oak).  In 
Germany,  from  the  9th  to  the  16th  cen- 
tury, the  rural  serfs  were  bound  to  deliver 
annually  to  the  convents,  a  certain  quantity 
of  kermes,  (the  eocene  polouicut)  smong  the 
other  products  of  industry;  and  at  that 
period  this  dye-stuff  was  called  vermieulnt 
in  Latin,  and  vermillion  in  French.  Kermes 
has  been  employed  from  time  immemorial 
in  India  to  dye  silk,  and  was  also  used  by 
the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  dyers ;  but 
since  the  introduction  of  cochineal,  it  has 
become  an  object  of  comparatively  trifling 
importance.  —  Kermet-mineral,  in  phar- 
macy, a  preparation  of  antimony,  so  called 
on  account  of  its  red  colour,  resembling 
that  of  the  kermes. 

KESTREL,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of  the 
genus  Faleo,  with  yellow: legs,  a  brown  back, 
a  spotted  breast,  and  a  rounded  tail,  broad 
towards  the  end.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  bird, 
about  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  and  very  bold. 
It  builds  in  hollow  oaks,  and  feeds  on  quails 
and  other  small  birds. 

KETCH,  a  vessel  with  two  masts,  a  main 
and  mixen-mast,  usually  from  100  to  250 
tons  burden.  Ketches  are  generally  used 
as  yachts,  or  as  bomb-vessels ;  the  latter, 
which  are  built  remarkably  strong,  are  fur- 
nished with  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for 
carrying  on  a  vigorous  bombardment. 
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KETCHT7F,  or  CATS'UP,  a  sanee  or  ve- 
getable  gravy,  extracted  from  pickled  moth- 
as,  walnuts,  or  tomatos,  Ac.  Dr.  Kitch- 
■,  who  in  matters  of  this  kind  may  be 
■opposed  to  speak  like  an  accomplished 
connoisseur,  says,  "  Mushroom  gravy  ap- 
proaches the  flavour  of  meat  gravy  more 
than  nr>-  *»»hfr  veflrttible  iuieet  and  is  the 
best  substitute  fnr  it  in  meagre  lau^i  and 
estmport  ktbi.  it's  I " 

K  El .  un  luatpimeoi  for  shut  linger  open- 
ing a  lock;  1ns,  n  l.iftLt  lever  br  which  the 
bolt  of  Ji  lock  ii  iiirn-iHi,  wjth  tHibdmeious 
acr'jnliiijj  with  the  nirii  of  the  locks. — — 
In  iiium?,  em-  iiiLnue  vt&m  IsBiflBBBtttal  afte 
or  lom\  6(  which  the  whole  piece  i»  ai-coni- 
modnN-il,  and  in  whtcli  ii  usosUy  begins 
and  always  md».  There  are  bat  two  ?pe« 
cies  of  heft"  one  of  the  tnajw.  and  one  of 
the  minor  mode-,  all  the  leys  in  which  we 
em  pin?  *lmriii»  ^f  IIAC*-  being  deduced  from 
the  uaMirsJ  keya  of  C  major  is.uA  A  mlnnr, 
of  which  they  ore  mere-  tranipotiLionj,— 
Tin1  Jt^*  of  an  organ  or  pianoforte,  are 
moralilr  urftjpetihg  lexers,  made  of  ivory  or 
wood,  so  placed  aa  cerate  riitin  Ely  tn  rt-cd»e 
the  nuircrf  of  the  performer,,  by  wUea  the 
mechanism  ii  srl  in  motion  and  the  Bounds 
pruuurau. 

KEY'.  STONE,  in  architecture,  the  name 
for  those  atones  which  form  the  sweep  of 
an  arch,  but  more  particularly  the  last  or 
middle  stone  placed  on  the  top  of  the  arch 
or  vault. 

KHAN,  an  Asiatic  governor.  In  the  north 
of  Asia  this  title  expresses  the  full  regal 
dignity;  but  there  are  also  khana  of  pro- 
vinces, cities,  Ac.  "This  is  the  word," 
says  Sir  William  Joues,  "so  variously  an  I 
so  erroneously  written  by  Europeans.  The 
sovereign  lord  of  Tartary  is  neither  the 
chant,  as  our  travellers  call  him,  nor  the 
Ass,  as  Voltaire  will  have  it;  but  the  khan 
or  edn,  with  an  aspirate  on  the  first 
letter." 

KID'N  A  VVl  N  GH  the  forcible  se  ircui  and 
taking  iiway  a  Kinn,  woman,  or  child,  in 
order  to  carry  lliem  nhrond.  Thin  BJ  an  of- 
fence  at  common  lawj.  and1  punishable  by 
fine,  imprisonment,  and  pillory. 

K  III  NEY-HEAN,  a  Rarden  pulse,  BO 
named  from  its  re-rmulkfiij  a  kidney  in 
shrvjif  :  it  has  a  papilionaceous  lower,  the 
pistil  [it  Tthiirhbr-ciiniftl  a  lmin;  nod,  that  is 
CO/ en  he  fa  re  the  sei?ds  air-  fully  formed. 

KID  KEYS,  In  amttomy,  twn  oblong  flst- 
toned  «  seers,  or  glands,  ibe  office  of  which 
ia  10  separate  the  UJine  from  the  blood, 
Chi"'  of  these  elands  bet  on  the  ri^ht,  and 
the  other  on  r  fie  left  of  the  hock-bo  n  e-  At 
the  middle  of  each  kidney  where  the  blood' 
ve^i-lii  etilerr  i*  a  l&rjra  lupmhrnpipui  hag^ 
called  the  pelvis,  which  diminishes  like  a 
ftmsjal  ai*rt  L'ormsalonff  caoalF  {thffUTeter) 
that  eunfeya  the  UrluB  from  the  kidney  to 
the  ladder.    Diseases  of  tin*  kidney*  arc 

Emsirnlj  ofttaihined  by  excess  of    km 
in. I. 
KII.'IiAR,  in  mineralogy,  an  argjllaeeons 
stone  of  a  jMiJe  gray  or  ■greenish  Bray,  of  n 
lamellar  or  coamclj  Erurvulsr  1b*1  utBj  found 


KILDEB,  in  ornithology,  a  species  of 
plover,  common  in  America. 

KILN  (pron.  kil),  a  large  oven,  of  brick 
or  stone,  for  the  purpose  of  burning,  heat- 
ing, or  hardening  any  thing. 

KILOGRAMME,  or  KILOGRAM,  in 
the  new  system  of  French  weights  and 
measures,  a  thousand  gramme*.  The  kilo- 
gram  is  equal  in  weight  to  five  drams  and  a 

KILOMETER,  in  the  French  system  of 
measures,  a  thousand  meters;  nearly  equal 
to  a  anarter  of  a  French  league. 

KING,  in  ancient  and  modern  history, 
the  name  given  to  an  officer  who  exercises 
the  supreme  functions  of  political  govern- 
ment. Kings  are  abeolmte  monarchs,  when 
they  possess  the  powers  of  government 
without  control,  or  the  entire  sovereignty 
over  a  nation;  and  limited  monarchs,  when 
their  power  is  restrained  by  fixed  laws :  As- 
rtditary,  when  they  hold  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment by  right  of  birth  or  inheritance; 
and  elective,  when  raised  to  the  throne  by 
choice.— —A  king  of  England's  power  is 
limited.  "  He  has  the  prerogative  of  com- 
manding armies  and  equipping  fleets  ;■ 
ithout  the  concurrence  of  his 


butwiti 


(parlia- 
ment he  cannot  maintain  them.  He  can 
bestow  places  and  employments;— but  with- 
out his  parliament  he  cannot  pay  the  sala- 
ries attending  on  them.  He  can  declare 
war ;  but  without  bis  parliament  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  carry  it  on.  In  a  word, 
the  royal  prerogative,  destitute  as  it  is  of 
the  power  of  imposing  taxes,  is  like  a  vast 
body  which  cannot  of  itself  accomplish  its 
motions ;  or,  if  you  please,  it  is  like  a  ship 
completely  equipped,  but  from  which  the 
parliament  can  at  pleasure  draw  off  the 
water  and  leave  it  a-ground,— and  also  set 
it  afloat  again  by  granting  subsidies."  The 
law  ascribes  to  a  king  of  England,  in  his 
political  capacity,  immortality,  for  "  the  king 
never  dies ;"  and  on  his  decease,  which  is 
called  his  demise,  his  regal  dignity  is  vested, 

■prif-V-r- '-- --•ritfTrnTTirnr,  or  intCTTlllt  StOtlCe 

tn  hii  heir. 
KING  AT  ARMS,  fo  heraldry,  an  offleer 

qf  gr**st  anliouityv  whose  buainesi  if  to  di- 
rect the  hernldi,  preside  at  their  chapters, 
and  hare  the  jurisdiction  nf  SrmOhry.  In 
England  there  are  three  kjnea  nf  arms; 
6#rlfr.  Clctrrntiruxj.  and  jVomijr,"  the  first 
is  called  pt i PH-TpnJ I  king  at  armi,  the  two 
Otli cr*  prtfrimfial  ki^ff*  s  the  Istter  [marf*. 
to*/]  omctaiea  north  of  the  Trent.  There  are 
also  Lint*  kin  if  at  anus  for  Scotland,  and 
UUirr  kinir  at  arm*  for  Ireland, 

KING  "COM,  in  natural  hiitory.  a  Kennel 
division  of  mUuxft!  objects,  na  the  ffhintal, 
the  minora £*,  and  the  vrprtrtbir  kiHfftiumt,  in 
the  Lilgnffrftii  systifirt.^^ln  Serrpturp,,  by 
Ai.u  & domt  or  God's  kinffitv  m,  if  nieant  the 
gnvemnjent  or  unwerizu  donuuiun  of  God. 

KJNGFiaHER,  in  orniUwlofy,  the  ^ff- 
etJn  of  Linnains,  a  t^Cuus  nf  birds,  distin- 
guished by  a  loop,  strai|[nt,  sharp  hill; 
itrouBf  fcet^  wing*  mthsr  short;  hady 
Chiek  and  compact ;.  head  large  and  elon- 
gated j  and  nlumaee  thick  and  ffloss*.  The 
I  IriEipflsher  fre»turiii "  t](e    hanjej  of  rlrefs, 
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where  it  patiently  watches  till  a  fish  ap- 
proaches its  station,  when  it  dives  into  the 
water  and  brings  up  its  prey,  which  it  soon 
devours.     [8ee  Haujtom.] 

KING8,  Books  or,  two  canonical  boohs 
of  the  Old  Testament,  so  called  because 
they  contain  the  history  of  the  kings  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  down  to  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  for  the  space  of  near  six  hundred 
years. 

KING'S  BENCH  [Bahcus  Rboiub), 
so  called  because  the  king  used  formerly  to 
sit  there  in  person.  It  is  the  supreme 
court  of  common  law  in  this  kingdom,  con- 
sisting of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  three 
puisne  or  inferior  judges,  who  bear  and  de- 
termine, for  the  most  part,  all  pleas  which 
concern  the  crown.  The  jurisdiction  of  this 
court  is  very  extensive.  Its  justices  are 
sovereign  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  of 
gaol  delivery  and  of  eyre ;  supreme  conserva- 
tors of  the  peace ;  and  coroners  throughout 
England,  some  provincial  jurisdictions  ex- 
cepted. They  have  cognisance  of  all  mat- 
ters of  a  criminal  and  public  nature,  judi- 
cially brought  before  them,  to  give  remedy 
either  by  the  common  law,  or  by  statute; 
and  their  power  is  original  and  ordinary  t 
that  is,  after  the  king  has  appointed  them, 
they  do  not  derive  their  jurisdiction  from 
him,  but  from  the  law.  Whatever  crime  is 
against  the  public  good,  though  it  does  not 
injure  any  particular  person,  comes  within 
the  scope  of  the  justice  of  this  court;  and 
no  subject  can  suffer  any  kind  of  unlawful 
violence  or  injury  to  his  person,  liberty,  or 
possessions,  but  he  may  here  have  a  proper 
remedy :  not  only  by  way  of  satisfaction  in 
damages,  but  by  the  exemplary  punishment 
of  the  offender :  for  this  court  is  considered 
as  the  guardian  of  the  morals  of  all  the 
subjects  of  the  realm.  It  is  in  the  discre- 
tion of  this  court  to  inflict  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, or  punishment  more  severe,  on 
offenders.  It  may  commit  to  any  prison  it 
shall  think  proper^  and  the  law  snows  no 
other  court  to  remove  or  bail  persons  it 
imprisons:  but  this  court  may  grant  a 
haoeaa-eorput  to  relieve  persons  imprisoned 
by  any  other  authority  or  means.  This 
court  can  try  all  causes  capable  of  coming 
before  a  jury,  in  many  of  which  the  king 
[or  queen]  is  plaintiff;  but  the  common- 
pleat,  only  those  between  subject  and  sub- 
ject. [Since  the  accession  of  queen  Vic- 
toria, it  has  been  customary  to  designate 
this  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench ;  a  practice 
which  has  our  hearty  commendation;  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  no  ultra-loyalist  will 
imagine  that  we  are  deficient  in  respect  for 
our  gracious  sovereign,  because  we  have 
not  happened  to  place  this  article  under 
the  letter  Q.] 

KING'S  EVIL,  in  medicine,  a  scrofulous 
disease,  in  which  the  glands  are  ulcerated. 
The  gift  of  curing  this  disease  was  formerly 
attributed  to  the  kings  and  queens  of  Eng- 
land, and  had  its  origin  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  The  practice  of 
touching  for  the  evil  (as  it  was  termed)  is 
now  abolished. 


KING'S  SILVER,  in  law,  money  due  to 
the  king  in  the  court  of  common-pleas,  for 
a  license  there  granted  to  any  man  for 
passing  a  fine.  .... 

KI'NO,  in  medicine,  a  gum  resin  obtained 
from  a  tree  growing  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Gambia,  in  Africa.  On  wounding  its 
bark,  the  fluid  kino  immediately  issues  drop 
by  drop,  and,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  is 
formed  into  hard  masses.  It  is  now  in 
common  use,  and  is  one  of  the  most  effica- 
cious vegetable  astringents,  or  styptics,  in 
the  materia  medica. 

KIOSK  (a  Turkish  word),  a  kind  of 
summer-house,  or  open  pavilion,  with  a  tent- 
shaped  roof,  and  supported  by  pillars.  Ki- 
osks  have  been  introduced  from  Turkey  and 
Persia  into  European  gardens,  which  they 
greatly  serve  to  embellish. 

KIPTER,  a  term  applied  to  a  salmon 
when  unfit  to  be  taken,  and  to  the  time 
when  they  are  so  considered. 

KIRK,  in  Scotland,  a  church. Kirk- 

man,  one  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

Kirkteuiont,  an  inferior  church-judicatory, 
in  Scotland,  consisting  of  the  ministers, 
elders,  and  deacons  of  a  parish. 

KIRSCH'WASSER,  a  spirituous  liquor 
obtained  by  fermenting  and  distilling  bruised 
cherries,  called  kirteken  in  German. 

KIT-CAT,  a  term  applied  to  a  portrait 
three-fourths  less  than  a  half-length.  The 
word  originated  with  a  club  in  London,  to 
which  Addison  and  Steele  belonged;  and 
was  so  called  from  one  Christopher  Cat,  a 
pastrycook,  who  served  the  said  club  with 
mutton  pies  I 

KITE,  a  bird  of  prey,  of  the  falcon  kind, 
remarkable  for  gliding  through  the  air 
without  often  moving  its  wings.  The  tail 
is  forked,  which  distinguishes  it  from  all 
other  British  birds  of  prey. Kite,  a  play- 
thing for  boys,  consisting  of  a  slight  wooden 
frame  covered  with  paper,  and  constructed 
so  as  to  rise  in  the  air,  where  by  the  aid  of 
a  long  string  it  may  be  allowed  to  fly  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  one  who  holds  it. 

KNEE'-PAN,  in  anatomy,  the  patella,  a 
little  round  bone  placed  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  knee. 

KNEES,  in  naval  architecture,  pieces 
of  timber  bowed  like  a  knee,  which  bind 

the  beams  and  side  timbers  together. 

Kneet,  in  Russia,  nobles  of  the  first  class 
descended  from  the  former  ruling  families 
of  particular  provinces  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire. 

KNIGHT,  a  title  of  honour,  originally 
bestowed  on  every  young^  man  of  rank  or 
honour,  after  he  was  admitted  to  the  privi- 
lege of  bearing  arms.  It  is  now  an  order  of 
gentlemen  next  to  baronets,  or  a  mere  ho- 
norary distinction,  which  entitles  the  per- 
son on  whom  it  is  conferrred  to  be  styled 
Sir,  and  his  wife  Lady.  A  knight  is  now 
made  by  the  sovereign  touching  him  with  a 
sword  as  he  kneels,  and  saying  "  Rise  up, 
Sir  Thomas  Phillips ;"  or  whatever  may  be 
the  name  of  him  who  receives  the  honour 
of  knighthood.— [There  certainly  has  been 
no  man,  in  modern  times,  who  more  truly 
deserved  some  especial  mark  of  his  sove- 
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reign's  favour,  than  the  gentleman  whose 
name  we  have  here  taken  the  liberty  to  in- 
troduce; and  we  make  no  apology  to  oar 
readers  for  so  doing;  being  convinced  that 
we  only  respond  to  the  feelings  of  every 
right-minded  Briton  in  thus  offering  him 
our  humble  and  unaffected  tribute  ofgrati- 
tude  for  his  heroic  conduct,  when,  as  the 
mayor  of  Newport,  in  1839,  he  so  effectually 
resisted  the  misguided  Chartists,  and  there- 
by prevented  scenes  of  tumult,  which,  but 


for  his  bold  and  judicious  measures,  might 
have  convulsed  the  whole  kingdom.  **  Pal- 
mam  qui  meruit feratS*) 

KNIGHT-ERRANT,  or  wandering 
Knight,  one  who,  in  the  generous  enthu- 
siasm of  chivalry,  set  out,  attended  by  bis 
esquire  or  shield-bearer,  with  the  design  of 
exposing  his  life,  wherever  wrong  was  to  be 
redressed.  The  chivalrous  age  in  which 
this  profession  was  taken  up,  demanded 
such  exertions:  and  though  poetry  has 
given  an  air  of  fiction  to  the  adventures  of 
knights-errant,  they  are  founded  on  truth. 

KNI'GHTHOOD,  the  state  or  condition 
of  a  knight.  This  institution  has  given  rise 
to  three  others,  each  of  which  is  only  a  de- 
viation from  itself:  thus,  1,  The  primitive 
objects  of  chivalry  induced  men  to  enter 
into  intimate  associations ;  whence  sprung 
the  several  orders  of  knighthood.  From 
these,  by  the  degeneracy  necessarily  befall- 
ing all  establishments,  are  derived  the  orders 
soil  subsisting  in  modern  Europe.  2,  The 
primitive  dignity  of  chivalry  gave  birth  to 
that  species  of  knighthood  as  at  present 
conferred.  The  two  species  here  men- 
tionrd,  t-- — r-,  nrt>  ?m>fnr«V.T  flhtinirTish- 
ed  bv  historians,  hi  rrptttar,  and  kmo~ 
rarfi  of  thc*c  rlie  nrtt  criTniircheint  ouch 
as  atiH  adhere  id  their  MinatuutiuuB,  ua  in 
requiring  *ow«  of  celibacy*  &c  i»od  the  se- 
cond,, those  which  are  merely  titular.  The 
Tc  ulonjc  order  lb  an  exam  pie  of  ".be  fruitier ; 
the  order  of  the  Garter  of  the  tarier.  3, 
The  anion  of  cbiTnlrf  wif  h  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, and  the  decay  uf  both,  gave  rise  to 
tajght-acmce,  and  the  coninuUinn  of  iaad- 
holdcm    fco  become    knights.      [See   L'M- 

VALaT.J 

>iM4";itT-lViARr9llAl^sn  officer  lo  the 
royal  household  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
landj  who  hat  jurisdiction  and  cngniznace 
of  nffeuEea  cntnmitted  within  the  house- 
hold and  f  Crgct  and  of  all  contracts  made 
therein,  a  member  of  tha  houiehold  being 
one  of  the  narliei. 

KNIGHT  UNFTHE  SHIRE,  a  member  of 
pari  Lament  representing  AMkim,  in  eotiira- 
di&tinctiou  to  a  burgr**,  *ho  reprints 
a  hoimiuh,  A  knight  of  the  ahLre  is  so 
called,  because,  at  the  terms  u(  the  wnt  for 
election  ItiH  require;  it  wni  feritterlg  tic ces- 
eary  that  he  ihauld  b*  a  knight.  Thi*  re- 
■tnetin  wm  coeval  with  the  tenure  of 
knight^aerTicc,  when  every  man  who  re- 
ceiu-d  a  knight's  fee  immediately  of  the 
crow-  «iii  wu*i.j_u«u  to  be  a  knight ;  but 
at  present  any  person  may  be  chosen  to  fill 
this  office  who  has  a  freehold  estate  in  land 
worth  j£600  per  annum. 

KNIGBTT-SEEVICE,  a  tenure  of  lands, 


instituted  on  the  decline  of  the  feudal  spirit, 
with  the  view  of  reviving  political  vigour. 
It  originally  consisted  in  investiture  of  lands, 
upon  express  condition  that  the  person  so 
invested  should  serve  in  the  wars  of  his  lord. 
This  duty  was  subsequently  compounded 
for,  by  the  payment  of  sums  of  money  on 
various  occasions ;  and,  at  length  by  statute 
IS  Oar.  II.  the  whole  was  abolished. 

KNOT,  in  seaman's  language,  a  division 
of  the  log-line  which  answers  to  half  a  mi- 
nute, as  a  mile  does  to  an  hour,  or  it  is 
the  hundred-and-twentieth  part  of  a  mile. 
Hence,  when  a  ship  goes  eight  miles  an  hour, 

she  is  said  to  go  eight  knote. Knot,  in 

ornithology,  a  fen  bird,  the  flesh  of  which  is 
very  delicious. 

KNOUT,  a  mode  of  punishment  in  Bus- 
sis,  which  at  one  time  was  exercised  with 
the  greatest  possible  barbarity,  but  which 
is  now  less  cruel,  though  it  at  present  con- 
sists of  a  severe  scourging  on  the  back  with 
a  leather  strap,  in  the  point  of  which  wire 
is  interwoven.  Formerly,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  nose  was  slit  up,  and  the  ears  were 
cutoff. 

KNOWLEDGE,  that  information  which 
the  mind  receives,  either  by  its  own  expe- 
rience, or  by  the  testimony  of  others.  The 
beneficial  use  of  knowledge  is  wiedom.  That 
portion  of  knowledge,  the  truth  of  which 
can  be  demonstrated,  is  eeience. 

KO'BA,  in  zoology,  a  species  of  antelope, 
with  horns  close  at  the  base. 

KO'BOB,  in  zoology,  a  venomous  serpent 
of  America. 

KOL'LTRITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  clay,  the  colour  of  which  is  either  pure 
white,  or  slightly  shaded  with  gray  or 
yellow. 

KON1LITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  siliceous 
earth,  in  the  form  of  a  loose  powder,  and 
remarkably  fusible. 

KORAN.    [See  Aicobah.) 

KOBIN,  in  zoology,  an  antelope  with 
slender  smooth  horns. 

KOITMI88,  or  KITMI88,  an  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  made  by  the  Calmuc  Tartars,  by 
fermenting  and  distilling  mare's  milk. 

KOUPH'OLITE,in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  jpArestte,  of  a  greenish  white  colour, 
translucent,  glistening,  and  pearly.  It  is 
found  in  the  Pyrenees. 

KRA'KEN,  an  immense  sea-monster, 
said  to  be  seen  occasionally  on  the  coasts 
of  Norway;  but  the  accounts  of  it  are  so 
marvellous,  that,  rather  than  incur  the 
charge  of  gross  credulity  ourselves,  or  an 
attempt  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of 
others,  we  shall  merely  copy  a  few  lines 
from  Pontoppidan,  bishop  of  Bergen,  who 
has  described  it  at  great  length.  "Its  back 
or  upper  part,"  says  he,  "  which  — —  "~ 


be  in  appearance  about  an  English  mile 
and  a  half  in  circumference,  looks  at  first 
like  a  number  of  small  islands,  surrounded 


with  something  that  floats  and  fluctuates 
like  sea-weed.  Here  and  there  a  large  ris- 
ing is  observed,  like  sand-banks,  on  which 
various  kinds  of  small  fishes  are  seen  con- 
tinually leaping  about,  till  they  roll  off  into 
the  water  from  the  sides  of  it.    At  last,  se- 
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veral  bright  points  or  horns  appear,  which 
grow  thicker  and  thicker  the  higher  thev 
rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water;  and 


sometimes  they  stand  up  as  high  and 
large  as  the  masts  of  middle-sized  vessels. 
It  seems  these  are  the  creature's  arms;  and 
it  is  said,  if  they  were  to  lay  hold  of  the 
largest  man  of-war,  they  would  pull  it  down 
to  the  bottom.  After  this  monster  has  been 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  a  short  time,  it 
begins  slowly  to  sink  again;  and  then  the 
danger  is  as  great  as  before,  because  the 
motion  of  his  sinking  causes  such  a  swell 
in  the  sea,  and  such  an  eddy  or  whirlpool, 
that  it  draws  every  thing  down  with  it." 
No  one  can  read  this  account  without  being 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  wonderful  stories 
we  have  heard  of  late  years  respecting  the 
sea-serpents  seen  on  the  North-American 
coasts.  And  whatever  may  be  the  animal 
which  has  given  rise  to  these  stories,  the 
krahen  described  by  Pontoppidan  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  be  a  real  existence.  It 
baa  been  supposed,  and  not  without  a 
show  of  great  probability,  that  the  account 
grew  out  of  the  appearance  of  rocks  only 


visible  at  certain  seasons,  or  of  floating 
islands,  &c.  Yet  that  monsters  of  pro- 
digious dimensions,  dissimilar  from  any 
known  species,  have  been  met  with  in  al- 
most every  quarter  of  the  world,  is  cer- 
tain ;  and  every  authenticated  account  of 
such,  at  least  claims  the  attention  of  the 
naturalist. 

KRE'OSOTE,  in  chemistry,  the  anti-pu- 
trescent  principle  of  pyroligneous  acid,  is 
an  oily,  colourless,  transparent  liquid,  pos- 
sessing great  refrangibifity.  Its  odour  is 
penetrating,  disagreeable,  and  similar  to 
that  of  smoked  beef.  This  substance  forms 
numerous  interesting  compounds  with  acids 
and  alkalies ;  but  of  all  the  organic  acids, 
the  acetic  seems  to  have  the  greatest  affinity 
for  kreosote,  uniting  with  it  in  every  pro- 
portion. 

KU'FIC,  the  ancient  letters  of  the  Arabic, 
so  called  from  Kufa,  on  the  Euphrates. 

KY'ANITE,  a  mineral  found  both  massive 
and  in  regular  crystals ;  its  prevailing  co- 
lour is  blue,  but  it  occurs  also  in  various 
shades  of  gray,  green,  and  bluish  white.  It 
the  common  blowpipe. 
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L  the  twelfth  letter  of  the  English  al- 
phabet. It  is  a  semi-vowel,  formed  in  the 
voice  by  intercepting  the  breath  between 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  and  the  fore-part  of 
the  palate,  with  the  mouth  open.  There  is 
something  of  aspiration  in  its  sound,  and 
therefore  our  British  ancestors  usually 
doubled  it,  or  added  an  a  to  it;  as  in  Uan, 
or  Ikan,  a  temple.  In  English  words  of  one 
syllable  it  is  doubled  at  the  end,  as  in  all, 
wall,  mill,  n>tU,  &e*  but  not  after  diph- 
thongs and  digraphs,  as  foul,  fool,  prowl, 
growl,  foal,  Ac.;  words  of  more  syllables 
than  one,  as  forttel,  proportional,  Ac,  are 
written  with  a  single  L  In  some  words  I  is 
mute,  as  in  ka\f,  calf,  talk,  chalk.  It  may 
be  placed  after  most  of  the  consonants,  as 
in  blue,  clear,  flame,  &c.,  but  before  none  of 
them.  As  a  numeral  letter,  L  denotes  50 ; 
and  with  a  dash  over  it,  50,000. 

LA,  in  music,  the  syllable  by  which 
Guido  denotes  the  last  softnd  of  each  hexa- 
chord;  if  it  begins  in  C,  it  answers  to  our 
A;  if  in  6,  to  E;  and  if  in  F,  to  D. 

LAB'ADISTS,  a  sect  who  lived  in  the 
17th  century,  the  followers  of  Jean  de  Laba- 
die,  who  held  that  God  can  and  does  deceive 
men,  that  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is 
not  required,  and  other  heretical  opinions. 

L&'BARUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the 
standard  borne  before  the  emperors ;  being 
a  rich  purple  streamer,  supported  by  a 
spear.  It  was  the  name  given  to  the  impe- 
rial standard,  upon  which  Constantine, 
after  his  conversion,  blazoned  the  mono- 
gram of  Christ. 


LAFDANTTM,  or  LA1VANUM,  a  resin 
of  the  softer  kind,  though  of  too  firm  a  con- 
sistence to  be  ranked  among  the  fluid  ones. 
It  exudes  from  the  leaves  of  the  Cutue 
ladanjfera,  a  shrub  which  grows  in  Arabia, 
Candu,  and  other  parts  of  the  Archipelago. 
It  is  used  in  medicine,  chiefly  in  external 
applications. 

LABEL,  in  heraldry,  a  fillet  usually 
placed  in  the  middle  along  the  chief  of  the 
coat  without  touching  its  extremities.  It 
is  adorned  with  pendants ;  and  when  there 
are  above  three  of  these,  the  number  must 
be  specified  in  blazoning.  This  is  an  addi- 
tion to  the  arms  of  a  second  brother,  and  is 
esteemed  the  most  honourable  of  all  differ- 
ences. 

LABIA,  in  anatomy,  the  lips,  the  red 
part  of  which  is  called  Prolabium;  the 
sphincter,  Orbicularis  Labiorvm;  and  the 
cutiele,  Epithelium. 

LA'BIAL8,  in  grammar,  an  epithet  for 
those  letters  which  are  pronounced  chiefly 

by  means  of  the  lips. In  anatomy,  an 

epithet  for  the  arteries  and  glands  which 
belong  to  the  lips. 

LABIATE,  or  LA'BIATED,  in  botany, 
an  epithet  for  monopetalous  flowers,  con- 
sisting of  a  narrow  tube,  with  a  wide  mouth, 
divided  into  two  or  more  lips. 

LAB'ORATORY,  a  workshop  or  building 
properly  fitted  up  with  apparatus  necessary 
for  the  various  operations,  processes,  and 
experiments,  that  may  be  required  by  the 
practical  chemist. Laboratory,  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  signifies  a  place  where  all  sorts 
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of  fire-works  are  prepared,  both  for  actual 

service  and  experiments. The  word  is 

also  used  to  denote  any  place  wherein  a 
series  of  operations  are  performed;  hence 
the  stomach  is  called  the  grand  laboratory 
of  the  human  body. 

LATBOUR,  bodily  exertion  in  occupations 
by  which  subsistence  is  obtained,  as  in  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  &c.  The  word  is 
also  applied  to  that  degree  of  intellectual 
exertion  or  application  of  the  mind  which 
occasions  weariness.  In  the  former  sense, 
however,  its  use  is  most  legitimate.— It 
is  somewhat  curious  to  mark  the  progres- 
sive advance  in  the  prices  of  labour  during 
the  last  600  years,  with  the  prices  of  provi- 
visions ;  and  satisfactory  at  the  same  time 
to  know,  that  the  wages  of  the  labourer  and 
artisan,  of  every  description,  have  risen  in 
a  much  greater  proportion  than  wheat,  by 
the  price  of  which  their  wages  were  origi- 
nally regulated.  In  the  year  1352,  25  Edw. 
III.  wheat  was  1«.  lOd.  per  busheL  The 
following  are  the  rates  of  wages  at  that 
time,  as  established  by  law:  Haymakers 
Id.  per  day.  A  mower  of  meadows  5d.  per 
day,  or  6d.  an  acre.  Reapers  of  corn,  in  the 
first  week  of  August,  2d.,  in  the  second,  8d. 
per  day,  and  so  till  the  end  of  August,  with- 
out meat,  drink,  or  other  allowance,  finding 
their  own  tools.  For  threshing  a  quarter  of 
wheat  or  rye,  2%d.\  a  quarter  of  barley, 
beans,  peas,  and  oats,  1  %d.  A  master  car- 
penter, 3d.  a  day ;  other  carpenters,  2d.  a 
day.  A  master  mason,  Ad.  per  day ;  other 
masons,  3d.  per  day,  and  their  servants  \%d. 
per  day.  Nearly  a  century  after,  i.  e.  in 
1455,  23  Henry  VI.,  the  wages  were— For  a 
bailiff  of  husbandry,  23*.  Ad.,  per  annum, 
and  clothing  of  the  price  of  5«.,  with  meat 
and  drink ;  chief  hind,  carter,  or  shepherd, 
20«.,  clothing  At. ;  boy  under  14  years,  6s., 
clothing, 3t.  Freemason,  or  master  car- 
penter, 4d.  per  day ;  without  meat  or  drink, 
6  *4  d.  Master  tiler  or  slater,  mason  or  mean 
carpenter,  and  other  artificers  concerned  in 
building,  3d.  per  day;  without  meat  and 
drink,  4  %A ;  every  other  labourer  2d.  a  day ; 
without  meat  and  drink  3  %d.,  after  Michael- 
mas to  abate  in  proportion.  In  time  of 
harvest,  a  mower  4d.  a  day,  without  meat 
and  drink  6d. ;  reaper  or  carter,  3d.  a  day, 
without  meat  and  drink  5d.;  woman  la- 
bourer, and  other  labourers,  2d.  a  day, 
without  meat  and  drink  4J£d.  per  day.— 
In  the  late  "  Factory  Commission  Report," 
the  comparative  prices  of  labour  in  differ- 
ent countries  of  Europe  are  thus  stated  :— 
The  factory  operative  m  England  works  69 
hours  per  week,  for  which,  on  an  average, 
he  has  lis.  wages;  in  America,  he  works 
78  hours,  and  has  10«. ;  in  France  he  works 
from  72  to  84  hours,  and  has  fi«  8d.;  in 
Switzerland  he  works  from  78  to  84  hours, 
and  has  4*.  bd. ;  in  the  Tyrol  he  works-from 
72  to  80  hours,  and  has  4«.;  in  Saxony  he 
works  72  hours,  and  has  3s.  6d. ;  in  Bonn, 
in  Prussia,  he  works  94  hours,  and  has  2s.  6d. 

LABTfRINTH,  a  maze,  or  place  full  of 
intricate  windings,  which  renders  it  difficult 
to  find  the  way  from  the  interior  to  the  en- 
trance.   The  labyrinth  of  Egypt,  built  by 


Psammeticus  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nile, 
contained,  within  the  compass  of  one  con- 
tinued wall,  one  thousand  houses  and  twelve 
royal  palaces,  all  covered  with  marble;  it 
had  only  one  entrance,  but  innumerable 
turnings  and  windings,  so  that  those  who 
were  in  could  not  find  their  way  out  with- 
out a  guide.  There  were  also  many  other 
celebrated  labyrinths  in  antiquity ;  such  as 

those  of  Crete,  Clusium,  Ac. Labyrinth, 

in  anatomy,  that  part  of  the  internal  ear 
behind  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 

LAC,  LACK,  or  GUM-LAC,  a  concrete 
brittle  substance  (not  a  gum,  though  so 
called,  but  a  resin).  It  is  deposited  on  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  trees  in  the  East-Indies, 
by  a  species  of  insects  of  the  cochineal 
kind.  Some  of  the  dead  insects  remaining 
in  their  cells  give  the  whole  a  red  colour. 
That  sort  of  lac  which  is  called  eticklac,  is 
the  wax  adhering  to  small  sticks  or  branches, 
and  which  is  unprepared.  This  lac,  when 
separated  from  the  sticks,  grossly  powder- 
ed, and  deprived  of  its  colour,  for  the  sake 
of  the  dyes,  and  other  purposes,  is  called 
seed-toe.  When  the  stick-lac  is  freed  from 
its  impurities  by  melting  it  over  a  gentle 
fire,  and  formed  into  cakes,  it  is  called 
•hell-lac.  United  with  ivory-black,  or  ver- 
milion, it  forms  black  and  red  tealina-toax. 
A  solution  with  borax,  coloured  by  lamp- 
black, constitutes  Indian  ink.  Lac,  dis- 
solved in  alcohol  or  other  menstrua,  by 
different  methods  of  preparation,  forms 
various  kinds  of  vamithea  and  locker*.  In 
the  East  it  is  much  used  for  trinkets. 

LAC'CIC,  pertaining  to  lac,  or  produced 
from  it ;  as,  laceid  acid. 

LACE,  a  delicate  kind  of  net-work,  used 
as  an  ornament  of  dress,  made  of  gilt  and 
silver  thread,  silk,  cotton,  or  of  flax.  The 
most  celebrated  and  costly  is  made  at  Brus- 
sels. Much  used  to  be  made  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, called  pillow  or  bobbin  lace, 
from  being  woven  upon  a  pillow  or  cushion 
by  means  of  bobbins ;  but  the  machine  lace 
of  England  is  now  equal  to  any,  and  much 
cheaper.  .  In  speaking  of  the  modern  ma- 
chine-made bobbin-net  lace,  Dr.  Ure  says, 
"  this  elegant  texture  possesses  all  the 
strength  and  regularity  of  the  old  Bucking- 
ham lace,  and  is  far  superior  in  these  re- 
spects to  the  point  net  and  warp  lace,  which 
had  preceded,  and  in  some  measure  paved 
the  way  for  it.  Bobbin-net  may  be  said  to 
surpass  every  other  branch  of  human  in- 
dustry in  the  complex  ingenuity  of  its  ma- 
chinery ;  one  of  Fisher's  spotting  frames 
being  as  much  beyond  the  most  curious 
chronometer  in  multiplicity  of  mechanical 
device,  as  that  is  beyond  a  common  roasting- 
jack."  A  rack  of  lace,  is  a  certain  length 
of  work  counted  perpendicularly,  and  con- 
tains 240  meshes  or  holes ;  and  such  has 
been  the  progress  of  improvement  and  eco- 
nomy in  this  manufacture,  that  the  cost  of 
labour  in  making  a  rack,  which  was,  twenty 
years  ago,  3*.  6d.,  is  now  not  more  than  one 

penny  ! Lace  made  by  Caterpillar:   This 

most  extraordinary  and  ingenious  species 
of  manufacture  has  been  contrived  Dy  an 
officer  of  engineers  residing  in  the  city  of 
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Munich.  It  consists  of  lace  and  veils,  with 
open  patterns  in  them,  made  entirely  by 
caterpillars.  The  following  is  the  mode  of 
proceeding  adopted : — Having  made  a  paste 
of  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  on  which  the  spe- 
cies of  caterpillar  he  employs  feeds,  he 
spreads  it  thinly  over  a  stone,  or  other  flat 
substance,  of  the  required  sice.  He  then, 
with  a  camel-hair  pencil  dipped  in  olive 
oil,  draws  the  pattern  he  wishes  the  insects 
to  leave  open.  This  stone  is  then  placed  in 
an  inclined  position;  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  caterpillars  are  placed  at  the 
bottom.  A  peculiar  species  is  chosen,  which 
spins  a  strong  web,  and  the  animals  com- 
mence at  the  bottom,  eating  and  spinning 
their  way  to  the  top,  carefully  avoiding 
every  part  touched  by  the  oil,  but  devour- 
ing every  other  part  of  the  paste.  The 
extreme  lightness  of  these  veils,  combined 
with  some  strength,  is  truly  surprising. 
One  of  them  measuring  twenty-six  and  a 
half  inches  by  seventeen  inches,  weighed 
only  1.51  grains— a  degree  of  lightness 
which  will  appear  more  strongly  by  con- 
trast with  other  fabrics.  One  square  yard 
of  the  substance  of  which  these  veils  are 
made,  weighs  four  grains  and  one-third; 
whilst  one  square  yard  of  silk  gauze  weighs 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  grains,  and 
one  square  yard  of  the  finest  patent  net 
weighs  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  grains 
and  a  half. 

LACERTA,  in  eoology,  the  Heard  tribe, 
an  extensive  genus  of  amphibia,  but  far 
more  numerous  in  former  states  of  the 
earth  than  at  the  present. 

LACH'RYMAL,  an  appellation  given  to 
several  parts  of  the  eye,  from  their  serving 
to  secrete  or  convey  away  the  tears,  as  the 
lachrymal  duett,  the  lachrymal  gland. 

LACHRYM'ATORY,  in  antiquity,  a  ves- 
sel in  which  were  collected  the  tears  of  a 
deceased  person's  friends,  and  preserved 
along  with  the  ashes  and  urn.  It  was  a 
small  glass  bottle  or  phial,  many  of  which 
have  been  found  in  the  tombs  and  sepul- 
chres of  the  ancients. 

LA'CING,  among  mariners,  the  rope  or 
line  used  to  confine  the  heads  of  sails  to 
their  yards. 

LACIN'IATED,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
denoting  a  leaf  which  has  several  sinuses 
down  to  the  middle,  and  the  lobes  which 
separate  these  indented  or  jagged. 

LACK,  in  commerce,  the  number  of 
100,000  rupees  in  India;  about  12,5001. 
sterling. 

LACQUER,  or  LACK'ER,  a  sort  of  var- 
nish applied  to  tin,  brass,  or  other  metals. 
The  basis  of  lacquer  is  a  solution  of  the 
resinous  substance  of  seed-lac,  or  shell-lac, 
in  spirits  of  wine.  In  order  to  give  a  golden 
colour  to  the  solution,  two  parts  of  gam- 
boge are  added  to  one  of  anuotto.  When 
silver  leaf  or  tin  is  to  be  lacquered,  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  colouring  materials  is  requi- 
site than  when  the  lacquer  is  intended  to 
be  laid  on  brass. 

LACTE'A  FE'BRIS,  in  medicine,  the 
milk  fever. 

LAC'TEALS,  or  LACTEAL  VESSELS, 


in  anatomy,  tender  transparent  vessels, 
possessed  of  an  infinite  number  of  valves, 
which  convey  the  chyle  from  the  mesentery 
to  the  thoracic  duct. 

LACTIC  A"CID,  in  chemistry,  an  acid 
procured  from  sour  milk  by  precipitating  it 
with  lime  water  and  separating  the  lime 
with  oxalic  acid.  It  is  supposed  to  consist 
of  acetic  acid  and  muriate  of  potash,  with  a 
small  portion  of  iron  and  an  animal  matter. 
Lactic  acid  may  be  detected  in  all  the  fluids 
of  the  animal  body,  either  free  or  saturated 
with  alkaline  matter. 

LACTIFEROUS,  in  botany,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  plants  abounding  with  a 
milky  juice,  as  the  sow-thistle,  and  the  like. 

LACTU'CA,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants,  class  Syngeneria,  order 
Polygamic  aqvalit.  The  Lactuca  tativa,  or 
common  lettuce,  a  cooling  salad  herb,  pos- 
sessed of  narcotic  properties,  but  affording 
no  nutriment.  Lettuce  formed  the  opium 
of  Galen  in  his  old  age;  a  proof  that, in  the 
warmer  climates,  it  must  have  a  higher  de- 
gree of  narcotic  power  than  it  acquires  in 
this  country. Lactuca  virota,  or  strong- 
scented  lettuce,  is  a  common  plant  in  our 
hedges  and  ditches,  which  has  a  strong  un- 
grateful  smell,  resembling  that  of  opium, 
and  a  bitterish  acrid  taste.  It  abounds 
with  a  milky  juice,  resembling  that  of  the 
white  poppy. 

LA'DING,  a  term  applied  to  the  goods  in 
a  ship,  whose  quantity  is  limited  by  her 
own  tonnage,  when  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  goods  is  greater  than  water. 

LA'DY.  This  word  originally  appertained 
only  as  a  title  to  the  daughters  of  earls ;  but 
now,  by  custom,  it  belongs  to  any  woman 
of  genteel  manners  and  education. 

LA'DY-BIRD,  or  LA'DY-COW,  in  ento- 
mology, a  small  red  sheath-winged  insect, 
of  the  genus  Coccinella.  They  deposit  their 
eggs  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  the  larva; 
produced  are  great  devourers  of  the  aphides 
or  plant-lice. 

LA'DY-DAY,  the  25th  of  March,  so  called 
because  it  is  the  day  of  the  Annunciation 
of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

LADY'S-SLirPER,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Cypripedium,  conspicuous  for  its 
large  inflated  flowers.  They  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Europe 
and  in  North  America. 

LAGOON',  a  name  given  to  those  creeks, 
or  shallow  lakes,  which  extend  along  the 
coast,  and  which  contain  numerous  small 
islands:  Venice,  for  instance,  is  built  on 
sixty  of  them.  Towards  the  sea  the  islets 
are  secured  by  dams,  natural  or  artificial. 

LAGOPHTHAL'MIA,  in  medicine,  a  dis- 
ease in  which  the  eye  cannot  be  shut.  It 
may  arise  from  various  causes,  but  the  most 
frequent  is  a  cicatrix,  after  a  wound,  ulcer, 
or  burn. 

LAIR,  among  sportsmen,  the  place  where 
the  deer  harbour  by  day.  This  term  is  also 
used  to  signify  a  place  where  cattle  usu- 
ally rest  under  shelter;  also  the  bed  or 
couch  of  a  wild  beast. 

LAIRD,  a  title  of  honour  in  the  High- 
lands, equivalent  to  ihat  of  Lord. 
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LAKE,  a  large  collection  of  inland  water, 
having  no  direct  communication  with  the 
ocean.  Lakes  may  be  divided  into  four 
kinds :  1,  such  as  neither  receive  nor  send 
forth  rivers ;  3,  such  as  emit  rivers,  without 
receiving  any;  8,  such  as  receive  rivers, 
without  emitting  any ;  and  4,  such  as  both 
receive  and  send  forth  rivers.  The  largest 
on  the  old  continent  is  the  Caspian,  700 
miles  long,  and  200  broad,  often  called  a 
eea;  and  in  North  America,  a  series  of 
magnificent  lakes  run  into  each  other,  the 
largest  of  which,  Lake  Superior,  is  640  miles 
long,  and  1*0  broad.  AH  the  great  Ame- 
rican lakes  are  of  fresh  water. Lake,  in 

painting,  a  fine  red  colour,  between  carmine 
and  vermilion.  It  is  formed  by  precipi- 
tation from  the  solution  of  the  colouring 
matter  with  an  earth  or  metallic  oxyde. 

LAMA,  a  pretended  delegate  of  heaven, 
or  pontiff  of  Tartary  and  Thibet.  He  is 
worshipped  as  a  supernatural  being  by  his 
subjects,  and  is  never  to  be  seen  but  in  the 
secret  recesses  of  his  palace,  where  he  sits 
cross-legged  on  a  cushion.  The  people 
believe  that  the  supreme  divinity  lives  in 
him,  that  he  knows  and  sees  every  thing  in 
the  deepest  recesses  of  the  heart,  and  that 
he  never  dies,  but  on  the  dissolution  of  his 
mortal  frame  his  soul  enters  into  the  body 
of  a  new-born  child.  The  worship  of  his 
followers  consists  in  clamorous  songs  and 

Srayers,  in  splendid  processions,  in  the  so- 
imnisation  of  certain  festivals,  and  in  per- 
sonal austerities. 

LAMBDOCI8M,  a  fault  in  speaking, 
where  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  letter  L 

LAMBDOIDAL,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  a  suture  of  the  occiput. 

LAMEL'LiE,  in  conchology,  the  little 
plates  of  which  the  shells  of  crustaceous 
fish  are  composed. 

LAMENTATIONS,  a  canonical  book  of 
the  Old  Testament,  written  by  the  prophet 
Jeremiah.  The  first  four  chapters  of  the 
Lamentations  are  an  abecedary,  every  verse 
or  couplet  beginning  with  one  of  the  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  in  the  alphabetical 
order. 

LAM'INA,  a  layer  or  coat  lying  over 
another;  applied  to  the  plates  of  minerals, 

bones,   Ac. In   botany,   the   broad  or 

spreading  part  of  the  petal,  in  a  polypeta- 

lous  corolla. In  mineralogy,  a  plate  or 

thin  piece  of  metal.— -In  anatomy,  lamina 
are  the  two  plates  or  tables  of  the  skull. 

LAM1NABLE,  an  epithet  for  a  metal 
which  maybe  extended  by  passing  between 
steel  or  hardened  cast-iron  rollers. 

LAMMAS-DAY,  a  festival  celebrated  on 
the  first  of  August  by  the  Romish  church, 
in  memory  of  St.  Peter's  imprisonment. 


LAMFA8,  or  LAMTE1    . 
the  palate  of  a  horse's  mouth. 

LAMPBLACK,  a  colour  procured  from 
the  soot  of  a  lamp;  or  rather,  a  fine  soot 
formed  by  the  condensation  of  the  smoke 
of  burning  pitch,  or  some  resinous  sub- 
stance, in  a  chimney  terminating  in  a  cone 
of  cloth. 

LAMTIATE,  in  chemistry,  a  compound 


salt,  composed  of  tannic  arid  and  a  base. 
The  lampie  acid  is  obtained  by  the  combus- 
tion of  ether  by  means  of  a  lamp. 

LAMTEET,  a  genus  of  anguilliform 
fishes,  which  adhere  firmly  to  rocks  and 
other  bodies  bv  the  mouth.  They  are  es- 
teemed as  a  delicacy,  and  are  in  season  in 
the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May. 
They  resemble  the  eel,  both  in  their  form 


ndingi 
ITTEII 


LAMTTBIS,  a  genus,  containing  60  spe- 
cies of  fire-flies.  [See  Finn-vxr,  Gww. 
wokm,  &c]  One  of  this  genus  (called  the 
Skipper,  from  the  singular  dexterity  with 
which,  when  lying  on  its  back,  it  throws  it- 
self into  the  air,  and  falls  on  its  feet),  emits 
its  light  from  two  transparent  tubercles 
attached  to  its  thorax,  besides  which  there 
are  two  luminous  spots  beneath  the  elytra, 
only  visible,  of  course,  when  it  is  on  wing, 
and  they  are  derated :  it  then  appears  stud- 


ded with  four  rich  and  vivid  gems  of  a 
golden,  blue  lustre.  In  fact,  the  whole 
body  seems  a  flood  of  pure  light.  In  the 
West  Indies  (says  Mr.  John  Murray,  in  his 
entomological  remarks),  the  natives  em- 
ploy these  living  fires  to  give  light  in  ma- 
naging their  household  concerns.  In  tra- 
velling, they  are  wont  to  attach  one  to  each 
toe;  and  it  is  stated  that  in  fishing  and 
hunting;  they  require  no  other  illumination. 

LATtATB,  in  botany,  covered  with  a  sub- 
stance like  curled  hairs ;  as  a  lanated  leaf 
or  stem. 

LANCEOLATE,  in  botany,  oblong  and 
gradually  tapering  toward  each  extremity; 
as,  a  lanceolate  leaf. 

LA'NCEBS,  in  military  affairs,  a  body  of 
men  (originally  in  Poland,  but  now  com- 
mon in  other  countries  also)  armed  with 
long  lances,  and  mounted  on  swift  horses. 

LANCET,  a  two-edged  surgical  instru- 
ment,  used  in  bleeding,  opening  tumours, 
&c. 

LAND,  in  geography,  one  main  division 
of  the  earth— the  solid  matter  which  consti- 
tutes the  fixed  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  as  distinguished  from  water.  Hence 
we  say,  the  earth  is  terraqueoue,  consisting 

of  land  and  water. Land,  in  seaman's 

language,  makes  part  of  several  compound 
terms :  thus,  to  make  the  land,  is  to  discover 
land  from  sea,  as  the  ship  approaches  is. 
Land-locked,  is  when  land  lies  all  round  the 
ship,  so  that  no  point  is  open  to  the  sea: 
if  it  anchor  in  such  a  place,  she  is  said  to 
ride  land-locked,  and  is  considered  safe  from 
wind  and  tide.  A  landmark,  is  any  moun- 
tain, rock,  streplp,  true,  &c.  tTint  mny  irrrc 
to  make  It  l  tl  •re,  and  therafar 

direct  ship'  pa*iiD£  by  how  to  iterr,  *t>  as 
to  avoid  rocU,  ulninJ*.  w  hiripoola,  Ike.  1'ba 
land  ie  tktf  In,  a  term  used  lo  frigoify  that 
another  pal  at  of  lnud  hind*™,  tha  right  of 
that  the  il..|i  cams  from.  The  ship  lies 
land  to,  that  to,  nhft  U  &0  far  from  abort  that 
it  can  only  bo  jiut  discerned.  Load- 1 ami 
is  a  wind  that  in  «Juiott  all  hot  conn  tries 
blows  at  i-maiii  timet,  from  (In-  than  In 
the  night.  To  t*t  the  /un  Jh  ii  to  ux  bjr  the 
Bow  it  bean  fmlA  thf  RUp.  Lamd- 


breete,  a  current  vT  wr  wiucL,  in  wMij  part* 


FBOM  BOTF*  THB  USX  OF  1411*8  WAS  CABBIBB  TO  OBBBOB. 


LAH0OAOB,  AS  WBUk  AS  8BBBCB*  WAS  »H»  ntMBBIATB  Oil*  ©»  OOB. 

Iam]  %  tfeto  Sictionorp  of  tije  ttcllcs  ICettrt*.  [lam 


within  the  tropic*,  particularly  in  the  West 
Indies,  regularly  nU  from  the  land  toward* 
the  sea  during  the  night,  and  this  even  on 
opposite  points  of  the  coast. 

LANDAU',  a  coach  which  parts  at  the 
toyif  §«  n*  tn  form  m?  <—tra  rKmnKf, 


ihts  t'ulc  at 

C^rl,,ui       |irLlfirF!l      wllO     pOIB»»     Oittttftl     CJf 

tunluneti  caUed  la.atlprabia.tM.  it  was 
formerly  MB  officer  wb  had  j  ttriatLictiun 
OTor  anch  a  timet  of  country  or  proririee- 

J.AMMNO,  in  architecture,  the  first 
pint  of  a  floor  at  t  he  head  of  A  rta«Jjt  of  i  tain. 

LAND  BKHAJN&,  a  tttnn  applied  to 
rcmaini  of  animali  and  veatULbk*,  found 
en??  whw  >m  dLtjring  in  the  earth,  (uoilly 
IniMEhiuiyrii  with  ttrait  of  uvsrine  remains. 

LANITSCAFB,  in  paineinjr,.  a  particular 
extent  of  land,  with  u]J  the  ubjecti  Li  COB- 
tam»  and  ha  viirioui  aceuery. 

LANlrSl.il1,  the  stidiag  down  nf  a  eon- 
■Mfrabte  twel  of  band  from  a  mountain^ 

LAND  WA1TEK,  an  officer  of  the  CttS- 
tofii-hoiue.  whoae  dntjr  it  ti  upon  landing 
any  mcTcnandixe1^  to  cumine  and  take  an 
ascount  of  the  various  artick-K 

LAN'GAKL-  SHOT,  or  LAN/CttACE,  a 
partienJat1  kind  of  toot  used  at  tea  for  di»- 
ablins;  the  Bails  and  h^iajj  of  an  enemas 
ship,  U  t'oiiimti  of  bulla,  nails,  snd  other 
pieces  of  iron  fastened  together, 

LANGUAGE,  *u  aaewtnhhga  of  ftrti- 
cnJale  aonnda  forming  words  and  ai^ua  for 
the  cipreawou  of  the  thought*  uf  I  In?  mind; 
a  fac-u.it j  by  which  the  all-wise  Creator  has 
diftiioguiiibed  mull  bum  ike  interior  nni- 
miils.  That  thcrt:  wai  a  primitiv e  Ian fruage, 
which  w«*  spoken  hj'  our  tiftt  phwirn  '*,  Lt  a 
fact  derived  from  Holy  Writ ;  but  what  1  hat 
Un^iiafe  was,  is  involved  in  the  deepest 
obscuruy,  Man  was  created  a  social  ani- 
mal; it  was  therefore  necessary  that  men 
should  be  able  to  communicate  to  each 
other  their  plans,  projects,  and  ideas.  By 
means  of  their  mental  faculties  and  phy- 
sical organs,  they  soon  found  words  by 
which  to  make  known  their  perceptions  of 
natural  and  moral  objects ;  and  they  also 
found  means  to  retain  them  in  their  me- 
mory by  some  method  or  order  of  classi- 
fication. Whatever  theories  may  be  started, 
we  really  know  no  more  than  this  z  let  us  then 
be  content  with  what  we  know,  nor  uselessly 
spend  our  time  in  seeking  to  discover  that 
which  ia  hidden  under  an  impenetrable 
veiL  When  we  speak  of  written  language, 
as  distinguished  from  oral,  it  is  under- 
stood, that  certain  marks  or  characters 
are,  by  tacit  agreement,  considered  the 
representatives  of  audible  sounds;  in  short, 
that  these  visible  signs  are  made  to  awaken 
in  the  mind  the  idea  of  certain  sounds, 
which  sounds,  by  another  tacit  agreement, 
awaken  the  ideas  of  physical  objects  or 
moral  perceptions.  Thus  the  eye  operates 
on  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  the 
ear;  but  the  process  is  so  rapid,  that  it  is 
not  perceived  at  the  time;  and  writing  may 
therefore  be  said  even  to  be  a  quicker  mode 
of  communication  than  speech,  for  the  eve 
can  run  over,  and  the  mind  comprehend,  the 
sense  of  a  page  of  a  printed  book,  in  a  much 


shorter  space  of  time  than  the  words  which 
it  contains  can  be  articulated.  But  speech 
is  the  basis  of  all  other  modes  of  commu- 
nication between  men;  and  all  of  them, 
whatever  be  their  forms,  reach  the  mind 
only  through  the  recollection  of  ideas,  as 
clothed  in  the  words  of  a  spoken  language. 

LAN'GUED,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 
the  tongue  of  an  animal,  represented  in 
coat  armour  of  a  different  tincture  from 
the  body. 

LAN'IABD,  a  short  piece  of  rope  or  line, 
fastened  to  several  machines  in  a  ship,  and 
serving  to  secure  them  in  a  particular  place, 
or  to  manage  them  more  conveniently ;  but 
more  especially  those  used  to  extend  the 
shrouds  and  stays  of  the  masts. 

LANI"GEROU8»an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  bears  wooL  Lanigerous  trees  are 
such  as  bear  a  woolly  or  downy  substance, 
as  in  the  catkins  of  the  willows,  Ac. 

LA'NIUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds,  order  Aeeipitrea,  having  a  straight 
bill,  with  a  tooth  on  each  mandible  at  the 
end,  and  a  tongue  jagged  at  each  end. 
The  principal  species  are  the  Great  Shrike 
(loniue  eaenbitorj,  and  the  Butcher-bird 
floats*  eoUurUJ. 

LANTERN,  or  LAN  THORN,  a  case  or 
vessel  to  carry  a  candle  in ;  being  a  kind  of 
cover  usually  made  of  white  iron,  with 
sashes  of  some  transparent  matter,  as  glass, 

horn,  &c.  to  transmit  the  light. Dora 

Lantern,  one  with  only  a  single  opening, 
which  may  also  be  closed  up  when  the 
light  is  to  be  entirely  hid;  or  opened,  when 
there  is  occasion  for  the  assistance  of  the 
light  to  discover  some  object.— -New  Ship*' 
Signal  Lantern.  A  most  admirable  invention 
has  lately  been  brought  into  use,  and  is 
likely  (says  the  Hull  Packet)  to  meet  with 
general  adoption,  intended  to  prevent  those 
accidents  which  are  the  cause  of  so  much 
loss  of  property,  as  well  as  the  annual  sa- 
crifice of  a  number  of  valuable  lives.  It 
copper, 
id,  and 
being  regulated  so 
as  to  show  a  light  of  different  colour,  ac- 
cording to  the  tack  upon  which  the  vessel 
bearing  it  maybe  sailing,  or  the  position  in 
which  she  lies.  A  set  of  instructions  ac- 
companies each  lantern,  by  which  the  mas- 
ter is  informed  what  light  he  is  to  show  on 
each  change  of  tack  and  position,  and  thus 
a  mutual  understanding  is  attained  amongst 
navigators  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  signals 
exhibited.  The  ehange  of  colours  is  effected 
by  the  following  simple  contrivance:— The 
lantern  contains  an  interior  case,  capable 
of  being  turned  round,  and  having  windows 
of  glass  of  several  colours.  The  lamp  of 
the  lantern  has  a  strong  reflector  and  pow- 
erful bull's  eye,  or  magnifier,  to  project  the 
light,  opposite  which,  in  the  outer  case,  is 
an  aperture.  By  turning  round  the  interior 
case,  each  coloured  glass  window  is  brought 
in  front  of  the  bull's  eye,  and  thus  a  light  of 
the  colour  required  is  projected. Lan- 
tern, in  architecture,  a  little  dome  raised 
over  the  roof  of  a  building  to  give  light,  and 
to  serve  as  a  crowning  to  the  fabric. 


crracc  01  a  numoer  01  vacuole  lives, 
consists  of  a  ship's  lantern,  of  cop] 
strongly  and  efficiently  constructed,  i 
possessing  the  means  of  being  regulate* 


cbuobbn  lbabh  to  stxax  bt  irbbbsiblb  imitation. 


LAOCOOK   MAT  BB  BB6ABDBO  AS  THB  TBIUMFB   OF   SCOLFTCBB. 

lap]  3Hje  Scientific  antr  ICiterarp  Sfoasurt) ;  [lar 


LANTERN-FLY,  a  beautiful  insect  of 
South  America,  of  the  genus  Fulgora,  emit- 
ting; a  strong  phosphoric  light  from  its 
head  or  lantern,  and  almost  literally  filling 
the  air  in  an  evening. 

LAOC'OON,  a  celebrated  monument  of 
Greek  sculpture  executed  in  marble  by  Po- 
lydorus,  Athenodorus,  and  Agesander,  the 
three  most  celebrated  artists  at  Rhodes. 
This  fine  remain  of  antiquity  was  found  at 
Rome  in  the  palace  of  Titus,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  century,  and  has  since  been 
dej  ie  Farnese  palace.    Laocoon, 

who  wu  a  priest  of  Neptune,  is  represent- 
ed, vi  i ih  Ln  two  sons,  enveloped  in  the 
foil.!'  i.if  iuj  monstrous  serpents ;  and  the 
whole  di>i.]jiy«  the  most  thorough  know- 
led  ny,  of  character,  and  of  ideal 
per ;  i-  ■'  1 1  n  1 1  i  ■  usts  of  this  beautiful  group  are 
to  !'■•  ni'  i  «  ,i  h.  at  any  of  the  statuary  shops. 

L.Li"ii>Aliy,  one  who  polishes  and  en- 
graves stones.  This  is  effected  by  means 
of  friction  produced  by  wheels  of  various 
metal,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  stone 
to  be  worked.  Thus  diamonds  require  wheels 
of  soft  steel ;  rubies,  sapphires,  and  topazes, 
copper  wheels;  emeralds,  amethysts,  &c. 
leaden  wheels — worked  with  oil  and  various 

powders. The  term  lapidary  is  also  used 

for  a  virtuoso  skilled  in  the  nature,  kinds, 
&c.  of  precious  stones,  or  a  merchant  who 

deals  in  them. Lapidary-atyle,  denotes 

that  which  is  proper  for  monumental  or 
other  inscriptions. 

LAPIDESTENT,  a  term  for  whatever 
has  the  quality  of  petrifying  or  turning  to 
stone.  The  waters  of  many  springs  are 
impregnated  with  lapideecent  particles  of 
spar,  and  bodies  immersed  in  them  being 
crusted  over,  are  said  to  be  petrified.— 
The  operation  of  forming  or  converting  into 
a  stony  substance,  by  means  of  a  liquid 
which  crystalites  in  the  interstices,  is  call- 
ed lapidiflcation. 

LA'PIS  (Latin),  stone  of  any  land;  but 
the  term  lapia  is  applied  by  physicians,  che- 
mists, &c.,  to  several  other  substances,  as 
well  aa  to  different  kinds  of  stone ;  as  La- 
pi*  Bononineneia,  the  Bolognian  stone;  La- 
pia hepatic**,  liver  stone,  &c. 

LA'PI8  HIBEKNICU8,  a  kind  of  slate, 
or  very  hard  stone,  found  in  different  parts 
of  Ireland,  in  a  mass  of  a  bluish  black  co- 
lour. In  the  fire  it  yields  a  sulphureous 
gas,  and  acquires  a  pale  red  colour,  with 
additional  hardness. 

LATIS  LA'ZULI,  in  painting,  a  stone  of 
an  azure  or  blue  colour,  of  which  the  paint 
called  ultramarine  is  made.  It  is  a  combi- 
nation of  silez,  the  blue  fluate  of  lime  and 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  iron ;  is  very  compact 
and  hard,  and  is  found  in  lumps  of  a  beauti- 
ful blue  colour,  richly  variegated  with  clouds 
of  white,  and  veins  of  shining  gold  colour. 

LATIS  MARMCREUS,  in  archseology, 
a  marble  stone  in  Westminster  Hall,  in  the 
midst  of  which  stood  a  chair  wherein  our 
kings  anciently  sat  at  their  coronation.  The 
courts  of  Chancery  and  King's  Bench  were 
erected  over  this  stone. 

LAPSE,  in  ecclesiastical  law,  an  omission 
on  the  part  of  the  patron  to  present  to  a 


benefice  within  six  months  after  it  is  vacant, 
upon  which  default  the  ordinary  has  a  right 

to  collate  to  the  said  benefice. Lapoed 

Legacy,  one  which  falls  or  is  lost  by  a  lapse ; 
as  where  the  legatee  dies  before  the  testa- 
tor,  or  where  a  legacy  is  given  upon  a  fu- 
ture contingency,  and  the  legatee  dies  be- 
fore the  contingency  happens. 

LAP'WING,  in  ornithology,  the  Trinpa 
vanelltu  of  Linnaeus,  a  bird  about  the  size 
of  a  pigeon,  belonging  to  the  snipe  and 

S lover  tribe.  It  is  found  in  Europe  in  large 
ocks,  except  during  tne  pairing  season, 
when  it  separates  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
cubation. 

LARBOARD,  a  sea  term  for  the  left 
hand  side  of  a  ship,  when  looking  towards 
the  stem  or  head ;  opposed  to  starboard. 

LAR'CENY,  in  law,  the  felonious  and 
fraudulent  taking  away  the  goods  or  pro- 

Serty  of  another.  Larceny  was  formerly 
ivided  in  England  into  grand  and  petty ; 
the  former  being  the  stealing  of  an  article 
over  the  value  of  one  shilling,  and  the  lat- 
ter not  over  that  sum;  but  this  distinc- 
tion was  abolished  by  a  statute  of  7  and  8 
George  IV. 

LARCH,  in  botany,  the  Pinna  larix  of 
Linnaeus,  a  lofty  tree  of  the  pine  kind,  bear- 
ing leaves  like  those  of  the  piue.  The  gum 
of  this  tree  is  called  Venice  turpentine.  The 
leaves  fall  off  in  winter.  The  timber,  which 
is  remarkably  durable,  is  much  used  in  na- 
val architecture,  for  masts  and  the  frame- 
work of  vessels,  being  capable  of  sustaining 
much  greater  pressure  even  than  oak.  The 
American  larch,  a  native  of  Canada  and 
some  parts  of  the  United  States,  is  a  noble 
tree,  with  a  straight  trunk,  often  rising  to 
the  height  of  100  feet,  and  giving  out  nu- 
merous slender  branches.  The  celebrated 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  largest  and  most 
majestic  of  the  conifer*  of  the  Eastern  con- 
tinent, is  a  species  of  larch. 

LA'RES,  in  antiquity,  the  domestic  or 
household  gods  among  the  Romans,  which 
the  family  honoured  as  their  protectors. 
They  were  images  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal, 
and  generally  stood  upon  the  hearth  in  a 
kind  of  shrine. 

LAR'GO,  and  LARGHETTO  (Italian), 
musical  terms,  directing  to  slow  movement. 
Largo  is  one  degree  quicker  than  grave,  and 
two  degrees  quicker  than  adagio. 

LARK,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of  the  ge- 
nus Alauda,  distinguished  for  its  singing. 
The  eky-lark,  which  is  the  most  harmonious 
of  this  musical  family,  commences  his  song 
early  in  the  spring,  and  continues  it  during 
the  whole  summer,  and  is  one  of  those  few 
birds  that  chant  whilst  on  the  wing.  When 
it  first  rises  from  the  earth,  its  notes  are 
feeble  and  interrupted;  as  it  ascends,  how- 
ever, they  gradually  swell  to  their  full  tone, 
and  long  after  it  is  lost  to  the  sight  it  still 
continues  to  charm  the  ear  with  its  melody. 
It  mounts  almost  perpendicularly,  but  de- 
scends in  an  oblique  direction,  unless 
threatened  with  danger,  when  it  drops  like 

a  stone. The  wood-lark  is  distinguished 

by  its  smaller  size  and  less  distinct  co- 
lours.   It  is  generally  found  near  the  nor- 
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den  of  woods,  perehes  on  trees,  and  tinge 

light,  to  aa  to  be  sometimes 

mistaken  for  the  nightingale. There  are 


during  the  night,  i 


two  or  three  other  varieties  of  this  genua, 
but  they  are  very  inferior  as  songsters  to 
the  before-mentioned. 

LARKSPUR,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Delphinium  (allied  to  the  ranuncu- 
lus and  columbine),  of  which  there  are  nu- 
merous species.  Many  of  them  are  com- 
mon in  our  gardens,  where  they  are  culti- 
vated for  the  beauty  and  brilliant  colours 
of  their  flowers. 

LA'RUS,  in  ornithology,  the  gull,  a  ge- 
nus of  birds,  order  Anteret.  Birds  of  this 
tribe  inhabit  the  coasts  of  northern  coun- 
tries, feed  on  fish  and  carrion,  are  very 
voracious,  and  when  frightened  discharge 
the  contents  of  the  maw. 

LARTA,  in  entomology,  the  grub  or  ca- 
terpillar state  of  an  insect;  or  first  stage  in 
the  metamorphoses  of  insects,  preceding 
the  chrysalis. 

LARYNGOTOMY,  in  surgery,  the  ope- 
ration of  cutting  the  larynx  or  windpipe, 
for  assisting  obstructed  respiration,  or  re- 
moving foreign  bodies. 

LA'RYNX,  an  organ  of  the  voice,  being  a 
cartilaginous  cavity  connected  with  the 
windpipe,  and  on  the  site  and  flexibility  of 
which  depend  the  powers  and  tones  of  the 
human  voice.  The  superior  opening  of  the 
larynx  is  called  the  glotti*. 

LASCAR',  in  the  East  Indies,  a  native 
seaman,  or  a  gunner. 

LASSITUDE,  among  physician*,  a  mor- 
bid sensation  or  languor,  which  often  pre- 


LAST,  a  measure  or  weight,  as  a  last  of 
corn,  Ac.  equal  to  ten  quarters,  and  a  last 
of  cod  fish,  &c.  equal  to  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  barrels. 

LATEEN'  SAILS,  triangular  sails  fre- 
quently  used  by  xebecs,  polacres,  settees, 
and  other  vessels  navigated  in  the  Medi- 


LATENT  HEAT,  is  heat  in  combina- 
tion, in  distinction  from  tentible  heat;  the 
portion  of  heat  which  disappears  when 
a  body  changes  its  form  from  the  solid  to 
the  fluid,  or  from  the  fluid  to  the  aeriform 
state. 

LATERAL  EQUATION,  in  algebra,  a 
simple  equation,  whose  root  is  only  in  one 


LAT-ERAN  COUNCILS,  those  coun- 
cils held  in  the  basilica  of  the  Latin  church 
at  Rome. 

LATERIFO'LIOUS,  in  botany,  an  epi- 
thet for  a  flower  growing  on  the  side  of  a 
leaf  at  the  base. 

LATERTTI0U8  SEDIMENT,  in  me- 
dicine, a  sediment  in  urine  resembling 
brick-dust,  observed  after  the  crises  of  fe- 
vers, &c. 

LATH,  in  carpentey,  a  long,  thin  piece 
of  wood,  nailed  to  the  rafters  of  a  wall  or 
roof  to  receive  the  plaster  or  covering. 

LATHE,  an  engine  used  in  turning  wood, 

ivory,  and  other  materials. Lathe,  as 

used  in  Kent  and  Sussex,  is  part  oi  a 
county,  containing  three  or  four  hundreds. 


LATICLAVE,  in  antiquity,  an  ornament 
of  dress  worn  by  Roman  senators. 

LATIN,  the  language  spoken  by  the  an- 
cient Romans,  or  the  inhabitants  of  La- 
tium,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  The 
Latin  tongue  was  for  a  while  confined  al- 
most wholly  within  the  walls  of  Rome ;  nor 
would  the  Romans  allow  the  common  use 
of  it  to  their  neighbours,  or  to  the  nstions 
they  subdued :  but,  by  degrees  they  in  time 
became  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  its  be- 
ing generally  understood  for  the  conve- 
nience of  commerce ;  and  accordingly  used 
their  endeavours  that  all  the  nations  sub- 
ject to  their  empire,  should  be  united  by 
one  common  language,  so  that  at  length 
they  imposed  the  use  of  it  by  an  express 
law. 

LATITAT,  in  law,  a  writ  used  in  per- 
sonal actions,  where  the  party  is  to  be 
arrested  in  any  other  county  than  Middle- 
sex. 

LATITUDE,  in  geography,  is  the  dis- 
tance of  any  place  from  the  equator,  mea- 
sured in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds, 
upon  the  meridian  of  that  place;  and  is 
either  north  or  south,  according  as  the 
place  is  situated  either  on  the  north  or 

south  side  of  the  equator. In  astronomy, 

it  is  the  distance  of  a  star  north  or  south  of 
the  ecliptic. 

LATITUDINA'RIAN,  in  theology,  one 
who  indulges  a  latitude  of  thinking  and 

interpretation  of  the  scriptures. In  a 

general  sense,  it  denotes  one  who  is  not  re- 
strained by  precise  settled  limits  in  opinion, 
but  is  governed  by  a  sense  of  moderation. 

LATRIA,  the  highest  kind  of  worship, 
or  that  paid  to  God :  distinguished  by  the 
Catholics  from  dulia,  or  the  inferior  wor- 
ship paid  to  saints. 

LATRCBITE,  a  mineral  of  a  pale  red  co- 
lour, massive  or  crystalixed,  from  an  island 
near  the  Labrador  coast. 

LATTEN-BRASS,  plates  of  milled  brass 
reduced  to  different  thicknesses,  according 
to  the  uses  they  are  intended  for. 

LAUDANUM,  in  medicine,  a  soporific 
tincture,  containing  the  finer  and  purer 
parts  of  opium,  drawn  in  water  and  spirits 
of  wine  and  then  reduced  to  its  due  consis- 
tence. 

LAUNCE-FISH,  or  8AND  LAUNCE, 
in  ichthyology,  a  fish  which  buries  itself  on 
the  recess  of  the  tide  a  foot  deep  in  the 
sand.    It  is  generally  used  for  baits. 

LAUNCH,  a  particular  kind  of  flat  boat 
used  in  undermining  the  cables  of  diffe- 
rent ships. 

LAUREATE.  In  England  the  poet  lau- 
reate was  formerly  an  officer  of  the  royal 
household,  whose  business  it  was  to  com- 
pose a  birth-day  ode  for  the  monarch,  and 
another  for  the  new  year.  These  obliga- 
tions have  been  dispensed  with ;  and  the 
honour  of  the  laureateship,  with  the  salary, 
is  now  given  as  the  reward  of  high  poetic 
genius. 

LAUREATION,  in  the  Scotch  univer- 
sities,  signifies  the  act  of  taking  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts,  which  the  students  are 
permitted  to  do  after  four  years'  study. 
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LAURENTA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  a  festival 
kept  by  the  Roman*  on  the  23rd  of  Decem- 
ber, in  memory  of  Aeca  Laurentia,  the 
nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  She  was 
called  Lupa  by  way  of  nick-name;  hence 
the  story  of  the  wolf  that  suckled  the  royal 
twins. 

LAU'RUS  CAMTHORA,  in  botany,  the 

K Hematic  name  of  the  camphor-tree. 
inns  cinnamomum,  the  systematic  name 
of  the  cinnamon-tree.  Cinnamon  bark  is 
one  of  the  most  grateful  of  the  aromatic* ; 
of  a  fragrant  smell,  and  of  a  moderately 
pungent  taste,  accompanied  with  consider- 
able sweetness  and  some  degree  of  astrin- 
gency.  It  is  one  of  the  best  cordial  carmi- 
natives and  restorative  spices  we  possess. 

Laurus  nobilis,  the  sweet  bay  tree,  a 

native  of  Italy,  but  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens and  shrubberies  as  a  handsome  ever- 
green. This  is  the  laurus  of  honorary 
memory,   the    distinguished   favourite   of 

Apollo. Laurus  sassafras,  the  systematic 

name  of  the  sassafras-tree.  The  wood  is 
covered  with  a  rough  fungous  bark,  which 
has  a  fragrant  smell,  and  a  sweetish,  aro- 
matic, and  subacrid  taste.  Its  medicinal 
character  was  formerly  held  in  great  esti- 
mation, but  it  is  now  seldom  used  except 
in  conjunction  with  other  medicines,  as  a 
corrector  of  the  fluids. 

LA'VA  the  melted  compound  of  minerals 
and  stony  matter  that  flows  from  burning 
volcanoes. 

LAVANDULA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  14  Didynamia,  order  1  Gymnos- 

permia. Lavan'dula  Spi'ca,  or  Common 

Lavender,  is  a  plant  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens on  account  of  the  fragrance  of  its 
flowers.  The  essential  oil,  obtained  by 
distillation,  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  of 
a  very  pungent  taste,  and  possesses,  if 
carefully  distilled,  the  fragrance  of  the 
lavender  in  perfection. 

LAVATETtA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  16  Monadelphia,  order  6  Poly- 
andria.   The  species  are  mostly  perennials. 

LAW,  an  established  or  permanent  rule, 
prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  of  a  state 
to  its  subjects,  for  regulating  their  social 
actions.  Laws  may  be  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing classes :  declaratory  laws ;  directory 
laws ;  remedial  laws ;  and  prohibitory  and 
penal  laws.  Declaratory  lava  only  declare 
what  the  law  shall  be,  not  what  it  has  been, 
or  is.  Directory  laws  are  those  which  pre- 
scribe rules  of  conduct,  or  limit  or  enlarge 
rights,  or  point  out  modes  of  remedy.  Re- 
medial laws  are  those  whose  object  it  is  to 
redress  some  private  injury,  or  some  public 
inconvenience.  Prohibitory  and  penal  law* 
are  those  which  forbid  certain  things  to  be 
done  or  omitted,  under  a  penalty,  or  vindi- 
catory sanction.  The  legislation  of  no 
country,  probably,  ever  gave  origin  to  its 
whole  body  of  laws.  In  the  very  formation 
of  society,  the  principles  of  natural  justice, 
and  the  obligations  of  good  faith,  must  have 
been  recognized  before  any  common  legis- 
lature was  acknowledged.  Debts  were  con- 
tracted, obligations  created,  personal  pro- 
perty acquired,  and  lands  cultivated,  before 


any  positive  rales  were  fixed  as  to  the  rights 
of  possession  and  enjoyment  growing  out 
of  them.  The  first  rudiments  of  jurispru- 
dence resulted  from  general  consent  or 
acquiescence ;  and  when  legislation  began 
to  act  upon  it,  it  was  rather  to  confirm, 
alter,  or  add  to,  than  to  supersede,  the  pri- 
mitive principles  adopted  into  it.  The  for- 
mation of  codes,  or  systems  of  general  law, 
for  the  government  or  a  people,  and  adapted 
to  their  wants,  takes  place  only  in  advanced 
stages  of  society,  when  knowledge  is  con- 
siderably diffused,  and  legislators  have  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  best  principles 
of  policy  and  the  best  rules  for  justice,  not 
by  mere  speculation  and  theory,  but  by  the 
results  of  experience,  and  the  reasoning  of 

the  learned  and  the  wise. We  shall  now 

proceed  to  give  separate  definitions  of  the 

word  law,  as  it  is  variously  applied, 

Municipal  or  civil  law,  is  a  rule  of  civil 
conduct  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power 
of  a  state,  commanding  what  its  subjects 
are  to  do,  and  prohibiting  what  they  are  to 

forbear. The  law  of  nature,  otherwise 

called  ethics,  or  morals,  comprehends  those 
rules  of  right  and  wrong,  of  which  the  sen- 
timent is  in  every  man's  breast,  and  of  the 
justice  of  which  reflection  affords  sufficient 

conviction. The  divine  law  is  that  which, 

not  being  naturally  felt,  nor  discovered  by 
reflection,  is  found  only  in  inspired  writings. 
The  law  of  nations  i»  that  rule  of  con- 
duct which  nations  are  to  observe  toward 
each  other.  This  is  founded  upon  the  law 
of  nature;  but  either  ascertained  or  modi- 
fied by  usage,  or  by  mutual  compacts. 

The  written  law,  those  laws  or  rules  of  ac- 
tion prescribed  or  enacted  by  a  sovereign 
or  state,  and  promulgated  ana  recorded  in 

writing. Unwritten   or  common  law,  a 

rule  of  action  which  derives  its  authority 
from  long  usage,  or  established  custom, 
which  has  been  immemorially  received  and 
recognized  by  judicial  tribunals. Ecclesi- 
astical or  canon  law,  a  rule  of  action  pre. 
scribed  for  the  government  of  a  church.— 
Martial  law,  the  rules  ordained  for  the 

goverment  of  an  army  or  military  force. 

Marine  laws,  rules  for  the  regulation  of 
navigation,  and  the  commercial  intercourse 

of  nations. Physical  laws,  the  invariable 

tendeucy  or  determination  of  any  species  of 
matter  to  a  particular  form  with  definite 
properties,  and  the  determination  of  a  body 
to  certain  motions,  changes,  and  relations, 
which  uniformly  take  place  in  the  same 
circumstances. The  Mosaic  law,  the  in- 
stitutions of  Moses,  or  the  code  of  laws 
Srescribed  to  the  Jews,  as  recorded  in  the 
>ld  Testament.  That  part  which  relates 
to  the  mere  external  rites  and  ceremonies 


to  be  observed  by  them,  as  distinct  from 

.  called  ' 

law. 


the  moral  precepts,  is  c 


i  the  ceremonial 


LAWN,  a  superior  kind  of  linen  cloth, 
very  similar  to  open  worked  cambric.  It 
was  formerly  made  only  in  France  and 
Flanders;  but  at  present  the  lawn  manu- 
facture is  brought  to  great  perfection  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  it  bids  fair  to 
rival  our  foreign  competitors. 
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LAY,  an  epithet  in  ecclesiastical  law  for 
what  belongs  to  the  people,  in  distinction 
from  those  who  are  in  orders.— —Layman, 
one  who  follows  secular  employments.— 
Lay  Brother*,  and  Lay  Sitter*,  in  the  Rom- 
ish church,  are  such  as  perform  the  secular 
and  servile  offices  in  a  monastery  or  con- 
vent.  Lay  Fee,  lands  held  in  fee  of  a  lay 

lord,  as  distinguished  from  those  lands 
which  belong  to  the  church. Lay  Impro- 
priation, the  impropriating  or  employing 
the  revenues  of  the  church  to  the  use  of  a 
layman.— —Lay  Corporation,  any  corpora- 
tion  or  body  which  consists  of  laymen, 
created  for  some  temporal  purpose,  as  cha- 
ritable corporations,  who  are  constituted 
for  the  perpetual  distribution  of  the  free 
alms  of  the  founder. 

LATER,  in  horticulture,  a  young  shoot 
or  twig  bent  down  and  covered  with  mould 
for  growth  or  propagation.  This  operation 
is  performed  by  slitting  the  branches  a  lit- 
tle way,  and  laying  them  about  half  a  foot 
under  the  mould;  the  ground  being  first 
made  very  light,  and  after  they  are  laid,  a 
little  water  being  given  them.—— Layer, 
among  fishermen,  a  channel  or  bed  in  a 
creek,  where  small  oysters  are  thrown  for 
breeding. 

LAY  FIGURE,  among  painters,  a  small 
statue  either  of  wax  or  wood,  whose  joints 
are  so  formed,  that  it  may  be  put  into  any 
attitude  or  posture.  Its  principal  use  is  for 
adjusting  the  drapery  or  clothing. 

LAZARETTO,  a  public  building,  hospi- 
tal, or  pest-house,  for  the  reception  of  those 
afflicted  with  contagious  diseases. 

LAZ'ULITE,  a  mineral  of  a  slight  indigo 
blue  colour,  generally  granular  or  occurring 
in  small  pieces  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a 
hasel-nut.  It  is  found  in  narrow  veins, 
traversing  clay-slate,  with  quarts,  in  Salts- 
burg. 

LEAD,  in  mineralogy,  Plumbum,  a  metal 
found  in  considerable  quantity  in  many 
parts  of  the  earth,  but  seldom,  if  at  all,  in 
the  pure  metallic  state.  Lead  is  of  a  bluish 
gray  colour,  and  very  brilliant  when  fresh 
cut,  but  soon  tarnishes  from  exposure  to 
the  air.  It  is  the  softest  and  least  elastic 
of  all  the  metals;  easily  flattened  under  the 
hammer,  and  ductile  in  a  very  great  de 

though  much  less  so  than  gold.    It t 

easily  be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  stains  the 
fingers  bluish-gray  when  rubbed.  It  fuses 
at  613°  Fahr.  and  renders  other  more  re- 
fractory metals  fusible,  but  requires  the 
least  degree  of  fire  of  all  metals,  except  tin, 
to  put  it  in  *i-i«»  ft  ft^nwB  this  fluid 
stare  )rm  it,  before  it  chanter*  its  colour: 
Wfcu4h-Ji>  the  other  mctjJa,  except  tin.  all 
become  red-hot  before  tht^y  run  :  after  incit- 
ing, it  very  readily  Cflicinci  Into  a  gray 
powdfr,  which,  if  the  fire  be  jtuvreaied  sod 
the  mutter  oflcm  stirred,  become*  yellow, 
and  nficrwtrcli  0f  a  line  florid  red;  tliie  is 
the  mni!MiHh  or  conation  ftd  had  of  the 
shops.  If  i he  Art  be  made  yd  mare  vehc- 
merit,  it  runs  into  an  oleaginous  matter, 
which,  ai  it  cukiIs,  become*  of  a  yellowish 

reddish  cnlotir,  and  is  composed  of  a 
numbw  of  thin  larrjiwr  ■   tbit  i«  Litharge. 
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Though  these  several  substances  have  no- 
thing of  the  appearance  of  the  metal  they 
are  produced  from,  yet  if  a  little  iron-filings 
be  added  to  them  over  the  fire,  or  only  some 
pieces  of  charcoal,  or  any  other  oily  inflam- 
mable matter  be  thrown  in,  they  become 
lead  again.  The  greater  part  of  the  acids 
act  upon  it.  Acetic  acid  dissolves  it.  When 
combined  with  mercury,  it  forms  a  crystal- 
ixable  alloy  which  becomes  fluid  when  tri- 
turated with  bismuth.  Lead,  while  in  the 
earth,  enters  into  the  substance  of  crystal 
This  is  frequently  the  case  with  that  crys- 
tal which  is  found  about  lead-mines,  the 
figure  of  which  it  renders  a  cube.  It  often 
does  this  without  altering  the  colour:  but 
when  it  tinges  likewise,  the  tint  it  gives  is 

yellow. The   tones,   among  the  gems, 

owes  its  yellow  colour  to  this  metal;  and, 
in  the  factitious  gems,  the  tint  it  gives  to 
the  composition  is  always  a  yellow  approach- 
ing to  that  of  the  topaz. Various  prepa- 
rations of  lead  are  used  medicinally ;  but 
when  injudiciously  administered,  or  taken 
accidentally  into  the  body,  they  cause  vio- 
lent colics,  paralyses,  tremors,  and  contrac- 
tions of  the  limbs;  and  as  they  generally 
come  on  gradually,  the  cause  is  often  over- 
looked till  it  be  too  late.  Poisoning  from 
lead  arises  either  from  liquors  becoming 
impregnated  with  lead,  by  being  improperly 
kept  in  vessels,  lined  or  glased  with  lead,  or 
to  which  lead  has  been  criminally  added,  to 
correct  its  acidity ;  or  among  manufacturers 
who  work  much  with  lead,  as  plumbers, 
painters,  &c  The  presence  of  lead  in  any 
suspected  liquor,  is  detected  by  the  hydro- 
sulphuret  of  potash,  which  forms  with  it  a 
dark  brown  precipitate,  not  soluble  in  di- 
luted muriatic  acid;  and  still  more  certainly 
by  evaporating  a  portion  of  the  liquor  to 
dryness,  and  exposing  the  extract  to  a  heat 
sufficient  to  reduce  the  lead, 

LEAF  (folium),  in  the  natural  history  of 
plants,  a  very  essential  and  ornamental  part 
of  them;  for,  by  its  numerous  pores,  the 
leaf  absorbs  the  gases  which  are  adapted 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  plant,  or  exhales 
those  which  have  become  useless  for  that 
purpose.  The  variation  of  the  leafing  of 
trees,  their  peculiar  properties  and  appear- 
ances, their  exhilarating  effects  when  burst- 
ing forth  in  spring,  and  the  fall  of  "  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf"  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  furnish  the  mind  with  matter  for 
continual  reflection,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  as  furnishing  most  striking  emblems 
of  the  successive  periods  of  human  life- 
Light  and  air,  which  so  essentially  influ- 
ence the  vegetable  kingdom,  act  chiefly  on 
the  leaves ;  and  they  have  not  unaptly  been 
compared  to  the  animal  organs  of  respira- 
tion. The  leaf  changes  whatever  passes 
through  it  into  the  plant  from  without: 
sound  and  green  leaves,  in  the  sun,  exhale 
oxygen  and  absorb  carbonic  acid  gas ;  but 
by  night,  or  in  the  dark,  they  give  out  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  absorb  oxygen  from 
the  air.  The  importance  of  leaves  to 
plants  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  plant 
can  grow,  or  form  blossoms,  or  fruits,  if 
deprived  of  leaves.     They  also  form  an  im- 
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portant  characteristic  in  the  subdivision  of 
plant*,  and  are  divided  into  simple  and 
compound;  the  latter  cIms  consisting  of 
those  in  which  sereral  leaves  are  supported 

on  one  footstalk. The  lobe  of  a  leaf  is 

the  segment  around  the  apex. A  leaflet 

is  one  of  the  divisions  of  a  compound  leaf. 
——A  leaf-stalk  is  the  petiole  or  stalk 
which  supports  a  leaf. 

LEAGUE,  iu  geography,  a  measure  of 
length,  containing  a  certain  number  of  geo- 
graphical paces,  according  to  the  usage  or 
computation  of  different  countries.  A 
league  at  sea,  where  it  is  mostly  used  by 
us,  is  equal  to  three  English  miles,  or  3000 
geometrical  paces:  the  league  in  France 
contains  8500  paces  t  the  Dutch  or  German 
league,  four  geographical  miles.— —League, 
in  politics,  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  dif- 
ferent states  or  parties.  It  may  be  offen- 
sive or  defensive,  or  both.  It  is  offensive, 
when  the  contracting  parties  agree  to  unite 
in  attacking  a  common  enemy;  defensive, 
when  the  parties  agree  to  act  in  concert  in 
defending  each  other  against  an  enemy. 

LEAKAGE,  in  commerce,  an  allowance 
made  to  merchants  for  the  leaking  of  casks, 
or  the  waste  of  liquors  by  leaking. 

LEAP  TEAR.  [See  Bxssbxthb.] 

LEASE,  in  law,  a  demise  of  lands  or  te- 
nements, or  a  conveyance  of  them,  gene- 
rally in  consideration  of  rent  or  other  an- 
nual recompense,  for  term  of  years,  for 
life,  or  at  will,  provided  it  be  for  a  shorter 
term  than*  the  lessor  has  in  the  premises. 
The  party  letting  the  lands,  Ac.  is  called 
the  leteor,  and  the  party  to  whom  they  are 
let,  the  lessee.  An/  one  of  the  conditions 
of  a  lease  not  being  complied  with,  the  pro- 
prietor may  resume  possession.— Lease 
and  Release,  as  used  in  our  law,  signifies  a 
certain  instrument  in  writing,  for  the  con- 
veyance of  a  right  or  interest  in  lands  and 
tenements  in  fee  to  another. 

LEASH,  in  sporting,  the  number  three, 
as  a  leash  of  birds,  &  leash  of  greyhounds, 
ftc.  Also,  a  leather  thong  by  which  a  fal- 
coner holds  his  hawk. 

LEATH'ER,  the  skin  of  animals,  pre- 
pared by  the  fellmonger,  tanner,  and  dyer, 
and  used  for  various  purposes  of  clothing 
and  furniture.  The  first  takes  off  the  hair, 
Ac. ;  the  second  expels  the  unctuous  parts, 
and  substitutes  oak  bark  and  the  tanning 
principle  in  the  pores ;  and  the  latter  fur- 
nishes and  dresses  it  for  use. 

LEAVEN,  a  piece  of  sour  dough,  used 
to  ferment  and  render  light  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  dough  or  paste.  During  the 
seven  days  of  the  passover,  no  leaven  was 
permitted  to  be  in.  the  houses  of  the  Jews. 

LEDGER,  the  principal  book  used  in 
merchant's  accounts,  wherein  every  man's 
particular  account  is  kept;  the  book  into 
which  a  summary  of  the  journal  is  carried. 

Ledger-lines,  in  music,  those  lines  added 

to  the  usual  stave  of  five  lines,  when  more 
are  wanted  for  notes  ascending  or  de- 
scending. 

LEE,  a  sea  term  for  that  part  which  the 
wind  blows  upon,  or  that  is  opposite  to  the 
wind,  as  the  fee  shore.    Literally,  a  place 


defended  from  the  wind. Under  the  lee 

of  a  ship,  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on 

which  the  wind  blows. Under  the  lee  of 

the  land,  near  the  shore  which  breaks  the 

force  of  the  wind. Lee-side,  the  side  of  a 

vessel  farthest  from  the  point  whence  the 
wind  blows.— —Lee-tide,  a  tide  running  in 
the  same  direction  that  the  wind  blows.— 
Lee-lurch,  a  sudden  and  violent  roll  of  a  ship 
so  leeward  in  a  high  sea.  Leeward,  per- 
taining to  the  part  towards  which  the  wind 
blows. 

LEECH  (the  Hirudo  of  naturalists),  a 
well  known  insect  that  lives  in  the  water, 
and  is  commonly  used  in  bleeding.  The 
two  principal  species  are  the  medicinal 
leech,  which  is  employed  to  draw  blood 
where  the  lancet  is  less  safe ;  and  the  horse- 
leech, which  is  larger,  and  applied  to  horses 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  leech's  mouth 
U  armed  with  a  sharp  instrument  which 
makes  three  wounds,  through  which  it 
sucks  blood,  and  is,  therefore,  very  useful 
in  topical  inflammations.  The  leech  has 
no  intestinal  canal,  but  retains  the  blood 


for  a  considerable  time,  appearing  to  thrive 
upon  it.  As  it  generally  happens  that 
leeches  have  to  be  applied  in  the  absence 


of  the  medical  practitioner,  the  following 
observations  maybe  of  service :  Previous  to 
their  application  the  skin  should  be  very 
carefully  cleansed  from  any  foulness,  and 
moistened  with  a  little  milk,  and  if  retained 
by  a  small  wine-glass,  or  the  bottom  of  a 
pill-box,  they  will  generally  in  a  little  time 
fasten  themselves  to  the  skin.  On  their 
removal,  the  rejection  of  the  blood  they 
have  drawn  may  be  obtained  by  the  appli- 
cation of  salt  externally;  of  which  a  few 
grains  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

LEG'ACT,  in  law,  a  bequest  or  gift  by 
will  of  any  personal  effects ;  the  person  be- 
queathing is  called  the  testator,  and  he  to 
whom  it  is  bequeathed  the  legatee.  There 
is  also  a  residuary  legatee,  or  one  to  whom, 
after  the  several  devises  or  bequests  made  by 
wiH,  the  residue  of  the  testator's  estate  and 
effects  are  given.  If  a  legacy  is  bequeathed, 
and  no  certain  time  of  payment  mentioned, 
and  the  legatee  is  an  infant,  ha  will  be  en- 
titled to  interest  for  his  legacy  from  the 
expiration  of  a  year  after  the  death  of  the 
testator,  which  time  is  allowed  an  executor 
to  see  whether  there  be  any  debts;  but 
when  the  legatee  is  of  full  age,  he  has  no 
interest  but  from  the  time  of  the  demand 
of  the  legacy;  and  if  the  legacy  given  is 
payable  at  a  certain  day,  it  must  be  paid 
with  interest  from  that  day. 

LEGATE,  the  pope's  ambassador  to 
foreign  countries ;  either  a  cardinal  or  a 
bishop.  The  power  of  a  legate  is  some- 
times given  without  the  title.  It  was  one 
of  the  ecclesiastical  privileges  of  England 
from  the  Norman  conquest,  that  no  foreign 
legate  should  be  obtruded  upon  the  Eng- 
lish, unless  the  king  should  desire  it  upon 
some  extraordinary  emergency,  as  when  a 
case  was  too  difficult  for  the  English  pre- 
lates to  determine. 

LEGATION,  a  term  denoting  the  body 
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of  official  persons  attached  to  an 

Hence  secretary  of  legation. 
LEGATO  (Italian),  in  music,  a  word 

used  in  an  opposite  sense  to  staccato,  and 

implying  that  the  notes  of  a  movement  or 
to  which  it  is  affixed  are  to  he  per* 
in  a  dose,  smooth,  and  gliding 


LEGEND,  a  hook  used  in  the  ancient 
Soman  churches,  containing  the  lessons 
that  were  to  be  read.  The  word  was  after- 
wards used  to  denote  a  chronicle  or  register 
of  the  lives  of  saints.  As  these  histories 
were  often  nothing  more  than  pious  fic- 
tions, the  name  of  a  legend  was  given  to 
the  incredulous  fables  which  make  preten- 
sions to  truth.-— —Legend,  in  Roman  anti- 
quity, signifies  the  motto  engraved  upon 
medals,  which  differs  from  the  inscription 

Sroperly  so  called.  The  inscription  signi- 
es  words  placed  on  the  reverse  of  a  medal 
in  lieu  of  figures ;  but  the  legend  is  the 
word  made  use  of  round  the  head  or  other 
figure. 

LEGERDEMAIN,  tricks  which,  from 
the  dexterity  of  the  performer,  are  made  to 
deceive  the  observer,  and  are  called  sleight 
of  hand. 

LEGION,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  body  of 
soldiers  in  the  Roman  army,  consisting  of 
different  numbers  at  different  periods  of 
time.  In  the  time  of  Romnlus  the  legion 
consisted  of  3000  foot  and  300  horse;  though 
after  the  reception  of  the  Sabines,  it  was 
augmented  to  4000.  In  the  war  with  Han- 
niba)  it  was  raised  to  6000 ;  after  this  it  sunk 
to  4000  or  4500,  which  was  the  number  in  the 
time  of  Polybius.  The  number  of  legions 
kept  in  pay  together,  also  differed  according 
to  times  and  occasions.  Each  legion  was  di- 
vided into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  into  ten 
companies,  and  each  company  into  two  cen- 
turies. The  chief  commander  of  the  legion 
was  called  Legatus  (hsutenant).  The  prin- 
cipal standard  of  a  legion  was  a  silver  eagle ; 
and  the  legions  were  named  from  their  com- 
manders (as  the  Claudian  legion),  or  from 
the  place  where  they  were  stationed,  &c. 
The  word  legion  was  revived  in  the  time  of 
Napoleon,  and  has  since  been  commonly 
applied  to  a  body  of  troops  of  an  indefinite 
number,  and  usually  of  different  kinds ;  as 
the  English-German  legion,  the  British  le- 
gion in  Spain,  &c. 

LEGION  OF  HONOUR,  an  order  insti- 
tuted by  Napoleon,  while  consul  (May  19, 
1802),  for  military  and  civil  merit.  It  con- 
sisted of  different  grades  of  merit,  as  grand 
crosses,  crosses,  commanders,  officers,  and 
legionaries;  all  of  whom  receive  pensions 
with  this  mark  of  distinction. 

LEGISLATURE,  the  supreme  power  of 
a  state.  [See  Constitution,  Commons, 
Pabliambnt,  &cj 

LEGITIMACY,  a  word  which,  in  a  po- 
litical sense,  is  variously  defined,  according 
to  the  bias  of  the  party  by  whom  it  is  used. 
But  in  its  most  commonly  received  accep- 
tation, it  denotes  the  lawfulness  of  the  go- 
vernment, in  an  hereditary  monarchy,  where 
the  supreme  dignity  and  power  pass  by 
law  from  one  regent  to  another,  according 


to  the  right  of  primogeniture.—— Legiti- 
mate means  according  to  law;  hence,  chil- 
dren born  in  wedlock  are  called  legitimate, 
and  those  born  out  of  wedlock  are  styled 
illegitimate. 

LEGUMEN,  in  botany,  a  pericarp,  or 
seed-vessel,  termed  a  pod,  as  the  seed-ves- 
sel of  the  pea,  vetch,  lupine,  Ac,  which  are 
called  leguminous  plants. 

LEM'MA,  in  mathematics,  a  preliminary 
proposition  which  serves  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  demonstration  of  some  other 
proposition. 

LEM'MING,  in  zoology,  an  animal  be- 
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ig  to  the  genus  Mus;  a  kind  of  rat, 
[  north  of  Europ 


lurope,  which  sometimes 
migrates  from  north  to  south  in  immense 
numbers. 

LEMWIAN  EARTH,  a  kind  of  astrin- 
gent medicinal  earth  from  the  isle  of  Lem- 
nos,  in  the  iEgean  sea.  It  has  the  external 
appearance  of  a  reddish  clay,  and  is  sapo- 


LEMON,  the  fruit  of  a  tree  belonging  to 
the  genus  Citrus,  originally  brought  from 
the  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  but  now  grown 
in  the  south  of  Europe  and  other  warm 
climates.  The  shape  of  the  fruit  is  oblong, 
but  its  internal  structure  does  not  differ 
from  the  orange.  The  iuice  is  acid  and 
cooling,  and  furnishes  that  agreeable  be- 
verage called  lemonade. The  preparation 

called  salt  of  lemons,  Ac.  used  to  remove 
ink-stains  from  linen,  is  the  native  salt  of 
sorrel,  the  super-oxalate  of  potash.  The 
effect  is  produced  by  the  oxalic  acid  dis- 
solving with  facility  the  oxyde  of  iron  in 
the  ink,  on  the  combination  of  which  with 
the  tannin  and  gallic  acid  the  colour  de- 
pends ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  can  be 
used  without  any  risk  of  injury  to  the  cloth, 
on  which  it  has  no  effect. 

LE'MUR,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  (the 
Makis  of  Cuvier)  which  resembles  the 
monkey  in  the  form  of  the  feet,  but  are 
very  different  from  that  animal  in  its  tem- 
per arid  habits. 

LE'MURES,  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
spectres  or  ghosts,  believed  to  be  the  souls 
of  the  dead,  which  tormented  men  in  the 
night.  In  order  to  lay  them,  a  ceremony 
called  lemuria  was  observed  on  the  nights 
of  the  9th,  1 1  th,  and  13th  of  May. 

LENITIVE  ELECTUARY,  in  phar- 
macy, a  preparation  composed  chiefly  of 
senna  and  some  aromatica,  with  the  pulp 
of  tamarinds.   It  is  used  as  a  mild  laxative. 

LENS,  in  optics,  apiece  of  glass; or  other 
transparent  substance,  which  either  collects 
the  rays  of  light  into  a  point,  in  their  pas- 
sage through  it,  or  makes  them  diverge, 
according  to  the  laws  of  refraction,  and  to 
magnify  or  diminish  objects  at  a  certain 
distance.    [See  Optics,  Concavb,  &c] 

LENT,  a  solemn  time  of  fasting  and  ab- 
stinence in  the  Christian  church,  observed 
as  a  time  of  humiliation  before  Easter,  the 
great  festival  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection. 
It  begins  on  Ash-Wednesday,  and  continues 
forty  days. 

LENTICULAR,  a  surgical  instrument 
employed  for  removing  the  jagged  particles 
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of  bone  from  the  edge  of  the  perforation 
made  in  the  cranium  with  the  trephine. 

LENTIC'ULITE,  a  petrified  shelL 

LENTI'GO,  in  medicine,  a  freckly  erup- 
tion  on  the  skin. 

LENTIL,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genua 
ErouM.  The  seed*,  which  are  contained  in 
a  pod,  are  round,  flat,  and  rather  convex  in 
the  middle.  It  is  cultivated  for  its  seeds, 
which  afford  a  nutritious  food,  and  also  as 
fodder  for  cattle. 

LENTIS'CUS,  in  botany,  the  Mattiek, 
a  tree  of  the  genus  Piatada,  the  wood  of 
which  is  resinous,  fragrant,  and  of  a  pale 
brown  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  Asia  and 
the  south  of  Europe. 

LENTO  R,  in  medicine,  the  viscid  coagu- 
lated part  of  the  blobd,  which,  in  malignant 
fevers,  obstructs  the  capillary  vessels. 

LBNTONITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  clay,  occurring  usually  in  small  masses 
of  the  site  of  a  nut.  There  are  two  kinds, 
the  opaline  and  argillaceous. 

LE  O,  the  Lion,  in  astronomy,  one  of  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  fifth  in  order. 

LEONINE  VERSE,  a  kind  of  Latin 
verse,  consisting  of  hexameters  and  penta- 
meters, of  whicn  the  final  and  middle  syl- 
lables rhyme.  Some  say  it  derived  its  name 
from  pope  Leo  I.  (a.d.  680) ;  others  from 
Leonius,  a  poet  of  the  12th  century. 

LEOP'ARD,  in  zoology,  a  rapacious  ani- 
mal of  the  genus  Feltt,  four  or  five  feet 
long,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  elegantly 
spotted,  so  as  to  render  its  skin  an  orna- 
ment of  luxury.  It  is  chiefly  found  in  Se- 
negal ;  its  habits  are  those  of  the  tiger,  but 
it  is  seldom  dangerous  to  man.  From  the 
extraordinary  flexibility  of  the  limbs  of  this 
animal,  he  is  enabled  to  ascend  trees,  in 
which  he  usually  takes  refuge  when  pur- 
sued. In  India  there  is  a  smaller  species 
tamed  for  hunting. 

LEFIDOLTTK  a  mineral  of  a  lilac  or 
peach-blossom  colour,  found  both  massive 
and  in  small  concretions.  It  is  sometimes 
called  lilalite. 

LEPIDOPTERA,  in  entomology,  the 
third  order  of  insects  in  the  Linnssan  sys- 
tem, which  have  their  wings  imbricated 
with  fine  scales,  like  powder,  as  the  but- 
terfly, moth,  &c. 

LEP'ROSY,  a  foul,  cutaneous  disease, 
appearing  in  dry,  white,  thin,  scurfy  scales, 
either  on  the  whole  body  or  some  part  of 
it.  The  leprosy  is  of  various  kinds ;  that 
which  the  Jews  were  particularly  subject 
to  is  called  elephantiasis,  or  black  leprosy : 
hence  the  Jewish  law  excluded  lepers  from 
communion  with  mankind,  banishing  them 
into  the  country  or  uninhabited  places, 
without  excepting  even  kings. 

LE'PUS,  the  Ham,  [which  see.] 

Lepue,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation  of  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

LBTH'ARGY,  a  heavy  and  constant 
sleep ;  a  disease  arising  from  cold,  phleg- 
matic humours  which  oppress  the  brain,  and 
cauee  an  incessant  drowsiness.  It  is  eon* 
sidered  as  an  imperfect  apoplexy,  and  is 
mostly  symptomatic. 
LETHE,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  one 


of  the  rivers  of  hell,  signifying  oblivion  or 
forgetfulness ;  its  waters  having,  according 
to  poetical  fiction,  the  peculiar  quality  or 
making  those  who  drank  of  them  entirely 
forget  every  thing  that  was  past. 

LETTER,  a  mark  or  character,  written, 
printed,  or  engraved;  used  as  the  represen- 
tative of  a  sound,  or  of  an  articulation  of 
the  human  organs  of  speech.  As  sounds 
are  audible,  and  communicate  ideas  to 
others  by  the  ear,  so  letters  are  visible  re* 
presentatives  of  sounds,  and  communicate 
the  thoughts  of  others  by  means  of  the  eye. 
——A  letter  is  also  the  medium  of  episto- 
lary correspondence.— Letter  ef  credit, 
among  merchants,  is  a  letter  written  by  a 
merchant  or  banker  to  his  correspondent 
abroad,  requesting  him  to  credit  the  bearer 
as  far  as  a  certain  sum.— — Letter  of  attor- 
ney, in  law,  a  document  or  writing  whereby 
a  person  constitutes  another  to  do  a  lawful 
act  in  his  stead,  as  to  receive  debts,  Ac— 
Letter  of  licence,  an  instrument  or  writing 
granted  by  a  person's  creditors,  allowing 
him  a  certain  time  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts ;  by  which  means  he  is  enabled  to 
prosecute  his  business  without  legal  moles- 
tation.  Letter  of  marque,  an  extraordi- 
nary commission  granted  to  commanders 
of  merchant-ships,  or  others  in  time  of  war, 
to  make  reprisals  on  the  enemy.  The  ship 
so  commissioned  is  also  called  &  Utter  of 
marque.'— Letter  nitrite,  a  letter  sent  out 
of  Chancery  in  a  process  of  law  against  a 

peer. Lettere-patent,  are  writings  sealed 

with  the  great  seal  of  England  $  so  called, 
because  they  are  open  with  the  seal  affixed 
to  them.  These  are  granted  to  authorise  a 
man  to  do  some  act,  or  enjoy  some  right. 

LEVEL,  in  mechanics,  an  instrument 
to  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  horizon,  by 
means  of  which  the  true  level,  or  the  dif- 
ference of  ascent  or  descent  between  several 
placet,  mny  be  found.  The  instruiacute 
JOT  ilus  purpeiftu  arc  sarioua;  as  llift  air- 
lev  l1,  the  earpexttaTJ  lereL  the  malm's 
lev ■-'.  ilii-  H.Li]jncr'ji  level.,  mercurial  lcals, 
surveying  nuil  ipintl  level  n,  Of  a,  e  but  their 
varieties  are  luu  numerous  far  ua  to  Luicrte 

dei  m  of   ih'-m   hctf. The  art  of 

tevellmp  i*  particularly  Applied  to  ihe  lay- 
ing out  ground*  cvdd,  regiJaling  dCOTnie, 
draiujELg  iaatanml*,  randnBRIIg  wn.1 er.  &C. ; 
and,  in  ftirufle-AiJon,  the  mdmisH  an  un- 
even surface  to  J  hit  of  a  plane,  mi  ibsi  the 
works  may  be  of  u  corresponding  height 
and  figure. 

LEU'CINE.  in  chemistry,  a  peculiar 
white  pulverulent  substance  obtained  from 
the  fibres  of  beef,  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  afterwards  with  alcohol. 

LBU'CITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  white  stony 
substance  found  among  volcanic  produc- 
tions in  Italy,  in  crystals  or  irregular 
masses ;  formerly  called  crystals  of  white 
ahori,  or  granilite. 

LEUCOPHLEGMATTC,  in  medicine, 
an  epithet  for  a  dropsical  habit  of  body 
with  a  white  bloated  skin. 

LEUCOTHIOP,  an  Albino,  or  a  white 
man  of  a  black  race. 

LEUTHRITB,  in  mineralogy,  a  grayish 


tub  vlish  or  iu  lbopabd  zs  said  to  an  libb  tbal,  Ann  bxcbiabbt. 
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white  substance  that  appears  to  be  a  re* 
composed  rock,  of  a  loose  texture,  gritty 
and  harsh  to  the  touch. 

LEVANT,  a  name  given  to  the  countries 
of  Turkey,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
Egypt,  tec. ;  which  are  washed  by  the  Me* 
diterranean  and  its  contiguous  waters. 

LEVATORS,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation 
given  to  several  muscles,  whose  office  is  to 
Bit  up  the  part  to  which  they  are  respect- 
ively attached.  Thus  the  levator  anguli 
orit,  situated  above  the  mouth,  draws  the 
corner  of  the  mouth  upwards,  and  makes 
that  part  of  the  cheek  opposite  to  the  chin 
prominent,  as  in  smiling.  And  the  levator 
peJp*br*  emperiorie,  the  muscle  that  opens 
the  eye,  by  lifting  the  upper  eyelid. 

LEVANTINE,  an  epithet  for  things  per- 
taining to  the  Levant.  Also,  a  particular 
kind  of  silk  doth. 

LEVARI  FA'CIAS,  inlaw,  a  writ  direct- 
ed  to  the  sheriff  for  levying  a  sum  of  money 
upon  lands  on  a  person  who  has  forfeited 
his  recognisance. 

LEVEE,  in  court  phraseology,  a  cere- 
monial visit  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  ftc.  who 
assemble  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  queen 
(or  king).  It  consists  of  gentlemen  only, 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  what  is 
termed  a  drawing-room,  where  ladies  as 
well  as  gentlemen  attend. 

LBVEB-EN-MA88E,  a  military  expres- 
sion for  the  patriotic  rising  of  a  whole 
people,  including  all  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  who  are  not  otherwise  engaged  in  the 
regular  service ;  and  is  the  most  formidable 
obstacle,  an  enemy  can  encounter.  In  Ger- 
many it  is  called  the  landttnrm,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  landwekr,  or  militia.  In  1813 
the  governments  of  Northern  Germany 
called  it  forth  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

LE'VER,  one  of  the  mechanical  powers, 
consisting  of  an  inflexible  right  line,  rod  or 
beam,  supported  on  a  fulcrum  or  top,  and 
used  for  the  raising  of  weights,  having  it- 
self such  a  weight  as  may  be  commodiously 
counterbalanced.  Its  arms  are  equal,  as  in 
the  balance;  or  unequal,  as  in  $teelyard*. 
Of  all  machines  it  is  the  most  simple. 

LEVI'ATHAN,  a  word  which,  in  the  He- 
brew,  signifies  a  great  fish.  Some  suppose, 
from  the  description  of  it  in  the  book  of 
Job,  it  means  a  whale,  while  others  have 
presumed  it  is  a  crocodile.  In  Isaiah,  how- 
ever, it  is  called  the  crooked  serpent. 

LEVIGATION,  the  mechanical  opera- 
tion or  process  of  grinding  the  parts  of 
bodies  to  a  fine  paste,  by  rubbing  the  flat 
face  of  a  stone  called  a  muller  upon  another 
stone  called  the  table  or  slab. 

LETITES,  a  term  applied  in  Scripture 
to  such  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  as  were  em- 
ployed in  the  lower  offices  and  ministries  of 
the  temple.  In  this  particular,  they  were 
distinguished  from  the  priests,  who,  being 
descended  from  Aaron,  were  likewise  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi.  The  Levites  bore  some  re- 
semblance in  the  tabernacle,  and  temple 
of  the  Jews,  to  the  deacons  among  Chris- 
tians. They  were  employed  in  bringing 
wood,  water,  and  other  necessaries  for  the 
sacrifice,  and  they  sung  and  played  upon 


instruments  in  the  temple.  They  also  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  were  the  ordinary  judges  of  the  coun- 
try, though  always  subordinate  to  the 
priests.  Their  subsistence  was  the  tithes 
of  corn,  fruit  and  cattle  throughout  Israel; 
but  the  priests  were  entitled  to  a  tenth  of 
their  tithes,  by  way  of  first  fruits  to  the 
Lord. 

LEVITICUS,  a  canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  so  called  from  its  contain* 
ing  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the 
pnests,  Levites,  and  sacrifices.  These  duties, 
rites,  and  ceremonies,  formed  what  is  term- 
ed the  Levitical  law. 

LEVITT,  in  physiology,  the  privation  or 
want  of  weight  in  a  body,  when  compared 
with  another  that  is  heavier ;  in  which  sense 
it  stands  opposed  to  gravity. 

LEXICOLOGY,  that  branch  of  litera- 
ture which  treats  of  the  proper  significa- 
tion and  just  application  of  words. 

LEXICON,  a  book  containing  an  alpha- 
of  the  words  of  a  lan- 


guage, with  an  explanation  of  the  meaning 
of  each  word. 

LET,  or  LEES,  in  chemistry,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  any  alkaline  solution  made  by  levi- 
gating  ashes  that  contain  an  alkali.— —Lees 
Of  wine  are  the  refuse  or  sediment  of  wine 


standing  quiet. 

LETDEN  JAB,  in  electrical  experiments, 
a  glass  jar,  having  the  outside  and  the  inside 
coated  with  tin  foil,  and  a  brass  wire,  the 
upper  part  of  which  terminates  in  a  ball  of 
the  same  metal,  and  the  lower  part  in  a 
chain  that  communicates  with  the  inside. 
This  jar  admits  of  being  charged  so  as  to 
produce  the  electrical  shock  and  various 
other  experiments  illustrative  of  the  power 
of  electricity. 

LHER'ZOLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  pyroxene,  of  an  emerald  green  colour, 
brilliant  when  crystalixed,  and  translucent. 

LFA8,  in  geology,  a  peculiar  formation 
i  of  limesb  *     " 


limestone,  occurring  in  flat, 
horizontal  strata.  It  consists  of  thick,  ar- 
gillaceous deposits,  which  constitute  the 
Base  on  which  the  oolitic  series  reposes. 
The  lias  clay  often  occurs  in  the  form  of 
soft  slate  or  shale,  which  divides  into  very 
thin  lamina,  and  is  frequently  much  im- 
pregnated with  bitumen  and  iron  pyrites. 
It  also  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
common  salt,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  and 
soda;  in  consequence  of  which,  springs  of 
water  rising  through  it  contain  these  salts 
in  solution,  as  Cheltenham.  Lias  is  re- 
markable for  the  number  and  variety  of  its 
organic  remains,  many  of  which  are  very 

LIBATION,  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  was  an  essential  part  of  solemn 
sacrifices.  It  was  also  performed  alone,  as 
a  drink  offering,  by  way  of  procuring  the 
protection  and  favour  of  the  gods,  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life.  At  sacrifices,  after 
the  libation  had  been  tasted  by  the  priest, 
and  handed  to  the  by-standers,  it  was  poured 
upon  the  victim.  At  entertainments,  a  lit- 
tle wine  was  generally  poured  out  of  the 
cup,  before  the  liquor  began  to  circulate,  to 
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show  their  gratitude  to  the  gods  for  the 
blessing*  they  enjoyed.  The  libations  to 
the  dead  were  not  performed  till  the  ninth 
day  after  the  burning  or  interment;  and 
consisted  of  milk,  wine,  or  blood,  and  gene- 
rally concluded  the  funeral  solemnities. 

Ll'BEL,  in  law,  the  malicious  defama- 
tion of  any  person,  either  written  or  printed, 
in  order  to  provoke  him  to  anger,  or  to  ex- 
pose him  to  public  hatred,  contempt,  or 
ridicule.  Any  book,  pamphlet,  writing,  or 
picture,  containing  such  representations, 
although  only  communicated  to  a  single 
person,  is  considered  in  law  a  publication  of 
it ;  and  libellers  may  be  brought  to  punish- 
ment by  a  prosecution,  or  be  compelled  to 
make  reparation  by  a  civil  action.  The 
civil  action  is  grounded  upon  the  injury 
which  the  libel  is  supposed  to  occasion  to 
the  individual ;  the  public  prosecution  upon 
its  tendency  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  It  is  immaterial  with  respect  to  the 
essence  of  a  libel,  whether  the  matter  of  it 
is  true  or  false,  since  the  provocation,  and 
not  the  falsity,  is  the  thing  to  be  punished 
criminally;  though,  without  doubt,  the 
truth  of  a  libel  will  in  many  cases  entitle 
the  defendant  to  the  merciful  consideration 
of  the  court,  when  it  decides  upon  the  de- 
gree of  punishment  -to  be  awarded.  But  in 
a  civil  action,  a  libel  must  appear  to  be  false 
as  well  as  scandalous.  In  a  civil  action,  the 
plaintiff  recovers  damages,  the  amount  of 
which  is  settled  by  the  jury:  but,  upon  an 
indictment,  the  jury  has  merely  to  acquit 
the  defendant,  or  to  find  him  guilty,  after 

which  the  court  passes  judgment. Libel, 

in  the  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  courts, 
is  the  name  given  to  the  formal  written 
statement  of  the  complainant's  ground  of 
complaint  against  the  defendant. 

LIBELLU'LA,  or  Dragon-fly,  in  entomo- 
logy, a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  Neurop- 
t era,  of  which  there  are  sixty  species.  The 
whole  tribe  of  the  libellula  are  remarkable 
for  being  very  ravenous :  they  are  usually 
found  hovering  over  stagnant  waters,  and 
may  in  the  middle  of  the  day  be  observed 
flying  with  great  rapidity  in  pursuit  of  the 
smaller  insects.  These  brilliant  and  beau- 
tiful creatures  were  once,  and  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  inhabitants  of  the  water:  in 
that  state,  as  larvae,  they  are  six-footed  and 
very  active.  The  Libellula  xaria,  or  great 
variegated  libellula,  which  makes  its  ap- 
pearance towards'the  decline  of  summer,  is 
an  insect  of  singular  beauty.  The  female 
drops  her  eggs  in  the  water,  which  on  ac- 
count of  their  specific  gravity  fall  to  the 
bottom;  after  a  certain  period  they  are 
hatched  into  larvae.  In  the  larva  and  pupa 
state  they  remain  full  two  years,  and  when 
they  have  attained  their  size  they  prepare 
for  their  ultimate  change,  and  creeping  up 
the  stem  of  some  water  plant,  they  make  a 
sudden  effort,  by  which  the  skin  of  the  back 
and  head  is  forced  open,  and  the  enclosed 
libellula  emerges.  This  process  is  always 
performed  in  a  morning  and  during  a  bright 
sun  shine.  In  this  and  the  other  species  of 
the  libellula  tribe,  the  structure  of  the  eye 
is  deserving  of  notice.  According  to  Lewen- 


hoek  there  are  more  than  12,000  lenses  in 
each  eye  of  this  animal. 

LIBERAL  ARTS,  such  as  depend  more 
on  the  exertion  of  the  mind  than  on  man- 
ual labour,  and  regard  intellectual  improve- 
ment and  amusement,  rather  than  the  ne- 
cessity of  subsistence. 

LI'BEB,  in  botany,  the  inner  bark  of  a 

Slant,  or  third  integument,  which  is  mem- 
ranaceous,  juicy,  and  flexible.    From  this 
is  gradually  formed  the  wood. 

LIBERTUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  per- 
son who  from  being  a  slave  had  obtained 
his  freedom.  The  liberti  were  such  as  had 
been  actually  made  free  themselves;  the 
libertini  were  the  children  of  such  persons. 
LIB'ERTY,  in  general,  denotes  a  state  of 
freedom,  as  distinguished  from  slavery. 
According  to  Cicero,  it  is  the  power  of  living 
as  a  man  pleases,  or  without  being  control- 
led by  another:  in  a  legal  sense,  liberty 
signifies  some  privilege  that  is  held  by 
charter  or  prescription.  Liberty  is  of  va- 
rious kinds  :— 1.  Natural  liberty  is  a  state  of 
exemption  from  the  control  of  others,  and 
from  positive  laws  and  the  institutions  of 
social  life.  2.  Civil  liberty  is  the  security 
from  the  arbitrary  will  of  others,  which  is 
afforded  by  the  laws.  3.  Political  liberty  is 
civil  liberty  in  a  more  extensive  sense :  it 
properly  designates  the  freedom  of  a  nation 
or  state  from  all  unjust  abridgment  of  its 
rights  and  independence  by  another  nation. 
4.  Religion*  liberty,  or  liberty  of  conscience, 
is  the  free  right  of  adopting  and  enjoying 

r"  lions  on  religious  subjects,  and  of  being 
wed  to  worship  the  Supreme  Being  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  unfet- 
tered by  external  control.— Liberty  of  the 
pre**,  the  free  power  of  publishing  what 
one  pleases;  subject,  however,  to  punish- 
ment for  publishing  what  is  mischievous  to 
the  public  morals,  or  injurious  to  indivi- 
duals. That  this  glorious  privilege  should 
be  so  monstrously  abused  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, every  right-minded  individual  in  the 
country  must  seriously  deplore.  How  true, 
alas  1  is  the  trite  remark,  that  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  though  intended  as  a  boon  to 
society,  often  becomes  a  curse  !— — The  cap 
*f  liberty  (blue,  with  a  white  border)  is 
used  in  England  as  a  symbol  of  the  consti- 
tutional liberty  of  the  nation,  and  Britannia 
sometimes  bears  it  on  the  point  of  her  spear ; 
though  she  has  more  commonly  the  trident 
of  Neptune.  In  France,  a  red  cap  was  the 
badge  of  the  Jacobin  club. 

LI'BRA,  in  astronomy,  the  Balance,  the 
sixth  sign  of  the  zodiac ;  so  called  because 
when  the  sun  enters  it,  the  days  and  nights 
are  equal.--— Libra,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
pound  weight;  also  a  coin,  equal  in  value 
to  twenty  denarii. 

LIBRARY,  a  word  used  either  to  denote 
a  collection  of  books,  or  the  apartment  or 
edifice  for  holding  them.  The  first  public  li- 
brary of  which  we  have  any  certain  account 
in  history,  was  founded  at  Athens  by  Hip- 
parchus,  526  b.c.  The  second  of  any  note 
was  founded  at  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  284,  and  was  burnt  by  the 
Roman  army  47  b.c,  400,000  valuable  books 
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being  destroyed  in  that  conflagration.  A 
second  library,  formed  from  the  remains  of 
the  first  at  Alexandria,  by  Ptolemy's  suc- 
cessors, and  reputed  to  have  consisted  of 
700,000  volumes,  was  totally  destroyed  by 
the  Saracens,  at  the  command  of  the  caliph 
Omar,  aj>.  643.  How  many  treasures  of 
ancient  lore  were  thus  irremediably  lost, 
must  ever  remain  unknown ;  but  it  isrmore 
than  probable,  when  we  consider  the  labour 
of  transcribing,  that  a  very  trifling  portion 
of  the  literature  of  different  ages  has  been 
preserved  to  us.  The  most  valuable  libra- 
ries in  Europe,  at  present  existing,  are 
stated  to  contain  printed  books  and  manu- 
scripts as  follows:— The  Royal  Library, 
Paris,  700,000  vols,  and  80,000  MSS.  The 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  430,000  vols,  and 
30,000  MSS.  The  Royal  Central,  Munich, 
500,000  vols,  and  16,000  MSS.  The  Vatican, 
Rome,  100,000  vols,  and  40,000  MSS.  Uni- 
versity, Gottingen,  300,000  vols,  and  5,000 
MSS.  British  Museum,  308,000  vols,  and 
23,000  MSS.  Vienna,  350,000  vols,  and 
16,000  MSS.  St.  Petersburg,  400,000  vols, 
and  16,000  MSS.  Naples,  300,000  vols,  and 
6,000  MSS.  Dresden,  300,000  vols,  and 
3,700  MSS.  Copenhagen,  400,000  vols,  and 
20,000  MSS.  Berlin,  250,000  vols,  and  5,000 
MSS.  The  foregoing  being  given  in  round 
numbers,  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  com- 
paratively correct ;  but  it  serves  to  convey 
some  idea  of  the  vastness  of  these  col- 
lections as  well  as  their  relative  magnitudes. 

LIBRATION,  in  astronomy,  an  apparent 
irrrtrulnrity  of  tho  moon's  motion,  whereby 
she  seem-  to  libl*te  about  her  axis,  wmj. 
tune*  from  the  enat  to  the  weitj  and  now 
and  ihen  frolrt  tlm  west  la  the  east ;  *o  that 
the  part*  in  the  wfcsfera  limb  or  OfeBTgbp  of 

th 'i"  I  - "Hit- 1 1 1  .■•  i>  U  im  i !  >  i  [-litre 

of  the  Aimkt  and  tometimdt  ino^e  towards  It, 
by  winch  means  they  become  alternately 
visible  mid  invisible  to  the  inbalitiaiu*  of 
the  carl  k*— ^—Libratia  n  ef  tAe  cftrth.  1 1  autilB- 
timr*  used  ti>  lUtkicc  the  parol Lf] Uw  uf  the 
earth's  axis,  id  every  pari  of  its  orbit  round 
the  sun.—— Libration,  in  mechanics,  a  term 
signifying  a  balance,  but  more  particularly 
the  oscillating  movement  of  a  pendulum. 

LICENSE,  in  law,  an  authority  given  to 
a  person  to  do  some  lawful  act.  A  license 
is  a  personal  power,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  transferred  to  another.  If  the  person 
licensed  abuse  the  power  given  him,  he  be- 
comes a  trespasser.  A  license  may  be  either 
verbal  or  written ;  when  written,  the  paper 
containing  the  authority  is  called  a  lieente. 

LICENTIATE,  in  law,  one  who  has  full 
license  to  practise  any  art  or  faculty ;  gene- 
rally, a  physician  who  has  a  license  to  prac- 
tise, granted  by  the  college  of  physicians. 

LICH'EN,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
crypto garnia  class  of  plants,  in  the  order 
alga,  which  have  the  most  perfect  fructi- 
fication of  all  the  mosses:  the  flowers  are 
monopetalous,  standing  on  a  pedicle,  and 
divided  into  segments  at  the  limb,  some- 
what like  stars,  buttons,  mushrooms,  &c. 
In  this  family  of  plants  there  are  about 
1200  known  species;  and  they  are  common 
every  where,  adhering  to  rocks,  the  trunks 


of  trees,  and  barren  soil.  They  are  gene- 
rally perennial,  and  grow  by  receiving  mois- 
ture through  all  parts  of  their  surface. 
Among  them  is  the  Lichen  Icelandicue,  a 
plant  whose  medicinal  properties  have  been 
highly  extolled  as  a  remedy  in  consumptive 
disorders.  It  is  extremely  mucilaginous, 
and  to  the  taste  bitter,  and  somewhat  as- 
tringent. Dr.  Crichton  observes,  that 
during  seven  months'  residence  at  Vienna, 
he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing 
its  effects,  and  that,  though  cures  were 
sometimes  effected,  it  by  no  means  anwered 
the  high  expectations  he  bad  formed  of  it. 
That  it  strengthens  the  digestive  powers, 
and  proves  extremely  nutritious,  there  can, 
however,  be  no  doubt.  It  is  commonly 
given  in  the  form  of  a  decoction :  an  ounce' 
and  a  half  of  the  lichen  being  boiled  in  a 
quart  of  milk.'  of  this  a  tea-cup  full  is  di- 
rected to  be  drunk  frequently  in  the  course 
of  the  day. 

LICHENOG'RAPHY,  the  science  which 
illustrates  the  natural  history  of  the  lichens. 

LICTORS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  officers 
or  beadles  who  carried  the  fasces  before  the 
chief  magistrates  whenever  they  appeared 
in  public.  It  was  also  a  part  of  their  duty 
to  be  the  public  executioners  in  beheading, 
scourging,  &c.  A  dictator  was  attended  by 
twenty- four  lictors ;  a  consul  by  twelve ;  the 
master  of  the  horse,  six;  a  prsetor,  six ;  and 
each  vestal  virgin  had  one. 

LIEGE,  in  law,  a  term  used  either  as 
liege  lord,  signifying  one  that  acknowledges 
no  superior,  or  the  chief  lord  of  the  fee ;  or 
as  liege  man,  he  who  owes  homage  and  al- 
legiance to  the  liege  lord.  By  the  term 
liege  people  is  meant  the  subjects  of  a 
monarch,  because  they  owe  him  their  al- 
legiance. 

LIEN,  in  law,  the  right  which  one  per- 
son, in  certain  cases,  possesses  of  detaining 
property  belonging  to  another,  when  placed 
in  his  possession,  until  some  demand,  which 
the  former  has,  is  satisfied.  Liens  are  of 
two  kinds :  particular  lient,  that  is,  where 
the  person  in  possession  of  goods  may  de- 
tain them  until  a  claim  which  accrues  to 
him  from  those  identical  goods  is  satisfied ; 
and  general  lient,  that  is,  where  the  person 
in  possession  may  detain  the  goods,  not 
only  for  his  claim  accruing  from  them,  but 
also  for  the  general  balance  of  his  account 
with  the  owners.  Some  liens  also  are  cre- 
ated by  express  agreement,  and  some  by 
usage. 

LIENTERY;  in  medicine,  a  kind  of  diar- 
rhoea, wherein  the  food  passes  immediately 
through  the  intestines  with  little  or  no 
alteration. 

LIEUTENANT,  an  officer  who  supplies 
the  place,  and  discharges  the  office  of  a  supe- 
rior in  bis  absence..  Of  these,  some  are  civil, 
as  the  lord-lieutenants  of  kingdoms,  and 
the  lord-lieutenants  of  counties;  and  others 
are  military,  as  the  lieutenant-general,  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  artillery,  lietenant- 
colonel,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  lieutenants 

of  horse,  foot,  or  of  ships  of  war. The 

Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  is  properly  a 
viceroy,  and  has  all  the  state  and  grandeur 
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of  a  king  of  England,  except  being  served 
upon  the  knee.  He  has  the  power  of  be- 
stowing certain  offices  under  the  govern* 
ment,  of  creating  knights,  and  of  pardoning 
all  crimes  except  high  treason.  He  used 
also  to  call  and  prorogue  the  parliament, 
but  no  bill  could  be  passed  without  the 

royal  assent. Lard-  lieutenants  of  coun- 

tie*,  are  officers  who,  upon  any  invasion  or 
rebellion,  have  power  to  raise  the  militia, 
and  to  give  commissions  to  colonels  and 
other  officers,  to  arm  and  form  them  into 
regiments,  troops,  and  companies.  Under 
the  lord  -lieutenants  are  deputy-lieutenanU, 
who  have  similar  power;  these  are  chosen 
by  the  lord-lieutenants,  out  of  the  principal 

Sntlemen  of  each  county,  and  presented  to 
e  king  for  his  approbation. Lieutenant- 
general  is  an  officer  next  in  rank  to  the  ge- 
neral.——Ideutenant-colonel  is  the  officer 
between  the  colonel  and  major. A  lieu- 
tenant, simply,  is  the  officer  next  below  a 
captain.  In  the  navy,  there  are  Jtrsi  and 
tecond  lieutenants,  with  different  pay. 

LIFE,  in  a  general  sense,  is  that  state  of 
animals  and  plants,  or  of  any  organized 
beings,  in  which  their  natural  functions  and 
motions  are  performed,  or  in  which  the  or- 
gans are  capable  of  performing  their  func- 
tions. The  life  of  an  animal  body  may  also 
be  spoken  of  in  a  chemical  and  a  physiolo- 
gical sense.  1.  Itt  chemical  life,  which  con- 
sists in  that  attraction  of  the  elements,  by 
which  the  vital  principle,  diffused  through 
the  solids  and  fluids,  defends  all  the  parts 
of  the  body  from  putrefaction.  2.  Its  phy- 
siological lift  consists  in  the  action  of  inor- 
ganic parts  proper  to  each,  as  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  vessels ;  so  that,  these  actions 
ceasing,  the  body  is  said  to  be  physiologi- 
cally dead.  In  the  "Medico-Chirurgical 
Review"  it  is  stated,  that  Dr.  Caspar,  of 
Berlin,  after  having  examined  the  cur- 
rent opinions  on  the  average  duration  of 
human  life,  and  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  ascertaining  such  a  result,  con- 
cludes by  embodying  the  general  princi- 
ples of  his  researches  as  follows:— 1.  The 
proportion  of  births  to  the  actual  stationary 

Emulation  of  any  place,  expresses,  or  is  re- 
tive  to,  the  medium  duration  of  life  in  that 
population.  (For  example,  suppose  this  pro- 
portion to  be  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  twenty- 
eight,  and  the  average  life  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place  will  be  found  to  be 
twenty-eight  years.)  2.  The  female  sex 
enjoys  at  every  period  of  life,  except  at  pu- 
berty  (at  which  epoch  the  mortality  is 
rather  greater  among  young  females),  a 
greater  longevity  than  the  male  sex.  8. 
Pregnancy  and  labour  occasion,  indeed,  a 
considerable  loss  of  life;  but  this  loss  dis- 
appears, or  is  lost,  in  the  general  mass. 
4.  The  so-called  climacteric  periods  of  life 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  influence  on  the 
longevity  of  either  sex.  5.  The  medium 
duration  of  life,  at  the  present  time,  is  in 
Russia  about  twenty-one  years;  in  Prussia, 
twenty-nine;  in  Switzerland,  thirty-four; 
in  France,  thirty-six;  and  in  England, 
thirty-eight  years.  6.  The  medium  duration 
of  life  has,  in  recent  times,  increased  very 
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Ij  in  most  cities  of  Europe.  7.  In  re- 
ice  to  the  influence  of  professions  or  oc- 
cupations in  life,  it  seems  that  ecclesiastics 
are,  on  the  whole,  the  longest,  and  medical 
men  the  shortest  livers ;  military  men  are 
nearly  between  the  two  extremes;  but  yet 
proportionally,  they,  more  frequently  turn 
others,  reach  very  advanced  years.  8.  The 
mortality  is  generally  greater  in  manufac- 
turing than  in  agricultural  districts.  9.  Mar- 
riage is  decidedly  favourable  to  longevity. 

10.  The  mortality  among  the  poor  is  always 
greater  than  among  the  wealthier  classes. 

11.  The  mortality  in  a  population  appears 
to  be  always  proportionate  to  its  fecundity: 
as  the  number  of-births  increases,  so  does 
the  number  of  deaths  at  the  same  time. 

LI'FE-BOAT,  a  vessel  so  constructed  as 
to  be  able  to  put  to  sea  in  the  most  stormy 
weather,  and  withstand  the  fury  of  a  tem- 
pestuous sea ;  whereby  many  lives  are  an- 
nually saved  from  wrecks  and  vessels  in 

distress. By  an  article  in  the  M  Railway 

Magazine,"  we  are  informed  that  a  new 
safety  boat  has  been  built  by  a  Mr.  Francis, 
of  New  York.  It  is  described  as  being  28 
feet  long  and  6%  wide,  the  planks  overiaj 
ping,  and  fastened  with  copper  nai 
side  planking  is  double,  within  which  are 
fourteen  tubes  13  feet  long,  extending  from 
the  keel  to  the  deck,  and  holding  fifty-two 
feet  of  hydrogen  gas,  which  will  bi 
about  4000 
is  fllkd  wil_  .._ 

boat  are  attached  twenty  life-ropes,  which 
could  sustain  100  persons  if  necessary.--— 
Life-Ships.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Williams, 
of  the  Dublin  Steam-boat  Company,  has 
improved  upon  the  Chinese  plan  of  dividing 
the  hull  of  a  vessel  into  sections,  each  of 
which  should  be  completely  water-tight. 
He  divides  the  vessel  into  five  compart- 
ments by  means  of  four  bulk-heads  of  iron. 
The  central  section  of  this  division  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  engine  boiler  and  eoal  bank- 
ers, thus  detaching  them  entirely  from  all 
other  parts  of  the  vessel;  while  the  other* 
are  so  arranged,  that  it  may  safely  be  said, 
that,  unless  the  water  break  into  the  vessel 
in  all  its  sections  at  the  same  time  (which 
may  be  considered  impossible),  there  can 
be  no  danger  of  submersion  t  and  experience- 
has  proved  that  a  small  addition  of  buoy- 
ancy would  prevent  a  vessel  from  sinking, 
after  it  had  been  so  immersed  that  the  deck 
was  level  with  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Nor 
is  the  protection  which  these  iron  bulk- 
heads afford  against  Are  scarcely  less  im- 
portant. The  circumstance  of  any  part  of 
a  vessel  taking  fire  is  followed  by  the  same 
evil  as  that  ofthe  irruption  of  water  or  col- 
lision ;  namely,  its  irresistible  transmission, 
at  once,  through  all  parts  of  the  vessel ;  but 
these  iron  bulk-heads,  being  air-tight,  must 
stop  the  spread  of  flame  by  preventing  the 
introduction  of  any  draft  or  current  of  air, 
so  much  to  be  dreaded  in  cases  where  the 
materials  are  combustible. 

LIFB-ESTATES,inlaw,freeeholdestatea 
not  of  inheritance.  «. .    '    . 

LIFE-GUARDS,  in  military  affairs,  the 
body-guard  of  a  sovereign  prince. 
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LIG'AMENTS,  in  anatomy,  elastic  sub- 
stances in  an  animal  body,  softer  than  car- 
tilages and  harder  than  membranes,  which 
serve  to  strengthen  the  juncture,  particu- 
larly of  the  bones.  They  are  divided  gene- 
rally into  eapeular  ligaments,  which  sur- 
round the  joints  like  a  bag,  and  connecting 

LIGATURE,  in  surgery,  a  chord,  band, 
or  string,  of  various  thickness,  covered  with 
white  wax,  for  the  purpose  of  tying  arteries, 
veins  or  other  parts.— —In  music,  a  band 

or  line  connecting  notes. Ligature;  in 

mathematics,  compendious  notes,  or  cha- 
racters by  which  are  represented  the  sums, 
differences,  or  rectangles  of  different  quan- 
tities. 

LIGHT,  in  physics,  that  ethereal  agent 
or  matter,  of  the  presence  of  which  we  are 
informed  by  the  sensibility  of  the  visual 
organs.  By  depicting  an  image  of  external 
objects  on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  it  announces 
to  animals  the  presence  of  the  bodies  which 
surround  them,  and  enables  them  to  dis- 
tinguish these  bodies  into  transparent, 
opaque,  and  coloured.  These  properties 
are  so  essentially  connected  with  the  pre- 
sence of  light,  that  bodies  lose  them  in  the 
dark,  and  become  undistinguishable.  Light 
is  universally  expanded  through  space.  It 
exerts  peculiar  actions,  and  is  obedient  to 
the  laws  of  attraction,  and  other  properties 
of  matter.  It  is  consequently  an  object  of 
research,  both  in  optics  and  in  chemistry ; 
the  first  inquires  into  its  form  and  laws ; 
the  second,  its  essence.  Light,  according 
to  the  Newtonian  doctrine,  which  no  sub- 
sequent discovery  or  theory  seems  to  have 
discredited,  is  composed  of  inconceivably 
small  particles  of  matter,  of  different  mag- 
nitudes; which  are  emitted  or  reflected 
from  every  point  in  the  surface  of  a  lumi- 
nous body,  in  right  hues,  and  in  all  direc- 
tions, with  an  unparalleled  velocity ;  and 
whose  power  or  intensity  decreases  as  the 
squares  of  the  distance  increase.  That 
light  is  a  material  substance,  appears  from 
its  being  propagated  in  time,  and  from  its 
acting  upon  and  producing  great  alterations 
in  other  bodies ;  but  that  its  particles  are 
inconceivably  small  appears  from  this,  that 
the  greatest  quantity  of  flame  is  found  to 
have  scarce  any  sensible  gravity  or  weight : 
also,  because  these  particles  pervade  the 
pores  of  .all  transparent  bodies,  however 
hard  or  heavy:  yet,  small  as  they  are,  the 
rays  of  light  consist  of  different  sorts  of 
these  partieles.  That  the  particles  of  light 
have  not  only  magnitude,  out  also  in  diffe- 
rent degrees,  is  one  great  discovery  of  the 
Newtonian  philosophy.  This  is  absolutely 
by  the  different  refrangibility  they 


are  found  to  display  in  passing  through  a 
prismatic  figure  of  glass  or  water ;  for  the 
power  of  the  prism  detains  the  issuing  par- 
ticle, and  draws  it  a  little  towards  the  sur- 
face; and,  since  this  power  is  the  same,  it 
would  have  the  same  effect  on  all  the  par- 
ticles of  light,  if  they  were  all  of  an  equal 
magnitude,  because  they  have  all  an  equal 
velocity.  But  since  this  effect  is  different 
among  the  particles,  some  being  detained 


and  drawn  aside  to  a  greater  distance  than 
others,  it  follows,  tbey  must  be  less  in 
magnitude,  to  become  more  subject  to  the 
influence  of  the  attracting  surface ;  in  Like 
manner  as  the  electric  effluvia  will  act 
upon  and  agitate  very  small  and  light 
bodies  much  sooner,  and  more  easily,  than 
they  can  move  those  which  are  larger. 
The  velocity  of  light  exceeds  that  of  a 
cannon-ball  by  one  million  five  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  times.  It  is  calculated 
to  travel  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in  eight 

minutes  and  thirteen  seconds. Light,  in 

ehemittrg.  Light  is  considered  by  modern 
chemists,  as  a  simple  elementary  body; 
but  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  form  a 
theory  on  this  subject,  in  which  consider- 
able difficulties  are  not  involved.  Light 
manifests  itself  to  the  mind  through  the 
mediums  of  two  senses.  To  the  organs  of 
vision  it  presents  forms  and  colours ;  and  to 
those  of  touch,  the  phermm  prion  of  beat. 
It  is  observable,  that  experience  so  uni- 
formly teaches  us  to  unit  u  ilie  ideas  of  light 
and  heat,  that  none  but  the  philMonher, 
and  he  scarcely  with  mtiflteiltfHtr,  vn-old 
talk  of  fire  that  is  not  ianuwsfetj  Of  light 
that  is  not  warm:  the  fint  elep,  ihcrefore, 
towards  an  analytical  examination  of  this 
matter,  is  to  separate  in  our  nundt,  the 
warmth  and  the  light  of  uiu  iuMriu*.  To 
assist  this  attempt,  we  must  remember  that 
fire  certainly  can  exist,  without  the  com- 
pany of  light,  since  both  coals  and  iron  may 
frequently  be  met  with  in  a  state  of  perfect 

blackness,  combined  with  violent  heat.. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  solar  light 
is  capable  of  producing  powerful  chemical 
changes.  One  of  the  most  striking  in- 
stances of  it  is  its  power  of  darkening  the 
white  chloride  of  silver,  an  effect  which 
takes  place  slowly  in  the  diffused  light  of 
day,  but  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes by  exposure  to  the  sunbeam.— —In 
order  to  facilitate  the  doctrine  of  light,  an 
explanation  of  the  following  terms  made 
use  of  by  philosophers  are  given :— ■ A  rag  of 
light  is  an  exceedingly  small  portion  of  light 
as  it  comes  from  a  luminous  body.  A  me- 
dimm  is  a  body  which  affords  a  passage  for 
the  rays  of  light.  A  beam  of  light  is  a  body 
of  parallel  rays.  A  pencil  of  rape  is  a  body 
of  diverging  or  converging  rays.  Converging 
rays  are  rays  which  tend  to  a  common  point. 
Diverging  rays  are  those  which  come  from 
a  point,  and  continually  separate  as  they 
proceed.  The  rays  of  light  are  parallel, 
where  the  lines  which  they  describe  are  so. 
The  radiant  point  is  the  point  from  which 
diverging  rays  proceed.  The  foeue  is  the 
point  to  which  the  converging  rays  are  di- 
rected.  Effectt  of  light   on  vegetables. 

We  have  elsewhere  remarked  that  most  of 
the  discous  flowers  follow  the  sun  in  his 
course ;  that  they  attend  him  to  his  even- 
ing retreat,  and  meet  his  rising  lustre  in 
the  morning  with  the  same  unerring  law. 
It  is  also  well-known  that  the  change  of 
position  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  at  different 
periods  of  the  day,  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
agency  of  light,  and  that  plants  which  grow 
in  windows  in  the  inside  of  houses,  are,  as 
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it  wcrr,  BCulicttOUB  to  turn  their  t»Tfi  to- 
wwrli  the  linh.t„  The  term  rtwiatiam  has 
been  given  Tn  this  pbrnopsf  h^u,  Add.  the 
plnnfn,  its  which  it  lain  plan-,  bpc  *airf  to 
be  rtielt]ir(inr  blanched,  to  iilvrtrf,  llif  nmre 
plnutt  urp  ex|*fiM!il  In  tlir  UglF,  MM  n<irrr»- 
•em*  thfy  acquire.  Sir  H  mhlihry  Italy  fuuni, 
bj  Hpjffimt.  thai  red  rnsc-ttet*  cart* 
fully  eirluded  from  lb*  light,  prodrie*  macs 
ali noil  while.  He  likewise  MMiiUiU  1 1  li*t 
this  nawcyr  owe*  it*  Colour  to  light  cm  print 
imk»  it*  ctjmjKuitkm  ■>  thai  jjitik,  nrangr,  -md 
yellow  flower*  imbibe  a  f  mailer  pof Uoo  of 
light  (linn  rrd  nor!  ;  timk  tlnn  white  now 


tutu.  .*_»  wu„ui  -i*.  L*w«.*t  Jtii-iv\:d  ;r«.n 
the  same  source.  It  moreover  contributes 
greatly  to  the  maturity  of  fruits.  This  seems 
to  be  the  cause  why  in  tropical  climates, 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  in  general  more 
odoriferous,  of  a  stronger  flavour,  and  abound 
more  with  aromatic  resins.  The  same  kind 
of  influence  extends  to  the  animal  creation. 
Mankind,  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and  insects, 
all  are,  more  or  less,  dependent  on  light  for 
their  beauty  and  vigour. 

LIGHTHOUSE,  a  tower  or  lofty  build- 
ing on  the  sea-coast,  intended  to  direct  sea- 
men in  navigating  ships  at  night,  and  con- 
sisting of  an  intense  body  of  light,  radiated 
by  concave  reflectors  and  convex  lenses, 
sometimes  coloured  for  distinction's  sake, 
and  made  to  change  and  revolve  as  a  fur- 
ther means  of  distinction.  To  understand 
the  importance  of  lighthouses,  it  may  be 
proper  to  state,  that  the  number  of  British 
vessels  shipwrecked  annually  is  about  550, 
or  one  and  a  half  per  d<*V-  The  average  bur- 
den per  ship  of  the  mercantile  navy  is  about 
110  tons:  and,  if  we  value  old  and  new  to- 
gether at  half  the  price  of  building,  orS/.  10s. 
per  ton,  we  have  600/.  for  the  value  of  each, 
and  330,0001.  for  that  of  the  whole ;  which 
may  be  reduced  to  300,0001.  by  deducting 
the  value  of  sails,  masts,  and  other  mate- 
rials, saved  from  some  of  those  stranded. 
If  we  add  an  equal  sum  for  the  value  of  the 
cargoes,  the  whole  loss  from  shipwrecks 
will  be  600,000/.  per  annum.  This  state- 
ment proceeds  on  an  old  estimate  from 
1793  to  1829 ;  but  Mr.  M'Culloch  says,  in 
the  Supplement  to  his  Dictionary,  that  the 
number  of  ships  lost,  or  driven  on  shore,  in 
1833,  was  no  less  than  800.  It  is  probable, 
then,  that  the  annual  loss  by  shipwreck  is 
not  much  short  of  a  million  sterling.  If 
one-fifth  part  of  this  loss  could  be  prevent- 
ed by  additional  lighthouses,  the  saving 
in  money  would  amount  to  a  million  in 
five  years,  to  say  nothing  of  the  still  more 

important  saving  in   human  life. The 

following  particulars  respecting  the  con- 
struction of  Metallic  Lighthouse*,  as  pro- 
posed by  Capt.  8.  Brown,  may  be  deemed, 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  both  important 
and  interesting : — "  It  has  been  proposed 
to  place  a  lighthouse  on  the  Wolf  Rock, 
near  Land's  End,  a  position  where  it  would 
be  exposed  to  the  most  violent  storms  of  : 
the  Atlantic ;  and  a  plan  was  drawn  up  for 
the  purpose  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  holds 


a  high  rank  in  this  department  of  engineer- 
ing ;  which  plan,  Mr.  Brown  thinks,  would 
require  fifteen  years  for  its  execution,  and 
cost  150,0002.  Mr.  Brown  undertakes  to 
erect  one  of  bronze,  90  feet  high,  which 
would  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  the 
stone  one  of  134  feet,  for  16,000/.,  and.  to 
complete  it  in  four  months.  Mr.  Brown's 
proposed  metallic  lighthouse  is  14  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  4  feet  at  the 
thinnest  part.  The  lower  half,  called  the 
base,  is  in  four  pieces,  each  piece  consisting 
of  a  portion  of  a  hollow  cone  or  parabaloid, 
wider  below  than  above,  and  about  10  feet 
high ;  the  lower  piece  is  sunk  3  feet  into 
the  rock,  and  is  14  feet  in  diameter  at  its 
under  margin ;  the  fourth  piece  is  6  feet  in 
diameter  at  top.  These  four  pieces  fit  into 
each  other,  the  neck  of  the  lower  passing 
into  the  socket  of  the  upper,  and  both  being 
secured  by  flanges;  so  that  the  joints  are, 
in  some  degree,  stronger  than  the  entire 
part  of  the  shaft.  Above  these  is  the  smaller 
part  of  the  shaft,  which  is  in  three  nieces  of 
nearly  the  same  length,  and  fitted  in  the 
same  manner.  Above  this,  the  shaft  widens 
out  into  an  inverted  cone,  which  forms  one 
piece,  and  supports  the  more  important 
-parts.  These  are,  first,  the  keeper's  house, 
which  is  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  7  feet  high, 
with  a  gallery  round  it, '  for  look-out  and 
walking  exercise.'  Next,  the  lantern,  9  feet 
wide  and  10  feet  high  to  the  cupola  for  con- 
taining the  lights.  The  house,  or  sitting- 
room,  is  made  of  two  concentric  cylinders 
of  sheet  copper,  9  inches  asunder,  to  equal- 
ize the  temperature,  and  attached  to  each 
other  by  rivets :  it  is  formed  into  compart* 
ments  for  bookcases,  shelves,  and  lockers, 
with  a  recess  for  the  beck  of  the  stove.  Im- 
mediately below  the  huase,  in  the  swell  of 
the  shaft,  are  the  sleeping-berths.  To  com- 
plete the  description  of  the  column,  we  shall 
add,  that 'the  upper  section  of  the  base 
contains  two  tanks,  one  for  oil,  and  one 
for  fresh  water ;  the  next  section,  above,  is 
for  coals  and  provisions :  and  the  one  above 
that,  a  general  store.  Access  is  obtained 
from  below  by  the  chain  ladder  reaching 
down  to  the  sea ;  and  by  ladders  in  the  in- 
side, by  which  the  keepers  mount  to  their 
aerial  abode.  The  whole  work,  90  feet  high, 
would  cost  16,000/.  or  17,000/.,  if  entirely  of 
bronze;  11,300/.,  if  the  base  were  bronze 
and  the  upper  part  cast  iron ;  or  9,000/. 
if  entirely  of  cast  iron ;  and  it  would  be 
erected  in  four  months." 

LI'GHTNING,  in  meteorology,  a  flash 
of  light  suddenly  appearing  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  commonly  disappearing  in  the 
same  instant ;  sometimes  attended  with 
clouds  and  thunder,  and  sometimes  not. 
Lightning  is  proved,  by  the  experiments  of 
Franklin,  to  be  produced  by  the  electric 
fluid.  Thunder  is  the  explosion  of  clouds 
charged  with  that  fluid:  and  lightning  is 
to  thunder,  what  the^cM  is  to  the  report 
of  gunpowder.  A  very  remarkable  property 
of  lightning,  the  zigzag  kind  especially, 
when  near,  is  its  seeming  omnipresence. 
If,  when  a  clap  of  thunder,  accompanied 
with  this  species  of  lightning,  occurs,  two 
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persons  are  looking  different  ways,  both 
will  perceive  the  flash ;  not  only  that  indis- 
tinct illumination  of  the  atmosphere  which 
is  occasioned  by  fire  of  any  kind,  but  the 
form  of  the  lightning  itself,  and  every  angle 
it  makes  in  its  course  will  be  as  distinctly 
seen  by  each,  as  if  they  had  looked  directly 
at  the  cloud  whence  it  proceeded:  and  if  a 
p~— ~«,  w*Tf»  nt  f font  puiiineitt  looking  «*  a 
book,  or  sny  o<her  object,  that  he  haU  in 
hu  band,  be  also  would  disttectly  ant  the 
forui  of  ilic  lipJiiniti*  batman  bii  ty*-'*  an^ 
the  object*.  This  primer  ly  icenM  peculiar 
to  Lichen  in  it,  Tim  different  farm*  at  the 
fluhet  of  litthtQinf  are  aD  equally  faund  io 
el*L'Lric  fliurEM  t  so  llint  «ii  account  of  toe 
origin  of  this  dinVretvce  of  form  may,  by 
anJilopr,  b«  drawn-  Vfhert  ilws  quantify  of 
elrcmcuj:  i j  imil),  ami.  coiueqnciiUrji  ua- 
ca|>rihle  of  unking  a*  an3T  cou*ilcriibte  dis- 
tmi !■■-■.  'In  -\>urk  >.<]  jK-in-H  straig hlP  without 
any  enrvuEwrt,  or  angular  appEaraciet  ;  hut 
where  tb*  electricity  li  v<ry strong,  and,  of 
CMrfri^aeacVj  (ri^Able  of  »l  taking  An.  object 
at  a  prti  tv  pmuilErable  dmaucc,,  it  an  Limes 
a  crooked  or  sigsag  form. 

LIGNUM  VITA  or  OUAIACUM,  in 
botany,  a  large  tree,  rising  at  its  full  growth 
to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  and  measuring 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter ; 
having  a  hard,  brittle,  brownish  bark,  not 
very  thick.  The  wood  is  firm,  solid,  pon- 
derous, very  resinous,  of  a  blackish  yellow 
colour  and  a  hot  aromatic  taste.  It  is  im- 
ported into  England  in  large  pieces  of  four 
or  five  hundred  weight  each,  and,  from  its 
hardness  and  beauty,  is  in  great  demand  for 
various  articles  of  turnery  ware,  and  for 
trucks  of  ship's  blocks.  The  wood,  gun], 
bark,  fruit,  and  even  the  flowers  possess 
medicinal 


certain 

LICNITB,  in  geology,  one  of  the  moat 
recent  formations,  being  the  carbonaceous 
remains  of  forest  trees.  From  the  lignite 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cologne, 
the  brown  colours,  umber  and  earth  of  Co- 
logne are  prepared. 

LIGU8  TBUM,  in  botany,  Privet,  a  genus 
of  plants,  class  2  Dianiria,  order  1  Mono- 
aynia.    The  species  are  shrubs. 

LIG'ULATE,  or  LIG'ULATED,  in  bo- 
tany, an  epithet  for  a  kind  of  compound 
flowers,  the  florets  of  which  have  their  co- 
rollets  flat,  spreading  out  towards  the  end, 
with  the  base  only  tubular. 

LIG'UBITB,  a  mineral  occurring  in  ob- 
brae-rhombic  prisms,  of  an  apple-green  co- 
lour occasionally  speckled. 

L1LACEOU8,  in  botany  an  epithet  for 
plants  that  belong  to  the  luy  tribe,  or  bear 
a  resemblance  to  them. 

LI'LAC,  a  beautiful  plant  or  shrub,  of  the 
genus  Syrtnpa,  bearing  flowers  disposed  in 
large  pyramidal  racemes,  and  of  a  bluish  or 
light  purple  colour.  The  corolla  is  funnel- 
shaped,  and  divided  into  four  segments; 
and  the  flowers  have  an  agreeable  fragrance. 

LIL'ALITE,  a  species  of  argillaceous 
earth. 

LILT,  in  botany,  a  magnificent  genus  of 
plants,  with  a  bulbous  and  perennial  root, 
the  flower  of  which  is  six  petalled  and  cam- 


panulated.  There  are  many  kinds,  of  great 
beauty,  and  of  various  colours.  The  lily  is 
reckoned  by  Pliny  the  noblest  flower  next 
to  a  rose;  and,  according  to  Dioscorides,  it 
was  a  royal  flower.    It  is  celebrated  by  the 

poets  for  its  short-lived  beauty. Lily  of 

tie  valley,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Convallaria, 
with  a  monopetalous,  bell-shaped  corolla. 

LIMB,  in  anatomy,  a  jointed  or  articu- 
lated part  of  an  animal  body;  as  the  arm  or 

leg. In  astronomy,  the  utmost  edge  or 

border  of  the  body  of  the  sun  or  moon. 

In  mathematics,  the  utmost  edge  or  border 
of  an  instrument.— In  botany,  the  border 
or  upper  spreading  part  of  a  monopetalous 
corolla. 

LIME,  (cola)  in  mineralogy,  a  very  useful 
earth,  found  in  great  abundance  in  nature, 
though  never  in  an  uncombined  state.  It 
absorbs  moisture-  and  carbonic  acid,  and 
exists  as  limestone,  and  in  marble  and  chalk, 
which,  when  burnt,  become  lime.  It  con- 
sists of  oxygen,  and  a  metallic  base  called 
calcium.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  bones,  shells, 
and  other  hard  parte  of  animals.  It  fixes 
the  gaseous  constituents  of  water,  which  in 
losing  their  motion,  transfer  it  in  great  heat 
to  surrounding  bodies.  In  its  native  state 
it  is  called  carbonate  of  lime,  and  burnt  to 
disengage  the  carbonic  add.  When  made 
into  a  paste  of  one  part  water  and  three  parts 
lime,  it  is  called  hydrate  of  line,  and  being 
mixed  with  silica,  alumina,  and  oxyde  of 
iron,  it  forms  plastic  cements  and  mortars. 
Its  combination  with  sulphuric  acid  is 
known  by  the  name  of  aypeum,  or  enlphate 
0/  lime:  combined  with  fluoric  acid  it  con- 
stitutes fluate  of  lime,  or  Derbyshire  epar. 
Lime  is  much  used  by  tanners,  skinners, 
ftcu,  in  the  preparation  of  their  leather ;  by 
soap-boilers,  for  dissolving  the  oil,  and  faci- 
litating its  union  with  the  alkaline  salt; 
and  by  sugar-bakers,  for  refining  their  sugar. 
— — Lime  water  is  used  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses; being  given  internally  in  spasms, 
diarrhoea,  convulsions  of  children,  Ac.,  and 
externally  applied  to  burns  and  ulcers. 

LIME,  a  fruit  like  a  small  lemon,  the 
juice  of  which  is  a  very  strong  add,  and 
very  much  used  in  the  making  of  punch: 

LIM'IT,  in  mathematics,  a  determinate 
quantity,  to  which  a  variable  one  continually 
approaches. 

LIMITATION,  in  law,  a  certain  time 
prescribed  by  statute,  within  which  an  ac- 
tion must  be  brought. 

LIM'PET,  the  Patella  of  Linnsms,  a  tes- 
taceous animal,  commonly  found  adhering 
to  oysters.  The  shell  is  sub-conic,  and  its 
inhabitant  a  kind  of  slug. 

LIN'DEN  TREE,  in  botany,  the  Lime- 
tree,  of  the  genus  Tibia;  distinguished  for 
bearing  sweet  flowers  and  an  acid  fruit. 

LINE,  in  geometry,  a  quantity  extended 
in  length,  without  breadth  or  thickness. 
Lines  are  either  curves  or  right  lines.—— 
In  fortification,  whatever  is  drawn  on  the 
ground  of  the  field,  as  a  trench,  or  a  row  of 
gabions,  &c—  Lines  are  most  commonly 
made  to  shut  up  an  avenue,  or  entrance 
to  some  place,  and  are  distinguished  into 
lines  of  approach,  of  defence,  of  communica- 
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tion,  Ac. Line,  in  genealogy,  a  series  or 

succession  of  relations,  from  a  common  pro- 
genitor. Direct  line,  is  that  which  goes 
from  father  to  son;  being  the  order  of  as- 
cendants and  descendants.  The  Collateral 
line,  is  the  order  of  those  who  descend  from 
a  common  father  related  to  the  former,  bnt 
out  of  the  line  of  ascendants  and  descend- 
ants: in  this    are  placed    uncles,  aunts, 

cousins,  nephews,  &c A  thip  of  the  line, 

in  naval  affairs,  any  vessel  of  war  large 
enough  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  line  of  battle. 

in  military  affairs,  regular  troops,  in 

distinction  from  the  militia,  volunteers,  &c, 

are  called  troops  of  the  line. Meridian 

hue,  in  geography,  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
through  the  two  poles  of  the  earth  and  any 
part  of  its  surface. 

LINEAR,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf 
like  a  line,  or  of  the  same  breadth  through- 
out,  except  at  the  extremities. Linear 

numbert,  in  mathematics,  such  as  have  re- 
lation to  length  only;  such  is  a  number 
which  represents  one  side  of  a  plane  figure. 
If  the  plane  figure  be  a  square,  the  linear 
number  is  called  a  root. 

LIN'EATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf  marked  longitudinally  with  depressed 
parallel  lines. 

LINEN,  cloth  made  of  flax,  being  much 
finer  than  that  which  is  made  of  hemp.  In 
common  linen  the  warp  and  woof  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles ;  if  figures  are  woven  in, 
it  is  called  damatk.  The  species  of  goods 
which  come  under  the  denomination  of  lin- 
en, are  table-cloths,  sheeting,  cambric,  lawn, 
shirting,  towels,  &c.  The  chief  countries 
in  which  linens  are  manufactured  are  Rus- 
sia, Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.  In  several  parts  of  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Flanders,  and  France, 
linens  are  frequently  embellished  with  paint- 
ing; and  in  England  the  produce  of  the 
Irish  linen  manufacture  is  beautifully  print- 
ed in  the  manner  of  calicoes.— —In  the 
middle  ages,  linen  and  woollen  cloth  formed 
the  only  materials-for  dress ;  and  fine  linen 
was  held  in  very  high  estimation.  In  more 
ancient  times  linen  formed  the  dress  of  the 
Egyptian  priests,  who  wore  it  at  all  their 


LING,  in  ichthyology,  the  Gadut  molva 
of  Linnaeus,  a  sort  of  cod-fish  which  inhabits 


the  northern  seas.  The  ling  deposits  its 
spawn  in  June,  and  is  in  perfection  from 
February  to  May.    It  is  salted  in 


quantities,  both  for  exportation  and  home 
consumption. 

LINGUA'LIS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of 
a  muscle  which  is  said  to  pass  from  the  root 
of  the  oe  hyoidee,  to  the  top  of  the  tongue. 

LIN'IMENT,  in  medicine,  an  oily  sub- 
stance, of  a  middle  consistence,  between  an 
ointment  and  oil,  but  so  thin  as  to  drop. 

LINNiEAN  SYSTEM,  a  scientific  ar- 
rangement of  all  natural  objects,  as  animals, 
plants,  and  minerals,  into  three  kingdoms, 
subdivided  into  classes,  orders,  genera,  spe- 
cies, and  varieties,  with  a  description  of 
their  generic  and  specific  characters.  It 
received  this  appellation  from  Charles  Linne 
(latinized  Linnaeus),  the  celebrated  Swedish 


naturalist.  [See  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Linii  jius,  in  the  "  Biographical  Treamry."'] 

LIN'NET,  in  ornithology,  the  FrinoiU* 
linota,  a  small  singing  bird  of  the  finch 
kind,  of  a  brown  colour. 

LIN'SEED,  the  seed  of  the  flax-plant, 
which  yields  much  oil  by  pressure,  and 
when  purified  forms  excellent  lamp-oil,  and 
abundance  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  for 
gas  lights.  It  is  also  much  used  in  medi- 
cine, its  qualities  being  mucilaginous,  lu- 
bricating, and  emollient. 

LIN'SEY  WOOL'SEY,  cloth  made  of 
linen  and  woollen  mixed  together. 

LINT,  in  surgery,  linen  scraped  into  a 
soft,  woolly  substance,  fit  for  applying  to 
wounds,  either  simply,  or  covered  with  unc- 
tuous substances, 

LINTEL,  in  architecture,  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber that  lies  horizontally  over  door-posts 
and  window-jambs. 

LI'NUM,  or  FLAX,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  5  Pentandria,  order  5  Penta- 
gynia. The  lixum  uattatitsinium,  or  com- 
mon flax,  is  the  species  of  linum  cultivated 
for  manufactures  and  medicine.  Its  stems 
are  about  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  gar- 
nished with  narrow  spear-shaped,  alternate 
grey-coloured  leaves,  and  divided  at  their  top 
into  peduncles,  or  foot-stalks,  terminated 
by  small,  blue,  bell-shaped  flowers,  appear- 
ing in  June  and  July,  and  succeeded  by 
large  round  capsules,  each  containing  one 
seed.    [See  Flax.] 

LI'ON  fleoj,  in  zoology,  a  quadruped  of 
the  genus  Felu,  strong,  fierce,  and  rapa- 
cious ;  sometimes  called  the  king  of  beasts 
for  his  combined  activity,  strength,  and 
majesty  of  deportment.  Lions  are  now 
found  only  in  unfrequented  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  They  measure  about  eight  feet 
from  the  nose  to  the  rump,  with  a  tail 
about  four  feet ;  the  colour  being  a  pale 
brown,  or  tawny  yellow,  and  the  nude  hav- 
ing a  bushy  mane,  which  the  lioness  is 
without.-  Their  muscular  strength  is  pro- 
digious, and  their  roarand  assault  terrible ; 
but,  when  brought  up  tame,  and  unused  to 
attack  and  defence,  they  allow  their  keep- 
ers to  play  with  them,  and  are  often  kind 
to  small  animals  placed  in  their  dens.  From 
time  immemorial,  praises  have  been  be- 
stowed on  this  animal  for  grateful  affection, 
dauntless  courage  and  merciful  forbear- 
ance, but  modem  naturalists  have  not 
scr'ir'l"rf  to  cte-nr  him  all  these  excellent 
quahtirs.  Mr.  lluxrlicll,  the  African  tra- 
vellcr,  say *,  ""when  iimu  tirs?  ridnurivl  the 
lion  an  niii  f  inbLfrn.  of  i'cu  rage,  it  would  seem 
thst  thcjVegnntcd  urea*  ai*e  and  strength 
as  in  dinning  it ;  but  they  were  greatly  rois- 
tal'-h  nv  iliu  L-hflTOLter  ttiiPf  tinn?  jrhmn  to 
thii  indolent,  skulking  animal,  nM  have 
overlooked:  a  much  better  Example  of  fine 
coi-;  -'■  ■  ml  •""!■•  '  '-ir:<"i  *  •'>  ■•>■.  "'  ;lf  '  old 
and  faithful  dog."  The-  lioness  brings  forth 
from  lurrc  In  four  Cub*  at  a  birth,  nlnch 
she  ruckles  for  a  yea*,  at  which  lifiBjB  their 
col  ■ml-  \m  a  iiii^itc  of  reddish  and  pray, 
with  n  uttmhrT  of  brown  bands.  Tim  male 
attmii'4  nmturily  in  urcm  end  the  fft&ale 
in  aii.  years.     The  ktmigth  of  llic  bun  is 
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such,  that  a  single  stroke  with  his  paw  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  most  animals.  He 
generally  lurks  near  a  spring,  or  by  the  side 
of  a  river,  where  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
surprising  such  animals  as  resort  to  the 
water  to  quench  their  thirst.  Here  he  lies  in 
wait,  crouched  in  some  thicket,  till  his  prey 
approaches,  and  then,  with  a  prodigious 
leap,  seizes  it  at  the  first  bound.  At  night 
he  generally  prowls  abroad  in  search  of  his 

Erey,  the  conformation  of  his  eyes  being, 
ke  those  of  the  common  cat,  weu  fitted  for 
seeing  in  a  dim  light.  His  roar  is  loud  and 
terrific,  especially  when  heard  in  the  soli- 
tary wilds  he  inhabits;  and  when  enraged, 
his  cry  is  still  more  appalling  than  his  roar. 
When  irritated,  he  lashes  his  sides  with  his 
tail,  in  order  to  excite  himself  by  a  prickle 
or  spur  which  is  concealed  in  the  tuft  of 
long  black  hairs  at  the  end  of  it.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  noticed  by  Homer,  and  Blu- 
menbach  some  years  since  verified  the  ex- 
istence of  the  prickle ;  but  the  fact  was 
unnoticed  by  naturalists,  till  very  recently, 
when  it  was  further  corroborated  on  the 
death  of  two  lions  in  the  Menagerie  Royal 
at  Paris. 

LI'ONCEL,  in  heraldry,  a  small  lion,  the 
name  by  which  lions  are  said  to  be  blazoned 
when  there  are  several  in  one  escutcheon. 

LIFOGRAM,  a  writing  in  which  a  single 
letter  is  wholly  omitted. 

LIQUEFACTION,  in  chemistry,  the 
conversion  of  a  solid  into  a  liquid  hy  the 
sole  agency  of  heat  or  caloric. 

LIQUEUR'  (French),  a  name  for  various 
palatable  spirituous  drinks,  in  which  some 
aromatic  infusion  generally  predominates 
and  gives  to  it  a  name.  Some  are  simple 
liqueur*,  as  noyau,  anise- water,  &c.  Others 
have  more  saccharine  and  spirituous  matter, 
as  the  anisette,  curacoa,  &c.  And  a  third 
kind  are  the  creams,  or  superfine  liqueurs, 
such  as  rosoglio,  maraschino,  &c. 

LIQ'UID.  Fluids  have  been  divided  into 
two  classes,  viz.  those  which  are  elastic, 
and  the  non-elastic,  or  those  which  do  not 
sensibly  diminish  in  bulk  when  subjected  to 
pressure.  The  first  class  are  airs  or  gases: 
the  second  liquids :  hence  we  may  define  a 
liquid  to  be  a  fluid  not  sensibly  elastic,  the 
parts  of  which  yield  to  the  smallest  pressure, 

and  move  on  each  other. In  grammar,  a 

letter  which  has  a  smooth  flowing  sound,  or 
which  flows  smoothly  after  a  mute ;  as  I  and 
r,  in  bla,  bra.     M  and  n,  and  s,  are  also 

LIST,  it  roll  or  catalogue,  as  the  monthly 

army   list,  the  navy  list,  &c. Lists,  in 

arcbtfrctouy,  the  enclosed  ground  whetein 
kniifSuu.  held  their  jousts  and  tournaments. 
Hence,  ta  enter  the  lists  is  to  engage  in 
COiiii  *r. 

LIT  A  NT,  a  solemn  form  of  supplication 
to  i -M.t.  in  which  the  priest  utters  some 
thiii.*'-.  fii  to  be  prayed  for,  and  the  people 
join  m  1  Lujir  intercession,  saying,  we  beseech 
thee  ia  hear  us,  good  Lord,  &c.  Originally, 
the  (it  nnr  was  a  distinct  service  by  itself, 
and  used  some  time  after  the  morning  prayer 
was  over ;  at  present  it  is  made  one  office 
with  the  morning  service,  being  ordered  to 


be  read  after  the  third  collect  for  grace,  in- 
stead of  the  intercessions!  prayers  in  the 
daily  service. 

LITERATI,  in  general,  denotes  men  of 

learning. In  antiquity,  those  who  were 

branded  with  any  letters  by  way  of  igno- 
miny, were  so  called. 

LITERATES,  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  a 
name  given  to  those  who  are  admitted  to 
ordination  by  tbe  bishop  without  having 
taken  a  university  degree. 

LITERATURE,  in  a  general  sense,  com- 
prehends such  an  acquaintance  with  letters 
or  books  as  may  impart  to  the  student  a 
knowledge  of  the  classic  authors,  history, 
grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  &c.  as  well  as  the 
sciences.  Literature  and  literary  are  in 
short  applied  to  those  branches  of  study 
which  come  within  the  scope  of  a  general 
reader,  rather  than  to  works  of  mere  eru- 
dition and  abstract  science. In  literary 

history  the  word  has  a  more  extensive  mean- 
fag.  Hence  the  phrase  "literature  of  the 
middle  ages"  means  the  aggregate  of  works 
written  during  the  middle  ages ;  "  medical 
literature,"  whatever  of  note  that  has  been 
written  on  medicine,  Ac.  In  a  more  limited 
sense,  literary  history  treats  of  learned 
writings,  their  contents,  fate,  translations, 
&c.,  which  is  bibliography ;  and  of  the  lives 
of  their  authors,  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  wrote,  Ac,  forming  a  main 
branch  of  universal  biography. 

LITHARGE,  in  chemistry,  an  oxyde  of 
lead,  in  an  imperfect  state  of  vitrification. 

LITH'IA,  a  new  alkali,  found  in  a  mineral 
called  petalite,  of  which  the  basis  is  a  metal 
called  lithium. 

LITH'IC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  acid 
extracted  from  the  urinary  calculi,  by  di- 
gesting them  in  caustic  lixivium. 

LITH'OCALLA,  a  cement  that  unites 
stones. 

LITH'OCARP,  fruit  petrified;  fossil 
fruit. 

LITH'OCHROMICS,  the  art  or  process 
of  painting  in  oil  upon  stone,  and  of  taking 
impressions  on  canvass;  an  ingenious  in- 
vention of  a  French  artist.  It  was  after- 
wards improved  upon  by  Senefelder,  the 
inventor  of  lithography. 

LITHODEN'DRON,  a  name  for  coral, 
which  is  so  called  from  its  resembling  a 
branch. 

LITHOGEN'ESY,  the  doctrine  or  science 
of  the  origin  of  minerals  composing  the 

Slobe,  and  of  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
uced  them. 

LITHOGLTPHTTE,  a  fossil  that  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  being  engraved  or 
shaped  by  art. 

LITHOG'RAPHT,  the  art  of  engraving 
on  stone,  and  taking  impressions  there- 
from on  paper  by  means  of  ink  and  a  rolling- 
press:  an  art  invented  by  Mr.  Senefelder, 
of  Munich,  in  Bavaria,  and  now  brought  to 
great  perfection  in  France,  England,  &c. 
The  process  is  as  follows : — The  writing,  or 
design,  is  drawn  on  stone  with  a  greasy 
composition  formed  of  tallow,  bees -wax, 
shell-lac,  and  common  soap,  which  will  not 
unite  with,  or  be  affected  by  water:  pre- 
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viously  to  printing,  the  surface  of  the  stone 
is  wetted,  and  it  is  therefore  prevented 
hy  the  moisture  from  receiving  the  printing 
ink  when  applied,  except  on  those  places 
covered  with  the  greasy  composition.  A 
roller  charged  with  printing  ink  being 
passed  over  the  stone,  the  ink  readily  ad- 
heres to  the  greasy  lines  of  the  drawing, 
but  does  not  adhere  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  surface  which  retain  the  water.  The 
print  is  obtained  by  pressure,  which  re- 
moves the  printing  ink  from  the  lines  of 
the  drawing ;  and  between  each  impression 
the  operation  of  wetting  the  stone  with  a 
sponge,  and  applying  the  roller  charged  with 
printing  ink,  is  repeated.  This  is  a  mere 
outline  of  the  operation ;  much  of  course 
depends  on  the  care  and  skill  of  those  em- 
ployed, as  well  as  in  the  quality  of  the  ma- 
terials. The  atone*  best  adapted  for  this 
kind  of  printing  are  of  a  calco-argillaceous 
nature,  and  are  procured  from  quarries 
situated  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in 
Bavaria.  The  grain  is  very  fine,  and,  when 
wetted,  they  have  the  property  of  retaining 
the  water  for  a  considerable  time,  on  which 
depends  their  great  use  in  lithography. 

tlTHONTEIFTICS,  medicines  which 
either  break  or  are  supposed  to  have  the 
virtue  of  dissolving  calculi  in  the  urinary 

LITHOTOMY,  in  surgery,  the  operation 
of  extracting  a  calculus  or  stone  from  the 
bladder. 

LITMUS,  in  chemistry,  a  substance  ob- 
tained, from  a  kind  of  lichen,  and  from  which 
is  formed  a  tincture  that  serves  as  a  test  of 
the  presence  of  an  acid  or  an  alkali.  It  is 
employed  also  for  staining  marble,  and  by 
silk  dyers  for  giving  a  gloss  to  more  perma- 
nent colours. 

LITRE,  a  mooanre  of  capacity  in  the 
syfeimi  of  French  measures,  containing  the 

LITURGY,  a  naroe  given  tr>  i  oae  set 
form*  oi  prayer  wiiiuit  u»vc  uocu  generally 
used  in  the  Christian  church.  The  liturgy 
of  the  church  of  England  was  composed 
in  the  year  1547,  tince  -erbich  time  it  has 
UttiJi.'TLfi'iLe  several  alterations,  tJ,«  last  of 
wbichVaa  at  the  restoration  of  ChatMa  II. 

LIVER,  in  anatomy,  a  large  viacanj  of  a 
deep  red  colour,,  situated  under  the  dia- 
phragm, WttBB  Afcra-ijtes  bile,  and  transmits 
it  to  the  duodenum  and  galUhlailLler,  In 
the  hutuilu  ho4jr,  the  liver  ia  divided  iato 
two  principal  tube*,  the  right  of  which  is 
or  fur  the  largest. 

LlV'l-ll^fONIi,  in  iriiiwWJwry,  I  -:>ne 
or  specie*  at  earth  of  the  bar* tic  genu*,  of 
a  Rraj  or  brown  Cfllnur,  which  when  red  hot 
emits  th«  smell  of  liver  of  sulphur,  or  alka- 
line sulphnrct. 

AiiV  Fttf,  a  suit  of  clothes  made  of  dif- 
ferent colours  and  trimmings,  by  which 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  have  their  ser- 
vants distinguished. Livery  of  seisin,  in 

law,  signifies  delivering  the  possession  of 
lands,  &c  to  him  who  has  a  right  to  them. 

LIVERYMAN,  a  freeman  of  the  city  of 
London,  admitted  member  of  some  one  of 
the  city  companies,  by  which  he  enjoys  cer- 


genus 
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tain  powers  and  privileges.  From  among 
their  number  are  elected  the  common  coun- 
cil, sheriff,  and  other  superior  officers  of  the 
city. 

LIVERWORT,  in  botany,  the  name  of 
several  species  of  plants,  among  which  are 
several  of  the  lichens;  but  the  plant  of  this 
name  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  is 
the  hepatiea  triloba,  bearing  a  pretty  flower 
early  in  spring.  It  once  bad  a  temporary 
reputation  for  the  cure  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. 

LIXIVIATION,  in  chemistry,  the  process 
of  extracting  alkaline  salts  from  ashes  by 
pouring  water  on  them,  the  water  passing 
through  them  imbibing  the  salts. 

LIXIVIUM,  in  chemistry,  lye;  water 
impregnated  with  alkaline  salts  imbibed 
from  wood  ashes. 

LIZ'ARD,  an  extensive  tribe  of  amphi- 
bious animals,  classed  by  Linnaeus  under 
the  genus  Laeerta,  comprehending  the  cro- 
codile, alligator,  basilisk,  chameleon,  sala- 
.  &c.  But  the  name  is  more  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  smaller  species  of  this 
lus,  and  of  these  there  is  a  great  variety. 
lizard,  properly  so  called,  is  a  little 
reptile  of  a  green  colour,  with  four  feet  and 
a  tail,  and  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  in 
gardens  or  under  dunghills,  &c. 

LLAMA,  in  zoology,  an  animal  inhabit- 
ing the  mountains  of  the  Andes.  When 
domesticated,  they  are  used  in  that  country 
of  burden,  chiefly  in  carrying  ore 
from  the  mines  of  Peru.  Their  height  is  from 
four  to  five  feet,  with  long  legs  and  long 
neck,  a  small  head  without  horns,  and  an 
expressive  gentle  countenance.  They  may 
be  said  to  partake  of  the  nature  both  of  the 
camel  and  the  sheep — their  wool  being  ex- 
tremely fine,  and  each  fleece  weighing  from 
five  to  six  pounds. 

LLOYD'S  LIST,  a  London  periodical 
publication,  in  which  the  shipping  news  re- 
ceived at  Lloyd's  coffee-house  is  published. 
On  account  of  the  extensive  information 
which  it  contains,  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  merchants.  Lloyd't  Coffee-house  has 
long  been  celebrated  as  the  resort  of  emi- 
nent merchants,  under-writers,  merchants, 
insurance  brokers,  &c,  and  the  books  kept 
there  are  replete  with  valuable  maritime 
intelligence. 

LOAD'STONE,  the  native  magnet,  a  sort 
of  ore  dug  out  of  iron  mines,  on  which  the 
needle  of  the  mariner's  compass  is  touched, 
to  give  it  a  direction  north  or  south.  It  is 
a  peculiarly  rich  ore  of  iron,  found  in  large 
masses  where  there  are  mines  of  that  metal. 
It  is  of  a  deep  iron  gray,  and  when  fresh 
broken,  it  is  often  tinged  with  a  brownish 
or  reddish  colour.     ("See  Magnet  ] 

LOAM,  a  kind  of  fat,  unctuous,  and  tena- 
cious earth,  much  used  by  gardeners  in 
making  compost.  It  is  of  various  colours, 
generally  of  a  yellowish  brown,  and  is  readily 
diffusible  in  water. 

LOAN,  a  sum  of  money  confided  to  ano- 
ther, generally  on  the  security  of  a  promis- 
sory note  or  bond,  the  guarantee  of  a  third 
party,  or  the  possession  or  assignment  of 
property.    Sometimes  it  is  effected  by  go- 
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vernments  on  the  pledge  of  certain  taxes  to 
pay  the  interest.  This  is  called  a  public 
loan.  The  practice  of  borrowing  money  to 
defray  the  extraordinary  expenses  in  time 
of  war,  which  has  been  adopted  in  Great 
Britain  during  several  of  our  late  wars,  has 
given  rise  to  the  national  debt.  Where 
Saere  is  a  well-founded  system  of  credit, 
statesmen  think  it  most  advantageous  to 
secure  only  the  regular  payment  of  the  sti- 
pulated interest,  but  to  leave  the  payment 
of  the  capital  at  the  pleasure  of  the  state ; 
and  this  is  called  the  finding  eyttem. 

LOBE,  in  anatomy,  any  fleshy  protube- 
rant part,  as  the  lobes  of  the  lungs,  lobes 
of  the  ears,  &c— In  botany,  a  division  in 

seeds,  such  as  beans,  peas,  ftc. Lobed, 

or  Lobate,  signifies  divided  to  the  middle 
into  parts  distant  from  each  other,  with 
convex  margins. 

LOBELIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  5  Pentandria,  order  1  Monogynia. 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  labiate  co- 
rolla, and  by  having  the  five  stamens  united 
in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  as  in  the  compo- 
rt*. They  are  all  herbaceous  or  frutes- 
cent,  having  alternate  leaves,  and  flowers 
disposed  in  terminal  racemes. 

LOB'STER,  in  ichthyology,  a  crusta- 
ceous  or  shelly  fish  of  the  genus  Cancer, 
constituting  an  article  of  food.  They  have 
large  claws  and  fangs,  and  four  pair  of 
legs.  They  are  said  to  change  their  shell 
annually;  and,  like  all  other  crustaceous 
animals,  they  only  increase  in  sue  whilst 
in  a  soft  state.  At  the  sound  of  thunder,  or 
the  firing  of  cannon,  it  is  asserted  that  they 
often  lose  their  claws;  and  this  extraordi- 
nary fact  appears  to  be  well  authenticated : 
it  is  also  well  known  that  in  their  combats 
with  each  other,  the  vanquished  party  ge- 
nerally leaves  one  of  his  limbs  in  his  ad- 
versary's grasp.  Lobsters  are  extremely 
prolific ;  and  the  eggs  are  deposited  by  the 
female  in  the  sand,  where  they  are  soou 
hatched. 

LO'CAL,  pertaining  to  a  fixed  or  limited 
portion  of  space. Local  colour;  in  paint- 
ing, such  as  are  natural  and  proper  for 
each  object  in  a  picture.— Local  medi- 
cine*, those  destined  to  act  upon  particular 
parts.— —Local  action*,  in  law,  such  as 
must  be  brought  in  a  particular  county, 
where  the  cause  arises.-— Local  problem, 
in  mathematics,  that  which  admits  of  in- 
numerable solutions.— Local  militia,  a 
temporary  armed  force,  embodied  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  and  exercised  within 
certain  limits. 

LOCA'LES,  in  medicine,  the  fourth  class 
in  Cullen's  Nosology,  which  comprehends 
partial  morbid  affections,  and  includes 
eight  orders. 

LCCHIA,  in  medicine,  evacuations 
which  follow  child-birth. 

LOCK,  in  mechanics,  a  piece  of  iron- 
work, requiring  much  art  and  nicety  in 
contriving  and  varying  the  springs,  bolts, 
and  different  parts  to  the  uses  for  which 
they  are  intended.  Locks  are  of  various 
forms,  but  the  principle  on  which  they  all 
depend  is  the  application  of  a  lever  (the 


key)  to  an  interior  bolt,  by  means  of  a 
communication  from  without ;  and  the  se- 
curity of  locks  depends  upon  the  impedi- 
ments (termed  ward*)  which  may  be  inter- 
posed betwixt  this  lever  and  the  bolt. 
Those  who  have  examined  the  construction 
of  Bramah's,  Taylor's,  Chnbb's,  and  other 
patent  locks,  must  be  convinced  that  the 
security  of  them  is  equal  to  the  ingenuity 
of  their  inventors.  In  a  very  ingenious 
lock,  invented  by  Mr.  Perkins,  24  small 
blocks  of  metal,  of  different  sizes,  are  in- 
troduced, corresponding  to  the  letters'  of 
the  alphabet.  Out  of  these,  an  indefinite 
number  of  combinations  can  be  made.  The 
person  locking  the  door  selects  and  places 
the  blocks  necessary  to  spell  a  particular 
word,  known  only  to  himself,  and  no  other 
person,  even  in  possession  of  the  key,  can 
open  the  door  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
same  word.  Locks  are  known  to  have  been 
of  great  antiquity,  because  sculptures  of 
locks  similar  to  those  now  used  in  Egypt, 
have  been  discovered  on  the  great  temple 
of  Karnac,  whence  Denon  infers  locks  were 
known  in  Egypt  about  four  thousand  years 
since.  A  lock  resembling  the  Egyptian  is 
used  in  Cornwall,  and  the  same  has  been 
seen  in  the  Faro  Islands ;  to  both  which 
places  it  was  probably  taken  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians.  Lock,  the  barrier  or  works  of  a 

canal,  which  confine  the  water,  where  the 
change  of  level  takes  place,  furnished  with 
gates  at  each  end,  which  separate  the 
higher  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  canal. 
When  a  boat  passes  up  the  canal,  the  lower 
gates  are  opened,  and  the  boat  glides  into 
the  lock,  after  which  the  gates  are  shut.  A 
sluice,  communicating  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  canal,  is  then  opened,  and  the  lock 
rapidly  fills  with  water,  elevating  the  boat 
on  ite  surface.  When  the  lock  is  filled  to 
the  highest  water-level,  the  upper  gates 
are  opened,  and  the  boat,  being  now  on 
part  of  the  canal, 
reverse  of  this  pro- 
cess is  performed  when  the  boat  is  de- 
scending the  canal.— The  amount  of  eleva- 
tion and  descent  made  by  the  locks  of  a 
canal,  is  termed  the  lockage. 

LOCOMOTION,  the  art  or  power  of 
moving  from  place  to  place.  The  chief  ob- 
stacles which  oppose  locomotion,  or  change 
of  place,  are  gravity  and  friction,  the  last  of 
which  is,  in  mmt  ra«-r  n  consrrpimce  of 
the  first;  and  mo«t  kinds  of  mechanism 
which  are  im  ended  to  Mint  Itwoinotian, 
are  arrangements  far  ctbtiaung  the  eitvcts 
of  gravity  an  d  friction.  For  moving  ^rialits 
over  the  common  ground  nitii  inordinary 
asperities  and  inequalitjei  of  iBbafaAQl  and 
structure,  m>  jiu-k  nf  inert  inn  hjLumn  is 
so  favourably  adapted  ft*  itus  *  hec  l  carriage ; 
and  whatever  trndt  to  diminioli  tbe  fric- 
tion, and  alto  to  surmount  obstacle*  or  ine- 
qualities on  jjl  nwul,  mutt  iuuuruUy  be  «  de- 
sideratum in  locomotion.  For  this  express 
object  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  1836,  by 
Mr.  Ashdowne,  for  certain  apparatus  to  be 
applied  to  the  wheels  of  carriages,  by  which 
a  flat  chain  or  series  of  links  presented  a 
level  surface  for  the  wheels  to  run  on,  form- 


the  level  of  the  upper  part  < 
on  its  way.   The  r 
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ing  what  ni  not  inaptly  called  a  "  portable 
railway."  The  death  of  the  inventor  inter* 
fered  with  the  prosecution  of  this  ingenious 
plan,  but  we  hear  that  it  is  yet  likely  to  be 
rendered  not  only  practicable,  but  available 
to  a  considerable  extent  on  ordinary  roads. 
—While  on  this  subject  we  ought  to  add, 
that  neat  mechanical  skill  has  been  em* 
ployed,  by  several  ingenious  engineers,  in 
the  construction  of  locomotive  steam  engine* 
for  moving  on  common  roads ;  and,  though 
none  have  yet  perfectly  succeeded,  when  we 
consider  the  rapid  improvements  which  are 
making  in  the  various  departments  of  ma* 
chinery,  it  is  highly  probable  that  carriages 
of  this  description  will  eventually  be  made 
to  ply  on  our  turnpike  roads.    [See  Kail* 


LOC'DLAMENT,  in  botany,  the  cell  of 
a  pericarp  in  which  the  seed  is  lodged. 
Thus  we  say  of  a  pericarp,  it  is  unilocular, 
bilocuUtr,  Ac. 

LCCUM  TE7IENS,  a  deputy  or  substi- 
tute ;  one  who  supplies  the  place  of  another, 
or  executes  his  office. 

LOCUS,  in  mathematics,  the  name  of  a 
line  by  which  a  local  or  indeterminate  pro- 
blem is  solved.  Loei  are  expressed  by  alge- 
braic equations  of  different  orders,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  locus. 

LOCUS  IN  QUO,  in  law,  the  place  where 
anything  is  alleged  to  be  done  in  pleadings, 
&c— — Locue  partitus,  a  division  made  be- 
tween two  towns  or  counties,  to  make  trial 
where  the  land  or  place  in  question  lies. 

LO'CUST,  in  entomology,  a  voracious 


insect  of  the  genus  Grpllue,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  common  grasshopper.  These 
insects  are  at  times  so  numerous  in  Africa 
and  the  south  of  Asia,  that  they  do  im- 
mense injury  to  vegetation,  literally  devour- 
ing everything  green;  and  when  they  mi- 
grate they  fly  in  clouds,  darkening  the  air 
by  their  numbers.  Happily  for  mankind, 
this  calamity  is  not  frequently  repeated,  for 
it  is  the  inevitable  precursor  of  famine 
and  it*  horrible  rrnnserpncnprB,  ETim  tcften 
dead  thej  are  slid!  productive  of  evil  optjse- 

Jincnceii,  BinCC  (be  putrcfJirtinn  which  arises 
rem  their  EEcnneeiraMc  Diitnueri*  b>>  srnart, 
that  it  ij  jlibMt  regarded  as  mie  of  ihi>se 
desul f>t i dg;  pMrtitenccj  which  almost  depo- 
pulate whole  districts  of  country,  Snrne- 
timca,  though  not  ofreu.,  they  appear  in  Eu. 
ropr,  ATid  produce  the  *a:ne  cfkcls.  T r*  the 
yeariiJ],  an  annpof  u.nuau*llT  -a^  JocurtS 
ravaged  ItsJr,  Bad  hei^tf  al  Saat  rn»[  into 
the  sea  (a*  teems  for  the  most  part  to  be 
their  fate),  a  peatflettct  U  is  allefred,  arose 
from  their  stench,  which  earned  off  nearly 
a  million  ofra™  and  beast*.  In  the  Vene- 
tian territory,  bkewi-e,  in  U}%  more  than 
SOJKMJ  pfMtms  are  said  to  have,  perished  in 
a  {amine  chiefly  occasioned  by  thii  d.i?p]-i"ia- 
tfona  nf  loruata.  In  Barrow's  Traveli  It  is 
stated,  that  in  Southern  Africa  the  whole 
surface  of  the  ground  tnijht  blcraHv  be 
said  to  be  covered  with  them  for  en  area  of 
MOO  square  mile*.  The  rratcr  oi  a  very 
wide  river  was  scarcely  visible  on  account 
of  the  dead  carcasses  that  floated  on  the 
surface.  The  larvae  are  much  more  voracious 


than  the  perfect  insects ;  and  when  they 
are  on  a  march  daring  the  day,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  turn  the  direction  of  the 
troop,  which  is  generally  with  the  wind. 
It  scarcely  admits  a  doubt  that  these  in- 
sects are  the  locusts  so  accurately  described 
in  the  Bible.  Thus,  in  Joel  a.  2,  &c  "A 
fire  devoureth  before  them,  and  behind  them 
a  flame  burnetii:  the  land  is  as  the  garden 
of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  a 
desolate  wilderness;  yea,  and  nothing  shall 
escape  them.  The  sound  of  their  wings  is 
as  the  sound  of  chariots,  of  many  horses 
running  to  battle ;  on  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains shall  they  leap,  like  the  noise  of  a 
flame  of  Are  that  devoureth  stubble,  as  a 
strong  people  set  in  battle  array.  Before 
their  faces  the  people  shall  be  much  pained ; 
all  faces  shall  gather  blackness.  They  shall 
run  like  mighty  men ;  they  shall  climb  the 
wall  like  men  of  war;  and  they  shall  march 
every  one  in  his  ways,  and  they  shall  not 
break  their  ranks;  neither  shall  one  thrust 
another."— Much  controversy  has  arisen  on 
"  locusts  and  wild  honey,"  the  food  of  John 
the  Baptist,  in  the  wilderness,  because  the 
commentators  have  interpreted  the  former 
as  the  fruit  of  the  cassia-fistula,  or  locust- 
tree.  Dr.  Clarke,  the  traveller,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  propagate  this  misconception. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  of  the  insects 
being  the  food,  since  Hasselquist  mentions 
locusts  being  eaten  by  the  Arabs,  so  that 
probably  this  dish  was  used  in  the  time  of 
St.  John.  Mr.  Forbes,  the  Oriental  traveller, 
corroborates  this  account,  and  adds,  "  The 
wild  honey  is  found  in  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks  of  Judea,  as  abundantly  as  in  the 
caves  of  Hindustan."  Nay,  if  we  only  refer 
to  the  book  of  Leviticus,  chap,  xi,  v.  22,  we 
shall  find  that  locusts  constituted  a  common 
food  among  the  Jews,  and  that  the  different 
kinds  which  they  were  permitted  to  eat  are 
there  specified. 

LOCUST-TREE,  in  botany,  a  tree  of 
the  genus  Robinia,  distinguished  no  less  for 
its  valuable  wood  than  for  the  beauty  of  its 
foliage  and  its  fragrant  white  flowers.  The 
leaves  are  pinnate,  and  the  leaflets  very 
thin  and  smooth.  The  wood  is  compact, 
hard,  capable  of  receiving  a  fine  polish,  and 
has  the  property  of  resisting  decay  longer 
than  almost  any  other.  It  grows  very  ra- 
pidly in  the  south-western  states  of  Ame- 
rica, sometimes  reaching  to  the  height  of 
eighty  feet ;  and  it  is  cultivated  in  Europe 
for  its  useful  properties  as  well  as  for  orna- 
ment. 

LODE,  among  miners,  a  metallic  vein,  or 
any  regular  vein  or  course,  whether  me- 
tallic or  not. 

LODG'ED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  for  a  buck, 
hart,  &c.  when  lying  on  the  ground;  an- 
swering to  couekant,  which  is  applied  to  a 
lion  or  other  beast  of  prey. 

LODGEMENT,  in  military  affairs,  is  a 
work  raised  with  earth,  gabions,  fascines, 
ftc.  to  cover  the  besiegers  from  the  enemy's 
fire,  and  to  prevent  their  losing  a  place 
which  they  have  gained,  and  are  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  keep. 

LOG,  in  navigation,  a  piece  of  board, 
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forming  the  quadrant  of  a  circle,  which  is 
thrown  over  a  ship's  side,  and  surrendered 
to  the  free  action  of  the  water,  to  measure 
either  the  current,  or  the  ship's  rate  of 
sailing.— Log-line,  the  line  fastened  to  the 
log,  which  is  divided  into  certain  spaces 
fifty  feet  in  length,  by  knots  or  pieces  of 
knotted  twine,  unreeved  between  the 
strands  of  the  line,  which  show,  by  means 
of  a  half-minute  glass,  how  many  of  these 
spaces  or  knots  are  run  out  in  half  a  minute ; 
and  as  the  distance  of  the  knots  bears  the 
same  proportion  to  a  mile  that  half  a  mi- 
nute does  to  an  hour,  whatever  number  of 
knots  the  ship  runs  in  half  a  minute,  the 
same  number  of  miles  she  runs  in  an  hour. 
■Log-board,  two  boards,  shutting  like  a 


book,  and  divided  into  columns  containing 
the  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  direction  of 
the  wind,  course  of  the  ship,  &cn  on  which 


an  account  of  the  ship's  way  is  marked. 

Log-booh,  the  book  in  which  the  contents  of 

the  log-board  are  transcribed. Log-reel, 

a  reel  in  the  gallery  of  a  ship,  on  which  the 
log-line  is  wound. 

LOGARITH'MIC,  or  LOGISTIC,  an 
epithet  for  a  curve,  so  called  from  its  pro- 
perties and  uses  in  explaining  and  con- 
structing logarithms,  because  its  ordinates 
are  in  geometrical  progression. 

LOGARITHMS,  the  exponents  of  a 
series  of  powers  and  roots.  When  the 
logarithms  form  a  series  of  numbers  in 
arithmetical  progression,  the  corresponding 
natural  numbers  form  a  series  in  geo- 
metrical progression,  so  that  the  sum  of 
one  is  the  multiple  of  the  other.    Thus, 

Jr.Pr.    0,  1,  2,  3,   4,  5,  6,  &e. 

Geo.  Pr.  1,  2,  4,  8, 16,  32,64,  Ac. 
8o  that  if  1  and  3  be  added  together,  4  cor* 
responds  with  16,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
multiple  of  2  and  8,  which  stand  under  the 
1  and  3.  The  upper  line,  therefore,  are  the 
logarithms  of  the  lower,  and  logarithmic 
tables  furnish  the  intermediate  fractions 
corresponding  with  the  intermediate  num- 
bers in  the  lower  line,  in  the  same  propor- 
tions. A  table  of  logarithms  made  accord- 
ing to  an  assumed  basis  or  fundamental 
ratio,  of  all  numbers,  to  a  certain  limit,  is 
called  a  logarithmic  eyttem.  The  most  com- 
mon is  that  of  Briggs,  in  which  the  funda- 
mental basis  is  10  to  1 ;  hence  1  is  the  lo- 
garithm of  10, 2of  100,  S  of  1000,  4  of  10,000, 
«c.  The  use  of  logarithms  in  trigonometry 
was  discovered  by  John  Napier,  a  Scottish 
baron,  and  made  known  by  him  in  a  work 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1614.  Loga- 
rithmic tables  are  of  great  value,  not  only 
in  trigonometry,  astronomy,  Ac.,  but  to  all 
who  have  to  make  calculations  with  large 
numbers. 

LO'GIC,  a  science  that  includes  the 
laws  of  thought  and  the  art  of  reasoning ; 
its  purpose  being  to  direct  the  intellectual 
powers  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  in 
the  communication  of  it  to  others. 

LOGISTjB,  in  antiquity,  Athenian  ma- 
gistrates, ten  in  number,  whose  office  it  was 
to  receive  and  pass  the  accounts  of  magis- 
trates when  they  went  out  of  office. 

LOGOG'RAPHY,  a  method  of  printing, 


i  which 


ich  the  types  form  whole  words  in- 
of  letters.  By  this  method  the  bu- 
siness would  seem  to  proceed  with  more 
expedition  and  less  liability  to  err.  It  has 
been  used  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  plan 
never  came  into  general  use,  and  it  has 
long  since  been  abandoned  altogether, 
from  an  idea  that  more  time  was  lost  than 
gained  by  the  operation. 

LOG'OGRIPH,  a  kind  of  riddle,  which 
consists  in  some  allusion  or  mutilation  of 
words,  being  of  a  middle  nature  between  an 
enigma  and  a  rebus. 

LOCWOOD,  an  important  article  of 
commerce,  much  used  in  the  arts,  is  derived 
from  a  low,  crooked,  prickly  tree,  found  in 
great  plenty  at  Campeachy,  in  the  bay  of 
Honduras,  and  is  denominated  "  hsematoxy- 
lon  campechianum."  Logwood  is  very  dense 
and  firm  in  its  texture,  exceedingly  heavy, 
so  as  to  sink  in  the  water,  of  a  deep  red  co- 
lour, and  admits  of  a  fine  polish.  It  yields 
its  colour  both  to  spirituous  and  watery  - 
menstrua,  but  alcohol  extracts  it  more  rea- 
dily than  water.  Acids  turn  its  dye  to  a 
yellow,  alkalies  deepen  its  colour,  and  give 
it  a  purple  or  violet  hue. 

LOINS,  in  anatomy,  the  two  lateral  parts 
of  the  umbilical  regions  of  the  abdomen : 
or  the  space  on  each  side  of  the  vertebras, 
between  tbe  lowest  of  the  false  ribs  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  haunch-bone:  called  also 
therein*. 

LOL'LARD8,  a  sect  of  early  reformers  in 
Germany  and  England,  the  followers  of 
Wickliffe.  The  name  was  at  that  time  ap- 
plied to  them  as  one  of  infamy,  the  Romish 
church  treating;  them  as  the  vilest  heretics. 

LOMBARDS,  a  name  formerly  given  to 
bankers,  because  the  people  of  Lombardy 
•       -"       *  ,ch  of 


first  followed  this   brant 

Hence  the  name  of  Lombard-afreet,  so  long 

noted  for  its  numerous  banking-houses. 

LOMENTA'CEJE,  in  botany,  die  name 
of  the  thirty-third  natural  order  in  Linnaeus*! 
Fragments,  consisting  of  plants,  many  of 
which  furnish  beautiful  dyes,  and  the  peri- 
carp of  which  is  always  a  pod  containing 
seeds  that  are  farinaceous,  or  mealy,  like 
those  of  the  bean ;  as  the  cassia,  the  wild 
senna,  logwood,  mimosa,  or  the  sensitive 
plant,  &c— — -Lomentwn,  or  Loment,  an 
elongated  pericarp,  which  never  bursts.— -— 
Lomentaceont,  furnished  with  a  loment. 

LONGEVITY,  length  or  duration  of  life, 
generally  designating  great  length  of  HJe. 
Lord  Bacon  observes,  that  the  succession  of 
ages,  and  of  the  generation  of  men,  seems  no 
way  to  shorten  the  length  of  human  life, 
since  the  age  of  man  from  the  time  of  Moses 
to  the  present  has  stood  at  about  eighty 
years,  without  gradually  declining,  as  one 
might  have  expected;  but  doubtless  there 
are  times  wherein  men  live  to  a  longer  or 
shorter  age,  in  every  country;  and  it  has 
been  remarked  that  those  generally  prove 
longest-lived  who  use  a  simple  diet,  and  take 
most  bodily  exercise;  and  shortest-lived 
who  indulge  in  luxury  and  ease ;  but  these 
things  have  their  changes  and  revolutions, 
whilst  the  succession  of  mankind  holds  on 
uninterrupted  in  its  course.     There  are, 
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however,  several  essential  circumstances 
which  must  combine  to  give  any  individual 
a  chance  of  exceeding  the  usual  period  as- 
signed to  human  existence.  These  may  be 
comprehended  under  the  following  heads 


a  proper  configuration  of  body ;  being  born 
of  healthy  parents;  living  in  a  healthy  cli- 
mate ana  good  atmosphere;    having  the 


command  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  mod 
constant  exercise ;  a  due  regulation  of  sleep , 
a  state  of  marriage ;  and  due  command  of 
the  passions  and  temper. 

LONGIBTETRY,  the  art  of  measuring 
lengths  or  distances,  both  accessible  ana 
inaccessible.  A  base  line  is  measured,  and 
the  angle  which  the  object  makes  with  the 
base  is  taken  with  a  theodolite  at  each  end 
of  the  base,  and  we  thus  have  one  side  of  a 
triangle,  and  its  angles  to  determine  the 
other  sides. 

LONGITUDE,  in  geography,  the  dis- 
tance in  degrees,  measured  in  the  heavens, 
of  any  place  from  a  first  meridian,  as  that 
of  Greenwich,  taken  east  or  west.  On  the 
earth  these  degrees  diminish  in  actual  length 
as  the  pole  is  approached,  a  degree  of  longi- 
tude at  the  equator  being  69' 1  as  a  degree 
of  latitude,  bat  at  latitude  10  being  but 
67*95,  at  20  but  6484,  at  40  but  52*86,  at 
50 but  4342,  and  at  60,  34*5.  The  British 
parliament,  in  1714,  offered  a  reward  of 
20,0002.  for  an  accurate  method  of  finding 
the  longitude  at  sea,  within  one  half  of  a 
degree ;  but  this  act  was  repealed  in  1828. 
Chronometer*  art*  t«w  mn^  with  extTaoT- 
dinnry  *cnirac>,  tad  hav*  sometime*  been 

UStui  flir  tW  iliMCTIEmi.'iMnCI  <i|  i ■  ■  Ti li.T.1  U ilf  LLjinn 

land,  u  Well  01  at  sea,  with  great  success; 
bur,  neverthe!i*-iflh  Mtnraanural  observa- 
tions furnish  ibcffinst  exact  melliDdi. 
LevpiiMiify  in  sttniDO'uy,  an  arc  of  the 
ecliptic  intercepted  between  the  beginning 
of  Aril's  Eutl  ibe  point  of  ->ir  cfliiidceul  by 
the  rircle of  longitude  hElaugi'Dg  to  on  j  star. 
Tbc  ltmgUndG  of  a  it  ilt  is.  fuu  nd  by  means 
of  in  r eg In  ascension  and  decUnMinn.- — - 
Lt/rt/itadr  s/tsafJM,  in  mechanics,,  tbe  dis- 
tance of  leu-rth  which  any  muvitix:  body 
run*  through  a*  it  mam  on  a.  rijjbt  line. 

LU  N  G  - 1"  K  [  M'Ellj  the  n  am*  uf  a  priti  I  ing 
typi;.  tutucvtbrU  larger  Hum  i»  cmerjiily 
Uflful  for  e  newspaper,  being  bcl.n  t-cu  bour- 
geois and  small-pica. 

LONT'CERA  (the  honegmukle),  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  there 
are  19  species.  The  Lonieera  grata,  or 
evergreen  honey- suckle,  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful :  it  grows  without  any  culture  in  North 
America:  it  has  strong  branches,  covered 
with  a  purple  bark,  which  are  ornamented 
with  lucid  green  leaves  embracing  the 
stalks,  and  continuing  their  verdure  all  the 
year.  The  flowers  have  a  strong  aromatic 
flavour ;  they  first  appear  in  June,  and  there 
is  a  constant  succession  of  flowers  till  the 
frost  puts  an  end  to  them. 

LOOKING-GLASS,  a  plain  glass  mirror, 
which  being  impervious  to  the  light,  reflects 
the  images  of  things  placed  before  it. 

LOOM,  a  frame  of  wood  or  metal,  by 
which  the  process  of  weaving  is  performed. 
—The  words  loom  and  looming  are  also 


used  to  express  what  we  understand  by  the 
term  mirage.  Thus  when  a  ship,  seen  at  a 
distance,  appears  larger  than  the  real  di- 
mensions and  indistinctly,  it  is  said  she 
loom*;  so,  of  a  mountain,  under  similar 
circumstances,  it  is  said  the  land  loomt  high. 

LOOM-GALE,  a  gentle  easy  gale  of 
wind,  in  which  a  ship  can  carry  her  top- 
sails atrip. 

LOOP,  in  iron-works,  the  part  of  a  row 
or  block  of  cast  iron,  melted  off  for  the 
forge  or  hammer. 

LOOPHOLE 8,  in  fortification,  little 
boles  in  the  walls  of  a  castle  or  fortification, 
through  which  arrows  were  discharged. 
——In  a  shin,  small  apertures  in  tbe  bulk- 
head and  other  parts  of  a  merchant  ship, 
through  which  small  arms  are  fired  at  an 
enemy. 

LORA'RITJS,  in  antiquity,  one  who  sti- 
mulated the  gladiators  to  continue  the  fight 
by  exercising  tbe  scourge  upon  them.  Abo, 
a  slave  who  bound  and  scourged  others  at 
his  master's  pleasure. 

LORD,  a  title  of  courtesy  given  to  all 
British  and  Irish  noblemen,  from  the  baron 
upwards ;  to  the  eldest  sons  of  earls ;  to  all 
the  sons  of  marquesses  and  dukes :  and,  as 
an  honorary  title,  to  certain  official  charac- 
ters ;  as  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  the  lord 
chamberlain  of  the  king's  household,  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  lord  chief  justice,  &c. 
Lord  is  also  a  general  term,  equivalent  with 
peer.— -Lord,  in  law,  one  who  possesses  a 
fee  or  manor.  This  is  the  primitive  mean- 
ing of  the  word ;  and  it  was  in  right  of  their 
feofs  that  lord*  came  to  sit  in  parliament. 

In  Scripture,  a  name  for  the  Supreme 

Being.  When  LORD,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
is  printed  in  capitals,  it  is  the  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  word  for  Jehovah,  and 
might  with  great  propriety  be  so  rendered. 
It  is  also  applied  to  Christ,  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  kings,  and  to  prophets. 

LORDS,  Hoc sb  or,  is  composed  of  the 
five  orders  of  nobility,  vis.— dukes,  mar- 
quesses, earls,  viscounts,  and  barons,  who 
have  attained  the  age  of  21  years,  and  labour 
under  no  disqualification ;  of  the  16  repre- 
sentative peers  of  Scotland ;  of  the  28  repre- 
sentative peers  of  Ireland;  of  2  English 
archbishops  and  24  bishops,  and  4  repre- 
sentative Irish  bishops. 

LORD'S  SUPPER,  a  ceremony  among 
Christians  by  which  they  commemorate 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  make  at  the  same 
time  a  profession  of  their  faith.  The  blessed 
founder  of  our  religion  instituted  this  rite 
when  he  took  his  last  meal  with  his  dis- 
ciples ;  breaking  the  bread,  after  the  oriental 
manner,  as  a  fitting  symbol  of  his  body, 
which  was  soon  to  be  broken,  while  the 
wine  was  significant  of  that  blood  which 
was  about  to  be  shed. 

LORI'CA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  cuirass, 
brigandine,  or  coat  of  mail,  which  was 
made  of  leather,  and  set  with  plates  of 
various  forms,  or  rings  like  a  chain. 

LORICA'RIA,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
fishes,  of  the  order  Abdominal**,  having  the 
head  smooth  and  depressed,  mouth  retrac- 
tile, and  body  mailed. 
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LORICATION,  in  chemistry,  is  the 
covering  a  glass,  or  earthen  vessel,  with  a 
coat  or  crust  of  a  matter  able  to  resist  the 
action  of  a  strong  fire,  and  sustain  a  high 
degree  of  heat. 

LOR'IMER,  in  archeology,  a  name  given 
formerly  to  those  who  made  spurs,  bits.,  and 
other  articles  of  iron  for  horses. 

LCRY,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of  the 
parrot  tribe,  prized  for  its  beautiful  red  and 

Jellow  colours.  They  are  docile  and  familiar, 
earn  to  speak  with  great  fluency,  and  are 
marked  by  their  tenderness  and  attachment 
to  their  masters. 

LOTION,  in  medicine  and  pharmacy,  a 
liquid  preparation  or  wash  for  beautifying 
the  skin.  Lotions  ought  never  to  be  used 
unless  the  ingredients  of  which  they  are 
composed  are  well  understood,  many  of 
them  being  highly  deleterious. 

LOTTERY,  a  scheme  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  prizes  by  chance ;  or  the  distribution 
itself.  The  drawing  of  the  first  public  lot- 
tery in  England  was  on  Jan.  11th,  1569; 
and,  according  to  Stow,  it  continued  inces- 
santly drawing  till  the  6th  of  May  follow- 
ing. This  took  place  at  the  west  door  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  the  prizes  con- 
sisted of  a  large  quantity  of  royal  plate  and 
trinkets,  the  produce  of  which  it  was  stated 
should  be  converted  "for  the  reparation  of 
the  havens  and  strength  of  the  realm,  and 
such  other  public  good  works;"  but  the 

{proceeds  of  this  patriotic  scheme,  it  is  be- 
ieved,  were  notwithstanding  applied  to 
1>rivate  uses.  Licenses  for  various  Kinds  of 
otteries  were  occasionally  from  that  period 
granted;  till  at  length  "state  lotteries" 
became  a  legitimate  source  of  revenue  to 
the  government.  The  temptations  thus 
thrown  in  the  way  of  both  sexes,  of  all  ages 
and  all  descriptions  of  persons,  produced 
evident  demoralizing  effects,  and  many 
reasons  were  urged  in  parliament  for  their 
discontinuance;  till  at  last  the  evils  result- 
ing from  this  species  of  gambling  became 
so  palpable,  that  government  consented  to 
their  abolition  in  1826 ;  and  it  is  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  they  may  never  again  be  tole- 
rated. 

LOTUS,  in  botany,  a  shrub,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  a  small  farinaceous  berry,  of  a  de- 
licious taste,  which  the  natives  of  Africa 

make  into  a  sweet  cake. In  the  ancient 

Hindoo  and  Egyptian  mythological  repre- 
sentations of  nature,  the  Lotus  (nelumbium 
tpecionm,  Lin.),  an  aquatic  plant,  was  the 
emblem  of  the  great  generative  and  con- 
ceptive  powers  of  the  world,  and  was  re- 
garded with  religious  veneration. 

LOUIS-D'OR,  a  French  gold  coin,  which 
received  its  name  from  Louis  XIII.,  who 
first  coined  it  in  1631.  The  value  of  the 
old  Lovu-d'or  was  equal  to  24  francs ;  the 
new  Louis  is  of  the  value  of  20  francs. 

LOU'IS,  St.  (Kniohts  of)  the  name  of 
a  military  order  in  France  instituted  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1693. 

LOUSE,  in  entomology,  a  small  insect  of 
the  genus  Pediculu*  It  has  six  feet,  two 
eyes,  with  long  feelers,  and  a  mouth  fur- 
nished with  a  proboscis.      Almost  every 


species  of  animal  is  frequented  by  its  pecu- 
liar louse,  and  even  man  is  subject  to  their 
attack.  Cleanliness  is  the  best  antidote  to 
these  disgusting  intruders. 

LOVE,  an  affection  of  the  mind  excited 
by  the  qualities  of  an  object  which  commu- 
nicate pleasure,  either  sensual  or  intel- 
lectual The  love  of  God  is  of  a  higher 
kind:  it  springs  from  just  views  of  the 
attributes  and  excellencies  of  the  Divine 
character ;  and  combines  esteem,  reverence, 
and  holy  fear. 

LOVE-APPLE,  the  fruit  of  the  Solatium 
lyeoperticum  of  Linnseus.  It  is  so  much 
esteemed  by  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards, 
that  it  is  an  ingredient  in  almost  all  their 
soups  and  sauces,  and  is  deemed  cooling 
and  nutritive. 

LOWLANDERS,  a  name  for  the  descen- 
dants of  the  English  Saxons  who  are  in 
Scotland. 

LOX'IA,  in  ornithology,  the  grosbeak,  a 
genus  of  birds  of  the  order  Patserea.  The 
Loxia  eurvirottra,  or  Cross -bill,  is  about 
the  size  of  a  lark.  Its  favourite  food  con- 
sists of  the  seeds  of  pine;  and  pine  woods 
are  always  its  principal  haunts.  It  has  the 
habits  of  a  parrot ;  and  in  North  America 
it  builds  on  the  highest  firs,  attaching  its 
nest  to  the  trunk  t>y  means  of  the  exuded 
resin.  Loxia  pyrrhula,  or  the  Bullfinch,  is 
commonly  known  in  this  country,  changing 
its  residence  according  to  the  season,  in 
summer  retreating  from  the  habitations  of 
man,  in  winter  preferring  orchards  and 
gardens,  in  which  it  does  great  mischief  by 
destroying  the  buds  of  trees. 

LOZ'ENGE,  in  geometry,  a  quadrilateral 
figure,  having  two  angles  acute  and  the  two 

opposite  ones  obtuse. In  pharmacy,  a 

medicine  made  to  be  held  in  the  mouth, 
which  was  originally  in  the  form  of  a  lo- 
zenge.  In  heraldry,  a  figure  which  is 

used  to  contain  the  coats  .of  arms  of  all 
maidens  and  widows. 

LUB'BER'S  HOLE,  in  a  ship,  the  va- 
cant space  between  the  head  of  a  lower 
mast  and  the  edge  of  the  top.  It  is  so 
termed  from  a  supposition  that  a  lubber  (a 
contemptuous  name  for  one  who  does  not 
know  a  seaman's  duty)  will  not  like  to 
trust  himself  up  the  futtock  shrouds,  but 
prefer  that  way  of  getting  into  the  top. 

LUBRICATE,  an  epithet  often  used  in 
medicine,  signifying  to  make  smooth  or 
slippery.  Thus,  mucilaginous  and  sapona- 
ceous preparations  are  said  to  lubricate  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  applied. 

LUCA'NUS,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of 
insects  of  the  order  Coleoptera,  of  which 
there  are  26  species.  The  principal  is  the 
Lucanus  cervut,  or  stag- chafer,  which  is 
the  largest  of  European  coleopterous  in- 
sects, being  two  or  three  inches  long.  It  is 
chiefly  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  oak 
trees,  and  its  larvae  are  found  in  the  hol- 
lows of  those  trees,  residing  in  the  fine 
mould  usually  seen  in  such  cavities,  and 
feeding  on  the  softer  parts  of  the  decayed 
wood. 

LU'CERN,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Medicago,  cultivated  for  fodder. 
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LU'CID  INTERVAL,  in  medicine,  an 
interval  in  which  the  phrenzy  of  mad  per- 
sons ceases,  and  leaves  them  in  possession 
of  their  senses. 

LU'CIFER,  the  morning  star;  called, 
when  an  evening  star,  Hesperus.  Astro- 
nomy teaches  us,  however,  that  the  evening 
and  morning  star  are  one  and  the  same, 
vis.  the  beautiful  and  bright  planet  Venus. 
The  name  of  Lucifer  is  also  given  to  the 
prince  of  darkness. 

LUCIFE'RIANS,  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, the  followers  of  Lucifer,  bishop  of 
Cagliari,  in  the  fourth  century ;  a  sect  that 
held  to  the  carnal  nature  of  the  soul,  and 
that  there  is  no  place  for  repentance  for 
such  as  fall. 

LU'CULLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  sub- 
species of  carbonate  of  lime,  of  three 
kinds. 

LU'DI,  in  antiquity,  the  shows  or  public 
exhibitions  which  were  made  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  for  the  display  of 
skill  and  the  entertainment  of  the  people. 
[See  Gambs.] 

LUFF,  or  Keep  your  Luff!  in  navigation, 
an  order  of  the  helmsman  to  put  the  tiller 
on  the  lee-side,  in  order  to  make  the  ship 
sail  nearer  the  wind.  A  ship  is  said  to 
spring  her  luff,  when  she  yields  to  the  helm 

by  sailing  nearer  the  wind. Luff  round! 

the  order  to  throw  the  ship's  head  up  in  the 

wind. Luff  tackle,  a  large  tackle  not 

destined  for  any  particular  place  in  the  ship, 
but  movable  at  pleasure. 

LUG'GER,  a  vessel  carrying  three  masts, 
with  a  running  bowsprit,  upon  which  she 
sets  lug-sails,  and  sometimes  has  top-sails 

adapted  to  them. Lug-tail,  a  square  sail 

bent  upon  a  yard  that  hangs  obliquely  to 
the  mast  at  one- third  of  its  length. 

LUKE,  or  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  New  Testament,  distinguished 
for  fullness,  accuracy,  and  traces  of  exten- 
sive information.  Some  think  it  was  pro- 
perly St.  Paul's  gospel,  and  when  that  apos- 
tle speaks  of  his  gospel,  he  means  what  is 
called  St.  Luke's.  Iremeus  says,  that  St. 
Luke  digested  into  writing  what  St.  Paul 
preached  to  the  gentiles;  and  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen  tells  us,  that  St.  Luke  wrote  with 
the  assistance  of  St.  Paul. 

LUMACHEL'LA,  or  LUM'ACHEL,  in 
mineralogy,  a  calcareous  stone  composed 
of  shells  and  coral  conglutinated,  but  so 
far  retaining  their  organization  as  to  exhibit 
different  colours,  and  so  hard  as  to  admit 
of  polish. 

LUMBA'GO,  in  medicine,  a  rheumatic 
affection  of  the  muscles  about  the  loins. 

LUM'BAR  RKGION,  in  anatomy,  the 

Ksterior  portion  of  the  body  between  the 
se  ribs  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  haunch 
bone. 

LUM'BRICAL  MUS'CLES,  in  anatomy, 
certain  muscles  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  so 
named  from  their  resembling  a  worm. 

LUMBRI'CUS,  a  species  of  worm,  of  va- 
rious lengths,  which  inhabits  occasionally 
the  human  intestines. 

LUMP  FISH,  in  ichthyology,  a  thick 
fish  of  the  genus  Cyclopterus.    The  back  is 


sharp  and  elevated ;  the  belly  flat,  and  of  a 
crimson  colour;  and  along  the  body  run 
five  rows  of  sharp  bony  tubercles.  The 
lumpfish  swims  edgewise,  and  is  enabled  to 
adhere  with  great  force  to  any  substance  to 
which  it  applies  itself. 

LU'NACY,  a  species  of  insanity  or  mad- 
ness,  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  the 
moon,  or  by  its  position  in  its  orbit. 

LU'NAR  CAU8TIC,  in  chemistry,  ni- 
trate of  silver  fused  in  a  low  heat. 

LU'NATIC,  as  defined  by  the  law,  is  a 
person  who  is  sometimes  of  a  sound  mind, 
and  at  other  times  not  sO;  in  which  last 
case,  he  is  said  to  be  no*  compel  mentis.  A 
lunatic,  while  in  this  state,  is  not  chargeable 
with  any  criminal  act,  except  an  attempt 
upon  the  person  of  the  sovereign ;  and,  there- 
fore, where  a  person  incites  a  lunatic  to 
commit  a  criminal  action,  he  is,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  a  principal  offender,  and  is 
punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  com- 
mitted it  himself.  But  though  a  lunatic  is 
not  punishable,  vet  to  prevent  mischief,  he 
may  be  confined  in  prison  till  he  has  re- 
covered his  senses. 

LUNATION,  in  astronomy,  the  space  of 
time  between  one  new  moon  and  another. 

LUNE,  or  LU'NULE,  in  geometry,  a 
plane  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  or  half  moon, 
terminated  by  the  circumference  of  two 
circles  that  intersect  each  other  within. 

LUNETTE,  in  fortification,  an  enveloped 
counterguard,  or  elevation  of  earth  made 
beyond  the  second  ditch ;  or  a  covered  place 
before  the  curtain,  consisting  of  two  faces 

that  form  an  angle  inward. In  optics, 

lunettes  are  glasses  to  help  the  sight. 

LUNGS  (Pulmones),  In  anatomy,  two 
viscera  situated  in  the  chest,  by  means  of 
which  we  breathe.  The  substance  of  the 
lungs  is  of  four  kinds,  viz.  vesicular,  vascu- 
lar, bronchial,  and  parenchymatous.  The 
vesicular  substance  is  composed  of  the  air- 
cells  :  the  vascular  invests  those  cells  like  a 
network:  the  bronchial  is  formed  by  the 
ramifications  of  the  bronchia  throughout 
the  lungs,  baring  the  air-cells  at  their  ex- 
tremities; and  the  spongy  substance  that 
connects  these  parts  is  termed  the  paren- 
chyma. To  the  touch  they  are  soft,  spongy, 
and  elastic;  and  in  their  specific  gravity 
they  are  the  lightest  of  all  the  organs. 

LU'NISTICE,  in  astronomy,  the  farthest 
point  of  the  moon's  northing  and  southing, 
in  its  monthly  revolutions. 

LU-NULAR,  or  LITNULATE,  in  botany, 
resembling  a  small  crescent;  shaped  like 
the  new  moon. 

LUPERCATIA,  a  festival  of  the  ancient 
Romans  in  honour  of  the  god  Pan,  observed 
on  the  15th  of  the  calends  of  March,  and  so 
called  ttomLuperei,  the  priests  of  that  deity. 
This  festival  was  instituted  by  Evander, 
who  being  driven  from  Arcadia,  and  re- 
ceived by  king  Faunus,  introduced  the 
worship  of  Pan  in  Italy:  but  the  ceremo- 
nies and  magnificence  of  this  feast  were 
increased  by  Romulus. 

LU'PINE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  legumi- 
nous plants  (lupinus),  mostly  annuals, bear- 
ing  digitate   leaves,    and    papilionaceous 


▲  LUNAB  tbab  consists  or  thbbb  hundred  and  TirTT-rOCB  DATS. 
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flowers,  which  are  usually  disposed  in  a 
terminal  raceme. 

LU'PULIN,  the  floe  yellow  powder  of 
hops.  It  has  a  penetrating  aromatic  odour, 
and  when  insulated,  it  is  found  to  consist 


of  little  grains,  which  attach  themsdves  to 
'  ie  fingers  and  render  them  rough. 
HFPU8,  in  astronomy,  the  Wolf,  a  con- 


stellation of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

LURCHER,  a  variety  of  the  Cauis  /ami- 
liaris,  a  dog  more  used  by  poachers  than 
sportsmen,  hating  a  narrow  body,  stout 
legs,  a  straight  tail,  and  long  rough  hair. 

LUSTRATION,  in  antiquity  a  ceremony 
of  purification  which  the  Romans  performed 
on  their  fields,  armies,  and  people,  on  differ- 
ent occasions,  but  particularly  after  the 
numbering  of  the  people  by  the  censors 
every  five  years,  or  lustrum* 

LUSTRE,  a  term  very  generally  used  in 
modern  works  on  mineralogy.  The  lustre 
of  minerals  is  of  five  kinds :  1.  splendent, 
that  is,  when  in  full  day-light,  the  lustre  can 
be  seen  at  a  great  distance ;  2.  shining, 
when  at  a  distance  the  reflected  light  is 
weak ;  3.  glistening,  when  the  lustre  is  only 
observable  at  no  greater  distance  than  an 
arm's  length ;  4.  glimmering,  when  the  sur- 
face held  near  the  eye  in  full  day-light  pre- 
sents a  number  of  shining  points ;  6.  dull, 
when  the  surface  has  no  lustre. 

LUSU8  NATURE,  something  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 

LUSTRUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  gene- 
ral muster  and  review  of  all  the  cituens  and 
their  goods,  which  was  performed  by  the 
censors  every  fifth  year,  who  afterwards 
made  a  solemn  lustration.  This  custom  was 
first  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius,  about 
ISO  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome.  In 
course  of  time  the  lustra  were  not  cele- 
brated so  often,  for  we  find  the  fifth  lustrum 
celebrated  at  Rome  only  in  the  574th  year 
of  that  city. 

LUTE,  a  stringed  instrument  of  music, 
containing  at  first  only  five  rows  of  strings, 
to  which  were  afterwards  added  six  more. 
It  was  formerly  much  used.  The  strings  are 
struck  with  the  right  hand,  and  with  the 
left  the  stops  are  pressed. 

LUTE,  or  LUTING,  in  chemistry,  a  com- 
position  or  paste  made  of  potter's  day,  sand, 
and  other  materials,  for  the  purpose  of 
dosing  up  the  necks  of  retorts,  receivers, 
&c.  in  different  chemical  experiments. 

LUTHERANI8M,  the  doctrines  of  Mar- 
tin  Luther,  the  German  reformer,  which 
form  the  creed  of  nearly  all  the  Protestants 
in  Germany.  Luther  was  an  Augustine 
friar,  who  separated  from  the  church  of 
Rome  about  the  year  1615,  and  took  the 
lead  in  what  is  now  called  the  Reformation. 

LUXATION,  in  surgery,  the  dislocation 
of  a  bone  from  its  proper  cavity,  or  articu- 
lation, so  as  to  impede  or  destroy  its  proper 
motion  or  office. 

LUXURY,  an  unrestrained  indulgence 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  in  costly  dress, 
equipage,  &c  Amongst  the  Romans,  luxury 
prevailed  to  such  a  degree,  that  several  laws 
were  made  to  suppress,  or  at  least  to  limit 
it.    Apidus  laid  aside  ninety  millions  of 


sesterces,  besides  an  enormous  revenue,  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  be  sacrificed  to 
luxury :  finding  himself  involved  in  debt,  he 
looked  over  his  accounts,  and  though  he  had 
the  sum  of  ten  million  of  sesterces  still  left, 
he  poisoned  himself  for  fear  of  being  starved 
to  death.  Instances  might  be  produced  of 
great  luxury  amongst  the  Greeks ;  but  the 
extravagance  and  luxury  of  both  Greeks  and 
Romans  appear  to  be  eclipsed  by  some  of 
our  own  country.  One  instance  of  this  kind 
will  suffice.  In  the  10th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  ( 1 470)  George  Nevill,  brother  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  at  his  instalment  into 
the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York,  entertained 
most  of  the  nobility  and  prindpal  dergy, 
when  his  bill  of  fare  was  800  quarters  of 
wheat,  350  tuns  of  ale,  104  tuna  of  wine,  a 
pipe  of  spiced  wine,  80  fat  oxen,  6  wild  bulls, 
1004  wethers,  300  hogs,  300  calves,  8000 
geese,  8000  capons,  800  pigs,  100  peacocks, 
300  cranes,  200  kids,  8000  chickens,  4000 
pigeons,  4000  rabbits,  204  bitterns,  4000 
ducks,  200  pheasants,  500  partridges,  2000 
woodcocks,  400  plovers,  100  curlews,  100 
quails,  1000  egrets,  200  rees,  400  bucks,  does 
and  roebucks,  1500  hot  venison  pasties, 
4000  cold  ditto,  1000  dishes  of  jelly  parted, 
4000  dishes  of  jelly  plain,  4000  cold  custards, 
2000  hot  custards,  800  pikes,  800  breams, 
8  seals,  4  porpoises,  and  400  tarts.  At  this 
feast  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  steward,  the 
earl  of  Bedford  treasurer,  and  Lord  Hast- 
ings comptroller,  with  many  more  noble 
officers,  1000  servitors,  62  cooks,  and  615 
menial  apparitors  in  the  kitchen.  But  it 
must  not  escape  our  observation,  that  after 
his  extreme  prodigality  this  man  died  in  the 
most  abject,  but  unpitied  poverty. 

LYCjE'A,  in  antiquity,  an  Arcadian  fes- 
tival, answering  to  the  Lupercalia  of  the 


LYCANTHROPY,  in  medicine,  a  species 
of  madness  proceeding  from  the  bite  of  a 
dog  in  a  rabid  state,  which  causes  the  pa- 
tient to  make  a  noise  resembling  the  howl- 
ing of  a  wolf. 

LYCE'UM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an  aca- 
demy situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Uissus 
at  Athens.  It  was  composed  of  porticos 
and  walks,  where  Aristotle  taught  philoso- 
phy; walking  there  constantly  every  day 
till  the  hour  of  anointing,  whence  he  and 
his  followers  were  called  peripatetics. 

LYCH'NIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  10  Deeandria,  order  5  Pentagynia. 
The  species  are  perennials. 

LT'CIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  6  Pentandria,  order  1  Monogynia.  The 
■pedes  are  shrubs,  and  consist  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  Box  Thorn. 

LYCOPODIUM,  or  Club  Moss,  a  sort  of 
moss,  the  seeds  of  which  when  ignited  burn 
off  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  It  is  used  in 
melo-dramatic  pieces,  &c  at  the  theatres. 

LYCOFSIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  6  Pentandria,  order  1  Monogynia.  The 

Sedes  are  annuals,  consisting  of  various 
nds  of  Butrloss. 
LYD'IAN  MOOD,  in  music,  a  term  given 


to  an  effeminate  kind  of  music  used  first  by 
the  Lydians. 
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LYD1US  LATIS,  or  LTD'IAN  8TONE, 

in  mineralogy,  a  stone  of  a  grayish  black 
colour,  which  is  found  in  Bohemia  and 
other  parts  of  Germany,  and  also  in'  Scot- 
land. When  polished,  it  is  used  as  a  test 
stoae  for  determining  the  purity  of  gold 
and  silver.  It  was  used  for  that  purpose 
among  the  ancients,  by  whom  it  received 
this  name,  because  it  was  found  only  in  the 
Tmolus,  a  river  of  Lydia. 

LYMPH,  in  anatomy,  a  colourless  fluid, 
or  clear  limpid  humour,  secreted  from  the 
blood,  which  is  carried  by  the  lymphatic 
vessels  into  the  thoracic  duct,  where  it 
mixes  with  the  chyle.  Its  constituent  prin- 
ciple »««»»  to  be  albuminous  water  and 

I  VI  ICS,  vessels  which  absorb 

th.    ■■  m.tiI i  moisture  of  lymph  in  the 

animal  mmimi,  and  convey  it  to  the  chyle. 
W  ill.-  i  >  U  vessels  of  the  intestines, 
th       :  ...... 


what  is  termed  the  absorbent 
*V 

\-\  SS..  iii  v-.Jogy,  an  animal  of  the  genus 
Ftli-.  <...''  n in i- 1 1  there  are  three  species. 
Thi-j'  im-i*  ihu  size  of  a  wild  cat,  and  have 
mi.  iv  "Mk.i  ■,  iimal's  habits.  In  Asia  thev 
ar«'  iiLnir,|  i . . r  hunting,  and  are  proverbial 
foi  ?lir  ki.  n urM  of  their  sight. 

LY'RA,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation  in 

the  northern  hemisphere. In  anatomy, 

the  triangular  medullary  space  between  the 
posterior  crura. 


LTEATE,  or  LY'RATED,  in  botany,  an 
epithet  for  a  leaf  that  is  divided  transversely 
into  several  jags,  the  lower  ones  smaller 
and  more  remote  from  each  other  than  the 
upper  ones. 

LYRE  (lyra,  Lai.),  a  musical  instrument 
of  the  stringed  kind.  The  modern  lyre,  or 
Welsh  harp,  consisting  of  forty  strings,  is 
well  known,  but  the  structure  of  ancient 
lyres  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  lyre 
among  poets,  painters  and  statuaries  is 
attributed  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  formed  of  a 
tortoise-shell,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called 
testudo. 

LYR'IC,  in  general,  something  that  is 
sung  or  played  on  the  lyre ;  but  it  is  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  ancient  odes  and 
stanzas,  answering  to  our  airs  and  songs, 
and  which  may  be  played  on  instruments. 
Lyric  poetry  was  originally  employed  in 
celebrating  the  praises  of  gods  and  heroes, 
and  its  characteristic  was  sweetness.  It 
was  much  cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  parti- 
cularly by  Anacreon,  Alcaeus,  and  Sappho ; 
but  among  the  Romans,  Horace  was  the 
first  and  principal  lyric  poet. 

LY8'8A,  in  medicine,  that  most  dreadful 
malady,  canine  madness;  for  our  observa- 
tions on  which,  see  Htdbophobia. 

LYTTA,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  in- 
sects, order  Coleoptera.  [See  Cahtha- 
bidbs.] 


M. 


M,  the  thirteenth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  is  a  liquid  and  labial  consonant, 

I (renounced  by  slightly  striking  the  under 
ip  against  the  upper  one.  It  is  sometimes 
called  a  semi-vowel,  as  the  articulation  or 
compression  of  the  lips  is  accompanied 
with  a  humming  sound  through  the  nose. 
M.  as  a  numeral  stands  for  mille,  a  thou- 
sand; and  with  a  dash  over  it,  1,000,000. 
M.  A.  magiater  art  turn:  M.D.  medicina  doe- 
tor:  MS.  manuscript,  and  MSS.  manu- 
scripts. In  the  prescriptions  of  physicians, 
M.  stands  for  manipulus,  a  handful ;  and 
sometimes  for  misce,  or  mixtura.  M.  also 
stands  for  noon,  from  the  Latin  meridies  : 
hence  P.M.  post  meridiem  (afternoon) ;  and 
A.M.  ante  meridiem  (morning).  M,  in 
French,  stands  for  Monsieur;  MM.  for 
Messieurs. 

MAB,  in  northern  mythology,  the  queen 
of  the  imaginary  beings  called  fairies ;  so 
fancifully  described  by  the  sportive  imagi- 
nation of  Shakspeare,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
MAC,  an  Irish  word,  signifying  a  son, 
frequently  added  to  the  beginning  of  sur- 
names, as  Macdonald  or  M'Donald,  for 
Donaldson. 

MACADAMIZING,  a  method  of  mak- 
ing roads,  first  publicly  introduced  by  Mr. 


Mac  Adam,  which  consists  in  breaking  the 
stones  so  small  that  they  may  bind  with 
the  earth  into  a  solid  smooth  mass. 

MACARONI,  or  MACCARO'NI,  a  kind 
of  biscuit  made  of  flour,  eggs,  sugar,  and 
almonds.  Made  in  a  more  simple  way,  it 
forms  a  favourite  article  of  food  among  the 
Italians.  In  commerce,  it  is  known  as 
Genoese  paste,  and  is  made  into  a  tubular 
or  pipe  form,  of  the  thickness  of  goose- 

quills. A  term  of  contempt  for  a  fop  or 

coxcomb. 

MACARONIC,  or  MACARCNIAN,  an 
appellation  given  to  a  burlesque  kind  of 
poetry,  made  up  of  a  jumble  of  words  of 
different  languages,  of  Latin  words  mo- 
dernised, or  of  native  words  ending  in 
Latin  terminations. 

MACAW',  in  ornithology,  a  sort  of 
parrot,  with  a  long  tail,  the  Psittaeus  maeao 
of  Linusus.  It  is  above  a  yard  long,  lives 
in  palm  woods,  and  is  easily  tamed  when 
young. 

MACCABEES,  two  apocryphal  books  of 
Scripture,  containing  the  history  of  Judas 
and  his  brothers,  and  their  wars  against 
the  Syrian  kings  in  defence  of  their  reli- 
gion and  liberties.  The  first  book  is  an 
excellent  history,  and  comes  nearest  to  the 
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style  of  the  sacxed  historians.  The  second 
book  of  the  Maccabees  begins  with  two 
epistles  sent  from  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem 
to  the  Jews  of  Egypt  and  Alexandria,  to 
exhort  them  to  observe  the  feast  of  the  de- 
dication of  the  new  altar  erected  by  Judas 
on  his  purifying  the  temple. 

MACE,  the  second  coat  or  envelop  of 
the  kernel  of  the  nutmeg,  is  a  thin  and 
membranaceous  substance,  of  an  oleagi- 
nous nature  and  a  yellowish  colour ;  being 
met  with  in  flakes  of  an  inch  and  more  in 
length,  which  are  divided  into  a  multitude 
of  ramifications.  It  is  extremely  fragrant, 
and  of  an  aromatic  and  agreeable  flavour. 
—Maee,  an  ornamented  staff,  borne  as  an 
ensign  of  honour  before  a  magistrate.  Ori- 
ginally tbe  mace  was  a  club  or  instrument 
of  war,  made  of  iron,  and  much  used  by 
cavalry. 

MACERATION,  in  chemistry,  the  pro- 
cess of  obtaining  the  virtues  of  bodies,  by 
soaking  them  in  fluids.  It  differs  from 
dipettion  only  as  the  latter  operation  ad- 
mits the  application  of  heat. 

MACH'IAVELISM,  the  principles  in- 
culcated by  MachiaveUi,  an  Italian  writer, 
secretary  and  historiographer  to  the  repub- 
lic of  Florence.  Hence  the  word  Mackia- 
velian  denotes  political  cunning  and  arti- 
fice in^nrM  try  fn~ir.r  -tTbifnTy  power. 

MArmrOL.VTION,  in  nncient  war- 
fare, the  piHinne  of  hot  sub.itn.nces  through 
apertures  in  ihp  flipper  p  in  >.f  the  castle 
gate  upon  assaiLants.. 

MACHINE,  tui  ejutfaa  qc  urtificial  work, 
sinii'l1  '>r  ramptiraicd,  compom-d  of  several 
parts,  put  toe/ellier  hj  rorehnnical  art  and 
coninviinrfj  ii«r  Mip  par  pint.'  n|  raising  bo- 
dies, HEialiujE,  ri:i5ki!jni  Lipr  or  stopping 
their  motion*,  .*<>.  Mm  *)mpte  machines 
comprehend  the  six  lui-cJuiiuoal  powers. 
Compound  machine*  arc  .posed  of  two 
or  more  of  utot  ^nci»  iui  iLc  production 
of  motion  or  force.  Machines  are  likewise 
distinguished  according  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  used,  as  the  architectural 
machine,  electrical  machine,  hydraulic  ma- 
chine, printing  machine,  &c. The  utility 

of  machinery,  in  its  application  to  manu- 
factures, consists  in  the  addition  which  it 
makes  to  human  power,  the  economy  of 
time,  and  the  conversion  of  substances  ap- 
parently worthless  into  valuable  products. 
In  the  history  of  every  science,  we  find  the 
improvements  of  its  machinery  to  consti- 
tute an  important  part.  All  machines  are 
intended  either  to  produce  power,  or  merely 
to  transmit  power  and  execute  work.  Of 
the  class  of  mechanical  agents  by  which 
motion  is  transmitted,— the  lever,  the 
pulley,  the  wedge,— it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  no  power  is  gained  by  their 
use,  however  combined.  Whatever  force  is 
applied  at  one  part,  can  only  be  exerted  at 
some  other,  diminished  by  friction  and 
other  incidental  causes;  aud  whatever  is 
gained  in  rapidity  of  execution,  is  compen- 
sated by  the  necessity  of  exerting  additional 
force.  These  two  principles  should  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind,  and  teach  us  to  limit 
our  attempts  to  things  which  are  possible. 


Among  the  extraordinary  powers  of  ma- 
chinery are  some  which  human  power,  un- 
aided by  machinery,  could  never  effect.  Por 
instance,  the  same  power  which  twists  the 
stoutest  cable,  and  weaves  the  coarsest 
canvas,  may  be  employed,  with  equal  ad- 
vantage, in  spinning  the  gossamer  thread 
of  the  cotton,  and  entwining,  with  fairy 
fingers,  the  meshes  of  the  most  delicate 
fabric. 

MACBTEREL,  fickomberj,  in  ichthyo- 
logy, a  tribe  ofwell-known  migratory  fishes, 
esteemed  as  an  article  of  food,  and  possess- 
ing, when  alive,  great  symmetry  of  form  and 
brilliancy  of  colours.  The  mackerel  is 
easily  taken,  by  a  variety  of  baits,  and  the 
capture  always  succeeds  best  during  a 
gentle  breeze  of  wind,  which  is  hence 
termed  a  mackereUbreexe   or   mackerel- 


gale.  [See  Fishbribs.] 
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MAC'LE,  in  mineralogy,  a 
chiastolite  or  hollow  spar. 

MAC'LURITE,  a  mineral  of  a  brilliant 
pale  green  colour. 

MACROCOSM,  the  universe,  or  the  vi- 
sible system  of  worlds ;  opposed  to  micro- 
eoam,  or  the  world  of  man. 

MACROSCEL'IDES.  This  curious  in- 
sectivorous mammal,  which  inhabits  the 
rocky  mountains  of  the  western  part  of  the 
district  of  Algiers,  has  been  recently  ob- 
served by  M.  Wagner.  It  inhabits  the 
crevices  of  rocks,  and  makes  its  bed  in  the 
underwood  of  the  dwarf  palm ;  it  eats  the 
larvae  of  insects,  grasshoppers,  and  terres- 
trial mollusca,  introducing  its  rostrum  into 
the  snail  shells  before  the  animal  has  time 
to  retreat.  It  is  remarkably  gentle,  only 
expressing  uneasiness  by  a  low  sound, 
something  like  a  sigh.  It  raises  itself  on 
its  hind  legs  when  it  hears  any  sudden 
noise,  and  also  leaps  upon  its  prey,  but 
never  walks  solely  on  two  legs  like  the 
Jerboa.  It  disappears  in  the  rainy  season, 
and  during-  the  great  he&t.—Atkenarum. 

MAC'ULJS,  dark  spots  appearing  on  the 
luminous  faces  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  even 
some  of  the  planets.  They  were  first  dis- 
covered by  Galileo,  soon  after  he  had  in- 
vented his  telescope-  It  has  been  supposed 
that  these  spots  adhere  to,  or  float  upon 
the  surface  of  the  sun,  because,  1.  Many  of 
them  are  observed  to  break  near  the  middle 
of  the  sun's  disc,  others  to  decay  and  vanish 
there,  or  at  some  distance  from  his  limb. 
2.  Their  apparent  velocities  are  always 
greatest  over  the  middle  of  the  disc,  and 
gradually  slower  from  thence  on  each  side 
towards  the  limb.  3.  The  shape  of  the 
spots  varies  according  to  their  position  on 
the  several  parts  of  the  disc;  those  which 
are  round  and  broad  in  the  middle  grow 
oblong  and  slender  as  they  approach  the 
limb,  as  they  ought  by  the  rules  of  optics. 
By  means  of  these  spots  the  diurnal  revo- 
lutions of  the  sun  and  planets  have  been 
discovered. — The  spots,  or  maculae,  observ- 
able on  the  moon's  surface,  seem  to  be 
only  cavities  or  large  caverns  on  which  the 
sun  shining  very  obliquely,  and  touching 
only  their  upper  edge  with  his  light,  the 
deeper  places  remain  without  light;  but  as 
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the  sun  rites  higher  upon  them,  they  receiTe 
more  light,  and  the  shadow,  or  dark  parts, 
grow  smaller  and  shorter,  till  the  sun  comes 
at  last  to  shine  directly  upon  them,  and 
then  the  whole  cavity  will  be  illustrated: 
but  the  dark,  dusky  spots,  which  continue 
always  the  same,  are  supposed  to  proceed 
from  a  kind  of  matter  or  soil  which  reflects 
less  light  than  that  of  the  other  regions.— — 
Macule,  in  medicine,  any  discolorations  in 
the  surface  of  the  body,  or  its  different  parts, 
which  appear  in  the  form  of  spots.  They 
are  differently  denominated  according  to 
the  colour,  part  affected,  &c;  as  macula 
alb*,  white  spots  on  the  eye ;  macula  lata, 
the  shingles;  macula  volaticm,  flying  erup- 
tions, &c. 

MADDER,  the  root  of  the  Rubia  tine- 
iorum,  or  dyer's  madder,  to  whom  it  is  a 
most  important  article,  on  account  of  the 
fine  scarlet  colour  it  affords :  indeed,  it  is 
so  essential  to  dyers  and  calico  printers, 
that  their  manufactures  could  scarcely  be 
carried  on  without  it.    The  madder-root 

Sows  in  France  and  other  countries  of 
urope :  that  of  Zealand  is  the  best  of  Eu- 
ropean growth,  but  that  which  comes  from 
the  Levant  is  still  more  esteemed.  The 
root  is  perennial,  long,  creeping,  about  as 
large  as  a  quill,  and  red  within  and  without ; 
from  it  arise  several  trailing,  quadrangular 
stems,  rough,  branching,  and  two  or  three 
feet  in  length ;  leaves  are  oblong-oval;  the 
flowers  yellow  and  small,  making  their  ap- 
pearance in  June  and  July,  and  are  sue- 
ceeeded  by  blackish  berries.  In  the  middle 
part  of  the  root,  which  contains  the  finest 
colouring  matter,  there  may  be  'distin- 
guished, by  the  microscope,  a  great  many 
red  particles  dispersed  among  the  fibres, 
which  constitute  the  rich  dyeing  material. 
The  root  is  also  used  in  medicine. 

MADNESS,  a  dreadful  kind  of  delirium, 
without  fever,  in  which  the  patient  raves  or 
is  furious.  Melancholy  and  madness  may 
very  justly  be  considered  as  diseases  nearly 
allied ;  for  they  have  both  the  same  origin, 
that  is,  an  excessive  congestion  of  blood  in 
the  brain :  they  only  differ  in  degree,  and 
with  respect  to  the  time  of  appearing;  me- 
lancholy being  the  primary  disease,  of 
which  madness  is  the  augmentation.  Both 
these  disorders  indicate  a  weakness  of  the 
brain,  which  may  proceed  from  an  here- 
ditary disposition ;  from  violent  disorders  of 
the  mind,  especially  long  continued  grief, 
sadness,  anxiety,  dread,  and  terror;  from 
close  study  and  intense  application  of  mind 
to  one  subject ;  from  narcotic  and  stupe- 
fying medicines;  and  from  great  excess  or 
uncurbed  indulgence  in  any  passion  or  emo- 
tion. The  treatment  of  madness  is  partly 
corporeal,  partly  mental.  The  leading  in- 
dications under  the  first  head  are:  to  di- 
minish vascular  or  nervous  excitement  when 
excessive,  as  in  mania;  to  decrease  them 
when  defective,  as  in  melancholia.  In  the 
mental  treatment,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
spire the  unhappy  victims  with  a  certain 
degree  of  awe  from  a  conviction  of  superior 
power,  and  at  the  same  time,  seek  to  gain 
their  confidence  by  steadiness  and  huma- 


nity, while  we  endeavour  to  amuse  them 
without  making  our  design  apparent. 

MADRIGAL,  in  the  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  French  poetry,  is  a  short,  amorous 
poem,  composed  of  a  number  of  free  and 
unequal  verses,  neither  confined  to  the  re- 
gularity of  the  sonnet,  or  to  the  subtilty 
of  the  epigram,  but  containing  some  tender 
and  delicate  thought,  suitably  expressed. 

MADREPORE,  a  submarine  substance 
of  a  stony  hardness,  resembling  coral.  It 
consists  of  carbonate  of  lime  with  some 
animal  matter;  is  of  a  white  colour,  wrin- 
kled on  the  surface,  and  full  of  cavities  or 
cells,  inhabited  by  a  small  animal.  From 
a  liquor  discharged  by  this  animal,  the  sub- 
stance is  said  to  be  formed.  Madrepores 
constitute  a  genus  of  polypi,  of  variable 
forms,  always  garnished  with  radiated 
plates. 

MAD'REPORITE,  a  variety  of  limestone, 
so  called  on  account  of  its  occurring  in 
radiated  prismatic  concretions  resembling 
the  stars  of  madrepores.     Also  a  name 

S'ven  to  certain  petrified  bones  found  in 
ormandy,  belonging  to  a  cetaceous  fish 
or  to  a  species  of  crocodile ;  but  which  have 
none  of  the  properties  of  madrepore. 

MiESTO'SO,  in  music,  an  Italian  word 
signifying  majestic,  and  used  as  a  direction 
to  play  the  part  with  force  and  grandeur. 

MAGAZi'NE,  in  commerce,  a  warehouse 

for  all  sorts  of  merchandise. In  military 

affairs,  a  storehouse  for  arms,  ammunition, 

or  provisions. In  literature,  a  periodical 

work  containing  miscellaneous  matter.  The 
earliest  publication  of  this  kind  in  England, 
was  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  which  first 
appeared  in  1731,  and  which  stUl  exists  as  a 
most  respectable  and  valuable  monthly  re- 
pertory of  literature. 

MAGELLANIC  CLOUDS,  in  astro- 
nomy, three  whitish  clouds,  or  appearances 
resembling  clouds,  near  the  south  pole,  I 
which  revolve  like  the  stars.  They  take 
their  name  from  Magellan  the  navigator; 
and  it  is  possible  they  may  be  multitudes 
of  stars,  like  the  milky  way. 

MAGGIO'RE,  in  music,  an  Italian  epithet 
signifying  greater. 

MAGGOT,  the  larva  of  the  common 
blow-fly,  hatched  from  the  eggs  in  a  few 
hours.  On  its  changing  to  a  pupa,  the  skin 
dries  round  it,  and  iu  ten  days  the  fly 
emerges. 

MA'GI,  or  MA'GIANS,  an  ancient  re- 
ligious sect  in  Persia,  and  other  eastern 
countries,  who  maintained  that  there  were 
two  principles,  the  one  the  cause  of  all 
good,  the  other  the  cause  of  all  evil ;  and, 
abominating  the  adoration  of  images,  wor- 
shipped God  only  by  fire,  which  they  looked 


upon  as  the  brightest  and  1 
symbol  of  the  Deity.    "**  " 


glorious 
_, .. ,  This  religion  was  re- 
formed by  Zoroaster,  who  maintained  that 
there  was  one  supreme  independent  being ; 
and  under  him  two  principles  or  angels, 
one  the  angel  of  goodness  and  light,  and 
the  other  of  evil  and  darkness.  The  priests 
of  the  Magi  were  the  most  skilful  mathe- 
maticians and  philosophers  of  the  ages  in 
which  they  lived,  insomuch  that  a  learned 
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man  and  a  magician  became  synonymous 
terms. 

MA"GIC,  properly  signifies  the  doctrine 
of  the  Magi;  bnt  the  Magi  being  supposed 
to  have  acquired  their  extraordinary  skill 
from  familiar  spirits  or  other  supernatural 
information,  the  word  magic  acquired  the 
signification  it  now  bears,  viz.  a  science 
which  teaches  to  perform  wonderful  and 
surprising  acts,  by  the  application  of  cer- 
tain means,  which  procure  the  assistance 
and  interposition  of  demons.  The  magi- 
cians of  antiquity  were  generally  acquainted 
with  certain  secret  powers,  properties  and 
affinities  of  bodies,  and  were  hence  enabled 
to  produce  surprising  effects,  to  astonish 
the  vulgar;  and  these  surprising  effects, 
produced  by  natural  causes,  procured  them 
credit  in  their  pretensions  to  supernatural 
and  miraculous  power. — Astrology,  divina- 
tion, enchantments  and  witchcraft,  were 
Enrts  of  this  fanciful  science ;  which,  from 
eing  truly  respectable  once,  as  having 
had  for  its  object  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  by  these  means  became  con- 
temptible, its  professors  opprobrious,  its 
productions   ridiculous,   and  its  illusions 

mere  juggler's  tricks. Natural  magic, 

the  application  of  natural  philosophy  to  the 
production  of  surprising  but  yet  natural 
effects. 

MAGIC  LANTERN,  an  optical  machine, 
invented  by  Kircher,  by  means  of  which 
are  represented  on  an  opposite  wall  in  a 
dark  room  monstrous  figures,  magnified  to 
any  size  at  pleasure.  This  contrivance  con- 
sists of  a  common  lantern  with  a  candle  in 
it,  to  which  is  added  a  tube,  and  one  lens  to 
throw  the  light  on  the  object,  and  another 
lens  to  magnify  the  image  on  the  wall. 

MAGIC  SQUARE,  in  arithmetic,  a 
square  figure  formed  by  a  series  of  numbers 
in  mathematical  proportion,  so  disposed  in 
parallel  and  equal  ranks,  that  the  sums  of 
each  row,  taken  either  perpendicularly, 
horizontally,  or  diagonally,  are  equal. 

MAGISTRATE,  any  public  civil  officer 
to  whom  the  executive  power  of  the  law  is 
committed,  either  wholly  or  in  part. 

MAG'MA,  the  generic  name  of  any  crude 
mixture  of  mineral  or  organic  matters,  in  a 
thin  pasty  state. 

MAG'NA  CHARTA   LIBERTATUM, 

Sinerally  known  as  Mask  a  Chabta,  the 
reat  Charter  of  Liberties,  obtained  by  the 
English  barons  from  king  John,  in  1215. 
The  barons  consisted  of  the  whole  nobility 
of  England;  their  followers  comprehended 
all  the  yeomimnr  nnfl  fp*<*  f^^^^j,  mid 
the  (\fci??!»ii>ti  of  the  Enpiuil  was  n  pledge  of 
the  adherence  of  Lh£  c-itm-na  and  huwAfes. 
John  had  bwii  obb^rrd  m  •.  '■!>.■■,.■  in». 
ntnil  union,  ami  eo a fcrtucca  were  opened, 
on  i In':  plain  raUt'd  Rnnneyinfde,  on  the 
hanks  of  ibu  Thame*,  near  fctain™,  in  tight 
of  the  fitfees  of  each*  Ai  length  the  prali- 
minaripa  heing  agreed  On,  the  buFtui*  nre- 
seiued  lnTiH*  of  t  heir  grievance*  an  d  means 
of  rpdrcas;  end  the  king  directed  tl.&i  the 
articks  thnuld  ho  reduced  In  the  form  of  a 
churEer,  in  which  Matt'  il  issued  a*  n  royal 
grunt.    To  secure  the  ciccuiiuji  at  this 


charter,  John  was  compelled  to  surrender 
the  city  and  Tower  of  London,  to  be  tem- 
porarily held  by  the  barons,  and  consented 
that  the  barons  should  choose  twenty-five 
of  their  number,  to  be  guardians  of  the 
liberties  of  the  kingdom,  with  power,  in 
case  of  any  breach  of  the  charter,  or  denial 
of  redress,  to  make  war  on  the  king,  to 
seize  his  castle  and  lands,  and  to  distress 
and  annoy  him  in  every  possible  way  till 
justice  was  done.  Many  parts  of  the  char- 
ter were  pointed  against  the  abuses  of  the 
power  of  the  king  as  lord  paramount ;  the 
tyrannical  exercise  of  the  forest  laws  was 
checked,  and  many  grievances  incident  to 
feudal  tenures  were  mitigated  or  abolished. 
But  besides  these  provisions,  it  contains 
many  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large, 
and  a  few  maxims  of  just  government,  ap- 
plicable to  all  places  and  times. 

MAGNANIER  (French),  the  name  given 
in  the  southern  departments  of  France  to 
the  proprietor  of  a  nursery  in  which  silk- 
worms are  reared  upon  an  extensive  scale, 
or  to  the  manager  of  the  establishment. 

MAGNE'SIA,  in  chemistry,  one  of  the 
primitive  earths,  having  a  metallic  basis 
called  magnerium.  It  exists  in  abundance 
in  combination  with  other  substances,  but 
has  never  been  found  perfectly  pure  in 
nature.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  many  fos- 
sils ;  and  several  of  the  salts,  which  it 
forms  in  combination  with  the  acids,  are 
found  in  mineral  springs,  and  in  the  water 
of  the  ocean.  From  these  combinations, 
magnesia  is  obtained  by  different  artificial 
processes, — Take  one  part  of  Epsom  salt 
and  let  it  be  dissolved  in  twenty  parts  of 
water:  the  solution  is  to  be  filtered,  and  to 
this  is  to  be  added,  while  hot,  a  solution 
of  pure  potash  or  soda,  as  long  as  precipi- 
tation is  produced.  The  alkali  combines 
with  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  magnesia 
is  separated,  and  falls  down  in  white  pow- 
der. It  is  then  washed  in  water  till  the 
liquor  comes  off  tasteless. — This  earth  exists 
under  the  form  of  a  white  powder :  it  is 
much  used  in  medicine  as  a  very  gentle 
laxative,  and  as  an  absorbent  to  destroy 
acidity  in  the  stomach. — Epsom  salt  is  com- 
pounded of  sulphuric  acid  and  magnesia, 
the  chemical  name  is  of  course  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia. — The  carbonate  of  magnesia,  or 
magnesia  compounded  with  carbonic-acid- 
gas,  is  a  very  important  compound. 

MAGNE'SIAN  Ll'MESTONE,  in  geo- 
logy, carbonate  of  lime  associated  with  car- 
bonate of  magnesia.  The  lime  resulting 
from  the  calcination  of  magnesian  lime- 
stone is  said  to  have  an  injurious  action  on 
vegctotinn,  unless  applied  in  quantities 
considerably  Iris  than  common  lime,  when 
it  is  found  I..  !i  .1  ,;,.•■«  the  soil. 

MA  G'  X  V.  fi  i  T  E.  l  ii  mineralogy,  magnesia 
combined  wjcli  *iW.  It  occurs  in  amor- 
phous mas»ih  nr  in  masses  tuberous  and 
spongiforms  ii=s  .■  .lour  is  yellowish  gray, 
or  ftiui.:  <mti  spots,  and  dendritic  delinea- 
tion* of  black Lth  lirown.  It  forms  an  ex- 
cellent and,  beautiful  mortar  cement  for 
terraces. 

MAG'NET,  or  LOAD'STONE  (magnet), 
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in  natural  history,  a  very  rich  iron  ore, 
found  in  large  detached  masses,  of  a  dusky 
iron-gray,  often  tinged  with  a  brownish  or 
reddish  hue,  and  when  broken  appearing 
something  like  the  common  emery,  but  less 
sparkling.  It  is  very  heavy,  tolerably  hard, 
of  a  perfectly  irregular  and  uneven  surface, 
and  of  a  firm  structure,  but  usually  with 
some  porous  irregularities  within.  It  is 
found  in  all  places  where  there  are  iron 
mines.  The  primary  properties  of  the  load, 
stone  are  the  following :  1 .  Every  loadstone 
has  two  points,  called  poles,  which  emit 
the  magnetic  virtue.  2.  One  of  these  poles 
attracts,  the  other  repels  iron,  but  no  other 
body.  3.  This  virtue,  being  the  third  spe- 
cies of  attraction,  is  communicated  to  iron 
very  copiously  by  the  touch,  which  renders 
it  strongly  magnetic.  4.  A  piece  of  iron  so 
touched  by  the  loadstone,  and  nicely  sus- 
pended on  a  sharp  point,  will  be  deter- 
mined to  settle  itself  in  a  direction  nearly 
north  and  south.  5.  The  end  of  the  needle 
touched  by  the  south  pole  of  the  load,  will 

Stint  northwards ;  and  the  contrary.  6.  Nee- 
es  touched  by  it,  will  dip  below  the  hori- 
zon, or  be  directed  on  the  touched  part  to 
a  point  within  the  earth's  surface  t  this  is 
called  the  dipping  needle.  7.  This  virtue 
may  also  be  communicated  to  iron  by  a 
strong  attrition  all  one  way.  3.  Iron-rods 
or  bars  acquire  a  magnetic  virtue  by  stand- 
ing long  in  one  position.  9.  Fire  totally 
destroys  this  virtue,  by  making  the  stone  or 
iron  red-hot.  10.  This  power  is  exerted  sen- 
sibly to  the  distance  of  several  feet.  11.  It 
is  sensibly  continued  through  the  substance 
of  several  contiguous  bodies  or  pieces  of 
iron.  12.  It  pervades  the  pores  of  the 
hardest  body ;  and  equally  attracts  the  iron 
in  vacuo  as  in  open  air.  These  and  many 
more  are  the  properties  of  a  body,  not  more 

wonderful  than  useful  to  mankind. 

There  being  two  distinct  kinds  of  action  in 
magnetical  bodies,  scientific  men  have  con- 
sidered that  there  are  two  distinct  species 
of  magnetic  fluid,  the  particles  of  the  one 
fluid  having  the  property  of  attracting  the 
particles  of  the  other ;  but  when  the  parti- 
cles are  separate,  they  repel;  each  repels 

the  particles  of  its  own  kind,  &c. The 

most  simple  magnetical  instrument  is  the 
horizontal  needle.  This  needle  consists  of 
a  bar  of  hardened  steel  magnetized.  The 
bar  is  made  of  various  forms,  being  com- 
monly rectangular,  but  having  a  broad  por- 
tion in  the  •centre.  There  is  a  hole  made 
in  the  middle  of  the  broad  portion,  which  is 
tapped  with  a  screw,  to  receive  an  exterior 
screw  turned  upon  a  brass  can,  into  which 
is  fitted  a  piece  of  agate,  on  which  the  nee- 
dle is  balanced  upon  a  steel  point.  It  is 
then  suspended  in  a  box  made  of  brass  or 
wood.  Below  the  needle  a  circular  card  is 
placed,  whose  circumference  is  divided  into 
degrees  or  minutes,  or  more  commonly  into 
thirty-two  equal  parts,  called  points.  The 
axis  of  the  needle  passes  through  the  centre 
of  the  card.  The  four  cardinal  points  are 
marked  on  the  card ;  and  the  intermediate 
divisions  are,  for  the  purpose  of  very  nice 
observations,  laid  off  in  degrees  and  mi- 


nutes; and,  should  great  delicacy  be  re- 
quired, the  needle  is  made  to  carry  a  ver. 
nier.  When  the  apparatus  is  used  for  land 
surveying  or  astronomical  purposes,  the  box 
is  furnished  with  sights.  When  the  com- 
pass is  used  for  observations  at  sea,  the 
card  is  also  suspended  upon  a  point,  and 
the  box  in  which  it  is  contained  is  hung" 
upon  gimbals ;  the  whole  forming  a  sort  of 
universal  joint,  in  order  that  the  needle  and 
card  may  retain  the  horizontal  position,  in. 
dependent  of  the  heaving  of  the  ship. 

MAG'NETISM,  that  branch  of  science 
which  treats  of  the  property  of  attracting 
and  repelling  iron,  as  the  loadstone  does. 
It  was  partially  known  to  the  ancients,  but 

it  <Jo«,  nn*  ann»flr  fhflt  tll^T  ku*>W  Anything 

of  if  illh-r'ii'.p  pcrffttTj  wliifh  buF.  been  bo 
usefully  employed  by  t|is  moderns.    [See 

th<  I    UfUfilfc,] TentAtrml  Mug- 

nettim*  "  PmfkiBJor-  iiatt*^  of  Gutlin^en, 
recci'-pd  fruin  the  Royal  Maricsty,  a  Copley 
mednl,  fur  lets  itimoai  W&&twax&H*  in  the 
method*  o)  making  Magnetic  Obuervalions, 
and  for  Eui  Theorc-tii-al  'juu-siigniion*  rela- 
tive toTejre&EhaJ  Magnetism.  By  [he  use 
of  henry  mrCsUra,  if  Ehu  word  may  be  a  jellied 
to  raafnaoUcal  bara  from  OUG  to  twenty-five 
poumli  in  weighty  by  a  multitude  of  luge- 
nioiiin  ami  iVli,;m:  applklliptiaof  jtrincinleB 
more  or  leu  wcLl -known  in  thp  nuiiract, 
bui  liner  before  brought  jnto  rusubirtalion ; 
and,  shore  n\l,  h\  a  pM&Mnd  nud  power- 
ful inulljtfusntijlnl  analysis.  Eunbracjnig  the 
suMi  •  i  -!-■:...  ii i :. --in  ■  • .,..  in  ,i  ge- 
neral point  of  view,  and  fluttlafe  .  re- 
sources uciuic    uuuuagiucu  *UJf  estimating 

its  effects  in  the  various  phases  of  inclina- 
tion (or  dip),  declination  (or  variation), 
and  intensity,— Professor  Gauss  has  given 
to  magnetic  determinations  the  precision 
of  astronomical  observation,  and,  in  fact, 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  created  anew 
this  important  department  of  science. 
One' very  extraordinary  fact  has  already  re- 
sulted from  this  system  of  observation, 
carried  on  (in  pursuance  of  a  suggestion  of 
Humboldt)  by  a  great  many  observers  in 
correspondence  with  each  other,  vis.,  that 
the  magnetism  of  the  earth  is  a  state  of 
continual  and  restless  fluctuation— as  much 
so  as  the  waves  of  the  sea,  or  the  pressure  of 
the  air ;  but  that  its  changes  from  moment  to 
moment  are  strictly  simultaneous  at  every 
point  where  observations  of  this  nature 
have  yet  been  made,  embracing  (now)  the 
whole  extent  of  Europe,  from  Upsal  in 
Sweden,  to  Catania  in  Sicily,  and  from  St. 
Petersburgh  to  Dublin  1  so  that  even  the 
difference  in  longitude  of  these  distant 
stations  might  be  obtained  from  magnetic 
observations."  It  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, says  Major  Sabine,  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  there 
was  not  a  single  published  observation  to 
attest  the  existence  of  any  difference  what- 
soever in  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force 
at  different  parts  of  the  earth. — Sir  John 
HerscheL  in  eulogizing  Major  Sabine's  re- 

Bjrt  on   the   magnetic    survey  of  Great 
ritain,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  observed,  that  he  would  not 
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pretend  to  anticipate  the  importance  of  the 
results,  bat  he  saw  an  epoch  fast  approach- 
ing when  Terrestrial  Magnetism  would  take 
its  place  among  the  strictest  of  the  mathe- 
matical sciences ;  he  could  not  but  believe, 
that  the  day  was  near  when,  perhaps,  it 
would  rank  second  only  to  astronomy,  and 
when  its  details  would  be  as  well  under- 
stood as  the  doctrine  of  the  pendulum,  and 
its  dynamics  studied  as  those  of  any  other 
branch  of  physics.  Some  of  the  late  de- 
terminations of  Gauss  were  truly  sublime. 
He  has  just  ascertained  that  the  variation 
is  subject  to  small  oscillations,  which  take 
place  simultaneously  everywhere  over  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  probably,  over  the 
earth,  so  that  the  cause  of  this  appears  to 
be  communicated  in  an  instant  from  the 

east  to  the  west. Animal  Magnetism,  a 

sympathy  supposed  to  exist  between  the 
magnet  and  the  human  body.  The  origin 
of  the  term  was  a  fancied  analogy  between 
the  action  of  the  mineral  magnet  and  that 
of  the  animal  energy,  or  vie  vita,  to  which 
these  effects  were  attributed:  but  subse- 
quent experience  has  convinced  most  people 
that  the  effects  of  what  is  termed  animal 
magnetism  may  be  ascribed  to  a  heated 
imagination,  to  an  excitement,  half  spi- 
ritual, half  sensual,  and  to  a  morbid  sen- 
sitiveness. It  originated  thus :  A  German 
physician,  named  Anthony  Mesmer,  in  1772, 
attempted  cures  with  the  mineral  magnet, 
and  excited  some  sensation  in  Vienna,  but 
at  length  declared,  that  not  the  magnet, 
but  a  mysterious  power  in  his  own  person 
caused  the  effects  ascribed  to  the  magnet, 
and  that  this  power  was  related  not  only 
to  the  magnetic  power,  but  to  the  attrac- 
tion dispersed  throughout  the  universe. 
From  Yienna  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
gained  a  number  of  proselytes,  and  even- 
tually obtained  340,000  livres  for  revealing 
the  principles  of  his  pretended  discovery. 
The  government  at  length  appointed  a 
committee  of  physicians,  and  members  of 
the  academy  of  sciences,  among  whom  was 
Dr.  Franklin,  to  investigate  the  pretensions 
of  Mesmer,  and  the  result  of  their  inquiries 
appeared  in  an  admirable  memoir,  drawn 
up  by  M.  Bailly,  which  completely  ex- 
posed the  futility  of  animal  magnetism, 
and  the  quackery  of  its  author. 

MAGNIFICO,  the  title  given  by.  cour- 
tesy to  a  nobleman  of  Venice. 

MAGNIFYING  POWER, in  optics, the 
enlargement  of  the  angle  under  which  an 
object  can  be  seen,  effected  in  telescopes 
and  microscopes  by  producing  an  image  of 
the  object,  and  then  viewing  the  image,  by 
another  glass,  very  close,  thereby  enlarging 
the  angle,  and  of  course  magnifying  the 
object. 

MAGNITUDE,  whatever  is  made  up  of 
parts  locally  extended,  or  that  has  several 
dimensions;  as  a  line,  surface,  solid,  &c. 
The  apparent  magnitude  of  a  body  is  that 
measured  by  the  visual  angle,  formed  by 
rays  drawn  from  its  extremes  to  the  centre 
of  the  eye*;  so  that  whatever  things  are 
seen  under  the  same  or  equal  angles,  appear 
equal ;  and,  vice  vend. 


MAGNO'LIA,  the  Laurbl-leafbd  Tu- 
ltp-tekb,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  13  Polyandria,  order  7  Polygamia: 
the  corolla  of  which  consists  of  nine  oblong, 
hollow,  and  obtuse  petals,  narrowest  to- 
wards the  base.  The  Magnolia  grandijlora, 
or  the  great  magnolia,  is  the  principal  spe- 
cies. It  is  a  native  of  Florida,  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  large  evergreen  leaves  and 
white  flowers,  which  are  conspicuous  at  a 
great  distance.  Two  others  of  the  species 
also  deserve  particular  notice.  One  is  the 
Magnolia  maerophylla,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  between,  two  and  three  feet  long,  and 
the  flowers  upwards  of  a  foot  in  diameter. 
The  petals  are  from  six  to  nine  in  number, 
and  the  three  exterior  ones  have  a  purple 
spot  at  the  base.  It  grows  in  the  south- 
western parts  of  the  Alleghanies.  The 
other  is  the  Magnolia  glauca,  or  beaver- 
wood,  a  beautiful  shrub,  with  leaves  and 
flowers  much  smaller  than  any  of  the  rest 
ot  the  genus.    The  flowers  are  very  ele- 

Snt,  and  diffuse  a  delightful  fragrance; 
e  leaves  and  wood  have  also  a  strong  aro- 
matic taste. 

MAG'FIE,  in  ornithology,  a  well-known 
chattering  bird,  of  the  genus  Corvus,  re- 
sembling in  its  habits  and  manners  the 
other  birds  of  the  crow  kind.  It  has  a 
black  bill,  wings,  and  tail ;  but  the  latter 
are  variegated  with  white,  green,  purple, 
and  blue,  of  different  shades.  When  taken 
young,  they  readily  become  domesticated, 
and  learn  to  repeat  many  word*  and  sen- 
tences, as  well  as  to  imitate  every  noise 
within  hearing. 

MAHOG'ANT,  the  wood  of  a  tree  of  the 
genus  Swietena, .growing  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  Our  most  beautiful  and  du- 
rable articles  of  cabinet  furniture  are  made 
of  this  wood,  which  is  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish. 
The  trunk  of  this  majestic  tree  is  often 
40  feet  in  length,  and  6  feet  in  diameter ; 
and  it  divides  into  so  many  massy  arms, 
and  throws  the  shade  of  its  shining  green 
leaves  over  so  vast  an  extent  of  surface, 
that  few  more  magnificent  objects  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  vegetable  world.  The 
principal  importations  into  Great  Britain 
are  made  from  Honduras  and  Campeachy. 
"  Not  long  since,"  observes  Mr.  M'Culloch, 
"■  Messrs.  Broadwood,  the  distinguished 
pianoforte  makers,  gave  the  enormous  sum 
of  3000/.  for  three  logs  of  mahogany! 
These  logs,  the  produce  of  a  tingle  tree, 
were  each  about  16  feet  long  and  38  inches 
square :  they  were  cut  into  veneers  of  8  to 
an  inch.  The  wood  was  particularly  beau- 
tiful, capable  of  receiving  the  highest 
Eolish;  and  when  polished,  reflecting  the 
ght  in  the  most  varied  manner,  like  the 
surface  of  a  crystal;  and,  from  the  wavy 
form  of  the  pores,  offering  a  different  figure 
in  whatever  direction  it  was  viewed." 

MAHOM'ETANS,  or  MOHAM'- 
MEDANS,  believers  in  the  doctrines  and 
divine  mission  of  Mahomet,  the  warrior  and 
prophet  of  Arabia,  whose  creed  maintains 
that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  that  Maho- 
met is  his  prophet,  and  teaches  ceremonies 
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by  prayer,  with  washings,  &c.  almsgiving, 
fasting,  sobriety,  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  &c. 
Besides  these  tney  have  some  negative  pre- 
cepts and  institutions  of  the  Koran,  in  which 
several  things  are  prohibited,  as  usury,  the 
drinking  of  wine,  all  games  that  depend 
upon  chance,  the  eating  of  blood  and 
swine's  flesh,  and  whatever  dies  of  itself,  is 
strangled,  or  is  killed  by  a  blow  or  by 
another  beast.  These  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices Mahomet  established  by  the  sword, 
by  preaching,  and  by  the  alcoran  or  koran, 
which  contains  the  principles  of  his  reli- 
gion ;  and  he  and  his  followers  met  with 
such  success,  as  in  a  few  years  to  subdue 
half  the  known  world.     [See  Alcoran.] 

MAJ'DEN,  an  instrument  formerly  used 
in  Scotland  for  beheading  criminals.  It 
consists  of  a  broad  piece  of  iron  about  a 
foot  square,  very  sharp  on  the  lower  part, 
and  loaded  above  with  lead.  At  the  time  of 
execution  it  was  pulled  up  to  the  top  of  a 
frame,  about  ten  feet  high,  with  a  groove 
on  each  side  for  the  maiden  to  slide  in. 
The  prisoner's  neck  being  fastened  to  a  bar 
underneath,  and  the  sign  given,  the  maiden 
was  let  loose,  and  the  head  instantly  severed 
from  the  body.    It  was  the  prototype  of  the 

French   guillotine. Maiden   Assize,   an 

assize  in  which  no  person  is  condemned  to 
die. 

MA"JE8TT,  a  title  given  commonly  to 
kings.  It  was  first  used  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  instead  of"  highness." 

MAIHEM,  or  MAT'HEM,  in  law,  a 
wound  or  hurt,  by  which  a  man  loses  the 
use  of  any  member.  It  originally  applied 
to  such  corporeal  injuries  as  rendered  a 
man  less  fit  for  war. 

MAIL,  a  coat  of  steel  net-work,  formerly 
worn  for  defending  the  body  against  swords, 
lances,  &c.  The  mail  was  of  two  sorts, 
chain  and  plate  mail ;  the  former  consist- 
ing of  iron  rings,  each  having  four  others 
inserted  into  it ;  the  latter  consisting  of  a 
number  of  small  plates  of  metal,  laid  over 
one  another  like  the  scales  of  a  fish,  and 
sewed  down  to  a  strong  linen  of  leathern 
jacket. In  ships,  a  square  machine  com- 
posed of  rings  interwoven,  like  net-work, 
used  for  rubbing  off  the  loose  hemp  on 
lines  and  white  cordage. Mail,  or  Mail- 
bag,  a  leathern  bag  for  the  conveyance  of 
letters. Mail-coach;  a  coach  of  a  parti- 
cular construction  for  expeditious  travel- 
ling, several  of  which  are  employed  by  go- 
vernment for  the  conveyance  of  letters  to 
all  parts  of  England.  Mail-coaches  were 
first  brought  into  use  in  1784;  and  the 
speed  at  which  they  travelled,  when  com- 
pared with  other  public  conveyances,  ex- 
cited almost  as  much  wonder  in  those  by- 
gone times,  as  railway  travelling  does  now. 
If  we  may  judge  by  present  appearances, 
these  compact,  elegant,  and  well-appointed 
vehicles  will  not  much  longer  be  needed ; 
nay,  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  ima- 

S 'nation  to  presume,  that  the  time  is  not 
r  distant  when  a  mail-coachman  may  be 
regarded  as  a  lusus  naturte,  and  his  great 
coat  and  whip  be  placed  among  the  curio- 
sities in  the  British  Museum,  as  relics  of 


an  age  when  science  was  scarcely  in  its 
leading-strings ! 

MAILED,  in  heraldry,  a  term  for 
speckled,  as  the  feathers  of  hawks,  par- 
tridges, &c. 

MAIN,  in  military  and  naval  affairs,  a 
word  prefixed  to  many  words,  and  signify- 
ing principal;  as  the  main-guard,  main- 
matt,  mainsail,  &c. 

MAINTRIZE,  in  law,  the  receiving  a 
person  into  friendly  custody  who  might 
otherwise  be  committed  to  prison,  on  secu- 
rity given  for  his  forthcoming  on  a  day  ap- 
pointed. 

MAINTENANCE,  in  law,  is  an  unlaw- 
ful maintaining  or  supporting  a  suit  be- 
tween others,  by  stirring  up  quarrels,  or 
interfering  in  a  cause  in  which  the  person 
has  no  concern.  Thus  if  any  person  disin- 
terested in  a  cause  officiously  gives  evi- 
dence, without  being  called  upon  for  that 
purpose,  or  acts  the  part  of  counsel  by 
■peaking  in  the  cause,  or  retains  an  attor- 
ney .  for  the  party,  he  is  guilty  of  mainte- 
nance, and  is  liable  to  be  prosecuted  by  in- 
dictment. But  it  is  no  maintenance,  where 
a  person  gives  a  poor  man  money  out  of 
charity  to  carry  on  a  suit. 

MAJOR,  the  title  of  several  military 
officers,  as  major-general,  major  of  a  bri- 

{jade,  major  of  a  regiment,  &c. Major,  in 
ogic,  the  first  proposition  of  a  regular  syl- 
logism, containing  the  principal  term. 

In  music,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  modes 
in  which  the  third  is  four  semitones  above 
the  key-note,  and  to  intervals  consisting  of 
four  semitones.  Major  and  minor  are  ap- 
plied to  concords  which  differ  from  each 
other  by  a  semitone. 

MAIZE,  or  INDIAN  CORN,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Zea,  the  native  corn  of  America. 
The  root  is  fibrous;  the  stems  rise  to  the 
height  of  from  four  to  ten  feet ;  and  like 
other  grasses  (for  it  belongs  to  the  natural 
family  graminea)  they  are  furnished  with 
knots  at  intervals.  The  styles  are  very  nu- 
merous, six  to  eight  inches  long,  and  hang 
down  like  a  silken  tassel  from  the  extre- 
mity of  the  foliaceous  envelope ;  the  seeds 
or  grains  are  rounded  externally,  angular 
and  compressed  at  the  sides,  and  tapering 
towards  the  base,  and  are  disposed  in  se- 
veral longitudinal  series.  Maize  is  now 
very  extensively  cultivated,  not  only  in  Ame- 
rica, but  throughout  a  great  part  of  .Asia 
and  Africa,  as  also  in  several  countries  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  In  many  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  France  it  forms  almost  exclusively 
the  sustenance  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
Bpikes  or  ears  are  gathered  by  hand,  and  the 
husks,  when  perfectly  dry,  stript  off,  and, 
together  with  the  stalks,  laid  by  for  winter 
fodder,  while  the  ears  are  conveyed  to  the 

Sanary.    Next  to  wheat,  it  is  considered 
e  most  nutritious  grain. 
MAL'ACHITE,  in  mineralogy,  the  green 
carbonate  of  copper,  found  frequently  crys- 
tallized in  long  slender  needles.  It  consists 
of  copper,  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  an<?  — "— 
It  takes  a  good  polish,  and  is  often 
factured  into  toys. 
MAL'ACOLITE,  in  mineralogy,  another 


;en,  and  water, 
manu- 
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name  for  diopside,  a  mineral  found  in  the 
silver  mines  of  Sweden,  and  also  in  Norway, 
consisting  of  silica,  lime,  alumina,  oxyde  of 
iron,  &c. 

MALACOPTERY'GIOUS,  in  ichthyo- 
logy, an  appellation  given  to  one  of  the  nve 
orders  of  fishes,  from  their  having  the  rays 
of  their  fins  hony,  but  not  pointed  or  sharp 
at  the  extremities,  like  those  of  acanthop- 
terygious  fishes. 

MALACOSTOMOUS,  an  epithet  for 
those  fishes  destitute  of  teeth  in  the  jaws, 
vulgarly  called  leather-mouthed ;  as  the 
tench,  carp,  bream,  &c. 

MALADMINISTRATION,  bad  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  or  a  misdemeanour 
in  public  employments,  particularly  of  exe- 
cutive and  ministerial  duties,  prescribed  by 
law. 

MAL'AGA,  a  species  of  wine  imported 
from  Malaga,  in  Spain. 

MAL'ATES,  in  chemistry,  salts  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  malic  acid  with  differ- 
ent bases.  The  malates  of  potash,  soda, 
and  ammonia  are  deliquescent. 

MALA'RIA,  (Italian  mal'  aria,  bad  air) 
a  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  soil,  or  both, 
which,  in  certain  regions  in  the  warm  sea- 
son, produces  a  fever  more  or  less  violent 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  exposure. 
The  country  of  the  mar  aria,  in  Italy,  ex- 
tends from  Leghorn  to  Terracina,  about  200 
miles,  and  from  the  sea  to  the  Appenines, 
from  25  to  SO  miles.  The  city  of  Rome  has 
been  gradually  invaded  by  it ;  so  that  not 
only  the  whole  of  ancient  Rome  has  been 
deserted,  but  even  the  finest  parts  of  the 

modern  city  have  become  unsafe.- It  has 

been  found  from  observation,  that  although 
it  is  commonly  supposed  that  standing 
waters,  when  clear  and  free  from  smell,  and 
all  running  waters,  are  perfectly  salubrious, 
they  may,  in  fact,  be  nearly  as  injurious  as 
those  that  are  putrid  and  stagnant ;  and 
that,  besides  proper  marshes,  fresh  and  salt 
meadows,  and  wet  pasture  lands  generally, 
all  woods,  coppices,  thickets,  rivers,  lakes, 
ponds,  ornamental  waters,  pools,  ditches, 
plashy  and  limited  spots  or  ground  gene- 
rally, send  forth  more  or  less  of  this  noxious 
vapour;  that  wherever,  in  short,  any  chemi- 
cal compound  of  the  vegetable  elements  is 
wetted,  or  held  in  solution  by  water,  there 
the  poison  in  question  may  be,  or  will  be, 
produced,  provided  the  temperature  be  suf- 
ficiently high;  that  the  smallest  spot  com- 
ing under  any  of  the  above  denominations 
is  sufficient  to  produce  malaria,  and  a  single  4  black  and  livid, 
inspiration  of  that  malaria  to  produce  dis- 


MALE  FLOWER  (fios  masculusj,  in  bo- 
tany, a  flower  that  bears  stamens  only, 
without  pistils. 

MALE  SCREW,  in  mechanics,  a  screw 
that  has  the  spiral  thread  on  the  outside  of 
the  cylinder. 

MA'LIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  acid 
procured  from  the  juices  of  many  fruits, 
but  particularly  from  that  of  apples.  It  is 
composed  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon, 
and  combines  with  alkalies,  earths,  and 
metallic  oxydes  so  as  to  form  malates.—— 


Malic  acid  has  no  smell,  but  a  very  sour 
taste ;  and  affords  by  distillation  a  peculiar 
acid,  called  pyromalic. 

MA'LIS,  in  medicine,  a  disease  of  the 
skin,  produced  by  an  insect  lodging  under- 
neath. 

MALLEABILITY,  the  ductile  property 
of  metals,  whereby  they  are  capable  of  ex- 
tension by  the  hammer,  and  of  beingworked 
into  forms.    It  is  opposed  to  brittleness. 

MAL'LEUS,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  of  the 
ear,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
mallet,  and  in  which  is  observed  the  head, 
the  neck  and  handle,  which  is  joined  to  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum. 

MAL'LOW,  an  herbaceous  plant,  of  the 
genus  Malva,  most  species  of  which  grow 
wild  in  the  field.  The  common  mallow  is 
an  annual;  but  there  are  several  species 
which  are  perennials  and  biennials. 

MALM'SEY,  the  name  of  a  species  of 
grape,  and  also  of  a  luscious  kind  of  wine. 

MALT,  the  name  given  to  barley  when 

nared  by  a  particular  process,  so  as  to  fit 
*  making  into  beer,  ale,  and  porter; 
which  are  denominated  malt  liquors.  The 
processes  of  malting  have  for  their  objects, 
first,  to  excite  the  vegetative  powers  of  the 
grain,  and,  then,  to  stop  vegetation.  Thus, 
by  the  aid  of  moisture,  the  barley  is  made 
to  germinate,  that  is,  to  put  forth  roots,  and 
almost  its  acrospire,  or  first  sprout ;  and  by 
the  aid  of  fire,  the  roots  are  destroyed,  and 
the  acrospire  prevented  from  bursting  the 
skin.  By  germination,  all  the  principles  of 
the  grain  are  put  in  motion.  The  heat 
which  it  subsequently  undergoes  separates 
its  parts,  and  the  viscidity  which  it  before 
possessed,  is  removed  by  the  looser  texture 
of  its  oils,  and  their  intimate  union  with 
the  salts;  which  alteration  is  the  cause  of 
the  sweetish  taste  that  distinguishes  malt 

from  barley. Malt  kilns  are  chambers 

full  of  holes  in  the  floor,  through  which  the 
heat  ascends  from  the  furnace  below  and 
dries  the  barley  that  is  laid  upon  it. 

MALTHA,  a  variety  of  bitumen,  viscid 
and  tenacious,  like  pitch ;  unctuous  to  the 
touch,  and  exhaling  a  bituminous  odour. 

MA'LUM  IN  SB,  in  law,  an  offence  at 
common  law,  in  distinction  from  malum 
prohibitum;  such  as  playing  at  unlawful 
games,  &e,  which  are  only  mala  prohibita 
under  certain  circumstances. 

MA'LUM  MORTTJUM,  in  medicine,  a 
malignant  species  of  leprosy,  or  scabies,  so 
called  because  it  makes  the  body,  as  it  were, 


MALTA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  16  Monadelphia,  order  8  Polyandria. 
The  species  are  mostly  annuals,  consisting 
of  the  various  kinds  of  mallows. 

MALVEI'SA,  in  archaeology,  a  warlike 
engine  that  was  used  to  batter  down  walls. 

MALVERSATION,  in  law,  misbehavi- 
our in  an  office,  employ,  or  commission,  as 
breach  of  trust,  extortion,  &c. 

MAM'ALUKES,  or  MAM'ELUKES,  the 
name  of  a  dynasty  that  reigned  in  Egypt, 
and  who  for  many  years  composed  the  mi- 
litary force  of  Egypt.  They  were  originally 
Turkish  or  Circassian  slaves,  who  being 
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instructed  in  the  military  exercises,  toon 
exhibited  a  spirit  of  insubordination ;  as- 
sassinated the  sultan  Turan  Shah,  and,  in 
1254,  appointed  Ibegh,  one  of  their  own 
number,  sultan  of  Egypt.  They  were  at 
length  conquered  by  Selim  I.,  and  Cairo, 
their  capital,  taken  by  storm,  in  1517. 
During  the  French  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
Buonaparte,  the  Mamelukes  formed  a  fine 
body  of  cavalry,  and  for  a  time  seriously 
annoyed  the  invaders,  though  many  after- 
wards  joined  them.    Mohammed  Ali,  the 

Sacha  of  Egypt,  annihilated  their  power,  by 
estroying  the  beys,  in  181 1,  by  a  stratagem. 
MAMMA'LIA,  in  the  Linnaean  system  of 
•oology,  the  first  class  of  animals,  compre- 
hending such  as  Buckle  their  young :  the 
term  being  derived  from  mamma,  breasts. 
This  class  is  divided  into  seven  orders :— — 
1 :  Primates,  animals  that  have  two  canine 
teeth,  and  four  cutting  teeth.  Of  this  order 
there  are  only  three  genera;  man,  the  mon- 
key, and  the  bat.  2 :  Bruta,  animals  that 
have  no  cutting  teeth ;  as  the  elephant.  3 : 
Perm,  animals  that  have  from  two  to  ten 
cutting  teeth ;  as,  the  lion.  4 :  Glires,  ani- 
mals that  have  only  two  cutting  teeth,  and 
no  canine  teeth ;  as,  the  hare.  5 :  Pecudes, 
animals  that  have  no  cutting  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw;  as,  the  sheep.  6:  Bellua,  ani- 
mals with  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and 
which  are  furnished  with  hoofs;  as,  the 

horse.  7:  Ceta,  the  whale  species. From 

man,  who,  from  his  most  perfect  organiza- 
tion, stands  at  the  head  of  the  system,  to 
whales  and  their  congeners,  which  are  class- 
ed at  the  end  of  the  mammalia,  the  skele- 
ton is  formed  upon  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples, and  its  parts  are  only  altered  or 
modified  to  suit  the  station  which  the  ani> 
mal  is  destined  to  fill.  We  have  followed 
the  classification  of  Linnaeus,  as  the  most 
simple;  but  we  are  bound  to  notice  that 
Cuvier,  Lamarck,  and  other  naturalists,  who 
adopted  the  Linnaean  method  as  far  as  it 
went,  have  considered  it  necessary,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  accumulation  of  new  objects 
which  daily  presented  themselves,  to  insti- 
tute many  new  genera  in  every  department 
of  zoology.  It  would,  however,  lead  us  far 
beyond  our  prescribed  limits,  were  we  to 
follow  the  extensive  classification  adhered 
to  by  Cuvier;  but  we  will  conclude  by  a  quo- 
tation illustrative  of  the  principles  upon 
which  he  grounds  his  theory :  "  Every  or- 
ganized being,"  says  he,  "forms  a  whole 
and  entire  system,  of  which  all  the  parts 
mutually  correspond  and  co-operate  to  pro- 
duce the  same  definite  action,  by  a  reci- 
procal re-action;  none  of  these  parts  can 
change,  without  a  change  of  the  others  also. 
Thus,  if  the  intestines  of  an  animal  are  or- 
ganized in  a  manner  only  to  digest  fresh 
flesh,  it  is  necessary  that  his  jaws  should 
be  constructed  to  devour  the  prey,  his  claws 
to  seize  and  tear  it,  his  teeth  to  divide  the 
flesh,  and  the  whole  system  of  his  organs  of 
motion  to  follow  and  overtake  it,  and  of  his 
organs  of  sense  to  perceive  it  at  a  distance. 
It  is  necessary,  also,  that  he  should  have 
seated  in  his  brain  the  instinct  to  hide  him- 
self and  spread  snares  for  his  victim ;  such 


are  the  general  conditions  of  a  carnivorous 
regimen;  they  must  infallibly  be  united  in 
every  carnivorous  animal— without  them  the 
species  could  not  subsist.  But  under  these 
general  conditions,  there  are  particular  ones 
with  respect  to  the  size  of  the  species,  and 
the  abode  of  the  prey  for  which  each  animal 
is  disposed." 

MAMMEE-TBEE  (Mammea  Americana), 
in  botany,  a  large  and  beautiful  tree,  some- 
times called  the  West  Indian  Apricot,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  highly  esteemed  for  its 
sweet  and  very  agreeable  taste,  accompa- 
nied with  an  aromatic,  pleasant  odour.  The 
leaves  are  oval,  six  or  eight  inches  in  length ; 
the  flowers  white,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  dia- 
meter, and  diffuse  a  delightful  perfume ;  and 
the  tree  attains  the  height  of  sixty  or  se- 
venty feet. 

MAMMOTH,  a  species  of  extinct  ele- 

Shant,  found  in  a  fossil  state,  bat  entirely 
istinct  from  the  existing  species  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  bones  nave  been  occa- 
sionally found  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America,  and  have  given  rise  to  stories 
of  giants.  A  mammoth,  in  complete  pre- 
servation, was  seen  by  Adams,  a  traveller  in 
Siberia,  who  found  the  skeleton  to  be  nine 
feet  and  a  half  high,  and  fourteen  long :  the 
tusks  Were  nine  feet  long.  It  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  mastodon,  a  gigantic  fossil 
animal  of  North  America. 

MAM'MON,  in  the  Syriac  language,  sig- 
nifies riches.  It  is  used  Matth.  vi.  24,  and 
Luke  xvL  13,  and  is  there  called  the  mam- 
mon of  unrighteousness,  intimating  that 
riches  are  frequently  the  instruments  of 
iniquity,  or  acquired  by  unrighteous 


MAMMAL,  or  MAM  MI  FER,  in  zoology, 
an  animal  which  has  breasts  for  suckling  its 
young. 

MAMMA'RIA,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of 
animals  of  the  class  Vermes,  order  Mollusea, 
having  a  smooth  body,  without  cirri  or  rays. 

MAM'MILARY,  pertaining  to  the  breasts. 
Also,  an  epithet  applied  to  two  small  pro- 
tuberances, like  nipples,  found  under  the 
fore  ventricles  of  the  Drain,  and  to  a  process 
of  the  temporal  bone. 

MAN  (homo),  in  zoology,  is  justly  ranked 
at  the  head  of  the  animal  part  of  the  crea- 
tion ;  making  a  distinct  genus  of  that  order 
of  quadrupeds,  which  Linnaeus  calls  antkro- 
pomorpha,  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
human  form.  Setting  aside  his  divine  rea- 
son and  his  immortal  nature,  Man,  in  the 
language  of  naturalists,  is  a  being  provided 
.with  two  hands,  designed  for  prehension, 
and  having  fingers  protected  by  fiat  nails ; 
and  two  feet,  with  single  soles,  destined  for 
walking;  with  a  single  stomach,  and  three 
kinds  of  teeth, — incisive,  canine,  and  molar. 
His  position  is  upright ;  his  food  both  vege- 
table and  animal;  his  body  naked.  It  has 
been  made  a  subject  of  dispute  whether 
there  is  more  than  one  species  of  the  human 
race ;  but  it  is  merely  a  dispute  of  words ; 
and  if  the  term  species  is  used  in  its  com- 
mon scientific  sense,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  but  one  species.  There  are, 
however,  certain  and  constant  differences 
of  stature,  physiognomy,  colour,  nature  of 
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the  hair,  or  form  of  the  skull,  which  have 
given  rise  to  subdivisions  of  this  species. 
The  most  natural  and  best  defined  classifi- 
cation is  that  of  Blumenbach,  who  divides 
mankind  into  five  varieties.  1 :  The  first 
variety  occupies  the  central  parts  of  the  old 
Continent,  namely,  Western  Asia,  Eastern 
and  Northern  Africa,  Hindostan,  and  Eu- 
rope. Its  characters  are  the  colour  of  the 
skin,  more  or  less  white  or  brown;  the 
cheeks  tinged  with  red;  long  hair,  either 
brown  or  fair;  the  head  almost  spherical; 
the  face  oval  and  narrow;  the  features  mo- 
derately marked,  the  nose  slightly  arched; 
the  mouth  small;  the  front  teeth  placed 
perpendicularly  in  the  jaws;  the  chin  full 
and  round.  This  is  called  the  Caucasian, 
from  its  supposed  origin  in  the  Caucasus. 
2:  The  second  variety  has  been  termed  the 
Eastern.  The  colour  in  this  race  is  yellow; 
the  hair  black,  stiff,  straight,  and  rather 
thin;  the  head  almost  square;  the  face 
large,  fiat,  and  depressed;  the  features  in- 
distinctly marked ;  the  nose  small  and  flat ; 
the  cheeks  round  and  prominent;  the  chin 
pointed,  the  eyes  small.  This  variety  com- 
prises the  Asiatics  to  the  east  of  the  Ganges 
and  of  mount  Beloor,  except  the  Malays:  it 
includes  the  Turks,  Egyptians,  Persians, 
Hindoos,  the  Tartars,  Chinese,  &c.  3 :  The 
American  variety  resembles  the  last  de- 
scribed in  several  points.  Its  principal  cha- 
racters are  the  copper  colour;  stiff,  thin, 
straight,  black  hair;  low  forehead;  eye3 
sunk ;  the  nose  somewhat  projecting ;  cheek- 
bones prnTni-n'Tit;  face  large.  This  variety 
co'ii|Ti-4H  n[|  the  Americans  except  the 
Emj  u  smaii  x.  I :  The  fourth  variety  is  called 
by  11)  nil  in  linen  the  Malay,  and  described 
as  n  r  sl  tawny  colour ;  the  hair  black,  soft, 
thfotjj  bsJ  curled;  the  forehead  a  little  pro- 
jec  t$qgi  itfes  si ,se  thick,  wide,  and  flattened ; 
the  unial  b.  lar^e;  the  upper  jaw  projecting. 
TUi*  vflfit-i  i  i-  nuprehends  the  islanders  of 
th*  PaoJflU  Ocean.  5 :  The  remaining  va- 
riety ii  'lir  Negro.  Its  characters  are, 
co.our  Uiaci;  hair  black  and  woolly,  head 
narrow ;  forehead  convex  and  arched ;  cheek- 
bones projecting;  nose  large,  and  almost 
confounded  with  the  upper  jaw ;  the  upper 
front  teeth  obliquely  placed ;  the  lips  thick ; 
the  chin  drawn  in ;  the  legs  crooked.  This 
race  is  found  in  Western  and  Southern 
Africa,  and  the  great  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
generally  in  the  interior.  There  are  very 
great  differences  in  the  tribes  included  in 
this  variety ;  witness  the  Negro,  with  the 
complexion  of  jet,  and  wool ;  the  Caffre, 
with  a  copper  complexion,  and  long  hair ; 
the  sooty  Papous,  or  New  Guineaman;  the 
native  of  Van  Dieman's  Land ;  and  the  Hot- 
tentots.—Man  is  the  only  animal  which 
possesses.in  the  same  degree,  flexible  powers 
of  speech,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  com- 
municate his  thoughts;  and  this  has  led, in 
different  tribes,  to  the  invention  of  several 
hundred  languages.  He  is,  also,  the  only 
animal  which,  possesses  the  muscles  o'f 
laughter;  and  he  enjoys,  above  all  others, 
the  nicest  powers  of  reasoning  by  analogy, 
from  his  past  experience;  and,  by  the  per- 
fection of  his  hands,  is  enabled  to  appro- 


priate most  things  to  his  wants.  Man  is 
also  distinguishable  by  the  originality  of 
his  ideas.  Instincts  make  up  a  part  of  his 
character;  but  he  is  principally  the  creature 
of  experience  and  reflection;  he  builds  a 
habitation,  because  he  has  experienced  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  because  he 
has  reflected  upon  the  means  of  securing 
himself  against  its  rage.  When  he  builds, 
too,  it  is  not  like  the  work  of  the  bee  or  the 
beaver,  upon  any  instinctive  plan,  and  that 
plan  the  best  possible  for  the  purpose,  but 
one  in  which  he  presently  discovers  imper- 
fections; and  from  which  that  of  another 
individual  of  the  same  species  is  totally  dif- 
ferent.  We  have  elsewhere,  under  va- 
rious separate  heads,  while  treating  of  the 
subjects,  spoken  of  man  in  a  religious, 
moral,  and  intellectual  point  of  view.  We 
shall  therefore  add  nothing  to  the  sketch 
we  have  here  given. 

MAN,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  ship,  as  a 
man-of-war,  a  merchantman,  &c.  Also,  to 
"  man  a  prize" ;  to  "  man  the  topsail  sheets ;" 
to  "  man  the  yards,"  &c,  signifying,  to  sup- 

J»ly  either  of  these  with  the  men  necessary 
or  the  required  purpose. 

MAN'AKIN  (Pipra),  in  ornithology,  the 
name  of  a  beautiful  race  of  birds  found  in 
South  America.  They  are  generally  small, 
and  inhabit  the  depths  ot  forests.  The 
largest  of  them,  the  Pipra  Militant,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  beautiful  crest  of  red  fea- 
thers on  its  head. 

MANATI,  or  MANATU8,  in  zoology, 
the  sea-cow,  or  fish-tailed  walrus,  an  animal 
of  the  genus  Trichechus,  which  sometimes 
grows,  it  is  said,  to  the  enormous  length  of 
23  feet.  Of  this  animal  there  are  two  varie- 
ties, the  australis  or  lamentin,  and  borealis 
or  whale-tailed  manati.     It  has  fore-feet 

[>alraated,  and  furnished  with  claws,  but  the 
lind  part  ends  in  a  tail  like  that  of  a  flsh. 
The  skin  is  of  a  dark  colour,  the  eyes  small, 
and  instead  of  teeth,  the  mouth  is  furnished 
with  hard  boucs,  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  jaws.  It  never  leaves  the  water,  but 
frequents  the  mouths  of  rivers,  feeding  on 
grass  that  grows  in  the  water. 
MANCIIINEEL',  in  botany,  a  tree  of  the 

Knus  Hippomune,  growing  in  the  West 
dies  to  the  size  of  a  large  oak,  and 
abounding  in  a  milky,  acrid  juice,  of  a  poi- 
sonous quality.  The  fruit,  which  is  about 
the  size  of  a  small  apple,  causes  inflamma- 
tion in  the  mouth  and  throat,  with  pains  in 
the  stomach.  The  wood  is  valuable  for  ca- 
binet work. 

MANDA'MTJS,  in  law,  a  writ  issued  from 
a  court  of  law,  and  directed  to  any  person, 
corporation,  or  inferior  court,  commanding 
the  performance  of  some  special  thing. 

MANDARIN',  the  magistrates  and  go- 
vernors of  provinces  in  China,  who  are 
chosen  out  of  the  most  learned  men,  and 
whose  government  is  always  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  place  of  their  birth. 

MAN'DIBLE,  in  ornithology,  the  upper 
and  under  bill  of  birds.  Also,'  in  anatomy, 
another  name  for  the  jaw.   [See  Maxilla.] 

MANDRAKE  (Mandragora) ,  in  botany, 
a  plant  of  the  genus  Atropa  ;  the  corolla  of 
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which  consists  of  a  single  erect  hollow 
petal,  growing  gradually  wider  from  the 
base ;  being  a  little  larger  than  the  cup, 
and  divided  beyond  the  middle  into  five  lan- 
ceolated  segments ;  the  fruit  is  a  great  glo- 
bose berry,  containing  two  cells ;  the  re- 
ceptacle is  fleshy  and  convex  on  both  sides ; 
the  seeds  are  numerous  and  kidney-shaped. 
The  mandrake  has  been  esteemed  a  poison 
by  many ;  but  by  others  it  is  declared  inno- 
cent :  the  bark  of  the  root  was  once  used 
as  a  narcotic;  but  at  present  the  leaves  are 
only  used  in  medicine.  The  ancients  called 
mandrakes  the  apples  of  love,  and  Venus 
had  the  name  of  Mandragoritis.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  fancied  resemblance  of  the  root 
to  the  human  form,  they  attributed  to  it 
miraculous  powers,  and  endowed  it  with 
many  properties,  as  absurd  as  they  were 
unfounded. 

MAN'DREL,  a  kind  of  wooden  pulley, 
forming  part  of  a  turner's  lathe. 

MAN'DRIL,  in  zoology,  a   species  of 

monkey. Mandril,  in  mechanics,  a  kind 

of  iron  spindle,  with  a  screw. 

MAN'DUCI,  in  antiquity,  hideous  figures 
introduced  at  the  public  representations  of 
the  Romans,  which  served  as  bugbears. 

MAN'EGE,  the  art  of  breaking  in  and 
riding  horses,  or  the  place  set  apart  for 
equestrian   exercises.      [See   Horse   and 

HOBSKMANSHIP.] 

MA'NES,  in  the  pagan  system  of  theo- 
logy, a  general  name  for  the  infernal  deities. 
The  ancients  comprehended  under  the 
term  manes  not  only  Pluto,  Prosperine,  and 
Minos,  but  the  souls  of  the  deceased  were 
likewise  included.  It  was  usual  to  erect 
altars  and  offer  libations  to  the  manes 
of  deceased  friends  and  relations,  for  the 
superstitious  notion  that  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  had  an  important  influence  on  the 
good  or  bad  fortune  of  the  living,  made 
people  very  cautious  of  offending  them. 
When  it  was  not  known  whether  a  corpse 
had  been  buried  or  not,  a  cenotaph  was 
erected,  and  the  manes  were  solemnly  in- 
vited to  rest  there,  from  fear  that  otherwise 
they  would  wander  about  the  world,  terri- 
fying the  living,  and  seeking  the  body  which 
they  had  once  inhabited. 

MAN'GANESE,  in  mineralogy,  an  ore 
which,  when  pure,  is  of  a  grayish  white 
colour,  and  of  considerable  brilliancy ;  it  has 
neither  taste  nor  smell,  is  of  the  hardness 
of  iron,  very  brittle,  and  when  reduced  to 
powder,  it  is  attracted  by  the  magnet.  The 
ore  of  manganese  is  remarkable  for  its  spon- 
taneous inflammation  with  oil.  From  its 
infusibility,  it  does  not  combine  readily 
with  many  metals,  but  shows  considerable 
affinity  to  iron,  occurring  frequently  com- 
bined with  it  in  nature,  and  being  supposed 
to  improve  the  quality  of  steel.  Manganese 
is  applied  to  no  use  in  its  metallic  form.  Its 
attraction  of  oxygen  is  so  rapid,  that  expo- 
sure to  the  air  is  sufficient  to  render  it  red, 
brown,  black,  and  friable,  in  a  very  short 
time ;  it  can  therefore  be  only  kept  under 
water,  oil,  or  ardent  spirit.  It  is  the  most 
combustible  of  all  the  metals.  It  decompo- 
ses water  by  means  of  heat  very  rapidly,  as 


well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  metallic  ox- 

?'des.  It  decomposes  sulphuric  acid :  it  is  so- 
uble  in  nitric  acid ;  it  is  fusible  with  earths, 
and  colours  them  brown,  violet,  or  red,  ac- 
cording to  its  state  of  oxydizement.  It  frees 
from  colour  glasses  tinged  with  iron,  and  is 
therefore  used  in  glass-making :  it  is  also 
used  to  give  a  black  colour  to  earthenware. 

M ANGANE'SI ATE,  in  chemistry,  a  com- 
pound of  manganesic  acid  with  a  base. 

MAN'GEL-WUR'ZEL,  in  botany,  a  plant 
of  the  beet  kind,  much  used  as  food  for 
cattle,  and  valuable  from  its  six*  and  hardy 
nature. 

MAN'GO,  in  botany,  the  fruit  of  a  tree, 
native  of  the  East-Indies,  but  now  growing 
in  most  of  the  tropical  regions.  The  tree 
is  allied  to  the  sumach,  attains  the  height 
of  30  or  40  feet,  and  is  highly  productive. 
The  fruit  is  kidney- shaped,  of  a  most  deli- 
cious flavour,  and  containing  a  flattened 
stone.  More  than  eighty  varieties  of  Mango 
are  cultivated,  some  of  which  are  very  beau- 
tiful, and  diffuse  a  delightful  perfume. 

MANGOSTEEN',  in  botany,  a  tree  of  the 
East-Indies,  of  the  genus  Gareinia,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  shaped  like,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  small  orange,  being  of  exquisite 
flavour,  and  particularly  wholesome.  The 
tree  is  elegant  in  its  appearance,  and  grows 
to  the  height  of  about  eighteen  feet. 

MAN'GROVE  (RhizophoraJ,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants,  consisting  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  which  grow  in  tropical  countries 
along  the  borders  of  the  sea.  Their  branch- 
es are  long,  hang  down  towards  the  earth, 
and,  when  they  have  reached  it,  take  root 
and  produce  new  trunks.  In  this  manner, 
immense  and  almost  impenetrable  forests 
are  formed,  which  are  filled  with  vast  num- 
bers of  crabs,  aquatic  birds,  mosquitos,  &c 
The  seeds  are  remarkable  for  throwing  out 
roots,  which  vegetate  among  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  while  yet  adhering  to  the  foot- 
stalk .  The  soft  part  of  the  white  mangrove 
is  formed  into  ropes:  the  wood  of  the  red 
mangrove  is  compact  and  heavy. 

MA'NIOC  (the  Indian  name  of  the  Ja- 
tropha  manihot),  a  shrub  (the  root  of  which 
is  highly  nutritious)  indigenous  to  tropical 
America,  and  cultivated  also  in  many  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  grows  rapidly,  pro- 
duces abundantly,  and  accommodates  itself 
to  almost  every  kind  of  soil.  Every  part  of 
the  plant  is  filled  with  a  milky  juice,  which 
is  a  very  violent  and  dangerous  poison ;  and 
it  may  well  excite  surprise  that  human  in- 
genuity should  have  converted  the  roots 
into  an  article  of  food.  For  this  purpose 
the  roots  were  formerly  rasped  with  rough 
pieces  of  stone;  but  they  are  now  ground 
m  wooden  mills,  and  the  paste  is  put  into 
sacks  which  are  exposed  for  several  hours 
to  the  action  of  a  heavy  press.  By  this 
means  it  is  deprived  of  all  the  poisonous 
juice,  and  the  residue  is  called  eassavm. 
The  substance  we  call  tapioca  is  also  pro- 
duced from  the  manioc  root. 

MANICHEES',  in  church  history,  a  sect 
of  Christian  heretics  in  the  third  century, 
the  followers  of  Manes,  who  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Pro- 
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bat ;  pretending  to  be  tbe  Comforter  whom 
oar  Saviour  promised  to  send  into  tbe  world. 
He  taught  that  there  are  two  principles,  or 
gods,  coeternal  and  independent  of  each 
other ;  the  first  principle,  or  light,  the  au- 
thor of  all  good :  the  second  principle,  or 
darkness,  the  author  of  all  evil— a  doctrine 
which  he  borrowed  from  the  Persian  magi. 

MANIPULATION,  a  word  signifying 
work  done  with  the  hands.  It  is  used  in 
pharmacy  for  the  preparation  of  drugs ;  in 
chemistry,  for  the  preparation  of  substances 
for  experiments ;  and  in  animal  magnetism, 
for  the  motion  of  the  hands,  by  which  the 
operator  magnetises  his  dupes. 

MANIPTJLUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
body  of  infantry,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
men,  and  constituting  tbe  third  part  of  a 

cohort. Among  physicians,   the    term 

mampulut  signifies  a  handful  of  herbs  or 
leaves,  or  so  much  as  a  man  can  grasp  in 
his  hand  at  once;  which  quantity  is  fre- 
quently denoted  by  the  abbreviature  M, 
or  m. 

MAN'NA,  a  miraculous  kind  of  food 
which  fell  from  heaven  for  the  support  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  for  the 
space  of  forty  years.— —Manna,  in  botany, 
a  sweet  juice  or  gum  which  flows  from 
many  trees  and  plants  in  Syria,  and  also  in 
Calabria,  where  it  exudes  from  two  species 
of  the  ash.  Its  smell  is  strong,  and  its 
taste  rather  nauseously  sweet.  It  is  dis- 
solved by  water,  and  affords  by  distillation 
water,  acid,  oil,  and  ammonia.  It  is  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  materia  medica, 
and  forms  a  considerable  article  of  com- 
merce. 

MANOMETER,  or  MAN'OSCOPE,  an 
instrument  to  show  or  measure  the  altera- 
tions in  the  rarity  or  density  of  the  air. 
The  manometer  differs  from  the  barometer 
in  this,  that  the  latter  only  serves  to  mea- 
sure the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  or  of 
the  column  of  air  over  it ;  but  the  former 
the  density  of  the  air  in  which  it  is  found. 

MAN'OR,  an  ancient  royalty  or  lordship, 
formerly  called  a  barony,  consisting  of  de- 
mesnes, services,  and  a  court-baron ;  and 
comprehending  in  it  messuages,  lands, 
meadow,  pasture,  wood,  rents,  an  advow- 
son,  &c.  It  may  contain  one  or  more  vil- 
lages, or  hamlets,  or  only  a  great  part  of  a 
village,  &c.  In  these  days,  a  manor  rather 
signifies  the  jurisdiction  and  royalty  incor- 
poreal, than  the  land  or  site ;  for  a  man 
may  have  a  manor  in  gross,  as  the  law 
terms  it,  that  is,  the  right  and  interest  of  a 
court-baron,  with  the  perquisites  thereto 
belonging.  There  are  capital  manors  or 
honours,  that  have  other  manors  under 
them:  and  also  customary  manors  granted 
by  copy  of  court-roll,  the  lords  of  which 
have  power  to  hold  courts,  and  grant  co- 
pies, &c.  This  was  the  origin  of  copyhold 
estates,  viz.  those  held  by  copy  of  the  roll 
of  the  court  of  the  manor. 

MANSLAUGHTER,  in  law,  the  unlaw- 
ful killing  a  man  without  malice  prepense. 
It  differs  from  murder,  in  not  being  mali- 
ciously or  deliberately  done ;  and  from  ex- 
cusable homicide,  being  done  in  some  un- 


lawful act,  whereas  excusable  homicide 
happens  in  consequence  of  some  misadven- 
ture. 

MANTELET,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of 
movable  parapet,  or  wooden  penthouse, 
used  in  a  siege.  Mantelets  are  cased  with 
tin  and  set  on  wheels,  so  as  to  be  driven 
before  the  pioneers,  to  protect  them  from 
the  enemy's  small  shot. 

MANTIS,  in  entomology,  a  sort  of  in- 
sect, of  which  there  are  numerous  species, 
distinguished  by  the  difference  and  singu- 
larity of  their  shape.  The  chief  species  in 
Europe  is  the  camel  cricket,  or  praying 
mantis,  so  called  because  when  sitting  it 
holds  up  its  two  fore-legs  as  if  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer;  whence  vulgar  superstition 
has  held  it  as  a  sacred  insect ;  and  a  popu- 
lar notion  has  prevailed,  that  a  child  or  a 


traveller  having  lost  his  way,  would  be 

t    id,  dv  observing  the  quarter  to 

which  the  animal  pointed,  when  taken  into 


the  hand.  The  dry  leaf  mantis  (phyllium 
ticcj/oliaj,  in  its  shape  and  colour  is  re- 
markable, invariably  suggesting  the  idea  of 
a  dry  and  withered  leaf.  Their  manners, 
also,  in  addition  to  their  structure,  assist 
in  the  delusion;  as  they  often  remain  on 
trees  for  hours,  without  motion;  then, 
suddenly  springing  into  tbe  air,  they  ap- 
pear to  be  blown  about  as  dry  leaves.  The 
mantis  is  of  a  predacious  disposition,  living 
on  smaller  insects,  which  it  watches  for 
with  great  anxiety :  it  is  also  quarrelsome, 
and  when  kept  with  others  of  its  own  spe- 
cies in  a  state  of  captivity,  they  will  attack 
each  other  with  the  utmost  violence,  till 
one  is  destroyed. 

MANTLING,  in  heraldry,  that  appear- 
ance of  folding  of  cloth,  flourishing,  or 
drapery,  that  is  drawn  about  the  coat  of 
arms.  It  is  supposed  originally  to  have 
been  the  representation  of  a  mantle,  or  mi- 
litary habit,  worn  by  the  cavaliers  over, 
their  armour,  to  preserve  it  from  rust. 

MANUAL  EX'ERCISE,  in  the  military 
art,  the  exercise  by  which  soldiers  are 
taught  the  use  of  their  muskets  and  other 
anus. 

MANUFACTURE,  the  operation  of  re- 
ducing raw  materials  of  any  kind  into  a  form 
suitable  for  use,  either  by  the  hands  or  ma- 
chinery. Also  any  commodity  made  by  the 
hand,  or  anything  formed  from  the  raw 
materials  or  natural  productions  of  a  coun- 
try, as  cloths  from  wool,  and  cotton  or  silk 
goods  from  the  cotton  and  silk,  &c. 

MANUFACTURER,  one  who  works 
up  a  natural  product  into  an  artificial  com- 
modity; or  the  person  who  employs  work- 
men and  machinery  for  that  purpose. 

MANUMIS'SION,  among  the  Romans, 
the  solemn  ceremony  by  which  a  slave  was 
emancipated,  or  liberated  from  personal 
bondage. 

MANU'RE,  any  matter  or  substance, 
either  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral,  intro- 
duced with  the  soil,  to  accelerate  vegetation, 
and  increase  the  produce  of  crops ;  as  the 
contents  of  stables  and  farm-yards,  marl, 
ashes,  lime,  fish,  salt,  &c. 

MANUSCRIPTS,  writings  of  any  kind, 
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on  paper,  parchment,  or  any  other  material. 
There  are  many  modes  by  which  anti- 
quarians are  enabled  to  discover  the  pro- 
bable date  of  a  manuscript ;  and  there  are 
many  which  hare  at  the  end  a  statement 
when  and  by  whom  they  were  written, 
though  this  is  not  always  to  be  relied  on. 
Since  we  have  had  the  evidence  of  the  Her- 
culaneum  manuscripts,  we  can  determine 
with  certainty  that  none  of  our  manuscripts 
are  older  than  the  Christian  era.  It  was 
the  custom,  in  the  middle  ages,  wholly  to 
obliterate  and  erase  writings  on  parchment, 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  on  the  materials 
auew.  These  codices  rescripti,  rati,  are 
thought  great  curiosities.  In  the  14th 
century,  when  paper  came  more  into  use, 
this  custom  was  discontinued. Illumi- 
nated Manuscript*,  such  as  are  adorned 
with  paintings  illustrating  the  text,  or  in 
which  the  initial  letters  are  decorated  with 
flourishes  or  gilding. 

MAP,  a  delineation  of  a  country,  accord- 
ing to  a  scale,  in  which  the  proportion, 
shape,  and  position  of  places  are  exactly 
preserved.  The  top  is  usually  the  north, 
and  the  right  hand  the  east,  and,  when 
otherwise,  distinguished  by  a  fieur  de  lis 
pointing  to  the  north.  It  is  called  a  wn»- 
versal  man  when  it  represents  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth,  or  the  two  hemi- 
spheres ;  and  a  particular  map  when  it  only 
represents  particular  regions  or  countries. 
A  map  is  properly  a  representation  of  land, 
as  distinguished  from  a  chart,  which  only 
represents  the  sea  or  sea-coast.  In  maps, 
three  things  are  essentially  requisite:  1, 
that  all  places  have  .the  same  situation  and 
distance  from  the  great  circles  therein,  as 
on  the  globe,  to  show  their  parallels,  longi- 
tudes, zones,  climates,  and  other  celestial 
appearances;  2,  that  their  magnitudes  be 
proportionable  to  their  real  magnitudes  on 
the  globe ;  3,  that  all  places  have  the  same 
situation,  bearing,  and  distance,  as  on  the 
earth  itself.  The  degrees  of  longitude  are 
always  numbered  at  top  and  bottom,  and 
the  degrees  of  latitude  on  the  east  and 
west  sides. 

MA'PLE,  in  botany,  a  tree  of  which  there 
are  numerous  species,  under  the  scientific 
name  acer.  The  acer  saccharinum,  or  sugar- 
maple,  in  North  America,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  species,  from  which,  by 
tapping  the  trees  early  in  the  spring,  the 
Americans  procure  a  vast  quantity  of  sugar, 
a  tree  of  an  ordinary  size  yielding  in  a  good 
season  from  twenty  to  thirty  gallons  of  sap. 
The  wood  of  the  common  European  maple 
is  much  used  by  turners,  and  on  account  of 
its  lightness  is  frequently  employed  for  mu- 
sical instruments,  particularly  for  violins. 

MAPPA'RIUS,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the 
officer  who  gave  the  signal  to  the  gladiators 
to  begin  fighting,  which  he  did  by  throwing 
a  handkerchief,  that  he  had  received  from 
the  emperor  or  other  magistrate. 

MARANATH'A,  amongst  the  Jews,  was 
a  form  of  threatening,  cursing,  or  anathe- 
matizing, and  was  looked  upon  as  the  most 
severe  denunciation  they  had.  The  word  is 
said  to  signify  the  Lord  comes,  or  is  come: 


which,  taken  as  a  curse  or  threat,  may  be 
thus  paraphrased,  "  the  Lord  come  quickly 
to  take  vengeance  on  thee  for  thy  crimes," 
the  indicative  mood  being  used  for  the  op- 
tative. St.  Paul  uses  the  expression,  1  Cor. 
xvi.  23,  pronouncing  anathema  maranatka 
on  all  that  love  not  the  Lord  Jeans  Christ. 

MARAN'TA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  1  Monandria,  order  1  Monogynia.  The 
species  are  perennials,  and  among  them  is 
the  maranta  arundinacea,  or  Indian  Arrow- 
root, j 

MARASTHUS,  in  medicine,  an  atrophy  j 
or  consumption ;  a  wasting  of  flesh  without  , 
fever  or  apparent  disease.  J 

MAR'BLE,  in  natural  history,  a  genus  of 
fossils ;  being  bright  and  beautiful  stones, 
composed  of  small  separate  concretions, 
moderately  hard,  not  giving  fire  with  steel, 
fermenting  with  and  soluble  in  acid  men- 
strua, and  calcining  in  a  slight  fire.  Mar- 
ble is,  in  fact,  the  popular  name  of  any  spe- 
cies of  calcareous  stone  or  mineral,  of  a 
compact  texture,  and  of  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance, susceptible  of  a  good  polish.  The  va- 
rieties are  numerous  and  greatly  diversi- 
fied in  colour.  It  is  much  used  for  statues, 
busts,  pillars,  chimney-pieces,  monuments, 
&c. 

MAR'CASITE,  a  name  (in  scientific  no- 
menclature now  obsolete)  which  has  been 
given  to  all  sorts  of  minerals,  to  ores,  py- 
rites, and  semi-metals. 

MARCH,  the  third  month  of  the  year, 
according  to  the  calendar  of  Numa  and 
Julius  Cesar ;  but  in  the  calendar  of  Ro- 
mulus it  stood  first,  in  honour  of  his  re- 
Euted  father,  Mars.  This  month  seems  to 
ave  a  strong  claim  to  the  first  place  in  the 
series,  because  in  March  the  sun  enters 


is,  b 
into  the  sign  Aries,  which  is  reckoned  the 
first  sign  of  the  zodiac. March,  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  the  movement  of  a  body  of 
troops  from  one  place  to  another ;  or  the 
measured  and  regular  pace  of  a  soldier,  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  form  and  time. In 

music,  any  piece  adapted   to  a   soldier's 
march. 

MARCHES,  borders  or  confines,  parti- 
cularly the  boundaries  between  England 
and  Wales.  The  office  of  the  "lords 
marchers "  was.  originally  to  guard  the 
frontiers. 

MARCO'SIANS,  a  sect  of  Christian  he- 
retics in  the  second  century,  so  called  from 
their  leader  Marcus,  who  represented  the 
Deity  as  consisting  not  of  a  trinity,  but  a 
quaternity,  viz.  the  Ineffable,  Silence,  the 
Father,  and  Truth. 

MAR'GARATE,  in  chemistry,  a  com- 
pound of  margaric  acid  with  a  base. 

MARGARIC,  in  chemistry,  an  epithet 
for  an  acid  which  appears  in  the  form  of 
pearly  scales,  and  is  obtained  by  digesting 
soap  made  of  hog's  lard  and  potash,  in 
water.    It  is  also  called  margarine. 

MAR'GODE,  in  mineralogy,  a  bluish 
gray  stone  resembling  clay  in  external  ap- 
pearance, but  so  hard  as  to  cut  spars  and 
zeolites. 

MARGRA'VIATE,  the  territory  or  juris- 
diction of  a  margrave,  originally  a  lord  or 
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keeper  of  the  marches  or  border*,  bat  now 
a  title  of  nobility  in  Germany,  &c. 

MARIGOLD,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Calendula,  bearing  a  yellow  flower. 
There  are  several  plants  of  different  genera 
bearing  this  name;  as  the  Africa*  mari- 
gold, of  the  genus  Tagetes ;  com  marigold, 
of  the  genus  Chrysanthemum ;  mar$h  mari- 
gold, of  the  genus  Caltha,  &c. 

MARI'NE,  pertaining  to  the  sea,  as  ma- 
rine productions,  &c.  Also  a  general  name 
for  the  navy  of  a  kingdom  or  state,  compre- 
hending likewise  all  that  relates  to  naval 
affairs,  as  the  building,  rigging,  arming, 
equipping,  navigating,  and  employing  ships. 

MARINE  REMAINS',  the  shells  of  sea- 
fish,  found  on  digging  below  the  earth's  sur- 
face, in  nearly  all  situations  and  countries, 
and  in  some  in  solid  beds  of  great  depth, 
and  covering  very  extensive  tracts.  In 
truth,  many  naturalists  have  supposed  that 
rocks  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime 
are  composed  entirely  of  their  remains. 
They  are  found  at  various  depths  with  in- 
tervening land  remains,  generally  in  three 
strata,  one  above  the  other,  serving  to  prove 
that  the  bed  of  the  sea  had  been  at  three 
distinct  remote  times  in  those  positions, 
and  for  long  periods.  The  species  of  re- 
mains thus  discovered  are  of  animals  which 
either  do  not  exist  at  present,  or  are  only 
found  in  remote  seas. 

MARI'NE8,  soldiers  raised  for  naval  ser- 
vice, and  trained  to  fight  either  on  ship- 
board, or  in  an  action  on  land. 

MARK,  or  the  Gotpel  of  St.  Mabk,  a  ca- 
nonical book  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
second  in  order.  St.  Mark  wrote  his  gospel 
at  Rome,  where  he  accompanied  St.  Peter, 
in  the  year  of  Christ  44.  Tertullian,  and 
others,  pretend  that  St.  Mark  was  no  more 
than  an  amanuensis  to  St.  Peter,  who  dic- 
tated this  gospel  to  him ;  others  assert  that 
he  wrote  it  after  St.  Peter's  death.  Nor  are 
the  learned  less  divided  as  to  the  language 
this  gospel  was  written  in;  some  affirming  it 
to  have  been  in  Greek,  and  others  in  Latin. 
It  however  seems  plainly  intended  for  Chris- 
tian converts  from  paganism,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  the  other  evangelical  writings 
by  its  brevity,  passing  over  much  that  re- 
lates to  the  character  of  Christ  as  Messiah. 

Mark,  a  money  of  account,  or  a  coin. 

The  English  mark  is  two-thirds  of  a  pound 
sterling,  or  13*.  Ad. 

MARL,  a  species  of  calcareous  earth, 
being  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
clay,  used  in  agriculture  for  enriching  bar- 
ren laud,  and  valuable  according  to  the 
proportion  of  lime  which  it  contains.  All 
solid  marls  crumble  by  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere, usually  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
Like  clay,  it  belongs  both  to  secondary  and 
alluvial  earths,  where  it  occurs  in  masses 
or  in  beds;  hence  it  is  found  associated 
with  compact  limestone,  or  with  sand  and 
clay.  It  contains  various  organic  remains, 
as  shells,  fish,  bones  of  birds  and  of  quad- 
rupeds, and  sometimes  vegetables. 

MAR'LINES,  a  sea  term  for  lines  of  un- 
twisted hemp  well  tarred,  to  keep  the  ends 
of  the  ropes,  &o.  from  unravelling. Mar- 


line-epike,  a  small  iron  spike,  used  to  open 
the  bolt  rope  when  the  sail  is  to  be  sewed 
to  it,  &c. 

MARMALADE,  the  pulp  of  quinces 
boiled  into  a  consistence  with  sugar;  or  a 
confection  of  plums,  apricots,  quinces,  &c. 
boiled  with  sugar. 

MAR'MALITE,  a  mineral  of  a  metallic 
or  pearly  lustre :  a  hydrate  of  magnesia. 

MAR'MOSE,  in  zoology,  an  animal  re- 
sembling the  opossum,  but  smaller.  Instead 
of  a  bag,  the  marmose  has  two  longitudinal 
folds  near  the  thighs,  which  serve  to  inclose 


their  young. 

MARMOT,  in  zoology,  a  quadruped  of 
the  genus  Arctomge,  allied  to  the  murine  or 


rat  tribe.  It  is  about  the  site  of  a  rabbit, 
and  inhabits  the  higher  region  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees.  When  these  animals  (which 
live  in  societies)  are  eating,  they  post  a  sen- 
tinel, who  gives  a  shrill  whistle  on  the  ap- 
E roach  of  any  danger,  and  they  all  retire 
lto  their  burrows,  which  are  well  lined  with 
moss  and  hay.  In  these  retreats  they  re- 
main, m  a  torpid  state,  from  the  autumn 
till  April.  There  are  several  other  species 
of  the  genus,  and  among  them  is  the  wood- 
chuck  or  ground  hog,  and  the  wistonwieh  or 
prairie  dog,  of  North  America. 

MAROONS',  the  name  given  to  revolted 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  some 
parts  of  South  America.  In  many  cases,  by 
taking  to  the  forests  and  mountains,  they 
have  rendered  themselves  formidable  to  the 
colonies,  and  sustained  a  long  and  brave 
resistance  to  the  white  population. 

MARQUE,  letter  of,  a  power  granted  by 
a  state  to  its  subjects,  to  make  reprisals  on 
the  subjects  of  a  state  with  whom  it  is  at 
war. 

MARQTJI8,  or  MAR'QUESS,  a  title  of 
honour,  next  in  dignity  to  that  of  duke,  first 
given  to  those  who  commanded  the  marches, 
or  borders  and  frontiers  of  a  kingdom. 
Marquisses  were  not  known  in  England  till 
Richard  II.  in  the  year  1337,  created  Robert 
de  Vere  marquis  of  Dublin.  The  formal 
title  given  to  a  marquis  in  writing,  is  "  most 
noble,  most  honourable,  and  potent  prince." 
The  marquis's  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold  set 
round  with  four  strawberry  leaves,  and  as 
many  pearls  on  pyramidal  points  of  equal 
height  alternate. 

MARRIAGE,  a  contract  both  of  a  civil 
and  religious  nature,  between  a  man  and  a 
woman,  by  which  they  engage  to  live  in 
mutual  love  and  fidelity  till  death  shall  se- 
parate them — a  bond  of  connexion  which 
was  instituted  by  God  himself  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  promiscuous  inter- 
course of  the  sexes,  for  promoting  domestic 
felicity,  and  for  securing  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  children.  The  Jews  looked 
upon  the  words  "  be  fruitful  and  multiply," 
as  containing  an  indispensable  injunction 
to  enter  into  this  state ;  and  the  man,  whose 
daughter  was  not  married  before  the  age 
of  .twenty,  was  looked  upon  as  accessary  to 
any  irregularities  she  might  be  guilty  of. 
In  almost  all  nations,  the  day  of  marriage 
is  celebrated  with  religious  ceremonies ;  and 
surely  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  pray 
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for  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  such  a  union. 
With  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
East,  the  bride  was  obtained  by  presents 
made,  or  services  rendered,  to  her  parents ; 
and  to  this  day  the  same  practice  prevails 
among  the  Circassians,  and  the  poorer 
Turks  and  Chinese. Both  men  and  wo- 
men, among  the  Athenians,  cut  off  their 
hair  before  marriage,  and  consecrated  it  to 
some  god  or  goddess,  under  whose  protec- 
tion they  had  more  immediately  placed 
themselves;  and  all  virgins,  before  they 
could  enter  upon  that  state,  were  conse- 
crated to  Diana.  Previous  to  the  actual 
marriage  of  the  parties  contracted,  sacri- 
fices were  offered  up,  and  the  gall  of  the 
victim  was  always  thrown  behind  the  altar, 
intimating  that  anger  and  malice  should 
have  no  admission.  Among  the  Romans 
there  was  no  particular  age  determined  for 
marriage,  but  all  espousals  were  to  be  con- 
summated by  the  nuptials  within  two  years. 
The  man  always,  at  the  time  of  entering 
into  contract,  sent  a  plain  iron  ring  to  the 
woman,  as  a  pledge  of  affection.  The  an- 
cient Christian  church  laid  several  restraints 
upon  her  members  in  relation  to  marriage ; 
such  was  the  rule  forbidding  Christians  to 
marry  with  infidels  and  heathens :  another 
restraint  related  to  the  consanguinity  and 
affinity  prohibited  in  Scripture :  a  third  was, 
that  children  under  age  should  not  marry 
without  the  consent  of  their  parents,  guar- 
dians, or  next  relations:  and  another  was, 
that  there  should  be  some  parity  of  condi- 
tion between  the  contracting  parties.— —In 
conclusion,  we  must  notice,  that  according 
to  a  recent  act  of  parliament,  the  holy  rite 
of  marriage  has  in  this  country  been  made 
a  mere  civil  contract. 

MARS,  in  astronomy,  one  of  the  superior 
planets,  moving  round  the  sun  in  an  orbit 
between  those  of  the  earth  and  Jupiter. 
Mars  appears  to  move  from  west  to  east 
round  the  earth,  his  periodical  motion 
round  the  sun  is  in  887  days  nearly.  His 
apparent  motion  is  very  unequal,  and  he 
moves  about  bis  axis  in  little  more  than  one 
of  our  days  and  nights. 

MARSH,  a  tract  of  low  land,  usually  or 
occasionally  covered  with  water,  or  very 
wet  and  miry,  and  overgrown  with  coarse 
grass  and  sedges.  Land  occasionally  over- 
flowed by  the  tides,  is  called  a  salt  marth. 

MARSHAL,  in  its  primary  signification, 
means  an  officer  who  has  the  command  or 
care  of  horses ;  but  it  is  now  applied  to  offi- 
cers who  have  very  different  employments. 

Marshal  0/  the  King's  [Queen'*]  Bench, 

an  officer  who  has  the  custody  of  that  prison 
in  Southwark.  This  officer  is  obliged  to 
give  his  attendance,  and  to  take  into  cus- 
tody all  persons  committed  by  that  court. 

Marshal  of  the  Exchequer,  an  officer  to 

whom   that    court    commits    the   king's 

debtors. Field-marshal,  a  military  officer 

of  the  highest  rank. Earl  marshal,  the 

eighth  officer  of  state :  an  honorary  title, 
and  personal,   until  made   hereditary  by 

Charles  II.  in  the  family  of  Howard. In 

the  United  States  of  America,  a  marshal  is 
a  civil  officer,  appointed  by  the  president 


and  senate,  in  each  judicial  district;  an- 

.    lieriff  of  a 
land. 


swering  to  the  shei 


l  county  in  Eug- 


MAB/8HALLING,  in  heraldry,  is  the 
arranging  of  several  coats  of  arms  belong- 
ing to  distinct  families,  in  one  escutcheon 
or  shield,  together  with  their  ornaments, 
&c.  Also  the  disposing  of  persons  at  public 
solemnities  in  their  proper  places. 

MAR'SHALSEA,  a  prison  in  Southwark. 
A  court  originally  instituted  to  hear  and 
determine  causes  between  the  servants  of 
the  king's  household  and  others  within  the 
verge  of  the  court,  that  is,  within  twelve 
miles  round  Whitehall. 

MARSUPRA'LIS,  in  anatomy,  a  muscle 
/of  the  thigh  so  named  from  the  doubling  of 
its  tendons,  which  resemble  a  purse. 

MARTBL'LO  TOWERS,  a  number  of 
towers  erected  on  an  open  part  of  the 
Kentish   coast,  at   intervals  of  about  a 

Suarter  of  a  mile,  as  a  defence  against  the 
threatened  invasion  of  France  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Buonaparte.  They  are  circular, 
with  very  thick  walls,  and  bomb-proof  roofs. 
One  traversing  gun  was  mounted  on  each, 
in  working  which  the  men  were  secured  by 
a  lofty  parapet.  They  derived  their  name 
(though  corrupted)  from  Mortella,  in  Cor- 
sica, where  a  strong  tower  maintained  a 
determined  resistance  to  the  English  force 
in  1794.  These  towers  have  since  served  as 
stations  for  the  use  of  the  coast  blockade 
force. 

MARTEN,  in  zoology,  an  animal  of  the 
genus  Mustela,  or  weasel  tribe ;  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  the  beasts  of  prey  which  is 
found  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  a  small 
head,  an  agile  body,  and  lively  eyes.  These 
animals  are  very  destructive  to  poultry, 
eggs,  &c.;  they  also  feed  on  rats,  mice, 
moles,  and  sometimes  on  grain.  The  pine 
marten  (mustela  wuxrt'u)  inhabits  the  woods 
of  North  America,  and  is  much  esteemed 
for  its  fur,  which  is  used  for  trimmings. 
About  100,000  skins  of  the  animal  are  said 
to  be  annually  collected  in  the  fur  countries. 

MAR'TIN,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of  the 
genus  Hirundo,  which  forms  its  nest  in 
buildings. 

MARTINETS,  in  a  ship,  small  lines 
fastened  to  the  leech  of  a  sail,  reeved 
through  a  block  on  the  top-mast  head,  and 
coming  down  by  the  mast  to  the  deck. 
Their  use  is  to  bring  the  leech  of  the  sail 
close  to  the  yard  to  be  furled. In  mili- 
tary language,  a  martinet  signifies  a  strict 
disciplinarian. 

MARTINGALE,  in  the  manege,  a  thong 
of  leather  fastened  at  one  end  of  the  girths 
under  the  belly  of  the  horse,  and  at  the 
other  end  to  the  musrole,  passing  between 

the  fore  legs. Also,  a  sea  term  for  a  rope 

extending  from  the  jib-boom  to  the  end  of 
the  bum  kin. 

MARTLETS,  in  heraldry,  little  birds  re- 
presented without  feet,  and  used  as  a  dif- 
ference or  mark  of  distinction  for  younger 
brothers;  to  put  them  in  mind  (as  it  has 
been  rather  quaintly  said)  that  they  are  to 
trust  to  the  wings  of  virtue  and  merit,  in 
order  to  raise  themselves,  and  not  to  their 
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feet,  they  having  little  land  to  set  their 
foot  on. 

MARTYR,  any  innocent  person  who 
niffera  death  in  defence  of  a  cause,  rather 
than  abandon  it.  In  the  Christian  sense 
of  the  word,  it  is  one  who  lays  down  his 
life  for  the  Gospel,  or  suffers  death  for  the 
sake  of  his  religion.  The  Christian  church 
has  abounded  in  martyrs,  and  history  is 
filled  with  surprising  accounts  of  their 
singular  constancy  and  fortitude  under  the 
most  cruel  torments  human  nature  was 
capable  of  suffering.  The  primitive  Chris- 
tians believed  that  the  martyrs  enjoyed 
very  singular  privileged:  that  upon  their 
death  they  were  immediately  admitted  to 
the  beatific  vision,  while  other  souls  waited 
for  the  completion  of  their  happiness  till 
the  day  of  judgment ;  and  that  God  would 
grant  chiefly  to  their  prayers  the  hastening 
of  his  kingdom,  and  shortening  the  times 
of  persecution.  The  festivals  of  the  mar- 
tyrs are  of  very  ancient  date,  and  may  be 
carried  back  at  least  till  the  time  of  Poly- 
carp,  who  suffered  martyrdom  about  the 
year  of  Christ  168.  On  these  days  the 
Christians  met  at  the  graves  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, and  offered  prayers  and  thanksgivings 
to  God  for  the  examples  they  had  afforded 
them  :  they  celebrated  the  eucharist,  and 
gave  alms  to  the  poor;  which,  together 
with  a  panegyrical  oration  or  sermon,  and 
reading  the  acts  of  the  martyrs,  were  the 
spiritual  exercises  of  tbese  anniversaries. 

MARTYROL'OGY,  a  catalogue  or  list  of 
martyrs,  including  the  history  of  their  lives 
and  sufferings. 

MA'SONRY,  that  branch  of  the  building 
art  which  consists  in  hewing  or  squaring 
stones,  Ac.,  and  of  properly  laying  them. 

MA'SONS,  or  Fbbb  awd  Accbftbo  Ma- 
sons, a  term  applied  to  a  fraternity  of 
great  antiquity,  and  so  called  probably  be- 
cause the  first  rounders  of  that  society 
were  persons  of  that  craft  or  occupation. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  they  are 
bound  by  an  oath  of  secrecy  not  to  reveal 
any  thing  that  passes  within  the  society, 
and  the  members  throughout  the  whole 
world  are  known  to  each  other  by  certain 
secret  signs.  Like  any  other  society  founded 
on  general  principles,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  well  organized,  it  has  at  particular 
times  been  subservient  to  the  production 
of  much  good,  and  at  others  of  much  evil, 
according  to  the  different  purposes  for 
which  it  has  been  employed;  and,  like 
every  other  society  of  any  magnitude,  it 
has  been  the  object  of  hyperbolical  enco- 
mium from  its  friends,  and  obloquy  from 
its  enemies.  It  professes  to  be  founded  on 
the  practice  of  social  and  moral  virtue,  and 
inculcates  "brotherly  love,  relief,  and 
truth." 

MASQUE,  a  theatrical  drama,  or  gorgeous 
histrionic  Spectacle,  much  in  favour  of  the 
courts  of  princes,  during  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  According  to  Rolinshed's  Chro- 
nicle, the  first  masque  performed  in  Eng- 
land was  in  1510,  in  the  first  year  of  Henry 
THIth's  reign.  Shakspeare,  as  well  as 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  have  frequently  in- 


troduced masques  into  their  plays.  James  I. 
carried  the  glory  of  the  masque  to  its  height. 
It  had  before  consisted  of  music,  dancing, 
gaming,  a  banquet,  and  a  display  of  gro- 
tesque personages  and  fantastic  dresses; 
but  it  now  assumed  a  higher  character, 
and  became  "  married  to  immortal  verse." 
Previously,  "their  chief  aim,"  says  Warton, 
"  seems  to  have  been  to  surprise  by  the  ri- 
diculous and  exaggerated  oddity  of  the  vi- 
sors, and  the  singularity  and  splendour  of 
the  dresses/'— -In  architecture,  certain 
pieces  of  sculpture  representing  hideous 
forms,  which  serve  to  fill  up  vacant  spaces. 

MASQUERADE,  an  exhibition  in  which 
persons,  wearing  masks,  meet  together,  and 
represent  different  characters. 

MASS,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  the  prayers 
and  ceremonies  used  at  the  celebration  of 
the  eucharist ;  or,  in  other  words,  conse- 
crating the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  and  offering  them,  so  tran- 
substantiated, as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for 
the  quick  and  the  dead.  As  the  mass  is 
believed  to  be  a  representation  of  the  pas- 
sion-of  our  blessed  Saviour,  so  every  action 
of  the  priest,  and  every  particular  part  of 
the  service,  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the 

S articular  circumstances  of  his  passion  and 
eath.  The  general  division  of  masses  con- 
sists in  high  and  low ;  kiah  man  is  sung 
by  the  choristers,  and  celebrated  with  the 
assistance  of  a  deacon  and  sub-deacon ;  low 
matte*  are  those  in  which  the  prayers  are 
barely  rehearsed  without  singing.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  different  or  occa- 
sional masses  in  the  Romish  church,  many 
of  which  have  nothing  peculiar  but  the 
name :  such  are  the  masses  of  the  saints, 

&c. Matt  priett,  the  name  for  priests 

who  are  kept  in  chantries  or  at  particular 
altars,  to  say  so  many  masses  for  the  souls 
of  the  deceased. 

MAS'8ACRB,  the  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter of  human  beings,  without  authority  or  ne- 
cessity, and  without  forms  civil  or  military. 

MAS'SETER,in  anatomy,  a  muscle  which 
has  its  origin  in  the  lower  and  interior  part 
of  the  juffum.  and  its  end  at  the  external 
superficies  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

MASSIVE,  in  mineralogy,  having  a  crys- 
taline  structure,  but  not  a  regular  form. 

Among  buildjM,  mattivt  is  an  epithet 

given  to  whatever^!  particularly  heavy  and 
solid:  thus  a  massive  column' is  one  too 
short  and  thick  for  the  order  whose  capital 
it  bears,  &c. 

MASSO'RA,  or  MASO'RA,  a  critical  work 
amongst  the  Jews,  containing  remarks  on 
the  verses,  words,  letters,  and  vowel  points 
of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible.  The  Jew- 
ish rabbis  or  doctors  who  drew  it  up,  were 
called  Mattorita.  Before  that  time  the 
sacred  books  had  no  breaks  or  divisions 
into  chapters  or  verses:  and  in  consequence 
of  the  errors  which  had  crept  in  during  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  ascertain  and  fix  the  reading  of  the  He- 
brew text ;  which  they  did,  and  also  divided 
the  canonical  books  into  twenty-two,  and 
these  twenty-two  books  into  chapters,  and 
the  chapters  into  verses. 


"  THE   MARTTR'S   GLOBT  CBOWIfBB  THB   SOLDIEB's   FIGHT."—  UBTDBff. 


HB   IS   A  BAFPY   MAN    THAT   HATH   COT   TBS   MA8TBBX   AT   BOMB."— BF.   BALI.. 
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MAST,  a  Ions,  upright  piece  of  timber, 
raised  from  the  keet  through  the  deck  of  a 
vessel,  to  which  the  yards,  sails,  &c.  are 
fixed ;  the  whole  being  supported  by  an  in* 
genious  combination  of  ropes,  adapted  to 
ascend  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the 
sails.  The  mainmast  is  the  largest  mast  in 
the  ship,  and  in  large  ships  is  divided  into 
lower,  top,  and  top -gallant ;  the  foremast  is 
the  next  in  size,  standing  near  the  stem  of 
the  ship;  she  mizenmast,  the  smallest  of 
the  three,  stands  between  the  mainmast 
and  the  stern. 

MASTER,  in  law,  the  name  of  several 
officers  who  preside  in  their  several  depart- 
ments; as  Matter  of  the  faculties,  an  officer 
under  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
grants  licenses  and  dispensations. Mat- 
ter of  the  horse,  an  officer  of  the  crown,  who 
has  the  charge  of  the  royal  stud,  and  directs 
the  equerries  and  other  officers  attached  to 
that  part  of  the  regal  establishment.— 
Matter  of  the  armoury,  one  who  has  the 

charge  of  the  royal  armour. Master  of  the 

wardrobe,  an  officer  under  the  lord  chamber- 
lain,  who  has  the  care  of  the  royal  robes. 

Master  of  the  rolls,  a  patent  officer  for 

life,  who  has  the  custody  of  the  rolls  of  par- 
liament and  patents  which  pass  the  great 
seal,  and  of  the  records  of  chancery,  com> 
missions,  deeds,  &c.  In  the  absence  of  the 
chancellor  he  sits  as  judge  in  the  court  of 
chancery;  at  other  times  he  hears  causes 
in  the  Bolls-chapel,  and  makes  orders.— 
Masters  in  chancery,  assistants  to  the  lord 
chancellor  and  master  of  the  rolls.  There  are 
twelve  in  ordinary;  besides  extraordinary 
masters ;  of  the  former  some  sit  in  court 
every  day  during  term,  and  have  business, 
as  it  arises,  referred  to  them,  such  as  inter- 
locutory orders  for  stating  accounts,  and 
computing  damages,  and  the  like.  The 
masters  extraordinary  are  appointed  to  act 
in  the  country,  in  the  several  counties  in 
England,  beyond  ten  miles  distance  from 
London,  by  taking  affidavits,  recognizances, 
acknowledgments  of  deeds,  Ac.  for  the  ease 
of  suitors  of  the  court.— —Master  of  arts, 
the  second  degree  taken  up  at  Cambridge 
and  Oxford,  to  which  candidates  are  not 
admitted  until  they  are  past  seven  years 
standing.  In  the  foreign  and  Scotch  uni- 
versities this  is  the  first  degree. Master 

of  a  ship,  the  same  with*  captain  in  a  mer- 
chant-man ;  but  in  a  king's  ship  he  is  an  of- 
ficer who  inspects  the  provisions  and  stores, 
takes  care  of  the  rigging  and  ballast ;  and 
navigates  the  ship  under  the  directions  of 

his  superior  officer. Master  at  arms,  in 

a  king's  ship,  he  who  has  charge  of  the 
■mall  arms,  and  exercises  the  petty  offl- 

^MASTIC,  or  MASTICH,  a  solid  and 
transparent  resin,  of  a  pale  yellow  or  whitish 
colour,  principally  brought  from  the  island 
of  Chios,  in  drops  or  tears,  as  it  naturally 
forms  itself  in  exuding  from  the  mastic 
tree  (a  species  of  PistacioJ  about  the  size 
and  form  of  a  pea.  It  should  be  clear,  pel- 
lucid, and  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  well 
scented,  and  brittle.  In  medicine  it  is  used 
j  as  an  astringent  and  aromatic.    It  is  also 


used  as  an  ingredient  in  drying  varnishes. 
Mastic  is  consumed  in  vast  quantities  in 
Turkey,  and  is  there  used  as  a  masticatory 
by  women  of  all  denominations,  for  the 
purpose  of  cleansing  the  teeth  and  impart- 
ing an  agreeable  odour  to  the  breath. 

Asphalt U  Mastic,  is  a  compound  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  mineral  pitch,  which  is 
obtained  from  Pyrmont,  near  Seysell,  and 
brought  down  the  Rhone.  After  being 
roasted  on  an  iron  plate  it  falls  to  powder, 
in  which  state  it  is  mixed  with  about  seven 
per  cent,  of  a  bitumen,  or  mineral  pitch, 
found  near  the  same  spot.  This  appears  to 
give  ductility  to  the  mastic,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  only  one  per  cent,  of  sulphur  makes 
it  exceedingly  brittle.  The  powdered  as- 
phaltic  is  added  to  the  bitumen  when  in  a 
melting  state;  also  a  quantity  of  clean 
gravel,  to  give  it  a  proper  consistency  for 
pouring  into  moulds.  When  laid  down  for 
pavement,  small  stones  are  sifted  ou.  It  is 
so  elastic,  that  (according  to  the  account 

Siven  of  it  in  the  Railway  Magazine)  it  may 
e  considered  a  species  of  mineral  leather, 
on  which  the  sun  and  rain  appear  to  have 
no  effect. 

MAS  TIFF,  in  zoology,  a  variety  of  the 
canine  race,  having  a  large  head,  with  de- 

Eendent  lips  and  ears,  and  distinguished  by 
is  vigilance,  strength,  and  courage.  Eng- 
lish mastiffs  were  held  in  such  high  esti- 
mation at  Rome,  that  an  officer  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  breeding  them, 
and  sending  to  the  imperial  city  such  as  he 
thought  capable  of  sustaining  the  combats 
in  the  amphitheatre. 

MASTODON,  in  natural  history,  an  ex- 
tinct genus  of  mammiferous  animals  re- 
sembling the  elephant  and  mammoth,  but 
found  only  in  a  fossil  state.  There  are  no 
traces  within  the  period  of  tradition  or 
history  of  their  existence. 

MASTOID,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  for 
those  processes  of  bone  which  resemble  the 
nipple  of  a  breast. 

MASTOI/OGY,  that  branch  of  zoology 
which  treats  of  mammiferous  animals. 

MATADORE,  one  of  the  three  principal 
cards  in  the  games  of  ombre  and  quadrille, 
which  are  always  two  black  aces  and  the 
deuce  in  spades  and  clubs,  and  the  seven  in 
hearts  and  diamonds. 

MATE,  an  assistant  officer  to  the  captain 
of  a  merchant  vessel,  or  to  a  surgeon  on 
shipboard.  Large  ships  have  a  first,  second, 
and  third  mate. 

MATERIALISM,  the  doctrine  held  by 
those  who  maintain  that  the  soul  of  man  is 
not  a  spiritual  substance  distinct  from  mat- 
ter, but  that  it  is  the  result  or  effect  of  the 
organization  of  matter  in  the  body.  This 
theory,  however,  does  not  explain  how  mat- 
ter can  think,  and  how  physical  motion  can 
produce  mental  changes,  which  we  do  not 
observe  in  so  many  organic  beings.  In 
decided  opposition  to  materialism,  is  our 
I  consciousness  of  the  identity  and  liberty  of 
I  man,  which  would  be  annihilated  by  it, 
I  because  matter  is  governed  bv  the  neces- 
sity of  nature,  and  free  will  therefore  ex- 
cluded. 


THBBB  MASTIFFS  ABB  A  MATCH  BOB  A  BBAB,  AMD   FOCB  FOB  A  MOB. 
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MATERIA  MED'ICA,  a  term  used  to 
denote  all  those  substances  which  are  em* 
ployed  in  the  prevention  of  diseases  and 
the  restoration  of  health. 

MATHEMATICS  the  science  which 
treats  of  magnitude  and  number,  or  of 
whatever  can  be  measured  or  computed. 
It  is  divided  into  pure  and  epeeulative, 
which  consider  quantity  abstractedly;  and 
mixed,  which  treats  of  magnitude  as  sub- 
sisting  in  material  bodies,  and  is  conse- 
quently interwoven  with  physical  consider- 
ations.  Mixed  matkemattct  are  very  com- 
prehensive ;  since  to  them  may  be  referred 
astronomy,  optics,  geography,  hydrography, 
hydrostatics,  mechanics,  fortification,  navi- 

fation,  &c.  Not  only  all  objects  of  the 
odily  world,  but  also  time,  powers,  motion, 
light,  tones,  &c.  may  be  represented  and 
treated  as  mathematical  magnitudes.  Dr. 
Barrow  observes,  "that  the  mathematics 
effectually  exercise,  but  never  vainly  delude, 
nor  vexatiously  torment  studious  minds 
with  obscure  subtilties;  but  plainly  de- 
monstrate every  thing  within  their  reach, 
draw  certain  conclusions,  instruct  by  pro- 
fitable rules,  and  unfold  pleasant  questions. 
"While  they  inure  the  mind  to  a  constant 
diligence  in  study,  they  deliver  us  from  a 
credulous  simplicity,  fortify  us  against  the 
vanity  of  scepticism,  restrain  us  from  a  rash 
presumption,  and  perfectly  subject  us  to 
the  government  of  right  reason.  While  the 
mind  is  abstracted  and  elevated  from  sen- 
sible matter,  it  distinctly  views  pure  forms, 
conceives  the  beauty  of  ideas,  and  investi- 
gates the  harmony  of  proportions;  the 
manners  themselves  are  sensibly  corrected 
and  improved,  the  affections  composed  and 
rectified,  the  fancy  calmed  and  settled,  and 
the  understanding  raised  and  excited  to 
more  divine  contemplations/* 

MATINS,  the  first  part  of  the  daily  ser- 
vice, particularly  in  the  Romish  church. 

MATRA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  a  Roman  fes- 
tival celebrated  by  the  matrons,  in  honour 
of  the  goddess  Mater  Matula,  on  the  third 
of  the  ides  of  June. 

MAT'RASS,  or  Cucubbit,  a  long  straight- 
necked  chemical  glass  vessel  used  for  di- 
gestion and  distillation,  being  sometimes 
bellied,  and  sometimes  gradually  tapering 
into  a  conical  figure. 

MATRICB,  a  mould,  or  whatever  gives 
form  to  anything ;  as  in  printing,  the  mould 
or  form  in  which  the  type  or  letter  is  cast. 
——In  coining,  the  piece  of  steel  on  which 
are  engraved  the  figures,  arms,  &c.  with 
which  the  coin  is  to  be  stamped. 

MATRICULATION,  the  act  of  admit- 
ting any  person  to  be  a  member  of  an 
English  university. 

MATRIX,  the  bed  or  mould  of  earth,  &c. 
in  which  any  mineral  substance  is  found. 

MATRONA'LIA,  a  Roman  festival  in- 
stituted  by  Romulus,  and  celebrated  on  the 
calends  of  March,  in  honour  of  Mars.  It 
was  kept  by  matrons,  to  whom  presents 
were  made  by  the  men,  as  by  husbands  to 
their  wives,  &c.  Bachelors  were  entirely 
excluded  from  any  share  in  the  solemnity. 

MATROSS'.   Matrosses  are  soldiers  in  a 


train  of  artillery,  who  are  next  to  the  gun- 
ners, and  assist  them  in  loading,  firing  and 
sponging  the  guns.  They  carry  fire-locks, 
and  march  with  the  store  waggons  as  guards 
and  assistants. 

MATTER,  that  which  is  the  object  of 
our  senses,  the  distinguishing  property  of 
which  is  its  v««  inertia,  or  power  of  resist- 
ing any  attempts  to  make  it  change  its 
state.  Matter  is  usually  divided  by  philo- 
sophical writers  into  four  kinds  or  classes : 
solid,  liquid,  aeriform,  and  imponderable. 
Solid  substances  are  those  whose  parts 
firmly  cohere  or  resist  impression,  as  wood 
or  stone;  liquid*  have  free  motion  among 
their  parts,  and  easily  yield  to  impression, 
as  water  and  wine.    Aeriform  subst 


are  elastic  fluids,  called  vapours 

The  imponderable 


gases, 
as  air  and  oxygen  gas.  The  imponderable 
substances  are  destitute  of  weight,  as  light, 
caloric,  electricity,  and  magnetism. 

MATTH'EW,  or  Goepel  of  8t.  Matthew,  a 
canonical  book  of  the  New  Testament.  St. 
Matthew  wrote  his  gospel  in  Judca,  at  the 
request  of  those  he  had  converted,  and  it  is 
thought  he  began  it  in  the  year  41,  eight 
years  after  Christ's  resurrection.  It  was 
written,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all 
the  ancients,  in  the  Hebrew  or  Synac  lan- 
guage, which  was  then  common  in  Judoa : 
but  the  Greek  version  of  it,  which  now 
passes  for  the  original,  is  as  old  as  the 
apostolical  times.  St.  Matthew's  view  in 
writing  his  gospel,  was  chiefly  to  show  the 
royal  descent  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  repre- 
sent his  life  and  conversation  among  men. 

MATURANT,  in  pharmacy,  a  medicine 
or  application  to  a  tumour,  which  promotes 
suppuration. 

MAUL'STICK,  a  painter's  stick,  on  which 
he  rests  his  hand  when  he  paints. 

MAUND,  (in  arclueology)  a  great  basket 
or  hamper,  containing  eight  bales.  Also,  a 
weight  used  in  India. 

MAUN'DAY  THURSDAY,  the  Thursday 
in  passion-week,  or  next  before  Good  Friday. 
The  word  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived 
from  the  Saxon  mand,  a  basket ;  because  on 
that  day  princes  used  to  give  alms  to  the 
poor  from  their  baskets.  Others  think  it 
was  called  Maunday  or  Mandate.  Thursday, 
from  the  dies  mandati  (the  day  of  com- 
mand), the  command  which  Christ  gave  his 
disciples  to  commemorate  him  in  the  Lord's 
supper,  which  he  this  day  instituted;  or 
from  the  new  commandment  that  he  gave 
them  to  love  one  another,  after  he  had 
washed  their  feet  as  a  token  of  his  love  to 
them. 

MAUSOLE'UM,  a  general  designation 
of  any  superb  and  magnificent  monument 
of  the  dead,  adorned  with  rich  sculpture, 
and  inscribed  with  an  epitaph.  In  a  more 
confined  acceptation  it  signifies  the  pomp- 
ous monument  in  honour  of  some  emperor, 
prince,  or  very  illustrious  personage;  but 
it  properly  and  literally  signifies  that  par- 
ticular montment  built  by  Artemisia,  to 
the  memory  of  her  husband  Mausolus,  king 
of  Caria,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  This 
monument  was  so  superb  that  it  was  reck- 
oned one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 


MATTBB  IS   rgBCXIVBP   BT   US   ONLY.   Ill  AS  7AB  AS   II   AFTBCT8  \ 
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MAXIL'LA,  in  anatomy,  the  jaw-bone, 
which  is  either  the  maxilla  superior,  or  in- 
ferior. The  jaws  are  shorter  in  the  human 
frame  than  in  that  of  any  other  animal,  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body ;  and  this 
is  a  circumstance  that  adds  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  face.  The  maxilla  superior, 
or  upper  jaw,  is  composed  of  thirteen  bones, 
twelve  of  which  are  in  pairs.  The  maxilla 
inferior,  or  lower  jaw,  is  that  movable  bone 
of  the  head  which  contains  the  lower  series 
of  teeth. 

MAXII/LARY,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  what  belongs  to  the  jaw-bones,  as  the 
maxillary  arteries,  muscles,  veins,  &c. 

MAXIMUM,  in  mathematics,  the  great- 
est quantity  attainable  in  any  case :  opposed 
to  minimum. In  commerce,  the  highest 

Erice  of  any  article,  as  fixed  by  law  or  regu- 
ition.    _ 

?iT  WT'T,  established  proposition  or 
pr  fad    Tvhich  sense,  according  to 

popular  usage,  it  denotes  nearly  the  same 
as  ml  |     losophy  and  mathematics. 

Minima  are  self-evident  propositions,  and 
th«  principles  erf  all  science;  for  on  these, 
anil  definitions,  all  demonstrative  know- 
ledge depend*. 

y\  VT,  tin.-  list  a  month  in  the  year,  reck- 
oni  j:  fi.'.i.  J  Miary;  and  the  third,  begin- 
niof  v.  itii  Miltvu,  as  was  the  ancient  prac- 
tici  <if  Hi"  Hi. i Mans.  This  month  derives 
its  Mu  31  aia,  the  mother  of  Mercury, 

to  whom  they  offered  sacrifice  on  the  first 
day  of  it ;  and  on  the  4th  of  the  calends  of 
May,  the  Romans  held  their  Floralia,  or 
festival  in  honour  of  Flora.  Mr.  Borlase 
says :  "  May  customs  are  nothing  more  than 
a  gratulation  of  the  spring,  to  testify  univer- 
sal joy  at  the  revival  of  vegetation."  And 
Mr.  Douce  observes,  "  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  queen  of  May  is  the  legiti- 
mate representative  of  the  goddess  Flora, 
in  the  Roman  festival."  It  was  anciently 
the  custom  for  all  ranks  of  people  to  go  out  a 
maying,  early  on  the  first  of  May;  nor  is  this 
custom  wholly  extinct  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land at  the  present  day,  though  it  may  be 
accounted  somewhat  "  ungenteel."  Bourne 
tells  us  that  in  his  time,  in  the  villages  of 
the  north  of  England,  the  juvenile  part  of 
both  sexes  were  wont  to  rise  a  little  after 
midnight  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  and 
walk  to  some  neighbouring  wood,  accom- 
panied with  music  and  the  blowing  of  horns, 
where  they  broke  down  branches  from  the 
trees,  and  adorned  them  with  nosegays  and 
crowns  of  flowers.  This  done,  they  returned 
homewards  with  their  booty,  about  the  time 
of  sun-rise,  and  made  their  doors  and  win- 
dows triumph  in  the  flowery  spoil.— We 
need  not  inform  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  our  south-western  counties  (Hamp- 
shire more  especially),  that  among  all  the 
rustic  revelries  there  known,  the  village 
"  maying"  is  pre-eminent.  We  well  remem- 
ber what  happy  groupes  were  wont  to  as- 
semble on  such  occasions,  to  join  the  merry 
dance,  or  mingle  with  the  crowd  of  practi- 
cal jokers:  nay,  to  vividly  is  the  scene 
painted  on  the  retina  of  our  memory,  that 
had  not  the  incomparable  author  of  "  Our 


Village"  already  sketched  it  to  the  life,  we 
might  have  been  tempted  to  do  it  even  here 
—less  graphically  we  are  sure,  and,  in  all 
probability,  not  more  correctly:  so  without 
farther  preface,  we  introduce  it:—"  Here 
we  are  at  the  Green;  a  little  turfy  spot, 
where  three  roads  meet,  close  shut  in  by 
hedge-rows,  with  its  pretty  white  cottage, 
and  its  long  slip  of  a  garden  at  one  angle. 
I  had  no  expectation  of  scenery  so  com- 
pact, so  like  a  glade  in  a  forest ;  it  is  quite 
a  cabinet  picture,  with  green  trees  for  the 
frame.  In  the  midst  grows  a  superb  horse- 
chesnut,  in  the  full  glory  of  its  flowery  pyra- 
mids, and  from  the  trunk  of  the  chesnut 
the  May-houses  commence.  They  are  co- 
wwJ  ftfTrv,  1  -  -  m  uiiL|rh\  ,].-o- 
wted  with  garlands  and  treat  bunches  of 
floweri,  the  j^ayeit  that  bfciw — liliw,  Gnel- 
<  -,  tulips  stacks— bandog 

<kMvD_Likc  chandelier*  ann>nx  the  dnnrera; 
for  of  dfincert,  gay,  Ani'k-cjri  young  girls 
is,  straw  bonnet*  and  while  gum-us,  find 
their  lovers  in  their  Sunday  BLtir*,  tin'  May- 
housrj  were  full.  The  girls  had  mcEtly  the 
ltH'lii  ol"  extreme  youth,  and  danced  well  and 

Slltet))  like  ladies— too  in  neb  no.;  I  should 
«vc  hcen  ptad  In  *eo  (**•  elegauue  and 
murefttjuj-Mitnt ;  and  their  part  nrre,  though 
not  altogether  *io  graceftil.  ware  at  kuetsrans 
ami  ni  [Qiiitrcii-ut  as  tea]  gentlemen.  It 
was  quite  bin*  &  haU-futitn.  an  peel  tf  and 
almoflt  at  dull.  iJiitiid*  Wat  ne  hm.  It 
it  t  he  Olttsjile,  t  he  up  per  jral]  cry  tif  the  wurld, 
that  hem  (hut  pood  thing.  | There  Wfre  dbil- 
drru  laue,btuEfr  easing,  trying  to  cheat,  and 
belTjif  cheated,  fuuna  a&fcurje'bl  and  prsc- 
tura  vinidpr  fjf  oraii  pfi<  and  gisj  1; 

an-l  on  tin.1  Other  side  of  the  tree  lay  a  merry 


its 


at  all,  excluded  from  the  dance  by  the  dis- 

Sace  of  a  smock-frock.  Who  would  have 
ought  of  etiquette  finding  its  way  into 
the  May-houses  1  That  groupe  would  have 
suited  Teniers ;  it  smoked  and  drank  a  lit- 
tle, but  it  laughed  a  great  deal  more. 
There  were  a  few  decent  matronly  looking 
women,  too,  sitting  in  a  cluster;  and  young 
mothers  Btrolling  about  with  infants  in  their 
arms;  and  ragged  boys  peeping  through 
the  boughs  at  the  dancers ;  and  the  bright 
sun  shining  gloriously  on  all  this  innocent 
happiness.  Oh,  what  a  pretty  sight  it  was  I" 

MAY'-FLY,  in  entomology,  an  insect 
called  a  water-cricket,  which  turns  to  a  fly 
in  the  month  of  May,  and  is  used  as  a  bait 
in  fishing,  especially  for  trout. 

MAYOR,  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  city, 
who,  in  London  and  York,  is  called  lord- 
mayor.     [8ee  Common  Council.] 

MEAD,  an  agreeable  sweet  kind  of  wine, 
made  of  honey  and  water  boiled  and  fer- 
mented. 

MEAD'OW,  in  its  general  signification, 
means  pasture  or  grass-land,  annually  mown 
for  hay ;  but  it  is  more  particularly  applied 
to  lands  that  arc  too  moist  for  cattle  to 
graze  upon  in  winter,  without  spoiling  the 
sward.  In  America,  the  word  meadow  is 
applied  particularly  to  the  low  ground  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  consisting  of  a  rich 
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alluvial  Mil,  whether  grass 
vood  land, 
minerology,   con- 


land,  pasture,  tillage,  or  wood  land. 
MEAD'OW-OBE, 


choidal  bog  iron  ore. 

MEAirOW-SWEET,  in  botany,  a  plant 
of  the  genus  8piraa,  with  crumpled  leaves, 
something  like  those  of  the  ehn,  growing  in 
meadows.  Its  flower  expands  in  the  form 
of  a  rose.— — Meadow-rue,  a  plant  of  the 

genus    Thalictrum. Meadow-saffron,    a 

plant  of  the  genus  Colchicumu Meadow- 
saxifrage,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Peucedanum. 

MEAN,  a  middle  state;  called  arithmeti- 
cal, when  it  is  half  the  sum  of  two  ex- 
tremes ;  geometrical,  when  it  is  the  square 
root  of.  the  product  of  two  extremes;  and 
harmonical,  when  it  is  proportional  to  the 
sum  of  the  two  extremes. The  mean  dis- 
tance of  a  planet  from  the  sun,  in  astronomy, 
is  the  right  line  drawn  from  the  sun,  to  the 
extremity  of  the  conjugate  axis  of  the  ellip- 
sis the  planet  moves  in ;  and  this  is  equal 
to  the  semi-transverse  axis,  and  is  so  called, 
because  it  is  a  mean  between  the  planet's 
greatest  and  least  distance  from  the  sun. 

Mean  motion,  that  whereby  a  planet  is 

supposed  to  move  equally  in  its  orbit,  and 
is  always  proportional  to  the  time.— 
Meantime,  or  equal  time,  that  which  is  mea- 
sured by  an  equable  motion,  as  a  clock. 

MEASLE8,  in  medicine  (rubeola)  a  dis- 
order incident  to  children,  consisting  of  a 
fever,  attended  with  inflammation,  cough, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing.  Persons  of  all 
ages  are  liable  to  its  attacks ;  but  it  is  more 
common  in  young  children,  and  rarely  af- 
fects an  individual  a  second  time.  The 
symptoms  are  hoarseness,  cough,  drowsi- 
ness, and,  about  the  fourth  day,  an  eruption 
of  small  red  spots.  Even  when  violent,  the 
measles  are  not  often  of  a  putrid  tendency, 
although  such  a  disposition  sometimes  pre- 
vails. In  the  case  of  the  simple  measles, 
the  best  treatment  is  abstinence  from  food, 
and  the  use  of  mild,  mucilaginous,  sweet- 
ened drinks. 

MEAS'URE,  any  given  quantity  by  which 
the  length,  breadth,  thickness,  and  capacity 
of  other  things  may  be  estimated,  or  pro- 
portioned, for  the  ease,  convenience,  and 
regulation  of  trade  and  commerce.  For- 
merly,  every  province,  and  almost  every 
place  of  importance  had  its  own  measures, 
which  proved  a  most  perplexing  hindrance 
to  commercial  intercourse.  In  modern 
times  many  attempts  at  uniformity  have 
been  made  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  till  at 
length,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  which  came 
into  operation  Jan.  1,  1828,  the  standard 
London  measures  and  weights  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  standard  for  weights  and 
measures  throughout  the  realm.  This  act 
was  called  the  "  act  of  uniformity ;"  and  the 
system  thus  established,  the  Imperial  sys- 
tem.——Measure,  in  geometry,  any  certain 
quantity  assumed  as  one,  or  unity,  to  which 
the  ratio  of  other  similar  quantities  is  ex- 
pressed; thus  the  measure  of  a  line  is  the 
extension  of  a  right  line  at  pleasure,  which 
is  to  be  considered  as  unity,  as  an  inch,  a 

foot,  or  a  yard. Measure,  in  music,  the 

interval  or  space  of  time  which  the  person 


who  beats  time  takes  between  the  rising 
and  falling  of  his  hand,  in  order  to  conduct 
the  movement  sometimes  quicker  and  some- 
times slower,  according  to  the  music  or  sub- 
ject that  is  to  be  sung  or  played. Mea- 
sure, in  poetry,  a  certain  number  of  syllables 
metrically  measured. 

MECHANICS,  that  branch  of  practical 
mathematics  which  treats  of  the  effects  of 
powers  or  moving  forces,  and  applies  them 
to  machines  and  engines.  The  term  me- 
chanics is  also  equally  applied  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  equilibrium  of  powers,  more 
properly  called  statics,  and  to  that  science 
which  treats  of  the  generation  and  commu- 
nication of  motion,  which  constitutes  me- 
chanics, strictly  so  called.  The  knowledge 
of  mechanics  is  one  of  those  things  that 
serves  to  distinguish  civilized  nations  from 
savage.  It  is  by  this  science,  that  the  nt- 
most  improvement  is  made  of  every  power 
and  force  in  nature;  and  the  motions  of  the 
elements,  water,  air,  and  fire,  rendered  sub- 
servient to  the  various  purposes  of  life  :  for, 
however  weak  the  force  of  man  appears  to 
be  when  unassisted  by  this  art,  yet,  with 
its  aid,  there  is  hardly  any  thing  above  his 
reach.  It  is  distinguished,  by  8ir  Isaac 
Newton,  into  practical  and  rational  me- 
chanics ;  the  former  of  which  treats  of  the 
mechanical  powers ;  the  latter  of  the  whole 
theory  of  motion.  The  mechanical  powers 
are  six  simple  machines  to  which  all  others, 
how  complex  soever,  may  be  reduced,  and 
of  the  assemblage  whereof  they  are  all  com- 
pounded; these  are  the  simple  lever,  tbe 
wheel  and  axis,  the  pulley,  the  inclined 
plane,  the  wedge,  and  the  screw.  The  forces 
which  may  be  employed  to  give  motion  to 
machines  are  called  mechanical  agents,  or 
first  movers.  They  are  water,  wind,  steam, 
gunpowder,  and  the  strength  of  man  and 
other  animals.  Water  acts  by  its  weight, 
and  by  the  velocity  which  it  acquires  from 
falling,  in  consequence  of  its  weight.  Wind 
acts  by  its  volume  or  mass  and  its  velocity. 
Both  these  agents  are  variable,  and  both  act 
in  a  straight  line.  Heat,  as  given  out  by 
combustible  materials,  produces  steam,  or 
gas,  or  gives  motion  to  air  by  making  it 
lighter,  and  thus  causing  it  to  rise.  Steam, 
as  usually  employed,  generates  motion, 
which  is  alternately  in  one  direction  and 
the  opposite.  The  strength  of  animals  is 
commonly  made  to  act  upon  some  centre  of 
resistance,  by  drawing,  pushing,  or  press- 
ing, and  produces  variable  motions,  natu- 
rally in  a  straight  line,  but  often  in  a  curve. 
The  motions  or  pressures  produced  by  all 
these  agents  are  capable  of  being  com- 
pared  with  those  produced  by  weights. 
They  might  all  be  referred  to  a  common 
standard,  the  unit  of  which  should  be  the 
force  required  to  raise  a  given  weight  a 
certain  number  of  feet  in  a  given  line. 

MECHO'ACAN,  White  Jalap,  the  root 
of  an  American  species  of  Convolvulus,  from 
Mechoacan,  in  Mexico ;  a  purgative  of  slow 
operation,  but  safe. 

MECO'NIATE,  in  chemistry,  a  salt  con- 
sisting of  meconic  acid  and  a  base. Me- 

conic  acid,  an  acid  contained  in  opium. 
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MBD'AL,  b  piece  of  metal  in  the  form  of 
a  coin,  intending  to  convey  to  posterity  the 
portrait  of  some  great  person,  or  the  me- 
mory of  some  illustrious  action.  The  parts 
of  a  medal  are  the  two  sides,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  face  or  bead,  and  the  other  the 
reverse.  On  each  side  is  the  area,  or  field, 
which  makes  the  middle  of  the  medal ;  the 
rim,  or  border ;  and  the  exergue,  or  plain 
circular  space  just  within  the  edge :  and  on 
the  two  sides  are  distinguished  the  type,  or 


the  figure  represented,  and  the  legend,  or 
inscription.  Egyptian  medals  are  the  most 
ancient ;  but  the  Grecian  medals  far  excel  all 


others  in  design,  attitude,  strength,  and  de- 
licacy.. Those  of  the  Romans  are  beautiful, 
the  engraving  fine,  the  invention  simple,  and 
the  taste  exquisite.  They  are  distinguished 
into  consular  and  imperial :  the  consular  me- 
dals are  the  most  ancient,  though  the  copper 
and  silver  ones  do  not  go  farther  back  than 
the  484th  year  of  Rome,  and  those  of  gold 
no  farther  than  the  year  646.  Among  the 
imperial  medals,  a  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween those  of  the  upper  and  lower  empire. 
The  first  commenced  under  Julius  Cesar, 
and  continued  tUl  a.d.  260 :  the  lower  em- 
pire includes  a  space  of  nearly  1200  years, 
and  ends  with  the  taking  of  Constantinople. 
The  use  of  medals  is  very  considerable :  they 
often  throw  great  light  on  history,  in  con- 
firming such  passages  as  are  true  in  old 
authors,  in  reconciling  such  as  are  variously 
narrated,  and  in  recordiug  such  as  have 
been  omitted.  In  this  case  a  cabinet  of' 
medals  may  be  said  to  be  a  body  of  history. 
It  was,  indeed,  an  excellent  way  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  great  actions,  thus 
to  coin  out  the  life  of  an  emperor,  and  to 
put  every  exploit  into  the  mint — a  kind  of 
printing  before  the  art  was  invented.  Nor 
are  medals  of  less  use  in  architecture,  paint- 
ing, poetry,  &c. ;  for  a  cabinet  of  medals  is  a 
collection  of  pictures  in  miniature,  and  by 
them  the  plans  of  many  of  the  most  con- 
siderable buildings  of  antiquity  are  pre- 
served.  ImpreMtoju  o/  Medal*.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  very  easy  and  elegant  method 
of  taking  the  impressions  of  medals  and 
coins.  Melt  a  little  isinglass-glue  made 
with  brandy,  and  pour  it  thinly  over  the 
medal,  so  as  to  cover  its  whole  surface ;  let 
it  remain  on  for  a  day  or  two  till  it  is  tho- 
roughly dry  and  hardened,  and  then  taking 
it  off,  it  will  be  fine,  clear,  and  hard,  and 
will  have  an  excellent  impression  of  the 
coin. 

MEDAL'LION,  a  medal  of  an  extraor- 
dinary size,  supposed  to  be  anciently  struck 
by  the  emperors  for  their  friends,  and  for 
foreign  princes  and  ambassadors. 

MEDICINE,  the  art  which  treats  of  the 
means  of  preserving  health  when  present, 
and  of  restoring  it  when  lost :  an  art  that 
assists  nature  in  the  preservation  of  health 
by  the  use  of  proper  remedies.  It  is  founded 
on  the  study  of  man's  physical  and  moral 
nature,  in  health  and  in  disease.  It  has 
struggled  at  all  times,  and  continues  to 
struggle,  with  favourite  theories ;  and  has, 
with  the  slowness  which  marks  all  the  im- 
portant advancements    of  mankind,   but 


lately  emerged  from  some  of  the  prejudices 
of  many  centuries,  and  will  doubtless  long 
continue  subject  to  others.  Hippocrates, 
who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era,  is  the  earliest 
author  on  medicine  whose  writings  have 
been  preserved.  He  was  a  man  of  very  su- 
perior medical  acquirements,  and,  by  the 
consent  of  posterity  he  has  been  styled  the 
Father  of  Medicine. 

MEDIETAS  LIN'GILE,  in  law,  a  ury 
consisting  of  half  natives  and  half  foreign- 
ers, which  is  impanelled  in  cases  where  the 
party  to  be  tried  is  a  foreigner. 

ME'DIUM,  in  philosophy,  the  space  or 
region  through  which  a  body  in  motion 
passes  to  any  point.  Thus  ether  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  medium  through  which  the 
planets  move;  air,  the  medium  wherein 
bodies  move  near  our  earth ;  water,  the 
medium  wherein  fishes  live  and  move ;  glass, 
a  medium  of  light,  as  it  affords  a  free  pas- 
sag?  ;  and  we  also  speak  of  a  resisting  me- 
dium, a  refruct  ing  medium,  &c. Medium, 

in .  ■    .  san  or  middle  term  of  a  syllo- 

gism, being  on  argument  or  reason  for 

wbnS  i«  r  diiirm  or  deny  anything. Me- 

di*>„  blsa  a*  inites  the  means  or  instrument 
by  winch  anything  is  accomplished,  con- 
veyed, or  carried  on.  Thus  money  is  the 
medium  of  commerce;  bills  of  credit  or 
bank  notes  are  often  used  as  mediums  of 
trade  in  the  place  of  gold  and  silver;  and 
intelligence  is  communicated  through  the 
medium  of  the  press. 

MEDLAR,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Meapilut,  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
for  its  fruit,  which,  before  it  is  perfectly 
ripe,  has  an  excessively  austere  and  astrin- 
gent taste.  The  medlars  do  not  ripen  on 
the  tree,  but  are  gathered  in  autumn,  and 
kept  till  they  approach  a  state  of  decom- 
position before  they  are  considered  fit  to  be 
eaten. 

MEDUL'LA,  in  anatomy,  a  soft  oleagi- 
nous substance  contained  in  the  cavity  of 
the  bones.  The  marrow  of  the  bones,  which 
anatomists  of  many  ages  took  to  be  a  mere 
shapeless  and  irregular  mass  of  matter,  is 
found  in  reality  to  consist  of  a  number  of 
fine  subtile  fat  oleaginous  substances,  and 
of  a  number  of  minute  vesicles  of  a  membra- 
naceous structure,  in  which  it  is  secreted 
from  the  arterial  blood  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  fat  of  the  rest  of  the  body.—— Me- 
dulla cerebri,  the  soft  substance  of  the 
brain,  covered  externally  with  a  cortical 

substance  of  an  ashy  colour. Medulla 

oblongata,  is  the  lower  and  medullary  part 
of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  great  foramen  or  hole  in  the 
occipital  bone  of  the  cranium,  where  it 
gives  origin  to  the  spinal  marrow,  and  to 
the  nerves  of  the  brain.— —Medulla  epinalit, 
or  spinal  marrow,  is  a  continuation  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  of  the  brain.  It  is  in- 
cluded in  a  kind  of  bony  canal,  formed  by 
the  vertebra?,  and  in  this  is  continued  from 
the  head  to  the  extremity  of  the  os  sacrum. 

Medulla,  in  vegetable  physiology,  the 

pith  of  plants,  which  is  lodged  in  tho  centre 
or  heart  of  the  vegetable  body.  It  is  usually 
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of  a  pulpy  substance,  tolerably  firm  though 
rather  brittle,  as  may  be  observed  in  the 
branches  of  elder,  the  stems  of  rashes,  &c 

MEDU'SA,  a  genus  of  worms  of  the  or- 
der Mollusca,  or  animals  consisting  of  ten- 
der gelatinous  masses,  with  arms  extending 
from  the  lower  surface.  The  largest  are 
called  sea-nettles,  from  their  causing  a 
slight  and  tingling  redness  when  touched. 
They  are  supposed  to  constitute  the  chief 
food  of  cetaceous  animals,  and  most  of 
them  emit  a  vivid  phosphorescence  in  the 

water. Medusa' t  head,  a  name  given  by 

some  to  the  star-fish. 

MEERSCHAUM,  a  fine  sort  of  Turkish 
clay,  consisting  of  hydrate  of  magnesia 
combined  with  silex,  which,  when  first  dug, 
is  soft,  and  makes  lather  like  soap.  From 
this  clay,  pipes  are  made  in  Germany,  of 
various  forms.  It  assumes  a  beautiful 
brown  colour  after  it  has  been  used  for 
smoking  for  some  time. 

MEGATHERIUM,  an  extinct  animal, 
the  bones  of  which  are  found  in  a  fossil 
state,  chiefly  in  South  America.  It  has 
been  termed  the  Giant  Sloth ;  as  it  unites 
the  generic  character  of  the  sloth  tribe 
with  that  of  the  armadilloes,  and  its  sixe 
must  have  been  equal  to  a  rhinoceros. 

MELIS'SA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  14  Didynamia,  order  I  Gymno$permia. 
The  species  are  perennials,  and  include  the 
different  varieties  of  Balm. 

MEL'LITE,  a  mineral  found  first  in 
Thuringia.  It  is  of  a  honey  colour,  and  is 
usually  crystahzed  in  small  octahedrons. 

Mellitie   acid,   a  substance  procured 

from  mellite. 

MEL'ODRAME,  or  MEL'O  DRAMA,  a 
dramatic  performance  in  which  music  is 
intermixed;  or  that  species  of  drama  in 
which  the  declamation  of  certain  passages 
is  interrupted  by  music.  If  only  one  per- 
son acts,  it  is  a  monodrama ;  if  two,  a  ase- 
drama.  It  differs  from  the  opera  and  ope- 
retta in  this,  that  the  performers  do  not 
sing,  but  declaim,  and  the  music  only  fills 
the  pauses,  either  preparing  or  continuing 
the  feelings  expressed  by  the  actors.  Melo- 
dramas are  generally  romantic  and  extra- 
vagant. 

MEL'ODY,  in  music,  the  agreeable  ef- 
fect of  different  sounds,  ranged  and  dis- 
posed in  succession ;  so  that  melody  is  the 
effect  of  a  single  voice  or  instrument,  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  harmony. 
"  Melody,"  says  an  eminent  French  musi- 
cian, "  is  for  music,  what  thought  is  for 
poetry,  or  drawing  for  painting." 

MEL'OE,  a  sort  of  insect,  the  principal 
species  of  which  is  the  oil  beetle,  so  called 
because  on  being  handled,  it  exudes  from 
its  legs  drops  of  a  clear,  deep  yellow  oU  or 
fluid,  of  a  very  peculiar  and  penetrating 
smell.  They  are  nearly  allied  to  cantha- 
rides,  and  may,  if  necessary,  be  substituted 
for  them. 

MBL'ON,  in  botany,  a  plant,  of  which  the 
two  principal  species  are  the  musk-melon 
feueumia  meloj, aaA  the  water-melon  (eweumu 
eitrulluMj.  The  former  is  a  rough,  trailing, 
herbaceous  plant,  baring  rounded,  angular 


leaves,  and  yellow,  funnel-shaped  flowers. 
Though  originally  from  the  warmer,  parts 
of  Asia,  its  annual  root  and  rapid  growth 
enable  it  to  be  cultiv  ated  in  the  short  sum- 
mers of  northern  climates ;  but  the  flavour 
of  the  fruit  (which  is  sweet  and  delicious) 
is  much  heightened  by  exposure  to  a  hot 
sun.  The  water-melon  is  sweet,  cool,  and 
very  refreshing.  It  is  cultivated  to  a  great 
extent  in  all  warm  countries  of  both  conti- 
nents, and  even  in  high  northern  latitudes. 
It  serves  the  Egyptians  for  meat  and  drink, 
and  is  the  only  medicine  used  by  them  in 


MBM'BRANE,  in  anatomy,  a  broad, 
nervous,  and  fibrous  substance,  which 
serves  as  a  covering  for  different  parts  of 
the  body,  particularly  the  brain  and  the 
viscera.  The  membranes  differ  in  thick- 
ness, according  to  the  sn^allness  of  their 
fibres,  or  the  number  of  their  planes.  These 
particular  planes  are  termed  laraine,  and 
are  distinguished  into  internal,  external, 
and  middle.  Small  portions  of  membranes, 
especially  when  they  are  very  thin,  are 
called  pellicles ;  and  some  membranaceous 
lamina*  are  united  together  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  particular  substance,  composed 
of  these  pellicles,  and  called  the  cellular  or 
spongy  substance. In  botany,  a  mem- 
branaceous leaf  has  no  distinguishable  pulp 
between  the  two  surfaces. 

MBM'OIRS,  a  species  of  history,  written 
by  persons  who  had  some  share  in  the  trans- 
actions they  relate ;  answering  to  what  the 
Romans  called eommentarii  (commentaries). 
They  furnish  the  reader  with  interesting  in- 
dividual anecdotes,  and  often  expose  the 
most  secret  motives,  or  disclose  the  whole 
character  of  events,  which  may  be  barely 
hinted  at  in  books  of  general  history.  These 
qualities,  when  the  writer  is  to  be  relied  on 
for  his  veracity  and  judgment,  give  them  an 
advantage  over  other  kinds  of  historical 
writings,  since  they  satisfy  the  mere  reader 
for  amusement,  as  well  as  the  student ;  but 
when  undertaken  by  a  person  whose  love 
for  the  wonderful  is  greater  than  his  regard 
for  truth,  their  tendency  is  in  the  highest 
degree  pernicious.  The  French  appear  to 
excel  all  other  nations  in  the  characteristic 
and  piquant  memoirs ;  though,  among  a  mul- 
titude of  meagre  slip-slop  performances, 
which  have  of  late  years  issued  from  the 
English  press,  there  are  certainly  some  that 
contain  matter  of  sterling  value. 

MEM'ORY,  that  faculty  of  the  mind  by 
which  it  receives  ideas,  and  retains  the 
knowledge  of  past  events.  Its  strength 
may  be  greatly  increased  by  judicious  cul- 
ture. Attention  and  repetition  help  much 
to  the  fixing  ideas  in  our  memories :  but 
those  which  make  the  deepest  and  most 
lasting  impressions,  are  such  as  are  accom- 
panied with  pleasure  and  pain.  Without 
this  faculty,  the  whole  animal  world  would 
be  reduced  to  a  kind  of  vegetative  life,  such 
as  we  observe  in  the  lowest  classes  of  ani- 
mals; for  it  embraces  all  ideas  received 
from  the  senses,  as  well  as  those  of  an  ab- 
stract character;  all  feelings,  all  emotions. 
Ideas  received  from  objects  of  sense  are 
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sometimes  curiously  associated  with  others, 
so  that  the  recurrence  of  the  first  immedi- 


ately suggests  the  second.  The  cases  are 
more  striking,  of  course,  in  proportion  as 
the  organs  are  more  acute.  If,  for  instance, 


anything  very  agreeable  or  disagreeable 
happens  to  a  man  at  the  very  moment  of 
hearing  a  peculiar  sound,  or  eating  some- 
thing of  a  peculiar  taste,  the  recurrence  of 
this  sound  or  taste  involuntarily  awakens, 
in  some  organizations,  an  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable feeling.  Another  circumstance 
worthy  of  remark  is,  that  old  people  lose 
their  memory  for  recent  events,  but  retain 
a  lively  impression  of  the  events  of  their 
earlier  years,  which  shows  how  much  re- 
membrance is  influenced  by  the  liveliness 
of  the  original  impression.  It  is  remarkable 
also,  how  some  people,  in  consequence  of 
diseases,  particularly  nervous  fevers  and 
apoplexies,  lose  the  memory  of  everything 
which  happened  before  their  illness.  Many 
other  phenomena'  of  the  memory  might 
easily  be  adduced  did  our  limits  permit.—— 
Local  Memory,  among  orators,  is  but  the  as- 
sociating the  different  heads  to  be  handled, 
with  the  objects  before  the  speaker's  eyes; 
so  that  by  only  looking  around  him,  he  is 
put  in  mind  of  what  he  is  to  say.—; — Artifi- 
cial Memory,  signifies  the  association  of 
ideas  to  be  remembered  with  other  things 
in  well-recollected  order;  or  a  method  of 
assisting  the  memory  by  some  artificial  con- 
trivance, as  that  of  forming  certain  words 
the  letters  of  which  shall  signify  the  date 
or  era  to  be  remembered.  [See  MNEMO- 
NICS.] 

MEM'PHIAN,  pertaining  to  Memphis ; 
a  term  expressive  of  something  very  ob- 
scure :  a  sense  borrowed  from  the  intellec- 
tual darkness  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of 
Moses. 

MEMPHITES,  in  mineralogy,  a  stone 
found  at  Memphis,  in  Egypt,  which,  when 
levigated,  is  hud  on  the  parts  that  are  to 
suffer  by  cutting  and  burning. 

MEN'ACHANITE,  in  mineralogy,  an 
oxyde  of  titanium,  or  mineral  of  an  iron- 
grey  colour,  occurring  in  very  small  rounded 
grains,  imperfectly  lamellar,  and  of  a  glist- 
ening lustre ;  found  near  Menachan,  in 
Cornwall. 

MEN'DICANTS,  a  term  applied  to  seve- 
ral orders  of  monks  who  live  on  alms,  or 
beg  from  door  to  door. 

MENDO'SA  SUTU'RA,  in  anatomy,  a 
scaly  joining  together  of  bones,  as  in  those 
of  the  temple. 

MENIS  CUS,in  optics,  a  lens,  convex  on 
one  side,  and  concave  on  the  other. 

MENISPERM'IC  ACID,  in  chemistry, 
an  acid  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the 
menispermum  coceulas. 

MENTVER,  in  zoology,  a  small  animal 
found  in  Russia,  with  white  fur ;  or  the  fur 
itself. 

MENOL'OGT,  in  the  Greek  church,  a 
brief  calendar  of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  or 
a  simple  remembrance  of  those  whose  lives 
are  not  written. 

MEN'SA,  in  archaeology,  denotes  all  pa- 
trimony or  goods  necessary  for  a  livelihood. 


MENSA'LIA,  in  law,  such  parsonages  or 
spiritual  livings  as  were  united  to  the  tables 
of  religious  houses,  called  by  the  canonists 
mental  benefices. 

MENSA'RII,  in  Roman  antiquity,  officers 
appointed  to  manage  the  public  treasury. 

MENSO'RES,  in  antiquity,  those  officers 
who  were  sent  onward  to  provide  lodgings 
for  the  Roman  emperors  in  their  routes,  and 

to  the  domestics  who  waited  at  table. 

Mensores  frumentariue,  distributors  of  the 
corn. 

MENSTRUUM,  in  chemistry,  any  fluid 
or  subtilised  substance  which  serves  to  ex- 
tract the  virtues  of  a  solid  body  by  infu- 
sion, decoction,  &c.  Water  is  the  men- 
struum of  all  salts,  oils  of  resins,  acids  of 
alkalies  and  the  like :  all  liquors,  in  short, 
are  called  menstruum*  which  are  used  as 
dissolvents. 

MENSURATION,  the  art  or  process  of 
ascertaining  the  contents  of  superficial 
areas,  or  planes,  and  of  solids ;  it  is  also 
applied  to  determine  the  lengths,  heights, 
depths,  or  distances  of  bodies  and  objects. 
It  may  therefore  include  Longimetry,  or 
the  art  of  measuring  lines;  Planimetry,  or 
the  method  of  measuring  surfaces;  and 
Stereometry,  or  the  art  of  measuring  solids. 
The  mensuration  of  a  plane  superficies,  or 
surface,  lying  level  between  its  several 
boundaries,  is  easy :  when  the  figure  is  re- 
gular, such  as  a  square,  or  a  parallelogram, 
the  height  multiplied  by  the  breadth  will 
give  the  superficial  contents.  In  regard  to 
triangles,  their  bases  multiplied  by  half  their 
heights,  or  their  heights  by  half  their  bases, 
will  give  the  superficial  measure :  the  height 
of  a  triangle  is  taken  by  means  of  a  perpen- 
dicular to  the  base,  let  fall  from  the  apex 
or  summit.  The  contents  of  a  pillar  are 
easily  ascertained,  even  though  its  diameter 
may  be  perpetually  varying ;  for  if  we  take 
the  diameter  in  different  parts,  and  strike 
a  mean  between  every  two  adjoined  mea- 
surements, and  multiply  that  mean  area  by 
the  depth  or  interval  between  the  two,  the 
solid  contents  will  be  found.  Solids  having 
a  certain  degree  of  regularity,  may  be  easily 
measured :  thus  a  cube  is  computed  by  mul- 
tiplying first  its  width  by  its  length ;  then 
their  product  by  its  height :  so  that  a  cube 
measuring  four  feet  each  way,  would  be 
4  x  4—16  x  4—64,  which  is  the  meaning  of 
the  cube  root.  Solid  bodies,  or  areas,  gran- 
aries, hay-stacks,  &c.  come  under  the  rule 
laid  down  for  cubes,  Ac.  Those,  however, 
who  would  know  the  art  of  mensuration 
thoroughly,  must  of  necessity  make  it  their 
study.  Enough  only  has  been  shown  here 
to  describe  its  principles. 

MENTHA,  in  botany,  Mint,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  14  Didynamia,  order  1  Gym- 
nospermia.    The  species  are  perennials. 

MEPHITIC,  in  natural  history  and  che- 
mistry, a  term  equivalent  to  noxious,  pesti- 
lential, or  poisonous,  and  applied  generally 
to  vapours  of  that  description.  The  gases, 
now  called  hydrogen  and  azote,  are  by  some 
authors  styled  mepkitic  airs.  Carbonic  acid 
is  also  termed  mepkitic  acid. 

MERCATOR'S  CHART,   a   chart,   in 
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which  the  parallels  of  latitude  and  the  me- 
ridiaas  are  represented  by  straight  lines. 

MER'CHANT,  one  who  exports  the  pro- 
duce of  one  country,  and  imports  the  pro- 
duce of  another ;  or,  according  to  popular 


usage,  any  trader  who  deals  wholesale. 

MERCURY  (in  Latin,  hydrargyrum),  a 
mineral  or  metallic  fluid,  known  also  by  the 
name  of  quicksilver,  and  distinguished  from 
all  other  metals  by  its  extreme  fusibility, 
which  is  such  that  it  does  not  assume  the 
solid  state  until  cooled  to  the  89th  degree 
below  0  on  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  It 
ia  consequently  always  fluid  in  temperate 
climates.  Its  specific  gravity  is  twice  that 
of  iron,  and  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
metal,  except  platina,  gold,  and  tungsten. 
Mercury  is  not  only  found  in  cinnabar  and 
other  ores,  but  it  is  sometimes  met  with  iu 
its  pure  and  fluid  state,  lodged  in  the  acci- 
dental cavities  of  hard  stone.  It  penetrates 
the  parts  of  all  the  other  metals,  renders 
them  brittle,  and  in  part  dissolves  them. 
It  is  the  least  tenacious  of  all  known 
bodies,  for  its  parts  separate  into  more 
minute  ones  of  the  same  figure,  with  the 
smallest  force.  It  readily  combines  with 
gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  bismuth,  and  sine, 
and  on  that  account  is  usefully  employed  in 
the  silvering  of  looking-glasses,  making 
barometers  and  thermometers,  and  for  va- 
rious other  purposes.  When  very  pure, 
mercury  is  not  oxydized  at  the  common 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  but  may  be 
converted  into  an  oxyde  by  boiling.  A 
combination  of  oxyde  of  mercury  and  muri- 
atic  acid,  obtained  by  sublimation,  is  called 
muriated  mercury,  or  corrosive  sublimate. 
Calomel  is  composed  of  the  same  substances, 
but  with  a  larger  proportion  of  mercury. 
— — Mercury,  in  astronomy,  is  a  small  planet 
that  emits  a  bright  light,  though  on  account 
of  its  vicinity  to  the  sun  it  is  seldom  seen 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  It  never 
rises  so  much  as  two  hours  before  the  sun, 
nor  sets  «o  much  after  him.  Sometimes 
when  it  plunges  into  the  sun's  rays  in  the 
evening,  it  may  be  seen  crossing  the  sun 
under  the  form  of  a  black  spot ;  which  pas- 
sage is  called  the  transit  of  Mercury,  and  is 
in  reality  an  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
On  account  of  its  rapid  motion,  the  Greeks 
called  this  planet  after  the  name  of  the 
swift  messenger  of  the  gods,  and  represent- 
ed it  by  the  figure  of  a  youth  with  wings  at 
his  head  and  feet. 

MER'CY-SEAT,  in  scripture  antiquities, 
a  table,  or  cover,  lined  on  both  sides  with 
plates  of  gold,  and  set  over  the  ark  of  tbe 
covenant,  on  each  side  of  which  was  a 
cherubim  of  gold  with  wings  spread  over 
the  mercy-seat. 

MERIiriAN  (from  the  Latin  meridies, 
mid-day),  in  astronomy,  a  great  circle  of 
the  celestial  sphere  passing  through  the 
poles  of  the  world,  and  also  the  zenith  and 
nadir,  crossing  the  equinoctial  at  right 
angles,  and  dividing  the  sphere  into  two 
equal  parts,  or  hemispheres,  the  one  eastern 

and  the  other  western. In  geography, 

the  meridian  is  a  great  circle  passing 
through  the  poles  of  the  earth,  and  any 


given  place  whose  meridian  it  is ;  and  it  lies 
exactly  under,  or  in  the  plane  of  the  celes- 
tial meridian.  These  meridians  are  various, 
and  change  according  to  the  longitude  of 
places,  so  that  their  numbers  may  be  said 
to  be  infinite,  for  all  places  from  east  to 

west  have  their  meridians. The   first 

meridian  is  that  from  which  all  the  others 
are  reckoned,  which,  being  totally  arbi- 
trary, has  been  variously  chosen  by  dif- 
ferent geographers ;  but  most  nations  now 
assume  the  meridian  of  the  place  where 
they  live  or  the  capital  of  their  country,  or 
its  chief  observatory,  for  a  first  meridian, 
and  from  thence  reckon  the  longitude  of 
places,  east  and  west.  Thus  the  British 
reckon  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich ; 
the  French  from  Paris ;  the  Spanish  from 

Madrid,  &c. Meridian  of  a  globe,  is  the 

brazen  circle  on  which  it  turns,  and  by 
which  it  is  supported.  This  is  divided  into 
860  equal  parts,  called  degrees.  On  the  upper 
semicircle  of  the  brass  meridian  these  de- 
grees are  numbered  from  0  to  90,  or  from 
the  equator  towards  the  poles,  and  are  used 
for  finding  the  latitudes  of  places.  On  the 
lower  semicircle  of  the  brass  meridian  they 
are  numbered  from  0  to  90,  or  from  the 
poles  towards  the  equator,  and  are  used  in 

the  elevation  of  the  poles. Meridian  line, 

an  arch,  or  part  of  the  meridian  of  the 
place  terminated  each  way  by  the  horizon. 
The  exact  determination  of  this  line  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  all  cases  relating 
to  astronomy,  geography,  dialling,  &c.,  be- 
cause on  this  all  the  other  parts  have  their 
dependence.  Without  knowing;  the  me- 
ridian line  of  a  place,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  make  a  dial,  set  a  clock,  or  measure  de- 
grees on  the  earth's  surface.—— Magnetic 
Meridian,  is  a  great  circle  passing  through 
the  magnetic  poles,  to  which  the  needle  of 
the  mariner's  compass  conforms  itself.—— 
Meridian  altitude  of  the  tun  or  stars,  is  their 
altitude  when  in  the  meridian  of  the  place 
where  they  are  observed.  Or  it  may  be 
defined,  an  arch  of  a  great  circle  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon,  and  comprehended 
between  the  horizon  and  the  sun  or  star 

then  in  the  meridian  of  the  place. Me* 

ridional  distance,  in  navigation,  the  differ- 
ence of  the  longitude  between  the  meridian 
under  which  the  ship  is  at  present,  and  any 
other  she  was  under  before. 

MER'LIN,  in  ornithology,  'the  least  of 
the  hawk  kind,  but  much  resembling  the 


haggard-falcon. 


ER'LON,  in  fortification,  is  that  part 
of  a  parapet  which  is  terminated  by  two 
embrasures  of  a  battery. 

MER'MAID,  an  imaginary  or  fabulous 
creature,  which  seamen  have  described  as 
having  the  head  and  body  of  a  woman,  with 
the  tail  of  a  fish.  Mermen  also  have  been 
seen,  if  we  might  trust  the  same  authority. 
It  is  not,  however,  any  recent  fiction ;  an- 
cient writers  having  given  full  credence  to 
it.  Some  naturalists  regard  the  dugong,  a 
marine  animal,  to  be  the  mermaid  of  early 
writers ;  because,  of  all  the  cetacea  it  ap- 
proaches the  nearest  in  form  to  man ;  and 
when  its  head  and  breast  are  raised  above' 
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the  water,  and  its  pectoral  fins,  resembling 
hands,  are  visible,  the  dugong  might  easily 
be  taken  by  superstitious  seamen  for  a 
semi-human  being.  The  dugong  is  the 
only  animal,  yet  known,  that  grazes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  without  legs.  It  is  of 
the  form  and  figure  of  the  whale.  The  po- 
sition and  structure  of  the  mouth  enable  it 
to  browse  like  a  cow  in  a  meadow,  and  the 
whole  structure  of  the  masticating  and 
digestive  organs,  show  it  to  live  entirely  on 
vegetables.  It  never  comes  on  the  land,  or 
into  fresh  water,  but  frequents  shallow 
inlets  of  the  sea. 

ME'ROPS,  in  ornithology,  the  Bee-eater; 
a  genus  of  birds,  order  Pie*. 

MER'ULA,  (turdut  morula,  Lin.)  in  or- 
nithology, the  Blackbird. 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM,  in  botany, 
a  genus  of  plants,  class  12  Icoeandria,  order 
3  Polygyria,  The  species  are  perennials, 
and  consist  of  the  different  Fig-marigolds. 

MESENTERY, in  anatomy,  a  thick  fat 
membrane,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  in- 
testines; its  substance  composed  of  mem- 
branes, fat,  vessels  of  all  kinds,  and  a  num- 
ber of  glands.  In  the  upper  part,  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  three  superior  vertebrae  of 
the  loins ;  and  in  the  lower,  with  the  intes- 
tines, and  particularly  with  the/eiBiuintand 
ileum;  to  which  it  also  gives  their  outer 
coat.  The  uses  of  the  mesentery  are,  to  sus- 
pend, connect  tojrether.  and  retain  in  their 
due  place,  all  the  intestines ;  and  to  sustain 
the  sanguiferous  and  lacteal  vessels  of  the 
intestines. 

MES'LIN,  a  term  used  for  a  mixture  of 
various  kinds  of  grain. 

MESNE,  in  law,  a  lord  of  a  manor,  who 
has  tenants  holding  under  him,  though  he 

holds  the  manor  of  a  superior. Mesne 

Proceee,  an  intermediate  process  which  is- 
sues pending  the  suit,  upon  some  collateral 
interlocutory  matter.  Sometimes  it  is  put 
in  contradistinction  to  final  procett,  or  pro- 
cat  of  execution,  and  then  it  signifies  all 
such  processes  as  intervene  between  the 
beginning  and  end  of  a  suit. 

MEBOCO'LON,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of 
the  mesentery,  which,  having  reached  the 
extremity  of  the  ileum,  contracts  and 
changes  its  name;  or  the  portion  of  the 
mesentery  to  which  the  colon  is  attached. 
The  mesentery  and  the  mesocolon  are  the 
most  important  of  all  the  productions  of 
the  peritoneum. 

MES'OLITE,  a  mineral  of  the  zeolite 
family. 

MESOPTERY"GIOUS,  in  ichthyology, 
an  epithet  sometimes  applied  to  such  fishes 
as  have  only  one  back  fin,  and  that  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  back. 

MES'OTYPE,  in  mineralogy,  prismatic 
zeolite ;  a  mineral  divided  into  three  sub- 
species, fibrous,  zeolite,  natrolite,  and  mealy 
zeolite.  The  meeotype  is  said  by  some  wri- 
ters to  be  so  named  from  its  property,  when 
transparent,  of  doubling  images. 

MESS,  in  military  language,  denotes  a 
sort  of  ordinary,  or  public  dinner,  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  every  officer,  who 
takes  his  meals  there,  gives  a  certain  pro- 


portion of  his  pay.  In  a  British  military 
mess  room  the  young  subaltern  and  the 
veteran  field-officer  meet  on  equal  terms,  a 
soldierlike  frankness  prevails,  and  the  toils 
of  service  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  forgotten 
during  the  moments  devoted  to  social  hila- 


rity.—In  naval  language,  the  men  denotes 
a  particular  company  of  the  officers  or  crew 
of  a  ship,  who  eat,  drink,  and  associate  to- 


j,  wuu  cai,  uriiM,  sou  Maucuue  w 

gether :'  hence  the  term  metmate  is  applied 
to  any  one  of  the  number  thus  associated. 

MESSI'AH,  a  Hebrew  word  signifying 
the  anointed;  a  title  which  the  Jews  gave 
to  their  unexpected  great  deliverer,  whose 
coming  they  still  wait  for:  and  a  name 
which  Christians  apply  to  Jesus  Christ,  in 
whom  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Mes- 
siah were  accomplished.  Among  the  Jews, 
anointing  was  the  ceremony  of  consecrating 
persons  to  the  highest  offices  and  dignities ; 
kings,  priests,  and  sometimes  prophets  were 
anointed:  thus  Aaron  and  his  son  received 
the  sacerdotal,  Elisha  the  prophetic,  and  Da- 
vid, Solomon,  and  others,  the  royal  unction. 
The  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament,  which 
relate  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  are  very 
numerous,  some  of  which  may  be  found  in 
Gen.  iii.  15,  xlix.  10 :  Isaiah  vii.  14 :  Dan. 
ix.  25,  &c.  The  ancient  Hebrews  being  in- 
structed by  the  prophets,  had  very  clear 
notions  of  the  Messiah;  these,  however, 
were  changed  by  degrees ;  insomuch  that 
when  Jesus  Christ  appeared  in  Judea,  they 
ofatemt 


mporal  monarch, 
a  their  subjection 


were  in  expectation 
who  should  free  them  from 
to  the  Romans.  Hence  they  were  greatly 
offended  at  the  outward  appearance,  the 
humility,  and  seeming  weakness  of  our 
Saviour;  which  prevented  their  acknow- 
ledging him  to  be  the  Christ  they  expected. 

METAB'ASIS,  in  rhetoric,  transition ;  a 
passing  from  one  thing  to  another. 

METACARPUS,  in  anatomy,  that  part 
of  the  hand  between  the  wrist  and  the  fin- 
gers. The  inner  part  of  the  metacarpus  is 
called  the  palm,  and  the  other  the  back  of 
the  hand. 

METACH'RONISM,  an  error  in  chro- 
nology, by  placing  an  event  after  its  real 
time. 

METAL,  in  natural  history,  a  simple, 
fixed,  opaque  body  or  substance,  possessing 
a  peculiar  lustre ;  insoluble  in  water,  fusi- 
ble by  fire,  concreting  again  in  the  cold,  and 
either  malleable,  laminable,  (».  e.  extensi- 
ble under  the  rolling  press),  or  ductile. 
They  are  also  capable  when  in  the  state  of 
an  oxyde,  of  uniting  with  acids  and  forming 
with  them  metallic  salts;  mostly  fossil, 
sometimes  found  native  or  pure,  but  more 
generally  combined  with  other  matter ;  and, 
in  general,  readily  distinguished  by  their 
weight,  tenacity,  hardness,  opacity,  colour, 
and  brilliancy.  All  earths  are  believed  to 
be  combinations  of  some  metal  with  oxy- 
gen; and  when  exposed  to  the  action  of 
oxygen,  chlorine,  or  iodine,  at  an  elevated 
temperature,  they  generally  take  fire,  and 
combining  with  one  or  other  of  these  three 
elementary  dissolvents,  in  definite  propor- 
tions, are  converted  into  earthy,  or  sahnc- 
looking  bodies    devoid  of  metallic  lustre 
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and  ductility,  called  oxydea,  chloride*,  or 
iodide*.  Formerly  only  seven  were  known, 
or  only  seven  had  been  decomposed  from 
the  material*  with  which  they  were  mixed, 
and  these  had  been  discovered  owing  to 
their  being  sometimes  found  in  a  pure  state. 
Chemical  science  has,  however,  decomposed 
other  earths,  and  added  thirty-one  to  the 
number  of  metals,  some  of  them  more  cu- 
rious than  useful,  so  that  we  now  reckon 
forty-three.  Their  names  are  as  follows: 
1.  platinum ;  2.  gold ;  3.  silver ;  4.  palladium ; 
5.  mercury;  6.  copper;  7-  iron;  8.  tin;  9. 
lead;  10.  nickel;  11. cadmium;  12.  tine;  13. 
bismuth;  14.  antimony;  16.  manganese; 
16.  cobalt;  17-  tellurium;  18.  arsenic;  19. 
chromium ;  20.  molybdenum ;  21.  tungsten ; 
22.columbium;  23.  selenium;  24.  osmium; 
25.  rhodium;  26.  iridium;  27.  uranium;  28. 
titanium ;  29.  cerium ;  30.  potassium ;  31. 
sodium;  32.  lithium;  33.  calcium;  34.  ba- 
rium; 35.  strontium;  36.  magnesium ;  37. 
yttrium;  38.  glucinum ;  39.  aluminum;  40. 
sirconium;  41.  ailidum;  42.  thorinum;  43. 
vanadium.  Twelve  of  these  are  malleable, 
vis.  platinum  (or,  as  it  as  frequently  called, 
plattna),  gold,  silver,  mercury,  lead,  copper, 
tin,  iron,  sine,  palladium,  nickel,  and  cad- 
mium. The  following  sixteen  are  not  suffi- 
ciently tenacious  to  bear  extension  by  ham- 
mering, vis.  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth, 
cobalt,  manganese,  tellurium,  titanium,  co- 
lumbium,  molybdenum,  tungsten,  chro- 
mium, osmium,  iridium,  rhodium,  uranium, 

and  cerium. The   term   metalloid  was 

given  at  first  to  the  metals  which  have  been 
obtained  from  the  fixed  alkalies  and  some 
of  the  earths.  These  bodies,  having  been 
found  to  be  completely  metallic,  are  now 
classed  with  the  other  metals. 

METALEF8IS,  in  rhetoric,  the  conti- 
nuation of  a  trope  in  one  word  through  a 
succession  of  significations,  or  the  union  of 
two  or  more  tropes  of  a  different  kind  in 
one  word,  so  that  several  gradations  or  in- 
tervening senses  come  between  the  word 
expressed  and  the  thing  intended  by  it. 

METAL  LIC  VEINS,  in  mineralogy,  are 
fissures  which  traverse  the  earth,  as  veins 
do  an  animal  body,  separating  the  respec- 
tive rocks  or  strata,  and  filled  with  metallic 
ores,  crystalisations,  &c.  differing  from  the 
rock  in  which  the  vein  is  situated.  In  what 
manner  the  minerals  have  been  deposited 
in  these  receptacles, is  yet  considered  doubt- 
ful.   Some  fissures  appear  to  have  been  of 
great  extent,  taking  a  direction  nearly  east 
and  west ;  these  are  considered  the  richest 
mines,  and  are  worked  with  the  greatest 
profit;  thtf  are.  l)»  tnpiKHUHl  to  be  the 
oldest.     Others  again,    called    crn»    icias, 
1  ran  nearly  in  u  Mftfa  km.!  mmh  diraetJpn, 
'  and  arc  of  leu  importance  iLuntbe  former. 
|  "VThwLer  theac  rent*  have  been  fanned  by 
|  desLCfuUKiq,  hi*  uy  untural  convulsions  (per- 
I  hap*  by  both!',,  phutitophers  have  Out   yet 
determined.  Veins  diner  in  their  magnitude 
and  position;  some  vary  from  sixty  to  nne 
hundred  feet  wide  in  err  lulu  pari*,  and  nre 
not  more  than  ten  or  twenty  iuothrm  these 
are  commonly  filled  with  wW  in  pulled  wtin 
stud",  uiiicil  with  the  metal;  tit  1st r*.  are  tudy 


a  few  inches  wide.  These  veins,  considered 
as  fissures  or  rents,  are  not  perpendicular, 
but  incline  more  or  less,  and  are  open  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  20 
to  30  fathoms.  However,  these  are  not  the 
only  repositories  for  metals ;  there  are  other 
deposits  reverse  to  the  preceding,  which  are 
called  flat  or  pipe  veins,  where  the  solid 
rock  forms  the  roof  and  bottom  of  the  mine: 
these  are  irregular  in  their  direction  and 
magnitude,  and  appear  like  a  series  of  small 
caverns,  connected  with  each  other.  The 
top,  bottom,  and  boundaries  are  lined,  and 
sometimes  filled  with  spar,  lead  ore,  &c  and 
the  latter  is  met  with  in  nests,  filling  cavi- 
ties in  solid  limestone:  it  is  even  found  pe- 
netrating fossil  shells.  The  rocks  in  which 
these  veins  are  situated,  do  not,  on  analysis, 
contain  a  particle  of  the  metal  which  they 
enclose. Inconsiderable  veins,  which  di- 
verge from  the  principal,  are  called  alipa  ; 
and  Kuch  masses  of  ore  as  are  of  consider- 
able magnitude,  but  no  great  length,  are 
called  bellies  or  atock-worka. 

METALLOGRAPHY,  a  treatise  on  me- 
tallic substances. 

METALLURGY,  the  art  of  separating 
metals  from  their  ores,  comprising  the  pro- 
cesses of  ateaying,  refining,  and  tmelting ;  to 
which  is  sometimes  added  the  art  of  gild- 

"meTAMORPHOP'SIA,  in  medicine,  dis- 
figured vision,  or  a  defect  of  sight  which 
pauses  persons  to  see  objects  under  a  form 
different  from  the  reality. 

METAMORPH'OSIS,  the  changing  of 
something  into  a  different  form ;  in  which 
sense  it  includes  the<transformation  of  in- 
sects, as  well  as  the  mythological  changes 

related  by  the  poets  of  antiquity. By  the 

Metamorpkotee  of  Ineecte  is  meant  the  suc- 
cessive changes  through  which  they  pass 
from  the  egg  to  the  caterpillar,  or  larva 
;  state,  to  the  chrysalis,  pupa,  or  aurelia  stale, 
!  and  lastly  to  the  moth,  or  butterfly  form, 
|  wV<~n  Y.r-i-y  '-:rf  tV:r  tt  tU«™  J^ 
J      At  liT  A  PJlK  tt,  to  rbc i  i.n p.  i  »  1 1  ca- 

,  tiou  of  a  word  Ijj  some  ■>»  hrr  ■  di- 

nwr  it»f. onueeonnrof  "iiniiTiin  !i> .  ill  tyor 
rescmb lajjce  httwetn  lire  Ihh n^jef  i>  ;  thus, 
if  we  ewJL  a  hero  a.  Hen;  a  shrewd  ,'r  fry 
fellow  tfae;  a  miujiter,  i  ffttlm  "/the  atate, 
&C,  we  frpenk  mettifiKtrrim  iiy,     i  I .  nd 

Pilfti.r  r.l'r  rhl;    i  h'uni-N  s      ■•         I    '  of 

the  metaphor;  uoirlty  ibo*-*  iLc  original 
wit:  hot  metiphors  indulged  h\  merely  for 
the  sake  nf  wneiperted  centre*!*  frequently 
prove  more  nJlied  ftp  the  rttttubMfl  tan  the 
suhltm^,  and  ouglii  to  faf  hut  rarely  need. 

Al  ET APHTtftCi,  ihM  branch  of  philo- 
sophy tvbich  iqonin^  into  the  science  of 
mind,  or  eptriliiii)  exist  cuee.  Wit  it  reipect 
to  aniutikla,  it  like*  ihem  up  where  physi- 
ology leaves  ihcm;  jjijiI,  prmeeedJU  lr  higher, 
venturer  To  ipenk  of  Deity  itself  The  end 
of  thi*  vcience  it  the  tearch  of  pure  sod  ab- 
stracted truths  It  casta  a  light  upon  all 
the  etyect*  of  thought  rind  meditation,  by 
ranging  every  being  with  all  the  absolute 
and  r«dmiw;  jii-rJ'i.-i.'i  nina  nud  properties, 
modes  and  atreudAutn.  gilt,  iti  proper  r^nks 
or  chuwii  i  atid  thcr'jlij  n  diacouTH  the  *a- 
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now  relations  of  things  to  each  other,  and 
what  are  their  general  or  special  differences 
from  each  other ;  wherein  a  great  part  of 
human  knowledge  consists.  It  has  been 
very  pertinently  remarked  that  "a  man  who 
contemns  metaphysics  must  think  his  own 
nature  unworthy  of  examination.  Meta- 
physical inquiries,  indeed,  hate  often  been 
disfigured  with  overstrained  subtilty  and 
revolting  sophistry,  and  too  often  arbitrary 
analogies,  bold  comparisons,  and  unmean- 
ing mysticism  have  claimed  and  received 
homage  as  having  unlocked  the  long-hid- 
den truth;  but  the  same  has  taken  plaee 
in  regard  to  religion  and  politics,  and  all 
the  great  subjects  which  strongly  stir  the 
soul  of  man." 

METAPHRASI8,  a  bare  or  literal  trans 
lation  out  of  one  language  into  another. 

METAPLA8M,  in  grammar,  a  transmu- 
tation or  change  made  in  a  word  by  trans- 
posing or  retrenching  a  syllable  or  letter. 

METASTASIS,  in  medicine,  a  transla- 
tion or  removal  of  a  disease  from  one  part 
to  another,  or  such  an  alteration  as  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  solution. 

METATARSUS,  in  anatomy,  the  middle 
of  the  foot,  or  the  part  between  the  ankle 

and  the  toes. The  metatartal  bonet  are 

the  five  longitudinal  bones  between  the 
tarsus  and  the  toes. 

METATHESIS,  in  literature,  a  figure  by 
which  the  letters  or  syllables  of  a  word  are 

transposed. In  medicine,  a  change  or 

removal  of  a  morbid  cause,  without  expul- 
sion. 

METEMPSYCIICSIS,  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration,  which  supposes  that  the 
soul  of  man,  upon  leaving  the  body,  be- 
comes the  soul  of  some  other  animal.  This 
was  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  and  his  fol- 
lowers, and  such  is  still  the  prevailing  doc- 
trine in  some  parts  of  Asia,  particularly  in 
India  and  China. 

METEMFTOSIS,  a  term  in  chronology 
expressing  the  solar  equation  necessary  to 

Srevent  the  new  moon  from  happening  a 
ay  too  late,  or  the  suppression  of  the  bis- 
sextile once  in  134  years. 

METEOR,  in  natural  history,  a  transi- 
tory body,  or  semblance  of  a  body,  appear- 
ing in  the  atmosphere,  and  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  electric  fluid  upon  other  mat- 
ters. Meteors,  in  the  most  general  sense 
of  the  word,  may  he  reduced  to  four  classes 
— igneout  or  fiery  meteors,  including  fire- 
balls, falling  stars,  lightning,  and  St.  El- 
mo's fire ;  luminont  meteors,  as  the  aurora 
borealis,  zodiacal  light,  parhelia  or  mock- 
suns,  haloes,  &c. ;  aqveout  meteors,  as 
clouds,  rain,  hail,  snow,  &c;  and  aerial 
meteors,  as  wind  and  water-spouts.  It  will 
be  seen  that  these  phenomena  are  of  very 
different  natures,  and  owing  to  different 
causes.  The  only  connexion  oetween  them 
is  that  of  a  common  medium ;  and  we  there- 
fore refer  to  the  separate  articles  for  infor- 
mation concerning  them :  also  to  Elbc- 
tbicitt,  Meteobic  Stones,  Falun© 
Stars,  &c. 

ME'TEOROLITES,  METEOR'IC 
STONES,  or  Abbolitbs,  are  solid  semi- 


metallic  substances,  which  fall  from  the  at- 
mosphere. Although  the  descent  of  such 
bodies  had  been  long  reported,  the  fact 
was  treated  as  too  chimerical  for  belief 
until  within  these  few  years  past ;  but  all 
recent  accounts  of  such  phenomena  con- 
cur in  describing  a  luminous  meteor  mov- 
ing through  the  air  in  a  mora  or  leas 
oblique  direction,  attended  by  a  hissing 
noise,  and  the  mil  of  stony  or  semi- 
metallic  masses,  in  a  state  of  ignition. 
Although  they  have  fallen  in  very  different 
countries,  and  at  very  distant  periods,  when 
submitted  to  chemical  analysis,  they  all 
agree  in  component  parts ;  the  metallic  par- 
ticles being  composed  chiefly  of  nickel  and 
iron;  the  earthy,  of  silica  and  magnesia. 
The  hypotheses  to  account  for  these  visita- 
tions are  various  and  complicated;  some 
have  explained  them  to  be  earthy  matter, 
fused  by  lightning;  others  maintain  that 
they  are  the  offspring  of  terrestrial  volca- 
noes ;  and  others,  that  they  come  from  the 
moon.  [See  Falling  Stabs,  under  which 
head  a  more  detailed  account  is  given.] 

METEOROL'OGY.  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere. 
These  phenomena  may  be  classed  under  five 
distinct  heads,  vis.  the  alterations  that  oc- 
cur in  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere ;  those 
that  take  place  in  its  temperature;  the 
changes  produced  in  its  quantity  by  evapo- 
ration and  rain ;  and  those  which  arise  from 
electric  and  other  causes.— —M( 
borrows  from  chemistry  her  analysis  to 
termine  the  composition  of  the  air  itself, 
and  of  the  substances  which  it  contains, 
and  by  which  it  is  acted  upon;  the  manner 
in  which  the  different  processes  of  evapora- 
tion, freezing,  thawing,  Ac.  go  on,  and  how 
they  affect  the  state  of  the  atmosphere;  the 
action  of  these  invisible  agents,  light,  heat, 
electricity,  Ac,  and  their  tremendous  effects. 
From  physics,  meteorology  takes  the  me- 
chanical action  of  these  and  similar  powers 
and  substances,  the  weight  and  velocity  of 
the  air,  the  laws  of  the  reflection,  refrac- 
tion, and  motion  of  light,  &c  By  these  aids 
this  science  explains  the  formation,  fall,  or 
deposition  of  hail,  snow,  rain,  dew,  and 
frost ;  the  action  of  thunder  and  lightning; 
the  prevalence  and  properties  of  certain 
winds ;  the  nature  and  causes  of  meteors, 
&c.  All  this,  and  more,  is  to  be  carefully 
studied  by  every  one  who  would  keep  a  me- 
teorological register,  from  which,  if  care- 
fully attended  to,  a  body  of  maxims  may  be 
drawn  that  would  go.  far  to  dispel  a  host  of 
popular  errors  and  delusions,  and  make  the 
value  of  true  meteorological  science  mani- 
fest to  the  most  common  observer. 

METEOROM'ANCY,  a  species  of  divina- 
tion by  thunder  and  lightning,  held  in  high 
estimation  by  the  Romans. 

METEOROS'COPY,  that  part  of  astro- 
nomy which  treats  of  the  distance  of  the 
stars  and  other  celestial  bodies. 

METHEGL1N,  a  liquor  made  of  honey 
and  water  boiled  and  fermented,  often  en- 
riched with  spices. 

METH'OD,  a  suitable  and  convenient  ar- 
rangement of  things  or  ideas.  In  logic  and 
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rhetoric,  the  art  or  rule  of  disposing  ideas  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  easily  com- 
prehended, either  in  order  to  discover  the 
truth,  or  to  demonstrate  it  to  others.  Me- 
thod is  essential  to  science;  and  without 
method,  business  of  any  kind  will  fall  into 
confusion.  In  studying  a  science,  we  gene- 
rally mean  by  method,  a  system  of  classifi- 
cation, or  arrangement  of  natural  bodies 
according  to  their  common  characteristics  *, 
as  the  method  of  Bay,  the  Linnsan  method. 
The  difference  between  method  and  system 
is  this :  tyttem  is  an  arrangement  founded, 
throughout  all  its  parts,  on  some  one  prin- 
ciple :  "method  is  an  arrangement  less  fixed 
and  determinate,  and  founded  on  more 
general  relations. 

METHODIC  8ECT,  a  name  given  to 
certain  ancient  physicians,  who  conducted 
their  practice  by  rules  after  the  manner  of 
Galen  and  his  followers,  in  opposition  to 
the  empiric  sect. 

METH'ODIST,  a  term  originally  applied 
to  the  founder  of  a  sect  of  physicians  at 
ROme ;  next  to  a  religious  sect,  who,  in  the 
17th  century,  defended  the  church  of  Rome 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Protestants  ;  and 
now  used  to  designate  the  followers  of- Wes- 
ley and  Whitfield,  the  former  professing  the 
doctrines  of  Arminius,  and  the  latter  of 
Calvin.  [See  the  "Biographical  Treasury" 
for  the  lives  and  doctrines  of  these.] 

METON'IC  CY'CLE,  in  chronology,  the 
period  of  nineteen  years,  in  which  the  luna- 
tions of  the  moon  return  to  the  same  days 
of  the  month ;  so  called  from  its  discoverer 
Meton,  an  Athenian,  who  lived  about  400 
b.  c.  From  its  great  use  in  the  calendar, 
this  is  called  the  golden  number. 

METONYM'IA,  or  METONYMY,  in 
rhetoric,  a  figure  of  speech  whereby  one 
thing  is  put  for  another,  as  the  cause  for 
the  effect,  the  part  for  the  whole,  and  the 
like ;  as,  "  my  friend  keeps  a  good  table," 
instead  of  good  proritiont :  "  t  hat  boy  has  a 
clear  head,"  meaning  intellect. 

METOPE,  in  architecture,  the  interval,  or 
space,  between  the  triglyphs  of  the  Doric 
frieze,  which  among  the  ancients  used  to  be 
painted  or  adorned  with  carved  work,  re- 
presenting the  heads  of  oxen,  &c. 

METOPOS'COPY,  the  study  of  physiog- 
nomy. 

METRE,  in  poetry,  a  system  of  feet  com- 
posing a  verse ;  as  pentameter,  a  verse  of 
five  feet,  hexameter,  a  verse  of  six  feet,  &c. 
Metre,  in  commerce,  a  French  mea- 
sure equal  to  rather  more  than  thirty-nine 
inches,  the  standard  of  lineal  measure; 
being  the  ten  millionth  part  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  equator  to  the  North  Pole, 
as  ascertained  by  actual  measurement  of  an 
arc  of  the  meridian. 

METROCEL'IDES,  in  medicine,  marks 
or  blemishes  impressed  upon  the  child  by 
the  mother's  imagination. 

METROMA'NIA,  in  medicine,  a  rage  for 
composing  verses,  which  is  said  (upon  the 
authority  of  a  respectable  medical  work)  to 
have  once  seized  a  person  in  a  tertian  fever, 
who  was  otherwise  by  no  means  gifted  with 
poetical  powers,  but  who,  when  the  fit  waa 


off,  became  as  dull  and  prosaic  as  the  most 
unimaginative  of  human  beings  could  de- 
sire. We  apprehend  that  fits  of  this  kind 
are  more  frequent  than  the  public  have  any 
idea  of.  ^ 

METROFOLIS,  the  Capital  or  principal 
city  of  a  country  or  province ;  as  London 
or  Paris.  The  term  metropolis  is  also  ap- 
plied to  archiepiscopal  churches,  and  some- 
times to  the  principal  or  mother  church  of 
a  city.  The  Roman  empire  having  been 
divided  into  thirteen  dioceses,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  provinces,  each  diocese 
and  each  province  had  its  metropolis,  or 
capital  city,  where  the  pro-consul  had  his 
residence.  To  this  civil  division,  the  eccle- 
siastical was  afterwards  adapted,  and  the 
bishop  of  the  capital  city  bad  the  direction 
of  affairs,  and  the  pre-eminence  over  all  the 
bishops  of  the  province.  His  residence  in 
the  metropolis  gave  him  the  title  of  metro- 
politan. 

MEZ'ZANINE,  in  architecture,  an  entre- 
sole,  or  little  window,  less  in  height  than  in 
breadth,  serving  to  give  light  to  an  attic. 

MEZ'ZOj  in  music,  an  Italian  word  sig- 
nifying half.  Thus  mezzo  forte,  mezzo  piano, 
mezzo  voce,  imply  a  middle  degree  of  piano 
or  soft.    By  mezzo  toprano  is  understood,  a 

Eitch  of  voice  between  the  soprano  or  tre- 
le  and  counter-tenor. 

MEZZOTINTO,  a  particular  manner  of 
engraving,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 
drawings  in  Indian  ink.  To  perform  this, 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  copper  or  steel 
plate  is  furrowed  all  over  with  an  instru- 
ment made  for  the  purpose,  till  the  whole 
is  of  a  regular  roughness  throughout ;  so 
that  if  a  paper  were  to  be  worked  off  from 
it  at  the  copper-plate  press  it  would  be 
black  all  over.  When  this  is  done,  the 
plate  is  rubbed  with  charcoal,  black  chalk, 
or  black  lead,  and  then  the  design  is  drawn 
with  white  chalk  ;  after  which  the  outlines 
and  deepest  shades  are  not  scraped  at  all, 
the  next  shades  are  scraped  but  little,  the 
next  more,  and  so  on,  till  the  shades  gradu- 
ally falling  off,  leave  the  paper  white,  in 
which  places  the  plate  is  perfectly  burnish- 
ed. By  an  artificial  disposition  of  the 
shades,  and  different  parts  of  a  figure  on 
different  plates,  mezzotintos  are  printed  in 
colours,  so  as  to  represent  actual  paintings. 

MIAS'MA,  the  contagious  effluvia  of  any 
putrefying  bodies,  rising  and  floating  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  considered  to  be  noxious 
to  health.  One  of  the  most  powerful  cor- 
rectors of  miasmatic  effluvia  is  chloride  of 
lime. 

MI'CA  (called  also  talc,  glimmer,  and 
Muscovy  glaee),  is  a  mineral  of  a  foliated 
structure,  which  forms  the  essential  part 
of  many  mountains.  It  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  thin  laminae  adhering  to  each  other ; 
and  has  long  been  used  as  a  substitute  for 
glass,  particularly  in  Russia. 

MI'CA  H,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament,  written  by  the  prophet  Micah ; 
in  which  the  writer  censures  the  reigning 
vices  of  Jerusalem  and  Samaria,  and  de- 
nounces the  judgments  of  God  against  both 
kingdoms.    The  birthplace  of  our  Saviour 
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is  thus  designated  by  him:  "But  thou, 
Bethlehem  Ephrata,  little  among  the  thou- 
sands of  Judah,  out  of  thee  shall  come  forth 
a  ruler  in  Israel,  whose  generation  is  of 
old,  from  everlasting." 

MIC'AREL,  an  argillaceous  earth,  of  a 
brownish  or  blackish  red  colour,  commonly 
crystalized  in  six-sided  prisms. 

MICHAELMAS,  or  Featt  of  St.  Michael, 
a  festival  of  the  Romish  Church,  observed 
on  the  29th  of  September. 

MICROG'RAPHY,  the  description  of 
objects  which  are  too.  minute  to  be  seen 
without  the  help  of  a  microscope. 

MICROM'ETER,  an  astronomical  instru- 
ment fitted  to  telescopes  in  the  focus  of  the 
object-glass,  by  the  help  of  which  the  appa- 
rent magnitude  of  small  objects  is  mea- 
sured with  great  exactness. 

MICROSCOPE,  an  optical  instrument 
consisting  of  an  arrangement  of  lenses 
which  enables  the  observer  to  see  an  object, 
or  its  true  image,  nearer  than  with  the 
naked  eye,  and  magnified  accordingly.  The 
numerous  forms  of  microscopes  may  be  in- 
cluded under  the  heads  of  tingle,  compound 
refracting,  and  compound  reflecting  mi- 
croscopes. The  increase  of  apparent  mag- 
nitude obtained  by  the  employment  of  len- 
ses, is  proportioned  to  the  difference  of  the 
distance  of  an  object  from  the  lens  and  the 
distance  when  seen  without  its  assistance. 
This  latter  distance  (the  distance  of  dis- 
tinct vision  of  minute  objects  with  the 
naked  eye)  varies  in  different  persons,  and 
at  different  periods  of  life.  Some  authors 
adopt  ten  inches  as  the  standard  of  the  fo- 
cus of  the  eye,  under  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces, and  its  decimal  character  makes  it  a 

convenient  multiplier  or  divisor. Of  late 

diamonds  have  been  formed  into  lenses  in 
consequence  of  their  high  refractive  power, 
whereby  we  can  obtain  lenses  of  any  degree 
of  magnifying  power  with  comparatively 
shallow  curves;  and  as  the  dispersion  of 
colour  in  this  substance  is  as  low  as  in 
water,  the  lens  is  nearly  achromatic— 
The  tolar  microtcope  consists  of  a  common 
microscope  connected  with  a  reflector  and 
condenser,  the  former  being  used  to  throw 
the  sun's  light  on  the  latter,  by  which  it  is 
condensed  to  illuminate  the  object  placed 
in  its  focus.  This  object  is  also  in  the  focus 
of  the  microscopic  lens  on  the  other  side  of 
it,  which  transmits  a  magnified  image  of  it 

to  a  wall  or  screen. The  principle  of  the 

lucernal  microtcope  is  the  same,  except  that 
a  lamp  is  used  instead  of  the  sun  to  illumi- 
nate the  object. 

MIDDLE  AGE8,  a  term  used  by  histo- 
rians to  denote  that  period  which  begins 
with  the  final  destruction  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  ends  with  the  revival  of  letters 
in  Europe,  or,  as  some  writers  have  it,  with 
the  discovery  of  America;  *.  e.  from  the 
eighth  to  the  fifteenth  century.  In  general, 
it  may  be  said,  the  middle  ages  embrace  that 
period  of  history  in  which  the  feudal  system 
was  established  and  developed,  down  to  the 
most  prominent  events  which  necessarily 
led  to  its  overthrow. 

MIDSHIPMAN,  in  the  British  navy,  a 


sort  of  cadet,  whose  duty  it  is  to  second  the 
orders  of  the  superior  officers,  and  assist  in 
the  necessary  business  of  the  vessel,  either 
aboard  or  ashore.  No  person  can  receive  a 
commission,  without  having  served  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  in  the  royal  navy  in 
this  capacity,  unless  he  has  been  mate  of  a 
merchant-man.  and  experienced  years  of 
actual  service,  either  in  the  navy  or  in  the 
merchant  service. 

MID  SUMMER,  the  summer  solstice. 
The  24th  of  June  is  Midsummer-day,  which 
is  also  quarter  day. 

MIGRATION  OF  BIRDS,  the  annual 
passage  of  birds  from  one  country  to  ano- 
ther in  quest  of  provisions  and  mild  climate. 
Thus,  the  swallow  and  many  other  species 
migrate  into  southern  climates  during  our 
winter,  and  return  in  the  spring.  Some 
have  altogether  denied  the  existence  of 
migration,  because  they  could  not  under- 
stand how  migrating  birds  could  support, 
themselves  so  long  on  the  wing,  as  to  ac- 
complish their  journeys,  and  at  the  same 
time  live  without  food  during  their  voyage. 
These  difficulties,  however,  vanish  alto- 
gether if  we  attend  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
flight  of  birds.  Hawks  and  many  other 
birds  probably  fly  at  the  rate  of  150  miles 
an  hour ;  an  eider  duck  at  90  miles  an  hour: 
Sir  George  Cayley  computes  the  common 
crow  to  fly  at  nearly  26  miles  an  hour;  and 
Spallansani  found  that  of  the  swallow  about 
92  miles,  while  he  conjectures  the  rapidity 
of  the  swift  to  be  nearly  three  times  greater. 
Ornithologists  have  observed  that,  on  the 
old  continent,  birds  migrate  in  autumn  to 
the  south-west,  and  in  spring  toward  the 
north  east;  yet  the  courses  of  rivers  and 
chains  of  mountains  exercise  considerable 
influence  on  the  direction  of  their  flight. 
On  the  new  continent  the  points  of  direc- 
tion are  not  the  same.  Captain  Sir  E.  Parry 
has  satisfied  himself  that  the  birds  of 
Greenland  go  to  the  south-east.  It  is  re- 
markable, also,  that  the  young  of  certain 
species  do  not  make  the  same  journey  as 
the  old  birds ;  they  go  more  to  the  south,  so 
that  it  is  very  common  to  find,  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  only  the  young  birds  of  a  certain 
species,  whilst  the  older  ones  remain  more 
to  the  north.  In  other  species  the  females 
go  farther  south.  Mr.  White,  in  his  JVata- 
ral  History  of  Selbome,  says,  "  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  much  stress  may  be  laid 
on  the  difficulty  and  hazard  that  birds  must 
run  in  their  migrations,  by  reason  of  vast 
oceans,  cross-winds,  &c.;  because,- if  we 
reflect,  a  bird  may  travel  from  England  to 
the  Equator  without  launching  out  or  ex- 

Eosing  itself  to  boundless  seas — and  that 
y  crossing  the  water  at  Dover,  and  again 
at  Gibraltar." 

MILE,  a  measure  of  length  or  distance, 
which,  in  England,  contains  8  furlongs,  or 

1760  yards,  or  5280  feet. The  Roman 

mile  was  a  thousand  paces,  equal  to  1600 
yards  English  measure. 

MIL'IARY  GLANDS,  in  anatomy,  the 
small  and  infinitely  numerous  glands  which 

secrete  the  perspiration. Milimry-fever, 

a  malignant  fever,  so  called  from  the  erup- 
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tion  of  certain  pustules  resembling  millet- 
seeds. 

MILITIA,  a  body  of  soldiers,  regularly 
enrolled  and  trained,  though  not  in  constant 
service  in  time  of  peace,  and  thereby  dis- 
tinguished from  standing  armies.  In  Eng- 
land the  origin  of  this  national  force  is 
generally  traced  back  to  Alfred.  The  most 
characteristic  features  of  the  English  mili- 
tia at  present  are,  that  a  number  of  persons 
in  each  county  are  drawn  by  lot,  for  five 
years  (liable  to  be  prolonged  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  militia  being  drawn  out 
and  embodied),  and  officered  by  the  lord- 
lieutenants,  and  other  gentleman,  under  a 
commission  of  the  crown.  They  are  not 
compellable  to  leave  their  county,  unless  in 
case  of  invasion  or  actual  rebellion  within 
the  realm,  nor,  in  any  case,  to  march  out  of 
the  kingdom. 

MILK,  an  animal  fluid  peculiar  to  females 
of  the  class  mammalia,  secreted  by  pecu- 
liar glands,  and  designed  to  nourish  animals 
in  the  early  part  of  their  life.  This  fluid, 
which  is  only  produced  from  the  body  on 
occasion  of  suckling,  is,  notwithstanding, 
constantly  formed.  It  is  the  proper  sus- 
tenance of  the  animal  itself;  all  the  nutri- 
tive parts  of  food  being  formed  into  chyle, 
and  chyle  into  milk.  It  is  of  an  opaque 
white  colour,  a  mild  saccharine  taste,  and  a 
slightly  aromatic  smell.  When  this  fluid  is 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  it  undergoes 
spontaneous  changes,  and  is  resolved  into 
its  component  parts,  throwing  up  a  white, 
thick,  unctuous  eream  to  its  surface,  and  the 
milk  beneath  becomes  thinner  than  before, 
and  is  of  a  pale  bluish  colour.  The  con- 
stituent parts  of  milk  are,— 1.  the  aroma, 
or  odorous  volatile  principle,  which  flies  off 
when  it  is  fresh  milked  in  the  form  of  visible 
vapour ;  2.  water,  which  constitutes  the 
greatest  part ;  3.  bland  oil,  from  which  the 
cream  is  formed;  4.  curd,  which  is  the 
animal  gluten  that  coagulates;  6.  sugar, 
which,  with  the  water,  forms  the  scrum  of 
milk ;  6.  some  neutral  salts,  as  the  muriate 
of  potash  and  muriate  of  lime,  which  are 
accidental,  not  being  found  at  all  times,  nor 
in  every  milk.  Human  milk  is  very  sweet 
and  thin;  the  next  is  that  of  asses,  then 
that  of  mares,  then  of  goats,  and  lastly  of 
cows :  whence  it  is  prescribed  in  this  order 
to  consumptive  persons.  The  rennet  pre- 
pared of  the  juices  of  such  creatures  as 
chew  the  cud  being  mixed  with  milk,  coa- 

fulates  it  into  an  uniform  mass,  which  may 
e  cut  with  a  knife,  and  it  thus  sponta- 
neously separates  into  whey  and  curds. — 
When  milk  contained  in  wire-corked  bot- 
tles, is  heated  to  the  boiling  point  in  a 
water-bath,  the  oxygen  of  the  included 
small  portion  of  air  under  the  cork  seems 
to  be  carbonated,  and  the  milk  will  after- 
wards keep  fresh,  it  is  said,  for  a  year  or 
two ;  as  green  gooseberries  and  peas  do  by 
the  same  treatment. — Butter  and  cheese 
are  made  of  milk,  by  processes  not  neces- 
sary to  describe  in  this  place. 

MILL,  a  complicated  engine,  or  combi- 
nation of  machinery,  to  effect  purposes 
which  require  great  force.    The  force  em- 


ployed is  sometimes  water,  sometimes  wind, 
and  at  others  steam,  or  horses.  The  prin- 
ciple is  always  the  same ;  a  main  shaft  en- 
ters the  works,  to  which  wheels  with  cogs 
are  affixed,  and  the  power  being  the  con- 
trary of  the  velocity,  small  wheels  give  great 
power,  and  large  wheels  less  power;  other 
wheels  are  then  connected  with  these  in 
various  directions,  and  the  resulting  force 
applied  to  any  desirable  object.  When 
corn  is  to  be  ground,  large  stones,  cut  in 
grooves,  are  made  to  work  one  against  the 
other  in  such  manner  as  to  break  or  pulve- 
rize the  grain.  There  are  also  bark,  mills, 
paper  mills,  and  oil  mills,  which  operate  by 
the  force  of  percussion ;  also,  silk,  cotton, 
and  flax  mills,  which  perform  sundry  ope- 
rations ;  and  saw  mills,  which  revolve  cir- 
cular saws  with  great  energy  and  precision. 
MILLING,  a  process  in  coining,  which 
consists  in  stamping  the  coin  by  the  help 
of  a  machine  they  call  a  mill,  in  lien  of 
making  the  stamp  by  the  blows  Of  a 
hammer,  which  was  formerly  the  mode. 
This  mill  will  stamp  20,000  planchets  in  one 
day.  The  planchets  are  pieces  of  metal  with 
a  smooth  flat  surface  fit  to  receive  the  im- 
"  pression  intended  to  be  given  to  the  coin, 
and  are  of  a  proper  size,  thickness;  and 
weight.  By  fixing  them  in  the  mill,  be- 
tween the  two  dies,  or  steel  masses,  on 
which  the  figures  are  previously  engraved 
that  are  to  be  stamped  on  the  planchet,  the 
impression  of  both  is  received  at  one  pull. 

MILLENA'BIANS,  or  CHILIA8TS,  a 
name  given  to  those  who,  in  the  primi- 
tive ages,  believed  that  the  saints  will  one 
day  reign  on  earth  with  Jesus  Christ  a 
thousand  years.  The  former  appellation  is 
of  Latin  original,  the  latter  of  Grrrk.  The 
Millenarians  held,  that  after  the  roming:  of 
Antichrist,  and  the  destru  <<t  j.  1":  na- 

tions which  shall  follow,  there  eliali  be  a 
first  resurrection  of  the  just  uU>u<- ;  tlmt  all 
who  shall  be  found  upon  earth ,  both  [rood 
and  bad,  shall  continue  alhi.-  the  *>>oil,  to 
obey  the  just  who  are  risen  n»  ilinr  princes 
— the  bad  to  be  conquered  br  the  just, 
and  to  be  subject  to  them  -,  that  Jesus 
Christ  will  then  descend  from  heaven  in 
his  glory ;  that  the  city  of  Jerusalem  will 
be  rebuilt,  enlarged,  embellished,  and  its 
gates  stand  open  night  and  day.  The  Mil- 
lenarians founded  their  belief  on  the  Mosaic 
history  of  the  creation.  Considering  this 
history  as  a  prototype  of  the  fate  of  the 
world,  and  concluding  from  Psalm  xc.  that 
1000  years  make  with  God  one  day,  they 
beheld  in  the  six  days  of  creation,  6000 
years  of  terrestrial  labours  and  sufferings, 
and  in  the  seventh,  the  day  of  rest,  a  period 
of  1000  years,  in  which  the  reign  of  Christ 
should  be  established.  This  reign  of  1000 
years  is  usually  styled  the  millennium;  and, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  wild  vagary 
of  a  disordered  fancy  has  not  been  without 
its  advocates  and  expounders  eveu  during 
the  nineteenth  century ! 

MIL'LEFORE,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  li- 
tbophytes  or  polypi  of  various  forms,  which 
have  the  surface  perforated  with  little  holes 
or  pores,  or  even  without  any  apparent  per- 
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for  at  ion.    When  in  a  fossil  state  they  are 
termed  milleporitee. 

MILLET,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus  ' 
Milium,  of  several  species,  one  of  which  is 
cultivated  as  an  esculent  grain,  and,  when 
ground,  often  made  into  puddiugs. 

MILLIPEDE,  in  entomology,  an  insect 
having  many  feet;  a  species  of  Oniscus, 
called  the  wood-louse. 

MILL'-STONE,  or  BUHR'-STONE,  in 
mineralogy,  a  siliceous  stone,  occurring  in 
great  masses,  with  a  straight  fracture,  but 
not  so  brittle  as  flint,  though  of  the  same 
hardness.  It  is  feebly  translucent,  and  of 
a  grayish  hue.  Buhr-stones  constitute  a 
very  rare  geological  formation,  being  found 
in  abundance  only  in  the  mineral  basin  of 
Paris,  and  a  few  adjoining  districts.  It 
forms  a  part  of  the  freslrHvater  formation ; 
and  above  it  there  is  nothing  but  alluvial 
soil,  or  diluvial  gravel,  sand,  and  loam. 

MILT,  in  anatomy,  the  spleen,  a  viscus 
situated  in  the  left  hypochondrium  under 
the  diaphragm.  Also,  the  soft  roe  of  fishes, 
or  the  spermatic  part  of  the  males. 

MIME,  in  the  ancient  comedy,  a  person 
who  acted  any  character  by  mere  gestures, 
and  hence  denominated  pantomime. 

r.W"P'"-TS   inrTie^rir.  imitation  of  the 

ncc  nnd  f>eiiurn  of  another  person. 

MIMOSA,  or  the  Sentitire  plant,  so  call* 
ed  from  its  remarkable  property  of  receding 
from  tUe  much,  jiiiJ  jrnmii  *j«h-.  as  it  were, 
of  »ruruul  IH'c  nift  sensation;  tins  motion  it 

En-frirmv  by  rawing,  of  three  distinct  articu- 
tioDB,  \u.  uf  a  single  la*f  wilh  its  pedicle, 
of  the  pedicle  to  its  branch,  and  of  the 
brgpefe  N>  the  irunli  or  main  stem.  It  is 
also  the  nucne  uf  a.  numerous  trihe  of  plants, 
which  an  ail  tmtjur*  of  wwm  climates,  and 
belong  to  the  class  Fafyyamia,  order  Mo- 
nacia. 

MI'NA,  n  Grecian  coin,  indued  at  a  hun- 
dred drachms.  Sixty  uf  them  were  equiva- 
lent to  h  iflLent. 

MINARET,  a  round  lower  or  column, 
generally  surrounded  with  baloonies,  and 
erected  near  the  mosques  in  Mohammedan 
countries,  from  which  the  people  were  sum- 
moned to  prayers,  bells  not  being  in  use 
among  them. 

MIND,  the  intellectual  or  intelligent 
power  in  man.  "When  the  mind,"  says 
Mr.  Locke,  "turns  its  view  inward  upon 
itself,  thinking  is  the  first  idea  that  occurs ; 
wherein  it  observes  a  great  variety  of  modi- 
fications, whence  it  frames  to  itself  distinct 
ideas.  Thus  the  perception  annexed  to  any 
impression  on  the  body  by  an  external  ob- 
ject, is  called  sensation;  when  an  idea  re- 
curs without  the  presence  of  the  object,  it 
is  called  remembrance ;  when  sought  after 
by  the  mind,  and  again  brought  into  view, 
it  is  recollection ;  wnen  the  ideas  are  taken 
notice  of,  and,  as  it  were,  registered  in  the 
memory,  it  is  attention;  when  the  mind 
fixes  its  view  on  any  one  idea,  and  considers 
it  on  all  sides,  it  is  called  study." 

MINE,  a  cavity  under  ground,  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  minerals,  often 
very  deep  and  extensive.  The  descent  into 
them  is  by  a  pit,  called  a  shaft,  and  the  ex- 


cavations which  follow  the  mineral  sought 
are  called  the  workings.  There  are  mines 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  diamonds,  salt, 
alum,  antimony,  &c.  These  mines  are  mostly 
dug  through  various  strata  or  beds  of  sub- 
stances, of  which  the  interior  of  the  earth 
is  composed.  The  clues  by  which  mines 
are  discovered,  are  mineral  waters,  the  dis- 
colouration of  vegetables,  the  appearance 
of  pieces  of  ore,  or  metallic  sand,  or  various 

exhalations  from  the  soiL The  art  of 

mining  includes  the  scientific  knowledge 
requisite  for  opening  and  working  mines,  as 
well  as  preparing  ores  for  use.  The  latter 
consists,  in  the  first  place,  in  breaking  asun- 
der the  larger  pieces,  and  then  purifying 
them,  by  means  of  water,  from  the  earth 
which  adheres  to  them;  in  the  separation 
of  the  coarser  substances  from  the  finer,  by 
means  of  a  sieve  that  moves  up  and  down  in 
water ;  in  the  breaking  of  the  ore  in  stamp- 
ing nulls,  and  in  the  separation  of  the  finely 
interspersed  metal  from  the  stone  or  earth 
with  which  it  is  surrounded,  &c  It  also 
includes  the  final  purification  of  the  ore,  by 
means  of  acids,  by  amalgamation,  by  fusion, 

&c. Mint,  in  the  military  art,  denotes  a 

subterraneous  passage  under  the  wall  or 
fortification,  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  it 
up  by  gunpowder.  The  fire  is  communi- 
cated to  the  mines  by  a  pipe  or  hose,  made 
of  coarse  cloth,  called  a  aaueitaon,  extending 
from  the  chamber  to  the  entrance  of  the 
gallery,  to  the  end  of  which  is  fixed  a  match, 
that  the  miner  who  sets  fire  to  it  may  have 
time  to  retire  before  it  reaches  the  chamber, 
or  place  where  the  powder  is  lodged.  The 
mines  of  a  fortress  are  called  countermine*, 
the  gallery  of  which  runs  under  the  covered 
way  along  the  outer  margin  of  the  fosse. 

MINERALOGY,  that  branch  of  natural 
history  which  makes  us  acquainted  with 
the  properties  and  relations  of  minerals, 
and  teaches  us  to  characterize,  distinguish, 
and  class  them,  according  to  their  pro- 
perties. 

MINERALS,  the  general  name  for  all 
metals  and  metallic  substances,  whether 
pure,  or  as  ores,  or  oxydes,  in  which  latter 
sense  it  includes  all  earthy  substances,  be- 
cause they  are  considered  as  oxydes  of 
metals.  Minerals  were  formerly  divided 
into  sahs,  earths,  inflammable  substances, 
and  ores;  a  division  which  serves  for  a 
general  distribution :  but  a  more  scientific 
arrangement  into  classes,  orders,  genera, 
species,  subspecies,  and  varieties,  has  been 
adopted  to  meet  the  more  precise  views  of 
modern  mineralogists.  Among  this  varied 
class  of  materials,  many  are  compounded  of 
such  principles,  and  formed  under  such 
circumstances  and  situations  in  the  earth, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  with- 
out having  recourse  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment. The  valuable  mineral  producta  of 
Britain  lie  in  the  northern  and  western 
sides,  the  other  sides  consisting  of  second- 
ary formations  and  alluvial  soil. 

MINERAL  WATERS  are  pf  various 
kinds,  but  generally  so  far  impregnated 
with  foreign  matter  as  to  give  them  a  sen- 
sible flavour  and  a  specific  action  upon  the 
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They  are  usually  divided 
into  four  classes :  acidulous  or  carbonated, 
■aline,  chalybeate  or  ferruginous,  and  sul- 
phureous. They  are  also  further  divided 
into  warm  (or  thermal)  and  cold,  as  well  as 
into  natural  and  artificial.  The  saline 
springs  consist,  in  general,  of  salts  of  soda 
*  lime,  or  of  magnesia  and  lime,  with 


carbonic  acid  and  oxyde  of  iron :  such  are 
those  of  Pyrmont,  Seidlitt,  Epsom,  &c. 
The  ferruginous  waters  hare  a  decided  styp- 
tic taste,  and  are  turned  black  by  an  infu- 
sion of  gall-nuts.  The  iron  is  sometimes 
in  the  state  of  an  oxyde,  held  in  solution  by 
carbonic  acid ;  sometimes  it  exists  as  a  sul- 
phate, and  sometimes  both  as  a  sulphate 
and  carbonate:  among  these  are  the  waters 
of  Spa,  Vichy,  Cheltenham,  Tunbridge,  ftc. 
The  acidulous  waters  are  characterised  by 
an  acid  taste,  and  by  the  disengagement  of 
fixed  air :  of  this  kind  are  the  waters  of 
Bath,  Buxton,  Bristol,  &c.  The  sulphureous 
waters  are  easily  recognised  by  their  dis- 
agreeable smell,  their  property  of  tarnish- 
ing silver  and  copper,  sc. :  of  this  class  are 
the  waters  of  Aix-ta-Chapelle,  Harrowgate, 
and  numerous  others. — The  artificial  mine- 
ral waters  are  produced  in  the  laboratories 
of  the  chemists,  and  are  either  merely  imi- 
tations of  the  natural  waters,  or  composed 
of  different  ingredients,  so  as  to  form  com- 
pounds, valuable  for  medicinal  purposes, 
but  not  known  to  exist  in  nature. 

MINERVA'LIA,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
festivals  celebrated  in  honour  of  Minerva, 
in  the  month  of  March ;  at  which  time  the 
scholars  had  a  vacation,  and  usually  made  a 
present  to  their  masters,  called  from  this 
festival  minerval. 

MIN'IATUBE,  a  small  painting  in  water- 
colours,  consisting  of  little  points  or  dots 
instead  of  lines  on  ivory,  or  some  other 
smooth  material,  and  used  in  taking  por- 
traits ;  also  the  portrait  itself. 

MIN'IM,  in  music,  a  note  equal  to  two 
crotchets,  or  half  a  semibreve. 

MIN'IMS,  a  religious  order  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  founded  by  St.  Francis  De  Paula, 
towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 

MINIMUM,  the  last  quantity  assignable 
in  a  given  case ;  opposed  to  maximum. 

MINING  COM'PANIES.  As  we  have 
elsewhere  commented  on  the  disastrous 
consequences  which  followed  the  various 
speculative  associations  that  sprung  up  in 
London  during  the  years  1824  and  1825,  we 
take  this  opportunity  of  inserting  (in  cor- 
roboration  or  what  we  have  written)  some 
valuable  observations,  by  Mr.  M'Culloch, 
on  the  "mining  companies"  of  that  period, 
as  forming  a  prominent  feature  in  the  po- 
pular delusions  which  were  then  so  rife  with 
ruin.  If  it  be  asked  why  we  attach  so  much 
importance  to  this  subject,  we  reply,  that 
the  motive  which  impels  us  to  speak  of  these 
"  doings"  is  not  merely  a  vain  desire  to  per- 
petuate the  remembrance  of  an  era  in  our 
commercial  history,  as  dishonest  as  it  was 
discreditable,  but  to  point  to  them  as  ad- 
monitory hints  of  what  may  reasonably  be 
expected  from  many  of  the  grand  projects 
which  still  court  the  eye  in  every  possible 


direction.  Look  at  the  public  prints ;  see 
what  magnificent  schemes  are  at  present 
afloat— what  magniloquent  advertisements 
are  daily  announcing  embryo  companies 
with  their  millions  of  capital  I  (flourishing 
on  paper) ;  and,  above  all,  observe  what  a 
sudden  transformation  takes  place  in  the 
living  representatives  of  all  this  patriotic 
enterprise— the  veriest  grubs  of  yesterday, 
now  fluttering  in  the  sun  a  busy  swarm  of 
gilded  butterflies.  "  The  mania  for  mining 
concerns,  which  raged  in  London  and  the 
empire  generally  in  1824  and  1825,  after  the 
opening  of  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  Spa- 
nish America  to  our  intercourse,  forms  a 
remarkable,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  dis- 
graceful era  in  our  commercial  history. 
Now  that  the  madness  is  past,  we  have  dif- 
ficulty in  conceiving  how  men  in  the  habit 
of  sober  calculation  could  be  led  to  enter- 
tain such  romantic  speculations,  and  to  pay 
such  high  premiums  for  shares  in  distant 
and  uncertain  undertakings.  We  may, 
therefore,  be  excused  for  appropriating  a 
page  or  two  to  the  history  of  an  infatuation 
hardly  second  to  that  which  led  to  the 
South  Sea  and  Mississippi  schemes.  These 
associations  were  formed  in  London  early 
in  1824,  and  during  the  spring  and  summer 
of  that  year  their  stock  or  shares  bore  only 
a  small  premium;  but  towards  the  winter 
it  began  progressively  to  rise,  to  the  surprise 
of  several  of  the  directors  t  seeing  that  it 
arose  less  from  any  favourable  intelligence 
of  the  mines  (for  the  account  from  Mexico 
merely  reported  the  arrival  of  the  English 
agents)  than  from  a  blind  ardour  and  spirit 
of  speculation  in  the  public — a  spirit  which, 
seeing  nothing  tempting  in  our  own  funds, 
or  in  those  of  continental  Europe,  directed 
itself  to  distant  objects,  and  particularly  to 
8panish  America.  It  appeared  as  if  our 
countrymen  were  about  to  reap  an  imme- 
diate harvest ;  to  lay  their  hands  on  a  trea- 
sure hid  for  ages.  America,  it  is  said,  had 
been  discovered,  in  one  sense,  above  three 
centuries ;  but  this  was  the  true  discovery, 
— the  effectual  access  to  its  resources. 
Every  new  contract  fora  Mexican  mine  pro- 
duced a  rise  in  the  shares  of  the  companies, 
as  if  this  fresh  undertaking  must  necessa- 
rily be  a  source  of  profit  to  the  others  I  And 
the  result  was,  that  in  January,  1825,  the 
premiums  on  the  shares  of  each  of  the  com- 
panies mentioned  above  exceeded  cent,  per 
cent.,  although  no  substantial  reason  could 
be  given  for  any  advance  whatever.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  imagined  that  this  rise  of 
price  was  occasioned  solely  by  the  competi- 
tion of  individuals  who  intended  to  continue 
to  hold  stock,  and  to  trust  to  the  dividends 
made  by  the  companies  for  a  return.  That 
this  was  the  case  in  the  first  instance  is 
speaking  generallytrue.  But  others,actuated 
by  very  different  views,  speedily  entered  the 
field.  A  peculiar  combination  of  circumstan- 
ces, at  the  head  of  which  must  be  placed  an 
almost  incredible  degree  of  ignorance  and 
folly  on  the  part  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  public,  spread  a  spirit  of  gambling 
among  all  classes.  Many  who  were  most 
eager  in  the  pursuit  of  shares,  intended 
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only  to  hold  them  for  a  few  days  or  weeks, 
to  profit  by  the  rise  which  they  anticipated 
would  take  place,  by  selling  them  to  others 
more  credulous  or  bold  than  themselves. 
The  confidence  of  one  set  of  speculators 
confirmed  that  of  the  others.  Meanwhile 
the  public  gullibility,  or  rather  its  indis- 
crinunating  rapacity,  was  liberally  adminis-  j 
tercd  to.  Compauy  after  company  was 
formed  without  any  previous  compact ;  in 
other  words,  without  any  foundation  what-  j 
ever  I  The  plan  was  to  fix  on  a  district  in  ! 
America,  understood  to  contain  mines ;  to 
form  a  company  bearing  the  names  of  such 
districts ;  to  obtain  a  first  payment  of  the 
shareholders,  and  to  send  out  agents,  or 
commissioners,  as  they  were  termed,  to  ' 
survey  the  district  and  engage  the  mines. 
Such  was  the  case  of  most  of  those  having 
the  names  of  districts  in  South  America, 
subjoined  to  the  present  statement ;  it  was 
the  case  also  of  the  Hispaniola  or  St.  Do- 
mingo companies,  formed  on  the  basis  of 
accounts  given  by  Dr.  Robertson  of  mines 
enough  in  the  island  some  three  centuries 
ago  !  and  yet  lawyers,  clergymen,  and  even 
the  nobles  of  the  land  were  candidates  for 
shares  in  these  miserable  bubbles,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  (in  which  luckily  most  of 
them  were  disappointed)  some  dupe  to  buy 
their  shares  at  a  premium  !" 

MIN'ION,  the  name  given  to  a  small  kind 
of  printing  type  (two  sizes  larger  than  the 
type  used  for  this  volume).  The  word  is  of 
French  origin  {mignon,  a  darling)  .and,  in 
its  usual  acceptation,  signifies  the  favourite 
of  a  prince,  on  whom  he  lavishes  undeserved 
favours. 

MIN'ISTER,the  pastor  of  a  church,  duly 
authorised  to  perform  religious  worship 
in  public,  administer  the  sacraments,  &c. 

In  politics,  one  to  whom  a  sovereign 

prince  intrusts  the  administration  of  the 
government;  as,  a  minuter  of  Hate;  the 
prime  minister ;  or  &  foreign  minister.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  words  minister*  and 
ministry  are  used  as  collective  names 
for  the  heads  of  departments  in  the  state, 
but  the  individual  .members  are  not  so 
designated.  In  their  separate  offices  they 
stand  thus :  1.  first  lord  of  the  treasury ; 
S.  lord  high  chancellor;  3.  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer ;  4.  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs;  5.  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonial  department ;  6.  secretary  of  state 
for  the  home  department ;  7.  president  of 
the  council ;  8.  lord  privy  seal ;  9.  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty;  10.  president  of  the  board 
of  control ;  11.  paymaster  of  the  forces ;  12. 
secretary  at  war;  and  13.  chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  prime  minister 
(who  is  generally  the  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury) is  the  one  who  receives  the  sovereign's 
order  to  form  a  ministry,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  appoint  men  of  his  own  sentiments  to 
fill  the  chief  offices.  Those  of  the  ministry 
who  are  peers  sit  in  the  house  of  lords;  the 
others  sit  in  the  house  of  commons,  iu  vir- 
tue of  being  elected  members,  which  is  in- 
dispcnsablc— —  Foreign  minister,  a  person 
sent  from  one  government  to  another,  and 
accredited  to  the  latter,  in  order  to  transact 


public  business  in  the  name  of  his  govern 

— lent.  [See  Ambassador,  andDiriOMAcr.] 

MIN'IUM,  the  red  oxyde  of  lead,  mo- 


ment. [See  Ambassador,  andDiriOMACT.] 
MIN'IUM,  the  red  oxyde  of  lead,  pro- 
cured by  exposing  this  metal  to  a  great  heat 


and  a  free  access  of  air.  It  contains  sol 
phate  and  muriate  of  lead,  oxyde  of  copper, 
silex,  &c 

MINK,  in  zoology,  a  quadruped  of  the 
genus  Mustela,  inhabiting  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  and  also  America.  It  can 
swim  and  dive  well,  and  is  generally  to  be 
found  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  it  preys 
upon  small  fish,  frogs,  rats,  mice,  &c  Its 
fur  is  fine,  but  not  very  valuable.  When 
irritated,  the  mink  exhales  a  fetid  musky 
smell. 

MINNESINGERS,  a  name  given  to  the 
German  lyric  poets  of  the  middle  ages,  on 
account  of  love  being  the  chief  subject  of 
their  poems,  the  ancient  German  word 
minne  being  used  to  denote  a  pure  and 
faithful  love.  After  the  fashion  or  the  Pro- 
vencal troubadours,  the  minnesingers  en- 
gaged in  poetical  contests  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  princes  and  ladies  of  the  court.  Some 
among  them  were  poor,  and  earned  their 
living  by  reciting  their  songs  from  court  to 
court;  but  most  of  them  sang  merely  for 
pleasure  when  their  swords  were  unem- 
ployed. 

MIN'NOW,  in  ichthyology,  the  name 
applied  to  several  species  of  small  fresh- 
water fish,  generally  of  the  genus  Cyprinus. 

MI'NOR,  in  law,  an  heir  male  or  female, 

under  the  age  of  twenty-one. Minor,  in 

logic,  the  second  proposition  of  a  regular 

syllogism. Minor,   m    music,    signifies 

less,  and  is  applied  to  certain  concords  or 
intervals  which  differ  from  others  of  the 
same  denomination  by  half  a  tone. 

MINOR'ITY,  in  law,  a  state  of  being  un- 
der age.  Also  the  smaller  number  of  per- 
sons who  give  their  votes  on  any  questions, 
particularly  in  parliament :  opposed  to  sta- 
jority. 

MINT,  in  British  history,  a  place  where 
the  national  coinage  is  performed.  In 
minting-,  or  mining  money,  the  tir?t  pr~~ sss 


into  pSales.  The  jjlmoa  nro  aftormiud  io»<ed 
thmujjLi  £i  tltifiinii-i.-nivicirr  Ijj  *|iaeh  their 
thickset)  i*  rernlated.  They  arc  nciM .  n  ith 
the  ne»L-Unct:  ut'  an  instrument  enlli'd  a 
trci>ntircul  imu  planclieia,  or  nrtniar  ptoses. 
The  planch  i:ta  ara  thun  d  til?  migrhftl  J  itud, 
beii;_-  li'iilrji.1  nnd  hiffldie  clean,  omityed  to 
the  null,  lif  u  iinzli  tLtir  tdpes  nnfl  iiim-lrad. 
Tin-  i.  ■uhl'  t.^rhlu*  4jf  thfl  ItoyalNint 
of  London  is>tj>iLt  paiuemtil  a  nviMtrrpiece 
of  iLRvlinnienl  tkilk  iind  Hni-iuiiJinahin.  It 
was  nrccfed  in  IHH,  under  the  directum  of 
the  inventor*  Mr.  Jltmltiin;  aiui  hni  since 
been  litijit  in  almnsl  cumtnut  employment. 
Culm,  of  sufficient  thickiioas,  soanatiines 
receive  EuicripLiunA  uu  thrir  trtae*;  but 
otbrri  i*ulv  a  mwM  putter^  cmiLinuDly 
called  (In*  milting*  TLif  i-uijikif-njlll  biaiuds 
the  effigy,  ■v"ij»Ijii1j  nr  Legend  rensiin.il  ■  3  bis 
marhine  is'  ro  ciptil.  iti"tis,  I  nut  t  unity 
thoutand  plrnc-Lcci  umjr  be  slaunird  in  a 
da.  .  "  1   ■■  un  .     '■  •  '       which  it  -  i    ble 
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machine  require*,"  says  Dr.Ure,  "is  that 
of  a  little  boy,  who  stands  in  a  sunk  place 
before  the  press,  and  always  keeps  the  tube 
full  of  blanks.  He  has  two  strings,  one  of 
which,  when  pulled,  will  put  the  press  in 
motion  by  the  concealed  mechanism  in  the 
apartment  above;  and  the  other  string, 
when  snatched,  stops  the  press.  This  coin- 
ing operation  goes  on  at  the  rate  of  60  or 
70  strokes  per  minute;  and  with  very  few 
interruptions  during  the  whole  day.  The 
press-room  at  the  Royal  Mint  contains 
eight  machines,  all  supported  on  the  same 
stone  base;  and  the  iron  beams  between 
the  columns  serve  equally  for  the  presses 
on  each  side.  The  whole  has  therefore  a 
magnificent  appearance.  The  eight  presses 
wUl  strike  more  than  19,000  coins  in  an 
hour,  with  only  a  child  to  supply  each.'* 

MINT,  or  MENTHA,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  herbaceous  plants,  whose  roots  are  pe- 
rennial, used  for  culinary  and  medicinal 
purposes.  There  are  nineteen  species,  all 
of  which  contain  much  essential  oil,  and 
have  an  agreeable  odour.  To  the  taste 
they  are  bitter,  aromatic,  and  pungent. 
The  mentka  piperita,  or  peppermint,  is  the 
most  powerful,  and,  on  this  account,  is 
most  generally  employed  in  medicine.  The 
meniha  viridu,  or  spearmint,  is  milder,  and 
more  commonly  employed  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. 

MIN'UET,  a  dance  in  slow  time  and  with 
short  measured  steps,  which  requires  great 
dignity  and  grace  of  carriage. 

MIN'UTE,  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  degree 
of  a  circle,  and  denoted  thus  (') ;  as  a  se- 
cond, or  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute,  is  by  {"). 
Also,  the  sixtieth  part  of  an  hour.  We  often 
speak  both  of  minute*  and  momenta  in  or- 
der to  convey  a  meaning  of  time  indefi- 
nitely short ;  as,  "  I  will  be  with  you  in  a 

minute,"  &c. Minute,    in   architecture, 

usually  denotes  the  sixtieth,  sometimes  the 

thirtieth  part  of  a  module. Minute  is  also 

used  for  a  short  memoir,  or  sketch  of  a 
subject,  taken  in  writing;  a  note  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  a  thing. 

MINUTIjE  (Latin),  the  smaller  particu- 
lars or  minute  details  of  anything. 

MIRAB'ILIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  5  Pentandria,  order  1  Monogy- 
nia.  The  species  are  perennials,  and  con- 
sist of  the  varieties  of  the  Marvel  of  Peru. 

MIR'ACLE,  an  event  or  effect  produced 
in  a  manner  different  from  the  common 
and  regular  method  of  providence,  by  the 
interposition  either  of  God  himself,  or  some 
superior  agent  to  whom  He  delegated  the 
power.  Lord  Bacon  observes,  that  a  mira- 
cle was  never  wrought  by  God  to  convert 
an  atheist,  because  the  light  of  nature 
might  have  led  him  to  confess  a  God  :  but 
miracles,  says  he,  are  designed  to  convert 
idolaters,  and  the  superstitious,  who  have 
acknowledged  a  deity,  but  erred  in  the 
manner  of  adoring  him ;  because  no  light 
of  nature  extends  so  far  as  fully  to  declare 
the  will  and  true  worship  of  God.  In  ex- 
amining the  different  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  miracles,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  arise,  in  general,  from  a  neglect 


of  the  existence  of  a  moral  system :  when 
it  is  objected  that  they  are  against  the 
"  usual  course  of  nature,"  that  is,  against 
all  we  know  of  the  government  of  God,  it  is 
forgotten  that  they  are  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  his  moral  government,  and  that 
experience  as  fully  proves  the  existence  and 
nature  of  this  government,  as  of  the  physi- 
cal system  of  the  world. 

MIRAGE,  an  optical  phenomenon,  pro- 
duced by  refraction,  and  which  consists  in 
the  unusual  elevation  or  apparent  approxi- 
mation of  coasts,  mountains,  ships,  or  other 
objects,  accompanied  by  inverted  imsges  of 
the  same  The  appearance  presented  is 
that  of  a  double  image  of  the  object  in  the 
air;  one  being  in  the  natural  position,  the 
other  inverted,  so  as*  to  resemble  a  natural 
object  and  its  inverted  image  in  the  water. 
It  may  be  produced  whenever  the  rays  of 
light  meet,  in  an  oblique  direction,  the  sur- 
face of  a  less  refracting  medium  than  that 
in  which  they  were  previously  moving:  they 
are  thus  turned  back  into  the  original  me- 
dium in  the  same  direction  in  which  they 
would  be  impelled  by  reflection  taking  place 
at  the  common  surface  of  the  two  mediums. 

MIR'ROR,  in  optics,  the  surface  of  any 
polished  metal,  or  glass  silvered  on  its  pos- 
terior side,  so  as  to  reflect  the  rays  of  light 
which  fall  upon  it,  and  to  represent  objects. 
Mirrors  are  either  flat,  as  looking-glasses ; 
concave,  for  the  purpose  of  converging  the 
rays  of  light;  or  convex,  for  the  purpose  of 
diverging  the  rays  of  light.  The  objects 
viewed  in  convex  mirrors  are  diminished, 
but  seen  in  an  erect  position,  and  appear  to 
emanate  from  a  point  behind  the  mirror  i 
this  point,  which  is  its  focus,  will  be  half 
the  radius  of  convexity  behind  the  surface, 
and  is  called  the  negative  or  imaginary  focus 
because  the  rays  are  not  actually  collected 
as  by  a  concave  mirror,  whose  focus  is  called 
real. — It  is  probable  that  brazen  mirrors 
were  the  first  land  used,  but  silver  rejects 
the  most,  though  it  is  too  expensive  a  ma- 
terial for  common  use ;  most  metals,  how- 
ever, and  even  wood  gilded  and  polished, 
will  reflect  very  powerfully ;  but  since  the 
invention  of  glass,  and  the  application  of 
quicksilver  to  it,  it  has  been  universally 
employed  for  plain  mirrors  in  houses. 

MI8CELLA'NE&,the  term  given  to  one 
of  Linn  sens' s  natural  order  of  plants,  com- 
prehending such  as  were  not  included  in 
the  other  orders. 

MISCH'NA,  or  MIS'NA.the  code  or  col- 
lection of  the  civil  law  of  the  Jews.  The 
Jews  pretend,  that  when  God  gave  the 
written  law  to  Moses,  he  gave  him  also  ano- 
ther not  written,  which  was  preserved  by 
tradition  among  the  doctors  Of  the  syna- 
gogue, till  through  their  dispersion  they 
were  in  danger  of  departing  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  fathers,  when  it  was  judged 
proper  to  commit  them  to  writing. 

MISDEMEANOUR,  in  law,  a  minor  of- 
fence, or  one  of  less  magnitude  than  that 
which  is  generally  designated  a  crime,  the 
latter  being,  in  common  usage,  made  to  de- 
note an  offence  of  a  more  atrocious  cha- 
racter. 
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MISERERE,  a  title  given  to  the  61st 
psalm,  usually  called  the  Psalm  of  Mercy. 

MIS'LETOE  (viseum  album),  in  botany, 
a  plant  which  always  grows  on  trees,  and 
was  formerly  thought,  on  that  account,  to 
he  an  excrescence  of  the  tree ;  but  it  has 
been  found  to  be  propagated  by  the  seed  or 
berry  which  is  conveyed  by  the  missel  thrush 
from  one  tree  to  another  i  probably  the  vis- 
cous part  of  the  berry  sticks  to  his  beak, 
and  in  his  attempts  to  disengage  himself 
from  it  by  striking  his  beak  against  the  bark 
of  the  tree,  the  berry  sticks  to  the  latter ; 
and  if  it  happen  to  light  on  a  smooth  part, 
it  will  take  root,  and  sprout  out  the  next 
winter.  The  misletoe  was  held  sacred  by 
the  Druids,  because  they  had  an  extraordi- 
nary reverence  for  the  number  three;  and 
not  only  the  berries,  but  the  leaves  of  the 
misletoe,  grow  in  clusters  of  three  united 
on  one  stalk.  Its  growing  upon  the  oak, 
their  sacred  tree,  was  doubtless  another 
cause  of  its  veneration.  "When  the  end  of 
the  year  approached,  the  Druids  marched 
with  great  solemnity  to  gather  the  misletoe 
of  the  oak,  in  order  to  present  it  to  Jupiter, 
inviting  all  the  world  to  assist  them  at  this 
ceremony,  with  these  words :  "  The  new 
year  is  at  hand,  gather  the  misletoe." 

MISNO'MER,  in  law,  a  misnaming  or 
mistaking  a  person's  name.  The  christian 
name  of  a  person  should  always  be  perfect, 
but  the  law  is  not  so  strict  in  regard  to  sur- 
names, a  small  mistake  in  which  will  be 
overlooked. 

MISPRISION,  in  law,  any  high  offence 
under  the  degree  of  capital,  but  bordering 
thereon.— —Misprision  of  treason  consists 
in  a  bare  knowledge  and  concealment  of 
treason,  without  assenting  to  it.  Mispri- 
sions are  called  negative,  when  they  consist 
in  the  concealmeut  of  something  that  ought 
to  be  revealed ;  and  positive,  when  they  con- 
sist in  the  commission  of  something  which 
ought  not  to  be  done. 

MIS'SAL,  in  the  Romish  church,  the  book 
which  contains  the  prayers  and  ceremonies 
of  the  mass.  Some  early  missals  are  beau- 
tifully executed,  and  are  objects  of  biblio- 


MISSA'LIA,  the  money  paid  to  a  Catho- 
lic priest  for  a  mass  read  for  the  dead. 

MISSIL'IA,  in  antiquity,  were  a  certain 
kind  of  largesses  thrown  amongst  the  Ro- 
man people,  such  as  small  coins  of  gold  or 
silver,  sweetmeats,  &c.  Sometimes  ani- 
mals, as  sheep,  goats,  oxen,  deer,  &c.  were 
let  loose  to  be  caught  and  carried  off  by  the 
populace. 

MIS'SIO,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  full 
discharge  given  to  a  soldier  after  twenty- 
years'  service,  and  differed  from  the  exauc- 
toratio,  which  was  a  discharge  from  duty 

after  seventeen  years'  service, Missi  also 

signified  a  rescue  sent  by  the  emperor  or 
person  who  exhibited  the  games,  to  a 
wounded  gladiator. 

MIS'SIONS  and  MISSIONARIES.  All 
religious  communities,  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  Christianity,  have  endeavoured  to 
propagate  their  tenets,  not  by  the  force  of 
arms,  hut  by  the  persuasive  precepts  of  the 


Gospel ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  corner  of 
the  habitable  globe  which  has  not  been  pe- 
netrated by  men  expressly  sent  out  to  carry 
its  glad  tidings  to  pagan  nations.  Foremost 
among  the  Protestant  countries  which  have 
thus  distinguished  themselves,  is  England ; 
and  the  missionary  system  has  undoubtedly 
contributed  much  to  the  diffusion  of  the 
Gospel,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
in  the  choice  of  persons  and  in  the  objects 
proposed,  many  mistakes  have  been  com- 
mitted, through  partial  views  or  misdirected 
seal.  Generally  speaking,  however,  great 
success  has  attended  their  labours;  and  the 
immense  funds  which  are  annually  raised 
by  voluntary  contribution  for  the  respective 
missions,  must  be  a  convincing  proof  that 
their  supporters  are  actuated  by  an  earnest 
desire  to  see  the  blessings  of  Christianity 
and  civilisation  universally  extended. 

MISTS,  or  FOGS,  vapours  hovering  over 
the  earth,  which  are  either  drawn,  upwards 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  fall  down  by  their 
own  weight  as  dew,  or,  in  cold  weather,  aa 
hoar  frost.     [See  Clouds,  Foss,  &c] 

MITE,  in  entomology,  an  insect  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Aearus,  so  small  that  it 
is  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  except 
by  its  motion.  As  seen  through  a  micro- 
scope, it  is  found  to  have  eight  legs,  two 
eyes,  one  on  each  side  the  head,  and  two 
Jointed  tentacula.  The  mites  inhabiting 
cheese  are  so  minute  that  to  the  naked  eye 
they  appear  like  moving  particles  of  dust. 
They  are  extremely  voracious,  and  will  even 

Erey  on  each  other,  and  are  so  tenacious  of 
fe  that  they  have  been  kept  alive  for  many 
months  between  object-glasses  of  a  micro- 
scope.  Mite,  in  commerce,  a  small  coin 

formerly  current,  equal  to  about  one-third 
part  of  a  farthing.  In  Scripture,  the  piece 
of  money  called  a  mite,  was  the  quarter  of  a 
denarius,  or  about  seven  English  farthings. 

MITH'RIDATE,  in  pharmacy,  an  anti- 
dote against  poison,  or  a  composition  in 
form  of  an  electuary,  supposed  to  serve 
either  as  a  remedy  or  a  preservative  against 
poison. 

MITRA,  in  antiquity,  a  cap  or  covering 
for  the  head,  worn  by  the  Roman  ladies, 
sometimes  by  the  men,  but  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a  mark  of  effeminacy  in  them,  es- 
pecially when  it  was  tied  upon  their  heads. 
Amongst  the  Greeks,  mitra  was  a  piece 
of  defensive  armour  made  of  brass,  lined 
with  wool,  and  worn  next  to  the  skin,  under 
the  coat  of  mail. 

MITRA'LES  VAI/VTJLJE,  in  anatomy, 
two  valves  situated  in  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  at  the  ingress  of  the  pulmonary 
vein,  serving  to  hinder  the  ingress  and  re- 
gress of  the  blood  from  the  heart  into  the 
veins  again,  while  they  are  constricted. 

MITRE,  a  sacerdotal  ornament  worn  on 
the  head  by  bishops  and  certain  abbots 
on  solemn  occasions ;  being  a  sort  of  cap, 
pointed,  and  cleft  at  top.  The  high  priest 
among  the  Jews  wore  a  mitre  or  bonnet  on 
1  his  head.  The  inferior  priests  among  the 
1  Jews  had  likewise  their  mitres,  but  in  what 
particulars  they  differed  from  that  of  the 
high  priest  is  at  this  time  uncertain.  Some 
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writers  contend  that  the  ancient  bishops 
wore  mitres,  but  this  also  admits  of  consw 
derable  doubt.  Among  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, there  was  a  class  of  young  women 
who  professed  a  state  of  virginitv  and  were 
solemnly  consecrated  thereto,  who  wore  a 
purple  and  golden  mitre,  as  a  badge  of  dis- 
tinction. His  holiness  the  pope  has  four 
different  mitres,  which  are  more  or  less  richly 
adorned,  according  to  the  solemnities  of  the 
festivals  on  which  they  are  worn.  The 
cardinals  anciently  wore  mitres,  and  some 
canons  of  cathedrals  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries  have  the  privilege  of  wearing  the 
mitre.  According  to  several  authors,  it  was 
at  first  a  part  of  female  costume,  and  when 
worn  by  a  man  was  considered  as  indicative 
of  effeminacy. 

MITTIMUS,  in  law,  a  precept  or  com- 
mand in  writing  under  the  hand  and  seal 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  proper 
officer,  directed  to  the  gaoler  or  keeper  of 
a  prison,  for  the  receiving  and  safe  keeping 
of  an  offender  charged  with  any  crime  un- 
til he  be  delivered  by  due  course  of  law. 

MIXED  BODY,  in  philosophy  and  che- 
mistry, that  which  is  compounded  of  diffe- 
rent elements  or  principles ;  in  which  sense 
it  stands  distinguished  from  simple  or  ele- 
mentary, or  bodies  consisting  of  one  prin- 

MIXTUBE,  in  pharmacy,  a  liquid  medi- 
cine which  receives  into  its  composition 
not  only  extracts,  salts,  and  other  sub- 
stances dissolvable  in  water,  but  powders, 
&c.,  which  are  not  dissolvable. 

MNEMONICS,  the  art  of  assisting  the 
memory— an  art  which,  when  founded  on  a 
simple  system,  is  of  incalculable  use  to  all 
persons,  but  more  especially  to  those  who 
wish  to  atudyhistory  and  the  sciences  to 
advantage.  The  ancients  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  mnemonics;  according  to 
some,  the  science  came  from  the  East  to 
the  Greeks;  others  consider  the  poet  Si- 
monides  as  the  inventor  of  them.— The 
principal  difficulty  in  attaining  a  competent 
Knowledge  of  history,  consists  in  retaining 
the  dates  of  the  several  epochas,  eras,  Ac. 
to  which  the  principal  occurrences  in  his- 
tory belong ;  but  this  difficulty  is  consider- 
ably obviated  by  "  memorial  lines,"  made 
up  of  artificial  words,  invented,  or  adopted 
by  Dr,  Grey,  in  a  work  pn*itlrd  "MnnnTia 
Technics."  which  was  fi.-«t  piibli-ln- «  up- 
wank  a]  *  century  agi?.  *J  Of  all  things/' 
says  a  pftlehrate-d  pliiKisoph'-r  ain.1  M'liuLar, 
"tli*-te  it,  th.-  icn-uLsi  .Liilifiilcj  in  reinii'ing 
nni#brr3.  Thwy  ant  like  grama  of  mod, 
which  will  not  cohere  uj  the  wd&t  in  which 
we  place  tjtpfftj  but  by  irauimutiug  the 
figure  into  Set  ten,  which  easily  cohere,  in 
every  frirui  uf  ttHnfeiiiaJttab,  we  fix  and  re- 
tain numbers  in  the  mind  with  the  same 
ease  and  certainly  wuli  which  w*  remember 
worJg+"  And  it  in  to  thii  end,  chiefly,  that 
the  ML'imiiria  T^rbiiit*  i*  directed. 

MUAT,  in  hixtLli^iitKiQ,  a  deep  trench  or 
ditrb,  dug  round  the  rani  pfi  rl  i  of  a  fortified 
place,  to  prevent  mr  |j  ri^to.  Thu  brink  of  the 
mont  mest  tint  rampart,  it  puUti  tin-  K&rf; 
and  the  opposite  one,  the  rsasfiiai-avjjf. 


MCCHA-STONE,  in  mineralogy,  den- 
dritic agate;  a  mineral,  in  the  interior  of 
which  appear  delineations  of  shrubs  desti- 
tute of  leaves,  and  which  are  either  of  a 
brown,  black,  or  green  colour.  In  some 
eases  these  may  have  been  produced  by  the 
filtration  of  the  oxydes  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese ;  but  in  other  cases  they  appear  to  tie 
vegetable  fibres,  sometimes  retaining  their 
natural  form  and  colour,  and  sometimes 
coated  by  a  ferruginous  crust. 

MOCKING-BIRD  {turdus  polyglottos), 
the  American  thrush.  Although  this  bird 
cannot  vie  with  most  of  the  feathered  tribe 

in  A :—  in  bTill:nncy  of  plumage,  it  is 

unt  of  its  wonderful 


own  natural  song  is 
igly  varied:  but  in 
a  and  melody  of  its 
the  faculty  of  imi- 
ther  birds,  from  the 
eagle.    In 


bold,  S 1 1 U ,  ami  fACtcf 
adi  1 1 :  iou  to-  the  fulln  c 
original  IMliH.  It  mm 
tating  the  trntp  ■  uf  ail 
haiiLmiiiK-binl  In  lbu_ 
and  aeeani  it  faatlitulty  follows  its  origi- 
nals, while  rn  Wee  and  sweetness  of  ex- 
S retains)  it  greatly  improves  upon  them. 
.  bvetamlrr  might  suppose  that  the  whole 
fearWfil  tribe*  Ii- ■  embled  together  on 
a  1  t-sLil  of  *Lili,  inch  •  iving  to  produce  his 
utntoit  effect,  su  pirh't  are  the  mocking- 
bird's imitations. 

>1 0 1)  ¥■  1 1  n  1 1 1 1- 1  ■ i  s  ■!  ■  i  ■  1 0s,  denotes  the  man- 
ner erf  a  tunics  siwav.ee,  which  is  either 
simple  or  niitrd.  Simple  modes  are  only 
combinations  of  the  same  simple  idea: 
thus  by  adding  units  together,  in  distinct 
separate  collections,  we  come  by  all  the 
several  modes  of  numbers,  as  a  dozen,  a 
score,  a  thousand,  &c.  Mixed  modes,  on 
the  contrary,  are  compounded  of  simple 
ideas  of  different  kinds,  as  beauty,  which 
consists  in  a  certain  composition  of  colour 
and  figure,  causing  delight  in  the  beholder. 
— Essential,  or  inseparable  Modes,  are  at- 
tributes without  which  the  substance  can- 
not subsist,  as  wisdom,  &c.  in  God,  &c. 

Non-essential,  or  separable  Modes,  are  attri- 
butes affecting  created  substances,  and 
an?-- 3<  tLr^ntn  nn  '-ng  U  is  necessary,  as 
coldness  in  water,  &c,^—Mode,  in   music, 

aii^ulitr  .1,-|.,-,, »f  the  tune  in  relation 

to  ccrtaio  pniit:t|.  •  unds,  which  are  called 
the  eucutin]  chorda  uf  the  bass,  or  the  es- 

seuEiLil   lOdJtai  Of  trns  mode. ?The  word 

tnaJe  \m  n^ijih.'uljli-  nWt  to  particular  acts,  or 
a  strict  nf  acta,  ut  to  the  common  usage  of 
a  place  or  peonl*.  We  say,  this  person  has 
a]  .i     ceasing  his  hair ;  that 

onu  iioa  v.  w auide  of  walking,  &c. ;  or, 

we  find  it  necessary  to  conform  to  the  usual 
mode  of  living. 

MODEL,  an  original  pattern,  or  the 
shape  or  design  of  anything  in  miniature : 
particularly  applied  to  an  artificial  pattern 
made  in  wood,  stone,  plaster,  or  other  ma- 
terial, for  the  more  correct  execution  of 
some  great  work,  and  to  afford  an  idea  of 
the  effect  to  be  produced.  Living  models, 
fdr  the  purpose  of  studying  the  play  of  the 
muscles,  the  varieties  of  expression,  and 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  human  form, 
are  provided  in  all  academics  for  painting. 
MODERATOR,  a  person  who  presides 
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at  a  public  assembly,  to  propose  questions, 

f (reserve  order,  aud  regulate  the  proceed- 
ngs.  Thus  the  presided t  of  the  annual 
assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland  is  styled 
the  moderator. 

MOD'EOTY,  that  amiable  state  of  feeling 
which  accompanies  a  moderate  estimate  of 
one's  own  qualities,  and  manifests  itself  in 
unobtrusive  manners — conceding  to  others 
all  due  honour  and  respect,  and  assigning 
less  to  one's  self  than  others  are  disposed 
to  yield.  Though  it  may  partly  arise  from 
timidity  and  diffidence,  genuine  and  unaf- 
fected modesty  is  mainly  derived  from  true 
humility  and  purity  of  mind— the  sources 
of  honour  and  human  excellence. 

MODIFICATION,  in  philosophy,  that 
which  modifies  a  thing,  or  gives  it  this  or 
that  manner  of  being.  Quantity  and  quality 
are  accidents  which  modify  all  bodies.  Ac- 
cording to  Spinosa's  system,  all  the  beings 
that  compose  the  universe  are  only  so  many 
different  modifications  of  one  and  the  same 
substance ;  and  it  is  the  different  arrange- 
ment and  situation  of  their  parts,  that 
make  all  the  difference  between  them. 

MODIL'LION,  in  architecture,  an  orna- 
ment in  the  cornice  of  the  Ionic,  Corinthian, 
and  Composite  columns ;  a  sort  of  bracket 
serving  to  support  the  prefecture  of  the 
larmier  or  drip. 

MO'DIUS,  a  Roman  dry  measure  for  all 
sorts  of  grain,  containing  32  hemiiut  or  16 
textarii,  or  one- third  of  the  amphora, 
amounting  to  an  English  peck. 

MO'DO  ET  FOIFMA  (in  manner  and 
form),  in  law,  are  words  frequently  used 
in  pleadings,  Ac.  and  particularly  in  a  de- 
fendant's answer,  wherein  he  denies  to  have 
done  what  is  laid  to  his  charge,  as  affirmed 
by  the  plaintiff. 

MODULATION,  in  music,  the  art  of 
composing  agreeable  to  the  laws  prescribed 
by  any  particular  key,  or  of  changing  the 
mode  or  key.  Also  the  regular  progression 
of  several  parts  through  the  sounds  that 
are  in  the  harmony  of  any  particular  key, 
as  well  as  the  proceeding  naturally  and 
regularly  from  one  key  to  another.  In 
pieces  of  a  mild  and  quiet  character,  it  is 
not  proper  to  modulate  so  often  as  in  those 
which  have  to  express  violent  and  great 
passions.  Where  everything  relating  to 
expression  is  considered,  modulation  also 
must  be  so  determined  by  the  expression, 
that  each  single  idea  in  the  melody  shall  ap- 
pear in  the  tone  that  is  most  proper  for  it. 

MOD'ULE,  in  architecture,  a  certain 
measure,  taken  at  pleasure,  for  regulating 
the  proportions  of  columns,  and  the  sym- 
metry or  disposition  of  the  whole  building. 
The  usual  module  of  a  column  is  its  scmi- 
diameter  at  the  base. 

MCDUS,  an  equivalent  in  money,  land  or 
other  valuable  consideration,  given  to  the  mi- 
nister or  vicar  by  the  owners  of  land  in  lieu 
of  tithes.  The  whole  phrase  is  modua  deei- 
mandi,  though  modus  alone  is  generally  used. 

MaDUS  OPERAN'DI,  a  Latin  phrase, 
signifying  the  way  or  method  by  which  an 
operation  or  performance  of  any  kind  is 
effected. 


MOGUL',  the  name  of  a  prince  or  em- 
peror of  a  nation  in  Asia  called  Moguls  or 
Mongols. 

MO-HAIR,  the  hair  of  a  goat,  which  in- 
habits the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of 
Angora  in  Turkey,  of  which  the  natives 
make  the  cloth  called  camlets  or  mohair. 

MO  HAIR-SHELL,  in  eonchology,  a  pe- 
culiar species  of  Volmta,  resembling  on  the 
surface  mohair,  or  a  close  web  of  the  silk- 


MOHAM'MEDANS.      [8ee  Mabo- 

MSTAItS.] 

MOI'DORE,  a  Portuguese  coin  equal  to 
37*.  sterling. 

MOLA'RES,  otDbhtk  Molabbs,  Molar 
teeth,  in  anatomy,  the  large  teeth,  some- 
times called  the  grinders. Molar  gland*, 

two  salival  glands,  situated  on  each  aide  of 
the  mouth. 

MOLE,  a  mound  or  massive  work  formed 
of  large  stones  laid  in  the  sea  by  means  of 
coffer-dams,  extended  in  a  right  line  or  as 
an  arch  of  a  circle,  before  a  port,  which  it 
serves  to  defend  from  the  violent  impulse  of 
the  waves ;  thus  protecting  ships  in  a  har- 
bour. The  word  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
harbour  itself.  Among  the  Romans,  a  kind 
of  mausoleum,  built  like  a  round  tower  on 
a  square  base,  insulated,  encompassed  with 
columns,  and  covered  with  a  dome. 

MOLE,  in  zoology,  a  small  animal  of  the 
genus  Talpa,  from  five  to  six  inches  in 
length,  which,  in  search  of  worms  or  other 
insects,  forms  a  road  just  under  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  raising  the  soil  into  a  little 
ridge.  Its  conformation  enables  it  to  bur- 
row with  great  ease;  it  has  no  external 
ears;  and  its  eyes  are  so  minute,  and  so 
concealed  by  its  fur,  that  it  has  given  rise 
to  the  opinion  that  it  is  formed  without . 
these  important  organs.  Moles  live  in 
pairs,  and  are  chiefly  found  in  places  where 
the  soil  is  loose  and  soft.  The  females 
bring  forth  four  or  five  young,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  which  the  parents  construct  a 
habitation,  or  nest,  with  great  diligence 
and  ingenuity.— —Mole-hill,  a  little  mound 
or  elevation  of  earth  thrown  up  by  moles 
working  under  ground. 

MO'LE-CRICKET,  in  entomology,  an 
insect  of  the  genus  Grylhu,  noted  for  its 
rapidity  in  burrowing,  as  well  as  for  its  de- 
structiveness  in  gardens.  The  female  forms 
a  nest  of  clay,  about  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg, 
and  deposits  in  it  nearly  160  eggs,  for  the 
preservation  of  which  the  greatest  care  is 
taken.  Wherever  a  nest  is  situated,  ave- 
nues and  intrenchments  surround  it ;  there 
are  also  numerous  winding  passages  which 
lead  to  it,  and  the  whole  is  environed  by  a 
ditch,  which  presents  an  impassable  barrier 
to  most  insects.  At  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, the  mole-crickets  remove  their  nests  to 
so  great  a  depth  in  the  earth  as  to  avoid 
any  injury  from  the  frost.  When  the  mild 
season  returns,  they  raise  it  in  proportion 
to  the  advance  of  the  warm  weather,  and  at 
last  elevate  it  so  near  the  surface  as  to  per- 
mit the  sun  and  air  to  act  on  it.  The  male 
has  a  chirp,  or  low  jarring  note,  which  may 
be  heard  in  the  evening  or  night. 
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MOLLITIES  OS'SIUM,  in  medicine,  a 
diseased  state  of  the  bones,  in  which  they 
are  preternaturally  soft.— —•, Mollitiea  Un- 
guium, a  preternatural  softness  of  the  nails. 

MOLLUS'CA,  in  zoology,  a  class  of  ani- 
mals whose  bodies  are  soft,  without  an  in- 
ternal skeleton,  or  articulated  covering. 
Some  of  them  breathe  by  lungs,  others  by 
gills;  some  live  on  land,  others  in  water. 
Some  are  testaceous  or  provided  with  shells, 
as  the  snail*  others  naked.  Most  of  the 
moUusca  are  possessed  of  great  irritability, 
frequently  continuing  apparently  alive  after 
they  are  cut  asunder.  Some  produce  their 
young  alive,  while  others  are  oviparous. 
The  uses  of  this  numerous  class  are  ex- 
tremely varied :  many  of  them  are  taken  as 
food  by  man,  and  others  supply  nutritious 
prey  for  birds  and  fishes. 

MOLYB'DENA,  in  mineralogy,  an  ore  of 
molybdenum,  a  scarce  mineral  of  a  pecu- 
liar form,  and  sometimes  confounded  with 
plumbago,  from  which  however  it  is  distin- 
guished by  its  more  shining,  scaly  appear- 

MOLYBDENUM,  in  mineralogy,  a 
metal  which  has  not  yet  been  produced  in 
masses  of  any  considerable  magnitude,  bnt 
has  been  obtained  only  in  small  separate 

J  lobules,  of  a  blackish,  brilliant  colour, 
t  unites  with  several  of  the  metals,  and 
forms  with  them  brittle  compounds.—— 
The  molybdic  acid  has  a  sharp  metallic 
taste,  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  forms  salts 
with  alkaline  bases. 

MOMENTUM,  in  mechanics,  the  power 
displayed  by  any  body  in  a  certain  direction, 
always  measured  by  the  velocity,  and  in- 
creased or  diminished  by  the  number  of 
atoms ;  and,  therefore,  is  as  the  velocity 
multiplied  by  the  quantity. 

MON'ADE,  an  atom  no  longer  divisible. 

MONADELPH'IA,  in  botany,  the  six- 
teenth class  of  the  Iannsean  system  of 
plants,  containing  eight  orders,  triandria, 
pentandria,  octandria,  enneandria,  deceit. 
dria,  endecandria,  dodecandria,  and  polyan- 
dria,  with  the  stamens  united  into  one 
body  by  the  filaments. 

MONAN'DRIA,  in  botany,  the  first  class 
of  plants,  with  only  one  stamen  or  male 
part  in  each  flower.  The  monandria  are 
subdivided  into  two  orders,  monandria' 
monogynia,  and  rnonandria-digynia,  accord- 
ing as  they"  contain  one  or  two  styles. 

MON'ARCHY,  a  government  in  which 
the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  a  single 
person.  Where  the  monarch  is  invested 
with  an  absolute  power,  the  monarchy  is 
termed  despotic :  where  the  supreme  power 
is  virtually  in  the  laws,  though  the  majesty 
of  government  and  the  administration  is 
vested  in  a  single  person,  it  is  a  limited 
monarchy.  It  is  hereditary,  where  the 
regal  power  descends  immediately  from  the 
possessor  to  the  next  heir  by  blood,  as  in 
Great  Britain ;  or  elective,  where  the  choice 
depends  upon  all  who  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
freedom,  as  was  formerly  the  case  in  Po- 
land. 

MON'ASTERY,  a  convent,  or  house  of 
religious  retirement,  for  the  reception  of 


monks  or  nuns;  and  governed  by  different 
rules,  according  to  the  different  regulations 
prescribed  by  their  founders.  Monasteries 
were  first  founded  in  the  deserts  of  Upper 
Egypt,  where  Antony,  commonly  called  the 
Great,  collected  a  number  of  hermits,  about 
the  year  305,  who,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  retirement  from  the  world 
in  each  others'  society,  built  their  huts 
from  each  other,  and  performed  their  devo- 
tional exercises  in  common,  as  the  monks 
of  Palestine  did  at  a  later  period,  and  as 
those  of  Abyssinia  do  at  the  present  day. 
The  number  of  monasteries  was  much  di- 
minished at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
when  the  rich  estates  of  the  establish- 
ments which  were  deserted  by  the  monks 
and  nuns,  in  Protestant  states,  were  in 
part  appropriated  by  the  sovereign  to  his 
own  use,  and  partly  devoted  to  the  found- 
ing and  supporting  of  institutions  for  the 
purposes  ot  education.  In  Catholic  coun- 
tries, they  retained  their  original  constitu- 
tion till  the  18th  century;  but  from  the 
influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  they  sank 
in  the  public  estimation,  and  were  obliged, 
as  the  papal  power  diminished,  to  submit 
to  many  restrictions  imposed  on  them  by 
Catholic  princes,  or  to  purchase  immunity 


at  a  high  price. 

MONDAY,  the  second  day  of  the  week, 
so  called  from  being  anciently  sacred  to 
the  moon. 

MONETA'RII,  in  antiquity,  officers  of 
the  mint  amongst  the  Romans,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  management  of  the  metal 
and  stamping  the  coin. 

MON'EY,  the  portable  and  standard 
equivalent  for  commodities,  labour,  and 
values  transferred.  It  consists  either  of 
coins,  or  pieces  of  stamped  metal,  or  of  pa- 
per money  or  moneys  of  account.  Among 
modern  commercial  nations,  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  are  the  only  metals  used  for 
this  purpose.  Paper  money  is  called  paper 
currency,  to  distinguish  it  from  specie, 
metallic  currency,  or  cash :  it  comprehends 
notes  of  hand,  bills  of  exchange,  bonds, 
mortgages,  &c  Moneys  of  account  are 
imaginary  moneys,  used  only  in  keeping 
accounts;  such  was  the  English  pound 
until  sovereigns  were  coined.  When  it  is 
plentiful,  with  reference  to  commodities 
and  labour,  they  are  said  to  be  dear;  but 
when  commodities  and  labour  are  plentiful 
in  reference  to  money,  they  are  said  to  be 
cheap ;  dearness  and  cheapness  being  mere 
relative  terms.  Money  is  profitable  to  a 
country  only  by  its  circulation ;  for  circu- 
lation makes  money  the  continually  re- 
peated cause  of  the  production  of  new  por- 
tions of  property ;  and,  on  this  account,  a 
small  sum  of  money,  in  constant  circula- 
tion, is  of  far  more  benefit  to  a  country 
than  the  possession  of  the  largest  sums 
which  remain  locked  up,  and  do  not  change 
owners.  The  only  true  means  of  perma- 
nently preventing  a  scarcity  of  money,  is 
to  improve  the  state  of  internal  and  do- 
( mestic  industry ;  and  their  opinion  is 
f  wholly  destitute  of  foundation,  who  believe 
that  a  mere  plenty  of  money  is  sufficient  to 
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develop  a  healthy  state  of  domestic  indus- 
try; for  the  money  does  not  produce  the 
goods,  but  follows  their  production.— In  the 
most  ancient  times,  it  is  certain,  all  com- 
mere*  was  managed  by  way  of  barter.  There 
was  always  a  necessity,  however,  for  a  sort 
of  common  measure,  by  which  to  estimate 
the  value  of  commodities.  The  first  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth  were  almost  all  shep- 
herds and  husbandmen:  they  therefore 
made  that  common  measure  to  consist  of 
a  certain  portion  of  their  flocks,  which  was 
considered  tanquam  pretium  eminent:  and 
any  commodity  was  said  to  be  worth  so 
many  sheep,  oxen,  &c  It  was  afterwards 
found  more  expedient  to  express  the  va- 
lue of  most  commodities  by  bits  of  lea- 
ther, which  by  their  marks  showed  the 
number  of  beasts  they  were  worth.  This 
was  the  first  money,  and  the  origin  of  all 
coins.  Silver  money  was  not  used  at  Borne 
till  the  485th  year  after  the  building  of  the 
city— and  gold  was  first  coined  in  the  year 
646,  during  the  consulship  of  Nero  and  8a- 
linator.  Julius  Caesar  was  the  first  whose 
head  was  stamped  upon  money,  by  order  of 
the  senate.  The  first  coined  money  regularly 
minted,  and  properly  so  called  amongst  the 
Jews,  was  in  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabeus, 
who  had  leave  given  him  by  Antiochns  Si- 
detes,  to  coin  money  of  his  own  in  Judea. 
Payments,  before  this,  had  always  been 
made  by  weight :  hence  the  correspondence 
between  the  names  of  their  sums  and  the 
names  of  their  weights.  The  English  word 
money  is  derived  from  the  Latin  moneta, 


which  was  a  name  given  to  money  by  the 
Romans,  because  thev  kept  their  silver 
money  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta. 


MONITOR,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  large 
lizards,  wliich  have  teeth  in  both  jaws,  and 
none  on  the  palate ;  most  of  them  have  the 
tail  compressed  laterally:  they  derive  their 
name  from  a  popular  belief  that  they  give 
warning  of  the  approach  of  crocodiles,  by 
making  a  kind  of  whistling  noise.  They  are 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
fossil  remains  of  species  much  larger  than 
any  now  existing,  have  been  discovered  in 
various  places  in  Europe. 

MONITORY  Letters,  are  letters  of  warn- 
ing and  admonition,  sent  from  an  ecclesi- 
astical judge,  upon  information  of  scandals 
and  abuses  within  the  cognizance  of  his 
court. 

MONK,  one  of  a  religious  society  who 
dwells  in  a  monastery,  under  a  vow  of  ob- 
serving the  rules  of  the  order  he  belongs  to. 

MON'KEY,  the  general  name  of  the  ape, 
baboon,  and  simia  tribe,  the  several  vane- 
ties  of  which  are  principally  found  in  the 
tropical  climates.  They  inhabit  forests  in 
prodigious  ntfmbers,  and,  though  mischie- 
vous and  filthy,  their  manners  are  fantas- 
tical and  interesting.  They  have  hands  like 
man,  and  can  walk  on  two  legs,  but  they 
practise  no  arts  beyond  what  are  suggested 
by  the  necessities  of  the  hour.  They  are 
affectionate  to  their  young,  and  often  exhibit 
great  sagacity.  Most  of  the  species  are  gre- 
garious, associating  in  large  troops;  but 
each  troop  is  invariably  formed  of  the  same 
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...  .  They  throw  missiles  with  great 
dexterity,  and  live  on  vegetables.— Jfon- 
key,  a  machine  used  for  driving  large  piles 
of  wood. 

MONK8'HOOD,  or  Aconite,  in  botany,  a 
poisonous  plant  bearing  a  fine  blue  flower. 

MONO'CEROS,in  astronomy,  one  of  the 
new  constellations  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. 

MON'OCHORD,  a  musical  instrument 
originally  having  but  one  string,  as  its  name 
imports ;  but  it  is  now  generally  constructed 
with  two,  by  means  of  which  the  musician 
is  better  enabled  to  try  the  proportions  of 
sounds  and  intervals,  and  judge  of  the  har- 
mony of  two  tempered  notes. 

MONOCHROMATIC,  in  optics,  pre- 
senting rays  of  light  of  one  colour  only. 

MONOCHROME,  an  ancient  mode  of 
painting  in  which  only  one  colour  is  used. 
The  most  numerous  monuments  existing  of 
this  kind  of  painting  are  on  terra  cotta. 

MONOCOTYL'EDON,  in  botany,  a  plant 
with  only  one  cotyledon,  or  seed-lobe. 

MONOCULU8,  a  genus  of  water  insects, 
of  which  there  are  about  fifty  species  in 
waters. 
'ODON,  in  ichthyology,  the  sea- 
unicorn,  which  has  a  remarkable  tusk  or 
horn  projecting  from  its  head.  Its  usual  size 
is  from  16  to  20  feet,  and  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  horned  narwhal  or  monoeero*. 

MONOE'CIA,  in  botany,  the  twenty-first 
class  of  the  Linnsean  system  of  plants,  con- 
taining eleven  orders,  monandria,  diandria, 
triandria,  tetrandria,  pentandria,  kezan- 
dria,  heptandria,  polyandria,  monadelphia, 
eyngeneeia,  gynandria,  with  stamens  and 
pistils  distinct  in  the  same  plant. 

MONOG'AMY,  the  state  or  condition  of 
those  who  have  only  been  once  married,  and 
are  restrained  to  a  single  wife. 

MONOGRAM,  in  archaeology,  a  charac- 
ter or  cipher  composed  of  one,  two,  or  more 
letters  interwoven,  being  an  abbreviation  of 
a  name ;  anciently  used  as  a  seal,  badge, 
arms,  &c.  Printers,  engravers,  &c.  formerly 
made  use  of  monograms  to  distinguish  their 
works. 

MONOGRAPH,  a  treatise  on  a  single 
subject  in  literature  or  science. 

MONOGYN'IA,  in  botany,  the  first  order 
in  each  of  the  first  thirteen  classes  in  the 
Linnsean  system,  comprehending  plants 
that  have  only  one  pistil  or  stigma  in  a 
flower. 

MONOLITHIC,  consisting  of  a  single 
stone.  Some  striking  specimens  of  mono- 
lithic temples  have  been  found  in  Egypt, 
and  bear  testimony  to  the  wonderful  appli- 
cation of  mechanical  power  among  that  an- 
cient people. 

MON'OLOGUE,  a  dramatic  scene,  in 
which  a  person  appears  alone  on  the  stage, 
and  soliloquizes. 

MONOMA'NIA,  the  name  given,  by  some 
physicians,  to  that  form  of  mania  in  which 
the  mind  of  the  patient  is  absorbed  by  one 
idea. 

MONO'MI  AL,  in  algebra,  a  root  or  quan- 
tity that  has  hut  one  name,  or  consists  of 
only  one  member. 
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MONOPETALOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
applied  to  flowers  that  have  only  one  petal 
or  flower-leaf. 

MONOPHTLLOUS,  in  botany,  haying 
but  one  leaf. 

MONOPII'T8ITE,  one  who  maintains 
that  Jesus  Christ  had  but  one  nature,  or 
that  the  human  and  divine  nature  were  so 
united  as  to  form  one  nature  only. 

MONOP'OLY.an  exclusive  right,  secured 
to  one  or  more  persons,  to  carry  on  some 
branch  of  trade  or  manufacture;  or  the 
sole  power  of  vending  any  species  of  goods, 
obtained  either  by  engrossing  the  articles 
in  market  by  purchase,  or  by  a  license  from 
the  government.  The  most  frequent  mo- 
nopolies formerly  granted,  were  the  right  of 
trading  to  certain  foreign  countries,  the 
right  of  importing  or  exporting  certain 
articles,  and  that  of  exercising  particular 
arts  or  trades.  This  at  length  became  an 
enormous  grievance,  and  was  abolished  by 
an  act  of  parliament  in  1624,  which  aet  did 
more,  perhaps,  to  excite  a  spirit  of  invention 
and  industry,  and  to  accelerate  the  progress 
of  wealth,  than  any  other  law  in  existence. 
There  is,  however,  one  species  of  monopoly, 
sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  all  countries  that 
have  made  any  advances  in  the  arts — the 
exclusive  right  of  an  invention  or  improve- 
ment  for  a  limited  number  of  years. 

MON'OTHEISM,  the  doctrine  or  belief 
of  the  existence  of  one  God  only  :  opposed 
to  polytheiitn,  or  a  plurality  of  gods.  All 
the  different  mythologies  have,  among  the 
host  of  gods  with  which  they  people  heaven 
and  earth,  some  supreme  Goet,  more  or  less 
defined,  but,  in  every  case,  distinguished 
above  the  others.  And  in  every  instance 
we  see,  in  these  mythologies,  the  gods  gra- 
dually multiplied,  as  man  departed  farther 
and  farther  from  the  simple  and  original 
^  revelation,  till  lost  in  the  multitude  of  dei- 
rfied  personifications  which  he  himself  had 
created. 

MON'OTONE,  in  rhetoric,  a  sameness 
of  sound,  or  the  utterance  of  successive 
syllables  on  one  unvaried  key,  without  in- 
flection or  cadence. 

MONSOO'NS,  periodical  winds  in  the 
Indian  sea,  that  blow  one  half  the  year 
from  the  same  quarter  or  point  of  the  com- 
pass, and  the  other  half  from  the  opposite 
point.  The  change  of  the  winds,  or  the 
breaking  up  of  the  monsoons,  as  it  is  called, 
is  accompanied  by  storms  and  hurricanes. 
The  points  and  times  of  shifting  are  diffe- 
rent in  different  parts  of  the  ocean.  The 
monsoons  which  prevail  in  the  East-Indies 
are  called  trade  wind*;  and  so  are  the 
winds  which  blow  the  whole  year  from  the 
same  point,  as  the  winds  within  the  tropics 
on  the  Atlantic. 

MON'STEE,  in  physiology,  any  creature 
whose  formation  deviates  in  some  remark- 
able way  from  what  is  natural  to  the  spe- 
cies; sometimes  in  a  malformation  of  the 
whole  or  some  portion  of  the  system,  and 
sometimes  in  the  presence  of  organs  or 
parts  not  necessary  thereto. 

MON'TEM,  a  singular  celebration  which 
takes  place  at  Eton  on  Whit-Tuesday  every 


third  year.  The  scholars  of  the  college 
march  in  procession  to  Salt-hill,  where 
their  captain  (the  best  scholar)  recites  a 
passage  from  some  ancient  author.  The 
young  gentlemen,  called  salt-bearers,  who 
are  arrayed  in  fancy  dresses,  then  disperse 
in  various  directions,  to  collect  money  from 
all  passengers,  not  allowing  any  one  to  pass 
without  giving  some  thing.  The  money  thus 
collected,  which  usually  amounts  to  several 
hundred  pounds,  is  given  to  the  captain,  to 
enable  him  to  take  up  his  residence  at  one 
of  the  universities.  The  royal  family  and  a 
splendid  company  generally  attend  the  ce- 
remony. 

MONTH,  in  chronology,  the  twelfth  part 
of  a  year,  otherwise  called  a  calendar  month, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  astronomical 
month,  which  is  either  solar  or  lunar.  A 
solar  month,  or  the  time  in  which  the  sun 
passes  through  a  whole  sign  of  the  zodiac, 
is  30  days,  10  hours,  29  minutes,  6  seconds; 
a  Jwuir  month,  or  the  period  of  one  luna- 
tion, is  29  days,  12  hours,  44  minutes,  3 
seconds.  The  Romans  used  lunar  months, 
and  made  them  alternately  of  29  and  30 
days;  and  they  marked  the  days  of  each 
month  by  three  terms,  vix.  calends,  nones, 
and  ides.  A  civil  or  common  month  consists 
of  a  certain  number  of  days,  according  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  different  coun- 
tries wherein  it  is  used,  either  having  no 
regard  to  the  solar  or  lunar  months,  as 
those  of  the  Egyptians  in  their  equal  year, 
of  the  Romans  in  the  year  of  Romulus,  &c., 
or  coming  pretty  near  to  the  solar  astrono- 
mical month,  as  the  Julian.— In  the  year 
there  are  twelve  solar  months,  and  thirteen 
lunar  months.  In  popular  language,  four 
weeks  are  called  a  month,  being  nearly  the 
length  of  the  lunar  month. 

MONTMARTRITE,  In  mineralogy,  a 
compbund  of  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  existing  as  a  mineral  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  found  at  Montmartre,  near  Paris. 

MON'UMENT,  in  architecture,  a  build- 
ing or  erection  of  any  kind,  destined  to 
preserve  the  memory  or  achievements  of 
the  person  who  raised  it,  or  for  whom  it 
was  raised  ;  as  a  triumphal  arch,  a  mauso- 
leum, a  pyramid,  a  pillar,  a  tomb,  &c. 

The  Monument,  so  called  among  us,  is  a 
magnificent  pillar,  erected  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  great  conflagration  of  the 
city  of  London,  in  1666,  on  the  spot  where  the 
fire  began.  This  pillar  is  of  Portland  stone, 
of  the  Doric  order,  and  fluted.  It  is  one  of 
the  boldest  pieces  of  architecture  ever  at- 
tempted, being  202  feet  high,  and  15  feet  in 
diameter.  It  stands  on  a  pedestal  40  feet 
high,  «ni  21  feet  square,  the  front  being 
enriched  with  curious  emblems  in  basso 
relievo ;  and  within  its  shaft  is  a  spiral  stair 
of  black  marble  of  345  steps.  It  was  begun 
in  1671,  but  was  not  completed  till  1677; 
stone  being  scarce,  and  the  restoration  of 
London  and  its  cathedral  swallowing  up 
the  produce  of  the  quarries.  Mr.  Elmes,  in 
his  Life  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  archi- 
tect, tells  us  that  the  Monument  was  "  at 
first  used  by  the  members  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety for  astronomical  experiments,  but  was 
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abandoned  on  account  of  its  vibration* 
being  too  great  for  tbe  nicety  required  in 
their  observations.  This  occasioned  a  re- 
port that  it  was  unsafe;  but  its  scientific 
construction  may  bid  defiance  to  the  at- 
tacks of  all  but  earthquakes  for  centuries." 
MOOD  { sometimes  written  mode) ,  in  gram- 
mar, the  manner  of  forming  a  verb,  or  the 
manner  of  the  verb's  inflections,  so  as  to 
express  the.  different  forms  and  manners  of 
the  action,  or  the  different  intentions  of  the 
speaker. 

MOON,  in  astronomy,  a  secondary  planet, 
or  satellite  of  the  earth,  whose  borrowed 
light  is  reflected  to  tbe  earth,  and  serves  to 
dispel  tbe  darkness  of  night.  The  moon 
and  earth  are  acted  upon  by  the  sun  as  one 
body,  and  each  moves  round  the  centre  of 
the  sun's  action.  Like  the  other  heavenly 
bodies,  she  daily  alters  her  apparent  position 
among  the  fixed  stars,  and,  in  the  course  of 
a  month,  appears  to  make  a  complete  revo- 
lution round  the  heavens,  from  west  to  east, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  she  has,  like  the 
fixed  stars,  an  apparent  daily  motion  from 
east  to  west.  Amongst  all  the  heavenly 
bodies,  the  moon  is  the  nearest  to  us ;  the 
mean  distance  being  estimated  at  about 
thirty  times  the  diameter  of  the  terrestrial 
equator,  or  237,000  miles.  Her  sidereal  or 
periodical  motion  on  her  own  axis  is  per- 
formed in  27  days,  7  hours,  43  minutes,  and 

11  seconds;  her  synodical  motion,  or  her 
motion  in  her  orbit  round  the  earth,  is 
performed  in  29  days,  12  hours,  44  minutes, 

12  seconds :  the  former  is  called  the  perio- 
dical, and  the  latter  the  tynodical  month. 
But  since  this  motion  about  the  axis  is 
equable  and  uniform,  and  that  about  the 
earth,  or  common  centre  of  gravity,  is  un- 
equal and  irregular,  as  being  performed  in 
an  ellipsis,  it  must  follow  that  the  same 
part  of  the  moon's  surface,  precisely,  can 
never  be  shown  constantly  to  the  earth ;  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  telescope,  through 
which  we  often  observe  a  little  gore  or  seg- 
ment on  the  eastern  and  western  Umbs  ap- 
pear and  disappear  by  turns,  as  if  her  body 
librated  to  and  fro;  which  therefore  occa- 
sioned this  phenomenon  to  be  called  the 
moon's  libration.  With  regard  to  the  moon's 
surface,  that  she  has  variety  of  hills  and 
mountains  is  demonstrable  from  the  line 
which  bounds  the  light  and  dark  parts  not 
being  an  even  regular  curve,  as  it  would  be 
upon  a  smooth  spherical  surface,  but  an  ir- 
regular broken  line,  full  of  indentations ;  for, 
we  observe  many  small  spots  interspersed 
all  over  the  bright  part,  some  of  which  have 
their  dark  sides  next  the  sun,  and  their  op- 
posite sides  very  bright  and  circular,  which 
infallibly  proves  them  to  be  deep,  hollow, 
round  cavities ;  of  which  there  are  two  very 
remarkable  ones  near  together  on  the  upper 
part,  and  may  be  viewed  exceedingly  plain, 
when  the  moon  is  about  four  or  five  days 
old.  The  depth  of  these  lunar  cavities  pro- 
digiously exceeds  the  height  of  tbe  moun- 
tains, and  consequently  the  surface  of  the 
moon  has  but  little  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  earth  in  these  respects.  The  nume- 
rous observations  of  Herschel  andSchroter, 


through  a  number  of  years,  have  put  the 
existence  of  these  beyond  dispute:  Schroter 
has  even  undertaken  to  determine  the  ele- 
vation of  mountains  in  the  moon.  The 
two  heights  on  the  southern  limb  which 
he  called  Leibnitn  and  Dor/el,  he  measured 
by  means  of  the  shade  which  they  cast, 
knowing,  at  the  same  time,  the  sun's  eleva- 
tion with  regard  to  them,  and  found  them 
to  be  26,660  feet  high. The  various  ap- 
pearances which  the  moon  periodically  pre- 
sents in  the  different  parts  of  its  revolution, 
are  termed  phases,  and  arise  from  the  dif- 
ferent poFfti-in=  vrhir-h  its  (-■*---•"  rr-.v*-*  as 
sumes  in  nlatiou  to  the  sun  and  the  rmrth. 
When  the  -  I  ■■  :  i  ■>  ti  ih*  sun  and  the 
earth  (in  V luch  case  the  mn  aud  uioon  are 
said  to  be  lit  conjunction), aha  preaEott  her 
unillumin:  ii  aide  to  us,  and  we  can  see 
nothing  oi  it,  la  lids  stale  it  is  called  the 
new  moon.  Four  day*  after  the  time  af  new 
moon,  it  1  ■  i  ■  ■■.;,  ,i  -j.i-  tmin  the  mi;  and 
now  a  portion  of  ibc  illumined  nrface  is 
seen  in  tbe  shape  of  a  sickle,  with  the  horns 
towards  tliM  sua,  Aju-r  nouut  cierht  days, it 
has  depar  1  itr*  from  the  sua,  *nd  shows 
a  bright  mum- circular  diak?  in  this  state 
the  moon  lb  «aid  lu  be  Id  her  jirtt  quarter. 
The  moon  mm  WUtltlS  morr  and  more  of  a 
circular  &..nrv,  until,  about  fifteen  days  after 
the  time  u  new  moon,  when  it  stands  di- 
rectly opposite  the  sun,  it  presents  a  com- 
plete circular  disk :  this  is  the  full  moon, 
rising  when  the  sun  sets,  and  shining 
through  the  whole  night.  From  the  day 
of  full  moon  it  decreases  with  each  succes- 
sive day,  on  the  side  most  distant  from  the 
sun,  as  it  is  now  approaching  that  luminary 
at  the  same  rate  as  it  before  departed,  gra- 
dually assuming  the  sickle  shape,  with  the 
horns,  however,  turned  from  the  sun. — The 
new  moons  or  first  daya  of  every  month, 
were  kept  as  festivals  amongst  the  Jews; 
and  they  were  celebrated  with  sound  or 
trumpets,  entertainments,  and  sacrifice. 
We  Vnn-w  nlsfl  thnt  tho  -fall  mnryn  -^ns  held 
favourable-  fur  tiny  ujidertnliium  by  the 
8pti.rt.iujg:  sndni>  motive  could  induce  than 
to  enter  upon  an  ei^editksis,  march  an  army, 
or  attack  on  enemy  utt  the  full  of  the  moon. 
— Tilt  inoon  wa*  supposed,  both  h\  Oruiika 
and  ttaiunna,  to  preiide,  qyct  childbirth, 

T«j  the  (orvgmui;  notice  of  but  satellite, 
we  subjoin  rii4'  i'ol tawing  Article*  which  has 
both  uori/lty  nud  iu  teres  t  to  recommend  it, 
and  for  which  wc  ere  indebted  to  the  co- 
lumns of  thu  Atkenj-HBti—"  timtoitt  itf  the 
JtforMi-—  Cuptain  Fur  [lock,  br*9<ident  of  the 
Geological  cVociciT  of  Dublin*  hem];  of  opi- 
nion dim  Ji.f.jrii.LB.iiiUni  u*  to  the  original  tmv 
ditiuiL  nl  tttc  turfiici:  uf  this  earth  might  be 
obttmiH.  by  an  inquiry  into  (h«  condition 
of  some  other  pi a notary  body,  wrate  to 
Dr.  ftoflintan,  of  Afmsuh,  oo  the  suhj«ct; 
the  following  U  the  Iioc  tor's  int£r*»ung 
reply— 

'  Feb.  7, 1839.    Observatory,  Armagh. 

'  My  dear  Sir,— My  general  notion  is  thai 
you  are  quite  right  in  referring  to  the  moon 
as  evidence  of  the  absence  of  weathering. 
The  sharpness  of  its  rocks  and  peaks  is 
quite  surprising ;  for  every  angle  and  edge 
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stick  oat  with  a  ruggedness  that  is,  perhaps, 
the  thing  which  Brat  strikes  an  obserrer 
with  a  sense  of  the  wide  difference  between 
that  globe  and  the  earth.  It  alone  would 
show  that  air  and  water  are  absent,  had  we 
no  other  evidence.  Bnt  yon  are,  I  think,  in 
error,  when  70a  infer  from  the  peat  height 
of  lunar  mountains,  the  probable  quantity 
of  the  wearing  down  which  our  earthly 
peaks  have  suffered.  The  moon  has  less 
attractive  force  than  belongs  to  our  planet, 
so  that  the  same  elevating  force  would  do 
about  twenty  times  as  much  work ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
elevating  forces  were  far  more  energetic. 
Indeed,  I  regard  the  appearance  of  the 
moon  as  strong  presumption  against  Mr. 
Lyell's  notion,  that  the  energy  of  volcanic 
action  is  as  powerful  now  as  it  was  in  the 
primeval  epochs  of  our  planet.  No  vol- 
canic action  is  now  at  work  in  the  moon ; 
but  we  see  that  it  was  once  raging  with  un- 
controllable fury,  and  on  the  most  pro- 
digious scale.  There,  it  has  actually  worn 
itself  out ;  here,  I  think,  we  may  assume 
that  it  has  merely  expended  most  of  its 
force.  I  may  here  tell  you  of  some  of  the 
matter  which  I  see,  or  think  I  see,  on  the 
surface  of  our  satellite.  The  mountains  of 
earthly  shape  are  some  pretty  high,  the 
highest  peak  of  the  said  Apennines  being, 
according  to  the  best  authority,  something 
under  17,000  feet  above  the  plains  from 
which  it  rises ;  but  this  is  a  rare  instance, 
and  very  few  reach  6,000.  They  are  of  as- 
tonishing steepness.  But  the  Ring  moun- 
tains, or  craters,  are  much  stranger  affairs. 
Take,  for  instance,  Tycho,  that  bright  spot 
in  the  south-east  quarter,  from  which  the 
rays  seem  to  run.  It  is  fifty  miles  in  dia- 
meter, and  16,000  feet  deep,  surrounded  by 
broad  terraces  within,  and  with  a  central 
mountain  about  6,000  feet  high.  Some  of 
the  lunar  mountains  are  200  miles  diameter, 
and  one  nearly  of  this  size,  22,000  feet  deep. 
What  a  paroxysm  it  must  have  been  that 
hollowed  out  this  monstrous  crater !  Ob- 
serve that  all  these  craters  are  depressed 
below  the  lunar  surface,  the  elevation  of 
their  walls  above  it  being  in  general  but 
half  their  depth  below  it ;  and  the  question 
is,  what  became  of  the  immense  quantity 
of  materials  that  must  have  been  blown 
out  of  them.  Schroter  thought  that  the 
walls,  if  demolished,  would  fill  the  cavities; 
but  this  (in  Tycho,  for  instance)  is  certainly 
not  always  the  case,  and  we  do  not  recog- 
nise heaps  of  debris  in  the  vicinity.  But 
we  do  find  a  curious  appearance  sometimes 
— those  rays  to  which  I  have  already  alluded 
as  diverging  from  particular  craters.  They 
are  peculiarly  bright,  but  not  at  all  elevated 
above  the  lunar  surface,  and  give  the  idea 
of  a  fluid  which  had  run  out  in  currents, 
and  produced  some  chemical  change  in  the 
soil  over  which  it  passed.  As  these  rays 
are  themselves  bristled  with  craters,  these 
latter  must  have  been  of  subsequent  forma- 
tion. The  long  lines  terminating  in  those 
dusky  places  which  we  sometimes  hear 
called  seas,  have  perchance  been  rivers ; 
but  as  they  generally  seem  to  originate  in 


some  crater,  they  were  more  probably  the 
track  of  volcanic  fluids,  which,  however, 
must  have  been  quite  different  from  our 
lavas,  and,  perhaps,  have  played  some  part 
in  the  absorption  of  the  lunar  atmosphere, 
and  the  removal  of  its  seas.  In  general  the 
large  craters  are  far  more  brilliant  than 
the  other  parts  of  the  moon,  and  the  com- 
parative obscurity  of  the  teat  arises  from 
the  scarcity  of  volcanic  action  there.  On 
earth,  I  believe,  our  present  volcanic  pro- 
ducts are  but  little  reflective;  it  is  other- 
wise there;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  small  craters,  which  subsequently  broke 
ont  on  the  greater  and  older  ones,  are  much 
less  bright,  as  if  the  expiring  action  had 
been  more  analogous  to  that  of  our  own 
planer.  But  this  at  least  is  clear,  that  since 
the  invention  of  the  telescope  the  moon  has 
been  undisturbed.' " 

MOON'STONE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  adularia,  of  a  white  yellowish,  or  green- 
ish white  colour,  and  somewhat  irridescent, 
found  in  blunt  amorphous  masses,  or  crys- 
talited  in  truncated  rhomboidal  prisms. 

MOOR,  a  native  of  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  called  by  the  Romans,  from  the  co- 
lour of  the  people,  Mauritania.  It  embraces 
the  present  countries  of  Morocco,  Algiers, 

Tunis,  &c Moor,  an  unlimited  tract  of 

land,  usually  overrun  with  heath  and  full 
of  bogs. 

MOOR'-BUZZARD,  in  ornithology,  the 
yellow-legged  falcon,  with  an  iron-coloured 
body,  and  yellow  head.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  a  crow,  and  has  its  name  from  building 
its  nest  in  moorish  and  boggy  places. 

MOOR'-COCK,  in  ornithology,  a  species 
of  Tetrao,  with  a  forked  tail,  spotted  with 
white  underneath.  It  is  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, but  very  rare :  the  male  is  throughout 
of  a  very  deep  iron  gray,  but  the  female  is 
variegated  with  transverse  lines  of  black. 

MOOR'INGS,  the  anchors,  chains,  &c 
laid  athwart  the  bottom  of  a  river  or  har- 
bour to  confine  a  ship. 

MOOR'STONE,  in  mineralogy,  a  species 
of  granite. 

MOOSE,  or  the  American  Elk,  an  animal 
of  the  genus  Certmt,  and  the  largest  of  the 
deer  kind,  growing  sometimes  to  the  height 
of  seventeen  hands.  It  has  palmated  horns, 
short  thick  neck,  an  upright  mane  of  a 
light  brown  colour,  small  eyes,  and  very 
long  pendent  ears. 

MOOr-CASE,  or  MOOT'-POINT,  an 
unsettled  point  or  question  to  be  mooted 
or  debated. • 

MORAL'ITY,  the  duties  of  men  in  their 
social  character;  or  that  rule  of  conduct 
which  promotes  the  happiness  of  others, 
and  renders  their  welfare  accordant  with 
our  own.    This  implies,  that  our  acts  must 

Sroceed  from  a  motive  of  obedience  to  the 
ivine  will. The   term   moralities  was 

given  to  a  kind  of  allegorical  plays,  for- 
merly in  vogue,  and  which  consisted  of 
moral  discourses  in  praise  of  virtue  and 
condemnation  of  vice.  They  were  occa- 
sionally exhibited  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and,  after  various  modifi- 
cations, assumed  the  form  of  the  masque, 


A  MOOW-PIAL  SHOWS  THB   HOPB8   OB  THB   WIGHT  BT  THB   HOOM's  LIGHT. 
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which  became  a  favourite  entertainment  at 
the  court  of  Elizabeth  and  her  successor. 

MOB'ALS,  the  practice  of  the  duties  of 
life.  While  civil  institutions  have  regulated 
the  conduct  of  man  in  society,  religious  in* 
stitutiona  have  penetrated  into  the  sanc- 
tuary of  conscience.  Moral  and  religious 
sentiments  are  developed  almost  sponta- 
neously, and  have  a  natural  sympathy ; 
Christianity  having  blended  them  in  the 
precepts  or  love  to  God  and  man.  In  con- 
sidering what  the  moral  law  enjoins,  we 
soon  perceive  that  there  are  degrees  in  our 
duties.  Just  as  actions  may  differ  in  crimi- 
nality, so  may  they  also  differ  in  merit ;  and 
the  degree  in  both  cases  will  depend  upon 
accompanying  circumstances ;  and  circum- 
stances are  often  such  as  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  determine  on  which  side  the  balance 
of  duty  predominates.  But  though  man  is 
often  driven  to  choose  between  conflicting 
duties,  he  is  never  obliged  to  choose  be- 
tween two  criminal  acts. — Moral  duties  have 
been  distinguished  into  three  great  classes : 
duties  to  God,  to  our  fellow-men,  and  to 
ourselves ;  but  though  they  may  be  classi- 
fied, they  are  not  to  Tie  separated.  Duties 
to  God  comprise,  essentially,  all  our  obli- 
gations ;  and  when  we  serve  other  men,  we, 
in  fact,  labour  for  ourselves ;  so,  too,  in  im- 
proving ourselves,  we  are  qualifying  our- 
selves to  render  the  highest  service  to 
others. — Practical  morality  exerts  a  power- 
ful influence  on  civilized  life,  strengthening 
the  ties  which  unite  individuals,  fortifying 
the  respect  for  equity  and  benevolence,  en- 
couraging labour,  and  assuring  its  reward 
by  protecting  property,  favouring  the  pro- 
gress of  intelligence  by  nourishing  the  love 
of  truth,  and  improving;  taste  by  purifying 
and  elevating  the  sentiment  of  the  beau- 
tiful. Civilization,  in  its  turn,  promotes 
practical  morality.  The  closer  and  more 
varied  the  relations  among  men  become, 
the  more  sensible  do  they  grow  to  their 
mutual  duties;  while  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence aids  virtue,  by  enlightening  the  mind, 
and  accustoming  it  to  noble  and  refined 
pleasures. 

MORATIANS,  otherwise  called  Hbbb- 
b*uttbbs,  or  UniTxn  Bbbthbbr,  a  sect  of 
Christians,  among  whom  social  polity 
makes  a  figure  as  conspicuous,  at  least, 
as  religious  doctrine.  The  society  of  the 
United  Brethren  sprung  up  in  Moravia  and 
Bohemia,  on  the  first  opening  of  that  re- 
formation which  stripped  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  of  so  many  votaries,  and  gave  birth 
to  so  many  denominations  of  Christians. 
Generally  speaking,  these  sectaries  adhere 
to  the  Augsbnrgh  Confession.  From  the 
original  seat  of  their  doctrine,  they  are 
sometimes  called  Moravians ;  and  from  a 
settlement  made  in  Upper  Lusatia,  about 
fifty  miles  eastward  of  Dresden,  they  are 
generally  known,  on  the  continent,  by  the 
name  of  Hernhutters.  Some  persecuted 
brethren  having  emigrated  from  Moravia, 
were  received  by  Nicholas  Lewis,  count  of 
Zinzendorf,  on  whose  estate  they  built  a 
town.  The  ground  allotted  to  them  for  this 
purpose  was  on  the  side  of  a  hill  called 


Hutburg,  or  Watek-kill;  whence  they  took 
occasion  to  call  their  new  settlement,  Hem- 
kvt,  "The  watch  of  the  Lord."  The  United 
Brethren  are  much  attached  to  instrumental 
M  well  aa  vocal  music ;  celebrate  agapes  or 
love  feasts ;  and  cast  lots,  to  discover  the 
will  of  the  Lord.  These  people  live  in 
communities,  and  provide  for  their  poor; 
but  do  not  make  a  common  stock  of  their 
property.  They  wear  a  plain,  uniform  dress, 
and  are  extremely  methodical  in  all  their 


MORBID,  among  physicians  signifies 
diseased  or  corrupt,  a  term  applied  either 
to  an  unsound  constitution,  or  to  those 
parts  or  humours  that  are  infected  by  a 

MORDANT,  in  dyeing  and  calico  print- 
ing, a  substance  which  has  a  chemical  af- 
finity for  colouring  matter,  and  serves  to 
fix  colours ;  such  as  alum,  When  that 
whieh  has  to  be  dyed  has  little  or  no  at- 
traction to  the  matter  on  which  the  colour 
depends,  so  as  either  not  to  be  capable  of 
abstracting  it  from  its  solvent,  or  of  retain- 
ing it  with  such  force  as  to  form  a  perma- 
nent dye,  then  some  intermediate  substance 
is  used,  which  is  capable  of  uniting  them ; 
and  such  a  substance  is  called  a  mordant. 
In  order  properly  to  appreciate  the  utility 
and  the  true  functions  of  mordants,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  colouring  matters 
are  peculiar  compounds  possessed  of  certain 
affinities,  their  distinctive  characters  being 
not  to  be  either  acid  or  alkaline,  and  yet  to 
be  capable  of  combining  with  many  bodies, 
and  especially  with  salifiable  bases,  and  of 
receiving  from  each  of  them  modifications 
in  their  colour,  solubility,  and  alterability. 
Organic  colouring  substances,  when  pure, 
have  a  very  energetic  attraction  for  certain 
bodies,  feeble  for  others,  and  none  at  all  for 
some.  Of  all  the  bases,  those  which  suc- 
ceed best  as  mordants  are  alumina,  tin,  and 
oxyde  of  iron. 

MORESQUE,  or  MORE8K',  a  kind  of 
painting  or  carving  done  after  the  Moorish 
manner,  consisting  of  grotesque  pieces  and 
compartments  promiscuously  interspersed. 

MOROCCO,  a  fine  kind  of  leather,  pre- 
pared from  the  skin  of  the  goat,  originally 
brought  from  the  Levant  and  the  Barbary 
States,  but  now  manufactured  in  most 
other  countries. 

MOROX'YLIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an 
acid  produced  from  the  trunk  of  a  white 
mulberry  tree,  found  at  Palermo,  on  which 
it  formed  a  dark  brown  coating. 

MOR'PHIA,  in  chemistry,  an  alkali  ex- 
tracted from  opium,  of  which  it  constitutes 
the  narcotic  principle.  With  acids  it  forms 
a  class  of  salts,  in  like  manner  as  do  the 
other  vegetable  alkalies.  Morphia  acts 
with  great  energy  on  the  animal  economy. 

MORPHOL'OGY,  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  formation  and  change  of  or- 
ganic bodies. 

MOR'RIS-DANCE,  (from  Morisco,  Moor- 
ish), a  dance  derived  from  the  Moriscoes  in 
Spain,  which  was  formerly  danced  at  May- 
games,  revels,  &c.  in  England,  and  an  imi- 
tation of  which,  under  the  same  name,  is 
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■till  occasionally  practised  by  young  men 
in  their  shirts,  with  ribbons  tied  round  the 
arms  and  flung  across  the  shoulders.  In 
the  reigns  of  Henry  "VII.  and  VIII.  it  was 
a  principal  feature  in  die  popular  festi- 

MORSE,  in  zoology,  the  sea-horse  or 
walrus,  an  animal  of  the  genus  Trickechus, 
which  sometimes  grows  to  the  length  of 
18  feet.  These  animals  are  gregarious,  but 
shy,  and  very  fierce  when  attacked.  They 
inhabit  the  shores  of  Spitsbergen,  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  other  places  in  high  northern 
latitudes. 

MORTALITY,  Bill*  of,  registers  of  the 
number  of  deaths  or  burials  in  ant  parish 
or  district.  These  were  established  at  the 
time  when  the  plague  made  great  ravages 
in  London ;  and  they  have  been  continued, 
from  the  convenience  found  in  ascertaining 
by  them  the  precise  time  of  the  birth  or 
death  of  individuals,  and  for  the  informs, 
tion  they  furnish  respecting  the  rate  of  hu- 
man mortality. 

MORTAR,  a  short  piece  of  ordnance, 
thick  and  wide ;  used  for  throwing  shells, 
bombs,  carcasses,  ftc.  The  use  of  mortars 
is  thought  to  be  older  than  that  of  cannon, 
as  they  were  employed  in  the  wars  in  Italy 
to  throw  stones  and  balls  of  red-hot  iron 
and  stones,  long  before  the  invention  of 
bombs.— Mortar,  a  preparation  of  lime 
and  sand  mixed  up  with  water,  which  selves 
as  a  cement,  and  is  used  by  masons  and 
bricklayers  in  buildings. 

MORTGAGE,  in  law,  the  conveyance  or 
transfer  of  a  real  or  personal  estate  in  fee 
as  security  for  the  payment  of  money,  and 
on  the  condition  that  if  the  money  shall  be 
paid  according  to  the  contract,  the  transfer 
shall  be  void,  and  the  mortgagee  shall  re- 
convey  the  estate  to  the  mortgager.  The 
creditor,  who  holds  the  estate  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  deed,  is  called  the 
mortgagee}  but  the  mortgager,  who  is  the 
person  that  makes  the  mortgage,  generally 
keeps  possession  of  the  land  till  failure  is 
made  in  the  payment  of  the  mortgage- 
money;  in  which  case,  though  the  mort- 
gagee enters  for  non-payment,  the  mort- 
gager has  a  right  to  the  equity  of  redemp- 
tion in  the  court  of  chancery,  where  he  may 
call  the  mortgagee  to  an  account  for  the 
profits  of  the  land  mortgaged. 

MORTIFICATION,  in  medicine  and 
surgery,  the  death  of  one  part  of  the  body 
while  the  rest  continues  anve^  and  often  in 
a  sound  state.  Mortification  is  called  gan- 
grene and  sphacelus,  when  occurring  in  soft 
or  fleshy  parts,  as  in  the  stomach  or  the 
limbs;  and  caries  when  in  a  bone,  as  in  the 
spine,  the  skull,  &c. 

MORTISE,  in  carpentry,  a  kind  of  joint 
consisting  of  a  hole  of  a  certain  depth  cut 
in  a  piece  of  timber  so  as  to  receive  another 
piece  called  the  tenon. 

MORTMAIN,  in  law,  an  alienation  of 
lands  and  tenements  to  any  guild,  corpora- 
tion, or  fraternity,  and  their  successors. 
Lands  alienated  in  mortmain  are  different 
from  others,  for  they  never  revert  to  the 
donor,  or  to  any  temporal  or  common  use; 


on  which  account,  by  such  alienation,  the 
lords  lose  their  escheats,  and  many  services 
that  were  formerly  due  to  them;  aa  bodies 
politic  never  die,  nor  can  perform  personal 
service,  nor  commit  treason,  or  felony. 

MORTUA'LIUM,  in  antiquity,  the  vest- 
ments and  every  thing  else  which  apper- 
tains to  the  dead. 

MO'RUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  21  Monoecia,  order  4  Tetrandria;  con- 
sisting of  different  species  of  mulberry  trees. 

MOrtUN,  in  medicine,  an  excrescence 
on  the  skin  resembling  a  mulberry. 

M08A1C,  or  Mosaic  work,  small  frag- 
ments of  glass,  marble,  precious  stones, 
&c  of  various  colours,  cut  square,  and  ce- 
mented on  a  ground  of  stucco,  in  such  a 
manner  aa  to  imitate  the  colours  and  gra- 
dations of  painting.  The  beautiful  chapel  of 
8t.  Lawrence  in  Florence,  which  contains 
the  tombs  of  the  Medici,  has  been  greatly 
admired  by  artists  on  account  of  the  vast 
multitude  of  precious  marbles,  jaspers, 
agates,   &c,   applied  in  mosaic  upon  its 

walls. Mosaic,  pertaining  to  Moses,  the 

leader  of  the  Israelites ;  as,  the  Mosaic  law, 
&c. 

MOSAIC  GOLD,  the  auras*  mtwttmm  of 
the  old  chemists,  is  a  sulphuret  of  tin :  but 
the  composition  now  called  mosaic  gold  or 
or-molu,  is  a  peculiar  alloy  of  copper  and 
sine  melted  at  the  lowest  temperature  at 
which  copper  will  fuse. 

MOSQUE,  a  Mahometan  temple,  or  place 
of  religious  worship.  All  mosques  are  square 
buildings,  generally  constructed  of  stone, 
in  the  Moresque  or  Saracenic  style  of  ar- 
chitecture. Before  the  chief-gate  is  a  square 
court  paved  with  white  marble,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  low  gallery  whose  roof  is 
supported  by  marble  pillars.  In  these  gal- 
leries the  Turks  wash  themselves  before 
they  enter  the  mosque.  As  it  is  not  lawful 
to  enter  the  mosque  with  shoes  or  stockings 
on,  the  pavements  are  covered  with  pieces 
of  stuff  sewed  together,  each  being  wide 
enough  to  hold  a  row  of  men  kneeling,  sit- 
ting, or  prostrate.  The  women  are  not  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  mosque,  but  stay  in  the 
porches  without.  About  every  mosque  there 
are  six  high  towers,  called  minarets,  each 
of  which  has  three  little  open  galleries,  one 
above  another :  these  towers,  as  well  as  the 
mosques,  are  covered  with  lead,  and  adorn- 
ed with  gilding  and  other  ornaments;  and 
from  thence,  instead  of  a  bell,  the  people 
are  called  to  prayer  by  certain  officers  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  The  mosques  of 
the  Arabs  often  include,  in  a  quadrangular 
area,  an  immense  quantity  of  columns 
ranged  in  files,  the  multiplicity  and  extent 
of  which  impress  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
with  surprise  and  admiration.  These  -co- 
lumns are,  in  numerous  instances,  the  rich 
spoils  of  antique  monuments. 

MOSSES  (muscij,  in  botany,  a  very 
numerous  order  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  cryptogamia  class,  the  fructification 
of  which  is  but  little  understood.  Lin- 
naeus, indeed,  has  attempted  to  arrange 
them  according  to  what  he  takes  to  be  the 
signs  of  fecundation,  many  of  which  he  ac- 
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knowledges  to  be  wanting.  Hence,  in  the 
description  of  snch  imperfect  plants,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  distinguish  them  ac- 
cording to  their  general  habit  and  struc- 
ture. They  consist  of  little  herbaceous 
plants,  having  simple  or  branching  stems, 
which  are  furnished  with  very  numerous 
and  more  or  less  imbricated  leaves :  these 
are  always  continuous  with  the  stem,  and 
never  fall  off.  Water  is  absorbed  by  the 
leaves  very  rapidly,  and  when  a  dried  moss 
is  dipt  in  water,  it  very  soon  resumes  the 
freshness  and  appearance  of  life.  The  in- 
ternal structure  or  mosses  is  entirely  cellu- 
lar. Mosses  are  found  in  cool,  airy,  and. 
moist  situations,  in  woods,  upon  the  trunks 
of  trees,  on  old  walls,  the  roofs  of  houses, 
ftc.  Some  of  them  are  entirely  aquatic 
About  800  species  are  known. 

M08'CHU8,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  ani- 
mals, class  Mammalia,  order  Peeora.  [8ee 
MosxJ 

MOTACII/LA,  in  ornithology,  a  nume- 
rous genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  Paeeeree, 
distinguished  by  a  straight  beak  of  a  subu- 
lated  figure,  and  a  lacerated  tongue.  To 
this  genus  belong  the  common  wagtail,  the 
wheat-ear,  nightingale,  red-start,  wren,  &c 

MOTET  (from  the  French),  a  musical 
composition ;  some  sacred  subject,  such 
as  a  hymn,  psalm,  or  a  small  portion  of 
Scripture.  Some  are  set  for  several  voices, 
and  others  are  accompanied  by  instru- 
mental music. 

MOTH,  in  entomology,  an  insect  classed 
by  Linnaeus  in  the  genus  PhaUena,  which 
breeds  in  woollen,  yarn  and  fur ;  and  in  its 
caterpillar  state  doing  great  injury  by  eat- 
ing the  substance,  and  destroying  the  tex- 
ture of  our  garments,  &c. 

MOTHER,  the  female  parent,  to  whose 
care,  tenderness,  and  personal  sacrifices, 
children  are  indebted  for  their  existence 
through  the  helpless  state  of  infancy,  and 
for  all  their  early  education  and  welfare; 
and  to  whom,  as  their  devoted  friend,  they 
ought  always  to  display  unabated  affection, 

gratitude,  and  sympathy. Mother  is  also 

used  figuratively,  to  denote  whatever  gives 
origin  to  other  things  of  the  same  kind :  thus 
we  say  a  mother-church,  a  mother-tongue,  Ac. 

A  thick  slimy  substance  concreted  in 

liquors,  particularly  in  vinegar,  very  differ- 
ent from  scum  or  common  lees. Mother- 
water,  a  fluid  remaining  after  the  evapo- 
ration of  salt  water,  and  containing  deli- 
quescent salts  and  impurities. 

MOTHER  OF  PEARL,  a  beautiful  white 
enamel,  or  animal  gluten,  which,  with  alter- 
nate strata  of  carbonate  of  lime,  forms  the 
shell  of  the  pearl  fish. 

MOTION,  the  continued  and  successive 
change  of  place.  There  are  three  general 
laws  of  motion.  1.  That  a  body  always 
perseveres  in  its  state  of  rest,  or  of  uniform 
motion  in  a  right  line,  till  by  some  external 
force  it  be  made  to  change  its  state :  for  as 
a  body  is  passive  in  receiving  its  motion, 
and  the  direction  of  its  motion,  so  it  retains 
them,  or  perseveres  in  them  without  any 
change,  till  it  be  acted  on  by  something 
external.    2.  That  the  change  of  motion  is 


proportional  to  the  force  impressed,  and 
u  produced  in  the  right  line  in  which  that 
force  acts.  8.  That  action  and  re-action 
are  equal  with  opposite  directions,  and  are 
always  to  be  estimated  in  the  same  right 
line. — All  motion  is  in  itself  absolute,  or 
the  change  of  absolute  space;  but,  when 
the  motions  of  bodies  are  considered  and 
compared  with  each  other,  then  are  they 
relative  and  apparent  only :  they  are  rela- 
tive, as  they  are  compared  to  each  other, 
and  they  are  apparent  only,  insomuch  that 
not  their  true  or  absolute  motion,  but  the 
sum  or  difference  of  the  motions  only  is 
perceivable  to  us.  Motion,  once  begun, 
would  be  continued  for  ever,  were  it  to 
meet  with  no  interruption  from  external 
causes,  such  as  the  power  of  gravity,  the 
resistance  of  the  medium,  Ac.— — Equable 
motion  is  generated  by  a  single  impetus  or 
stroke ;  thus  the  motion  of  a  ball  from  a 
cannon  is  produced  by  the  single  action  of 
the  powder  in  the  first  moment,  and,  there- 
fore, the  velocity  it  first  sets  out  with  would 
always  continue  the  same  were  it  void  of 

Savity,  and  to  move  in  an  unresisting  me- 
um,  which,  therefore,  would  be  always 
equable,  or  such  as  would  carry  it  through 
the  same  length  of  space  in  every  equal 
part  of  time.— -Accelerated  motion  is  pro- 
duced by  a  constant  impulse  of  power  which 
keeps  continually  acting  upon  the  body,  as 
that  of  gravity  which  produces  the  motion  of 
falling  bodies,  which  sort  of  motion  is  con- 
stantly accelerated,  because  gravity  every 
moment  adds  a  new  impulse  which  generates 
a  new  degree  of  velocity ;  and,  the  velocity 
thus  increasing,the  motion  must  be  quicken- 
ed each  moment,  or  fall  faster  and  faster  the 
lower  it  falls.  In  like  manner  a  body  thrown 
perpendicularly  upward,  as  a  ball, from  a 
cannon,  will  have  its  motion  continually 
retarded,  because  gravity  acts  constantly 
upon  it  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  given 
it  by  the  powder,  so  that  its  velocity  up* 
wards  must  be  continually  diminished,  and 
its  motion  as  continually  retarded,  till  at 
last  it  be  all  destroyed.  The  body  has  then 
attained  its  utmost  height,  and  is  for  a 
moment  motionless,  after  which  it  begins 
to  descend  with  a  velocity  in  the  same 
manner  accelerated,  till  it  comes  to  the 

earth's  surface. Perpetual  motion  is  that 

which  is  effected  or  supplied  by  itself,  with- 
out the  impulse  or  intervention  of  any  ex- 
ternal cause.  Hitherto  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  invent  a  machine  that  has 
this  principle. Many  interesting  illus- 
trations of  motion,  variously  applied,  will 
naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader. 
"With  regard  to  the  transference  of  motion 
from  one  body  to  another,  the  action  of  the 
billiard  ball  affords  a  ready  and  well-known 
example:  we  see  the  ball  that  has  been 
struck  by  the  player,  on  its  striking  another 
ball  suddenly  stop,  and  the  second  ball  pro- 
ceeds with  the  same  degree  of  velocity 
which  the  first  had;  the  action  which  im- 
parts the  new  motion  being  equal  to  the 
reaction  which  destroys  the  old.  Although 
the  transference  of  motion,  in  such  a  case, 
ms  to  be  instantaneous,  the  change  is 
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really  progressive,  and  is  as  follows :  The 
approaching  ball,  at  a  certain  point  of  time, 
has  just  given  half  of  its  motion  to  the  other 
equal  ball ;  and  if  both  were  of  soft  clay,  they 
would  then  proceed  together  with  half  the 
original  velocity;  but,  as  they  are  elastic, 
the  touching  parts  at  the  moment  supposed, 
are  compressed  like  a  spring  between  the 
balls ;  and  by  their  expanding,  and  exerting 
force  equally  both  ways,  they  double  the 
velocity  of  the  foremost  ball,  and  destroy 
altogether  the  motion  in  the  other. — The 
following  appears  more  extraordinary ;  but 
it  is  not  the  less  true: — A  cannon  or  musket 
ball,  shot  quite  horizontally,  will  touch  the 
ground  of  a  level  plane  just  as  soon  as 
another  ball  dropped  at  the  same  instant 
directly  from  the  cannon's  mouth.  The 
simple  fact  is,  that  the  forward  or  projectile 
motion  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  the 
action  of  gravity.  This  fact,  which  most 
persons,  before  consideration,  would  be  dis- 
posed to  doubt,  makes  strikiugly  sensible 
the  extraordinary  speed  of  a  cannon  boll ; 
tiz.  which  has  already  carried  it  600  or  800 
feet  before  touching,  during  the  half  second 
that  a  ball  dropped  from  the  hand  of  a 
standing  person  requires  to  reach  the  earth. 
This  fact  also  explains  why,  for  a  long 
range,  the  gun  must  always  be  pointed  more 
or  less  upwards.— Dr.  Arnotfa  Elements  of 
Physic. 

MOTION,  in  law,  an  application  in 
court,  either  by  the  parties  themselves  or 
their  counsel,  in  order  to  obtain  some  order 

or  rule  of  court. In  parliament  or  any 

other  public  assembly,  the  proposing^  any 
matter  for  the  consideration  of  those  pre- 
sent ;  as,  "  the  honourable  member  made  a 
motion  to  the  following  effect,"  &c. 

MOTIVE  POWER,  in  mechanics,  the 
whole  power  or  force  acting  upon  any  body, 
or  quantity  of  matter,  by  which  it  is  put  in 
motion. 

MOTMOT,  in  ornithology,  a  beautiful 
South  American  bird,  about  the  size  of  a 
jay,  with  a  long  tail,  the  two  middle  feathers 
of  which  are  destitute  of  vanes  for  about  an 
inch,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  extremity. 
They  are  very  shy  and  timid,  and  if  taken 
when  old,  invariably  refuse  all  kinds  of  food. 
Their  usual  places  of  resort  are  the  depths 
of  large  forests,  and  they  build  their  nests 
in  the  ground.  The  principal  species  are 
the  blue-headed  motmot  fprionites  momotaj 
and  the  red-headed  (p.  dombey). 

MOTTO,  a  sentence  or  phrase  prefixed 
to  an  essay  or  discourse,  containing  some- 
thing analogous  to  the  subject  of  it. 

In  heraldry,  a  word  or  short  sentence 
put  to  an  emblem  or  device,  or  to  a  coat 
of  arms  in  a  scroll  at  the  bottom  of  the 
escutcheon. 

MOULD'INGS,  in  architecture,  certain 
projections  beyond  the  bare  wall,  column, 
«c,  an  assemblage  of  which  forms  a  cor- 
nice, or  other  decoration. 

MOUND,  in  fortification,  any  thing  rais- 
ed, as  a  bank  of  earth,  &c.  to  fortify  or  de- 
fend a  place. Mound,  in  heraldry,  a  ball 

or  globe  with  a  cross  upon  it,  such  as  our 
monarchs  are  usually  drawn  with,  holding 


it  in  the  left  hand,  as  they  do  the  sceptre  in 
the  right. 

MOU'LINE,  in  mechanics,  a  roller  which, 
being  crossed  with  two  levers,  is  usually 
applied  to  cranes,  capstans,  &c.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  heaving  stones,  &c. 

MOUNT,  an  eminence  or  elevation  of 
earth,  indefinite  in  height  or  size,  and  may 
.be  a  hill,  a  hillock,  or  a  mountain.  It  is 
applied  in  Scripture  to  the  small  hillocks 
on  which  sacrifice  was  offered,  as  well  as  to 
Mount  Sinai,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  &c. 

MOUNTAIN  ASH,  an  ornamental  tree, 
which  in  its  leaf  resembles  the  common 
ash,  but  it  bears  a  clustered  flower,  the 
odour  of  which  is  powerful,  and  which  is 
succeeded  by  beautiful  red  berries. 

MOUNTAINS,  the  largest  elevations  or 
eminences  on  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
consisting  of  a  mass  of  earth  and  rock,  but 
of  no  definite  altitude.  They  arc  composed 
of  primitive  rocks,  as  granite,  trap,  and  por- 
phyry, other  rocks  and  earth  being  subse- 
quent formations.  The  principal  ridges  are 
the  Andes,  in  South  America,  from  three  to 
five  miles  high;  the  Himalayas,  in  North 
Hindostan,  of  equal  height;  the  Alps,  in 
Switzerland ;  the  mountains  of  Caucasus 
and  Thibet,  in  Asia ;  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon  (as  they  are  oddly  named),  in  Africa ; 
those  of  Norway ;  the  Pyrenees,  in  Spain ; 
the  Welsh  and  Scotch  mountains,  &c.  In 
North  and  South  America  one  unbroken 
chain  of  mountains  runs  in  a  northerly  and 
southerly  direction  for  8000  miles  near  the 
western  side  of  that  vast  continent,  and, 
with  some  minor  divisions,  has  evidently 
determined  the  general  outline  of  both 
countries.  The  action  of  air,  water,  and 
volcanic  fires,  waste  and  level  these  ridges ; 
and,  under  different  circumstances,  their 
debris,  or  ruins,  form,  by  successive  opera- 
tions, all  varieties  of  earths  and  soils. 
Countries  covered  with  high  mountnins 
present,  in  the  summer,  different  climates 
at  different  elevations,  within  a  very  narrow 
compass.  We  may  ascend  gradually  fioin 
flourishing  and  delightful  valleys,  decorated 
with  corn,  fruit-trees,  and  vines,  to  pas- 
tures covered  with  odoriferous  Alpihe  plants, 
and  perceive  the  vegetation  diminishing  and 
dwindling  as  we  advauce,  till,  at  last,  or- 

Sanic  life  ceases,  and  the  cold  prevents  all 
irther  progress. We  may  here  observe, 

that  inequalities  of  surface  appertain  to 
other  planetary  bodios,  as  appears  by  view- 
ing the  Moon  and  Venus  through  a  tele- 
scope. 

MOUNTING,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  is 
any  thing  that  serves  to  raise  or  set  off  a 
work ;  thus,  the  frame  and  its  ornaments 
make  the  mounting  of  a  looking-glass ;  the 

hilt,  the  mounting   of  a  sword,  &c. • 

Mounting,  in  military  affairs,  signifies  going 
upon  duty:  thus,  mounting  a  breach,  is 
running  up  to  it ;  and  mounting  guard,  is 
going  upon  guard ;  but  mounting  a  cannon, 
mortar,  &c.  is  the  setting  it  properly  on  its 
carriage. 

MOURNING,  the  dress  or  customary 
habit  worn  by  bereaved  survivors.  The 
colours   of  the   dress  or  habit  worn  as 
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badges  of  grief  are  different  in  different 
countries.  In  Europe,  the  ordinary  colour 
for  mourning  is  black ;  in  China  it  is  white, 
a  colour  used  for  mourning  by  the  ancient 
Spartan  and  Soman  ladies;  in  Turkey  it  is 
blue  or  violet ;  in  Egypt,  yellow;  in  Ethio- 
pia, brown ;  and  kings  and  cardinals  mourn 
in  purple.  Some  have  attempted  to  trace 
the  associations  by  which  the  colours  ac- 
quired their  character,  to  natural  causes. 
Thus  black,  which  is  the  privation  of  light, 
is  supposed  to  denote  the  privation  of  life; 
white  is  an  emblem  of  purity,  yellow  is  the 
colour  of  leaves  when  they  fall,  and  repre- 
sents that  death  is  the  end  of  all  human 
hopes ;  brown  denotes  the  earth,  to  which 
the  dead  return;  blue  is  an  emblem  of  the 
happiness  which  it  is  hoped  the  deceased 
enjoys ;  and  purple,  or  violet,  is  supposed  to 
express  a  mixture  of  sorrow  and  hope. 
Among  the  ancients,  as  among  the  mo- 
derns, public  mournings  were  common  on 
the  death  of  a  distinguished  public  bene- 
factor ;  and  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
it  was  the  custom,  during  the  term  pre- 
scribed for  mourning,  to  lay  aside  all  orna- 
ments of  dress,  to  abstain  from  the  bath, 
and  other  indulgences. 

MOUSE,  in  zoology,  a  small  animal  of 
the  genus  Mus,  that  haunts  houses  and 
fields.  It  is  .nearly  allied  to  the  rat,  and  is 
classed  with  it  in  the  Linneean  system. 
Field  mice  are  frequently  white. 

MOU'SE-EAR,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 

Eenus  Cerastium,  very  similar  to  chick  weed, 
ut  the  flower  is  larger,  and  the  fruit  shaped 
like  an  ox's  horn,  open  at  the  top. 

MOUTH,  in  anatomy,  a  cavity  or  aperture 
in  the  head  of  any  animal,  at  which  the 
food  is  received,  the  voice  uttered,  and  the 
inspiration  and  expiration  of  the  air  is  per- 
formed. In  a  more  general  sense,  the 
mouth  consists  of  the  lips,  the  gums,  the 
insides  of  the  cheeks,  the  palate,  the  salival 

glands,  the  uvula,  and  tonsils. Also  the 

aperture  of  many  other  things,  so  called 
from  the  similarity  of  situation  or  use;  as 
the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  where  the  powder 
and  ball  go  in  and  out;  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  where  the  water  passes  in  and  out; 
the  mouth  of  a  vessel,  &c. 

MCVEMENT,  in  military  affairs,  the 
regular  orderly  motion  of  an  army  for  some 
particular  purpose. In  music,  the  pro- 
gress of  sounds  from  grave  to  acute,  or 
from  acute  to  grave. 

MU'CIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  acid 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  aaccholac- 
tic  acid,  because  it  was  obtained  from  sugar 
or  milk ;  but  all  the  gums  appear  equally  to 
afford  it. 

MU'CILAOE,  in  chemistry,  a  viscous 
substance  of  sufficient  consistence  to  hold 
together;  as  a  solution  of  gum  or  any  tena- 
cious liquid,  or  a  lubricous  extraction  from 
the  roots  and  other  parts  of  vegetables.— 
Mucilaginous  glands,  in  anatomy,  glandules 
or  kernels  about  the  joints,  that  separate 
the  slimy  matter  necessary  for  their  lubri- 


raon. 

MU'CRO   CORTDIS,    in   anatomy,  the 
lower  pointed  end  of  the  heart. 


MU'CRONATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  sharp.pointed  leaf  terminating  like  a 

ittU'CUS,  a  viscid  fluid  in  the  animal 
body,  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  it  serves  to  moisten  and  defend.  It 
covers  the  lining  membranes  of  all  the  cavi- 
ties which  open  externally,  such  as  those  of 
the  mouth,  nose,  longs,  intestinal  canal, 
urinary  passages,  &c  It  is  transparent, 
glutinous,  thready,  and  of  a  salt  flavour, 
perfectly  distinct  from  gelatine  and  vege- 
table mucus.— —Mucous  /ever,  a  term  fre- 
quently used  by  medieal  writers,  to  express 
those  fevers,  in  which  nature  is  endeavour- 
ing to  rid  herself  of  an  abundance  of  pitu- 
itous,  mucous,  and  serous  matter. 

MUEZ'ZIN,  or  MUELTDIN,  among  the 
Mahometans,  the  crier  who  announces  the 
hours  of  prayer  from  the  minaret,  and  re- 
minds the  faithful  of  their  duty. 

MUFTI,  the  chief  priest  among  the 
Mussulmen,  appointed  by  the  grand  seignior 
himself.  He  is  the  oracle  in  all  doubtful 
questions  of  their  law. 

MUGGLETCNIANS,  a  religious  sect 
which  arose  in  England,  about  the  year  1 657 ; 
so  denominated  from  their  leader  Ludowic 
Muggleton,  a  tailor,  who  with  his  associate 
Reeves,  asserted  that  they  were  the  two  last 
witnesses  of  God  mentioned  in  the  Revela- 
tions. 

MULATTO,  the  offspring  of  a  black  man 
and  white  woman,  and  vice  vend.  The  mu- 
latto is  of  a  deep  tawny  or  yellow  colour, 
with  frizzled  or  woolly  hair,  and  resembles 
the  European  more  than  the  African.  The 
descendants  of  Europeans  and  Indians  are 
called  mestizos. 

MUL'BERRY,  the  fruit  of  a  large  spread- 
ing tree,  resembling  the  raspberry  in  its 
seedy  make,  but  is  much  larger.  The  white 
mulberry  ( murus  alba )  is  cultivated  in  France 
and  Italy  for  its  leaves  to  feed  silkworms, 
but  the  Persians  make  use  of  the  common 
black  mulberry  (murus  nigra)  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  red  mulberry  {murus  rubra)  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  American  trees, 
from  the  properties  of  the  wood.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  60  feet  and  upwards,  with 
a  trunk  six  feet  in  circumference.  The 
wood  is  fine-grained,  compact,  strong,  and 
solid ;  and  is  used  for  knees,  floor-timbers, 
&c.  in  ships,  as  well  as  for  many  other 
purposes  where  strength  and  durability  are 
necessary. 

MULCH,  a  term  used  by  gardeners  for 
rotten  dung,  or  the  like,  thrown  upon  beds 
of  young  plants,  to  preserve  them  from  the 
bad  effects. of  cold  or  drought. 

MULE,  in  zoology,  a  mongrel  kind  of 
quadruped,  usually  generated  between  an 
ass  and  a  mare,  and  sometimes  between  a 
horse  and  a  she-ass;  but  the  latter  is  every 
way  inferior  to  the  former.  They  are  hardy, 
sure-footed  animals;  and  in  the  mountain- 
ous parts  of  Spain  and  Italy,  they  are  far 
more  useful  than  horses,  being  capable  of 
carrying  equally  heavy  burdens,  and  endur- 
ing long-continued  fatigue.  Mules  have 
been  much  employed,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times.   The  Roman  ladies  had  equi- 
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pages  drawn  by  mules;  and  at  this  day, 
in  Spain,  the  coaches  of  the  nobility  are 
usually  drawn  by  them. Mule,  in  manu- 
factures, the  name  given  to  a  machine,  in- 
vented by  Crompton,  in  1779,  for  producing 
finer  yarn  than  was  spun  by  the  machines 
previously  in  use.  At  present,  the  mule  is 
employed  in  the  fabrication  of  the  most  de- 
licate articles;  in  short,  threads  have  been 
produced  of  such  fineness,  that  a  pound  of 
cotton  has  been  calculated  to  reach  167 
miles. 

MTTLIER,  in  law,  a  married  woman,  in 
distinction  from  a  concubine.  Also,  a  name 
for  lawful  issue  born  in  wedlock,  who  are 
preferred  before  an  elder  brother  of  illegi- 
timate birth. 

MUL'LET  (mullue),  in  ichthyology,  a 
genus  of  fishes,  distinguished  by  the  oblique 
form  of  their  head,  two  long  appendages 
under  the  chin,  and  large  scales  on  the  head 
and  body,  which  are  very  easily  detached. 
The  most  celebrated  species  is  the  mulCue 
oaroafv*,  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  which 
were  held  in  such  estimation  by  Roman 
epicures,  that  they  were  sometimes  sold  for 
their  weight  in  silver.  At  present  they  are 
but  little  esteemed.  The  roes  are  known  in 
Italy  under  the  name  of  botargo.——  In  he- 
raldry, the  mullet  is  a  star-shaped  ornament, 
and  is  added  to  the  family  arms  by  the  third 
of  the  junior  branches  of  a  family,  as  a  mark 
of  their  cadency. 

MUL'LBR,  a  stone  held  in  the  hand,  with 
which  colours  and  other  matters  are  ground 
on  another  stone ;  used  by  painters  and  apo- 
thecaries. 

MULTICAFSULAR,  in  botany,  having 
many  capsules. 

MULTIFLOROUS,  in  botany,  having 
many  flowers. 

MULTILATERAL,  in  geometry,  is  a 
term  applied  to  those  figures  which  have 
more  than  four  sides  or  angles  polygonal. 

MULTILOC'ULAR,  in  botany,  having 
many  cells ;  as,  a  multilocular  pericarp. 

MULTISIL'IQUOUS,  in  botany,  having 
many  pods  or  seed-vessels. 

MULTINO'MIAL,  in  mathematics,  a 
term  applied  to  such  roots  as  are  composed 
of  many  names,  parts,  or  members. 

MULTIPLE,  in  arithmetic,  a  number 
which  comprehends  some  other  several 
times;  thus  6  is  a  multiple  of  2,  and  12  is  a 
multiple  of  6,  4,  and  3,  comprehending  the 
first  twice,  the  second  thrice,  &c. Mul- 
tiple Ratio,  or  Proportion,  is  that  which  is 
between  multiples.  If  the  lesser  term  of 
the  ratio  be  an  aliquot  part  of  the  greater, 
the  ratio  of  the  greater  to  the  less  is  called 
multiple ;  and  that  of  the  less  to  the  greater 
submultiple. 

MULTIPLICATION,  an  arithmetical 
operation  by  which  the  multiplicand  is  ac- 
cumulated as  many  times  as  there  are  units 
in  the  multiplier:  thus  10  multiplied  by  5  is 
increased  to  50.  The  number  multiplying 
is  the  multiplier;  the  number  multiplied, 
the  multiplicand;  and  the  result  of  the 
operation  is  the  product. Cross  multipli- 
cation, otherwise  called  duodecimal  arith- 
metic, is  an  expeditious  method  of  multi- 


plying things  of  several  species,  or  denomi- 
nations, by  others  likewise  of  different  spe- 
cies, Ac 

MULTIPLYING  GLASS,  in  optics,  a 
glass  with  several  plane  sides,  each  of  which 
presents  a  separate  picture  of  an  object. 
This  is  caused  by  the  rays  of  light,  which 
issue  from  the  same  point,  undergoing  dif- 
ferent refractions,  so  as  to  enter  the  eye 
from  every  surface  in  a  different  direction. 

MULTISILrQUS,  the  26th  Linnssan 
natural  order  of  plants,  with  many  seed- 
vessels,  as  columbines,  See. 

MULTIVALVES,  in  natural  history,  the 
name  of  a  general  class  of  shell-fish,  distin- 
guished from  the  univalves  and  bivalves,  by 
their  consisting  of  three  or  more  shells. 

MULTURE,  in  Scots  law,  the  toll  or 
emolument  given  to  the  proprietor  of  a  mill 
for  grinding/brn. 

MUM,  a  malt  liquor  much  used  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  made  of  the  malt  of  wheat, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  oat-meal  and 
ground  beans. 

MUTMIA,  in  mineralogy,  a  sort  of  bitu- 
men, or  mineral  pitch,  which  is  soft  and 
tough,  like  shoemaker's  wax,  when  the 
weather  is  warm,  but  brittle,  like  pitch,  in 
cold  weather.  It  is  found  in  Persia,  where 
it  is  highly  valued. 

MUMTdT,  a  dead  body  preserved  by  an- 
tiseptics, according  to  methods  practised 
by  the  Egyptians.  The  processes  for  the 
preservation  of  the  body  were  very  various. 
Some  of  the  mummies  which  have  been 
opened  have  been  dried  by  vegetable  and 
balsamic  substances,  others  by  salt  or  na- 
tron. In  the  former  case,  aromatic  gums 
or  asphaltum  were  used;  and  such  were 

Senerally  in  good  preservation.  Those 
ried  with  saline  substances  are  of  a  black, 
hard,  smooth  appearance :  on  exposure  to 
the  air  they  attract  moisture,  and  become 
covered  with  a  saline  substance.  The  cof- 
fiu  is  usually  of  sycamore,  cedar,  or  paste- 
board; the  case  is  entire,  and  covered, 
within  and  without,  by  paintings  repre- 
senting funeral  scenes,  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  subjects :  the  cover,  which  is  also 
entire,  is  ornamented  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  contains,  too,  the  countenance  of 
the  deceased  in  relief,  painted,  and  often 
gilded.  But  we  are  not  to  imagine  that 
Egypt  was  the  only  country  in  which  the 
preservation  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  was 
attended  to.  In  every  country  the  custom 
of  embalming  has  been  occasionally  prac- 
tised: and  we  have  recently  read,  that  a 
million  of  mummies  have  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  the  environs  of  Durango,  in 
Mexico !  They  are  in  a  sitting  posture,  but 
have  the  same  wrappings,  bands,  and  orna- 
ments as  the  Egyptians For  the  infor- 
mation of  all  who  are  interested  in  these 
matters,  we  quote  the  following  recipe 
from  the  Literary  Gazette,  June  20,  1840. — 
"M.  Gaunal's  mixture  for  injecting  the 
carotid  artery,  whereby  all  the  purposes  of 
embalming  arc  attained :— One  kilogramme 
of  dry  sulphate  of  alumine,  dissolved  in 
half  a  litre  of  warm  water,  and  marking 
thirty-two  degrees  of  the  areometer.  About 
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three  or  four  litre*  of  this  will  injeet  all 
the  vessels  of  the  body,  and  will  preserve  it 
in  summer;— in  the  winter,  from  one  to 
three  litres  are  enough.  But,  to  keep  away 
insects,  there  ought  to  be  added  to  the 
above  chlorure  of  copper,  at  the  rate  of  100 
grammes  to  a  kilogramme  of  the  sulphate 
of  alumine,  or  else  fifty  grammes  of  arsenic 
acid.  This  applies  to  all  kinds  of  animals, 
birds,  fishes,  &c.,  as  well  as  to  the  human 
subject."— —In  the  British  Museum,  consi- 
derable space  is  allotted  to  the  reception  of 
Egyptian  mummies,  of  which  there  are  at 
present  many  more  specimens  than,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  can  possibly  be  interesting 
to  the  antiquarian,  or  required  even  for  the 
gratification  of  those  who  delight  to  ponder 
over  the  embalmed  relics  of  their  species. 
To  us,  indeed,  such  mortuary  curiosities 
present  a  ghastly  and  indecapt  spectacle; 
and  we  never  see  them  withourwishing  that 
their  places  were  occupied  with  something 
more  instructive  and  less  revolting  to  the 
feelings. 

MUMPS,  the  common  name  of  the  dis- 
ease called  by  medical  practitioners  cynan- 
che  parotidea,  or  a  swelling  of  the  parotid 
glands.  It  seems,  sometimes,  to  oe  the 
effect  of  cold,  and  children  are  more  subject 
to  it  than  adults.  It  is  often  epidemic,  and 
by  some  is  thought  contagious. 

MUN'DIC,  in  mineralogy,  a  sort  of  cop* 
per  ore,  otherwise  called  copper  pyrites,  or 
sulphuret  of  copper,  the  most  common  ore 
in  the  mines  of  Cornwall.  It  is  of  a  green- 
ish yellow  colour. 

MUNI'CIPAL,  in  the  Roman  civil  law, 
an  epithet  which  signifies,  invested  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 
Thus  the  municipal  cities  were  those  whose 
inhabitants  were  capable  of  enjoying  civil 
offices  in  the  city  of  Rome;  though  the 
greater  part  of  them  had  no  suffrages  or 
votes  there.——  In  modern  times,  Muni- 
cipal law  pertains  solely  to  the  citizens  and 
inhabitants  of  a  state,  aud  is  thus  distin- 
guished from  political  law,  commercial  law, 
and  the  law  of  nation*.  And  those  are 
called  municipal  officer*  who  are  elected  to 
defend  the  interest  of  cities,  to  maintain 
their  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  preserve 
order  and  harmony  among  the  citizens; 
such  as  mayors,  sheriffs,  &c. 

MUN'JEET,  a  species  of  madder,  pro- 
duced in  various  parts  of  India.  The  roots 
are  long  and  slender,  and  when  broken  ap- 
pear of  a  red  colour.  It  is  used  in  dyeing, 
the  red  which  it  produces  being,  though 
somewhat  peculiar,  nearly  the  same  as  that 
produced  by  European  madder. 

MU'NIMENTS,  in  law,  the  writings  re- 
lating to  a  person's  inheritance,  by  which 
he  is  enabled  to  defend  his  title  to  his  es- 
tate :  or,  in  a  more  general  sense,  all  manner 
of  evidences,  such  as  charters,  feofments, 
releases,  &c— Muniment  house,  a  little 
strong  room  in  a  cathedral,  college,  or  uni- 
versity, destined  for  keeping  the  seal,  char- 
ters, sc.  of  such  cathedral,  college,  &c. 

MUNI'TION,  the  provisions  with  which 
a  place  is  furnished  in  order  for  defence ;  or 
that  which  follows  a  camp  for  its  subsist- 


ence.——Munition  tkipt,  are  those  that  have 
naval  or  military  stores  on  board,  and  attend 
or  follow  a  fleet  to  supply  ships  of  war. 

MU'RAL  ARCH,  an  arched  wall  placed 
exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  for  fix- 
ing a  large  quadrant,  sextant,  or  other  in- 
strument, to  observe  the  meridian  altitude, 
Ac.  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

MURA'LIS  CORO'NA,  or  MU'RAL 
CROWN,  (from  murut,  a  wall)  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  a  golden  crown  or  circle 
of  gold,  indented  and  embattled,  bestowed 
on  him  who  first  mounted  the  wall  of  a  be- 
sieged  place  and  there  planted  a  standard. 

MURDER,  in  law,  the  wilful  and  felo- 
nious killing  a  person  from  premeditated 
malice  j  provided  the  party  wounded  or 
otherwise  hurt,  die  within  a  year  and  a  day 
after  the  fact  be  committed.  To  constitute 
murder  in  law,  the  person  killing  another 
must  be  of  sound  mind  or  in  possession  of 
his  reason,  and  the  act  must  be  done  with 
malice  prepense  and  aforethought ;  but  ma- 
lice may  be  implied,  as  well  as  expressed. 

MU'REX,  in  ichthyology,  a  shell-fish 
noted  among  the  ancients  for  its  purple  dye. 
The  murex  was  said  to  discharge  from  its 
mouth  the  purple  liquor  of  which  the  dye 
was  made ;  on  which  account  the  fishermen 
were  careful  to  catch  it  alive.  In  the  Lin- 
naen  system  it  is  a  genus  of  insects  under 
the  class  Vermel,  the  animal  of  which  is  a 
Umax:  the  shell  is  univalve  and  spiral. 

MU'RIATES,  in  chemistry,  a  genua  of 
salts  formed  of  the  muriatic  acid  with  cer- 
tain bases :  the  most  important  of  these  is 
the  muriate  of  soda  or  common  salt.  It 
exists  abundantly  in  nature,  immense  quan- 
tities of  it  being  dug  out  of  the  earth,  which 
requires  only  to  be  reduced  to  powder.  In 
this  state  it  is  called  rock  salt.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  constituents  of  sea-water,  and  is 
obtained  from  it  by  evaporation. 

MURIATIC  ACID,  in  chemistry  (called 
also  spirit  of  salt,  and,  by  the  French,  hy- 
dro-chloric acid,  in  allusion  to  its  composi- 
tion), is  an  acid  procured  from  salt,  consist- 
ing of  hydrogen  combined  with  chlorine 
gas.  Its  odour  is  pungent,  and  its  taste 
acid  and  corrosive.  If  an  inflamed  taper  be 
immersed  in  it,  it  is  instantly  extinguished : 
it  is  also  destructive  of  animal  life.  It  com- 
bines, like  the  other  powerful  acids,  with 
the  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxydes, 
forming  a  very  peculiar  class  of  salts.  In 
the  materia  medico,  this  acid  is  a  valuable 
article:  it  is  particularly  used  in  cases  of 
dyspepsia  that  are  attended  with  morbid 
secretions;  also  in  hepatic  derangements 
and  cutaneous  diseases ;  aud  as  a  disinfect- 
ing agent  it  is  found  highly  serviceable. 

MU'RICATED,  in  botany,  having  the 
surface  covered  with  sharp  points,  or  armed 
with  prickles. 

MU'RICITE,  fossil  remains  of  the  mures, 
a  genus  of  shells. 

MUR'RAIN,  a  contagious  disorder  among 
cattle,  principally  caused  by  a  hot,  dry  sea- 
son, or  general  putrefaction  of  the  air,  which 
begets  an  inflammation  of  the  blood  and  a 
swelling  in  the  throat  that  soon  prove 
mortal. 
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MUEE'HINE  VA'SES,  splendid  antique 
vessels»made  of  a  delicate  kind  of  porcelain 
(or,  aa  some  say,  of  a  mineral  of  the  class 
of  sardonyx  or  agate),  and  equally  distin- 
guished for  the  beauty  of  their  execution  as 
for  the  costliness  of  the  material.  They 
were  brought,  by  Pompey,  from  Asia  to 
Borne,  after  his  victory  over  Mithridates, 
and  bore  an  immense  price. 

MUS,  in  soology,  a  generic  term,  in  the 
Linnsean  system,  for  a  tribe  of  animals  of 
the  class  Mammalia,  and  order  Glires,  dis- 
tinguished principally  by  their  teeth.  The 
most  remarkable  species  are  the  rat  and 
mouse,  the  musk  rat,  and  the  lemming. 

M US'C  A,  in  entomology,  the  Fly,  a  genus 

of  insects  of  tbe  dipterous  order. Musca 

Indica,  in  astronomy,  the  Fly,  a  southern 
constellation. 

MUS'CADIN  E,  MUS'CADEL,  MUS'CA- 
TEL,  or  MUS'CAT  (for  by  each  of  these 
names  is  it  known),  a  rich  kind  of  wine, 
the  growth  of  Italy  and  the  south  of  France. 

MUS'CiE  VOLITANTES,  certain  dark 
spots,  which  seem  to  flit  before  the  eyes  of 
many  people  on  looking  at  the  sky,  a  can- 
dle, or  other  bright  object;  and  so  called 
from  their  resembling  flies. 

MUS  CLE,  in  anatomy,  a  part  of  an  ani- 
mal body,  destined  to  move  some  other  part. 
The  muscles  consist  of  a  number  of  thin 
parallel  plates,  divided  into  a  great  number 
of  fasciculi  or  little  bundles  of  fibres,  so 
constructed  as  to  admit  of  .relaxation  and 
contraction,  and  serving  aa  the  organ  of 
motion.  Each  muscle  is  surrounded  by  a 
thin  and  delicate  covering  of  cellular  mem- 
brane, which,  dipping  down  into  its  sub- 
stance, encloses  the  moat  minute  fibres  we 
are  able  to  trace,  connecting  them  to  each 
other,  lubricating  them  by  means  of  the  fat 
which  its  cells  contain,  and  serving  as  a  sup- 
port to  the  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and 
nerves,  which  are  distributed  through  the 
muscles.— —-—Muscular  motion  is  of  three 
kinds,  voluntary,  involuntary,  and  mixed. 
The  voluntary  motions  of  muscles  proceed 
from  an  exertion  of  the  will  t  thus  the  mind 
directs  the  arm  to  be  raised  or  depressed, 
the  knee  to  be  bent,  the  tongue  to  move, 
&c  The  involuntary  motions  of  muscles 
are  performed  by  organs,  without  any  atten- 
tion of  the  mind,  as  the  contraction  and 
dilatation  of  the  heart,  arteries,  veins,  ab- 
sorbents, stomach,  intestines,  ftc  The  muttd 
motions  are  those  which  are  in  part  under 
the  control  of  the  will,  but  which  ordinarily 
act  without  our  being  conscious  of  their 
acting;  and  are  perceived  in  the  muscles  of 
respiration,  the  interoostals,  the  abdominal 
muscles,  and  the  diaphragm.  When  a  mus- 
cle acts,  it  becomes  shorter  and  thicker; 
both  its  origin  and  insertion  are  drawn  to- 
wards its  middle.  When  a  muscle  is  wound- 
ed, or  otherwise  irritated,  it  contracts  inde- 
pendently of  the  will :  this  power  is  called 
Irritability,  and  it  is  a  property  peculiar  to, 
and  inherent  in  the  muscles.  The  intensity 
of  muscular  contraction,  that  is,  the  degree 
of  power  with  which  the  fibres  draw  them- 
selves together,  is  regulated  by  the  action 
of  the  brain.    The  cerebral  influence,  and 


the  disposition  of  the  muscular  tissue,  are 
the  two  elements  of  the  intensity  of  mus- 
cular contraction ;  but  a  very  great  cerebral 
energy  is  rarely  found  united,  in  the  same 
individual,  with  that  disposition  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres  which  is  necessary  to  produce 
intense  contractions,  but  when  they  are 
united  they  produce  astonishing  effects. 
The  extremities  of  the  muscles  are  in- 
serted into  the  bones. 

MUSCOVA'DO,  unrefined  sugar,  or  tbe 
raw  material  from  which  loaf  sugar  is  pro- 
cured by  refining.  Muscovado  is  obtained 
from  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  by  evapo- 
ration and  draining  off  the  liquid  part  called 
molasses. 

MU'SES,  in  the  poetry  of  the  ancients, 
personifications  of  the  various  branches  of 
delightful  exercise  in  which  human  genius 
displays  itself.  They  were  beautifully  said 
to  be  the  daughters  of  Jove  andMnemoysng, 
or  Memory;  and  they  were  represented  as 
companions  of  Apollo  upon  Parnassus.  As 
the  subject  was  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
fancy  of  the  poet,  it  was  not  always  treated 
of  alike.  Thus  according  to  some,  all  the 
functions  of  the  Muses  were  united  in  three 
persons ;  Mnem6,  Acede,  and  Melete ;  that 
is,  Memory,  Song,  and  Meditation ;  but  it 
was  more  usual  to  reckon  nine,  and  to  name 
them  as  follows :  Clio,  to  whom  they  attri- 
buted the  invention  of  historv ;  Melpomene, 
the  inventor  of  tragedy ;  Thalia,  of  comedy ; 
Euterpe,  of  the  use  of  the  flute;  Terpsi- 
chore, of  the  harp;  Erato,  of  the  lyre  and 
lute;  Calliope,  of  heroic  verse;  Urania,  of 
astrology;  and  Polyhymnia,  of  rhetoric. 

MUSE'UM,  a  place  set  apart  as  a  repo- 
sitory for  curious,  valuable,  and  interesting 
objects  connected  with  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, more  especially  such  as  relate  to 
natural  history.  The  term  was  originally 
applied  to  a  study  or  a  place  set  apart  for 
learned  men  in  the  royal  palace  of  Alexan- 
dria, by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  found- 
ed a  college,  and  gave  salaries  to  the  several 
members,  adding  also  an  extensive  library, 
which  was  one  of  tbe  most  celebrated  in 
the  world.— —The  British  Museum  in  Lon- 
don is  a  very  extensive  and  magnificent 
building,  and  the  noblest  cabinet  of  curio- 
sities in  the  world.  This  edifice  was  erect- 
ed in  1677,  and  was  caUedMontague-house, 
from  having  been  the  town  residence  of  the 
dukes  of  Montague.  In  the  year  1753, 
parliament  having  passed  an  act  for  pur- 
chasing the  museum  of  8ir  Hans  Sloane, 
and  the  collection  of  manuscripts  of  lord 
Oxford,  called  the  Harleian  Library,  for  the 
use  of  the  public ;  twenty-six  trustees  were 
appointed  and  incorporated  to  provide  a 
repository /or  these  and  some  other  collec- 
tions, which  repository  was  to  be  called  the 
British  Museum.  Since  that  time  vast 
gifts  and  purchases  have  been  made,  in 
every  department  of  science,  literature,  and 
art ;  great  additions  have  consequently  be- 
come necessary  to  the  building,  and  the 
accommodation  of  the  public  has  been 
studied  in  every  possible  way ;  so  that  for 
extent  and  usefulness  it  is  altogether  unri- 
valled.—-There  are  other  museums,  well 
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deserving  the  name,  in  some  of  oar  chief 
provincial  towns;  and  since  the  establish- 
ment of  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions 
so  generally  throughout  the  country,  great 
progress  has  been  made  towards  their  ex- 
tension. 

MUSHROOM  (fungut),  in  botany,  a  ge- 
nus of  imperfect  plants,  composed  of  a 
pedicle,  crowned  with  a  broad  head,  convex 
and  smooth  at  the  top ;  and  hollow,  foliated, 
lamellated,  or  fistulous,  on  the  under  side. 
As  many  fungi,  closely  resembling  mush- 
rooms in  appearance,  are  of  a  poisonous 
quality,  the  greatest  caution  should  be  used 
by  those  who  provide  them.  The  surest 
test  is  the  palate :  for  when  a  fungus  has  a 
pleasant  flavour  it  is  wholesome ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  have  an  offensive  smell,  a  bitter, 
astringent,  or  styptic  tase,  or  is  even  of  un- 

{>leasant  flavour,  it  is  unfit  for  food.  Co- 
our,  figure,  and  texture  cannot  be  relied 
on ;  yet  the  pure  yellow,  gold  colour,  bluish 
pale,  dark  or  lustre  brown,  wine  red,  or  the 
violet,  belong  to  many  that  are  eatable; 
while  the  pale  or  sulphur  yellow,  bright  or 
blood  red,  and  the  greenish,  are  generally 
poisonous.  The  safe  kinds  have  mostly  a 
compact,  brittle  texture ;  the  flesh  is  white; 
and  they  grow  more  readily  in  open  places 
than  in  damp  or  wood-shaded  spots. 

MU'SIC,  is  the  science  of  sounds,  con- 
sidered as  capable  of  producing  melody, 
and  agreeably  affecting  the  mind  by  a  due 
disposition,  combination,  and  proportion. 
It  treats  of  the  number,  time,  division,  suc- 
cession, and  combination  of  sounds.  It  is 
divided  into  theoretical  music,  which  in- 

Juires  into  the  properties  of  concords  and 
iscords,  and  explains  their  combinations 
and  proportions  for  the  production  of  me- 
lody and  harmony;  una  practical  music, 
which  is  the  art  of  applying  the  theory  of 
music  in  the  composition  of  all  sorts  of 
tunes  and  airs.  Music  is  also  either  vocal 
or  instrumental.  Focal  music  is  the  me- 
lody of  a  single  voice,  or  the  harmony  of 
two  or  more  voices  in  concert ;  instrumental 
music  is  that  produced  by  one  or  more  in- 
struments. Every  musical  production  ought 
to  be  expressive  of  feelings,  and,  through 
them,  of  ideas;  but  though  music  of  some 
kind  exists  wherever  the  human  species  is 
found,  it  docs  npt  follow  that  every  good 

Eiece  of  music  must  please  all  men  alike,  or 
e  understood  by  all  alike,  because  music 
is  an  art  requiring  cultivation  of  the  mind 
and  heart,  to  appreciate  it  fully.  As  civili- 
zation advances,  music,  as  a  science,  gains 
new  advocates ;  and  the  day  is  evidently  fast 
approaching  when  few  will  decry  music  on 
the  ground  that  its  effects  are  merely  Ben- 
sual.  It  is  addressed  to  the  ear,  indeed; 
but  all  the  influences  which  we  receive 
from  without  are  conveyed  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses;  and  the  tones  of 
music  often  speak  a  language  to  the  soul 
richer  in  meaning  than  words  could  ex- 
press. Nothing  is  merely  sensual  which 
makes  a  lasting  spiritual  impression  upon 
us ;  and  those  who  deny  to  music  such  a 
power,  have  not  heard  its  sublimest  strains, 
or  have  not  the  capacity  to  appreciate  them. 


—With  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  music,  it 
appears  to  have  been  almost  coeval  with 
man.  Moses  tells  us  that  Jubal,  who  lived 
before  the  flood,  waa  the  inventor  of  the 
kinnor  and  the  hugah,  i.  e.  the  harp  and 
the  organ.  The  Jews  were  fond  of  music 
in  their  religious  ceremonies,  their  feasts, 
their  public  rejoicings,  their  marriages,  and 
their  mournings.  The  music  of  the  temple 
was  performed  by  the  families  of  Asaph, 
Heman,  and  Jeduthun  the  Levites,  whose 
whole  business  was  to  learn  and  practise 
this  agreeable  art ;  and  abundant  provision 
was  made  for  them,  that  they  might  not  be 

Srevcnted  from  pursuing  their  musical  stu- 
ies  by  the  cares  of  life.  Kings  and  great 
men  among  the  Jews  studied  music,  and 
David  made  a  very  great  proficiency  in  it. 


In  their  time,  indeed,  music  had  reached 
its  highest  perfection  among  the  Hebrew 
nation,  and  part  of  their  religious  service 
consisted  in  chanting  solemn  psalms,  with 
instrumental  accompaniments. — The  inven- 
tion of  the  lyre  is  ascribed  to  Hermes  Tris- 
megistus,  the  Mercury  of  the  Egyptians, 
which  is  a  proof  of  its  antiquity;  but  a  still 
greater  proof  of  the  existence  of  musical 
instruments  amongst  them  at  a  very  early 
period,  is  drawn  from  the  figure  of  an  in- 
strument said  to  be  represented  on  an  obe- 
lisk, erected,  as  is  supposed,  by  Sesostris  at 
Heliopolis.  The  Greeks,  we  know,  were 
exceedingly  fond  of  music.  It  had  a  con- 
siderable share  in  their  education ;  and  so 
great  was  its  influence  over  their  bodies  as 
well  as  their  minds,  that  it  was  thought  to 
be  a  remedy  for  many  disorders. 

MUSK,  a  dry,  light,  and  friable  substance, 
of  a  dusky  black  colour,  tinged  with  pur- 
ple ;  it  is  of  a  very  strong  scent,  and  only 
agreeable  when  in  small  quantity,  or  mode- 
rated by  the  mixture  of  some  other  per- 
fume. It  is  partially  soluble  in  water, 
which  receives  its  smell,  and  also  in  alco- 
hol, to  which,  however,  it  does  not  commu- 
nicate ita  odour.  It  is  imported  into  Eng- 
land from  China ;  but  an  inferior  kind  is 
brought  from  Bengal,  and  a  still  baser  sort 
from  Russia,  From  its  being  a  very  high- 
priced  article,  it  is  often  adulterated. 

The  Moschus  Moacktferus,  or  Thibet  musk, 
from  which  the  perfume  is  obtained,  is  a 
quadruped,  in  size  and  figure  resembling  a 
small  roebuck.  The  hair  of  the  body  is 
long,  and  stands  erect ;  the  tail  short;  the 
ears  long  and  narrow;  black  hoofs;  and 
tusks,  nearly  two  inches  long,  which  pro- 
ject considerably.  The  male  is  furnished 
with  a  small  bag,  about  the  size  of  a  hen'a 
egg,  hanging  from  the  abdomen,  in  which 
is  contained  the  musk.  As  this  animal  is 
naturally  timid,  it  lives  on  the  cliffs  and 
summits  of  lofty  mountains;  and  in  run- 
ning, leaping,  and  climbing,  it  displays  as- 
tonishing agility. 

MUSKETOON',  a  short  thick  musket, 
carrying  five  ounces  of  iron,  or  seven  and  a 
half  of  lead,  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
powder. 

MUSK-MELON,  a  delicious  kind  of 
melon,  named  probably  from  its  fragrance. 

MUSK'-OX,  in  zoology,  a  species  of  the 
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genua  Bos,  which  inhabits  the  moat  barren 
parts  of  North  America.  The  musk  ox  is 
considerably  smaller  than  the  common  ox. 
Their  horns  are  very  broad  at  the  base,  co- 


when  they  turn  upwards.  The  colour  of  the 
hair  is  generally  brown:  on  the  neck  and 
between  the  shoulders  it  ia  long,  matted, 
and  somewhat  curled,  causing  the  animal 
to  appear  humped :  on  the  shoulders,  sides, 
and  thighs,  it  is  so  long  as  to  hang  down 
below  the  middle  of  the  leg.  The  legs  are 
short  and  thick,  and  famished  with  narrow 
hoofs. 

MUSK'-RAT,  an  animal  of  the  beaver 
kind,  which  yields  an  oily  fluid,  having  the 
perfume  of  musk.  The  colour  of  its  body 
is  a  reddish-brown,  the  belly  and  breast  of 
an  ash  colour.  The  hair  is  soft  and  glossy, 
and  beneath  it  is  a  thick  coat,  which  is 
much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  The 
flesh  is  not  eatable,  from  the  strong  odour 
of  musk  that  pervades  it.  Musk-rats  are 
very  common  in  North  America.  They 
dwell  on  the  banks  of  small  rivers;  and 
where  the  banks  are  high  they  form  large 
and  extensive  burrows,  which  have  en- 
troncea  below  the  aurface  of  the  water. 


and  gradually  ascend  till  they  terminate  in 
lamber  above  the  level  of  high  water. 
When,  however,  these  animals  inhabit  low 


and  marshy  situations,  they  construct 
houses  not  very  unlike  those  or  the  beaver, 
composed  of  reeds,  &c.  mixed  with  clay. 
They  swim  remarkably  well,  and  are  capable 
of  remaining  under  water  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  popular  name  of  the  musk-rat  in 
America  is  musquash. 

MUSK'-ROSE,  a  sort  of  rose  from  which 
a  highly  odorous  oil  ia  extracted  at  Tunis. 

MUS'LIN,  a  fine  sort  of  cotton-cloth, 
which  bears  a  downy  knap  on  its  surface. 
This  knap  the  French  call  moutte,  as  re- 
sembling moss ;  whence  the  name  mutlin. 
Muslins  are  made  in  the  greatest  perfection 
in  Asia ;  but  the  nations  of  Europe  imitate 
the  manufacture  with  great  success.  The 
extreme  lightness  of  the  finer  performances 
of  the  East  is  admirable. 

MUS'NUD,  the  name  of  a  royal  throne 
in  eastern  countries. 

MUSQUI'TO,  a  kind  of  gnat  that  abounds 
in  marshes  and  low  lands,  in  hot  countries ; 
whose  sting  is  peculiarly  painful  and  vexa- 
tious. 

MU8'8EL,  or  MUS'CLE,  a  fish  inha- 
biting a  bivalvular  shell,  from  which,  in 
some  seas,  pearla  are  often  obtained.  It  ia 
found  in  large  beds,  adhering  to  other  bodies 
by  a  long  silky  beard. 

MUSSULMAN,  or  MOSXEM,  a  fol- 
lower of  Mahomet.  This  word  signifies,  in 
the  Turkish  language,  a  true  believer. 

MUST,  the  juice  of  the  grape,  which  by 
fermentation  is  converted  into  wine. 

MUSTA'CHES  (French,  moustache;  Ita- 
lian, mostaeeio) ;  the  hair  left  growing  on 
the  upper  lip. 

MUSTARD,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Binapis,  which  is  very  commonly  cul- 


tivated for  the  sake  of  its  seeds,  which  when 
powdered  and  mixed  with  vinegar  or  water, 
form  a  well-known  pungent  condiment  in 
daily  use.  It  is  a  powerful  stimulant,  for 
which  it  is  often  taken  internally,  and  used 
externally  in  cataplasms. 

MU8TEXA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  ani- 
mals, class  Mammalia,  order  Perm;  com- 
prehending the  otter,  badger,  martin,  sable, 
polecat,  ferret,  ermine,  and  some  species  of 
the  weasel. 

MUSTELINE,  an  epithet  for  whatever 
pertains  to  the  weasel,  or  animals  of  the 
genus  Mustela. 

MUSTER-ROLL,  In  a  military  sense,  a 
list  of  the  officers  and  men  in  every  regi- 
ment, which  is  delivered  to  the  muster- 
master,  inspecting  field-officer,  or  whoever 
is  appointed  to  inspect  the  same. 

MUTE,  in  law,  a  person   that  stands 

Seechless  when  he  ought  to  answer  or 
ead. In  grammar,  a  letter  that  repre- 
sents no  sound.  Mutes  are  of  two  kinds : 
the  pure  mute*  which  entirely  intercept  the 
voice,  as  k,  p,  and  t,  in  the  syllables,  ek,  ep, 
et;  and  the  impure  mutes,  which  intercept 
the  voice  less  suddenly,  as  b,  d,  and  g,  in  the 

syllables  eb,  ed,  ep. Mute,  in  mineralogy, 

an  epithet  for  minerals  which  do  not  ring 
when  they  are  struck. 

MUTE8,  in  the  Grand  Seignior's  se- 
raglio, dnmb  officers  who  are  sent  to 
strangle,  with  the  bow-string,  bashaws  or 
other  persons  who  fall  under  the  sultan's 

displeasure. Mute*,  among  undertakers, 

men  who  are  employed  to  stand  at  the  door 
of  the  deceased,  until  the  body  is  carried  out. 

MUTINY,  an  insurrection  of  soldiers  or 
seamen,  or  open  resistance  to  the  authority 
of  their  commanders.  Any  attempt  to  excite 
opposition  to  lawful  authority,  or  any  act  of 
contempt  towards  officers,  or  disobedience 
of  commands,  is  by  the  British  mutiny  act 
declared  to  be  mutiny,  and  is  punishable  by 
the  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

MYOG'RAPHY,  or  MYOL'OGY, 
that  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the 
muscles  of  the  human  body. 

MYRIAD,  the  number  of  ten  thousand ; 
or,  in  poetical  language,  an  innumerable 
multitude. 

MYRIAM'ETER,  in  the  new  system  of 
French  measures,  the  length  of  ten  thou- 
sand meters,  equal  to  two  of  the  former 
leagues. 

MYR'IARE,  a  French  linear  measure  of 
ten  thousand  acres,  or  100,000  square  meters. 

MYR'ICINE,  in  chemistry,  the  substance 
which  remains  after  bees-wax  has  been  di- 
gested in  alcohol. 

MYRIOL'ITER,  a  French  measure  of  ca- 
pacity, containing  ten  thousand  liters,  or 
610,280  cubic  inches. 

MYRIORA'MA,  a  movable  picture,  capa- 
ble of  forming  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
picturesque  scenes,  by  means  of  several  frag- 
ments or  sections  of  landscapes  on  cards, 
which  may  be  placed  together  in  number- 
less combinations. 

MYRME-LEON.  a  genus  of  insects  in 
the  Linnaean  system,  one  species  of  which 
is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  larva,  which 
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has  the  property  of  preparing  a  sort  of 
pitfall  for  the  ensnaring  of  other  insects. 

MYROB'ALAN,  a  dried  fruit  of  the  plum 
kind,  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and 
formerly  used  in  medicine.  The  Hindoos 
use  them  both  in  medicine  and  in  calico 
printing.  They  have  an  unpleasant  bitter 
taste;  produce,  with  iron,  a  durable  black 
dye  and  ink;  and  with  alum,  a  very  full, 
though  dark,  brownish  yellow. 

MYRRH,  a  fragrant,  bitter,  aromatic 
gum-resin,  issuing  by  incision,  and  some- 
times spontaneously,  from  the  trunk  and 
larger  branches  of  a  tree  growing  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  Abyssinia.  The  tree  which 
yields  this  substance  is  not  exactly  known, 
but,  according  to  Brace,  it  is  a  species  of 
wumota.  It  is  light  and  brittle ;  does  not 
melt  when  heated;  burns  with  difficulty; 
and  yields  oil  by  distillation.  It  is  very  va- 
luable in  medicine.  It  was  this  gum,  which 
the  magi,  who  came  from  the  East  to  wor- 
ship our  Bariour,  made  him  an  offering  of, 
and  it  was  this  also  which  was  mingled  with 
the  wine  given  him  to  drink  at  his  passion. 
The  gall  mentioned  on  the  same  occasion 
by  St.  Matthew,  is  probably  the  same  with 
myrrh ;  for  any  thing  bitter  was  usually  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  gall. 

MYRTLE,  in  botany,  a  fragrant  shrub, 
of  the  genus  Myrtut,  which,  among  the  an- 
cients, was  sacred  to  Venus.  The  common 
myrtle  is  a  native  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Eu- 
rope ;  and  has  been  celebrated  from  remote 
antiquity  on  account  of  its  fragrance  and 
the  beauty  of  its  evergreen  foliage.  Myrtle 
wreaths  adorned  the  brows  of  bloodless  vic- 
tors, and  were  the  symbol  of  authority  for 
magistrates  at  Athens.  The  genus  myrtua, 
in  theLinneean  system,  includes  also  among 
its  species  the  pimento  or  all-spice  tree. 

Myrtle  wax,  a  concrete  oil,  or  vegetable 

wax,  the  product  of  the  class  of  plants 
myriea,  more  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  candleberry  myrtle. 

MYSTERIES,  or  MIRACLES,  in  the 
middle  ages,  were  a  favourite  kind  of  dra- 
matic spectacles  or  entertainments,  repre- 
sented at  solemn  festivals.  They  were  in 
vogue  previous  to  the  "  moralities"  which 
we  have  before  spoken  of;  and  were  called 
mysteries  and  miracle*,  because  they  taught 
the  mysterious  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  represented  the  miracles  attributed  to 
the  saints  and  martyrs.  At  first  the  eccle- 
siastics were  both  the  authors  of  them  and 
the  performers. 

MYSTERY,  something  secret  or  con- 
cealed, impossible  or  difficult  to  compre- 
hend. All  religions,  true  or  fabe,  have  their 
mysteries.  The  pagan  religion  was  remark- 
ably full  of  them;  and  it  is  presumed  that 
they  were  designed  to  interpret  those  my- 
thological fables  and  religions  rites,  the  true 
meaning  of  which  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  conceal  from  the  people.  The  Eleusinia, 
or  sacred  rites  of  Ceres,  solemnized  at  Eleu- 
sis,  were  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
mytteriee;  and  so  superstitiously  careful 
Were  they  to  conceal  these  sacred  rites, 


that  if  any  person  divulged  any  part  of 
them,  he  was  thought  to  have  called  down 
some  divine  judgment  on  his  head,  and  it 
was  accounted  unsafe  to  abide  under  the 
same  roof  with  him:  Horace,  indeed,  de- 
clares, that  he  would  not  put  to  sea  in  the 
same  ship  with  one  who  revealed  the  mys- 
teries of  Ceres.  Many  of  the  pagan  myste- 
ries were  doubtless  mysteries  of  iniquity, 
and  kept  secret  because  the  knowledge  of 
them  would  have  rendered  their  religion 
ridiculous  and  odious.    Thus  we  find  the 


ngs  often  speak  of  the  infamous 
mysteries  of  the  pagan  deities,  in  which  the 
most  shameful  crimes  were  committed  un- 
der the  specious  veil  of  religion.  The  whole 
religion  of  the  Egyptians  was  mysterious 
from  the  beginning  to  .the  end,  and  both 
their  doctrines  and  worship  wrapped  up 
in  symbols  and  hieroglyphics.-— --The  reli- 
gion of  the  Jew*  was  likewise  full  of  myste- 
ries; their  laws,  nay,  their  whole  constitu- 
tion and  nation,  were  mysterious;  but  the 
mysteries  of  the  Old  Testament  were  gene- 
rally types  or  shadows  of  something  in  the 
New.  The  Christian  religion  has  also  its 
mysteries;  but,  in  the  scripture  language, 
the  word  mystery  is  used  with  some  lati- 
tude, and  denotes  whatever  is  not  to  be 
known  without  a  divine  revelation. 

MYSTICS,  a  religious  sect  distinguished 
by  their  professing  a  pure,  sublime,  and 
perfect  devotion,  with  an  entire  disinte- 
rested love  of  Cod,  free  from  all  selfish  con- 
siderations, and  by  their  aspiring  to  a  state 
of  passive  contemplation. 

MYTHOI/OGY,  the  history  of  the  fabu- 
lous gods  and  heroes  of  antiquity,  with  the 
explanations  of  the  fables  or  allegories 
couched  therein.  According  to  the  opinion 
of  most  writers,  among  whom  is  that  pro- 
found thinker,  Lord  Bacon,  a  great  deal 
of  concealed  instruction  and  allegory  was 
originally  intended  in  most  part  ol  the  an- 
cient mythology  >  he  observes,  that  some 
fables  discover  a  great  and  evident  simili- 
tude, relation,  and  connection  with  the  thing 
they  signify,  as  well  in  the  structure  of  the 
fable,  as  in  the  meaning  of  the  names 
whereby  the  persons  or  actors  are  charac- 
terized. He  also  takes  a  more  enlarged  and 
higher  view  of  the  subject,  and  looks  on 
them  not  as  the  product  of  the  age,  nor  the 
invention  of  the  poets,  but  as  sacred  relics, 
or,  as  he  terms  them,  "  gentle  whispers,  and 
the  breath  of  better  times,  that  from  the 
tradition  of  more  ancient  nations,  came  at 
length  into  the  flutes  and  trumpets  of  the 
Greeks."  But  whether  mythological  fables 
are  to  be  considered  as  allegorical  exposi- 
tions of  truth,  or  gross  conceptions  of  divine 
things  formed  by  the  ignorant,  or  as  founded 
on  historical  facts,  which  have  been  varied 
and  exaggerated  by  tradition,  embellished 
by  poetry,  and  purposely  altered  by  cunning, 
they  still  retain  their  interest  for  the  histo- 
rian, to  whom  it  is  equally  important  to 
study  the  wide  aberrations  of  mankind  in 
their  search  for  truth,  as  their  successful 
attempts  to  attain  it. 
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N,  the  fourteenth  letter  and  eleventh  con- 
sonant of  the  English  alphabet,  is  an  im- 
perfect mute  or  semi-vowel,  because  part 
of  its  articulation  may  be  continued  for  any 
length  of  time;  it  is  also  a  liquid,  and  a 
nasal  letter,  the  sound  being  formed  by  for- 
cing the  voice  strongly  through  the  mouth 
and  nostrils,  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  in- 
tercepted by  applying  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  palate,  with  the  lips 
open.  It  has  one  sound  only,  and  after  m 
is  silent,  or  nearly  so,  as  in  hymn,  condemn. 
Among  the  ancients,  N  stood  as  a  numeral 
for  900;  and,  with  a  dash  over  it,  for  9000. 
N.  or  No.  stands  as  an  abbreviation  for 
nvmero,  number ;  also  for  north. 

NA'BOB  (a  corruption  of  navab  or  na- 
waub),  an  Indian  word  for  a  deputy ;  a  title 
of  dapcmity  and  pourpr  Applied  to  tfin^c  who 
BCl  under  the  aoubniii  or  viceroy  The 
term,  hawcver.  1ms  barn  mi?  prumliLa],  in 
England,,  to  &ipni<y  a  person  who  hiu  ac- 
quired great  weulth  In  our  Indian  pot&es- 
siotls,  akid  hcea  in  jfreftfc  ji  plan  dour, 

>;a<;  a  rat,  m  trape  op  flue  linen  fabric, 
dyed  fugitive);  of  a  polo  red  ridour,  which 
ladies  rub  up(>n  their  cotiiHenatice  lu  give 
thrru  a  d^iicuti:  roeeatc  hue. 

ft  A  C 1L  L  y  frnm  n  n  ru  r,  S  j^nish ) ,  ft  term  ie- 
norins.-il.i-  |n.'L,'.iliiirlu»r.TcuiJn«o«btr.of  iu-atI. 

N'A'Cllli.in  i-.ili.Ii.Hi.itn   =  ■  nl- 

mal,  the  Pinna  of  Linntcui,  which  produces 


NA'CRITE,  a  rare  mineral,  consisting  of 
scaly  parts ;  glimmering,  pearly,  friable,  and 
somewhat  greasy;  the  colour  a  greenish 
white. 

NA'DAB,  the  sovereign  pontiff,  or  high- 
priest  of  the  Persians,  whose  dignity  and 
office  are  very  similar  to  that  of  the  mufti 
among  the  Turks. 

NA  DIB,  in  astronomy,  that  point  of  the 
heavens  which  is  diametrically  opposite  to 
the  zenith;  the  point  directly  under  the 
place  where  we  stand.  The  zenith  and  nadir 
are  the  two  poles  of  the  horizon. 

NA'HUM,  or  the  prophecy  qfNahum,  a  ca- 
nonical book  of  the  Old  Testament.  Nahum, 
the  seventh  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets, 
was  a  native  of  Elkoshai,  a  little  village  of 
Galilee.  The  subject  of  his  prophecy  is  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh,  which  he  describes 
in  the  most  lively  and  pathetic  manner;  his 
style  being  bold  and  figurative. 

NA'IADS,  in  mythology,  water-nymphs, 
or  deities  that  preside  over  brooks  and  foun- 
tains. Thevare  represented  as  beautiful 
women,  with  their  heads  crowned  with 
rushes,  and  reclining  against  an  urn,  from 
which  water  is  flowing. 
•  NAI'ANT,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for  flsh 
that  are  borne  across  the  escutcheon,  as  if 
swimming. 

NAIL,  a  bony  excrescence  growing  at  the 


ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes  of  men  and  ani- 
mals. The  several  parts  of  nails  have  their 
respective  names :  the  extremity  is  called  the 
apex;  the  opposite  end,  the  root  or  base; 
and  the  white  part  near  the  latter,  some- 
what resembling  a  half  moon,  lunula.  The 
substance  of  the  nail  is  that  of  the  skin, 
hardened,  but  firmly  connected  with  it :  for 
this  reason,  it  is  extremely  sensible  at  its 
root,  where  the  substance  is  yet  tender ;  but 
at  the  apex,  where  it  is  perfectly  hardened, 
it  is  capable  of  being  cut  without  pain.— 
NaiU,  in  building,  small  spikes  of  iron  or 
other  metal,  generally  with  a  head,  formed 
for  driving  into  and  fastening  boards,  &c. 
together.  Of  these  there  are  numerous 
kinds ;  and  of  such  importance  is  the  ma- 
nufacture become,  that  several  patents  have 
lately  been  taken  out  for  improved  nail- 
making  machinery,  as  well  as  for  nails  made 
by  hand  labour.  The  consumption  of  nails 
is  immense,  as  those  who  have  witnessed 
this  branch  of  the  iron  manufacture  of  Bir- 
mingham, Bilston,  Wolverhampton,  Dud- 
ley, &c.  must  be  well  aware.— -/Vail,  a  mea- 
sure of  length  containing  the  sixteenth  part 
of  a  yard. 

NAIS'SANT,  in  heraldry,  a  term  applied 
to  any  animal  issuing  out  of  the  midst  of 
some  ordinary,  and  snowing  only  his  head, 
shoulders,  fore  feet  and  legs,  with  the  tip 
of  his  tail. 

NAIVETE  (naivete",  French),  behaviour 
without  artifice.  The  essential  meaning  of 
the  word  is  a  natural,  unreserved  expres- 
sion of  sentiments  and  thoughts,  without 
regard  to  conventional  rules,  and  without 
weighing  the  construction  which  may  be 
put  upon  the  language  or  conduct.  When 
it  is  genuine,  it  implies  a  guileless  simpli- 
city of  heart,  unimpaired  by  the  chilling  ex- 
perience of  society ;  but  when  affected,  it  is 
E re-eminent  hypocrisy:  and  a  good  judge  of 
uman  nature  will  infallibly  detect  it. 

NAME,  a  word  whereby  men  have  agreed 
to  express  some  idea;  or  which  serves  to 
signify  a  thing  or  subject  spoken  of.  Names 
are  either  proper  or  appellative.  Proper 
names  are  those  which  represent  some  in- 
dividual thing  or  person,  so  as  to  distinguish 
it  from  all  other  things  of  the  same  species ; 
and  are  either  called  Christian,  as  that  given' 
us  at  baptism,  or  surnames ;  the  first  im- 
posed for  the  distinction  of  persons,  an- 
swering to  the  Roman pramomen;  the  second 
for  the  distinction  of  families,  answering  to 
the  nomen  of  the  Romans,  and  the  patronv. 
micum  of  the  Greeks.  The  ancient  Britons, 
says  Camden,  generally  took  their  names 
from  colours,  because  they  painted  them- 
selves. When  they  were  subdued  by  the 
Romans,  they  took  Roman  names;  the  Sax- 
ons introduced  the  German  names;  the 
Danes  brought  with  them  their  names;  and 
the  Normans  introduced  theirs. 
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NANKEEN',  or  NANKIN',  a  sort  of  cot- 
ton cloth,  of  a  firm  texture,  which  takes  its 
name  from  Nanking,  in  China,  where  it  was 
originally  manufactured.  It  is  now  imitated 
in  most  other  countries  where  cotton  goods 
are  woven ;  hut  none  is  equal  to  that  made 
in  the  East,  on  account  of  the  natural  colour 
of  the  cotton  (gouypium  rtligiotum)  being 
reddish,  while  we  are  compelled  to  use  a 
dye  to  give  it  the  proper  hue. 

NAPHTHA,  or  BOCK  OIL,  in  minera- 
logy, one  of  the  thinnest  of  the  liquid  bitu- 
mens issuing  from  the  earth,  of  a  light 
brown  or  yellowish  colour,  and  found  on 
the  borders  of  springs  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  It  feels  greasy,  has  a  bitu- 
minous smell,  takes  fire  on  the  approach  of 
flame,  and  js  so  light  as  to  float  on  the 
water.  It  rises  in  many  parts  ox  Asia,  and 
oxygen  explodes  it  by  the  mere  heat  of  the 
sun. 

NAPHTHALINE,  a  white  crystalisable 
substance,  which  may  be  extracted  by  dis- 
tillation from  coal  tar.  It  is  a  bicarburet  of 
hydrogen,  and  has  a  strong  aromatic  smell. 

NAPLES  YEL'LOW,  a  fine  yellow  pig- 
ment, employed  not  only  in  oil  painting,  d  at 
also  for  porcelain  and  enamel.  It  has  a 
fresh,  brilliant,  rich  hue.  '  Of  late  years 
chromate  of  lead  has  very  much  superseded 
its  use. 

NARCISSUS,  in  botany,  the  Daffodil;  a 

Sinus  of  plants,  class  8  Hexandria,  order  I 
onogynia.  The  narcissus  is  cultivated  in 
gardens  on  account  of  its  sweet-smelling 
flowers,  which  are  either  yellow  or  white. 
They  are  of  the  bulbous  rooted  tribe,  pe- 
rennial in  root,  but  with  annual  leaves  and 
flower-stalks.  The  corolla  is  double,  the 
outer  envelope  consisting  of  six  petaloid  di- 
visions, while  the  inner  is  cup-shaped,  with 
the  margin  entire,  or  variously  indented,  in 
the  different  species.  On  this  cup  depends 
much  of  the  beauty  of  these  flowers. 

NARCOTICS,  in  medicine,  soporiferous 
medicines,  which  by  causing  stupefaction 
take  away  the  sense  of  pain.  The  elements 
by  which  narcotics  act,  are  of  a  highly  vo- 
latile and  penetrating  nature,  since  they 
deeply  insinuate  themselves  like  a  vapour 
into  the  pores  of  the  membranes  and  nerves, 
and  by  insensible  degrees  deprive  the  solids 
of  their  tone  and  motion. 

NAR'COTINE,  in  chemistry,  the  pure 
narcotic  principle  of  opium. 

NARD,  a  sort  of  aromatic  oil,  with  which 
the  ancients  used  to  anoint  themselves  at 
their  feasts. 

NAR*WAL,  or  NAR'WHAL,  in  zoology, 
the  Monodon  wumocero*,  a  cetaceous  animal 
found  in  the  northern  seas,  sometimes  at- 
taining  the  length  of  fifty  feet.  When 
young  it  has  two  teeth  or  horns,  but  when 
old  it  has  but  one,  which  projects  from  the 
upper  jaw  and  is  spiral.  It  is  sometimes, 
from  this  circumstance,  called  the  tea- 
unicorn. 

NASTURTIUM,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Tropeeolum. 

NATA'LIS,  or  Natalis  Dibs,  properly 
signifies  a  birth-day ;  but  it  was  used  by 
the  ancients  more  particularly  to  signify 


the  feast  held  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth-day  of  an  emperor:  hence  in  time 
it  served  to  denote  any  sort  of  feast;  and 
the  primitive  Christians  used  it  in  this 
sense. 

NATIVITY,  the  day  of  a  person's  birth. 
The  word  nativity  is  chiefly  used  in  speak- 
ing of  the  saints,  as  the  nativity  of  St  John 
the  Baptist,  &c  But  when  we  say  the  Na- 
tivity, it  is  understood  to  mean  that  of 
Jesus  Christ,  or  Christmas  Day. 

NATIONAL  DEBT,  a  sum  borrowed  by 
government,  on  the  security  of  the  existing 
taxes,  which  stand  pledged  to  the  lender 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  sum 
borrowed.  Thus,  at  the  Revolution,  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  unpopular  taxa- 
tion, the  English  government  borrowed,  on 
the  credit  of  the  existing  taxes,  of  a  com- 
pany, then  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
the  Bank  of  England ;  and,  as  the  system 
was  found  convenient,  this  debt  increased. 
By  the  following  statement,  the  progressive 
increase  of  the  National  Debt  appears  at 
the  following  political  eras,  thus : — At  the 
Revolution,  in  1688,  it  was  664,2632. ;  at  the 
accession  of  Q.  Anne,  in  1702,  16,394,7021.; 
at  the  accession  of  George  I,  in  1714, 
64,145,3682.;  at  the  accession  of  George  II., 
in  1727,  52,092,2382. ;  at  the  commencement 
of  the  American  War,  in  1775, 128,583,6352.; 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  American  War, 
238,484,8702.;  at  the  commencement  of 
the  French  Revolutionary  War,  in  1793, 
239,350,1482.;  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
French  Revolutionary  War,  699,315,5612.; 
on  January  5th,  1817,  when  the  English 
and  Irish  Exchequers  were  consolidated, 
848,282,4772.  In  the  24  years  from  1793  to 
1816,  both  inclusive,  the  national  expendi- 
ture exceeded  the  income  derived  from 
taxes,  by  upwards  of  four  hundred  and 
thirty  millions,  which  were  converted  into 
a  national  annuity  account,  or  in  more 
popular  language,  formed  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt,  at  the  rate  of  about  602.  for  32. 
of  the  annuity;  but  since  January  5th, 
1817*  the  income  derived  from  taxes  yearly 
exceeding  the  expenditure,  the  savings, 
with  other  sums,  were  applied  to  the  re- 
purchase of  the  annuities  created  during 
the  said  24  years,  at  rates  varying  from 
712.  19«.  3d.  to  942. 3«.  6d„  so  as  to  take  an 
average  rate  of  602.  per  cent. 

NATROLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  zeolite,  so  called  by  Klaproth  on  account 
of  the  great  quantity  of  soda  it  contains. 

NATRON,  in  chemistry,  native  carbon- 
ate of  soda,  or  mineral  alkali.  It  is  com- 
mon in  Egypt ;  and  in  Mexico  and  Columbia 
there  are  several  natron  lakes,  from  the 
bottom  of  which  native  mineral  natron  is 
dug  up. 

NATTJRAL,  pertaining  to  nature:  thus 
we  speak  of  the  natural  growth  of  animals 

or  plants. Natural  order;  in  the  botanic 

system,  a  classification  of  plants  different 
from  the  sexual,  founded  on  general  com- 
mon characters.— —Natural  elan,  an  as- 
semblage of  several  genera  of  plants,  agree  • 
ing  in  their  parts  of  fructification,  general 
appearance,  and  qualities. In  music,  na- 
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rural  Aormony  is  that  produced  by  the 
natural  and  essential  chord  of  the  mode. 
A  natural  note  is  that  which  is,  according 
to  the  usual  order  of  the  scale,  opposed  to 
flat  and  thorp  notes,  which  are  called  arti- 
ficial.  Natural,  in  heraldry,  is  when  ani- 
mals, fruits,  flowers,  &c~.  are  blazoned  with 
their  natural  colours. 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  in  its  moat  ex- 
tensive sense,  is  the  description  of  what- 
ever is  created,  or  of  the  whole  universe, 
including  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
all  the  productions  of  the  earth.  But  in  a 
more  appropriate  sense,  it  treats  of  thorffe 
substances  of  which  the  earth  is  composed, 
and  of  those  organized  bodies,  whether  ve- 
getable or  annual,  which  adorn  its  surface, 
soar  into  the  air,  or  dwell  in  the  bosom  of 
the  waters.  In  this  sense,  natural  history 
may  be  divided  into  two  heads;  the  first 
teaches  us  the  characteristics,  or  distinc- 
tive marks  of  each  individual  substance, 
whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral :  the 
second  renders  us  acquainted  with  all  its 
peculiarities,  in  respect  to  its  habits,  its 
qualities,  and  its  uses.  To  facilitate  the 
attainment  of  the  first,  it  is  necessary  to 
adopt  some  system  of  classification,  in 
which  the  individuals,  that  correspond  in 
particular  points,  may  be  arranged  together. 
A  knowledge  of  the  second  head  can  only 
be  acquired  by  a  diligent  and  accurate  in- 
vestigation of  each  particular  object. 

NATURAL  PHILOS'OPHY,  that  branch 
of  science  which  treats  of  the  powers  of  na- 
ture, the  properties  of  natural  bodies,  and 
their  actions  on  one  another ;  its  legitimate 
pursuit  being  averse  to  all  hypotheses,  mi- 
racles, absurdities,  and  contradictions.  It 
comprehends  under  it  the  several'  divisions 
of  astronomy,  chemistry,  electricity,  gal- 
vanism, hydrostatics,  magnetism,  mecha- 
nics, optics,  pneumatics,  &c. ;  and  deter- 
mines the  arithmetical  laws  which  accom- 
pany  antecedent  and  consequent  pheno- 
mena. Natural  philosophy  is,  in  fact,  the 
great  instrument  of  the  philosophy  of  na- 
ture, furnishing  it  with  the  materials  from 
which  its  conclusions  must  be  drawn. 

NATURALIST,  a  person  well  versed  in 
the  study  of  nature,  and  the  knowledge  of' 
natural  bodies,  especially  in  what  relates  to 
animals,  vegetables,  metals,  minerals,  and 
stones. 

NATURALIZATION,  in  law,  the  act  of 
naturalizing  an  alien,  or  placing  him  in  the 
condition  (that  is,  investing  him  with  the 
rights  and  privileges)  of  a  natural  subject, 
except  that  he  is(  incapable  of  being  a 
member  of  the  privy  council  or  of  parlia- 
ment, or  of  holding  offices,  grants,  &c. 
In  England  this  is  done  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment. 

.  NATURE,  a  word  of  vast  and  compre- 
hensive signification,  embracing,  as  it  were, 
the  whole  universe— all  that  is  comprised 
under  the  superintending  care  of  the  great 
Creator.  Thus  when  we  say,  Nature  is  be- 
nevolent and  wise,  we  understand  either 
the  Deity  himself,  or  a  power  performing 
the  will  of  the  Deity,  and  conducting  every 
thing  in  this  world  under  his  order ;  a  no- 


tion supported  by  some  ancient  systems  of 
philosophy,  adopted  by  poets,  and  most 
easy  to  popular  idea.  Independently  of 
this,  however,  we  often  say  Nature  herself, 
&c.  in  a  merely  figurative  sense ;  personi- 
fying the  laws  of  nature,  that  is,  the  proper- 
ties of  matter.  When,  therefore,  we  say, 
that  nature  covers  the  earth  with  abund- 
ance, we  mean  that  Ood  covers  the  earth 
with  abundance;  when  we  say  that  nature 
is  magnificent  and  inexhaustible,  we  mean 
that  creation  is  magnificent  and  inexhausti- 
ble. When  we  speak  of  the  study  of  nature, 
we  mean  the  study  of  creation ;  which  em- 
braces  first,  the  knowledge  of  things,  and 
secondly  the  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  things.  Nature  (meaning  thereby  the 
whole  body  of  created  things)  presents  an 
assemblage  of  objects  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  mankind.  As 
an  animal  whom  it  behoves  to  make  provi- 
sion for  his  wants,  the  knowledge  of  its 
productions,  and  the  means  by  which  they 
may  be  best  obtained,  are  points  of  view  in 
which  no  persuasive  to  the  study  is  neces- 
sary; necessity,  and  the  rich  rewards  of 
assiduity,  have  ever  stimulated  him.  But 
the  intellectual  powers  of  man  require  other 
sources  of  enjoyment,  and  these  too,  nature 
can  supply.  Here,  curiosity  can  never  want 
a  motive ;  here,  all  the  pleasures  of  tender 
feelings  or  sublime  conceptions  may  be  en- 
joyed. Nature  is  made  to  conform  in  some 
degree  to  the  hand  of  man,  and  resist  only 
when  his  ignorance  violates  its  essential  or- 
der. It  yields  its  secrets  to  his  inquiries; 
to  his  sensibility  it  presents  the  most  en- 
gaging images ;  and  remains,  to  all  ages,  a 
picture  perpetually  renewed  of  the  primitive 

creation  of  God. There  is  another  sense, 

too,  in  which  the  word  nature  is  of  conti- 
nual occurrence ;  vis.,  the  nature  of  man ;  by 
which  we  understand  the  peculiar  constitu- 
tion of  his  body  or  mind,  or  the  qualities  of 
the  species  which  distinguish  him  from 
other  animals.  So  also  we  express  by  this 
word,  the  essential  qualities  or  attributes  of 
any  other  thing ;  as  the  nature  of  blood,  of 
a  metal,  of  plants,  &c.  Again,  when  we  al- 
lude to  the  established  or  regular  course  of 
things,  we  say,  this  or  that  event  is  not  ac- 
cording to  nature. In  the  fine  arts,  na- 
ture often  means  the  successful  imitation 
of  nature ;  but,  with  artists  of  a  higher  or- 
der, nature  does  not  signify  a  mere  copy, 
but  as  it  were,  the  expression  of  the  ideal 
of  nature,  at  which  she  aims  in  all  her  for- 
mations, yet  without  ever  absolutely  attain- 
ing it. By  the  law  of  nature  is  under- 
stood, that  system  of  principles  which  hu- 
man reason  has  discovered  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  man  in  all  his  various  relations. 
In  its  most  extensive  sense,  it  comprehends 
man's  duties  to  God,  to  himself,  and  to  all 
mankind. 

NAUCRA'RI,  in  antiquity,  officers  among 
the  Athenians,  who  were  so  called  because 
they  were  obliged  to  furnish  one  ship  besides 
two  horses  for  the  public  service. 

NAUL'AGE,  the  freight  or  passage  money 
for  goods  or  persons  by  sea,  or  passage  over 
a  river. 
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NAUMA'CHIA,  the  representation  of  a 
tea  fight,  which  among  the  Roman*  formed 
a  part  of  the  Circensian  games.  These 
mock  sea-fights  are  supposed  to  owe  their 
origin  to  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war, 
when  the  Romans  first  initiated  their  men 
in  the  knowledge  of  naval  affairs.  After- 
wards they  were  intended  both  to  entertain 
the  populace,  and  improve  the  seamen. 
They  were  frequently,  like  other  shows, 
exhibited  at  the  expense  of  individuals  to 
increase  their  popularity.  Under  the  em* 
peror  Domitian  such  a  vast  number  of  ves- 
sels engaged  as  would  have  almost  formed 
two  regular  fleets  for  a  proper  fight,  and 
the  channel  of  water  was  equal  in  dimen» 
sions  to  a  natural  river.  The  emperor 
Heliogabalus  it  said  to  have  filled  the  chan- 
nel where  the  vessels  were  to  ride  with 
wine  instead  of  water.  Tritons  and  sea- 
monsters  were  often  exhibited  during  the 
engagement.  The  Nmmmckiarii,  or  persons 
who  fought  in  these  exhibitions,  were  gla- 
diators, slaves,  criminals,  &c.  who  were 
doomed  to  die,  unless  they  were  saved  by 
the  interposition  of  the  people,  or  of  the 
person  presiding  at  the  spectacle. 

NAUS'COPY,  the  art  of  ascertaining  the 
approach  of  vessels,  or  being  on  a  vessel, 
the  approach  to  land,  at  a  very  great  dis- 
tance, as,  for  instance,  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  leagues. 

NAU'SE A,  in  medicine,  a  sickness  of  the 
stomach,  accompanied  with  a  propensity  to 
vomit ;  arising  from  a  loathing  of  food,  ex- 
cited by  some  viscous  humour  that  irritates 
the  stomach. 

NAUTILUS,  in  natural  history,  a  genus 
of  marine  animals,  whose  shell  is  formed 
of  one  continued  piece,  rolled  as  it  were 
into  a  spiral  form,  and  having  its  cavity 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  cells,  by 
transverse  partitions,  each  of  which  has  a 
perforation,  and  is  continuous  to  the  others 
by  means  of  a  pipe  carried  the  whole  length 
or  the  shell.  One  species,  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  seas,  is  fur- 
nished with  two  arms  united  by  a  mem- 
brane, which  it  extends  as  a  sail,  and  floats 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  while  with  two 
other  arms  it  rows  or  steers. 

NATAL  AR'CHITECTURE,  or  Shif- 
Builbinq.  The  art  of  constructing  vessels 
for  tbe  purposes  of  navigation,  was,  in  all 
probability,  anterior  to  the  deluge,  and  is 
generally  admitted  to  have  been  handed 
down  by  Noah  to  his  posterity.  That,  in  a 
rude  state,  it  was  practised  in  Egypt,  there 
is  no  question;  and  tbe  Greeks  are  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  their  knowledge  of 
it  from  the  Carthaginians.  But  neither  in 
Greece  nor  in  Rome,  did  naval  architecture 
rise  to  what  may  be  termed  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  ship-building.  The 
crusades  first  gave  the  impulse  to  improve- 
ments in  ship-building,  which,  notwith- 
standing, continued  for  some  time  at  a  low 
ebb.  The  states  of  Venice  and  Genoa  were 
the  first  to  increase  the  size  of  their  ships, 
but  they  were  soon  surpassed  by  the  Spa- 
niards, who  first  employed  cannon.  The 
Hanse  Towns  made  such  advances  in  naval 


architecture,  that  in  the  foorimith  cen- 
tury it  was  usual  fur  them  io  kt  ihtir  ships 
out  to  foreign  |im«f.  In  the  ri-Uu  of 
Henry  IV.  ship  Arable  sue  began 

to  be  built  in  1 1  j  land,  and  they  continued 
to  increase  in  magnitude  until  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII..  when  two  very  large  khfps 
were  built,  nam  I  i  ^  -n t,  of  I  3oo  tons 

burthen,  and  tl  ich 

was  larger.  Ft  m  the  reign  of  C'harle*  II. 
the  navy  of  Grrat  Britain  acquired  great 
importance,  and  in  consequence  of  it.«-  v.  ivrs 

which  have  bee  ,al 

subsequent  reigua,  it  luu.  i^u  u»  .u  pre- 
sent state. Naval  ttoret  comprehend  all 

those  articles  made  use  of,  not  only  in  the 
royal  navy,  but  in  every  other  kind  of  navi- 
gation; as  timber  and  iron  for  shipping, 
pitch,  tar,  hemp,  cordage,  sail-cloth,  gun- 
powder, ordnance,  and  fire-arms  of  every 
sort,  ship-chandlery  wares,  &c. 

NAVA'LIS  CORCNA,  a  crown  among 
the  Romans  given  to  him  who  first  boarded 
an  enemy's  ship ;  it  was  a  circle  of  gold  re- 
presenting the  Desks  of  ships. 

NAVIGATION,  the  art  and  science  by 
which,  in  open  seas,  ships  are  conducted 
from  port  to  port.  This  is  effected  by  charts 
of  the  seas,  and  by  keeping  a  journal  of  the 
courses  from  hour  to  hour,  and  the  distance 
on  each,  by  means  of  the  log  line,  each  knot 
on  which  corresponds  to  a  mile  of  distance. 
Also  by  observations  on  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  made  with  instruments,  and  checked 
by  tables  and  almanacs.— —Imperfect  as 
were  the  means  and  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cients in  this  noble  art,  yet  the  Carthagi- 
nians, who  superadded  the  greatest  commer- 
cial enterprise  to  the  greatest  skill  which 
had  yet  been  attained,  achieved  the  most 
brilliant  results.  They  made  the  whole  of 
the  old  world  tributary  to  their  city :  not 
contented  with  exploring  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  left  be- 
hind the  ne  plut  ultra  which  had  hitherto 
almost  entirely  bounded  the  excursions  of 
their  predecessors,  visited  the  Atlantic 
coasts  of  Europe,  the  British  isles,  and, 
pursuing  the  grand  idea  which  afterwards 
led  the  Portuguese  to  India,  discovered  a 
vast  extent  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 
The  art  of  navigation  gained  nothing  after 
the  fall  of  Carthage ;  and  the  invasion  of 
the  northern  barbarians  effectually  extin- 
guished the  few  gleams  of  science  which 
had  survived  her  catastrophes.  Everything 
remained  stationary  for  centuries,  until  the 
returning  day  of  civilization  began  once 
more  to  dawn  upon  the  world,— when  by 
the  discovery  of  the  magnet,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  the  mariner's  compass  which  fol- 
lowed it,  results  of  the  most  important  kind 
were  to  be  effected.  [See  Magnet,  Com- 
pass, &c] 

NAVIGATION  LAWS,  a  most  import- 
ant branch  of  maritime  law,  defining  the 
peculiar  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  by  British 
ships,  and  the  way  in  which  they  shall  be 
manned ;  as  also  the  conditions  under  which 
foreign  ships  shall  be  allowed  to  engage  in 
the  trade  of  this  country,  either  as  import- 
ers or  exporters  of  commodities.    As  long 
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ago  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  two  of  the 
leading  principles  of  the  late  navigation  law 
were  distinctly  recognized,  viz.  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  importation  of  certain  commo- 
dities, unless  imported  in  ships  belonging 
to  English  owners  and  manned  by  English 
seamen.  But  a  first  regard  for  our  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  interests  required 
that  great  modifications  should  take  place 
in  our  restrictive  maritime  policy,  and  we 
have  accordingly,  to  a  great  extent,  adopted 
what  has  been  called  the  "  reciprocity  sys- 
tem" in  our  intercourse  with  other  nations. 

NAVE,  in  architecture,  the  middle  or 
body  of  a  church,  extending  from  the  bal- 
luster  or  rail  of  the  choir  to  the  chief  door. 
Also,  that  part  in  the  middle  of  a  wheel 
where  the  spokes  are  fixed. 

NA'VY,  the  whole  naval  establishment  of 
any  country,  including  the  collective  body 
of  ships,  officers,  men,  stores,  &c.  That  part 
of  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the*title  of  the  royal  navy, 
comprehends  all  ships  of  war  and  their 
crews,  &c.  The  ministerial  management 
of  the  royal  navy  of  Great  Britain  is  en- 
trusted to  seven  lords  commissioners  for 
executing  the  office  of  the  lord  high-admiral 
of  England,  commonly  known  by  the  title 
of  lords  of  the  admiralty.  Commissioners 
of  the  navy  are  officers  whose  department 
is  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the  admi- 
ralty. The  number  of  those  resident  in 
London  is  eight,  and  there  are  others  sta- 
tioned in  different  parts  of  the  empire. 
They  superintend  the  dock- yards,  and  pro- 
vide the  vessels  which  the  admiralty  re- 
quires for  service.  To  the  royal  navy  there 
also  belong  a  victualling  office,  an  office  of 
sick  and  wounded  seamen,  and  a  pay  office. 

In  a  long    article  on  naval  warfare, 

in  the  "Conversations  Lexicon,"  so  gra- 

Ehic  a  description  of  a  presumed  encounter 
etween  two  ships  of  the  line  is  given, 
that  we  are  tempted  to  extract  it : — "  As- 
suming the  advantage  of  the  weather -gage, 
let  us  prepare  for  action.  Top  sails,  top- 
gallant-sails, jib,  and  spanker,  with  the 
courses  hauled  up,  ready  to  be  set  again, 
are  good  sails  to  nght  under,  for  with  them 
your  ship  is  under  perfect  order  to  advance, 
manoeuvre,  or  lie  to.  If  there  is  an  appear- 
ance of  squally  weather,  it  is  well  to  have  a 
reef  in  the  topsails,  in  anticipation.  The 
crew  are  called  to  quarters  by  beat  of  drum, 
every  man  going  to  the  station  which  has 
been  rendered  familiar  to  him  by  frequent 
training,  under  the  eye  of  his  officers.  The 
commander,  standing  in  a  conspicuous  sta- 
tion on  the  quarter-deck,  watches  his  own 
ship  and  the  enemy,  and  conveys  the  order 
that  the  occasion  may  require  by  voice,  or 
through  the  medium  of  his  aidea.  Under 
him,  the  first  lieutenant  commands  the 
offensive  and  defensive  operations,  and  ef- 
fects the  various  evolutions  which  he  may 
direct,  in  relation  to  the  position  of  the 
ship.  The  clues  are  stoppered,  to  keep  the 
sails  spread  in  the  event  of  the  sheets  being 
shot  away,  and  the  yards  are  hung  in  chains, 
to  obviate  a  like  inconvenience  from  the 
cutting  of  the  ties.    The  carpenter  rigs  the 


pumps  to  prepare  for  a  leak,  collects  his 
shot  plugs  to  stop  holes  in  the  side,  and 
fishes  of  wood  to  strengthen  a  mast,  or 
yard,  that  may  be  wounded,  and  in  danger 
of  falling.  The  surgeon  prepares,  in  the 
cockpit,  to  relieve  the  wounded.  Tubs  of 
water  are  collected  in  the  tops,  channels, 
and  on  deck,  to  be  ready  to  extinguish  fire ; 
the  decks  are  wet,  to  prevent  the  explosion 
of  powder,  and  put  out  sparks  that  may  fall 
there,  and  also  sanded  to  prevent  the  men 
from  slipping  when  splashy  with  blood  or 
water.  Finally,  plenty  of  wads  and  shot, 
round,  grape,  and  canister,  are  collected 
beside  the  guns,  and  the  magazine  is 
opened  by  the  gunner  and  his  crew,  who 

Srepare  to  pass  the  cartridges  to  the  pow- 
er-boys. And  now,  having  given  three 
cheers,  you  bear  down  upon  the  enemy. 
It  is  a  great  object,  in  battering  from  ship 
to  ship,  to  rake  your  enemy,  if  possible ; 
that  is,  to  get  across  his  bow,  or  stern,  out 
of  reach  of  his  guns,  whilst  yours  sweep  the 
whole  length  of  his  deck  with  fatal  execu- 
tion. If  it  is  desirable  to  rake  your  enemy, 
it  is  equally  so  to  avoid  being  raked  in 
return.  This  double  advantage  can  only 
be  attained  by  superior  sailing,  or  by  great 
skill  in  manoeuvring.  In  directing  your 
fire,  it  is  best  to  aim  between  wind  and 
water,  and  also  in  the  direction  of  the 
masts,  for  in  this  way  the  enemy  may  be 
soonest  disabled,  and  a  victory  gained,  with 
the  least  destruction  of  life.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  your  own  spars  be  so  disabled 
that  the  enemy,  having  the  worst  in  other 
respects,  might  yet  effect  his  escape  from 
"your  inability  to  make  sail  in  pursuit ;  or 
even  in  the  more  desperate  case  of  your 
being  every  way  worsted ;  you  may  yet  profit 
of  your  situation  to  bear  down  and  board, 
as  the  last  alternative.  In  the  cast  of  this 
last  chance,  a  hopeless  cause  may  some- 
times be  restored;  for  in  boarding,  head- 
long valour,  ofteucr  than  numbers,  decides 
the  struggle.  When  the  enemy  signifies 
that  he  yields,  by  hauling  down  his  colours, 
a  prize-master  and  crew  arc  detailed ;  the 
prisoners  are  removed  and  chained,  and  as 
much  exertion  is  made  in  repairing  damages 
as  was  before  exercised  in  effecting  them." 

NAZ'ARITE,  among  the  Jews,  one  who 
had  laid  himself  under  the  obligation  of  a 
vow  to  observe  the  mles  of  Nazaritcship, 
either  for  his  whole  life,  as  was  the  case 
with  Samuel,  and  John  the  Baptist;  or 
only  for  a  time,  as  those  mentioned  in 
Numb.  vi.  18,  19,  20,  and  Amos  ii.  11,  12. 
The  rules  of  Nazaritcship,  during  the  time 
specified  in  the  vow,  obliged  the  man  or 
woman  to  more  than  ordinary  degrees  of 
purity. 

NEAP'-TIDE8,  the  tides  in  the  second 
and  last  quarters  of  the  moon.  Also  low 
tides,  not  so  high  nor  so  swift  as  the  spring- 
tides. 

NEAT,  all  kinds  of  bovine  cattle,  as  the 
ox,  cow,  &c.  Thus  Neat'a-foot  oil  is  an  oil 
extracted  from  the  feet  of  oxen ;  and  Neaft 
leather,  leather  made  of  the  hide  of  an  ox. 

NEB'ULiE,  in  astronomy,  are  certain 
spots  in  the  heavens;  some  of  which,  by 
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the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Herachel,  are  found 
to  consist  of  clusters  of  telescopic  stars,  and 
others  appear  as  mere  luminous  spots  of 
different  forms.  Their  distance  and  real 
size  exceed  all  powers  of  human  concep- 
tion.  At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, "  Sir  John  Herschel  read  a  paper, 
entitled,  'On  the  reduced  observations 
which  he  had  made  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  1835-6  and  7,  on  Double  Stars  and 
Nebulae/  In  this  paper,  illustrated  by 
drawings,  Sir  John  described  the  remark- 
able  appearances  of  the  southern  heavens, 
and  made  striking  vivd  voce  additions  to  the 
brief  technical  notes  which  belonged  to  his 
catalogue  of  these  stars.  Some  of  the  ne- 
bulae were  of  extraordinary  forms.  In  one 
they  looked  like  bunches  of  grapes,  and,  in 
another,  like  bees  swarming,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  define  them.  He  also  men- 
tioned the  vivid  colours  of  some  of  the 
stars :  one,  in  particular,  was  a  fine  blue, 
approaching  to  a  verditer  green.  Some 
were  so  close  as  to  be  inseparable;  and 
others  seemed  as  if  they  were  groups  formed 
by  family  compact.  He  expressed  a  hope, 
that  glasses  of  higher  powers  than  had 
hitherto  been  attained  by  human  art,  might 
hereafter  be  applied  to  the  examination  of 
these  double  stars,  so  as  to  ascertain  their 
nature  and  motions,  whilst  changing  their 
positions  in  every  way,  and  often  so  as  to 
occult  each  other.  He  noticed  generally  of 
their  distribution  over  the  heavens,  that 
there  were  fewer  in  the  southern  than  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  and  that  in  the 
former  they  mostly  consisted  of  a  larger 
and  smaller  star,  which  raised  the  question 
whether  the  lesser  orbs  were  planetary,  or 
had  only  a  reflected  light,  like  the  earth's 
moon.  Again,  touching  on  the  singular 
phenomena  presented  m  the  colours  of 
these  stars,  generally  yellow  and  red,  he 
instanced  the  planet  Mars,  in  our  own  sys- 
tem, as  analogous  to  them,  his  red  aspect 
being  quite  different  from  the  yellow  radi- 
ance whence  he  derives  his  brilliancy.  The 
drawings  of  the  nebulae  fully  bore  out  Sir 
John's  description  of  their  being  like  wisps 
and  tails  thrown  over  the  face  of  the  hea- 
vens."— Literary  Gazette. In    heraldry, 

the  term  nebula  is  used  to  describe  a  line 
drawn  with  undulations  resembling  the 
form  of  clouds ;  or  a  shield  or  charge  di- 
vided by  several  such  lines  drawn  across  it. 
NECES'SITY,  the  cause  of  that  which 
cannot  be  otherwise,  or  whatever  is  done 
by  a  power  that  is  irresistible;  in  which 
sense  it  stands  opposed  to  freedom.  The 
schools  distinguish  a  physical  necessity 
and  a  moral  necessity ;  and  a  simple  or  ab- 
solute necessity,  and  a  relative  one.  Phy- 
sical necessity,  is  the  want  of  a  principle,  or 
of  a  natural  means  necessary  to  act,  which 
is  otherwise  called  a  physical  or  natural 
impotence.  Moral  necessity,  is  only  a  great 
difficulty,  such  as  that  arising  from  a  long 
habit,  a  strong  inclination,  or  violent  pas- 
sion. Simple  or  absolute  necessity,  is  that 
which  has  no  dependence  on  any  state  or 
conjuncture,  or  any  particular  situation  of 
things,  but  is  found  every  where,  and  in  all 


the  circumstances  -in  which  the  agent  can 
be  supposed.  Relative  necessity,  is  that 
which  places  a  man  in  a  real  incapacity  of 
acting  or  not  acting  in  those  circumstances, 
and  that  situation  he  ia  found  in,  though  in 
other  circumstances,  and  in  another  state 
of  things,  he  might  act  or  not  act.  "When  a 
man's  actions  are  determined  by  causes  be- 
yond bis  control,  he  acts  from  necessity, 
and  is  not  a  free  agent. 

NECK,  in  anatomy,  that  slender  part  si- 
tuated between  the  head  and  the  trunk  of 
the  body.  The  neck  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing parts:  1.  the  common  integuments;  2. 
seven  vertebrae;  3.  a  number  of  muscles 
which  serve  to  move  the  head,  the  neck,  the 
larynx,  the  pharynx,  and  the  os  hyoides; 
4.  a  number  of  very  large  arteries,  as  the 
carotids,  internal  and  external,  and  the  ver- 
tebral ones;  5.  large  veins,  as  the  jugular, 
internal  and  external,  and  the  vertebral 
ones ;  6.  large  nerves,  the  par  vagum,  the 
intercostals,  the  recurrent,  the  diaphragm- 
atics,  and  the  vertebral;  /•  «  pert  of  the 
spinal  marrow;  8.  the  aspera  arteria,  or  tra- 
chea, particularly  the  larynx,  in  which  ia  an 
eminence  called  the  pomum  adami ;  9.  the 
pharynx,  with  a  part  of  the  oesophagus; 
10.  the  thyroide,  with  some  other  smaller 
glands.— —Neck  of  land,  a  long  narrow  tract 
of  land  projecting  from  the  main  body,  or  a 
narrow  tract  connecting  two  larger  tracts. 

Also,  by  neck  we  denote  any  thing  long 

in  the  form  of  the  neck,  as  the  neck  of  a 
bottle,  a  violin,  &c. 

NECROLOGY,  a  register  of  the  deaths 
of  benefactors  in  a  monastery.  Formerly 
also,  what  is  now  called  martyrology  was 
called  necrology. A  register  of  distin- 
guished persons  who  die  within  a  certain 
period  (not  a  record  of  their  lives  and  ac- 
tions, for  that  is  biography)  is  also  known 
by -this  term. 

NECROMANCY,  a  sort  of  magic  prac- 
tised by  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  by 
which  they  attempted  to  raise  the  dead  or 
make  them  appear.  The  witch  of  Endor  is 
a  striking  example  of  a  bo?d  and  artful  de- 
ception of  this  kind. 

NEC'RONITE,  in  mineralogy,  fetid  fel- 
spar, a  mineral  which,  when  struck  or 
pounded,  exhales  a  fetid  odour  like  that  of 
putrid  flesh. 

NECROPOLIS,  in  antiquity,  the  name 
given  to  some  ancient  cemeteries  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  large  cities.  It  has  also  been  given 
to  some  of  our  modern  ones. 

NECTAR,  in  mythology,  the  supposed 
drink  of  the  gods,  and  which  was  imagined 
to  contribute  much  towards  their  eternal 
existence.  It  was,  according  to  the  fables 
of  the  poets,  a  most  beautiful  and  delicious 
liquor,  far  exceeding  anything  that  the  hu- 
man mind  can  imagine.  It  gave  a  bloom, 
a  beautv  and  a  vigour,  which  surpassed  all 
conception,  and  together  with  ambrosia 
(their  solid  food),  repaired  all  the  decays 
or  accidental  injuries  of  the  divine  consti- 
tution.  Also  a  sweet  wine  of  Scio. 

NECTARINE,  a  fruit  differing  from  the 
common  peach,  of  which  it  is  a  species,  in 
having  a  smoother  rind  and  a  firmer  pulp. 
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NECTA'RITJM,  or  NECTARY,  in  bo- 
tany, that  part  of  the  corolla  destined  for 
the  reception  of  the  honey-juice  of  the 
plant :  it  is  very  Tarious  in  its  figure ;  being 

somptimp*  rvnly  a  hollmr  in  n.  prtnl.  "riTae- 
tiHifJi  a  littlo  sqoantft  wt  tubercle,  audi  sotoe- 
thut*  *  plain  tube 

TfEETJLE,  a  tleel  imph"nnr.L  BUM  in 
se-WLKX,  t'tnbrmdtiry,  &e.  fttrdk-ft  ire  made 
of  various  liies,  by  u  wii* -drawing  up  pa- 
pains. th*n  cut,  Iho  heads  naHenrd  and 
punched,  the  pointi  filed.  and  Hie  polish 

Sivcn  bfr  WOFkliig  quwjtttict  with  ttnwy- 
ust.  At  a  late  HJt*rLior  of  the  IlftM  As- 
sociation were  ftXtrittted  u^ernl  spwfanens 
Usui  rating  the  process  ni  rii#Tnl1r»«'tiinng 
needles  b*  pntcnt  nuirbinpiy,  invented  by 
M  tktf,  iif  ShnllLflJ  t  by  W>J«*  ft  ap- 

peared thai  nu»  bondred  patent  machines, 
which  wouM  occupy  fan*  ramna,  each  about 
35  tarda  bj  10,  will,  br  the  power  of  a  «x- 
hor»e  tltftiu-engint!,  be  auttlcjent  in  pr-.-lacd 
14.niJKM'W  needles  [ire  wVtk  and  AH  the 
con,  by  tlij.p>   !ui'(hod,  would   tin  no  more 

than  n-rjE  penn  j  per  th«u»an >1  ! TAf^faff- 

iiefi^l  iVrAffr,  in  jiarijpmn'n,  a  needle 
touched  with  a  magaelj  or  liipul^tune,  and 
SUStaihutj  oil  a  pi«H  in  the.  centre  nf  the 
compna;,  sVbfN  it  asvitti  Lite  mariner  by  its 
«  ;    . .  i:. .11  from  pole  to  pole*  or,  bj  it 

is  said  in  Europe,  ita  point  hi  g  to  the  north. 
[See  Maghst.j 

NEFAS'TI  DI'ES,  an  appellation  given 
by  the  Romans  to  those  days  wherein  it  was 
not  allowed  to  administer  justice,  or  hold 
courts. 

NEGATION,  in  logic,  a  declaration  that 
something  is  not,  or  the  affirming  one  thing 
to  be  different  from  another;  as,  the  soul  is 
not  matter. 

NEG'ATIVE,  in  general,  something 
that  implies  a  negation :  thus  we  say,  ne- 
gative quantities,  negative  signs,  nega- 
tive powers,  &c.  "  Our  words  and  ideas," 
says  Dr.  Watts,  "  are  so  unhappily  linked 
together,  that  we  can  never  know  which 
are  positive,  which  negative  ideas,  by  the 
words  that  express  them:  for  some  po- 
sitive terms  denote  a  negative  idea,  as 
dr-i ;  ami  tt~n»  r—  x— *b  Vr,*i--rf  mnd  Tie- 
gam*  term*  i n *n 1 1 «■  J  t n  minify  the  same 
and  con  truly  idcaa,  as  unhappif  and  miter- 
ablt."  U  me  say,  such  a  thing  \a  "  not  a 
man,"  or  "not  while,"  notlnnq  is  ck-ier- 
mi  ucil ,  1  lie  thing  may  Ik-  a  dug,  mid  ir  may 
be  black :  something;  of  a  positive  diameter 

is  necessary  lo  espceM,  what  it  in. Tttga- 

tite  and  jwattirc  iiiHttititie*tin  nsnlbt-miil  ics, 
arc  such  m  ore,  rrnueelivelj',  grain  or  less 
than  uoth.tng>  In  algebra,  negative  cjuan- 
titiM  m-e.  deuiigrialed  by  — ,  and  powlivis  ones 

by  +,  so  that  —  4  +   I  =  0, AVpfftive 

elect nrittr,  that  states  of  bodies  in  winch 
they  are  deprive!  of  aomc  porfiuii  -il"  ihe 
electricity  which  lh\zf  nafoj-nily  L-uni.dn. 
— —  IVcffaii**  prettnant,  m  b«W,  n  ncirnrive 
whi(?U  iniijh'r.'!  an  Jirflrmnlkm  i  as  when  a  per- 
son dcnii'ii  liATinie  dcu«  a  thing  in  a  L-citain 
manner  or  at  a  ccriAin  uine,  oa  *uiied  in 
the  deckfttUon  ;  ^hjch  impUca  tluit  hn  lid 
it  in  some  manner. 
NE'GRO  (Latin,  niger,  black),  a  variety 


of  the  human  species  deriving  their  name 
from  one  of  their  most  striking  character- 
istics, their  black  colour.  Their  native 
region  seems  to  be  the  central  portion  of 
Africa;  but  the  Negro  formation  prevails 
also  in  Eastern  and  Western  Africa,  and, 
extending  southwards,  is  most  strongly 
marked  in  Guinea.  The  origin  of  the  Ne- 
groes, and  the  cause  of  this  remarkable 
difference  from  the  rest  of  the  human 
species,  has  been  the  source  of  much  ar- 
gument among  naturalists.  Mr.  Boyle 
has  observed,  that  it  cannot  be  produced 
by  the  heat  of  the  climate ;  for  though  the 
heat  of  the  sun  may  darken  the  colour  of 
the  skin,  yet  experience  does  not  show  that 
it  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  true  blackness, 
like  that  of  the  Negroes.  In  Africa  itself 
many  nations  of  Ethiopia  are  not  black,  nor 
were  there  any  blacks  originally  in  the 
West  Indies.  In  many  parts  of  Asia,  under 
the  same  parallel  with  the  African  region, 
inhabited  by  blacks,  the  people  are  but 
tawney.  He  adds,  that  there  are  Negroes  in 
Africa,  beyond  the  southern  tropic,  and  that 
a  river  sometimes  parts  nations,  one  of  which 
is  black  and  the  other  only  tawney.  Others 
allege  that  the  gall  of  Negroes  is  black,  and 
being  mixed  with  their  blood,  is  deposited 
between  their  skin  and  scarf-skin.  This 
subject  has  lately  been  treated  by  Mr.  R.  M. 
Glover,  who  read  to  the  British  Association 
a  paper  on  the  functions  of  the  rete  mueoium 
and  pigmentum  nigrum  in  the  dark  races, 
and  particularly  in  the  Negro.  The  editor  of 
the  Year  Book  of  Facts  gives  the  following 
synopsis  of  it:  "The  degree  of  development 
of  the  rete  mucosum  and  its  pigment,  de- 
termines the  power  of  resisting  the  ex- 
cessive heat  of  the  sun  in  tropical  climates, 
as  evinced  by  the  Negro  (the  type,  in  this 
respect,  of  the  dark  races),  the  European, 
ana  the  Albino.  The  modus  operandi  must 
be  discovered  hy  an  attention  to  both  the 
physical  and  vital  properties  of  this  peculiar 
organization.  The  doctrine  at  present 
taught  on  the  subject  is,  that  the  black 
skin  absorbs  more  beat,  but  that  the  cutis 
vera  of  the  Negro  is  not  so  liable  to  in- 
flammation from  a  high  temperature  aa 
that  of  a  European  from  a  lower  tempe- 
rature ;  and  as  the  radiation  of  caloric  from 
black  must  be  greater  than  from  white 
skins,  the  possessor  of  the  former  must  cool 
more  readily,  and  enjoy  greater  alternations 
of  heat  ana  cold.  The  former  part  of  this 
doctrine  is  founded  on  the  experiments  and 
deductions  of  Sir  Everard  Home,  as  de- 
tailed in  his  paper  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  A  number  of  experiments 
detailed  in  the  paper  on  the  vesicatory 
powers  of  differently  coloured  substances, 
under  the  concentrated  rays  of  the  sun, 
contradicted  the  deductions  of  Sir  E.  Home, 
and  hence  arose  the  necessity  of  looking  to 
the  vital  properties  of  the  skin  of  the  Negro, 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  radiating  and  absorbing 
power  of  the  pigment  with  which  he  is 
provided.  Blumenbach  and  Winterbottom 
state,  that  the  Negro  perspires  more  readily 
and  freely  than  the  European  ;  and  Davy 
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says, '  In  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics,  the 
exhalent  arteries  of  the  skin  seem  unusually 
expanded,  and  the  whole  apparatus  peculiar 
to  this  secretion  unusually  developed ;  and 
I  believe  that  the  blood  itself  is  less  viscid, 
more  fluid,  and  flows  more  readily  through 
the  vessels,  so  as  to  promote  perspiration, 
and,  by  that  means,  contributing  to  the 
cooling  of  the  surface.  And  being  cooled 
itself,  it  contributes  again,  when  it  flows 
back  upon  the  heart,  to  the  reduction  of 
the  temperature  of  the  internal  parts.' 
Were  the  inhabitant  of  the  tropics  not 
possessed  of  this  peculiar  organization,  his 
system  could  not  respond  to  the1  stimulus 
of  heat,  by  a  determination  of  fluid  towards 
the  surface.  Doubtless  the  excessive  ab- 
sorption of  heat  by  his  skin  is  useful  in 
promoting  this  effect;  but  in  the  system 
qualified  to  respond  to  the  stimulus  of  heat, 
and  not  in  the  organization  of  the  skin 
alone,  must  an  explanation  be  sought  of 
the  capability  of  the  Negro  to  withstand 
the  heat  of  the  tropical  regions."— It  has 
long  also  been  the  prevailing  opinion  among 
naturalists  that  the  Negro  race  is  inferior, 
both  in  the  organization  and  in  intellectual 
powers,  to  the  European ;  and  that,  in  all 
the  points  of  difference,  it  exhibits  an  ap- 

E roach  to  the  Monkey  tribes.  This  theory 
as  led  Dr.  F.  Tidemann,  professor  of  ana- 
tomy and  physiology  in  the  university  of 
Heidelberg,  to  institute  a  rigid  inquiry  into 
the  validity  of  this  opinion.  He  accord- 
ingly examined  an  immense  number  of 
brains  of  persons  of  different  sexes,  of  va- 
rious ages,  and  belonging  to  different  va- 
rieties of.  the  humaif  race,  both  by  ascer- 
taining '  their  exact  weight,  and  also  by 
accurate  measurement  of  the  capacity  of 
the  cavity  of  the  cranium;  and  he  has  as- 
certained that  no  perceptible  difference 
exists  either  in  the  average  weight  or  the 
average  size  of  the  brain  of  the  Negro  and 
of  the  European:  and  the  nerves  are  not 
larger,  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  brain,  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter.  In  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  the  brain  of  the  Negro  a 
very  slight  difference  only  can  be  traced 
from  that  of  the  European ;  but  there  is 
absolutely  no  difference  whatsoever  in  its 
internal  structure,  bor  does  the  Negro 
brain  exhibit  any  greater  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  orang-outang  than  the  brain 
of  the  European ;  excepting,  perhaps,  in  the 
more  symmetrical  disposition  of  its  convo- 
lutions. Many  of  the  results  which  Dr.  T. 
has  thus  deduced  from  his  researches  are  at 
variance  with  the  received  opinions  relative 
to  the  presumed  inferiority  of  the  Negro 
structure,  both  in  the  conformation  and  in 
the  relative  dimensions  of  the  brain ;  and 
he  ascribes  the  erroneous  notions  which 
have  been  hitherto  entertained  on  these 
subjects  chiefly  to  prejudice  created  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  facial  angle  in  the 
Negro  is  smaller  than  in  the  European, 
and  consequently  makes,  in  this  respect, 
an  approach  to  that  of  the  ape,  in  which  it 
is  still  farther  diminished.    He  denies  that 


there  is  any  innate  difference  in  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  of  these  two  varieties  of  the 


human  race;  and  maintains  that  the  ap- 
parent inferiority  of  the  Negro  is  altogether 
the  result  of  the  demoralizing  influence  of 
slavery,  and  of  the  long  continued  oppression 
and  cruelty  which  have  been  exercised  to- 
wards this  unhappy  portion  of  mankind  by 
their  more  early  civilized,  and  consequently 
more  successful,  competitors  for  the  do- 
minion of  the  world.    [See  Slave-Tbadb.] 

NEHEMI'AH,  a  canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  so  called  from  the  name  of 
its  author.  Nehemiah  was  born  at  Babylon 
during  the  captivity,  and  succeeded  Ezra  in 
the  government  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
He  was  a  Jew,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  cup-bearer  to  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus,  king  of  Persia;  when  the  oppor- 
tunities he  had  of  being  daily  in  the  king's 
presence,  together  with  the  favour  of  Esther 
the  queen,  procured  him  the  favour  of  being 
authorized  to  repair  and  fortify  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was 
before  its  destruction  by  the  Babylonians. 

NE  INJUSTE  VEXES,  in  law,  a  writ 
that  lies  for  a  tenant  who  is  distrained  by. 
his  lord  for  more  services  than  he  is  obliged 
to  perform,  being  a  prohibition  to  the  lord 
not  to  distrain  or  vex  his  tenant. 

NEMiE'AN  GAMES,  in  antiquity,  cele- 
brated games  in  Greece,  deriving  their 
name  from  Nenuea,  a  village  between  the 
cities  of  Cleonse  and  Philus,  where  they  were 
celebrated  every  third  year.  They  were  in- 
stituted in  memory  of  Archemorus  or  Ophel- 
tcs ;  but,  after  some  intermission,  were  re- 
vived by  Hercules,  in  honour  of  Jupiter, 
after  his  victory  over  the  Nemsean  lion. 
The  exercises  were  chariot  races,  and  all 
the  parts  of  the  Pentathlon. 

NEM.  CON.  for  Nemine  contradicente 
(no  one  opposing),  a  term  chiefly  used  in 
the  House  of  Commons  when  any  thing  is 

carried  without  opposition. Nemine  rfw- 

sentiente  (no  one  dissenting),  are  terms 
similarly  applied  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

NEM'OLITE,  in  mineralogy,  an  arbo- 
rized stone. 

NEOD'OMODE,  in  ancient  Greece,  a 
person  newly  admitted  to  citizenship. 

NEOL'OGY,  the  introduction  of  new 
words  into  a  language.  The  progress  of 
science  has  of  late  years  necessarily  given 
rise  to  many  neologisms ;  but  the  practice 
of  coining  new  words  to  express  old  ideas — 
one  of  the  sins  of  careless  writers— cannot 
be  too  severely  reprehended.  Another  in- 
novation, not  less  objectionable,^  that  of 
making  a  modern  Babel  of  our  speech,  by 
interlarding  it  with  foreign  terms  and 
phrases.  Those  who  thus  delight  in  show- 
ing their  learning,  should  remember  that 
hybrid  phraseology  betrays  a  sad  ignorance 
of  their  vernacular  tongue,  and  exposes 
them  to  the  charge  of  sillv  affectation. 

NEOME'NIA,  in  antiquity,  a  festival  ob- 
served at  the  beginning  of  a  lunar  month 
in  honour  of  all  the  gods,  but  particularly 
Apollo. 

NE'OPHTTE,  a  new  convert  or  prose- 
lyte :  a  name  given  by  the  early  Christians 
to  such  as  had  recently  been  converted  from 
paganism. 
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NEPENTHE,  m  antiquity,  a  kind  of 
magic  potion,  mentioned  by  Greek  and 
Roman  poets,  which  was  supposed  to  make 
persons  forget  their  sorrows  and  misfor- 
tunes. It  was  the  juice  or  infusion  of  a 
plant  now  unknown :  Homer  says  it  grew 
in  Egypt,  and  further  observes,  that  Helen 
made  use  of  it  to  charm  her  guests,  and 
make  them  forget  their  miseries  and  their 
pains. 

NEPH'ELINE,  a  mineral  found  mixed 
with  other  substances,  primitive  or  volcanic, 
in  small  masses  or  veins.  It  is  white  or 
yellow. 

NEPH'EITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  subspe- 
cies of  jade,  occurring  in  granite  and  gneiss, 
remarkable  for  its  hardness  and  tenacity. 
It  is  of  a  leek  green  colour,  and  was  formerly 
worn  as  a  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  kid- 
neys.——Nephritic  teood,  a  species  of  fine- 
grained compact  wood,  grown  in  South 
America.  It  gives  a  blue  colour  to  water, 
spirits  of  wine,  &c. ;  but  which  is  changed 
to  yellow  by  acids,  and  again  to  blue  by  al- 
kalies. 

NEPHRITIS,  in  medicine,  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidneys.  Hence  Nephritica, 
medicines  proper  for  diseases  of  the  kidneys, 
particularly  for  urinary  calculi. 

NE  PLUS  ULTRA,  t^.  no  farther,  the 
extremity,  or  utmost  extent  to  which  any 
thing  can  go. 

NEPTUNA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  feasts  ob- 
served by  the  Romans  in  honour  of  Nep- 
tune. They  differed  from  the  Conaualia,  in 
which  that  god  was  considered  as  presiding 
over  horses  and  the  manege;  whereas  the 
Neptunalia  were  feasts  of  Neptune,  in  his 
more  general  character  as  god  of  tbe  sea. 

NEPTU'NIAN,  or  NEPTUNIST,  one 
who  adopts  the  theory  that  the  substances 
of  which  the  earth  is  composed  were  formed 
from  aqueous  solution ;  opposed  to  the 
Plutonic  theory,  which  attributes  the  earth's 
formation  to  the  action  of  fire. 

NE'REIDS,  in  mythology,  sea-nymphs, 
daughters  of  Nereus  and  Doris,  and  cele- 
brated for  their  beauty.  In  ancient  monu- 
ments the  Nereids  are  represented  as  riding 
upon  sea-horses,  sometimes  with  the  hu- 
man form  entire,  and  at  others  with  the 
tail  of  a  fish. 

NER'ITITE,  a  petrified  shell  of  the  ge- 
nus Nerita. 

NE'RIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants 
class  6  Pent nndria,  order  1  Mcra^ynin.  The 
specie*  an?  shrulia  nt  treen-j  as  the  swoet- 
sci-nled  mse-hay,  rliodddtudrou  ■  Sd, 

NUdVES,  long,  whit ct  mcdn! la rr  im'tls, 
which  past  in  pairs  from  the  braid  and  the 
spinal  marrow,  ni  ibBiruracau  Trapes  itely 
of  sensation  and  volition  ^  of  which  nine 
pair  proceed  frotn  thi:  brain,  and  thirty 
from  the  apinc,  They  spwsri  ove r  ihe  uody 
like  fine  network  Formerly  the  word 
neiTff  meant  a  rfftntf  tills  account*  for  the 
op|Kjiit<i  mean  Lugs  of  the  word  nerrvHt, 
which  anmclinres  ti#ntfl«  -strati  g,  sinewy; 
Bl<      dttBflsDM  weak  and  IrntaMe. 
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ferception,  volition,  and  muscular  action, 
n  treating  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system,  Dr.  Hooper  has  the  following  re- 
marks : — "  In  the  living  man  there  is  an  im- 
material thinking  substance,  or  mind,  con- 
stantly present,  and  every  phenomenon  of 
thinking  is  to  be  considered  as  an  affection 
or  faculty  of  the  mind  alone.  But  this  im- 
material and  thinking  part  of  man  is  so  con- 
nected with  the  material  and  corporeal  part 
of  him,  and  particularly  with  the  nervous 
system,  that  motions  excited  in  this,  give  oc- 
casion to  thought,  and  thought,  however  oc- 
casioned, gives  occasion  to  new  motions  in 
the  nervous  system.  This  mutual  commu- 
nication, or  influence,  is  assumed  with  con- 
fidence as  a  fact :  but  the  mode  of  it  we  do 
not  understand,  nor  pretend  to  explain; 
and  are  therefore  not  bound  to  obviate  the 
difficulties  that  attend  any  of  the  supposi- 
tions that  have  been  made  concerning  it. 
The  phenomena  of  the  nervous  system  oc- 
cur commonly  in  the  following  order :  The 
impulse  of  external  bodies  acts  upon  the 
sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves ;  and  this 
gives  occasion  to  perception  or  thought, 
which  as  first  arising  in  the  mind,  is  termed 
sensation.  This  sensation,  according  to  its 
various  modifications,  gives  occasion  to  vo- 
lition, or  the  willing  of  certain  ends  to  be 
obtained  by  the  motion  of  certain  parts  of 
the  body ;  and  this  volition  (rives  occasion 
to  the  contraction  of  muscular  fibres,  by 
which  the  motion  of  the  part  required  is 
produced.  As  the  impulse  of  bodies  on  tbe 
sentient  extremities  of  a  nerve  does  not  oc- 
casion any  sensation,  unless  the  nerve  be- 
tween the  sentient  extremity  and  the  brain 
be  free ;  and  as,  in  like  manner,  volition 
does  not  produce  any  contraction  of  mus- 
cles, unless  the  nerve  between  the  brain 
and  muscle  be  also  free;  it  is  concluded 
from  both  these  facts,  that  sensation  and 
volition,  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with 
corporeal  motions,  are  functions  of  the 
brain  alone,  and  it  is  presumed,  that  sensa- 
tion arises  only  in  consequence  of  external 
impulse  producing  motion  in  the  sentient 
extremities  of  the  nerves,  and  of  that  mo- 
tion being  thence  propagated  along  the 
nerves  to  the  brain;  and,  in  like  manner 
that  the  will,  operating  in  the  brain  only, 

Sr  a  motion  begun  there,  and  propagated 
ong  the  nerves,  produces  the  contraction 
of  muscles."  *  *  *  "  From  this  view  of 
the  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  it  appears, 
that  the  beginning  of  motion  in  the  ani- 
mal economy,  is  generally  connected  with 
sensation ;  and  that  tbe  ultimate  effects  of 
such  motion  are  chiefly  actions  depending 
immediately  upon  the  contraction  of  moving 
fibres,  between  which  and  the  sentient  ex- 
tremities the  communication  is  by  means 
of  the  brain/'  Of  the  Nkbvous  Fi.uib,  or 
nervous  principle,  the  same  intelligent  au- 
thor thus  writes :— "  The  vascularity  of  tbe 
cortical  part  of  the  brain  and  of  tbe  nerves 
themselves,  their  softness,  pulpiness,  and 
natural  humid  appearance,  give  reason  to 
believe  that  between  the  medullary  particles 
of  which  they  are  principal!  y  composed,  a  fine 
fluid  is  constantly  secreted,  which  may  be 
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fitted  to  receive  and  transmit,  even  more 
readily  than  other  fluids  do,  all  impressions 
which  are  made  on  it.  It  appears  to  exhale 
from  the  extremities  of  the  nerves.  The  lassi- 
tude and  debility  of  muscles  from  too  great 
exercise,  and  the  dulness  of  the  sensorial  or- 
gans from  excessive  use,  would  seem  to  prove 
this.  It  has  no  smell  nor  taste;  for  the 
cercbrine  medulla  is  insipid  and  inodorous. 
Nor  has  it  any  colour,  for  the  cerebrum  and 
nerves  are  white.  It  is  of  so  subtile  a  con- 
sistence as  never  to  have  been  detected. 
Its  mobility  is  stupendous;  for  in  less  than 
a  moment,  with  the  consent  of  the  mind,  it 
is  conveyed  from  the  cerebrum  to  the  mus- 
cles like  the  electric  matter.  Whether  the 
nervous  fluid  be  carried  from  the  organ  of 
sense  in  the  tentorial  nerves  to  the  cere- 
brum, and  from  thence  in  the  motory  nerves 
to  the  muscles,  cannot  be  positively  affirm- 
ed. The  constituent  principles  of  this  liquid 
are  perfectly  unknown,  as  they  cannot  be 
rendered  visible  by  art  or  proved  by  expe- 
riment. Upon  making  a  ligature  upon  a 
nerve,  the  motion  of  the  fluid  is  interrupt- 
ed, which  proves  that  something  corporeal 
flows  through  it.  It  is  therefore  a  weak 
argument  to  deny  its  existence  because  we 
cannot  see  it ;  for  who  has  seen  the  matter 
of  heat,  oxygen,  azote,  and  other  elemen- 
tary bodies,  the  existence  of  which  no  phy- 
sician in  the  present  day  doubts  ?  The  elec- 
tric matter,  whose  action  on  the  nerves  is 
very  great,  does  not  appear  to  constitute 
the  nervous  fluid;  for  nerves  exhibit  no 
signs  of  spontaneous  electricity ;  nor  can  it 
be  the  magnetic  matter,  as  the  experiment 
of  Oavian  with  the  magnet  demonstrates ; 
nor  is  it  oxygen,  nor  hydrogen,  nor  azote; 
for  the  first  very  much  irritates  the  nerves, 
and  the  other  two  suspend  their  action. 
The  nervous  fluid  therefore,  is  an  element 
sui  generis,  which  exists  and  is  produced 
in  the  nerves  only :  hence,  like  other  ele- 
ments, it  is  only  to  be  known  by  its  effects. 
The  pulpous  softness  of  some  nerves,  and 
their  lax  situation,  does  not  allow  them  and 
ths  brain  to  act  on  the  body  and  soul  only 
by  oscillation.  Lastly,  a  tense  chord,  al- 
though tied,  oscillates.  The  use  of  the 
nervous  fluid,  is,  1.  it  appears  to  be  an  in- 
termediate substance  between  the  body  and 
the  soul,  by  means  of  which  the  latter 
thinks,  perceives,  and  moves  the  muscles 
subservient  to  the  will.  Hence  the  body 
acts  upon  the  soul,  and  the  soul  upon  the 
body.  2.  It  appears  to  differ  from  the  vital 
principle;  for  parts  live  and  are  irritable 
which  want  nerves,  as  bones,  tendons, 
plants,  and  insects/* 

NEST,  a  bed  or  habitation  where  animals 
rear  their  young.  The  exquisite  ingenuity 
which  various  creatures  display  in  con- 
tracting thejr  nests  has  always  been  a 
subject  of  deserved  admiration.  In  various 
parts  of  this  volume  we  have  had  occasion 
to  describe  some  of  these  ingenious  proofs 
of  animal  instinct :  it  is  therefore  unneces- 
sary here  to  give  examples. 

NESTO'RIANS,asect  of  Christians  still 
said  to  be  subsisting  in  some  parts  of  the 
Levant,  whose  patriarch  resides  in  Seleu- 


ciaj  their  principal  see  is  in  Persia,  and 
their  distinguishing  tenet  is,  that  Mary, 
though  the  mother  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  not 
the  mother  of  God. 

NET,  or  NEAT,  in  commerce,  that  which 
is  pure,  and  without  adulteration  or  deduc- 
tion. Hence  we  say  a  net  rent,  &c.  A  net 
produce  is  a  term  used  to  express  any  com- 
modity, all  tare  and  charges  deducted. 

NET-MAKING,  a  useful  art,  by  which 
fibrous  materials  are  knotted  in  a  regular 
manner,  and  continued  over  a  large  sur- 
face ;  as  in  the  nets  for  catching  fish,  Ac. 

NETTINGS,  in  a  ship,  a  sort  of  gratings 
made  of  small  ropes,  brought  together  with 
rope-yarn  or  twine,  and  fixed  on  the  quar- 
ters, the  tops,  &c. 

NETTLE,  in  botany,  the  Urrtca  of  Lin- 
nssus,  a  well-known  perennial.  The  spe- 
cies are  mostly  herbaceous,  and  are  usually 
covered  with  extremely  fine,  sharp,  tubular 
hairs,  placed  upon  minute  vesicles,  filled 
with  an  acrid  and  caustic  fluid,  which,  by 

Eressure,  is  injected  into  the  wounds  caused 
y  the  sharp-pointed  hairs :  hence  arises  the 
well-known  stinging  sensation  when  these 
plants  are  incautiously  handled.  It  is  ac- 
counted diuretic,  and  is  good  as  a  purifier 
of  the  blood.  "  The  nettle,  is  generally  vi- 
sited by  exterminating  warfare  among  agri- 
culturists :  nevertheless  it  has  its  uses,  and 
the  Dutch  have  contrived  to  make  it  ser- 
viceable, and  even  advantageous.  The  young 
leaves  are  good  eating,  the  stem  is  woven 
into  coarse  stuffs,  and  the  jockeys  mix  the 
seed  with  the  food  of  horses,  in  order  to 
give  them  a  sleek  coat ;  and  the  roots,  when 
washed,  and  mixed  with  alum  or  common 
salt,  give  a  yellow  dye.  It  is  a  wholesome 
food  for  horned  cattle  when  young ;  it  will 
grow  in  the  most  arid  soil,  demands  no  cul- 
tivation, for  it  stands  all  weathers,  and  sows 
itself.  It  may  be  cut  two  or  three  times  in 
the  summer,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  of 
plants :  when  cut  for  hay,  it  must  not  be 
too  old,  for  then  the  cattle  refuse  to  eat  the 
dried  stalks." — Jthenaum. 

NEUROL'OGY,  in  medicine,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  nerves  of  animal  bodies,  or  the 
doctrine  of  the  nerves. 

NEUEOFTERA,  an  order  of  insects  in 
the  Linnatan  system,  including  those  which 
have  four  transparent,  naked  wings,  reticu- 
lated with  veins,  as  the  dragon  fly,  the  lion 
ant,  &c 

NEURO'SES,  in  medicine,  nervous  dis- 
orders ;  the  second  class  of  diseases  in  Cul- 
len's  Nosology. 

NEUROTOMY,  in  anatomy,  the  art  or 
practice  of  dissecting  the  nerves. 

NEUTER,  in  grammar,  a  gender  of 
nouns  for  names  which  are  neither  mascu- 
line nor  feminine. Neuter  verbs,  by  some 

grammarians  called  intransitive  verbs,  are 
those  which  govern  nothing,  and  that  are 
neither  active  nor  passive.  When  the  ac- 
tion expressed  by  the  verb  has  no  object  to 
fall  upon,  but  the  verb  alone  supplies  the 
whole  idea  of  the  action,  the  verb  is  said  to 
be  neuter ;  as,  I  sleep,  we  walk,  they  stand 
still. 

NEUTRALITY,  in  politics,  that  state  of 
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a  nation  in  which  it  does  not  take  part,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  a  war  between  other 
nations;  but  from  such  neatral  position 
arise  certain  rights  and  obligations  towards 
the  belligerents,  through  the  infraction  of 
which  the  neutral  power  frequently  be- 
comes involved  in  hostilities  with  one  or 
the  other  of  the  belligerents. 

NEUTRALIZATION,  in  chemistry,  the 
process  by  which  an  acid  and  an  alkali  are 
so  combined  as  to  disguise  each  other's  pro- 
perties. Thus,  when  sulphuric  acid  and  soda 
are  mixed  together,  the  properties  either  of 
the  one  or  the  other  preponderate,  accord- 
ing to  the  properties  of  each;  but  there  are 
certain  proportions,  according  to  which, 
when  they  are  combined,  they  mutually  de- 
stroy or  disguise  the  properties  of  each 
other,  so  that  neither  predominates,  or 
rather  so  that  both  disappear.  When  sub- 
stances thus  mutually  disguise  each  other's 
properties,  they  are  said  to  neutralize  each 
other. 

NEUTRAL  SALTS,  in  chemistry,  those 
salts  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  both 
an  acid  and  an  alkali. 

NEWS'PAPER,  a  periodical  publication 
which  appears  on  some  stated  day  or  days 
in  the  week,  containing  an  account  of  the 
political  and  domestic  occurrences  of  the 
time,  and  which  is  capable  of  doing  good  or 
mischief,  according  as  it  is  honestly  or  dis- 
honestly, ignorant ly  or  intelligently  con- 
ducted. The  London  newspapers,  as  Mr. 
M'Culloch  very  truly  observes,  have  become 
remarkable  for  the  great  mass  and  variety 
of  matter  which  they  contain,  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  are  printed  and  circulated, 
and  the  accuracy  and  copiousness  of  their 
reports  and  debates.  These  results  are  ob- 
tained by  a  large  expenditure  and  consider- 
able division  of  labour.  The  reports  of 
parliamentary  proceedings  are  obtained  by 
a  succession  of  able  and  intelligent  report- 
ers, who  relieve  each  other  at  intervals  of 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  or  occasionally 
less.  A  newspaper  cannot  aim  at  copious 
and  correct  reports  with  less  than  ten  re- 
porters for  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
the  expense  of  that  particular  part  of  a 
morning  newspaper's  establishment  exceeds 
30001.  per  annum. —  A  writer  in  Frazer's 
Magazine,  who  appears  to  know  his  subject 
well,  says,  "the  public  who  know  nothing 
of  the  details  of  a  newspaper,  have  a  false 
notion  of  the  mode  in  which  reports  are 

Eiven.  They  imagine  they  are  taken  in  short 
and,  and  then  faithfully  transcribed  from 
the  notes  of  the  reporter.  Short  hand  is, 
however,  little  used  by  good  reporters,  ex- 
cept for  striking  passages  of  a  speech  which 
are  to  be  given  verbatim.  Were  the  whole 
of  a  long  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  given  from  short  hand  notes,  the 
quantity  would  fill  a  paper  three  times  as 
large  as  the  Time$,  and  neither  the  speaker 
nor  the  reader  would  be  the  gainer.  Ver- 
batim speeches  would  contain  a  great  deal 
of  useless  verbiage,  and,  in  many  cases, 
much  nonsense  which  the  speakers  them- 
selves would  be  sorry  t*  see  in  print.  Re- 
porters generally  take  the  leading  points  of 


a  debate ;  and  when  they  write  out  their 
report,  they  will  fill  up  the  chasms  partly 
from  recollection,  and  partly  from  the  ne- 
cessary connexion  of  words  which  the  pas- 
sages themselves  supply,  and  which  are  the 
more  or  less  those  which  the  speaker  would 
have  used,  according  to  the  intimacy  of  the 
reporter  with  his  style."  On  the  nights  of 
prolonged  debate,  when  the  houses  sit  late, 
some  of  the  reporters  may  be  compelled  to 
go  back  and  take  what  is  called  a  double 
turn;  and  so  active  and  able  are  many  of 
these  gentlemen,  that  it  is  not  an  unfre- 

Suent  thing  for  one  reporter  to  supply  from 
lie  notes  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  to 
the  paper  upon  which  he  is  engaged,  from 
a  column  and  a  half  to  two  columns  of 
closely  printed  matter.— By  the  act  38  Geo. 
3.  c.  78,  it  is  declared,  that  no  person  shall 

Srint  or  publish  a  newspaper  until  an  affi- 
avit  has  been  delivered  at  the  stamp-office, 
stating  the  name  and  places  of  abode  of  the 
printer,  publisher,  and  proprietor;  specify- 
ing the  amount  of  the  shares,  the  tills)  of 
the  paper,  and  a  description  of  the  building 
in  which  it  is  intended  to  be  printed.  A 
copy  of  every  newspaper  is  to  be  delivered 
within  six  days  to  the  commissioners  of 
stamps,  under  a  penalty  of  1002.  And  per- 
sons publishing  papers  without  the  name 
and  anode  of  the  printer  may  be  appre- 
hended, and  carried  before  a  magistrate; 
and  a  peace  officer,  by  warrant  of  a  justice 
of  peace,  may  enter  any  place  to  search  for 
printing  presses,  types,  &c  kept  without  the 
notice  required  by  the  act,  and  may  carry 
them  off,  with  all  printed  papers  there 
found.— It  appears  that  the  first  newspaper 
published  in  modern  Europe  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  Venice,  in  1536 ;  but  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  government  would  not  allow  of 
its  being  printed ;  so  that,  for  many  years, 
it  was  circulated  in  manuscript !  It  would 
seem  that  newspapers  were  hrst  issued  in 
England  by  authority,  in  1588,  during  the 
alarm  occasioned  by  the  approach  of  the 
Spanish  armada  to  our  shores;  in  order, 
as  was  stated,  by  giving  real  information, 
to  allay  the  general  anxiety,  and  to  hinder 
the  dissemination  of  false  and  exaggerated 
statements.  From  this  era,  newspapers,  of 
one  sort  or  other,  have,  with  a  few  inter- 
missions, generally  appeared  in  London; 
sometimes  at  regular,  and  sometimes  at  ir- 
regular intervals.  For  more  than  a  century* 
past  they  have  gone  on  gradually  increasing 
in  size,  as  well  as  in  commercial  and  poli- 
tical importance ;  and  when  the  late  re- 
ductions in  the  advertisement  and  stamp 
duties  took  place,  an  extraordinary  impetus 
was  given  to  their  circulation.  Thus  en- 
couraged, the  "broad  sheets"  grew  still 
hroader ;  till  at  length,  when  overcharged 
with  matter,  the  "leading  journal"  occa- 
sionally issued  its  gratuitous  supplemen- 
tary papers,  equalling  in  size  their  parent 
original,  thereby  astounding  the  world  by 
the  vastness  of  their  contents,  and  puzzlinar 
many  an  anxious  quidnunc,  who  wandered 
over  the  mighty  mass  of  print  uncertain 
where  to  fix  his  inquiring  eye.  For  our  own 
part,  although  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
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mechanical  and  mental  power  which  calls 
these  gigantic  efforts  of  the  press  into  ex- 
istence, we  more  than  doubt  the  necessity 
or  policy  of  their  frequent  repetition. 

NEW  STYLE,  the  method  of  reckoning 
the  days  of  the  year  in  accordance  with  the 
Gregorian  Calendar,  which  adjusts  the  odd 
hours  and  minutes,  by  which  the  earth's 
revolution  exceeds  866  days,  and  renders 
celestial  phenomena  and  terrestrial  reck- 
oning equal. 

NEWTO'NIAN  SYSTEM,  or  Newtonian 
Philosophy,  a  phrase  often  applied  to  the 
Copernican  or  Solar  system,  which  was  ge- 
nerally adopted  before  Newton's  time;  and 
by  others  applied  to  the  laws  of  planetary 
motion,  first  promulgated  by  Kepler  ana 
Hooke ;  but  strictly  applicable  only  to  cer- 
tain geometrical  and  analytical  demonstra- 
tions of  those  known  laws,  as  developed  by 
the  genius  Jtnd  industry  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton. The  chic/  p«n  i  of  the  Newtonian  phi- 
lot  ed  by  the  author  in  his 

NIC  B  N  V.  CXX  'ID,  in  ecclesiastical  af- 
fair, a  jiariiculur  creed,  or  confession  of 
faith,  drawn  up  by  the  clergy  in  the  council 
of  ■  lopted  by  the  church  of 

Ei 

Mi: HE,  in  architecture,  a  hollow  or  re- 
cess in  a  wall,  for  the  reception  of  a  statue 
or  bust. 

NICK/EL,  in  mineralogy,  a  hard  silver- 
like metal,  which,  combined  with  copper, 
forms  the  petit-or  of  the  shops ;  it  is  slightly 
magnetic,  and  forms  a  large  proportion  of 
the  meteoric  masses  which  tall  to  the  earth. 
The  ore  in  which  it  was  first  found,  and 
from  which  it  is  principally  obtained  at  pre- 
sent, is  the  Kupfer  nickel,  or  sulphuret  of 
nickel,  mixed  also  with  arsenic,  iron,  and 

cobalt. Sulphuret  of  nickel  is  of  a  yellow 

colour,  like  iron  pyrites,  and  brittle.—- 
Chloride  of  nickel  is  prepared  by  evaporat- 
ing the  muriate  to  dryness.  When  calcined 
in  a  retort,  one  portion,  of  an  olive-green 
colour,  remains  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
while  another  sublimes,  and  crystalises  in 
small  brilliant  plates  of  a  gold-yellow  co- 
lour; these  are  the  deutochloride.  The  ni- 
tric and  nitro-muriatic  acids  are  the  most 
appropriate  solvents  of  nickel. 

NICOTINE,  in  chemistry,  a  peculiar 
principle,  highly  poisonous,  obtained  from 
tobacco.  It  is  precipitated  from  its  solu- 
tion by  the  tincture  of  nutgalls. 

NICTATING,  or  NICTITATING 
ME1TBRANE,  a  very  thin  and  fine  skin, 
chiefly  found  in  the  bird  and  fish  kind, 
which  covers  the  eyes  of  these  creatures, 
sheltering  them  from  dust  or  from  too 
much  light,  yet  is  so  thin  and  pellucid  that 
they  can  see  pretty  well  through  it. 

NIDIFICATION,  the  act  or  operation 
of  building  a  nest,  and  the  hatching  and 
feeding  of  young  in  the  nest. 

NI'DUS,  among  naturalists,  signifies  a 
nest,  or  proper  repository  for  the  eggs  of 
birds,  insects,  Ac.  wherein  the  young  of 
these  animals  are  hatched  and  nursed 

NIGHT,  that  part  of  the  diurnal  period 
during  which  either  hemisphere  is  turned 


away  from  the  son;  the  time  of  darkness. 
Night  was  originally  divided  by  the  He- 
brews, and  other  eastern  nations,  into  three 
parts,  or  watchings.  The  Romans,  and  af- 
terwards the  Jews  from  them,  divided  the 
night  into  four  parts,  or  watches,  the  first 
of  which  began  at  sunset  and  lasted  till  nine 
at  night,  according  to  our  way  of  reckon- 
ing; the  second  lasted  till  midnight;  the 
third  till  three  in  the  morning;  and  the 
fourth  ended  at  sunrise.  In  scripture  lan- 
guage, this  word  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
times  of  heathenish  ignorance,  as  Rom. 
xiii.  12 ;  for  adversity  and  affliction,  a* 
xxi.  IS ;  and  for  death,  as  John  ix.  4. 

NIGHTINGALE,  in  ornithology,  a  spe- 
cies of  motacilla;  a  bird  more  eminent  for 
the  sweetness  of  its  note,  than  for  its  beauty. 
It  is  of  the  size  of  the  linnet,  but  in  shape 
it  more  resembles  the  red-breast;  the  head 
is  small,  the  eyes  are  large,  and  their  iris 
pale ;  the  beak  is  dusky,. slender,  and  mo- 
derately long;  the  head,  neck,  and  back  are 
of  a  greyish-brown ;  the  upper  parts  of  the 
wings,  and  about  the  tail,  have  a  reddish 
tinge  mixed  with  this ;  and  the  throat, breast, 
and  belly  are  of  a  pale  ash  colour.  This 
bird  is  well  known  in  the  southern  counties 
of  England  for  the  fineness  of  its  tones, 
especially  in  the  evening.  It  is  equalled 
only  by  the  sky-lark  in  sprightliness,  com- 
pass, and  execution ;  but  the  latter  is  greatly 
inferior  in  mellowness  and  plaintiveness,  in 
which  two  qualities  the  wood-lark  alone  ap- 
proaches the  nightingale.  It  is  the  con- 
stant theme  of  the  eastern  poets ;  and  by 
these  is  represented  as  attached,  in  a  most 
extraordinary  degree,  to  the  rose,  their  fa- 
vourite flower.  It  is  very  generally  supposed 
that  the  nightingale  will  live  but  a  very 
short  time  in  a  state  of  confinement.  Our 
own  experience,  however,  proves  the  con- 
trary; having  kept  one  upwards  of  three 
years  in  a  cage,  which  delighted  us  with  its 
song  during  eight  months  of  the  year.  It 
was  regularly  fed  with  meal  worms,  as  well 
as  with  boiled  eggs  and  raw  meat  chopped 
very  fine.  But  this  is  nothing  to  what  Dr. 
Weissenborn  relates.  He  says  that  a  night- 
ingale which  had  been  caught  in  Germany 
in  its  adult  state,  lived  nearly  thirty  years 
confined  in  a  cage.  One  of  the  bird's  own- 
ers, a  tradesman  at  Weimar,  who  kept  it  for 
sixteen  years,  paid  great  regard  to  the  bird's 
cleanliness,  and  ahoay*  fed  it  on  pupa  of 
ants,  either  fresh  or  dry,  according  to  the 
season,  with  a  few  meal  worms  a  day;  and 
whenever  the  bird  appeared  unwell,  a  spider, 
if  it  could  be  obtained.  It  sung  beautifully 
throughout  the  year,  except  in  April  ana 
May,  when  it  moulted. 

NI'GHTSHADB,  or  Deadly  Nightehmde, 
in  botany,  a  poisonous  plant,  bearing  a 

bell-shaped   corolla.     [8ee  Atbopa.] 

The  Atropa  belladonna  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  plant  which  the  Roman  soldiers, 
urged  by  hunger,  ate  in  the  Parthian  war. 
Plutarch  tells  us,  that  on  this  occasion  it 
produced  loss  of  the  memory  and  senses ; 
and  that  the  unfortunate  victims  of  it  were 
prone  to  move  every  stone  that  they  met 
with,  as  though  in  some  important  pursuit ; 
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till,  ultimately,  the  poison  subdued  their 
strength,  and  they  died.  Buchanan  also 
relates,  that  the  Scots  mixed  the  juice  of 
this  plant  with  the  food  which  they  sup- 
plied to  the  Danes,  their  invaders.  It 
had  an  intoxicating  effect,  and  the  Scots 
became  their  destroyers.  The  deleterious 
principle  of  the  belladonna  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  Yauquelin  to  be  a  bitter,  nauseous 
matter,  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  forming 
an  insoluble  combination  with  tannin,  and 
yielding  ammonia  when  burnt. 

NIGHTMARE.     [See  Incubus  ] 

NIHIL  CATIAT  PER  BRE'VE,  in  law, 
the  judgment  given  against  the  plaintiff  in 
an  action  either  in  bar  thereof,  or  in  abate* 

ment  of  the  writ. Nihil  dicit,  a  failure 

in  the  defendant  to  put  in  an  answer  to  the 
plaintiff's  declaration,  &c.  by  the  day  as- 
signed for  that  purpose,  by  which  omission 

judgment  of  course  is  had  against  him. 

Nihil  debet,  the  usual  plea  in  an  action  of 
debt :  but  it  is  no  plea  in  an  action  of  cove- 
nant, in  a  breach  assigned  for  non-payment 

of  rent,  &c. Nihil  kabuit  in  tenementit, 

a  plea  that  can  be  pleaded  only  in  an  action 
of  debt  brought  by  a  lessor  against  a  lessee 
without  deed. 

NIM'BUS,  in  antiquity,  the  circle  of  lu- 
minous rays  observed  on  certain  medals, 
round  the  heads  of  emperors  and  demi- 
gods, answering  to  the  glory  painted  round 

the  head  of  our  Saviour,  or  a  saint. 

Nimbus,  is  also  a  word  used  to  express  that 
combination  of  clouds  which  condense  into 
rain. 

NI'SI  PRI'US,  in  law,  a  term  often  given 
to  trials  by  jury  in  civil  actions.  By  it  is 
meant  a  commission  directed  to  the  judges 
of  assize,  empowering  them  to  try  all  ques- 
tions of  fact  issuing  out  of  the  courts  of 
Westminster,  that  are  then  ready  for  trial ; 
and  as  by  the  course  of  the  court  all  causes 
are  heard  at  Westminster,  the  clause  is 
added  in  such  writs,  Nisi  print  justiciarii 
domini  regis  ad  assisa*  capiendo*  venerint; 
that  is,  Unless  before  the  day  fixed  the  jus- 
tices come  thither  to  hold  assizes — wheuce 
the  writ,  as  well  as  the  commission,  hare 
received  the  name. 

NITRATES,  in  chemistry,  salts  formed 
of  nitric  acid  with  salifiable  bases,  as  the 
nitrate  of  potash,  soda,  &c. 

NITRATE  OP  8II/VER,  in  chemistry, 
is  prepared  by  saturating  pure  nitric  acid 
with  pure  silver,  evaporating  the  solution, 
and  crystalizing  the  nitrate.  When  swal- 
lowed, it  is  a  very  powerful  poison ;  but  it 
may  be  readily  counteracted  by  the  admi- 
nistration of  a  dose  of  sea-salt,  which  con- 
verts the  corrosive  nitrate  into  the  inert 
chloride  of  silver.  Properly  prepared,  it 
forms  an  excellent  indelible  ink  for  writing 
on  linen  with  a  pen. 

NITRE,  or  SALT  PETRE,  a  simple  salt, 
crystalized,  pellucid,  but  somewhat  whitish, 
and  of  an  acrid  bitterish  taste.  It  is  found 
immersed  in  imperceptible  particles  in 
earthy  substances,  as  the  particles  of  me- 
tals in  their  ores ;  but  sometimes  it  is 
gathered  native  and  pure,  in  the  form  of  an 
efflorescence,  or  shapeless  salt,  either  on  its 
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ore,  or  on  old  walls.  The  earth  from  which 
nitre  is  obtained,  both  in  Persia  and  the 
East-Indies,  is  a  kind  of  marl,  found  on  the 
bare  sides  of  hills  exposed  to  the  northern 
or  eastern  winds,  and  never  in  any  other 
situation.  The  people  of  those  countries 
collect  large  quantities  of  this  earth,  and 
having  a  large  and  deep  pit,  lined  with  a 
hard  and  tenacious  kind  of  clay,  they  fill  it 
half  full  of  water,  and  into  this  they  throw 
the  earth ;  when  this  is  broken  and  mould- 
ered to  powder,  they  add  more  water,  and 
mixing  the  whole  together,  suffer  it  to  re- 
main four  or  five  days :  after  this,  they  open 
a  hole  made  in  one  of  the  sides  of  the  pit, 
which  lets  out  all  the  clear  water  into  a 
channel  of  about  a  foot  wide,  which  is  also 
lined  with  clay,  and  through  which  it  runs 
into  another  very  wide  and  shallow  pit, 
which  is  prepared  in  a  level  ground,  secured 
by  slight  walls  on  all  but  the  north-east 
side,  and  c — ■  *~  '-*-"  —  -*  *u~  *~-  -  v — 
the  water 
salt  which 

crystalizes  into  small  brownish -white,  hexa- 
hedral,  but  usually  imperfect  crystals.  Much 
of  the  nitre  in  common  use  is,  however,  in 
suitable  situations,  which  tend  to  produce 
nitric  acid,  particularly  where  animal  mat-^ 
ter  becomes  decomposed  by  the  air,  such  as' 
slaughter-houses,  drains,  and  the  like.  Ni- 
tre is  of  great  use  in  the  arts  and  in  various 
manufactures:  besides  being  the  basis  of 
gunpowder,  it  is  employed  in  making  white 
glass,  and  is  of  the  same  use  as  common 
salt  in  preserving  meats.  It  is  also  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  medicine,  as  a  feb- 
rifuge, diuretic,  and  antiphlogistic  remedy . 

-Several  interesting  phenomena,  arising 

from  the  crystalization  of  nitre  after  fusion, 
are  given  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Talbot,  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Magazine,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred. 

NITRIC  ACID,  a  heavy  yellow  liquid, 
procured  by  the  chemical  combination  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  gas.  The  nitric  acid 
is  of  considerable  importance  in  the  arts. 
Diluted  with  the  sulphuric  and  muriatic 
acids  it  forms  the  well  known  liquid,  aqua- 
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some  of  the  finest  dyes.    It  is  also  of  great 
use  in  medicine  and  various  chemical  pro- 


NITROGEN,  or  Azotb,  in  chemistry, 
the  principle  of  nitre  in  its  gaseous  state, 
which  constitutes  four-fifths  of  the  volume 
of  atmospheric  air,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  properties  of  extinguishing  flame  and 

animal  life.     [See  Abotb.1 In  a  paper, 

read  to  the  Royal  Society  last  year,  entitled 
"An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  influ- 
ence of  Nitrogen  on  the  Growth  of  Plants," 
by  R.  Rigge,  Esq.,  it  was  uniformly  found 
that  barley  and  other  grains  germinated 
earliest  when  containing  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen  ;  this  quantity  being  always 
greatest  in  the  spring,  and  a  powerful  agent 
in  the  chemical  action  going  on  in  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  An  excess  of  nitrogen 
is  always  found  in  sap-wood,  and  largest  in 
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those  timbers  which  grow  the  quickest,  and 
smallest  in  hard  woods:  for  example;  in 
satin-wood,  it  is  almost  inappreciable ;  so, 
likewise,  in  Malabar  teak,  and  in  good  old 
English  oak,  it  is  very  small.  It  appears 
also,  that  nitrogen  and  residual  matter  are 
invariably  the  most  abunda"*  in  thoBe  parts 
of  plants  which  perform  tne  most  impor- 
tant offices  in  vegetable  physiology;  and 
hence  the  author  is  disposed  to  infer  that 
nitrogen  (being  the  element  which  more 
than  any  other  is  permanent  in  its  charac- 
ter) when  coupled  with  residual  matter,  is 
the  moving  agent  acting  under  the  living 
principle  of  the  plant,  and  moulding  into 
shape  the  other  elements.  The  method  of 
ultimate  analysis  adopted  by  the  author, 
enables  him,  as  he  conceives,  to  detect  very 
minute  errors,  and  therefore  to  speak  with 
certainty  as  to  the  accuracy  and  value  of 
every  experiment. 

NI'TEO  MURIATIC  ACID,  in  chemis- 
try,  a  compound  of  nitric  and  muriatic 
acids :  the  aqua  regia  of  the  alchemists, 
which  has  the  property  of  dissolving  gold 
and  platina. 

NITROUS  OXTDE,  a  gas  which,  in- 
haled by  respiration,  produces  a  sense  of 
exhilaration  and  intoxication.  It  is  popu- 
larly called  laughing  gas,  because  it  pro- 
duces a  certain  degree  of  pleasurable  ex- 
citement, often  accompanied  by  laughter, 
in  those  who  inhale  it.  It  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Priestley,  in  1772,  but  was  first 
accurately  investigated  by  Sir  H.  Davy, 
in  1779,  who  describes  its  effects  upon 
himself  as  follows: — "Having  previously 
closed  my  nostrils  and  exhausted  my  lungs, 
I  breathed  four  quarts  of  nitrous  oxyde 
from  and  into  a  silk  bag.  The  first  feel- 
ings were  similar  to  giddiness ;  but  in  less 
than  half  a  minute,  the  respiration  being 
continued,  they  diminished  gradually,  and 
were  succeeded  by  a  sensation  analogous 
to  gentle  pressure  on  all  the  muscles,  at- 
tended by  a  highly  pleasurable  thrilling, 
particularly  in  the  chest  and  the  extre- 
mities. The  objects  around  me  became 
dazzling,  and  my  hearing  more  acute.  To- 
wards the  last  inspiration  the  thrilling  in- 
creased, and  at  last  an  irresistible  propen- 
sity to  action  was  indulged  in.  I  recollect 
but  indistinctly  what  followed :  I  know 
that  my  motions  were  various  and  violent. 
These  effects  very  soon  ceased  after  respi- 
ration. In  ten  minutes  I  had  recovered  my 
natural  state  of  mind.  The  thrilling  in  the 
extremities  continued  longer  than  the  other 
sensations.     Almont  every  otr  r-ho   has 

things.  On  some  few,  indeed,  ;;  has  no 
effect  n-baievar.  and  on  other*  the  effects 
are  uLwapa  pusufu,]/'  To  this  w  c  i  nay  add, 
that  the  excitement  It  ocataloui  •  not  un- 
frei-iufntly  productive  of  consequences  dan- 
gerous la  lift,  and  ihtrcfturt:  t  he  r  1 1  leriment 
should  not  be  indulged  in-- — Thr  tuBt  mode 
of  procuring  it  it  to  rxpeue  nitmte  of  am- 
monia to  the  Hume  of  an  irpmrl  lamp,  in  a 
glnnanrturt.  When  the  [cnjpt«nUii  reaches 
40i  •-"  Fahrenheit,  a  whit  tan  dou-L  ■■■  ill  begin 
toiirnjei'L  ItBtfanate  tlie  neck  04  the  retort, 


accompanied  by  the  copious  evolution  of 

r  which  must  be  collected  over  mercury 
accurate  researches,  but  for  common 
experiments  may  be  received  over  water. 

NIZAM',  the  title  of  great  officers  of 
state  in  the  Asiatic  governments. 

N  OTB I L  E  S,  among  the  Romans,  were 
such  as  had  the  jut  imaginum,  or  the  right 
of  using  the  pictures  or  statues  of  their  an* 
cestors ;  a  right  which  was  allowed  only  to 
those  whose  ancestors  had  borne  some  cu- 
rule  office,  that  is,  had  been  curule  sedile, 
censor,  pnetor,  or  consul.  For  a  long  time, 
none  but  the  Patrieii  were  the  NobiU$,  be- 
cause no  person  but  of  that  superior  rank 
could  bear  any  curule  office.  The  Roman 
nobility,  by  way  of  distinction,  wore  a  half 
moon  upon  then*  shoes,  especially  those  of 
patrician  rank. 

NOBILITY,  in  civil  institutions,  rank 
conferred  by  express  authority  of  the  go- 
verning power.  British  nobility  consists 
only  of  five  degrees,  viz.  that  of  a  duke, 
marquis,  earl,  viscount,  and  baron  [each 
of  which  see  under  their  proper  articles.] 
In  Britain  these  titles  are  only  conferred 
by  the  sovereign,  and  that  by  patent,  in 
virtue  of  which  it  becomes  hereditary.  The 
privileges  of  the  nobility  are  very  consider- 
able: they  are  all  esteemed  hereditary  coun- 
sellors of  the  cvown,  and  are  privileged  from 
all  arrests,  unless  for  treason,  felony,  breach 
of  the  peace,  condemnation  in  parliament, 
and  contempt  of  the  sovereign  authority. 
They  enjoy  their  seats  in  the  house  of  peers 
by  descent,  and  no  act  of  parliament  can 
pass  without  their  concurrence:  they  are 
the  supreme  court  of  judicature,  and  even 
in  criminal  cases  give  their  verdict  upon 
their  honour,  without  being  put  to  their 
oath.— An  hereditary  nobility  is  found  in  the 
infancy  of  most  nations,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern. Its  origin  is  to  be  attributed  to  va- 
rious causes;  for  the  most  part  to  military 
despotism ;  in  some  cases,  to  the  honours 
paid  to  superior  ability,  or  to  the  guardians 
of  the  mysteries  of  religion.  The  priestly 
nobility  of  the  remotest  antiquity  has  every- 
where yielded  to  the  superiority  of  military 
chieftains.  In  France  and  Germany,  the 
first  hereditary  nobility  begins  with  the 
downfall  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty;  in 
England,  with  the  conquest  or  the  Nor- 
mans, in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries ; 
and  was  afterwards  spread  over  all  Europe; 
for,  since  that  time,  dignities,  as  well  as 
lands,  have  become  hereditary. — A  cotempo- 
rary  writer  has  remarked,  that "  it  is  a  curi- 
ous particular  in  the  history  of  nobility,  that 
among  the  natives  of  Otaheite,  rank  is  not 
only  hereditary,  but  actually  descends  to  the 
son,  to  the  degradation  of  the  father  while 
yet  alive :  thus,  he  who  is  a  nobleman  to-day, 
if  a  son  be  born  to  him,  is  a  commoner  to- 
morrow, and  his  son  takes  his  rank." 

NO'BLE,  in  numismatics,  a  gold  coin 
value  6*.  8d.  which  was  struck  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  and  stamped  with  the  im- 
pression of  a  ship,  which  emblem  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  commemorative  of  a 

,  naval  victory  obtained  by  Edward  over  the 

:  French  at  Sluys,  in  1340. 


▲  NOBLEMAN   IS    HB    WHOSE   NOBLB   MINO    IS    FILLED   WITH   INBORN    WORTH." 
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NOCTIL'UCA,  a  species  of  phosphorus 
which  shines  in  darkness  without  the  pre- 
vious aid  of  solar  rays. 

NODES,  in  astronomy,  the  two  points  in 
which  the  orbit  of  a  planet  intersects  the 
ecliptic.  These  are  called  the  ascending 
and  descending  nodes.  The  line  in  which 
the  two  circles  intersect  is  called  "the  line 
of  the  nodes."  This  line,  aa  it  refers  to  all 
the  planets,  shifts  its  situation  from  east  to 
west,  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  signs. 


of  a  bom 


Node,  in  dialling,  a  point  or 


Node,  in  surgery,  a  hard  tumour  rising  out 

om 
uel 
day,  or  the  parallels  of  the  sun's  de- 


hole  in  the  gnomon  of  a  dial,  by  the  shadow 
or  light  of  which  is  shown  either  the  hour 
of  the 


clination,  &c. 

NOLI  ME  TAN'GERE,  in  medicine,  a 
species  of  herpes  affecting  the  skin  and  car- 
tilages of  the  nose,  very  difficult  to  cure, 
because  it  is  retarded  by  most  applications. 
In  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Impa- 
tient. 

NO'MADS,  or  NOWADES,  a  name  given 
to  nations  whose  chief  occupation  consists 
in  feeding  their  flocks,  and  who  have  no 
fixed  place  of  abode,  but  shift  their  resi- 
dence according  to  the  state  of  pasture. 
Nomadic  tribes  are  seldom  found  to  quit 
their  wandering  life,  until  tbey  are  compel- 
led to  do  so  by  being  surrounded  by  tribes 
in  settled  habitations,  or  unless  they  can 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  settlements 
of  a  civilized  nation. 

NOM  DE  GUERRE,  a  French  term 
commonly  used  to  denote  an  assumed  or 
fictitious  name. 

NOT4ANCY,  the  art  or  practice  of  divin- 
ing the  destiny  of  persons  by  the  letters 
which  form  their  names. 

NOM'BRIL,  in  heraldry,  the  centre  of  an 
escutcheon. 

NOMENCLATOR,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
was  usually  a  slave  who  attended  upon  par- 
sons that  stood  candidates  for  offices,  and 
prompted  or  suggested  to  them  the  names 
of  all  the  citizens  they  met,  that  they  might 
address  themby  their  names ;  which,  among 
that  people  was  esteemed  an  especial  act 
of  courtesy. 

NOMENCLATURE,  a  systematic  clas- 
sification of  words,  by  which  they  designate 
the  divisions  and  dependencies  of  a  science. 

NOM'INATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  first 
case  of  nouns  that  are  declinable.  The  no- 
minative case  is  the  subject  of  a  proposition 
or  affirmation:  thus,  in  the  words,  "the 
house  is  repaired,"  houee  is  the  nominative 
of  the  noun;  but  in  the  words  "repair  the 
house,"  which  contain  no  proposition  or  af- 
firmation, house  is  used  in  the  accusative 
case. 

NOMOPHYLACE8,  in  antiquity,  Athe- 
nian magistrates  who  were  appointed  to  see 
the  laws  executed. 

NON  (Latin,  not) .  This  word  is  used  in 
the  English  language  as  a  prefix  only,  for 
giving  a  negative  sense  to  words;  as  in  non- 
ability,  noM-residence,  non-payment,  non- 
appearance, and  the  like. 

NON' AGE,  the  time  of  life  before  a  per- 
son, according  to  the  laws  of  bis  country, 


becomes  of  age  to  manage  his  own  con- 
cerns. 
NON-ASSTJMFSIT,  in  law,  is  a  general 

Slea  in  a  personal  action,  by  which  a  man 
enies  that  he  has  made  any  promise.-— 
The  following  legal  terms  or  phrases,  be- 
ginning with  non,  properly  follow  in  this 

place;  viz. Non  eompoe  mentis,  a  phrase 

to  denote  a  person's  not  being  of  sound  me- 
mory and  understanding.  A  distinction  is 
made  between  an  idiot  and  a  person  non 
eompoe  mentis,  the  former  being  constitu- 
tionally destitute  of  reason,  the  latter  de- 
prived of  that  with  which  he  was  naturally 
endowed:  but,  to  many  purposes,  the  law 
makes  no  distinction  between  the  two.— — 
Non  dietringendo,  a  writ  granted  not  to  dis- 
train.  Non  ett  inventus,  that  is,  literally, 

"  He  has  not  been  found :"  the  answer  made 
by  the  sheriff  in  the  return  of  the  writ, 
when  the  defendant  is  not  to  be  found  in 

his  bailiwick. Non  liquet,  -  it  does  not 

appear;"  a  verdict  given  by  a  jury,  when  a 
matter  is  to  be  deferred  to  another  day  of 

trial. Non  obetemte,  a  clause  in  statutes 

and  letters  patent,  importing  a  license  from 
the  king  to  do  a  thing  which  at  common 
law  might  be  lawfully  done,  but  being  re- 
strained  by  act  of  parliament,  cannot  be 

done  without  such  license, Nam.  sroi,  or 

Nt/ltf  m  ftirtfati,  is  a  term  Enidc  U*f  flf  to  sig- 
nify i  li:u  th'1  iilnjnl  iff  mil  urarL-cil  do  fari  her 
in  itu  action.  In  criminal  ease*  it  cau  only 
bsenterM  hy  the  atLDrneT-grneraL 

NON-CONDUCTOR,  a  luVmncc,  or 
IuhI,  vLliii-li  Aam  Euu  riinduct  or  transmit 
another  subttance  or  lluid,.  or  which  trans- 
mitt  it  with  difficulty.  Thus*  (plsas  ttanwi- 
Cnndurtnr  of  the  ftli-clrie  fluid  j  wunl  lb  a 

»■"<-<- I  M !-'..?  V|{   ht'Bt        [«PC   El.Ct'l   ILL    ■   ,   T.] 

NONCONriJfLM'ltfT,  one  who  refuses, 
to  cimfurm  to  the  ritr*  and  wisrahip  of  the 
estfihlisticd  i-Liui'i-h.  I'll  a  nama  was  fti  lint 
par  tit- 1 1  tarty  Applied  to  lhu»e  clergy  men  who 
were  ejected  from  their  livings  by  the  aot 
afunJoinnily  hi  IMS.     ^MD'iiiEimii,] 

NONES,  in  the-  ftuia*n  extend*  j ,  Hh 

da?  of  the  months  January,  February  h  April, 
Jum\  Aupustf  Kcjitemtu-r,  Kcit  ember,  and 
Drrcmbt't ;  aod  ilu-  Mrrtttn  of  March, 
May,  July,  irod  October;  these  four  last 
mouths  haviug  »u  day.  before  the  nonce, 

and  tut  uiii< — f   i«jur.    Hjjck,  -May, 

Jury,  and  October  had  six  days  in  their 
nones;  because  these  alone,  in  the  ancient 
constitution  of  the  year  by  Noma,  had 
thirty-one  days  a-piece,  thereat  having  only 
twenty-nine,  and  February  thirty :  but  when 
Csesar  reformed  the  year,  and  made  other 
months  contain  thirty-one  days,  he  did  not 
allot  them  six  days  of  nones.  The  nones, 
like  the  calends  and  ides,  were  reckoned 
backwards. 

NON-NATURALS.  Under  this  term  an- 
cient physicians  comprehended  air,  meat 
and  drink,  sleep  and  watching,  motion  and 
rest,  the  retentions  and  excretions,  and  the 
affections  of  the  mind ;  or,  in  other  words, 
those  principal  matters  which  do  not  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  body,  but  at  the 
same  time  are  necessary  to  its  existence. 

NONSUIT,  in  law,  the  default,  or  non- 
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appearance  of  the  plaintiff  in  a  suit,  when 
called  in  court,  by  which  the  plaintiff  is 
presumed  to  signify  his  intention  to  drop 
the  suit ;  he  is  therefore  nonsuited,  that  is, 
his  non-appearance  is  entered  on  the  record, 
and  this  entry  amounts  to  a  judgment  of  the 
court  that  the  plaintiff  has  dropped  the 
suit. 

NON-JTTRORS,  the  adherents  of  James 
II.  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  government  and  crown  of 
England  at  the  Revolution,  when  James 
abdicated,  and  the  Hanoverian  family  was 
introduced. 

NOON,  mid-day,  or  twelve  o'clock,  called 
apparent  as  shown  by  a  sun-dial,  and  real 
as  shown  by  a  clock. 

NORTH  POLE,  in  astronomy,  a  point  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  of  toe  heavens, 
ninety  degrees  every  way  distant  from  the 

equinoctial. North  Pole  Star,  a  star  in 

the  tail  of  Ursa  minor,  so  called  from  its 
not  being  above  two  degrees  and  a  half 
distant  from  the  Pole. 

NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE.  The 
"  North  Polar  Expeditions"  undertaken  by 
the  enterprising  mariners  of  England,  from 
the  year  1496,  when  Cabot  penetrated  into 
Hudson's  bay,  had  continued  to  increase  in 
interest  with  every  fresh  attempt;  till,  at 
length,  Parliament  offered  a  premium  of 
20,0001.  to  the  first  navigator  who  should 
accomplish  the  north-west  passage,  and 
50001.  to  the  first  vessel  which  should  reach 
the  north-pole  and  pass  it.  In  1819,  the 
prince  regent  offered  prises  of  from  60001. 
to  15,000!.  to  those  vessels  which  should 
advance  to  certain  points  in  the  Arctic 
seas;  the  British  government  having  the 
year  before  fitted  out  two  expeditions  to 
the  north  pole.  Captain  Buchan,  com- 
manding the  Trent  and  the  Dorothy,  was 
instructed  to  attempt  a  passage  between 
Spitsbergen  and  Nova  Zembla,  over  the 
pole  iuto  the  Pacific,  and  captain  Ross, 
commanding  the  Isabella  and  the  Alex- 
ander, to  attempt  the  north-western  pas- 
sage from  Davis's  straits  and  Baffin's  bay 
into  the  Frozen  ocean,  and  thence  into 
the  Pacific.  Captain  Buchan,  however, 
reached  only  80°  32*,  north  of  Spitsbergen, 
where  he  remained  three  weeks  frozen 
in ;  while  the  chief  geographical  result  of 
captain  Ross's  expedition  was  the  more 
accurate  determination  of  the  si  rnntion 
of  Baffin's  bay;  for  although  he  sailed 
up  Lancaster  sound,  he  did  not  n-ni  i:\uo 
his  progress  far  enough  to  discover  tint  it 
was  open..  The  British  government,  there- 
fore, in  1819,  sent  out  lieutenant  P.irr;, ,  v.  ho 
had  accompanied  captain  Ross,  on  a  second 
voyage  into  Baffin's  bay.  He  penetrated 
with  his  vessels,  the  Hecla  and  Griper, 
through  Lancaster  sound  into  lW^w's 
strait,  in  which  he  examined  Prince  Re- 
gent's inlet  running  in  a  southern  direction, 
and  the  polar  sea,  and  wintered  in  the  har- 
bour of  an  uninhabited  island,  which  he 
called  MeMlle  island  (74°  46'  lat.)  As  he. 
had  passed  (Sept.  10)  110°.  W.  long,  of 
Greenwich,  he  was  entitled  to  the  first  prise 
offered  by  parliament.    With  eleven  com- 


panions he  explored  Melville  island,  and 
reached  (June  6)  the  northern  coast  (75°. 
34'  47"  lat.  and  110"  36'  52"  long).  They 
found  no  inhabitants,  hut  there  were  some 
remains  of  Esquimaux  huts,  a  musk-ox,  and 
rein-deer.  August  1,  Parry  left  the  winter 
harbour,  where  he  had  remained  ten  months; 
but  was  obliged,  after  having  reached  113° 
46'  43"  long,  and  74*  2T  50"  lat.,  to  return, 
in  consequence  of  the  immense  fields  of 
ice,  through  Davis's  straits  to  Britain,  and 
both  vessels  entered  the  harbour  of  Leith, 
Oct.  29, 1820.  This  expedition  appeared  to 
give  some  hope  of  final  success;  and  on 
May  8,  1821,  captain  Parry  again  sailed, 
having  under  his  command  the  Hecla, 
and  accompanied  by  captain  Lyon  in  the 
Fury.  This  expedition,  the  narrative  of 
which  is  interesting,  did  not,  however, 
much  advance  the  object  of  their  voyage. 
—While  Parry  and  Ross  were  seeking  for 
a  north-west  passage  into  the  Polar  sea, 
captain  Franklin  was  sent  by  the  British 
government  to  penetrate  to  the  northern 
coast  of  America  by  land,  along  Hudson's 
bay  and  Coppermine  river.  Accompanied 
by  Canadians  as  interpreters,  he  continued 
his  route  through  unexplored  deserts,  but 
without  any  satisfactory  result ;  being  com- 
pelled, through  want  of  provisions,  to  return 
to  the  factory  of  York,  on  Hudson's  bay, 
after  having  travelled  altogether  5,550  Eng- 
lish miles. — In  May,  1824,  government  fitted 
out  a  third  polar  expedition  for  the  discovery 
of  a  north-west  passage  through  Prince 
Regent's  inlet,  under  Parry  and  Lyon.  The 
former,  with  the  Hecla  and  Fury,  arrived, 
July  13,  1824,  at  Whale  island,  in  Baffin's 
bay,  and  proceeded  through  Barrow's 
straits,  till  they  arrived,  Sent.  27,  at  Port 
Bowen,  in  Prince  Regent's  bay,  where  the 
ships  wintered.  Storms  and  icebergs  drove 
the  ships  ashore,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  abandon  the  shattered  Fury.— In  1825, 
captain  Franklin  undertook  a  new  journey 
overland,  with  the  intention  of  sailing  wes- 
terly from  Mackenzie's  river  along  the  coast 
to  Beering's  straits,  while  Dr.  Richardson 
should  examine  the  country,  with  a  view  to 
complete  its  natural  history  from  the  mouth 
of  that  river  to  the  Coppermine  river.  At 
the  same  time  captain  Beechcy  sailed  in  the 
Blossom  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn,  to  dis- 
cover an  easterly  passage  round  the  Icy 
cape,  or  in  Kotsebue  sound.  In  six  months 
Frantlin  reached  the  northern  oMflh  Tv-ar 
G  !  isd   [«"  W  l»q,  and  returned 

upon  tin-  Mmikeniie  to  liis  winter  qoartors 
at  Fort  FnnkUn,0H  tircat  Hear  lake.  Both 
parties  kft  tUeir  winter  quarters  June  21, 
182fi,  and  shortly  after  separated  in  670 
38T  Utf,  Midi  34F  5T  W.  ton  J-  Fran  kl j  n  fol- 
lo*ed  down  the  Wcltffa  arm  of  the  Macken- 
zie,, w  hifli  runa  along  the  foot  of  tfar  lUn'ky 
moautainfl,  IT?  bad  tniu  exaudnetl  tln>  Dftast 
of  the  Polar  saa — a  barren  wall  of  rocks, 
fro  in  lis*  i.  I  i  ■■>-  •'  -i  i.'h'j  •;;■!■■.  L-'j  mi  ag 
ice  tad  fan  eptapciUed  eim  la  nrtam  .  I  ~" 
he  wua  fully  comiured  that  ■  north- wi 

San«A|[*  was  open.  The  other  division,  v 
er  iLu'Wdwo  And  Kendall,  cvjtlored  I 
COafit  from  the  L'mlcui  Ijrrsiirlj  ol  I  lit'  mmi 


fbobishbb  attempted  a  bobth-wbst  passage  in  1576. 
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kenzie  to  the  Coppermine  riTer,  whose 
mouth  they  reached  August  8,  and  returned, 
after  seventy-one  days'  absence,  to  fort 
Franklin,  upon  the  Great  Bear  lake.  Mean- 
time, captain  Beechey,  in  the  Blossom,  had 
sailed  north  from  Kotsebue's  sound,  and 
had  penetrated  over  120  miles  beyond  Icy 
cape.  Here  he  waited  in  vain  for  captain 
Franklin's  arrival  in  154  W.  long.,  and  in  a 
latitude  where  the  length  of  a  degree  is 
only  about  twenty  miles ;  but  he  was  obliged 
to  return  Oct.  14.^— The  admiralty  now 
sent  captain  Parry,  in  the  Hecla,  to  reach 
the  north  pole.  He  took  rein-deer  and  ice- 
boats on  board  at  Hammerfast,  in  Lapland ; 
reached  Spitsbergen  May  27, 1827;  left  the 
Hecla  there  in  the  ice ;  sailed  June  21,  with 
two  boats,  through  an  open  sea;  left  the 
beats  on  the  24th,  and  began  (81°  1?  61") 
his  journey  over  the  ice  to  the  north  pole. 
But  after  thirty-five  days'  journey  over  the 
ice,  during  which  it  rained  almost  all  the 
time,  he  reached  only  the  latitude  of  82°  46' 
15" ;  and  the  ice  being  every  where  broken, 
he  was  obliged  to  return,  alter  having  tra- 
vel! pel  over  W  nvlf*  in  a  right  line,  and 
nearly  double  that  distant  i?  if  we  reckon 
the  necessary  winch n.m.  The  dip  of  the 
mssneiic  needle  had  constantly  been  to- 
wards the  north,  iiud  the  western  variation 
diminished.  It  is  singular  that  both  cap- 
tain I'wrjji  And  captain  Franklin  arrived  in 
London  ou  the  laum  day,  Sept.  29, 1827.— 
In  the  Kim  rig  of  \fi9r  rnjujiui  Boss,  chiefly 
through  the  liberal  assistance  of  Felix 
Boc'cL.  KiMi ,  '  Ion,  undertook 

a  private  e^duum  &*  the  Polar  seas, 
wiiu  •»  iiuw  ut  doiunuuiu  t— £  practicability 
of  a  new  passage  which  had  been  confidently 
said  to  exist,  particularly  by  Prince  Regent's 
inlet.  This  voyage  was  perilous  in  the  ex- 
treme; and  no  authentic  intelligence  was 
received  of  the  expedition,  from  the  27th  of 
July,  1829,  the  day  it  sailed  from  Wideford, 
in  Greenland,  where  it  had  put  in  to  refit, 
till  August,  1883.  when  the  commander  and 
crew  were  discovered  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lancaster  sound,  by  captain  Humphreys,  of 
the  Isabella,  of  Hull,  the  very  shin  which 
captain  Boss  had  formerly  commanded,  and 
they  arrived  at  Hull  on  the  18th  of  October, 
1S33,  aftr-T  H  nV.nice  of  upward  l  of  four 
yean .  Q  ux  spa  ce  will  not  permit  u s  t o  nar- 
rate many  of  the  event*  of  this  perilous  and 
Inn  I  protracted  vofi^p,  Harm  g  t\  pr  rienced 
several  almost  mJMUUllaus  escapes  from 
ahijjwreeV.  I  bey  ultimately  succeeded  in 
reaching  tbe  7<Jth  decree  of  latitude,  in  a 
direction  nearly  due  south  of  Fury  point, 
where  (heir  course  was  arrested  by  an  un- 
penetrable  barrier  oF  ice.  lu  a  harbour 
which  they  found  at  this  extreme  point  they 
Wintered  i  Sod  in  January,  lH3«lr  they  opened 
a  friendly  cammunicMJon  with  a  tribe  of 
natives,,  who  bad  niivur  before  ImKl  inter- 
course with  strangers,  tkinimander  Boss 
(nephew  of  captain  Robs},  whn  ww  * rut  to 
sun ey  the  Cos*!  of  the  Weil  sea.  tending  to 
eapc Toenajroin,  succeeded  til  g«tt in e; within 
140  mile*  opt.  and  left  not  wllbili  s  short 
distance  of  where  captain  Back  expected 
1 ihik  River  to  join  tbc  sen.    They  also  de- 


termined that  the  land  was  continuous  to 
that  which  forms  Repulse  bay.  The  next 
winter  was  one  of  unparalleled  severity— 
the  lowest  temperature  being  92°  below  the 
freesing  point.  The  following  summer 
proving  no  less  rigorous  for  the  season,  they 
were  able  to  retrace  their  course  only  four- 
teen miles ;  and  again,  during  the  winter  of 
1831,  they  were  doomed  to  further  priva- 
tions and  sufferings.  Their  provisions  being 
consumed  they  had  now  no  alternative  but 
to  abandon  the  vessel,  and  to  proceed  to 
the  spot  where  the  Fury's  provisions  still 
remained — a  direct  distance  of  200  miles, 
wHfb  wbi  mpr*n**H  bv  mif  .bnlf  in  '•'""de- 


left tbc  \ictory  in  May,  1S3£,  and  after  a 
journey  at  almost  Wipi isg&uuisd  labour  and 
hardship,  they  readied  Fury  beach  in  July. 
They  then  repaired  (be  r'ury'n  !■><  -  nd 
atri-mi.ci-.L  i Li  e-^eapei  but  it  una  September 
befno- 1  h i-y  reached  Leopold's  island,  which 
they  baft?  fully  established  ta  be  the  oorlh- 
ea  :  ,-■  -ut  nt  America,  Winter  set  iu,  and 
they  had  no  choice  but  to  retrace  tin  ir 
steps,  and  apend  another  inclement  wa- 
son  in  their  canvas  huts  entered  with 
snt>w.  Tbcir  sufferings  at  this  time,  a^irra- 
vatcvl  by  want  of  beds,  rkrturBg,  and  animal 
food,  were  of  lhc  must  acute  Jcacr.ption: 
bui  tike  spring  and  stutuner  of  itx**  pre- 
sented more  cheering  prospects;  and  they 
were  enabled  to  return  nearly  to  Lancaster 
sound,  where  they  were  rescued  by  captain 
Humphreys,  as  before  stated.  Though  this 
expedition,  like  all  the  former  ones,  failed 
in  its  principal  object,  the  true  position  of 
the  magnetic  pole  was  ascertained;  the 
country  to  which  captain  Ross  gave  the 
name  of  Boothia,  in  honour  of  his  patron, 
was  discovered;  and  much  valuable  informa- 
tion was  obtained  for  the  improvement  of 
geographical  and  philosophical  knowledge. 
Before  news  of  captain  Ross's  safety  reached 
this  country,  subscriptions  were  raised  for 
fit^-r  wt  un  ft-prf-tirm  to  go  in  search 
of  the  commander  and  bia  gallant  crew  ; 
and  captain  Buck  •  Dted  to  conduct 
it.  He  Bailed  in  the  spring  of  1833 ;  but 
information  of  Ross's  return  reached  him 
in  time  to  prevent  but)  from  encountering 
any  inconvenience  in  bis  proposed  search. 
He.  however,  tinted  (W  ^i-eat  Fish  river, 
and  examined  its  course  to  the  Polar  seas; 
an>l,  i>i'ri-r  «  perilous  arctic  I  and  journey,  he 
arrived  at  L n crpoul  o ti  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, i<l-». Having,,  in  as  brief  compass 

as  we  mil  t'nuhJ,  invr'ii  1 1 .,;  at  outline  of  the 
principal  attempta  which  have  been  made 
wirJnu  -uur  memory  to  discover  the  "north- 
west passage,"  we  have  the  gratification  of 
oqawlsniK  Lbe  article  with  an  account  of 
its  actvat  acrvrnjiiriAiiieaf,  This  we  offer, 
without  abridgment,  at  we  find  it  in  the 
nniimM  of  the  Jjiitrary  Gazette,  extracted, 
t  i  :  or  si  area,  from  the  John  Bull : — 

"  Pisco vaui  of  tub  Nobth-Wbst  Pas* 
ss os. —Tbc  great  geographical  problem  of 
the  last  three  ceo  time*  has  at  length  been 
solved,  uud  we  are  proud  to  say  by  English- 
men ;  and  still  more  proud,  perhaps,  that  it 
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has  been  the  result  of  the  ardour  and  enter- 

Erisc  of  a  private  company,  than  even  if  it 
ad  been  the  honourable  fruit  of  a  govern- 
ment expedition.  The  sentiment  may  be 
badly  expressed,  but  we  are  sure  that  the 
feeling  is  right.  The  triumph  of  individual 
energy,  in  instances  like  the  present,  illus- 
trates the  national  character  more  fully— 
'tis  tbe  growth  of  the  soil.  Our  readers 
will  have  anticipated  that  news  must  have 
arrived  at  the  Hudson's  Bay  House  from 
the  enterprising  and  intelligent  officers  of 
the  company,  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson, 
whose  Arctic  discoveries  in  1837  and  1838 
have  already  added  so  materially  to  our 
geographical  knowledge.  A  despatch  from 
those  gentlemen  was  published  in  a  second 
edition  of  yesterday's  '  Times ;'  and  it  is  to 
this  source  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
following  particulars.  Messrs.  Dease  and 
Simpson  descended  the  Coppermine  river 
on  the  22d  of  June,  last  year,  on  their  third 
and  happily  most  successful  expedition. 
Ou  the  18th  of  the  following  month  they 
reached  Cape  Barrow,  and  had  the  satisfac 
tion  ot  nndiug  Coronation  Gulf  partially 
open  ;  '  whereas,'  says  the  despatch,  '  long 
after  the  same  date,  in  1838,  the  whole  party 
might  have  crossed  it  on  foot.'  They  then 
doubled  Cape  Alexander  amidst  very  heavy 
driving  ice.  '  From  Cape  Alexander,  situate 
in  lat.  68*  56'  N.,  long.  106p  40'  W.,  to  ano- 
ther remarkable  point  in  lat.  68°  33'  N., 
long.  98°  10'  W.,  the  Arctic  coast  may  be 
comprised  in  one  spacious  bay,  stretching 
as  far  south  as  lat.  67°  4C,  before  it  turns 
off  abruptly  northward  to  the  last-mentioned 
position.  This  vast  sweep,  of  which  but  an 
inconsiderable  portion  was  seen  by  Mr. 
Simpson  last  yr«r,  is  initsttipi  hy  nn  Mid- 
less  succession  of  minor  bays,  separated 
from  one  another  by  lt»np  narrow  pn  noting 
points  of  Lund  enc  In  sniff  no  inrnkulnble 
number  of  inland*.  To  reach  the  last- 
named  point  they  had  to  thread  a  t  dry  intri- 
cate navigation;  hut  tin  rualcmij  it,  diey 
suddenly  'opened  n  strait  mum  us  into  the 
southward  of  east*  where  the  rapid  rush  of 
the  tide  scarce!  v  left  a  d&ubt  tit  the  exist- 
ence Of  an  Optiti  aw  ictuliug  tu  urn  uiuuui  of 

Back's  Great  Fish  River.  This  strait  is  ten 
miles  wide  at  either  extremity,  but  con- 
tracts to  three  in  the  centre.  Even  that 
narrow  channel  is  much  encroached  upon 
by  high  shingle  islands,  but  there  is  deep 
water  in  the  middle  throughout.'  Soon 
after  this,  that  is,  on  the  12th  of  August, 
they  were  visited  by  the  most  terrific  thun- 
der storm  which  they  had  ever  witnessed  in 
these  regions :  and,  on  the  16th,  the  adven- 
turous party  '  breakfasted  on  the  identical 
spot  where  the  tent  of  our  gallant,  though 
less  successful  precursor  (Sir  George  Back) 
stood,  on  his  return  from  Point  Ogle  to  the 
Great  Fish  River,  that  very  day  five  years 
before.'  Here  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  again  from  the  despatch,  which  pro- 
ceeds t6  state :— 'The  arduous  duty  we  had, 
in  1836,  undertaken  to  perform,  was  thus 
fully  accomplished;  and  the  length  and 
difficulty  of  the  route  back  to  the  Copper- 
mine would  have  amply  justified  our  imme- 


diate return.  We  had  all  suffered  more  or 
less  from  the  want  of  fuel,  and  the  depriva- 
tion of  warm  food,  and  the  prospects  grew 
more  cheerless  as  the  cold  foul  weather 
stole  on  apace ;  but  having  already  ascer- 
tained  the  separation  of  Boothia  from  the 
American  Continent,  on  the  western  ride  of 
the  Great  Pith  River,  we  determined  not  to 
desitt  till  we  had  settled  its  relation  thereto 
on  the  eastern  side  also.  A  fog  which  had 
come  on  dispersed  towards  evening,  and 
unfolded  a  full  view  of  the  picturesque 
shores  of  the  estuary.  Far  to  the  southward 
Victoria  headland  stood  forth,  so  clearly  de- 
fined that  we  instantly  recognised  it  by  Sir 
George  Back's  exquisite  drawing.  Cape 
Beaufort  we  almost  seemed  to  touch,  and 
with  the  telescope  we  were  able  to  discern 
a  continuous  line  of  high  land  as  far  round 
as  north-east,  about  two  points  more  north- 
erly than  Cape  Hay,  the  extreme  eastern 
point  seen  by  Sir  George  Back.'  Directing 
their  course  to  a  bold  promontory,  tbe 
farthest  land  in  sight,  they  there  landed, 
erected  a  conical  pile  of  ponderous  stones, 
fourteen  feet  high,  placing  under  it  a  sealed 
bottle,  containing  a  sketch  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, and,  amidst  a  salvo  of  shot  and 
enthusiastic  cheering,  took  possession  of 
their  discoveries  'in  the  name  of  Victoria 
the  First.'  This  bold  promontory  they 
named  Cape  Britannia,  and  its  position  is 
N.  lat.  68°  60'  3",  W.  long.  94°  36 ;  the 
coast  trended  away  from  this  north-east, 
and  they  ran  along  it  forty-three  miles  fur- 
ther, to  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  they  determined  to  be  N.  lat. 
68"  28*  2r  W.  long.  97*  3' ;  this  was  the 
term  of  their  voyage.  'From  a  limestone 
ridge,  about  a  league  inland  from  the  mouth 
of  this  river,'  says  the  despatch,  '  we  ob- 
tained a  view  of  some  very  remote  blue  land 
in  the  north-east  quarter,  in  all  probability 
one  of  the  southern  promontories  of  Boothia. 
Two  considerable  islands  lay  far  in  tbe  off- 
ing, and  others  high  and  distant,  stretched 
from  E.  to  E.N.E.  Our  view  of  the  low 
main  shore  was  confined  to  five  miles  in  an 
easterly  direction,  after  which  it  appeared 
to  turn  off  greatly  to  the  right.  We  could, 
therefore,  scarcely  doubt  our  having  arrived 
at  that  large  gulf  uniformly  described  by 
the  Esquimaux  as  containing  many  islands, 
and  with  numerous  indentations  stretching 


down  to  the  southward  till  it  approaches 
within  forty  miles  of  Repulse  and  Wager 
bays.  The  exploration  of  such  a  gulf,  which 


the  main  object  of  the  Terror's  ill- 
starred  voyage,  would  necessarily  demand 
the  whole  time  and  energies  of  another  ex- 
pedition, having  a  starting  or  retreating 
point  much  nearer  to  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions than  Great  Bear  Lake;  and  it  was 
quite  evident  to  us  that  any  further  fool- 
hardy perseverance  could  only  lead  to  the 
loss  of  the  great  object  already  attained, 
together  with  that  of  the  whole  party.' 
The  voyagers  therefore  wisely  determined 
to  return ;  and  they  began  to  retrace  their 
steps  on  the  same  day,  the  20th  of  August. 
Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  accompany 
them  in  their  voyage   homeward,  during 


TUB   ESQUIMAUX   LIVBn   IN    HUTS   OF   SWOW,   WITH   WTWOOWS    OF 
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which  we  regret  to  find  the  party  suffered 
extremely  from  the  excessive  cold.  Their 
coarse  home  took  them  through  the  Great 
Bear  Lake,  and  down  the  Mackenzie,  and 
they  finally  reached  Fort  Simpson  on  the 
14th  of  October,  having  been  nearly  four 
months  engaged  in  an  expedition,  the  diffl- 
cu'tir*.    -prri!?,    -id  "vifrrrn-f*  of   TV.irH, 


cai 


AU 


Nor- 


though  hard  pre11e4.1l  for  space,  wc 
quote  the  coniLu^nj;  pauigfr  of  Lfei  It- 
snatch*  aa  it  thowe<  the  iudoEnilabk-  aj.int  of 
the  men:  "Weriyoieeio  hating  nuNr^. uled 
the  Boaaiau  expedition,  and  secured  to  our 
country  and  thti  company  On-  indisputable 
hOJjunr  i>f  JtieoFBriD^j  the  uurth-wcat  uu- 
satfe.  i*  luck  has  been  nu  object  uf  search  to 
all  ru«.fi cvrue  nations  far  three  cent 
When  uur  expedition  W4li  planned 
way  Home,  in  1h&j„  it  vu  rjontidrnlly  ex- 
pei  ■  l  ■  bat  Sir  Gcuruje  Back  would  haw 
achieved  the  surrey  of  the  G  ulf  of  Boothia 
with  U»  Veroou  bast*.,  and  tbst  «>ur  meet- 
ing a<  the  mouth  of  the  Cireat  Fi.O,  Ittvcr 
wo.iIlI  have  Irft  no  blank  tn  the  urography 
of  N on  hem  A  meriea,  Th  at  nflknV  re, 

the  c*JlRS4tH*q  of  our  men  odd  me  art*,  and 
the  ncce«lty  of  a  new  winNTing  ground, 
render  *  froth  expedition  iiidi*tn  1  >r 

the  exaaxinariuo  of  the  gulf  of  JlaaUua,  the 
circuit  of  which  to  tie  Strait  of  the  I  iry 
and  Hccla,  according  to  the  Ksi|uiuianx 
ao  rauuot  bo  less    than  400  or  500 

miles,  it  only  remain*  for  it*  to  recommend 
to  ram  approbation  the  plan  propoacd  hy 
Mr,  Simpson,  to  perfect  this  iulfrtWing 
service^  whick  at  he  had  no  »  Lab  to  avail 
hilotelf  Of  the  l*wre  of  ahseoeu  granted,  he 
is  prepared  to  follow  up  whenever  the  Limit* 
ed  nutans  required  are  placed  at  lm  dis- 
posal-' 

t\  t  rl'L;?,  io  minie,  charae-era  which  mark 
pitch  and  the  linio  of  n  aound.  and  the 
swiflneu  and  ale*  new  of  its  motlona.  In 
ge.u'inl,  under  itatr*  are  FOmpre-lK-udetl  til 
the  signs  or  BfctOH*mB  used  in  muaic, 
though  in  propriety  the-  ward  onij  implies 
the  marks  which  denote  the  tU^tic*  of 
gravity  and  acutcDtM*  10  he  given  ui  each 


M>UN,bj 


,  ,  in  grammar,  a  word  that  denotes 
any  object  of  mbieh  we  apeak,  w '  nether  that 
ohjir-i  he  animate,  i ban iiuato,  or  inral;  AS 
sscn,  t/alr,  wiwd,     Noun*  form  =  I •  >f 

all  language :  thua,  wn  call  a  rcrtam  instru- 
ment, a  hv;  tk*  act  of  uainK  that  imtm- 
mtut,  «gji?tji|7,-  and  tkcuce.  obtain  the  verb, 

tO  »(i  m 

MOVAC'ULITE.io  minerfllojry,  the/iaae, 
or  Tvfker-oil-tto**,  a  variety  of  argillaceous 
slali'.  Jt  owes  it*  power  of  whetting  or 
shnrpciiinir  neal  initnimenti  to  the  line 
aihreoua  particlca  it  contain  1,  Various 
other  Btunea  are  Pied  aa  whcUtonea,  snch 
as  ttiica  LlaTe,  freesi  oor,  Stc, 

«V(JVT  EL*  in  rileratEirebfcfir1iti«ua  lale,or 
hnnftinary  hUtary  of  real  We,  (reneraHy  ta- 
tenJ'd  to  exhibit  the  opcrati<m  of  the 
paaaloaa,  fumnost  among  winch  i  •  iu*e. 
"Iu  ihR  novel,"  iays  Caethc,  " nentiments 
an  I  evenU  jvre  to  be  cktcfly  reprcaeultid;  in 


the  drama,  character  and  actions.  The 
hero  of  the  novel  must  be  passive,  or,  at 
least,  not  in  a  high  degree  active ;  but  we 
expect  of  the  dramatic  hero  action."  His- 
torical novels,  excellent  as  many  of  them 
undoubtedly  are,  blend  facts  bo  incongru- 
ously with  fiction,  that  they  create  erroneous 
ideas  in  the  minds  of  those  readers  who 
shrink  from  toilsome  research ;  and  though 
they  may  convey  a  tolerably  faithful  picture 
of  past  manners,  the  high-wrought  inci- 
dents with  which  they  are  filled  make  a 
sad  jumble  when  associated  with  the  matter- 
of-fact  events  described  by  the  sober  his- 
torian.  Novel,  in  civil  law,  a  term  used 

for  the  constitutions  of  several  emperors, 
as  those  of  Justin,  Tiberius,  Leo,  and  more  j 
particularly  of  those  of  Justinian.  The  con- 
stitutions of  Justinian  were  called  novels, 
either  from  their  producing  a  great  alter- 
ation in  the  face  of  the  ancient  law,  or 
because  they  were  made  on  new  rn*ea,  and, 
visa!  of  the  ancient  code,  n.jm- 


pn 


b  Siov, 


KM  II  I. If, 
the  Julian  year,,  eunsiiting  < 
day  1.  It  1*1  ilie  fir«  wmler 
norilnTii  LiL'iiufpherc.  and  tUv 
month  of  lbs  southern,  Iu  1 
ber,  originate!  in  it  a  being  the  ninth  month 
01  Minn  rrtkott-iiili, 

NOVlCfip  a  person  not  yet  sLilIrd  or 
experienced  io  an  nrt  in  pmfrMion,.  \urie* 
is  more  partk'nlaily  u*t-ii  in  mdnuttries 
for  a  reii^ioni,  puraon,  in  hie  or  hi-r  tion- 
tiaie-,  ur  y  rar  of  pruhation,  and  who  hai  not 
made  the  vows. 

NOVI'TIATE,  the  term  appointed  for 
the  trial  of  those  who  are  to  enter  a  mo- 
nastery, in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they 
have  the  qualifications  necessary  for  living 
up  to  the  rule  to  which  they  are  to  bind 
themselves  by  vow.  The  novitiate  is  gene- 
rally very  severe ;  the  novice  generally  having 
to  perform  many  menial  offices  about  the 
convent,  and  to  give  account  of  the  most 
trifling  actions  \o  the  master  of  the  novices. 

NU'CLEUS,  properly,  the  kernel  of  a 
nut,  or  of  any  seed  inclosed  within  a  husk. 
In  astronomy,  the  term  nut/ens  is  used  for 
the  body  of  a  comet,  otherwise  called  its 

head. In  ancient  architecture,  nucleus 

signified  the  middle  flooring,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  strong  cement,  over  which  they 
laid  the  pavement. 

NUDE  COMTACT  (nudum  pactum),  in 
law,  a  contract  made  without  any  consi- 
deration, and  therefore  not  valid. Nud* 

matter,  a  bare  allegation  of  something 
done.  _     .    . 

NUDIPEDA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  a  festival 
in  which  all  were  obliged  to  walk  bare- 
footed. This  was  done  on  account  of  some 
public  calamity;  as  the  plague,  a  famine, 
&c  &c.  It  was  likewise  usual  for  the 
Soman  matrons,  when  any  supplication 
and  vows  were  to  be  made  to  the  goddess 
Vesta,  to  walk  in  procession  to  her  temple 
barefooted. 

NU'DITIES,  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
those  parts  of  the  human  figure  which  are 
not  covered  with  drapery.   The  appearance 
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of  the  covering  being  determined  by  the 
structure  of  the  frame,  it  is  essential  to  the 
painter,  as  well  as  the  sculptor,  to  study 
the  naked  figure  with  the  greatest  attention. 
NUM'BER,  in  arithmetic,  an  assemblage 
of  several  units  or  of  several  things  of  the 
same  kind.  Cardinal  numbers  express  the 
number  of  things,  as  1,  2,  8,  4.  Ordinal 
numbers  denote  the  order  of  things,  as  1st, 
2d,  3d,  Ac.  Even  numbers  are  those  which 
may  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  with- 
out a  fraction,  as  6, 12,  &c  Uneven  num- 
bers are  such  as  leave  a  remainder  after 
being  divided,  as  5,  IS,  &c  A  equate  num- 
ber is  the  product  of  any  number  multi- 
plied by  itself,  as  4,  the  product  of  2  multi- 
plied by  2.  A  rational  number,  is  one 
commensurable  with  unity.  A  number  in- 
commensurable with  unity  is  termed  ir- 
rational or  turd.  A  Cubic  number  is  the 
product  of  a  square  number  by  its  root: 
such  is  27,  as  being  the  product  of  the 
square  number  9,  by  its  root  3.  A  perfect 
number  is  that  whose  aliquot  parts  added 
together  make  the  whole  number,  as  6,  28 ; 
the  aliquot  parts  of  six  being  3, 2,  and  1—6 ; 
and  those  of  28,  being  14,  7.  4,  2,  1—28. 
Imperfect   numbers,  those  whose   aliquot 

fiarts  added  together,  make  either  more  or 
ess  than  the  whole.  Homogeneal  numbers, 
are  those  referred  to  the  samfe  units ;  those 
referred  to  different  units  are  termed  hete- 
rogeneal. 

NUM'BERS,  the  title  of  the  fourth  book 
of  the  Pentateuch,  so  called  because  it  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  numbering  of  the 
people.  The  book  comprehends  a  period 
of  the  Israelitish  history  of  about  thirty- 
eight  years. Number;  in  poetry,  oratory, 

music,  &c.  are  certain  measures,  or  ca- 
dences, which  render  a  verse,  period,  or 
song,  agreeable  to  the  ear.  "Poetical  num- 
ber* consist  in  a  certain  harmony  in  the 
order  and  quantity  of  syllables  constituting 
feet.  Rhetorical  number*  are  a  sort  of 
simple  unaffected  harmony,  less  apparent 
than  that  of  verse,  but  such  as  is  perceived 
and  affects  the  mind  with  pleasure. 

NUMERAL  LETTER  8,  the  Roman 
capital  letters  which  stand  as  substitutes 
for  figures  ;  as  I  for  1 ;  X  for  10;  L  for  50 ; 
C  for  100,  &c. 

NUMERATION,  the  art  of  expressing 
in  figures  any  number  proposed  in  words, 
or  expressing  in  words  any  number  pro- 
posed in  figures.  Thus  for  one  thousand, 
we  write  1000,  &c. 

NU'MERATOR,  in  arithmetic,  the  num- 
ber in  the  upper  line  of  a  fraction,  denoting 
the  number  of  the  given  parts  taken,  as  3 
in  %  that  is  three  out  of  the  four  parts  of 
an  integer. 

NUMISMATICS,  or  NUMISMA- 
T  O  L'O  G  T,  the  name  of  the  science  which 
has  for  its  object  the  study  of  coins  and 
medals  of  all  nations,  as  means  of  history 
and  rectification  of  dates  in  chronology. 
The  earliest  coins  are  Phoenician,  and  were 
struck  or  imprinted  from  dies  unreversed, 
so  that  the  inscription  was  reversed;  but 
those  struck  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  are  most  deserving  our  attention. 


The  study  of  coins  and  medals  is  indis- 
pensable to  archeology,  and  to  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  fine  aits.  They  in- 
dicate the  names  of  provinces  and  cities, 
determine  their  position,  and  present  pic- 
tures of  many  celebrated  places.  They  fix 
the  period  of  events,  sometimes  determine 
their  character,  and  enable  us  to  trace  the 
series  of  kings ;  they  also  give  us  the  attri- 
butes and  titles  of  different  divinities,  the 
utensils  and  ceremonies  of  their  worship, 
and  the  costume  of  the  priests— in  fine, 
every  thing  which  relates  to  usages,  civil, 
military,  and  religious — while  they  enable 
us  to  trace  the  epochs  of  different  styles  of 
art,  and  are  of  great  assistance  in  our  phi- 
lological researches.     [See  Medals.] 

NUMTSiULITE,  the  fossil  remains  of  a 
chambered  shell  of  a  flattened  form,  for- 
merly mistaken  for  money. 

NUN'CIO,  a  person  sent  by  the  pope  on 
foreign  missions  which  concern  ecclesias- 
tical affairs. 

NUNCUPATIVE  WILL,  in  law,  a  will 
or  testamentary  desire  expressed  verbally, 
hut  not  put  into  writing.  It  depends  merely 
on  oral  testimony  for  proof,  though  after- 
wards reduced  to  writing.  Nuncupative, 
in  a  general  sense,  signifies  something  that 
exists  only  in  name. 

NUN'DINiE,  in  antiquity,  days  set  apart 
by  the  Romans  for  the  country  people  to 
expose  their  wares  and  commodities  to 
sale,  very  similar  to  our  large  markets  or 
fairs.  They  were  called  Nundinet,  because 
they  were  kept  every  ninth  day. 

NUN'NERY,  in  the  Romish  church,  a 
religious  house  for  nuns,  or  females  who 
have  bound  themselves  by  vow  to  a  single 
life. 

NUR'SERT,  in  gardening,  is  a  piece  of 
land  set  apart  for  raising  and  propagating 
all  sorts  of  trees  and  plants,  to  supply  the 
garden  and  other  plantations. 

NUTMEG,  the  kernel  of  a  fruit  belong- 
ing to  a  species  of  Myri$tica,  growing  in 
the  isles  of  the  East  Indies  and  the  South 
Sea.  The  fruit  is  of  the  kind  called  a 
drupe,  that  is,  a  pulpy  pericarp  without 
valves,  containing  a  nut  or  kernel.  It  is 
generally  separated  from  its  outward  coat, 
the  mace,  before  it  is  shipped,  but  the 
whole  fruit  is  occasionally  imported  in  a 
preserved  state,  as  a  sweetmeat. 

NUTATION,  in  astronomy,  a  tremulous 
motion  of  the  earth's  axis,  by  which  in  its 
annual  revolution  it  is  twice  inclined  to 
the  ecliptic,  and  as  often  returns  to  its 
former  position. 

NUTGALLS,  excrescences  on  tha  leaf  of 
the  oak.  The  Aleppo  galls  are  imported  for 
the  use  of  dyers,  calico  printers,  &c 

NUTRI'TION,  in  the  animal  economy, 
is  the  identification  and  assimilation  of  nu- 
tritive matter  to  our  organs,  or  the  repair- 
ing the  continual  loss  which  the  different 
parts  of  the  body  undergo.  The  motion  of 
the  parts  of  the  body,  the  friction  of  these 
parts  with  each  other,  and  especially  the 
action  of  the  air,  would  destroy  the  body 
entirely,  if  the  loss  was  not  repaired  by  a 
proper  diet,  containing  nutritive  juices ; 
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which  beitJB  ditfMled  into  the  stomach* 
and  wfterfc'ardfl  ctm*r<il<rd  iotn  rhjlf,  mtn 
with  tht  bikini,  iibd  AT e  4<»tnbo ted  Lhmotfh 
ihe  whole  hedjr  far  iti  nutrition.  In  pro~ 
portion  as  nor  pari*  arc  (lest  PQjp  e*lH  thejr  art 
renewed  by  hr.imnpi'iicont  particle*,  Mr  Kick 
C9  are  exactly  similar  to  ibeiuaetaa;  other- 
wia*  theif  itAiwra*  which  is  ilirni  alike, 
would  inflkr  continual  el  i  An  ge»«  When  ihe 
nutritive  matter  hn*  been  auuuolized,  or  a*- 
Buuil*te>l  to  the  body  which  M  w  deKi^ned 
id  liotiriib.  by  ibfl  orpins  of  digestion,  lb- 
turpi  inn,  cirrolatinnt  renpLra-ijori,  #nd  ■*■ 
eretian,  the  part*  which  it  supplier  retain 
and  incorporate  it  with  their  0WS1  tub«t*ace, 
This  'Dmthtifi!  LdrnlE&un'tian  U  variously 
effected  in  different  pari*,,  n«  ihe  brain, 
lunacies,  twnti,  *c.  i  each  of  these  nppro- 
plum  tu  itself,  bv  a  true  sccreiimi,  that 
Which  is  fooud  arndojrooj  tu  Jin  n*t lire,  and 
reject*  the  hct w^citt-oua  particles.  A  bone 
is  k  secretory  J%*,Ji  tint  beeon- « eoenuted 
with  phoni bete  u1' linn-,  Ilif:  !.« in  j.l.il  hj  wi- 
sefe,  which  in  the  work  of  nutrition  per- 
form the  office  of  cicretory  doetfl,  rennet 
thi*  **It  after  it  hi*  rafBn&od  a  certain 
time  in  the  areola*  of  tt«  tenure*  It  it  the 
«*mc  in  muscles  with  rcaneot  to  the  fibrin  i 
and  hi  the  bruin  with  albuiu-ii  :  each  part 
imbibe*,  and  rendt-r*  solid  in  da  structure, 
such  juicci  a*  are  of  the  mm*  nature.  In 
couseaneneri  of  a  power,  of  which  the  afll- 
hit j  of  ajrkrregusiott  trf  the  elirnmia  Ri*pa  m 
an  idea,  rimI  |n*rh»p«  fornixes  uj  Willi  an 
Meet  modeL  Erery  bring  body,  without 
ciccptiou,  teems  to  pos«*-»a  a  facility  of 
tortniug  and  di>caiiijm*m;  r- u bstalices,  by 
the  assistance  of  which  it  U  ■upportcd,  and 
nf  ^triii*  rifle  to  new  products.  Thus  the 
aiutoa!  machine  is  coulinuaily  dealnijrcd, 
and  at  distant  periods  of  life,  dots  nut,  per. 
h*pJ,  contain  a  tin  fie  particle  of  the  same 
conE.ii4n.etil  iharla. 

KITX  VOMICA,  in  botany,  jw  East  In- 
,]!.<i i  ttm,  and  ill  fruit,  ithich.  ii  itio^^^ 
»iie  of  an  fflranKc,  and  cotitun* 
■evera)  iccda.  Tlictn  eeed*  arc  a  eerUm 
poison  for  Cfflls,  dops,  fta*  and  t*  Willi  Jcnlly 
Olid  to  he  nat-  of  »3ic  ingrc>li*ntt  unlnw fully 
"  into  beef,  to  gi^o  it  •  nutf/fitf 


J^LUTHEM'JiHJQN,  among  t4>e  an^ 
cientif  *ignin~fd  the  whole  Dfttnml  diyjiir 
<lvy  nini  n%tU(  CMtfiltlQI  nf  tW*mfJ  fctlf 
homTw,  nr  e^oni  part..  Thiu  »m  nf  eun- 
■idfifiur  the  day  waa  tKftrticuEurljr  mlojitcd 
by  the  lews,  *nd  ecetn*  tu  owe  it»  orifflu  to 
that  enpreawon  of^tosei,  in  tbe  aret  chapter 
cif  GknttOU,  "the  Hvesiinff  and  the  morning 
wire  lb*;nr<t  day," 

NYCTAUrTtt,  ia  toedicincf  A  defecL  of 


ptaees,  or  by  the  dolt  light  of  lvbdidb;.  This 

El  .i  < "(111111011111   de(i'<:l,  lioi  lo  in-  L'i:>-.-«|, 

AnAtoroiiii  atlribote  it  to  tin*  waot  of  a 

comtiLnmit  iMirt  of  the  aDluiAl   - 

eallcd  the  n'fr  moejirajw,  which  riici  ciJour 


lo  the  rompfejioru  liuir,  aonl  eye*, 

Jf  1"  T,"ti  H  A  Ur  in   jooiitiiy,    an    lunnuJ 
brnoffht  from  the  Eutlmbi m,  bj 

*idi*ruo]e  rfst'iJiMaofp  lo  both  the  hoviBl 
and  deer  ipeeiciL  Its  body.  ]i<ini!,  and  tail 
n  rt-  m  -e  mi  ii  k£  those  of  *  bull  1  an  d  the  head, 
neck,  and  lep  are  terr  like  tb-iflt  of  A  deer, 
The  colour  m  ij^uefml  is  aah  or  gray.  Ill 
horns  are  about  icrcn  ini-hm  Hmir,  Bwl  DJ  a 
iriatipiiJae  shupft-  It  esti  oats,  is  fond  of 
ltT»*sp  hay,  and  wheal  bread,  Tbfl  female 
is  much  iinsllrf  inuu  lljf!  Lualt,  nmre  re- 
hfkiLljLc*  ihft  iltcr,  and  has  no  boraa. 


M  Mill  A,  ..rNV^II'H,  in  cnlolnolo^ 

,i,-  1-.  >-.* 
er  yamu  for 

fkrvtalia,  tit  tfUr«Cid. 


the  leeond  state  nf  an  inacct  pAi^inp;  i 
perfect  form  t  atiothet1  unrau  for  the  }f*pA, 


NYAII'IUE'A,   wttniu.  pmbhe    bath*    at 

r: rr ',{  i^  h.ik  tkip™  vere  twet»e  in  rnini- 

her,  adorned  With  euriuw*  staluea  nf  th* 
Nymphs,  io  whom  tJiey  wens  cou*rcfntr,d, 
fiiniifcbcd  wilh  ple&Mn'l  pFOttiwsh  and  tup- 
pllt'd  with  ftwdiuif  fi.>ULiSani%  t  '■'■  l>  ■  - 
dered  tbeoi  etceedliiijly  JebKbtfol^  and 
■ln-w  BT^nL  nutidiPTa  to  frcqtiint  ihem, 
Miienee  was  particulArlf  required  there,  al 
appeara  by  this  iiuenpticm,  Njfmphu  loei, 
tt,t*fi,  fifed,  tew, 

NYMPHS-A,  in  botatiy,  the  Wdter  Lily, 
a  aenui  of  uianis  in  the  Linoir^n  sfitem, 
clasa  13  FtsfyaHdria.  Ofdcs-  I  M<t*i>py*i4* 
The  duei'ieii  are  THmrennial^. 

NTHPILS'A  LOTUS,  in  botany,  the 
Eirvytmn  Jotos  ■  an  aquatic  plpat,  a  nrvti*a 
nf  both  Indies.  The  nmt  is  conical,  timt, 
About  the  sin  of  a  middlilig  liear,  eo^cred 
with  a  black  l*h  hark,  and  set  round  with 
fibres-  It  has  a  nweeiish  taite,  and,  when 
boiled  of  fOoateiL,  becomtm  u  |ellow  within 
A%  tthfl  folk  of  an  tg$<  The  plant  arnWv  !H 
abundsnee  on  the  banks  uf  the  Nile,  and  iA 
tbef  e  much  sought  arte^  by  the  prior,  who  in 
,t  r.h.ii-1  diiih'  eolJret  ertinunh  to  mpplj  thehr 
funiiliei  with  food  for  serial  dijs, 

N\Ml*HSr  local  soddeates,  bj  Nereidi  JO 
the  sea^  Naiads  of  the  fonnlAin*  .  Dryad* 


of  the  woods,  Ac,  Ac, 

\  i  STAti'MVa.  in  medieine,  a  iwinklinf 
of  the  eyes,  nnch  bj  happen*  when  a  peniin 
is  very  sloppr.  It  ll  tnown  hy  the  insrar 
bilitj  or  iUYoluiJtiify  and  conslant  motion* 
nf  Ibfi  tlohe  of  tlie  «5je+  from  OOfc  ranthua 
to  arjoluerj  or  III  some  olfac*  direction*, 
bomctimei  it  i»  accoropanicd  wilh  a  Inp- 
pu»,  OT  an  ndteruale  And  rcpeAli<d  dilatatiua 
and  ennettietion  of  tba  pupih  Bl>»h  ai 
hi r*  in, £T  llirousrh  wpakne**,  tfw  J  thrJM  are  acrem!  speeics  of  nyfltapuua,  it  I* 
can  diaceni  object*  only  in «b»cnrt  I  rmlentlt aiiaea  from  canons  can***. 
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oak] 


3tye  S&uentlftc  an*  ICitcraru  ftreasurs ; 


[o 


o. 


O,  the  fourth  vowel  and  the  fifteenth 
letter  in  the  alphabet,  is  pronounced  by 
projecting  the  lips,  and  forming  an  opening 
resembling  the  letter  itself.  The  English 
language  designates  not  less  than  four 
sounds  by  the  character  o,  exemplified  in 
the  words  no,  prove,  for,  not.  The  French 
indicate  the  sound  o  (pronounced  as  in  no) 
by  various  signs.  The  use  of  o  is  next  in 
frequency  to  that  of  a :  it  is  used  particu- 
larly to  express  admiration,  warning,  pity, 
imploring ;  and,  in  general,  as  introductory 
to  language  expressive  of  great  emotion,  as 
01  or  Oh  I  With  an  apostrophe  after  it, 
O  signifies  ton  in  Irish  proper  names;  as 
0*Neil  (the  so*  of  Neil),  like  the  prefix  Mae. 

OAK  (querent)  in  botany,  a  tree  ranking 
among  the  most  useful  of  the  productions 
of  temperate  climates.  More  than  eighty 
species  are  known ;  but  the  common  Euro- 
pean oak  (querent  robnrj  is  a  tree  of  the 
first  consequence  on  account  of  the  qua- 
lities of  its  wood.  It  attains  the  height  of 
from  60  to  100  feet,  with  a  trunk  from  6  to 
12,  or  more,  in  circumference.  From  the 
solidity  and  durability  of  the  wood,  it  is 
employed  for  a  vast  variety  of  purposes, 
and,  above  all,  for  ship-building.  The 
British  oak  surpasses  all  other  kinds;  and 
to  it  this  country  is  indebted  for  its  boasted 
"  wooden  walls.  Before  the  introduction 
of  mahogany,  it  was  very  generally  used  for 
furniture;,  and  it  is  also  the  best  wood  for 
fuel.  Evelyn  mentions  an  oak  cut  down  in 
Donnington  Park,  near  Newbury,  once  the 
residence  of  Chaucer,  which  ran  fifty  feet 
clear  without  a  knot,  and  cut  clean  timber 
five  feet  square  at  the  base.  The  "lady 
oak,"  mentioned  by  Sir  E.  Harley,  produced 
a  butt  of  forty  feet,  and  squared  five  feet 
throughout  its  whole  length,  thus  pro- 
ducing twenty  tons  of  timber.  In  1810  an 
oak  tree,  which  grew  about  four  miles  from 
Newport  in  Monmouthshire,  was  felled  for 
the  use  of  the  royal  navy,  which  contained 
2416  cubic  feet  of  sound  and  convertible 
timber.  The  main  trunk  was  nine  feet  and 
a  half  in  diameter.  The  tree  was  purchased, 
standing,  for  4061.,  and  when  brought  to 
market,  it  produced  nearly  600L  But  the 
most  magnificent  oak  ever  known  to  grow 
in  England,  was  probably  that  dr~  mit  of 
Hatfield  bog:  it  was  120  feet  it.  length, 
twelve  in  diameter  at  the  base,  ten  in  the 
middle,  and  six  at  the  smaller  en, I  ■.■,  1, ere 
broken  off;  so  that  the  butt  for  cuty  leet 
squared  seven  feet  of  timber,  and  fimrits 
entire  length.  In  the  New  Forest,  Evelyn 
counted,  in  the  sections  of  some  trees,  three 
hundred  or  four  hundred  concentric  rings 
of  wood,  each  of  which  recorded  .l  ytmrt- 
growth.  Gilpin,  in  his  charming  "  est 
Scenery,"  notices  "  a  few  venerable  nok»  in 
the  New  Forest,  that  chronicle  Uj.i»  (heir 
furrowed  trunks,  ages  before  the  Conquest." 


The  growth  of  the  common  oak  in  general 
is  extremely  slow.  The  acorn  is  the  fruit 
of  this  tree,  and,  though  now  used  as  the 
food  of  swine,  in  ancient  times  it  formed  an 
important  article  of  nutriment  to  some  of 
the  northern  nations,  and,  among  others, 
to  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  British  isles. 
The  oak  is  raised  from  acorns,  sown  either 
where  the  tree  is  to  stand,  or  in  a  nursery 
whence  the  young  trees  are  transplanted. 
A  fine  grown  oak  conveys  to  the  mind  as- 
sociations of  strength  and  duration,  which 
are  very  impressive ;  nay,  Vitruvius  has  said, 
that  when  driven  into  the  earth  it  is  of 
eternal  duration.  It  shoufe  however,  be 
observed,  that  there  are  two  distinct  species 
of  oak  in  England — the  Querent  robnr  and 
the  Querent  tettifiora ;  the  former  of  which 
affords  a  close-grained,  firm,  solid  timber, 
rarely  subject  to  rot ;  the  other  more  loose 
and  sappy,  very  liable  to  rot,  and  not  half 
so  durable.  This  difference  was  noticed  so 
early  as  the  time  of  Bay ;  and  Martyn  in  his 
"  Flora  Bustica,"  and  Sir  James  Smith  in 
his  "  Flora  Britannica, "  have  added  their 
testimonies  to  the  fact.  To  the  intro- 
duction of  this  second  species  of  oak  in  our 
naval  dock-yards,  is  to  be  attributed  the 
prevalence  of  the  dry  rot,  which  of  late 
years  has  been  so  destructive  to  the  British 
navy.— — Oak-bark  is  used  in  tanning.  In 
medicine,  the  bark  is  a  strong  astringent, 
and  is  therefore  recommended  in  haemor- 
rhages. Some  have  supposed  that  it  would 
answer  every  purpose  of  Peruvian  bark ;  but 
this  idea  others,  after  trial,  have  discoun- 
tenanced. Both  the  bark  and  the  leaves 
are  employed  in  hot-beds;  and  the  leaves 
are  now  reckoned  better  for  this  use  than 
the  bark. 

OAK'- GALLS,  protuberances  on  the 
leaves  of  the  oak,  formed  and  inhabited  by 
insects.  They  appear  in  April,  and  remain 
till  June  or  longer.  When  opened,  they  are 
found  to  contain  one  insect  only.  "  It 
might  appear  that  the  parent  fly,  when  she 
had  formed  a  gall  for  the  habitation  of  her 
worm  offspring,  had  placed  it  in  an  im- 
pregnable fortress ;  but  this  is  not  the  case; 
tor  it  frequently  happens  that  a  fly  which 
produces  a  worm  ot  the  carnivorous  kind, 
pierces  the  sides  of  the  gall  and  deposits  her 
egg  within  it.  The  worm,  when  hatched, 
feeds  upon  the  proper  inhabitant;  and  fi- 
nally, after  devouring  it,  passes,  itself,  into 
the  chrysalis  state,  and  thence  appears  in  the 
form  of  its  parent-fly,  and  is  seen  making  its 
way  out  of  the  gall. 

OAK'UM,  old  ropes  untwisted,  and  null- 
ed out  into  loose  hemp ;  used  in  caulking 
the  seams,  tree-nails,  and  bends  of  a  ship, 
for  stopping  or  preventing  leaks.  That 
formed  from  untarred  ropes  is  called  white 
oakum. 

OAR,  a  long  piece  of  timber,  flat  at  one 
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end  and  round  at  the  other,  used  to  propel 
a  boat  or  barge  on  the  water.    ~"     "*  ' 
the  if 


Theflatpart 
is  called  the  blade,  and  the  round  end  the 


handle.  To  push  the  boat  or  vessel  forwards 
by  means  of  this  instrument,  the  rowers 
turn  their  backs  forwards,  and  dipping  the 
blade  of  the  oar  in  the  water,  pull  the  handle 
forward,  which,  striking  the  water,  neces- 
sarily impels  the  vessel  according  to  the 
force  and  skill  with  which  the  action  is  per- 
formed. 

OA'SIS,  a  fertile  spot,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  uninhabitable  deserts  of  north- 
ern Africa :  the  name  is  also  applied  to  a 
cluster  of  verdant  spots.  In  the  desert  of 
Sahara  there  are  several  of  these,  which 
serve  as  halting-places  for  the  caravans. 
There  are  also  some  considerable  towns  so 
named,  which  are  described  in  the  travels 
of  Belzoni,  Edmondstone,  Browne,  and 
others. 

OAT,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Jvena.  From  the  back  of  the  corolla,  there 
grows  a  single,  crooked,  and  contorted  arista, 
or  awn :  the  corolla  serves  as  a  pericarp, 
surrounding  a  single  seed,  which  is  of  an 
oblong  figure,  very  sharp-pointed  at  each 
end,  and  with  a  longitudinal  furrow.  When 
the  seed  or  grain  only  is  intended  to  be 
spoken  of,  the  word  is  commonly  used  in 
the  plural,  oatt.  The  meal  of  this  grain, 
oatmeal,  forms  a  considerable  article  of  food 
for  man  in  some  countries ;  and  in  all  parts 
oats  are  excellent  food  for  horses  and  cat- 
tle. It  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the  cereal 
grasses  growing  luxuriantly  in  cold  north- 
ern climates,  and  in  coarse  mountainous 
districts,  where  neither  wheat  nor  barley 
can  be  advantageously  cultivated.  In  Scot- 
land, where  it  has  long  formed  a  principal 
part  of  the  food  of  the  people,  and  in  Ire- 
land, great  quantities  are  grown.— The  ori- 
ginal country  of  the  oat,  that  is,  the  place  in 
which  it  grows  without  cultivation,  is  fixed 
by  Mr.  Bruce,  in  Aroossi,  a  small  territory 
near  the  source  of  the  Nile :  "  Wild  oats,** 
says  this  traveller,  "grow  up  here,  spon- 
taneously, to  a  prodigious  height  and  site, 
capable  often  of  concealing  both  the  horse 
and  his  rider,  and  some  of  the  stalks  being 
little  less  than  an  inch  in  circumference. 
They  have,  when  ripe,  the  appearance  of 
small  canes.  The  inhabitants  make  no  sort 
of  use  of  this  grain  in  any  period  of  its 
growth.  The  uppermost  thin  husk  of  it  is 
beautifully  variegated  with  a  cnangeable 
purple  colour :  the  taste  is  perfectly  good." 

Transformation  of oate  into  rye.    It  is 

asserted  that  this  transformation  will  take 
place  if  the  oats  be  sown  very  late  (about 
Midsummer-day),  and  cnt  twice  as  green 
fodder  before  shooting  into  flower-stalks; 
whereupon  a  considerable  number  of  the 
oat  plants  do  not  die  in  the  course  of  the 
winter,  but  are  changed  in  the  following 
spring  into  rye,  forming  stalks  which  can- 
not be  known  from  those  of  the  finest  win- 
ter rye. 

OATH,  is  a  solemn  affirmation  made  in 
the  presence  of  a  magistrate  or  other  per- 
son rendered  competent  by  the  law  to  ad- 
minister it,  in  which  the  person  sworn  in- 


vokes the  Almighty  to  witness  that  his 
testimony  is  true.  A  person  who  is  to  be  a 
witness  in  a  cause  may  have  two  oaths  ad- 
ministered to  him;  the  one  to  speak  the 
truth,  in  relation  to  what  the  court  shall 
think  fit  to  ask  him,  concerning  himself  or 
any  thing  else  that  is  not  evidence  in  the 
cause ;  and  the  other  purely  to  give  evidence 
in  the  cause  wherein  he  is  produced  as  a 
witness ;  the  former  of  which  is  called  an 
oath  upon  a  voyer  dire.  By  statute,  all  who 
hold  offices  of  any  kind  under  the  govern- 
ment, members  of  the  house  of  commons, 
ecclesiastical  persons,  members  of  colleges, 
school-masters,  serjeants-at-law,  counsel- 
lors, attorneys,  advocates,  proctors,  &c.  are 
required  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance, 
Ac.—— Oaths  to  perform  illegal  acts  do  not 
bind,  nor  do  they  excuse  the  performance 
of  the  act.  Perjury  is  the  wilful  violation 
of  an  oath  administered  by  a  lawful  autho- 
rity to  a  witness  in  a  judicial  proceeding.— 
Different  formalities  have  been  customary 
in  different  countries  in  taking  oaths.  The 
Jews  sometimes  swore  with  their  hands 
lifted  up,  and  sometimes  placed  under  the 
thigh  of  the  person  to  whom  they  swore. 
This  was  also  the  custom  among  the  Athe- 
nians and  the  Romans.  The  ancients 
guarded  against  perjury  very  religiously; 
and  for  fear  they  might  fall  into  it  through 
neglect  of  due  form,  they  usually  declared 
that  they  bound  themselves  only  so  far  as 
the  oath  was  practicable;  and  lest  the  ob- 
ligation should  lie  upon  their  ghosts,  they 
made  an  express  obligation,  when  they 
swore,  that  the  oath  should  be  cancelled  at 
their  death.  Perjury  they  believed  could 
not  pass  unpunished,  and  expected  the  di- 
vine vengeance  to  overtake  the  perjured 

villain  even  in  this  life. Coronation  oath 

is  an  oath  of  the  promissory  kind,  taken  by 
the  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain  at  their 
coronation.  The  words  are  these;  "The 
archbishop  or  bishop  shall  say— Will  you 
solemnly  promise  and  swear  to  govern  the 
people  of  this  kingdom  of  England,  and  the 
dominions  thereunto  belonging,  according 
to  the  statutes  of  parliament  agreed  on, 
and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  same  ?" 
"  The  king  or  queen  shall  say — I  solemnly 
promise  so  to  do."  "Archbishop  or  bishop 
—Will  you,  to  the  utmost  of  your  power, 
cause  law  and  justice,  in  mercy,  to  he  ex- 
ecuted in  all  your  judgments?"  "King or 
queen— I  will."  "  Archbishop  or  bishop — 
Will  you  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  main- 
tain the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  Protestant  reformed 
religion  established  by  law?  and  will  you 
preserve  unto  the  bishops  and  clergy  of 
this  realm,  and  to  the  churches  committed 
to  their  charge,  all  such  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  by  law  do  or  shall  pertain  unto 
them  or  any  of  them  ?"  °  King  or  queen- 
All  this  I  promise  to  do."  "After  this,  the 
king  or  queen,  laying  his  or  her  hand  upon 
•*      *    "  ids,  shall 


say— The  things 


the  holy  gospels,  — ....    __,     _        „- 

which  I  have  here  before  promised,  I  will 
perform  and  keep :  So  help  me  God  I— and 
then  shall  kiss  the  book." 
OBADI'AH,  or  the  prophecy  of  Obadiah, 
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a  canoBical  book  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  is  contained  in  one  single  chapter, 
and  is  partly  an  invective  against  the  cruelty 
of  the  Edomites,  and  partlv  a  prediction  ox 
the  deliverance  of  Israel,  and  of  the  victory 
and  triumph  of  the  whole  church  over  her 
enemies.  .    , 

OBCOR'DATE,  iu  botany,  shaped  like  a 
heart,  with  the  apex  downward ;  as,  an  ob- 
cordate  petal  or  legume. 

O'BEAH,  a  species  of  witchcraft  prac- 
tised among  the  Negroes,  the  apprehension 
of  which  operating  upon  their  superstitious 
fears,  is  frequently  attended  with  disease 
and  death.  . 

OB'ELISK,  in  architecture,  a  high  quad- 
rangular pillar,  diminishing  as  it  ascends, 
and  terminating  in  a  small  pyramid.  Obe- 
lisks are  of  Egyptian  origin;  and,  according 
to  Herodotus,  they  were  first  erected  in 
honour  of  the  sun.  One  of  their  uses  was 
to  find  the  meridian  altitudes  of  the  sun  at 
different  times  of  the  year,  serving  instead 
of  very  large  gnomons.  Augustus  erected 
an  obelisk  at  Rome,  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
which  marked  the  hours  on  a  horizontal 
dial  drawn  on  the  pavement.  Diodorus 
makes  mention  of  two  obelisks  of  Sesostris 
placed  before  a  Theban  temple,  which  were 
120  cubits  high.  Herodotus  mentions  two 
others,  100  cubits  high,  one  of  which  was 
erected  before  a  temple  at  Sais,  and  the 
other  before  the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Heli- 
opolis.  In  the  plenitude  of  their  power  the 
Romans  removed  many  of  these  relics,  of 
times  then  ancient,  from  their  original  situ- 
ations into  Italy,  and  erected  others.  One 
of  the  obelisks  now  standing  at  Rome,  viz. 
that  of  St.  John  of  Lateran,  is  140  feet  in 
height,  exclusive  of  the  pedestal,  and  179 

feet  with  it. In  printing,   an  obelitk, 

thus  t,  is  used  as  a  reference  to  a  note  in 
the  margin  or  at  tht?  fnot  of  the  page. 

OB'JEr  cs,  tne  glass  of 

a  telescope  or  m^maenpu  next  the  object, 
the  purpose  of  Wfcioa  u  U  i«ake  a  picture  of 
the  ahjccl,  with  the  m^a  of  light  so  diverg- 
ing nt  chut  lite  plattm  may  he  viewed  by 
another  glass,  nlijch  til  s  them  for  distinct 
yisiuu. 

OBJECTIVE  CA8E,  in  some  grammars, 
is  used  for  the  accusative  case.  The  objec- 
tive or  accusative  case  is  that  in  which  the 
noun  is  the  object  to  which  the  action 
refers;  as,  "I  reminded  the  master,"  in 
which  matter  is  used  in  the  accusative  or 
objective  case. Objective  line,  in  perspec- 
tive, the  line  of  an  object,  the  representa- 
tion of  which  is  sought  for.in  the  draught 

or  picture. -Objective  plane,  any  plane 

situated  in  the  horizontal  plane,  the  per- 
spective representation  of  which  is  required. 

O'BIT,  a  funeral  solemnity,  or  ofiice  for 
the  dead,  most  commonly  performed  when 
the  corpse  lies  in  the  church  uninterred.  It 
likewise  signifies  an  annual  commemoration 
of  the  dead,  performed  on  the  day  of  their 
death,  with  prayers,  alms,  &c.  In  religious 
houses  they  have  a  register,  in  which  they 
enter  the  obit*  of  their  founders  and  bene- 
factors, which  was  thence  termed  the  obit~ 
uary. 


OBLATA,  in  law,  things  offered  in  the 
exchequer,  or  old  debts  brought  from  fore- 
going years,  and  put  to  the  account  of  the 
present  sheriff. 

OBLATE,  in  geometry,  an  epithet  for 
any  figure  that  is  flattened  or  shortened,  aa 
an  obUite  tpheroid,  having  its  axis  shorter 
than  its  middle  diameter,  being  formed  by 
the  rotation  of  an  ellipse  about  the  shorter 
axis.  The  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid,  the 
polar  diameter  being  shorter  than  the  equa- 
torial diameter  in  the  proportion  of  331  to 
832.      . 

OBLATI,  in  church-history,  secular  per- 
sons who  devoted  themselves  and  their  es- 
tates to  some  monastery,  into  which  they 
were  admitted  as  a  kind  of  lay-brothers.  The 
form  of  their  admission  was  putting  the 
bell-ropes  of  the  church  round  their,  necks 
as  a  mark  of  servitude.  They  wore  a  reli- 
gious habit,  different  from  that  of  the  monks. 

OBLATION,  a  sacrifice,  or  offering  made 
to  God.  In  the  canon-law,  oblations  are 
defined  to  be  anything  offered  by  godly 
Christians  to  God  and  the  church,  whether 
movables  or  immovables.  Till  the  fourth 
century,  the  church  had  no  fixed  revenues, 
the  clergy  wholly  subsisting  on  voluntary 
oblations. 

OBLIGATION,  in  general,  denotes  any 
act  whereby  a  person  becomes  bound  to 
another  to  do  something.  Obligations  are 
of  three  kinds,  viz.  natural,  civil,  and  mixed. 
Natural  obligations  are  entirely  founded  on 
natural  equity ;  civil  obligations,  on  civil  au- 
thority alone,  without  any  foundation  in 
natural  equity ;  and  mixed  obligations  are 
those  which  being  founded  on  natural 
equity,  are  further  enforced  by  civil  autho- 
rity.  In  a  legal  sense,  obligation  signi- 
fies a  bond,  wherein  is  contained  a  penalty, 
with  a  condition  annexed  for  the  payment 
of  money,  &c. 

OBLIGATO  (Italian,  required),  in  music, 
a  term  used  of  those  voices  or  instruments 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  just  per- 
formance of  a  piece. 

OBLI'QUE,  deviating  from  a  perpen- 
dicular line  or  direction,  as   an  oblique 

angle,  &c.  that  which  is  not  aright  one. 

Oblique  planes,  in  dialling,  are  those  which 
decline  from  the  zenith,  or  incline  towards 

the  horizon. Oblique  tailing,  is  when  a 

ship  sails  upon  some  rhomb  between  the 
four  cardinal  points,  making  an  oblique 
angle  with  the  meridian.— —Oblique  ascen- 
sion and  deeceneion,  in  astronomy,  those 
points  of  the  equinoctial  which  rise  and 
set  with  the  sun,  or  any  other  point  of  the 
heavens  in  an  oblique  sphere. 

OBLIQ'UITY,  deviation  from  a  right 
line ;  neither  parallel  nor  perpendicular: 
generally  applied  to  the  ecliptic,  which  de- 
viates from  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator, 
23°,  27'. 

OB'OLDS,  a  small  Grecian  silver  coin, 
equal  to  one  penny  farthing.  It  was  this 
coin  which  they  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the 
dead,  to  pay  Charon  for  their  passage  over 
the  Styx. 

OBO'VATE,  in  botany,  a  term  for  a  leaf 
the  narrow  end  of  which  is  downward. 
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OBSECRATIO,  in  Soman  antiquity,  a 
solemn  ceremony  performed  by  the  chief 
magistrates  of  Borne,  to  avert  any  impend- 
ing calamity.  It  consisted  of  prayers  of- 
fered up  to  the  gods  whom  they  supposed 
to  be  enraged.  So  exact  were  they  in  ob- 
serving the  prescribed  form  on  these  oc- 
casions, that  a  person  was  appointed  to 
read  it  over  to  the  man  who  was  to  pro- 
nounce it,  and  the  most  trifling  omission 
was  held  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  whole  so- 
lemnity. 

OBSECRATION,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  in 
which  the  orator  implores  the  assistance  of 
God  or  man. 

OBSERVATORY,  a  building  constructed 
in  some  lofty  situation,  and  fitted  .up  with 
telescopes,  quadrants,  Ac.  for  the  purpose 
of  making  astronomical  observations.  We 
find  mention  of  observatories  at  a  very  early 
period:  some  of  them  existed  in  Chaldea, 
ancient  Persia,  India,  and  China;  and  the 
most  clebrated  modern  ones  are  those  at 
Greenwich,  Paris,  Munich,  and  Palermo. 
Their  accuracy  is  such,  that  astronomers 
and  navigators  are  enabled  to  calculate  to 
the  8600th  part  of  a  minute  of  time,  and  the 
216,000th  part  of  a  degree ;  all  such  calcu- 
lations depending  on  patient  observation, 
and  not  on  any  theory  or  system  The 
Greenwich  observatory  was  built  in  1676, 
by  order  of  Charles  II.  at  the  instance  of 
Sir  Jonas  Moore  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren ; 
the  former  being  surveyor-general  of  the 
ordnance:  a  circumstance  from  which  the 
office  of  astronomer-royal  has  been  placed 
under  that  department.  The  person  to 
whom  the  province  of  observing  was  first 
committed,  was  Mr.  John  Flamsteed ;  a  man 
who,  as  Dr.  Halley  expresses  it,  seemed 
born  for  the  employment.  In  the  year  1690, 
having  provided  himself  with  a  mural  arch, 
of  seven  feet  diameter,  well  fixed  in  the 

Elane  of  the  meridian,  he  began  to  verify 
is  catalogue  of  fixed  stars,  which  hitherto 
had  depended  altogether  on  the  distances 
measured  with  the  sextant,  after  a  new  and 
very  different  manner,  vis.  by  taking  the 
meridional  altitudes,  and  the  moments  of 
culmination,  or,  in  other  words,  the  right 
ascension  and  declination.  In  the  space  of 
upwards  of  forty  years  this  astronomer  col- 
lected an  immense  number  of  observations, 
which  may  be  consulted  in  his  Historia 
Ccelestis  Br  itannica,  published  in  1726;  the 
principal  part  of  which  is  the  Britannic 
catalogue  of  fixed  stars.  This  observatory 
is  situated  on  the  highest  eminence  of 
Greenwich  park,  about  160  feet  above  low 
watermark.  The  observations  made  here 
are  not  only  allowed  to  possess  unrivalled 
accuracy,  but  have  been  the  foundation  of 
the  most  important  work  on  practical  as- 
tronomy ever  published,  via.  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  which  Dr.  Maskelyne  commenced 
in  1767.  There  are  many  other  observa- 
tories in  the  United  Kingdom,  both  public 
and' private.  It  is  not  our  intention,  how- 
ever, to  lengthen  this  article  by  enume- 
rating them;  though,  perhaps,  we  ought  to 
mention  the  one  erected  by  Dr.  Herschel, 
at  Slough,  where  his  far-famed  forty-feet 


telescope  (lately  removed)  for  so  many 
years  attracted  public  attention. 

OBSIDIAN,  in  mineralogy,  a  black, 
glassy-looking  substance,  with  a  large  con- 
choidal  fracture.  It  melts  before  the  blow- 
pipe into  a  white  enamel. 

OBSIDIONAUS,  CORCNA,  a  crown 
or  garland  made  of  grass,  and  given  by  the 
Romans  to  such  generals  as  had  delivered  a 
Roman  army  or  fortress  besieged  by  the 
enemy. 

OBTURATORS,  in  anatomy,  two  mus- 
cles of  the  thigh,  one  of  which  is  called  ad- 
turator  internut,  and  the  other  obturator 
extern**.  These  muscles  shut  up  the  fora- 
men or  aperture  between  the  os  pubis  and 
the  hip-bone,  and  are  rotators  of  the  thigh. 

OCCIDENT,  in  astronomy,  that  part  of 
the  horizon  where  the  sun  descends  into  the 
lower  hemisphere,  in  contradistinction  to 
orient.  Hence  we  use  the  word  occidental 
for  anything  belonging  to  the  west. 

OCCIPITAL*  in  anatomy,  a  term  applied 
to  the  parts  of  the  occiput,  or  back  part  of 
the  skull. 

OCCIPUT,  in  anatomy,  occipiti*  on,  ot 
memoria,  or  oa  nervorum,  the  name  given  to 
that  bone  which  forms  the  posterior  and 
inferior  part  of  the  skull.  It  is  of  an  irre- 
gular figure,  convex  on  the  outside,  and 
concave  internally.  This  bone  is  thicker 
and  stronger  than  any  other  of  the  bones  of 
the  head,  except  the  petrous  parts  of  the 
ossa  temporum.  The  reason  for  this  seems 
to  be  that  it  covers  the  cerebellum,  in 
which  any  wound  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence, and  that  it  is,  by  its  situation,  more 
Gable  to  be  fractured  by  falls  than  any 
other  bone  of  the  cranium. 

OCCULT,  something  secret,  hidden,  or 
invisible,  as  the  occult  quality  of  matter. 
——The  occult  aciencea  are  magic,  necro- 
mancy, Ac— —Occult,  in  geometry,  is  used 
for  a  line  that  is  scarce  perceptible,  drawn 
with  the  point  of  the  compasses,  or  a  fine 
lead  pencil. Occult  diaeaae,  is  a  term  ap- 
plied to  such  diseases  the  causes  and  treat- 
ment of  which  are  not  understood.——  Oc- 
cult qualities,  those  qualities  in  bodies 
which  do  not  admit  of  any  rational  expla- 
nation. 

OCCULTATION,  in  astronomy,  the  ob- 
scuration of  any  star  or  planet  by  the  inter- 
position of  any  other  body,  as  the  moon,  &c. 
Circle  of  occupation,  an  imaginary  circle 
round  the  poles,  which  contains  those  stars 
that  are  not  visible  in  our  ■hemisphere. 
The  term  immertion  is  given  to  the  state  of 
a  star  or  planet,  when  it  is  so  near  the  sun 
as  to  be  invisible ;  also  to  that  of  the  moon 
when  she  begins  to  be  darkened  by  enter- 
ing into  the  shadow  of  the  earth. 

OCCUPANCY,  in  law,  the  taking  pos- 
session of  a  thing  not  belonging  to  any 
person.  Occupancy,  says  Blackstone,  gave 
the  original  right  to  the  prdperty  in  the 
substance  of  the  earth  itself. 

CCEAN,  the  name  given  to  the  great 
mass  of  saltwater  which  surrounds  the 
land,  covering  nearly  three  quarters  of  the 
globe ;  and  which  is  distinguished,  for  con- 
venience of  description,  as  if  divided  into 
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three  principal  sections.  1.  The  AUantio 
ocean,  which  divides  Europe  and  Africa 
B  from  America,  and  is,  in  general,  about 
8000  miles  in  width ;  3.  The  Pacific  ocean, 
3  or  South  Sea,  which  divides  America  from 
-  Asia,  and  is  generally  about  10,000  miles 
over ;  8.  The  Indian  ocean,  which  separates 
the  East-Indies  from  Africa,  and  is  8000 
miles  across.  The  other  seas,  which  are 
called  oceans,  are  only  parts  or  branches  of 
these,  and  usually  receive  their  names  from 
the  countries  they  border  upon.  The  bed 
of  the  ocean  presents  the  same  irregularities 
of  aspect  as  the  surface  of  the  land.  It  is 
diversified  by  rocks,  mountains,  plains,  and 
deep  valleys.  In  some  places  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  reach  the  bottom ;  but 
the  notion  that  it  is  anywhere  without  a 
bottom  is  incompatible  with  the  spherical 
figure  of  the  earth.  The  greatest  depth 
that  ever  has  been  sounded  is  7*00  feet  (by 
8coresby,  in  1819) .  The  level  of  the  seas  is, 
generally  speaking,  everywhere  the  same; 
arising  from  the  equal  pressure,  in  every 
direction,  which  the  particles  of  a  fluid  ex- 
ercise upon  each  other.  The  ocean,  there- 
fore, considered  as  a  whole,  has  a  spheroidal 
surface,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
true  surface  of  our  planet.  [See  Tines, 
Sba,  Ac.] 

OCHLOCRACY,  a  form  of  government 
in  which  the  multitude  or  common  people 
rule. 

O'CHRE,  in  natural  history,  a  genus  of 
earths  slightly  coherent,  composed  of  fine, 
smooth,  soft,  argillaceous  particles,  rough 
to  the  touch,  and  readily  diffusible  in  water. 
Ochres  are  of  various  colours,  as  red,  blue, 
yellow,  brown,  Sec.,  and  consist  of  alumina 
and  red  oxyde  of  iron.  Native  red  ochre  is 
called  reddle  and  red  chalk  in  England. 
The  oxyde  of  iron  is  sometimes  so  consider- 
able in  this,  that  the  ochre  may  be  reckoned 
an  ore  of  that  metal. 

OCIMUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 

class  14  Didynamia,  order  1  Gymnotpermia. 

The  species  are  herbs  or  undershrubs,  and 

consist  of  the  different  kinds  of  Basil. 

orrTAonv   ,-«  s~«n.tn   ft  ^n  ^f 

eight  tfultft  nnil  ^(chc  ruiiflea.  When  all  the 
■iaW  and  unifies  tire  equal,  it  'is  called  a  r#- 

fu'dr  tfefujjwi., In  fortifi  cut  ix>&f  n  -price 

with  right  hasiicraft. 

OCTA II  liJ  p  HUN ,  i  n  pHnutrt,  out  of  the 
five  regular  bodies,  conn  "ting  of  eight  equal 
and.  cijuLIile ersl  t  riane^r-j. 

Of'TAN'DRIA,  the  eighth  etai  of  the 
Linnsrau  flvztem  of  plant*,  containing  four 
ardvn,  vis.  m*m«ffnin,  diff^nia,  tryvinia, 
and  tf'mr/rjvain.cumprffheLitliripr  tLmf  plants 
which  bars  herzoajrhroditt!  flawef/v,  with 
eight  stamens. 

OCTANT,  nu  instrument  for  mPMurlnr 
angles,  which  b7  reflection  it  doubles,  ana 
hence  it  answers  the  purpose  af  a  quadrant, 
— »-OX*lf,  In  aslrorjomj,  an  a*  pert  of  two 
planets  when  they  are  distant  from  each 
Olhu    |..i  At'frrt:-:  --t  (he    Bfgfctfe   |  ;-rJ   of    I 


the  alphabet.  The  most  simple  perception 
that  we  can  have  of  two  sounds,  is  that  of 
unisons ;  the  vibrations  there  beginning  and 
ending  together.  The  next  to  this  is  the 
octave,  where  the  more  acute  sound  makes 
precisely  two  vibrations,  while  the  grave 
or  deeper  one  makes  one;  consequently, 
the  vibrations  of  the  two  meet  at  every  vi- 
bration of  the  more  grave  one.  Hence 
unison  and  octave  pass  almost  for  the  same 
concord :  hence  also  the  proportions  of  the 
two  sounds  that  form  the  octave  are  in 
numbers  or  in  lines,  as  1 :  2,  so  thst  two 
chords  or  strings  of  the  same  matter,  thick- 
ness, and  tension,  one  whereof  is  double 
the  length  of  the  other,  produce  the  octave. 
The  number  of  upper  and  lower  octaves,  or 
the  manner  in  which  several  octaves  of  dif- 
ferent heights  are  to  be  chiefly  distinguish- 
ed, is  not  absolutely  determined,  on  account 
of  the  continually  increasing  compass  of 
instruments,  particularly  stringed  instru- 
ments, and  especially  the  pianoforte,  which, 
within  a  short  period,  has  increased  a  whole 
octave. 

OCTA'VO,  in  printing,  the  form  of  a  page 
which  is  made  by  folding  a  sheet  into  eight 
leaves,  or  sixteen  pages.  It  is  often  written 
8vo. 

OCTOBER,  in  chronology,  the  tenth 
month  of  the  Julian  year,  consisting  of 
thirty-one  days:  it  obtained  the  name  of 
October  from  its  being  the  eighth  month  in 
the  calendar  of  Romulus. 

OCTODB"CIMAL,  in  crystalography, 
an  epithet  designating  a  crystal  whose 
prisms  have  eight  faces,  and  the  two  sum- 
mits together  ten  faces. 

OCTOFID,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
calyx  cleft  or  separated  into  eight  segments. 

OCTOLOC'ULAR,  in  botany,  having 
eight  cells  for  seeds. 

_  OCTOPETALOUS,  in  botany,  having 
eight  petals  or  flower-leaves. 

OCTOPH'ORUM,  among  the  ancients, 
was  a  carriage  with  eight  wheels.  It  sig- 
nifies frequently  a  chair  or  litter,  carried  by 
eight  men.  This  kind  of  chair  was  mostly 
used  by  the  ladies. 

OCTOSPERM'OUS,  in  botany,  contain- 
ing eight  seeds. 

OCTOSTYLE,  in  the  ancient  architec- 
ture, is  the  face  of  an  edifice  adorned  with 
eight  columns.  The  eight  columns  of  the 
octostyle  may  either  be  disposed  in  a  right 
lin<"  »•  ;-  *he  PerrtrtfYrrt  -  or  »tj  n  circle*,  ns 
in  *!.•   r-nipJe  rK~  Apullu  Pvlhiua  at  L1»:J phi, 
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OCTAVE,  in  music,  the  eighth  interval 
in  A  scale  of  anmnfo,  which,  being  rhe  sumo 
a*  the  g  rut,  is  ileuDtrd  by  the  same  letter  of 


OCTROI,  *a  old  French  term  (from 
auctorita»)  signifying  s  grant  or  privilege 
from  gov  ri-niue.nl,  is  particularly  applied  EG 
the  comnicrcjaJ  prififrm  grtnicd'ta  *prr> 
son  nr  to  a  company.  In  a  UVe  sen**  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  constitution  nf"  a  state 
gran  red  W  a  pnD.ce,  to  en  11  <  f ivtljat  i  nc  timii 
to  those  whirh  ate  derived  from  a  compact 
betw-n-ti  a  ruler  nnd  the  repre srntaiive*  qf 
the  people.  It  also  nlgrufiet  a  tai  levied  at 
the  pate*  nf  wnue  cities  in  France  upon  all 
arti  I  rood. 

OfTL.\R  PARALLAX  Iff  VISION, 
and  Law  a/  Vitihle  JUrtrtim  .—In  the  Pro. 


THB   SBRBBAL  COLOUB  OB  THB   OCBAlf 
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ceedings  of  the  British  Association,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Literary  Gazette,  it  is  said, 
that  the  existence  of  an  ocular  parallax, 
which  is  the  measure  of  the  deviation  of 
the  visible  from  the  real  direction  of  objects, 
has  been  experimentally  proved  by  Sir 
David  Brewster.  Assuming  that  the  cor- 
nea  and  bottom  of  the  retina  have  the  same 
centre  of  curvature,  which  is  correct,  the 
line  of  visible  direction  would  coincide  with 
the  line  of  real  direction,  if  there  were  no 
crystaline  lens.  Minute  deviations,  bow- 
ever,  are  caused  by  the  refraction  on  the 
surfaces  of  the  crystaline,  although,  at  an 
inclination  of  80°  to  the  axis  the  deviation 
is  no  more  than  half  a  degree,  a  quantity 
too  small  to  interfere  with  the  purposes  of 
vision.  At  a  greater  inclination  the  devi- 
ation increases ;  but  as  the  vision  out  of  the 
axis  is  not  distinct,  and,  as  the  distinctness 
increases  according  to  the  inclination  of 
the  incident  ray,  such  deviation  cannot  be 
ascertained  by  ordinary  observation :  hence, 
Sir  D.  Brewster  says,  the  mechanical  prin- 
ciple of  D'Alembert,  and  the  law  of  Dr. 
Reid,  are  substantially  true.  The  eye,  how- 
ever, has  not  the  property  of  seeing  visible 

points  in  their  real  directions." In  the 

Athenaum  we  find  the  following: — "Prepa- 
ration! of  the  Eye .- — Sir  David  Brewster  has 
laid  before  the  British  Association  a  series 
of  beautiful  preparations  of  the  eye,  made 
by  Mr.  Clay  Wallace,  an  able  oculist,  in 
New  York;  calculated  to  establish  some 
important  points  in  the  theory  of  vision. 
Mr.  Wallace  considers  that  the  eye  is  ad- 
justed to  different  distances,  in  two  ways : — 
in  eyes  which  have  epherical  lenses  it  is  pro- 
duced by  a  faletform  or  hook-shaped  muscle, 
attached  only  to  one  side  of  the  lens,  which, 
by  its  construction,  brings  the  crystaline 
lens  nearer  the  retina.  In  this  case,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  lens  will  have  a  slight  mo- 
tion of  rotation,  and  that  the  diameter, 
which  was  in  the  axis  of  vision  previous  to 
the  contraction  of  the  muscle,  will  be  moved 
out  of  that  axis  after  the  adjustment,  so 
that  at  different  distances  of  the  lens  from 
the  retina  different  diameters  of  it  will  be 
placed  in  the  axis  of  vision.  As  the  dia- 
meters of  a  sphere  are  all  equal  and  similar, 
Mr.  Wallace  considers  that  vision  would  be 
equally  perfect  along  the  different  diameters 
of  the  fens,  brought  by  a  rotation  into  the, 
axis  of  vision.  Sir  David  Brewster,  however, 
remarks,  that  he  has  never  found  among 
his  numerous  examinations  of  the  lenses  of 
fishes  any  which  are  perfectly  spherical,  as 
they  are  all  either  oblate  or  prolate  sphe- 
roids, so  that  along  the  different  diameters 
of  the  solid  lens  the  vision  would  not  be 
similarly  performed.  But,  independent  of 
this  circumstance,  he  states,  that  in  every 
solid  lens  there  is  only  one  line  or  axis  in 
which  vision  can  be  perfectly  distinct ; 
namely,  the  axis  of  the  optical  figure,  or 
series  of  positive  and  negative  luminous 
sectors,  which  are  seen  by  the  analysis  of 
polarized  light.  Along  every  other  dia- 
meter, the  optical  action  of  the  lens  is  not 
symmetrical.  When  the  lens  is  not  a  epkere, 
but  lenticular,  as  in  the  human  eye,  or  in 


the  eyes  of  most  quadrupeds,  Mr.  Wallace 
considers  that  the  apparatus  for  adjustment 
is  the  ciliary  processes,  to  which  this  office 
had  been  previously  ascribed,  though  not 
on  the  same  scientific  grounds  as  those  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Wallace.  One  of  the  most 
important  results  of  his  dissections  is  the 
discovery  of  fibre*  in  the  retina.  These 
fibres  may  be  rendered  distinctly  visible. 
They  diverge  from  the  base  of  the  optic 
nerve,  and  surround  the  foramen  ovale  of 
Soemmering  at  the  extremity  of  the  eye. 
Sir  John  Herschel  supposed  such  fibres  to 
be  requisite  in  the  explanation  of  the  theory 
of  vision;  and  it  is,  therefore,  doubly  inte- 
resting to  find  that  they  have  been  actually 
discovered." 

OCTJLI  CANCRO'RUM,  in  chemistry, 
crabs'  eyes,  or  stony  concretions  found  in 
the  head  of  the  Aetaent  Jtuviatilit.  In  its 
properties  the  earth  of  crabs'  eyes  resembles 
the  earth  of  hartshorn,  being  a  calcareous 
phosphate. 

OC'ULUS.    [SeeETB.] 

OC'ULUS  BE'LI,  a  semi-pellucid  gem, 
of  a  grayish-white  colour  variegated  with 
yellow,  and  with  a  black  central  nucleus ; 
it  is  of  a  roundish  form,  and  its  variegations 
represent  the  pupil  and  iris  of  the  eye; 
whence  the  name.— — -Oculue  mundi,  other- 
wise called  hydrophone,  a  precious  stone  of 
an  opaque  whitish  brown  colour,  but  be- 
coming transparent  by  infusion  in  an  aque- 
ous fluid,  and  resuming  its  opacity  when 
dry.  It  is  found  in  Hungary,  Silesia,  and 
Iceland. Oculue  eati,  or  atteria,  a  beau- 
tiful gem,  approaching  the  nature  of  the 
opal,  having  a  bright  colour  which  seems  to 
be  lodged  deep  in  the  stone,  and  which 
shifts  as  it  is  moved  in  various  directions. 
It  is  larger  than  a  pea,  and  generally  semi- 
circular. 

ODAH'LIC,  the  name  given  to  the  fe- 
males confined  in  the  harems  of  the  Turkish 
sultan. 

ODE,  a  poem  belonging  to  that  class  of 
lyrical  compositions  which  express  the  feel- 
ings of  the  poet  with  the  vividness  which 
present  emotion  inspires.  The  ancient  odes 
had  originally  but  one  stanza,  or  strophe, 
but  afterwards  they  were  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  etrophe,  the  antietrophe,  and  the 
epode.  The  heroic  ode  celebrates  heroes  or 
sons  of  gods,  princes,  victory,  greatness  of 
mind,  Ac.  In  course  of  time  love  and  fes- 
tivities were  likewise  thought  suitable  to 
the  ode.  Here  Anacreon  and  Sappho  ex- 
celled, and  Horace  has  left  us  some  of  both 
kinds  written  with  peculiar  sweetness  and 
elegance.  Among  the  moderns,  Dryden's 
ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  and  Pope's  on  the 
same  subject,  are  justly  allowed  to  be  su- 
perior to  any  others.  The  distinguishing 
character  of  an  ode  is  sweetness ;  the  poet 
is  to  soothe  the  minds  of  his  readers  by  the 
variety  of  his  verse,  and  the  delicacy  and 
liveliness  of  his  expressions  ;  for  variety  of 
numbers  is  essential  to  the  ode.  At  first, 
indeed,  the  verse  of  the  ode  was  but  of  one 
kind,  but  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  music,  the 
poets  so  varied  the  measure,  that  their 
kinds  are  now  almost  innumerable.   One  of 
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1  lofty  of  all  the  lyric  poets, 
aptures  has  preserved  har- 
i  uniformity,  in  hia  veraifica- 


the  moat  considerable  ia  the  Pindaric,  which 
is  distinguished  by  its  boldness  and  the  ra- 
pidity ofnta  flights ;  but  Pindar,  though  the 
most  daring  and  lofty  of  "  "*" "  *~  A" 
amidst  all  hia  raptures 
mony,  and  often  uniformity,  . 
tion;  yet  so  great  ia  hia  variety  of 
that  the  traces  of  sameness  are  hardly  per- 
ceptible. 

ODONTAL'GIA,  in  medicine,  the  tooth- 
ache. This  painful  disease  ia  too  well 
known  to  require  any  description.  It  max 
attack  persona  at  any  period  of  life,  though 
it  is  most  frequent  in  the  young  and  pie- 
thoric.  From  the  variety  of  causes  which 
may  produce  this  affection,  it  has  received 
various  distinctive  names. 

ODONTALGICS  medicines  which  re- 
lieve the  tooth- aehe. 

ODONTIA'SIS,  in  medicine,  teething, 
or  cutting  the  teeth. 

ODONTOFDE8,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  the  tooth-like  process  of  the  second 
vertebra!  of  the  neck. 

ODE'ON,  or  ODE'UM,  in  Greek  and 
Roman  architecture,  a  public  building  de- 
voted to  poetical  and  musical  contests. 
The  first  odeon  was  built  at  Athena  by  Pe- 
ricles, and  was  afterwards  used  for  popular 
meetings  and  the  holding  of  courts.  The 
odeons  resembled  other  theatres,  except 
that  they  were  not  so  large,  and  were  co- 
vered with  a  roof.— -The  name  Odeon  has 
been  given  to  one  of  the  theatres  in  Paris, 
rebuilt,  after  having  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
in  1818. 

ODT8SEY,  a  celebrated  epic  poem  of 
Homer,  wherein  are  related  the  adventures 
of  Ulysses,  in  his  return  from  the  siege  of 
Troy. 

(ECUMEN'ICAL,  signifies  the  same 
with  general,  or  universal ;  as  oecumenical 
council,  bishop,  Ac. 

(EDE'MA,  in  medicine  and  surgery,  a 
sort  of  phlegmatic  tumour,  or  anasarcoua 
swelling,  attended  with  paleness  and  cold, 
yielding  little  resistance,  retaining  the 
print  of  the  finger  when  pressed  with  it, 
and  accompanied  with  little  or  no  pain. 

(ENISTE'RIA,  in  antiquity,  sacrifices 
offered  to  Hercules  by  the  Athenian  youth 
on  their  first  cutting  their  beards. 

(ENOTHE'RA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  8  Oetandria,  order  1  Monogy- 
nia.  The  species  are  biennials,  and  consist 
of  the  different  kinds  of  Tree- primrose. 

(ESOPH  AGUS,  in  anatomy,  the  gullet, 
a  membranous  and  muscular  canal,  reach- 
ing from  the  fauces  to  the  stomach,  and 
conveying  into  it  the  food  taken  at  the 
mouth.  Its  figure  is  somewhat  like  a  fun- 
nel, and  its  upper  part  is  called  the  pharynx. 

CESTRUS,  in  natural  history,  the  Gadfly, 
a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  Liptera. 
There  are  several  species  of  this  genus, 
most  of  which  are  extremely  troublesome  to 
horses,  sheep,  and  cattle.  The  principal 
European  species  is  the  (Ettrut  bovit,  or  the 
ox -gadfly,  which  is  of  the  size  of  a  common 
bee.    The  female,  when  ready  to  deposit 

I  her  eggs,  fastens  on  the  back  of  the  animal, 
and  piercing  the  skin  with  the  tube  situ- 


ated at  the  lip  of  the  abdomen,  deposits  an 
egg  in  the  puncture,  and  then  proceeds  to 
another  spot  at  some  distance  from  the 
former,  repeating  the  same  operation  at 
intervale.  The  pain  which  the  operation 
occasions  is  extreme ;  and  hence  cattle,  as 
if  foreseeing  their  cruel  enemy,  are  observed 
to  be  seised  with  horror  when  apprehensive 
of  the  approaches  of  the  female  oestrus,  fly- 
ing instantly  to  the  nearest  pond  or  pool  of 
water,  it  having  been  observed  that  this 
insect  rarely  attacks  cattle  when  standing 
in  water.— —The  Qbtru*  equi  deposits  its 
eggs  upon  such  parts  of  the  skin  of  horses  as 
are  subject  to  be  much  licked  by  the  ani- 
mal, and  thus  they  are  conveyed  to  the 
stomach,  where  the  heat  speedily  hatches 
the  larva:,  so  well  known  under  the  name 
of  botU.  The  <E$trut  ovi*  deposits  its  eggs 
in  the  nostrils  of  sheep,  where  the  larva  ia 
hatched,  and  immediately  ascends  into  the 
frontal  sinuses,  attaching  itself  very  firmly 
to  the  lining  membrane  by  means  of  two 
strong  hooks  situated  at  its  mouth.  All 
the  insects  of  the  genus  (Sstru*  are  thus 
distinguished :  the  trunk  concealed  between 
two  tumid  lips,  which  are  merely  sepa- 
rated by  a  email  orifice;  antennas  short 
and  setaceous.  The  oviduct,  tLrough 
which  the  eggs  are  extruded,  consists  of 
a  membranaceous,  cylindrical  tube,  fur- 
nished with  three  short  bristles.  The  pupa 
is  hard,  and  of  an  oval  form,  burrowing  in 
the  earth  and  under  stones,  where  it  ex- 
periences its  final  transformation  into  a 
winged  insect. 

OFFEN'CE,  in  law,  the  violation  of  an/ 
law ;  this  is  termed  capital  if  punished  with 
death,  and  not  capital  if  visited  with  any 
other  punishment. 

OFFERINGS,  in  a  scripture  sense,  de- 
note gifts  presented  by  men  at  the  altar,  in 
order  to  represent  their  entire  dependence 
on  and  submission  to  the  Deity.  They  con- 
stituted a  principal  part  of  the  Israelitish 
worship.  With  regard  to  their  meaning  and 
object,  these  offerings  were  either  thank- 
offerings  and  peace-offerings,  which  consist- 
ed of  some  animal,  and  were  usually  accom- 
panied with  offerings  of  vegetable  food. :  or 
trespass  and  sin-offerings,  in  which  only  ani- 
mals were  used.  In  the  last-mentioned  cases, 
the  priests  were  accustomed  to  sprinkle  the 
parties  who  made  the  offerings  with  the 
blood  of  the  victims,  as  a  sign  of  reconcili- 
ation with  Jehovah ;  and  where  the  offering 
was  an  expression  of  the  penitence  and  ex- 
piation of  the  whole  people,  it  waa  usual  to 
burn  the  victim ;  but  if  it  concerned  only 

Jrivate  persons,  the  priests  used  to  eat  the 
esh. Offerings,  in  a  modern  sense,  are 

church  dues,  payable  by  custom ;  as  the 
Easter  offerings,  or  the  offerings  at  mar- 
riages, &c 

OFFERTCRIUM,  in  archeology,  a 
piece  of  ailk,  or  fine  linen,  anciently  made 
use  of  to  wrap  up  the  occasional  offerings 
made  in  the  church. 

OFFERTORY,  in  the  Romish  church,  an 
anthem  chanted  or  a  voluntary  played  during 
the  offering  and  a  part  of  the  mass.  In  the 
Church  of  England,  it  " 


t  denotes  certain  sen* 
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tences  in  the  communion  office,  read  while 
the  alms  are  being  collected. 

OFFICE,  a  particular  charge  or  trust,  or 
a  dignity  attended  with  a  public  function ; 
as  the  office  of  a  secretary  of  state,  the 
office  of  a  sheriff,  of  a  justice  of  peace,  &c 

Offices  are  civil,   judicial,  ministerial, 

executive,  legislative,  political,  municipal, 
ecclesiastical,  diplomatic,  military,  &c— — 
Office  also  signifies  a  place  or  apartment 
appointed  for  officers,  agents,  clerks,  &c.  to 
attend  in,  in  order  to  discharge  their  re- 
spective duties  and  employments. 

OFFICER,  a  person  commissioned  or 
authorized  to  fill  a  public  situation  or  per- 
form any  public  duty.  Officers  are  civil, 
military,  or  ecclesiastical.  The  great  of- 
ficers of  the  crown,  or  of  state,  are  the  lord 
high-steward,  the  lord  high-chancellor,  the 
lord  high-treasurer,  the  lord  president  of 
the  council,  the  lord  privy-seal,  the  lord- 
chamberlain,  the  lord  high-constable,  and 

the  carl-marshal. In  the  army,  General 

officers  are  those  whose  command  is  not 
limited  to  a  single  company,  troop,  or  re- 
giment ;  but  extends  to  a  body  or  forces, 
composed  of  several  regiments :  such  are 
the  general,  lieutenant-general,  major-ge- 
nerals, and   brigadiers. 8taff  officers, 

those  who  belong  to  the  general  staff,  as 
the  quarter-master-general,  adjutant-gene- 
ral, aides-de-camp,  &c. Commissioned 

officers  are  those  appointed  by  a  commis- 
sion from  the  crown,  from  the  general  to 
the  cornet  inclusive.  —  Brevet  officers, 
those  who  hold  a  rank  without  pay,  or  take 
rank  according  to  the  commission  which 
they  hold  from  the  sovereign,  which  is  su- 
perior to  the  one  for  which  they  actually  re- 
ceive pay. Subaltern  officers,  all  officers 

under  the  rank  of  captain.—— Non-commis- 
sioned officers,  are  serjeant-majors,  quarter- 
master-serjeants,  Serjeants,  corporals,  and 
drum  and  fife-majors,  who  are  appointed 
by  the  commanding  officers  of  the  regi- 
ments.  In  the  navy,  officers  are  distin- 

Suished  into — Commissioned  officers,  who 
old  their  commissions  from  the  lords  of 
the  admiralty ; — Flag  officers,  admirals  who 
hoist  flags  at  the  mast-head ; — Petty  officers, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  captains. 

OFFI"CIAL,  an  ecclesiastical  judge  ap- 

£  noted  by  a  bishop,  chapter,  archdeacon, 
c,  with  charge  of  the  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  diocese. Official  is  also  a  de- 
puty appointed  by  an  archdeacon,  as  bis 
assistant,  who  sits  as  judge  in  the  archdea- 
con's court. 

0FFI"C1NAL,  in  pharmacy,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  such  medicines,  whether  sim- 
ple or  compound,  as  are  directed  by  the 
colleges  of  physicians  to  be  constantly  kept 
in  the  apothecaries'  shops. 

OFFING,  in  sea-language,  is  a  distance 
from  the  shore  sufficient  to  afford  deep 
water,  and  to  need  no  assistance  from  a 
pilot  to  conduct  a  ship  -.  thus  we  say,  we  saw 
a  ship  in  the  offing ;  or  when  a  ship  keeps  at 
a  distance  from  the  shore,  she  is  said  to 
"keepher  offing." 

OFFSET,  in  surveying,  a  perpendicular 
let  fall  from  the  stationary  lines  to  the 


hedge,  fence,  or  extremity  of  an  inclosure. 
In  accounts,  a  sum  set  off  against  ano- 
ther sum  or  account,  as  an  equivalent.— 
Offset,  in  gardening,  the  young  shoots  that 
spring  from  the  roots  of  plants,  which  being 
carefully  separated  and  planted  in  a  proper 
soil,  serve  to  propagate  the  species. 

OGEE,  or  O.  G.,  in  architecture,  a  mould- 
ing, consisting  of  two  members,  the  one 
concave,  the  other  convex ;  or,  of  a  round 
and  a  hollow,  somewhat  like  an  8. 

OGIVE,  in  architecture,  an  arch  or  branch 
of  a  Gothic  vault ;  which,  instead  of  being 
circular,  passes  diagonally  from  one  angle  to 
another,  and  forms  a  cross  with  the  other 
arches.  The  middle,  where  the  ogives  cross 
each  other,  is  called  the  key.  The  members 
or  mouldings  of  the  ogives  are  called  nerves, 
branches,  or  reins;  and  the  arches  which 
separate  the  ogives,  double  arches. 

OIL,  an  unctuous  inflammable  substance, 
derived  from  various  substances,  both  ani- 
mal and  vegetable.  The  distinctive  charac- 
ters of  oil  are  inflammability,  fluidity,  and 
insolubility  in  water.  From  the  peculiar 
properties  of  different  oils,  they  are  natu- 
rally divided  into  two  kinds,  the  fixed  or  fat 
oils,  and  the  volatile  or  essential  oils :  the 
former  require  a  high  temperature  to  raise 
them  to  a  state  of  vapour,  but  the  volatile 
oils  are  volatilized  at  a  temperature  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  even  at  a  lower  one.  When 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  the  oils  by 
degrees  lose  their  liquidity,  thicken,  and  oc- 
casionally become  hard.  8uch  as  become 
indurated  so  as  not  to  stain  paper  when 
applied  to  it,  take  the  name  of  drying  oils ; 
such  as  linseed  oil,  poppy- seed  oil,  nut  oil, 
&c.  Such  as  do  not  harden  in  this  way  are 
called  unctuous  oils,  as  olive  oil,  almond 
oil,  rape-seed  oil,  Ac.  Those  which  burn 
best  are  a  compound  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, which,  raised  into  gas  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  heated  body,  absorbs  the  adjacent 
oxygen  in  the  air,  and  fixing  it,  thereby  dis- 
plays heat,  flame,  and  light. The  fat  oils 

are  medicinally  prescribed  as  relaxing,  soft- 
ening, and  laxative  remedies;  they  enter 
into  many  medical  compounds,  such  as  bal- 
sams, unguents,  plasters,  &c;  and  they 
are  often  used  as  food  on  account  of  the 
mucilage  they  contain.  Essential  oils  are 
employed  as  cordial,  stimulant,  and  anti- 
spasmodic remedies. 

OIL  GAS.  Very  decided  advantages  were 
at  one  time  claimed  for  oil  gas  over  coal 
gas ;  but  the  superior  cheapness  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  high  state  of  perfection  to 
which  it  has  arrived,  have  in  a  measure  su- 

Eerseded  the  use  of  the  former.  It  may, 
owever,  be  well  to  give  the  process  of  its 
manufacture:— A  quantity  of  oil  is  placed 
in  an  air-tight  vessel,  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  may  now  into  retorts,  which  are  kept 
at  a  moderate  red  heat,  and  in  such  pro- 
portions as  may  regulate  the  production  of 
gas  to  a  convenient  rate ;  and  provision  is 
made  that  this  rate  may  be  easily  governed 
at  the  will  of  the  operator.    The  oil,  in  its 

Sassage  through  the  retorts,  is  principally 
ecomposed,  and  converted  into  gas  proper 
for  illumination.    As  a  further  precaution, 
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to  purify  the  gat  from  oil  which  may  be  sus- 
pended m  it  in  the  state  of  vapour,  it  is  con- 
veyed into  a  wash  vessel,  where,  by  bubbling 
through  water,  it  is  further  cooled,  and  ren- 
dered fit  for  use.  It  then  passes,  by  a  pro- 
per pipe,  into  a  gasometer,  from  which  it  is 
suffered  to  branch  off  in  pipes  in  the  usual 
manner. 

O'LEA,  the  Olive-tree,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  class  2  Diandria,  order  1  Mono- 
gynia ;  consisting  of  the  different  kinds  of 
olive  trees. 

OLE'FIANT  GAS,  in  chemistry,  a  co- 
lourless elastic  fluid,  which  has  no  taste, 
and  scarcely  any  odour  when  pure.  It  ex- 
tinguishes name,  is  unable  to  support  the 
respiration  of  animals,  and  is  set  on  fire 
when  a  lighted  candle  is  presented  to  it, 
burning  slowly  with  a  dense  white  light. 
It  is  prepared  by  mixing  in  a  capacious  re- 
tort six  measures  of  strong  alcohol  with 
sixteen  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or 
one  measure  of  common  alcohol  and  three 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  heating  the  mixture 
over  an  argand  lamp.  The  acid  soon  acts 
upon  the  alcohol ;  effervescence  ensues,  and 
olefiant  gas  passes  over.  When  olefiant  gas 
is  mingled  with  chlorine  in  the  proportion 
of  one  measure  of  the  former  to  two  of  the 
latter,  they  form  a  mixture  which  takes  fire 
on  the  approach  of  flame,  and  which  burns 
rapidly,  with  formation  of  muriatic  acid  gas, 
and  a  deposition  of  a  large  quantity  of  char- 
coal. But  if  the  gases  are  allowed  to  re- 
main at  rest  after  being  mixed  together,  a 
very  different  action  ensues.  The  chlorine, 
instead  of  decomposing  the  olefiant  gas, 
enters  into  direct  combination  with  it,  and 
a  yellow  liquid,  like  oil,  is  generated.  This 
substance  is  sometimes  called  chloric  ether 
or  carburet  of  chlorine.  To  obtain  it  pure, 
and  in  a  dry  state,  it  should  be  well  washed 
with  water,  and  then  distilled  from  chloride 
of  calcium;  thus  purified,  it  is  a  colourless, 
volatile  liquid,  of  a  peculiar  sweetish  taste 
and  ethereal  odour. 

OLE'IC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  oily  fluid, 
without  taste  and  smell.  When  potash  and 
hog's  lard  are  saponified,  the  margarate 
of  the  alkali  separates  in  the  form  of  a 
pearly  looking  solid,  while  the  fluid  fat  re- 
mains in  solution,  combined  with  the  pot- 
ash. When  the  alkali  is  separated  by  tar- 
taric acid,  the  oily  principle  of  fat  is  ob- 
tained, which  is  purified  by  saponifying  it 
again  and  again,  recovering  two  or  three 
times,  by  which  means  the  whole  of  the 
margarate  is  separated.  As  this  oil  has  the 
property  of  saturating  bases,  and  forming 
neutral  compounds,  it  is  called  an  acid. 

O'LEINE,  in  chemistry,  the  thin  oily 
part  of  fats,  naturally  associated  in  them 
with  glycerine,  margarate,  and  stearine. 

OLEOSACCHARUM,  in  chemistry,  a 
mixture  of  oil  and  sugar. 

OLERACE&,  one  of  the  Linnaean  na- 
tural orders  of  plants,  containing  pot-herbs, 
as  spinage,  thyme,  mint,  Ac. 

OLFACTORY  NERVES,  the  pair  of 
nerves  which  proceed  from  the  brain  to  the 
nose,  by  which  the  sense  of  smelling  is 
preserved. 


OLIBA'NUM,  in  chemistry,  a  gum-resin 
brought  from  Turkey  and  the  East  Indies, 
which  consists  of  tears  or  drops  of  a 
transparent  yellow  colour  and  disagreeable 
smell.  It  was  formerly  much  used  for  in- 
cense ;  and  in  medicine  it  is  used  in  fumi- 
gations as  a  resolvent. 

OLIGARCHY,  a  form  of  government, 
wherein  the  administration  of  affairs  is 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  few  persons. 

OL'IVE  foleaj,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  trees 
belonging  to  the  diandria-vumogynia  class 
of  plants.  The  olea  Europea,  or  common 
olive,  the  sort  principally  cultivated  for  its 
fruit,  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty 
feet,  having  an  upright  stem  with  numerous 
branches :  the  fruit  is  an  unilocular  drupe 
of  a  somewhat  oval  shape,  containing  an 
ovato-oblong  nut  with  a  kernel  of  the  same 
shape :  and  it  is  almost  the  only  example  of 
a  fruit  with  an  oily  pulp.  The  olive  was  ce- 
lebrated in  the  mythology  of  the  ancients ; 
and  olive  wreaths  were  used  to  crown  the 
brows  of  victors.  By  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans it  was  revered,  and  was  considered 
the  emblem  of  peace  and  humility.  It  fur- 
nished that  oil  which,  for  a  long  time,  was 
the  only  kind  known,  and  which  was  em- 
ployed  by  most  nations  in  religious  ceremo- 
nies. The  athletee  anointed  their  bodies 
with  olive  oil  when  preparing  for  gymnastic 
exercises;  and  it  was  very  generally  used 
in  the  same  manner  on  coming  out  of  the 
bath.  The  oil  is  still  the  principal  product 
of  the  olive,  and  is  consumed  in  immense 
quantities  for  culinary  purposes  in  many 
countries.  It  is  inodorous,  and  the  taste  is 
very  mild;  but  if  taken  in  large  quantities 
it  is  purgative.  The  oil,  together  with  the 
pickled  fruit,  is  the  source  of  a  very  exten- 
sive commerce  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  north  of  Europe:  in  many  districts 
the  whole  population  is  entirely  dependent 
on  this  branch  of  business.  The  oil  which 
is  obtained  by  simple  expression,  without 
the  use  of  boiling  water,  is  the  best  and 
purest;  and  that  made  in  some  parts  of 
France  is  now  the  most  highly  esteemed. 
The  olive  grows  in  every  kind  of  soil,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  marshy.  Dr.  Clarke  men- 
tions an  interesting  act,  "that,  during  a 
period  of  little  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  Hebrews,  Assyrians.  Romans,  Mos- 
lems, and  Christians,  have  been  successively 
in  possession  of  the  rocky  mountains  of  Pa- 
lestine; yet  the  olive  still  vindicates  its  pa- 
ternal soil,  and  is  found,  at  this  day,  upon 
the  same  spot  which  was  called  by  the  He- 
brew writers  Mount  Olivet,  and  the  Mount 
Of  Olivet,  eleven  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era." 

OL'IVINE,  in  mineralogy  a  gem  of  infe- 
rior value,  being  a  subspecies  of  prismatic 
chrysolite,  of  a  brownish  or  olive-coloured 
green,  often  inclining  to  a  yellow  hue,  usu- 
ally found  in  roundish  grains  in  other 
stones.  It  frequently  occurs  in  basaltic 
rocks,  and  is  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  Ve- 
suvius, also  in  Saxony,  Silesia,  Hungary,  &c. 

OLYMPIAD,  a  period  of  four  years,  by 
which  the  Greeks  reckoned  their  time.  This 
method  of  computation  took  its  rise  from 
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the  Olympic  games,  which  were  celebrated 
every  fifth  year  near  the  city  Olympia,  in 
Peloponnesus.  The  Olympiads  were  some- 
times  called  Anni  Iphitt,  from  Iphitus,  who 
instituted,  or  at  least  renewed  the  solemnity 
of  the  Olympic  games.  Chronologista  dif- 
fer with  regard  to  the  exact  time  of  their 
commencement ;  but,  according  to  the  most 
prevalent  opinion,  the  first  Olympiad  com- 
menced 776  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
and  22  years  before  the  foundation  of  Borne. 
The  computation  by  Olympiads  ceased  at 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty-fourth  Olym- 
piad, in  the  year  440  of  the  Christian  era. 
History  is  ranch  indebted  to  the  Olympiads : 
they  have  served  to  fix  the  time  to  many 
momentous  events  ;  and,  indeed,  before 
this  method  of  computing  time  was  ob- 
served, the  history  of  Greece  is  mostly  fa- 
bulous, or  filled  with  anachronisms. 
OLTM'PIC  GAMES,  in  antiquity,  solemn 

S unes  among  the  Greeks  in  honour  of  the 
lympian  Jupiter,  which  were  celebrated 
once  in  every  four  years,  as  above  stated. 
Besides  running,  leaping,  boxing,  wrestling, 
and  the  quoit,  there  were  horse-racing,  cha- 
riot-racing, &c.  Sometimes  the  prize  of 
eloquence,  poetry,  and  the  other  fine  arts 
was  disputed.  The  victor's  prise  in  each  of 
these  contests  was  a  wreath  of  wild  olive. 
A  prize  of  small  value  was  chosen,  that  the 
combatants  might  be  stimulated  by  cou- 
rage and  the  love  of  glory,  more  than  by 
the  sordid  hope  of  gain.  In  fact,  the  glory 
of  the  conquerors  (who  were  termed  Olym- 
pionica)  was  inestimable  and  immortal. 
Their  statues  were  erected  at  Olympia  in 
the  sacred  wood  of  Jove ;  they  were  con- 
ducted home  in  triumph  on  a  car  drawn  by 
four  horses;  and  were  complimented  by 
poets,  painters,  &c. ;  nay,  many  privileges 
and  immunities  were  thenceforth  conferred 
on  them.  Not  only  all  the  states  of  Greece, 
but  foreign  nations  also  resorted  to  these 
games,  in  great  numbers,  from  the  extre- 
mities of  Egypt,  from  Libya,  Sicily,  and 
other  countries.  The  combatants  contend-* 
ed  naked :  at  first  they  used  to  tie  a  scarf 
round  their  waist;  but  this  having  once 
thrown  down  a  combatant  by  entangling 
his  feet,  and  thereby  caused  him  to  lose  the 
victory,  it  was  thenceforth  laid  aside.  The 
priestesses  of  Ceres  excepted,  no  females 
were  permitted  to  be  present ;  and  if  any 
woman  was  found  to  have  passed  the  river 
Alpheus  during  the  solemnity,  she  was  to 
be  thrown  headlong  from  a  rock. 

OM'BBE,  a  game  at  cards,  borrowed  from 
the  Spaniards,  and  generally  played  by  three 
persons,  though  sometimes  by  two  or  five. 

OMBRE  DE  SOLIEL,  or  thadovrqf  the 
tun,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  sun  is  borne 
in  armoury,  so  that  the  eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth,  which  at  other  times  are  represent- 
ed, do  not  appear:  and  the  colouring  is  so 
slight  that  the  field  is  seen  through  it. 

OMEGA,  the  name  for  the  Greek  longo. 
It  was  the  last  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet, 
as  alpha  was  the  first ;  and  from  the  ex- 
pression in  Revelations  (c.  i,  v.  8),  "I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
ending,  saith  the  Lord,  which  is,  and  which 


was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty," 
the  characters  of  alpha  and  omega  became 
with  the  Christians  symbolical  hierogly- 
phics. 

O'MELET,  a  kind  of  pancake  or  fritter, 
made  of  eggs  and  other  ingredients;  very 
usual  in  Spain  and  France. 

OMEN,  literally  an  indication  of  some  fu- 
ture event;  but,  in  the  history  of  supersti- 
tion, an  accident  supposed  to  forerun  mis- 
fortune. Among  the  ancients,  there  were 
omens  which  came  from  outward  objects; 
and  internal  omens,  or  those  which  affected 
the  persons  themselves.  Of  this  sort,  were 
consternations,  or  panic  fear*,  that  seized 
upon  men  without  any  visible  eause,  and 
were  therefore  imputed  to  the  demons,  and 
especially  to  the  god  Pan.  Nay,  there  are 
many  persons  at  the  present  day,  whose 
education  and  society  might  be  expected  to 
give  them  better  ideas,  who  still  talk  seri- 
ously of  presentiments  or  internal  omens ; 
and  to  whom  almost  every  object,  animate 
or  inanimate,  together  with  every  circum- 
stance that  occurs,  is  reckoned  ominous. 
The  practice  of  making  ordinary  events 
ominous  of  good  or  bad  fortune,  probably 
took  its  rise  in  Egypt,  the  parent  country 
of  almost  every  superstition  of  paganism ; 
but  wherever  it  may  have  arisen,  it  spread 
itself  over  the  inhabited  globe,  and  still 
prevails  among  the  vulgar  and  unenlighten- 
ed of  all  nations. 

OMENTUM,  in  anatomy,  the  caul  or 
epiploon ;  a  membranaceous  covering  of  the 
bowels,  usually  furnished  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fat ;  being  placed  under  the  perito- 
naeum, and  immediately  above  the  intes- 
tines. 

OM'NIBUS  (Latin,  the  dative  plural  of 
emneff,  all ;  i.  e.  for  all),  a  word  used  for  a 
long  carriage  now  too  well  known  as  a  pub- 
lic conveyance  for  passengers,  to  require  a 
further  description.  They  are  of  Parisian 
origin,  and  their  acknowledged  convenience 
soon  brought  them  into  use  in  London,  Ac. 

OM'NIUM,  a  term  applied  to  the  public 
funds  to  express  the  whole  of  the  stock  or 
securities  which  the  subscribers  to  a  loan 
receive  from  government.  As  the  omnium 
of  every  loan  Is  the  subject  of  extensive  spe- 
culations, it  generally  is  liable  to  consider- 
able variations  with  respect  to  its  current 
price,  sometimes  selling  at  a  high  premium, 
at  other  times  at  a  discount. 

OMO-HYOIDE'US,  in  anatomy,  a  mus- 
ole  situated  between  the  ot  hpoidet  and 
shoulder,  which  pulls  the  former  obliquely 
downwards. 

OMTHACINE  OIL,  in  chemistry,  a  vis- 
cous brown  juice  extracted  from  green 
olives ;  the  word  omphacine  signifying  that 
which  pertains  to  or  is  expressed  from  un- 
ripe fruit.  The  wrestlers  in  the  ancient 
gymnastic  exercises  used  to  anoint  their 
bodies  with  this  oil. 

OMPHA'CION,  the  juice  of  unripe 
grapes;  and  by  some  applied  to  that  of 
wild  apples,  or  crabs,  usually  called  verjuice. 

OM'PHACITE,  a  mineral  of  a  pale  leek 
green  colour,  massive  or  disseminated,  and 
in  narrow  radiated  concretions. 
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OMPHACITIS,  in  botany,  a 
of  gall  or  excrescence  from  the  o 


a  small  kind 

6mPHAL6cE~LE,  in  surgery,  an  umbili- 
cal hernia,  or  rupture  of  the  navel.  ^^ 

OMTHALOPTER,  orOMPHALOFTIC, 
an  optical  (class  that  is  convex  on  both  sides ; 
usually  called  a  convex  lens. 

OMPHALOPTOMY,  in  surgery,  the  ope- 
ration of  dividing  the  naval  string. 

ON'ION  (aWum),  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
herbaceous  plants,  with  biennial  or  peren- 
nial bulbous  roots.  About  sixty  species 
are  known.  The  onion  proper  (allium  cepaj 
is  abundantly  cultivated  throughout  Eu- 
rope, and  is  used  for  various  culinary  pur- 
poses. It  is  essentially  milder  in  warm 
climates  than  in  the  north. 

ONEIROCRITICA,  the  art  of  interpret- 
ing  dreams,  and  foretelling  future  events 
from  them.  In  the  Scripture  we  frequently 
find,  that  under  the  Jewish  dispensation, 
some  men  really  predicted  from  dreams 
what  truly  came  to  pass,  as  was  the  esse 
with  Joseph,  and  abo  with  Daniel  during 
the  captivity ;  but  we  ought  not  from  these 
Scripture  instances  to  conclude  that  dreams 
are  capable  of  interpretation  from  artifi- 
cial rules,  because  we  have  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  a  particular  revelation  was  grant- 


ed for  the  purpose. 
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ONEIR0MfANCY,  the  art  of  divination 
by  dreams. 

ONGLE'E,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  talons  or  claws  of  beasts,  or 
birds,  when  borne  of  a  different  colour  from 
that  of  the  body  of  the  animal. 

ONIS'CUS,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of 
insects,  which  have  limbs  but  no  wings, 
and  which  have  oblong  bodies  and  nume- 
rous legs,  or  more  than  six  pair.  This 
genus  comprehends  the  several  sorts  of 
millepedes. 

ONOMATOP<E'IA,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure 
where  words  are  formed  to  resemble  the 
sound  made  by  the  things  signified ;  as  the 
buss  of  bees,  the  cackling  of  hens,  &c. 

ONTOL'OGT,  the  doctrine  of  being;  a 
name  formerly  given  to  that  branch  of  me- 
taphysics which  treats  of  the  essential  qua- 
lities of  things. 

CNUS  PROBAN'DI,  in  law,  the  burden 
of  proving  what  has  been  alleged  against 
another. 

ON'YX,  in  mineralogy,  a  species  of  agate, 
stratified  with  opaque  and  translucent  lines ; 
being  a  semi-pellucid  gem  of  different  co- 
lours. The  bluish  white  kind  is  looked 
upon  as  the  true  onyx  of  the  ancients.— 
In  medicine,  an  abscess,  or  collection  of 
pus  between  the  lamellae  of  the  cornea ;  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  onyx 
stone.  The  diagnostic  signs  are,  a  white 
spot  or  speck,  prominent,  soft,  and  fluctu- 
ating. 

COLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  species  of 
limestone  composed  of  globules  clustered 
together ;  sometimes  occurring  in  concen- 
tric layers,  at  other  times  being  compact, 
or  radiated  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference.  The  'oolitic  series,  in  geology, 

includes  all  the  strata  between  the  iron 
sand  above  and  the  red  marl  below.    In 


these  strata  are  found  the  best  materials  for 
building  which  the  midland  and  eastern 
counties  of  England  produce ;  and  the  form- 
ations are  systematically  divided  into-^1. 
the  upper  oolite,  consisting  of  the  oolitic 
strata  of  Portland,  Aylesbury,  Ac.  with  the 
argillo-calcareous  Purbeck  strata;  2.  the 
middle  oolite,  vis.  the  oolitic  strata  asso- 
ciated with  the  coral  rag,  calcareous  sand 
and  grit,  &c. ;  and  3.  the  lower  oolite,  which 
contains  numerous  oolitic  strata,  occasion- 
ally divided  by  thin  argillaceous  beds,  peat 
argillo-calcareous  formation  of  lias,  and  lias 
marl.  „     ,    .      ... 

OPA'CITT,  the  quality  of  a  body  which 
renders  it  impervious  to  the  rays  of  light. 
It  may  exist  in  bodies  of  any  colour. 

OPAL,  in  mineralogy,  a  precious  stone 
of  various  colours,  which  comes  under  the 
class  of  pellucid  gems.  It  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  Hungary. 
When  first  dug  out  of  the  earth  it  is  soft, 
but  it  hardens  and  diminishes  in  bulk  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  The  substance  in 
which  it  is  generally  found  is  a  ferruginous 
sandstone.  It  is  generally  dull  owing  to 
foreign  admixtures ;  but  in  some  a  lively 
play  of  light  is  observable ;  while  others 
show  different  colours  by  reflected  and 
transmitted  light.  There  are  many  va- 
rieties or  species,  the  chief  of  which  are, 
1.  noble  opal,  which  exhibits  brilliant  and 
changeable  reflections  of  green,  blue,  yellow, 
and  red ;  2.  fire  opal,  which  simply  affords  a 
red  reflection ;  3.  common  opal,  whose  co- 
lours are  white,  green,  yellow,  and  red,  but 
without  the  play  of  colours ;  4.  semi-opal, 
the  varieties  of  which  are  more  opaque  than 
common  opal;  S.  wood  opal,  which  appears 
in  the  shape  of  trunks,  branches,  and  roots 
of  trees ;  6.  hydrophone,  which  assumes  a 
transparency  only  on  being  thrown  into 
water;  7.  hyalite,  which  occurs  in  small  re- 
niform  and  botryoidal  shapes,  and  is  trans- 
parent; and  8.  menilite,  which  occurs  in 
tuberose  masses,  and  is  opaque. 

OPALESCENCE,  a  coloured  shining 
lustre  reflected  from  a  single  spot  in  a 
mineral.  It  is  sometimes  simple,  and 
sometimes  radiated. 

OP' ERA,  a  dramatic  composition,  of 
which  music  makes  the  essential  part;  and 
in  this  it  is  distinguished  from  other  dramas 
accompanied  by  music.  According  as  the 
serious  or  the  comic  character  prevails  in 
the  opera,  it  is  termed  opera  serta  or  opera 
buffa.  The  name  of  grand  opera  is  given 
to  that  kind  which  is  confined  to  music 
and  song;  of  which  the  recitativo  is  a  prin- 
cipal feature.  An  operetta  is  a  short  mu- 
sical drama  of  a  light  character :  to  which 
species  of  composition  the  French  vaude- 
ville belongs.  Italy  may  be  considered  the 
birth-place  and  cradle  of  the  opera;  but 
the  German  romantic  operas  have  also,  of 
late  years,  been  cultivated  with  great  suc- 
cess. 

OFERA-GLASS,  in  optics,  so  called 
from  its  use  in  theatres,  is  a  diagonal  per- 
spective, and  consists  of  a  tube  of  about 
four  inches  long,  in  each  side  of  which  there 
is  a  hole  exactly  against  the  middle  of  a 
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plane  mirror,  which  reflects  the  rays  falling 
upon,  it  to  the  convex  glass,  through  which 
they  are  refracted  to  the  concave  eye-glass, 
whence  they  emerge  parallel  to  the  eye  at 
the  hole  in  the  tube;  and  as  the  glass  is 
made  to  point  at  a  different  object  from  that 
whieh  is  viewed,  it  may  be  used  without 
any  one  knowing  exactly  who  is  observed. 

OPERATION,  in  surgery,  any  methodi- 
cal action  of  the  hand,  with  or  without  in- 
struments as  the  case  may  require,  on  the 
human  body,  with  a  view  to  heal  an  injured 
or  diseased  part.  The  person  who  per* 
forms  this  is  called  an  operator. In  che- 
mistry, any  process  that  leads  to  a  given 
result.— Military  or  naval  operation*,  sig- 
nify the  movements  of  an  army  or  fleet,  to 
effect  some  object  of  warfare. 

OPER'CULUM,  in  conchology,  the  plate 
or  lid  with  which  some  species  of  testaceous 
animals  close  the  aperture  of  their  shells. 

OPHIDIAN,  in  ecology,  a  term  desig- 
nating the  serpent  species,  or  an  order  of 
vertebral  animals  destitute  of  feet  or  fins. 

OPHID'ION,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  found 
in  the  Mediterranean,  resembling  the  com- 
mon eel,  but  shorter,  more  depressed,  and 
of  a  paler  colour. 

OPHID'IUM,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
fishes  of  the  Apodal  order ;  having  the  head 
naked;  teeth  both  in  the  jaws  and  palate; 
gill-membrane  seven-rayed;  and  body  en- 
siform. 

OPHIOL'OGT,  thai  part  of  natural  his- 
tory which  treats  of  serpents,  or  which  ar- 
ranges and  describes  the  several  kinds. 

OPHIOM'ANCY,  the  art  of  divining  or 
predicting  events  by  the  actions  of  serpents, 
as  practised  by  the  ancients. 

OTHITE,  in  mineralogy,  serpentine  or 
green  porphyry;  a  dusky  green  stone  of 
different  shades,  sprinkled 'with  spots  or 
crystals  of  a  lighter  green. 

OTHRT8,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  20  Qynandria,  order  1  Diandria.  The 
species  are  bulbs. 

OPHTHAI/MIA,  in  medicine,  an  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  which 
covers  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  cor- 
respondent surface  of  the  eye-lids.  Its 
characteristic  marks  are  pain  and  redness, 
and  it  may  be  induced  by  many  different 
exciting  causes ;  as  sudden  transition  from 
heat  to  cold;  residence  in  damp  or  sandy 
countries  in  the  hot  season;  exposure  of 
the  eyes  to  the  vivid  rays  of  the  sun  ;  the 
suppression  of  some  habitual  discharge,  &c. 

The  ophthalmic  nerve  is  the  first  branch 

of  the  ganglion  or  expansion  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves. 

OPHTHALMODYNIA  in  medicine,  a 
violent  pain  in  the  eye,  without  any  or 
with  very  little  redness.  The  sensation  of 
pain  is  various,  as  itching,  burning,  or  as  if 
gravel  were  between  the  globe  of  the  eye 
and  lids.  There  are  various  species  of  this 
disease,  distinguished  by  names  indicative 
of  their  respective  symptoms. 

OPHTHALMOPTO'818,  in  medicine,  a 
falling  down  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  on  the 
cheek,  canthus,  or  upwards,  the  globe  itself 
being  scarce  altered  in  magnitude.     It  is 


caused  by  a  relaxation  of  the  muscles  and 
ligamentous  expansions  of  the  globe  of  the 
eye. 

OPHTHALMOSCOPY,  a  term  given  to 
that  branch  of  physiognomy  which  deduces 
the  knowledge  of  a  man's  disposition  from 
the  appearance  of  the  eyes. 

OTIUM,  the  inspissated  juice  of  a  species 
of  poppy  fpapaver  aonn\ferum),  a  native  of 
Turkey  and  other  Eastern  countries,  but 
now  naturalised  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
Opium  is  the  most  energetic  of  narcotics, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  va- 
luable of  medicines;  but  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  some  of  the  most  eminent  phy- 
sicians for  asserting,  that  the  habitual  use 
of  it  is  infinitely  more  injurious  to  the  health 
than  ardent  spirits  are,  and  that  it  has  of 
late  been  greatly  on  the  increase  in  this 
country,  indeed,  so  notorious  is  this  fact, 
that  the  subject  had  called  forth  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  the  different  insurance 
offices,  who  found  that  they  had  sustained 
considerable  loss  from,  as  well  as  that  a 
new  risk  had  been  created  by,  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  opium. 
Madden,  in  his  travels  in  Turkey,  Ac., 
speaking  of  the  opium-eaters  of  Constanti- 
nople, whom  he  saw  in  a  coffee-house  fre- 
quented by  them,  says,  "Their  gestures  were 
frightful ;  those  who  were  completely  under 
the  influence  of  the  opium  talked  inco- 
herently; their  features  were  flushed;  their 
eyes  had  an  unnatural  brilliancy,  and  the 
general  expression  of  their  countenances 
was  horribly  wild.    The  effect  is  usually 

J  reduced  in  two  hours,  and  lasts  four  or 
ve.  The  debility,  both  moral  and  physical, 
attendant  on  its  excitement,  is  terrible ;  the 
appetite  is  soon  destroyed,  and  every  fibre 
in  the  body  trembles ;  the  nerves  of  the 
neck  become  affected,  and  the  muscles  get 
rigid :  several  I  have  seen  in  this  place  who 
had  wry  necks  and  contracted  fingers,  but 
still  cannot  abandon  the  custom.  They  are 
miserable  till  the  hour  arrives  for  taking 
their  daily  dose."— The  opium  of  commerce 
is  in  masses  of  different  sites.  It  is  some- 
what hard,  of  a  brown  colour,  and  a  bitter, 
acrid,  and  nauseous  taste.  Its  odour  is 
peculiar  and  characteristic.  It  contains 
acidulous  meconate  of  morphia,  extractive 
matter,  mucilage,  fecnla,  resin,  fixed  oil, 
caoutchouc,  a  vegeto-animal  substance,  de- 
bris of  vegetable  fibres,  and  the  white  crys- 
talinc  salt  of  opium,  now  known  under  the 
name  of  nareotine.— The  following  is  the 
usual  mode  adopted  in  the  preparation  of 
opium  in  India.  A  little  before  the  flower 
of  the  poppy  is  formed,  a  longitudinal  in* 
cision  is  made  in  the  stalk,  close  under  the 
bulbous  capsule  which  contains  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  flower.  From  this  incision 
the  opium  exudes  in  theform  of  a  gum,  and 
is  gathered  by  the  women  and  children. 

OPINION,  the  judgment  which  the 
mind  forms  of  any  proposition,  for  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  which  there  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  produce  absolute  belief.  Some 
thiugs  are  known  to  be  scientifically  cor- 
rect, or  capable  of  mathematical  demon- 
stration; but  other  things  depend  on  testi- 
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mony.  When  one  or  two  men  relate  a  story 
including  many  circumstances  to  a  third 
person,  and  another  comes  who  positively 
contradicts  it,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
he,  to  whom  those  jarring  testimonies  are 
given,  weighs  all  the  circumstances  in  his 
own  mind,  balances  the  one  against  the 
other,  and  lends  an  assent,  more  or  less 
wavering,  to  that  side  on  which  the  evi- 
dence appears  to  preponderate.  This  as- 
sent is  his  opinion  respecting  the  facts  of 
which  he  has  received  such  different  ac- 
counts. 

OPOBAL'SAM,  in  medicine,  the  balm  or 
balsam  of  Gilead,  an  odoriferous  unguent 
and  cosmetic,  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  a 
bitterish  aromatic  flavour,  and  an  acidulous 
fragrant  odour.  The  shrub  or  tree  pro- 
ducing this  balsam  is  of  the  genus  Amyrit, 
and  grows  spontaneously  in  Arabia  Felix. 

OPODEI/DOC,  in  pharmacy,  a  sapona- 
ceous camphorated  liniment,  being  a  solu- 
tion of  soap  in  alcohol,  with  the  addition 
of  camphor  and  essential  oils ;  allowed  to 
be  a  good  remedy  for  sprains,  bruises,  &c. 

OPO'PANAX,  a  gum  resin,  of  a  tolerably 
firm  texture,  usually  brought  in  loose  gran- 
ules or  drops,  but  sometimes  in  larger 
masses,  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  and 
white  within.  It  has  a  strong  smell  and 
an  acrid  taste,  and  is  obtained  from  the 
root  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  (the  patti- 
naca  opoponaxj  growing  in  eastern  cli- 
mates. 

OPOS'SUM,  in  zoology,  an  animal  of  the 
genus  Didelpki*,  chiefly  found  in  America, 
and  living  in  holes  and  woody  places.  The 
female  is  remarkable  for  having  a  pouch  in 
the  abdomen,  in  which  she  protects  and  car- 
ries  her  young.  On  the  ground  the  opos- 
sum's motions  are  awkward  and  clumsy; 
but  on  the  branches  of  a  tree  he  moves 
with  great  celerity  and  ease,  using  his  tail, 
which  is  prehensile,  to  assist  his  motions. 
Instead  of  taking  flight  at  the  approach  of 
danger,  they  lie  close  to  the  branch  on 
which  they  were  clinging :  when  they  are 
discovered,  they  are  taken  by  shaking  the 
branch  violently;  they  then  drop  to  the 
ground,  and,  if  the  hunter  is  unaccompanied 
by  dogs,  they  steal  slowly  away,  and,  gather- 
ing themselves  into  as  small  a  compass  as 
possible,  remain  perfectly  quiet,  as  if  feign- 
ing death.  After  remaining  thus  till  thev 
think  themselves  secure,  they  steal  off;  if, 
however,  any  sudden  noise  be  made,  they 
again  assume  their  death-like  position,  in 
which  they  will  persevere  even  when  taken 
up  and  handled.  This  well  known  attri- 
bute of  the  opossum  has  given  rise  to  the 
American  proverb,  "He  is  playing  'pos- 
sum," which  is  applied  to  any  one  who  is 
thought  to  be  acting  deceitfully. 

OPPIL'ATIVES,  medicines  which  shut 
up  the  pores 

OPPOSITIFO'LIOUS,  in  botany,  an  epi- 
thet for  a  peduncle  placed  opposite  to  the 
leaf. 

OPPOSITION,  in  politics,  a  word  well 
understood  in  free  representative  govern- 
ments, but  nowhere  else;  denoting  that  in- 
telligent and  independent  spirit  in  the  mem- 


bers of  either  house  of  parliament  which 
induces  them  to  persevere  in  opposing  what- 
ever legislation  is  injurious  to  the  state,  but 
which  does  not  so  far  influence  them  as  to 
oppose  what  is  beneficial.  A  temperate 
and  consistent  opposition  is  therefore  an 
essential  element  of  good  government ;  for 
though  it  may  struggle  against  an  existing 
administration,  it  contributes  at  the  same 
time  to  the  soundness  and  vigour  of  the 
body  politic.  But  when  it  blindly  follows 
the  dictates  of  an  ambitious  leader,  merely 
to  thwart  the  operations  of  government,  or 
supports  some  clamorous  demagogue,  who 
prates  about  patriotism  while  he  insidiously 
undermines  the  constitution,  such  opposi- 
tion is  jirstly  designated  foctUnu,  and  held 
in  abhorrence  by  all  rational  and  honest 
men.  The  late  Mr.  Wilberforce  described 
the  party  generally  opposing  those  in  power, 
as  "never  really  wishing  mischief  to  the 
country ;  but  only  so  much  mischief  as 
might  drive  their  opponents  out,  and  place 
themselves  in  their  room."  Amiable  states- 
men I  honest  representatives  ! Opposi- 
tion, in  logic,  the  disagreement  between 
propositions  which  have  the  same  subject 

and  the  same  predicate. In  rhetoric,  a 

figure  whereby  two  things  are  joined,  which 

seem  incompatible. -In    geometry,   the 

relation  of  two  things,  between  which  a  line 

may  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  both. In 

astronomy,  that  aspect  or  situation  of  two 
stars  or  planets,  wherein  they  are  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  each  other,  or  180  degrees 
apart. 

OPTATIVE,  in  grammar,  a  mode  or  form 
of  a  Greek  verb,  by  which  is  expressed  the 
wish  or  desire  to  do  a  thing. 

OPTE'RIA,  in  antiquity,  presents  made 
by  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride  when  he 
first  saw  her. 

OPTICS,  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
causes  of  vision,  and  of  the  effects  of  light, 
direct,  reflected,  or  refracted.  In  this 
comprehensive  sense,  Newton  called  his 
inimitable  book  on  light  and  colours,  a 
Treatise  on  Optic*.  In  a  more  simple  ap- 
plication, optict  is  the  science  of  direct 
vision  only  ;  while  the  science  of  the  laws 
and  properties  of  the  rays  of  light,  when 
considered  as  reflected,  are  called  catoptric*, 
and  the  science  of  refracted  rays,  dioptrict; 
so  that,  in  its  general  sense,  optics  compre- 
hends the  whole  of  that  of  which  catoptrics 
and  dioptrics  are  two  parts.  From  the 
days  of  PytbaRora*  to  those  of  our  cwttrm- 
poriiiryj  Sir  David  Brewster,  the  *ch*tice  of 
optic?  mar  he  Kjdijj  to  [\*.?r.  hctra,  gradually 
devel . i pi ng.  Tn  give  &uy  t hing  like  tt  history 
of  it,  or  to  do  jufl(k*c  to  I  lie  eminent  philo- 
sopher! Who  kati;  iLsTtn^aisliCd  thcTUB*tlves 
in  ndsaEcinu  St  to  its  prt'ient  state  of  per- 
feciion,  tvuuUI  therefore  be  impossible  in 
our  limits.  [Under  the  different  head*  of 
IiK-jir,  RttrLEtf-iox.  RarkiCTioft,  the 
Eva,   Mir  dob  core,   T  ilk  neon,   &c.  Ac, 

further  information  must  he  sought.] 

Optic  nrrrct,  iu  anatomv,  the  iteoudpjiirof 
nerves  of  the  hrfiin,  which  perforate  the 
bulb  wl  tlie  eye,  nuU  Bt* Yt  lor  ihe  seuse  of 
sight. Optic  angle,  is   that  which  the 
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optic  axes  of  the  eyes  make  with  one  ano- 
ther, as  they  tend  to  meet  at  some  distance 

before  the  eyes. Optic  axie,  is  the  axis  of 

the  eye,  or  a  line  going  through  the  middle 

of  the  pupil  and  centre  of  the  eye. Optic 

place  of  a  ttar,  in  astronomy,  that  point  of 
its  orbit  in  which  it  appears  to  be  to  our 

eye. Optic  pyramid,  a  pyramid  formed 

by  rays  drawn  from  the  several  points  of 
the  perimeter  to  the  eye.     . 

OPTC'MATES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  Roman  people,  op- 
posed to  the  Popularet.  It  does  not  cer- 
tainly appear  what  were  the  characteristic 
differences  betwixt  these  two  parties.  Some 
say  the  Optimatet  were  warm  supporters  of 
the  dignity  of  the  chief  magistrate,  and 
sticklers  for  the  grandeur  of  the  state; 
caring  little  for  the  other  classes :  whereas 
the  Popularet  boldly  stood  up  for  the  rights 
of  the  people,  pleaded  for  larger  privileges, 
and  laboured  to  bring  matters  nearer  to  a 
level.  Tully  says,  that  the  Optimates  were 
the  best  citizens,  who  wished  to  deserve  the 
approbation  of  the  better  sort ;  and  that 
the  Populares  courted  the  favour  of  the 
populace,  not  so  much  considering  what 
was  right,  as  what  would  please  the  people 
and  gratify  their  own  thirst  of  vain  glory. 
Perhaps  it  was  as  difficult  to  define  the  true 
characters  of  the  OptimateB  and  Populares 
of  ancient  Rome,  as  it  is  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  elucidation  of  the  meaning  of 


TorieB  and  Whigs,  or  Conservatives  and 
Liberals  (to  use  tne  dis* 
applied  by  the  parties  t 
present  day  in  Britain. 
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Liberals  (to  use  the  distinctive  appellations 
applied  by  the  parties  to  themselves)  of  the 


OPTI'ME,  a  scholar  in  the  first  class  of 
mathematics  at  Cambridge. 

OPTIMISM,  that  pliflosophical  and  re- 
ligious doctrine  which  maintains  that  this 
world,  in  spite  of  its  apparent  imperfections, 
is  the  best  that  could  have  been  devised, 
and  that  everything  in  nature  is  ordered  for 
the  best. 

OR,  in  heraldry,  a  colour,  otherwise  called 
gold,  or  yellow,  which  is  represented  by 
small  dots  all  over  the  field  or  charge. 

OR'ACLE,  in  the  history  of  heathen  su- 
perstition and  imposture,  a  pretended  reve- 
lation of  future  events,  or  the  will  of  super- 
natural powers,  through  the  medium  of  a 
priest  or  priestess,  the  most  famous  of 
which  were  those  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
of  Jupiter  Amnion  in  Thebes.  In  the 
founding  of  cities  and  colonies,  the  intro- 
duction of  new  governments,  the  under- 
taking of  important  enterprises,  and  parti- 
cularly in  all  cases  of  great  necessity,  the 
oracles  were  consulted,  and  rich  gifts  pre- 
sented to  them.  Darkness  and  ambiguity 
in  the  responses  were  made  to  cover  those 
mistakes  which  would  otherwise  have  dis- 
closed the  imposture ;  and  thus  for  many 
centuries  they  obtained  veneration  and  ho- 
mage, not  only  of  the  ignorant  multitude, 
but  of  monarchs,  of  warriors,  and  philo- 
sophers. 

ORANGE-TREE  (citru*  auranium),  in 
botany,  a  low,  evergreen,  branching  tree, 
bearing  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  lau- 
rel, and  white  flowers,  containing  about 


twenty  stamens,  and  disposed  in  clusters  of 
from  two  to  six  upon  a  common  peduncle. 
The  fruit  is  globose,  with  a  rough  rind  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  and  contains  a  pulp, 
divided  into  eight  or  ten  compartments,  with 
seeds  in  each,  and  a  sweet  refreshing  juice. 
The  principal  varieties  are  the  sweet  or 
China,  and  the  bitter  or  Seville  orange. 
Mr.  Lindley  thus  speaks  of  the  orange  tribe : 
"The  orange,  the  lemon,  the  lime,  and  the 
citron,  fruits  which,  although  natives  of 
India,  have  now  become  so  common  in 
other  countries  as  to  give  a  tropical  cha- 
racter to  an  European  dessert,  are  the  most 
remarkable  products  of  this  order.  If  to 
this  be  added  the  excellence  of  the  wood, 
and  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  their 
flowers,  I  know  not  if  an  order  more  inte- 
resting toman  can  be  pointed  out."— "The 
productiveness  of  the  common  orange  is 
enormous.  A  single  tree  at  8t.  Michael's 
has  been  known  to  produce  20,000  oranges 
flt  for  packing,  exclusively  of  the  damaged 
fruit  and  the  waste,  which  may  be  calcu- 
lated at  one  third  more."  Oranges  form  an 
extensive  branch  of  commerce  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  more  northern  coun- 
tries. The  tree  is  exceedingly  long-lived; 
and  an  essential  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
flowers,  which  is  hardly  less  esteemed  than 
the  celebrated  ottar  of  roses.  The  wood  is 
fine-grained,  compact,  susceptible  of  a  high 
polish,  and  is  employed  in  the  arts. 

ORANGEMEN,  the  name  given  by  the 
Catholics  in  Ireland  to  their  Protestant 
countrymen,  on  account  of  their  adherence 
to  king  William  (of  the  house  of  Orange), 
while  the  former  party  supported  the  cause 
of  James  IL, 

ORANG-OUTANG  (8imi*  Satyr**),  in 
zoology,  the  satyr  or  great  ape,  an  animal 
with  a  flat  face  and  deformed  resemblance 
of  the  human  form.  These  animals  walk 
erect,  feed  on  fruits,  sleep  on  trees,  and 
make  a  shelter  against  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather.  They  are  remarkable  for  their 
strength,  as  well  as  their  ability  to  use 
weapons  with  the  hand.  Cuvier  says  that 
the  orang-outang  is  found  only  in  south- 
eastern Asia,  and  that  the  African  animal 
resembling  it  is  the  Chimpanzee  (Simia 
troglodyte*), 

ORATORIO,  a  musical  performance  of 
a  dignified  character,  expressing  various 
elevated  and  tender  affections ;  dramatic, 
but  destined  only  for  musical  execution, 
not  for  theatrical  action.  Properly  speak- 
ing, the  oratorio  commenced  when  sacred 
music  was  distinctly  separated  from  the 
worldly.  Dr.  Burney  says,  "they  com- 
menced with  the  fathers  of  the  oratory: 
when,  to  draw  youths  to  church,  they  hod 
hymns  and  sacred  stories  written  in  dia- 
logue and  set  to  music.  After  the  first  part 
came  the  sermon,  which  the  people  were 
induced  to  stay  and  hear,  to  be  present  at 
the  performance  of  the  second  part.  The 
subjects,  in  early  times,  were  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan, Prodigal  Son,  Tobit's  Story,  &c. ; 
and  by  the  excellence  of  the  composition, 
the  band  of  instruments,  and  the  perform- 
ance, the  Oratory  came  into  great  repute ; 
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and  tbia  species  of  musical  drama  obtained 
tbe  general  appellation  of  Oratorio."  In 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  Pariati, 
Ceva,  Omni,  Spaapaa,  and  Metastasio,  wrote 
oratorios ;  and  Caldara,  Jomelli,  Buonon- 
cini,  ftc.  composed  the  music.  But  a  more 
elevated  character  was  afterwards  siren  to 
the  oratorio  by  Handel,  who  devoted  all  his 
power  to  the  chorus. 

OR'ATOR,  in  modern  usage,  signifies  an 
eloquent  public  speaker ;  or  a  person  who 
pronounces  a  discourse  publicly  on  some 
special  occasion.  In  ancient  Rome  orator* 
were  advocates  of  a  superior  kind,  differing 
from  the  patron* :  the  latter  were  allowed 
only  to  plead  causes  on  behalf  of  their 
client* ;  whereas  the  former  might  quit  the 
forum  and  ascend  the  rottra  or  tribunal,  to 
harangue  the  senate  or  the  people.  The 
orators  had  rarely  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  law,  but  they  were  eloquent,  and  their 
style  was  generally  correct  and  concise. 

O  R' ATO  RY,  Pbibsts  or  tbb,  a  reli- 
is  order  founded  by  Philip  Nevi,  in  1574, 
the  study  of  theology,  and  for  superin- 
tending the  religious  exercises  of  the  de- 
vout; but  they  are  not  bound  by  monastic 
vows.  This  order  still  exists  in  Italy ;  but 
the  more  important  congregation  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Oratory  of  leans,  founded  at 
Paris  in  1611,  is  no  longer  in  existence. 

OR'ATORT,  the  art  by  which  a  speaker 
is  enabled  to  persuade  and  convince  his 
hearers,  according  to  the  rules  of  rhetoric. 
It  properly  consists  of  four  parts,  namely, 
invention,  disposition,  elocution,  and  pro- 
nunciation. Quintilian  says,  "  the  faculty 
of  speech  we  derive  from  nature;  but  the 
art  from  observation."  To  constitute  ora- 
tory, the  speaking  must  be  just  and  perti- 
nent to  the  subject  $  it  must  be  methodical, 
all  parts  of  the  discourse  being  disposed  in 
due  order  and  connection ;  and  it  must  be 
embellished  with  the  beauties  of  language 
and  pronounced  with  eloquence.  Diction, 
manner,  gesture,  modulation,  a  methodical 
arrangement  of  the  several  topics  to  be  in- 
troduced, and  a  logical  illustration  of  them, 
are  all  essential  requisites  in  oratory;  and, 
as  Cicero  has  observed,  "  the  action  of  the 
body  ought  to  be  suited  to  the  expressions, 
not  in  a  theatrical  way,  mimicking  the 
words  by  particular  gesticulations,  but  in 
a  manner  expressive  of  the  general  sense, 
with  aaedate  and  manly  inflection." 

ORB,  in  astronomy,  a  hollow  sphere  or 
space  contained  between  two  concentric 
spherical  surfaces. 

ORBICULARIS,  in  anatomy,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  the  constrictor-muscle  of 
the  lips,  or  osculatorius ;  as  also  to  the  con- 
strictor of  the  upper  eyelid,  which  rises 
from  the  upper  apophysis  of  the  maxillary 
bone,  near  the  larger  canthns  of  the  eye, 
and  surrounds  the  eyelid  with  a  series  of 
circular  fibres:  this  is  called  orbicularis 
palpebrarum. 

ORBIC'ULATE,   or  ORBICULAR,  in 
botany,  an  epithet  for  a  leaf  whose  circum- 
ference is  circular,  or  which  has  its  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  diameters  equal. 
OR'BIT,  in  astronomy,  the  path  of  a 


planet  or  comet  in  its  course  round  the  sun : 
thus  the  earth's  orbit  is  the  curve  which, 
it  describes  in  its  annual  revolution,  and 
which  is  usually  called  the  ecliptic.  Mo- 
dern astronomers  consider  the  orbit  of 
every  planet  as  an  ellipse,  having  the  sun 
in  one  of  its  foci,  and  that  they  all  move  in 
these  ellipses  by  this  law,  that  a  radius 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sun  to  the 
centre  of  the  planet  always  describes  equal 

areas  in  equal  times. In  anatomy,  the 

two  cavities  under  the  forehead  in  which 
the  eyes  are  situated,  are  termed  orbits  f 
and  they  are  set  in  bony  sockets,  to  main- 
tain ana  defend  the  organ  of  sight  and  its 
adjacentparts. 

OR'CHESTRA,  the  space  in  theatres  be- 
tween the  stage  and  tbe  seats  of  the  spec- 
tators. It  was  appropriated  by  the  Greeks 
to  the  chorus  and  the  musicians,  by  the 
Romans  to  the  magistrates  and  senators, 
and  by  the  moderns  to  the  musicians.  The 
word  is  also  used  to  denote  ihr  w[\n\v  in- 
strumental band  performing  together  hi 
modern  concerts,  operas,  or  SMMM  inufic. 

ORCHID'EiE,  in  botany,  ohm  sc  of  the 
Orchis,  and  other  plants  that  mumble  it. 
The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  md  u  laced 
at  the  summit  of  the  stalk,  either  in  a  njitke, 
or  in  a  panicle.  The  flowers  of  the  th  lifer- 
ent species  are  remarkably  various  and  bin- 
rular  in  their  shape,  resembling  different 
kinds  of  animals  or  insects.  In  the  butter- 
fly orchis,  the  plant  has  ovate  bulbs,  taper- 
ing  to  a  point  at  the  base;  thick  fleshy 
fibres  proceed  above  them  from  the  base  of 
tbe  stem:  one  of  these  bulbs  is  always 
wrinkled  and  withered,  while  the  other  is 
plump  and  delicate :  the  first  is  the  parent 
of  the  stem  ;  the  second  is  the  offset,  from 
the  centre  of  which  the  stem  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year  is  destined  to  rise.  Such  are 
the  means  made  use  of  by  nature  not  only 
to  disseminate  plants,  but  to  enable  them 
to  change  their  place,  and  thus  to  draw  in 
fresh  nourishment. 

OR'CINE,  in  chemistry,  the  name  of  the 
colouring  principle  of  the  lichen  dealbatut; 
which,  after  various  preparations,  assumes 
a  fine  rich  violet  colour. 

ORDEAL,  an  ancient  mode  of  trial,  in 
which  an  appeal  was  made  to  Ood  to  ma- 
Btftyu,  the  tmlli,  hp  tVavinif  nature  to  its 
ordinary  course,  if  the  acruard  were  £Ullty; 
by  in  l  crpou  qr  r.  m  i  r*r!4\  i  f  iunui'c  u  t ,  This 
modo  of  afetributiDjf  justice   hi  <al 

cbargro  prevails,  during  <bfl  nun1  dip  ages, 
thmuuhdttT  almnat  the  whnlf  i>f  Bwope; 
and  ir  ii  sti!l  praetisfldifl  some  part*  of  the 
East  Lndn'v  In  England  it  exilled  from 
the  time  of  the  ConfeaaoT  in  that  of  ll.nry 
III.,  who  abolished  jt  by  iWlnrntHni :  vihile 
it  Jurtcil,  the  mora  popular  mode*  of  re- 
sorting to  if  ircre  thou  of  Jlre  [at  the  hot 
iron),  and  of  malrr ;  the  former  fnr  free- 
men and  pftiplo  nf  rant,  tbe  latter  fur  pea- 
8am*.  The  method,  of  admlniiteria %  the 
otdeai  br  fire*  in  Eujrbind,  *'aa  l]j  placing 
ntuc  rprf-hotploufjh-sSsftrfri  in  aline, at  cer- 
tain distances  from  raeb  other,  and  requir- 
ing the  person  accused  to  walk  o*it  them, 
barefoot  and  bliadftlld.     If  hia  fact  altvaya 
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alighted  in  the  spaces  between  the  shares, 
so  that  he  passed  over  them  unhurt,  his 
success  was  deemed  a  divine  assertion  of 
his  innocence ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
burnt,  the  disaster  was  an  oracular  proof  of 
his  guilt.  The  ordeal  by  water  was  of  two 
kinds ;  either  by  plunging  the  bare  arm  to 
the  elbow  in  boiling  water,  or  by  casting 
the  person  suspected  into  a  river  or  pond 
of  cold  water,  and  if  he  floated  without  an 
effort  to  Bwim,  it  was  an  evidence  of  guilt, 

but  if  he  sunk  he  was  acquitted. Ordeal 

by  combat,  was  when  the  person  accused  of 
murder  was  obliged  to  fight  the  next  re- 
lation, &c.  of  the  person  deceased.— Modes 
of  trial  so  liable  to  human  collusion,  and 
founded  upon  unwarranted  ideas  of  the 
divine  providence,  have  deservedly  passed 
away ;  but  the  fact  of  their  former  existence 
remains  attested  by  a  form  of  words  still 
required  to  be  used  by  a  person  arraigned 
for  trial.  8uch  a  one,  in  the  days  of  ordeals, 
had  it  in  his  choice  to  put  himself  upon  God 
and  his  country,  or  upon  God  alone.  In  the 
former  case,  he  professed  his  readiness  to 
abide  the  decision  of  a  jury ;  in  the  latter  he 
appealed  to  the  ordeal,  as  to  the  immediate 
judgment  of  God.  At  present,  the  prisoner, 
on  pleading  "  not  guilty,"  and  being  asked 
-  how  he  will  be  tried?"  a  question  which 
alludes  to  the  choice  formerly  allowed,  is 
always  to  answer,  "  By  God  and  the  coun- 
try;" so  that,  in  reality,  the  question  and 
reply  have  now  no  meaning. 

ORDER,  in  natural  history,  a  subdivision 
of  a  class,  which  is  itself  farther  divided 
into  genera,  as  these  are  into  species.  The 
orders  in  the  Linnsean  system  of  botany  are 
founded  on  the  number  of  styles  or  female 
organs.  They  are  all  expressed  by  a  single 
term,  which  is  of  Greek  etymology,  and  is 
significant  of  the  character  of  the  order  to 

which  it  is  applied. Order,  a  term  used 

in  astronomy,  and  applied  to  the  motion  of 
a  planet.  Planetary  bodies  are  said  to  go 
according  to  the  order  of  the  eigne,  when  the 
apparent  motion  is  direct,  proceeding  from 
Aries  to  Taurus,  thence  to  Gemini,  Ac. 
Their  apparent  motion  is  contrary  to  the 
order  of  eigne,  when  they  seem  to  go  back- 
wards from  Pisces  to  Aquarius,  Ac.—— 
The  word  order,  in  military  concerns,  is 
used  in  a  variety  of  senses ;  either  as  to  the 
disposition  and  arrangement  of  troops,  or 
in  that  of  command. 

ORDERS,  or  HOLT  OR'DERS,  denote 
the  character  and  office  peculiar  to  eccle- 
siastics, whereby  they  are  set  apart  for  the 
ministry.  Since  the  Reformation,  there  are 
three  orders  of  the  clergy  acknowledged, 
namely,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons; 
whence  the  phrase,  "to  be  in  orders,"  is 
the  same  as  to  be  of  the  clerical  order.—— 
Religioue  Ordere,  associations,  or  societies 
of  monastics,  bound  to  lead  strict  and  de- 
votional lives,  according  to  the  prescribed 
rules  of  their  respective  communities.  An 
order,  in  fact,  consists  in  the  rules  to  be 
observed  by  those  who  enter  it ;  thus  some 
orders  are  more  austere  than  others,  and 
one  order  dresses  in  white,  while  another  is 
habited  in  gray  or  black :  and  synonymous 


with    the   expression,  "the  order  of  8t. 

Prhhiip,"  iwt  "iJjc  rule  of  8t.  Francis." 

Military  Ordm  m  societies  established 
by  |.m..i--,  iln-  n.li.rs  of  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  put  iculnr  badges,  and  consist 
of  pi-mm*  wln>  hnvf  .  I  .me  particular  service 
to  ihc  priurc  and  Plate,  or  who  enjoy,  by 
the  priviU-ip-*  i>f  binh,  the  highest  dis- 
tin  Hi Aic,  They  originated 
from  tLe  institution*  of  chivalry  and  the 
ecclesiastical  corporations,  and  were,  in  the 
beginning,  fraternities  of  men,  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  particular  duties  enjoined  by  the 
law  Ui  liuuour,  uiiitcU  for  the  performance 
of  patriotic  or  Christian  purposes.  Free 
birth  and  an  irreproachable  life  were  the 
conditions  of  admission.  During  the  time 
of  the  crusades  numerous  military  orders 
arose,  and  were  an  example  for  all  future 
orders.  The  oldest  of  the  religions  military 
orders  is  that  of  8t.  John  of  Jerusalem ;  and 
on  their  model  the  secular  military  orders 
were  formed  in  later  times,  which  united 
religious  with  military  exercises.  But  the 
original  pious  object  of  these  orders  was 
changed,  and  they  acquired  by  degrees  their 

present  character. Ordere,  in  law,  rules 

made  by  the  court  in  causes  there  depend- 
ing. These  orders  are  made  by  different 
courts,  as  the  Chancery,  King's  Bench,  Ac. ; 
and  also,  on  particular  occasions,  orders  are 

made  by  magistrates  at  the  Sessions. 

Ordere,  in  architecture.    [See  Abchitbc- 

TURK.] 

OR'DINART,  in  general  signifies  com- 
mon, or  uenal ;.  thus  an  ambassador  or  envoy 
in  ordinary,  is  one  sent  to  reside  constantly 
at  some  foreign  court,  in  order  to  preserve 
a  good  understanding,  and  watch  over  the 
interest  of  his  own  nation.  This  term  is 
also  applied  to  several  officers  in  the  royal 
household,  who  attend  on  common  occa- 
sions, as  "  a  physician  or  chaplain  in  ordi- 
nary."  Ordinary,  in  the  common  and 

canon  law,  one  who  has  ordinary  or  imme- 
diate jurisdiction.  In  which  sense,  arch- 
deacons are  ordinaries  ;  though  the  appel- 
lation is  more  frequently  given  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  has  the  ordinary 

ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. The  ordinary 

of  Newgate  is  a  clergyman  who  is  attendant 
in  ordinary  upon  the  prisoners  in  that  gaol, 
preaches  and  reads  prayers  in  the  chapel, 
and  attends  and  prays  with   condemned 

malefactors  at  the  place  of  execution. 

Ordinary,  in  heraldry,  is  that  sort  of  charge 
in  court  armour  which  is  proper  to  the  ait, 
and  in  ordinary  use  therein,  in  distinction 
from  common  charges,  which  it  has  in  com- 
mon with  other  arts. The  word  ordinary 

is  also  applied  to  designate  a  dinner  at  any 
inn  or  place  of  entertainment,  where  each 
person  pays  a  certain  fixed  price  for  his 
meal. 

ORDINATION,  the  conferring  holy  or- 
ders, or  initiating  a  person  into  the  priest- 
hood. In  the  church  of  England  the  first 
thing  necessary  on  application  for  holy  or- 
ders, is  the  possession  of  a  title;  that  is, 
a  sort  of  assurance  from  a  rector  to  the 
bishop,  that,  provided  the  latter  finds  the 
party  fit  to  be  ordained,  the  former  will 
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take  him  Cor  his  curate,  with  a  stated  sa- 
lary. The  candidate  is  then  examined  by 
the  bishop,  or  his  chaplain,  respecting  both 
his  faith  and  his  erudition  t  and  various 
certificates  are  necessary,  particularly  one 
signed  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  in 
which  he  has  resided  during  a  given  time. 
Subscription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  is 
required,  and  a  clerk  must  have  attained 
his  twenty-third  year  before  he  can  be  or- 
dained a  deacon  i  and   his  twenty-fourth 

to  receive  priest's  orders. The  ceremony 

of  ordination  is  performed  by  the  bishop  by 
the  imposition  of  hands  on  the  person  to 
be  ordained.  In  the  English  church,  and 
in  most  Protestant  countries  where  the 
church  is  connected  with  the  state,  ordina- 
tion is  a  requisite  to  preaching;  but  in 
some  sects  ordination  is  not  considered  ne- 
cessarv  for  that  purpose,  although  it  is  con- 
sidered proper  previous  to  .the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments  by  the  preacher. 

In  the  presbyterian  and  congregational 
churches,  ordination  means  the  act  of  set- 
tliug  or  establishing  a  licensed  preacher 
over  a  congregation  with  pastoral  charge 
and  authority ;  or  the  act  of  conferring  on 
a  clergyman  the  powers  of  a  settled  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel,  without  the  charge  of  a 
particular  church,  but  with  general  powers 
wherever  he  may  be  called  to  officiate. 
ORDINANCE,  in  law,  a  temporary  act  of 

Earliament,  not  introducing  any  new  law, 
ut  founded  on  some  act  formerly  made ; 
consequently,  such  ordinances  might  be 
altered  by  subsequent  ones. 

OR'DINATE,  in  geometry  and  conic  sec- 
tions, a  line  drawn  from  any  point  of  the 
circumference  of  an  ellipsis  or  other  conic 
section,  perpendicularly  across  the  axis  to 

the    other  side. Ordinate*  of  a   curve, 

right  lines  parallel  to  each  other,  termi- 
nated by  the  curve,  and  bisected  by  a  right 
line  called  the  diameter. 

ORD'NANCE,  a  general  name  for  artil- 
lery of  every  description. Ordnance  Of- 
fice, or  Board  of  Ordnance,  an  office  kept 
within  the  Tower  of  London,  which  super- 
intends' and  disposes  of  all  the  arms,  in- 
struments, and  utensils  of  war,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  in  all  the  magazines,  garrisons, 
and  forts  in  Great  Britain.  The  Board 
of  Ordnance  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
branches,  the  civil  and  the  military ;  the 
latter  being  subordinate  to,  and  under  the 
authority  of  the  former. Ordnance  De- 
benture*, bills  issued  by  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance on  the  treasurer  of  that  office  for 
the  payment  of  storeB,  &c. 

ORES,  a  general  name  for  metals  in  an 
unrefined  state,  as  they  are  dug  out  of  the 
earth,  where  they  are  found  in  the  four  fol- 
lowing states  s  namely,  I. pure;  that  is,  by 
themselves,  in  a  pure  metallic  state,  or  as 
alloys,  in  combination  with  other  metals ; 
2.  as  eulphurett,  or  in  combination  with  sul- 
phur ;  3.  as  oxydet,  or  in  combination  with 
oxygen  ;  and  4.  as  ealtt,  that  is,  in  combi- 
nation with  acids.  After  the  metallic  ores 
are  drawn  from  the  mine,  they  in  general 
go  through  several  processes  before  they  are 
in  a  state  fit  for  use.    Some  are  first  washed 


in  ruTisiJFig  water,  to  rlenn  them  from 
loose,  earthy  particles:  they  an?  thru  piled 
together  with  combu»iibse  tubttam-o*.  And 
burned,  nr  routed,  fur  the  purport  of  rid- 
ding thesi  of  she  au.[|jhor"OT  arsenic  with 
Which  they  may  happen  to  bfl  combined, 
and  whkh  fw*  fmm  \hcm  in  a  rtate  of 
fume  and  smoke.  Thus  having  been  Freed 
from  tnijvuritirii,  ilu'j  undergo  the  Mention 
of  melting,  in  furnaces  etmstrucleo  scco rd- 
ing  fci  ifcfi  nature  of  the  respective  ninals, 
or  the  men  to  which  they  are  subsoquc  n  try 
applied.  Some  melt  readily  of  themselves  ; 
where  in  niters  are  bo  intractable,  tliat  they 
reqnin:  the  sfawtanef  trf  various  fltue*  be- 
fore c !>■•-.  Hi,] I  yield  the  metal.  Auayers 
therefore  d  i  f  Un'irui  ■  h  uti'i  into  fiwiblc"  re- 
fract* if\,  tiuii  iumniile.  Ttrnse  nre  called 
futibU  which,  cither  hy  means  of  a  mo- 
derate nre  only,  or  by  aauuig  »  lit  men- 
struum to  them,  melt  easily,  so  as  to  afford 
the  metal  or  semi-metal  contained  in  them. 
The  refractory  ores  are  those  which  require 
a  very  strong  and  lasting  action  of  the  fire, 
and  the  addition  of  proper  fluxes,  before 
they  will  melt.  The  substances  naturally 
combined  with  metals,  which  mask  their 
metallic  characters,  are  chiefly  oxygen, 
chlorine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  selenium, 
arsenic,  water,  and  carbonic  acid.  But 
some  metals,  as  gold,  silver,  and  platinum, 
often  occur  in  the  metallic  state,  either 
alone,  or  forming  native  alloys  by  being  in 
combination  with  other  metals.  [See  Mb- 
tals,  Mines,  &c] 

OR'GAN,  an  instrument  designed  for  the 
production  of  some  certain  action  or  opera- 
tion ;  in  which  sense,  the  mechanic  powers, 
machines,  and  even  the  veins,  arteries, 
nerves,  muscles,  and  bones  of  the  human 
body  may  be  called  organs.  The  organ*  of 
tenee  are  those  parts  of  the  boay  by  which 
we  receive  the  impressions  or  ideas  of  exter- 
nal objects :  thus,  the  ears  are  the  organs 
of  hearing;  the  nerves  are  the  organs  of 
perception  nrH  -i«— »«'".-  -  — *  *hr  torrue 

is  the  organ  of  iwecfc What  is  meant 

by  "  <>ru,iiijjc  wurld"  comprises  th<?  uDJuial 
an.J  v,i;.,  ■  ,,i  :.  |.„...:|  ..„,„.  Muit-lI-  sre  not 
org**  Iem  bodies.  The  tarUmi  pmdstioni  of 
organised  being,  (ruin  man,  through  all  the 
inferior  animal*,,  d-ji*  u  Lq  the  Diuit  humble 
pin nt  That  jti-uwp,  fu.ru  ith  a  most  curious 
and  m  r  i;re*  tine;  subject  of  ntlidj. 

l)Kfl*AN,  ib  uiuRic,  a  wind  LDStniincnt,  of 
aneifiit  inventjeiu,  blown  by  hfltime,  and 
containing  numerous  pipei  of  vviou*  kinds 
and  dimensions,  which,  (for  Us  ■okmiiJry, 
gratideiu\  and  rich  vulutnc  of  tunc,  i*  u«m:u- 
fiariy  fitted  for  the  purpurea  fur  which  it  is 

i nly    employed,      Urpaon  are    SuinC- 

csof  aii  iiiijjjcn^tsiac,  at- Jerome  men- 
tion* en  organ  »nh  twelve  pair  of  utllutvg, 
which  uiijrht  he  heard  a!  the  distance  of  a 
thousand  paces,  or  a  AQBj  .and  another  at 
Jeruank-ni,  which  might  be  heard  as  The 
Mo 1 1 ;t t  afolivaa.  TLeur^Miiij  rb*  cathedral 
Church  at  I  I  in.  in  GeTBUUH,  is  uid  to  he  M 
feet  hi kI*  ami  28  hmsd*  it*  largest  pi)^  bring  i 
13  iv.ili.e-a  i]i  diameter,  and  it  luting  aixtttiu  I 
pair  .ii  bellow*,— Tee  Qreaka  cnLJcd  ihc  or- 
gan vrpatua,  to  indicate  instrumental  mu> 
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sic,  which,  by  uniting  several  pipes,  imitated 
several  voices ;  and  to  distinguish  the  organ 
from  other  musical  instruments,  the  Ro- 
mans called  it  organnm  pneumaticum,  an 
instrument  of  air.  By  comparing  differ- 
ent authorities,  we  should  conclude  that 
its  introduction  into  Christian  churches 
took  place  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  it  became  very  general  in  Eng- 
land in  subsequent  times;  but  during  the 
civil  wars  they  were  not  only  removed  from 
the  churches,  but  were  so  generally  repro- 
bated, that,  at  the  Restoration,  there  could 
scarcely  be  found  either  organists,  organ- 
builders,  or  singers. 

ORGAN'IC  REMAINS',  an  appellation 
given  to  all  those  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances which  have  been  dug  out  of  the 
earth  in  a  mineralized  state.  Modern  in- 
vestigations have  brought  these  remains  to 
light,  as  existing  in  the  greatest  variety  of 
forms,  in  immense  quantity,  and  with  the 
widest  possible  distribution.  The  lowest 
and  most  level  parts  of  the  earth,  when  pe- 
netrated to  a  very  great  depth,  exhibit  strata 
containing  innumerable  marine  produc- 
tions. Similar  formations  compose  mils,  and 
even  mountains,  in  which  the  shells  are  so 
numerous  as  to  constitute  the  main  body 
of  the  rock ;  and  they  are  often  in  such  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  that  the  small- 
est of  them  retain  their  most  delicate  pro- 
cesses. Almost  every  part  of  the  globe  pre- 
sents the  same  phenomenon ;  and,  what  ia 
at  length  perfectly  established  respecting 
these  productions,  they  differ  in  specific, 
and  often  in  generic  resemblances,  from  the 
shells  of  the  present  day;  and  the  differ- 
ences between  the  extinct  and  living  shells 
increase  in  proportion  as  we  descend 
through  the  successive  series  of  deposits 
that  overspread  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  very  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  science  of  geology  through  the  me- 
dium of  geographical  discoveries;  for  we 
find  certain  families  of  animals  pervading 
strata  of  every  age,  and  possessing  the  same 
generic  forms  which  are  to  be  found  among 
existing  animals.  There  are,  however,  other 
families,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  which 
are  confined  to  particular  formations,  where 
whole  groups  of  these  have  been  annihi- 
lated, and  nave  been  replaced  by  others 
bearing  widely  different  characters.  Many 
controversies  have  arisen,  whether  species 
have  existed  since  the  first  formation  of 
animals,  or  whether  they  were  more  simply 
formed  at  first,  and  have  gradually  improved 
by  reproduction,  and  assumed  more  en- 
larged and  more  perfect  forms,  with  new 
specific  distinctions.  On  this  subject  Mr. 
Lyell  thus  expresses  himself— and  the  ob- 
servation is  so  rational  and  convincing,  that 
we  readily  adopt  his  opinion — "that  species 
have  a  real  existence  in  nature,  and  that 
each  was  endowed,  at  the  time  of  its  crea- 
tion, with  the  attributes  and  organisation  by 
which  it  is  now  distinguished."  As  respects 
vegetable  remains  n  a  fossil  state,  subter- 
ranean collections  of  bitumenized  wood,  and 
other  vegetable  matter,  are  found  at  various 


depths  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Can- 
nel  coal,  as  well  as  anthracite,  frequently 
exhibits' traces  of  ligneous  texture  in  its 
substance,  which  could  have  been  derived 
only  from  wood.  The  argillaceous  iron- 
stone and  slates  that  accompany  coal,  con- 
tain, with  remains  of  many  other  unknown 
vegetables,  parts  of  various  cryptogamous 
plants,  the  recent  analogies  of  which  are 
found  only  in  tropical  regions.  But  we  can- 
not pursue  a  subject  so  comprehensive  in 
its  range  without  trespassing  far  too  much 
on  the  prescribed  limits  of  our  work ;  and 
conclude  with  this  general  remark— that 
the  discovery  of  animals  peculiar  to  certain 
formations,  and  the  general  agreement  with 
each  other  of  the  fossils  of  the  same  forma- 
tions, have  led  to  the  belief  that  these  seve- 
ral formations  were  the  consequences  of 
successive  changes  effected  on  the  earth's 
surface ;  and  that  the  contained  fossils  are 
the  preserved  remains  of  the  several  crea- 
tions which  had  been  successively  formed 
to  accord  with  the  state  of  our  planet  under 
its  several  changes.  [See  Gbolooy,  Fos- 
sils, &c] 

ORGANIZATION,  the  act  of  forming 
or  arranging  the  parts  of  a  compound  or 
complex  body  in  a  suitable  manner  for  use 
or  service.  Also  the  act  of  distributing  into 
suitable  divisions  and  appointing  the  proper 
officers,  as  an  army  or  a  government. 

ORGANOLOGY,  an  interesting  branch 
of  physiology  which  specially  treats  of  the 
different  organs  of  animals,  but  more  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  human  species. 

OR'GIA,  in  antiquity,  feasts  and  sacrifi- 
ces performed  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  insti- 
tuted by  Orpheus,  and  chiefly  celebrated  on 
the  mountains  by  wild,  distracted  women, 
called  6a«A#.— These  feasts  were  held  in 
the  night:  hence  the  term,  "nocturnal  or- 
gies."   [See  Bacchanalia.] 

OR'GUES,  in  the  military  art,  a  machine 
composed  of  several  musket  barrels  united, 
by  means  of  which  several  explosions  are 
made  at  once,  to  defend  breaches.  Also, 
long  thick  pieces  of  timber,  pointed  and 
shod  with  iron,  and  hung  over  a  gateway, 
to  be  let  down  in  case  of  attack. 

OR'ICHALCH,  or  ORICHAL'CUM,  in 
antiquity,  m  metallic  substance  resembling 
gold  in  colour,  but  very  inferior  in  value.  It 
was  known  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  5 
and  though  it  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute, 
with  philosophers  and  others,  what  this 
metal  could  be,  or  how  it  was  procured  or 
made,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  either 
the  same  kind  of  composition  as  our  brass, 
or  a  mixed  metal  very  analogous  to  it. 

O'RIBNT,  in  geography  and  astronomy, 
the  east,  or  eastern  point  of  the  horizon ; 
thus  called,  because  it  is  the  point  where 
the  sun  rises.  Hence  the  equinoctial  orient 
is  used  for  that  point  of  the  horizon  where 
the  sun  rises,  when  he  is  in  the  equator,  or 
enters  the  signs  of  Aries  and  Libra ;  the 
aetival  orient  is  the  point  wherein  the  sun 
rises  in  the  middle  of  summer,  when  the 
days  are  longest;  and  the  hibernal  orient, 
the  point  where  the  sun  rises  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  when  the  days  are  shortest. 
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ORIENTALS,  the  satires  or  inhabitants 
of  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
common  to  give  this  appellation  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Asia  from  the  Hellespont  and 

Mediterranean  to  Japan An  orientahtm, 

is  an  idiom  of  the  eastern  languages. An 

orientalut,  one  versed  in  the  eastern  Ian- 
guages  and  literature. 

OR'IGENISTS.iu  the  history  of  the 
church,  followers  of  Origen  of  Alexandria, 
a  celebrated  Christian  father,  who  held  that 
the  souls  of  men  have  a  pre-existent  state ; 
that  they  are  holy  intelligences,  and  sin 
before  they  are  umted  to  the  body,  &c. 

ORIL'LON,  in  fortification,  a  round  mass 
of  earth  faced  with  a  wall,  raised  on  the 
shoulder  of  those  bastions  that  have  case- 
mates to  cover  the  cannon  of  the  retired 
flank. 

OEI'ON,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation 
of  the  southern  hemisphere;  consisting  of 
thirty -seven  stars,  according  to  Ptolemy; 
of  sixty-two,  according  to  Tycho;  and  of 
eighty  in  the  Britannic  catalogue. 

ORLE,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  forming 
a  border  or  selvage  within  the  shield,  at 
some  distance  from  the  edges. 

OR'IFLAMME.the  old  royal  standard  of 
France,  originally  the  church  banner  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis.  It  was  a  piece  of  red 
taffeta  fixed  on  a  golden  spear,  in  the  form 
of  a  banner,  and  cut  into  three  points,  each 
of  which  was  adorned  with  a  tassel  of  green 
silk. 

(XRIOLE,  in  ornithology,  a  beautiful 
bird,  of  which  there  are  several  species, 
well  known  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica by  the  richness  of  their  plumage  and 
the  peculiar  form  of  their  nests. 

OR'LOP,  in  a  ship  of  war,  a  platform  of 
planks  laid  over  the  beams  in  the  hold,  on 
which  the  cables  are  usually  coiled.  It 
contains  also  sail-rooms,  carpenters'  cabins 
and  other  apartments. 

ORNITHOL'OGT,  that  branch  of  natu- 
ral history  which  treats  of  birds,  describing 
their  structure,  form,  habits,  manners,  and 
other  characteristic  properties.  Those  who 
are  skilled  in  this  study  are  termed  ami- 
tkologitts. — The  symmetry  and  beauty  dis- 
played in  the  graceful  forms  and  varied  co- 
lours of  the  feathered  tribe,  and  the  won- 
derful adaptation  of  their  structure  to  their 
peculiar  habits  and  modes  of  living,  strike 
the  most  casual  and  inattentive  observer  of 
nature's  works.  Every  part  of  their  frame 
is  formed  for  lightness  and  buoyancy :  their 
bodies  are  covered  with  a  soft  and  delicate 
plumage,  admirably  calculated  to  protect 
them  from  cold  and  moisture;  their  wings, 
although  of  the  lightest  materials,  are  fur- 
nished with  muscles  of  such  power  as  to 
strike  the  air  with  great  force,  and  to  im- 
pel their  bodies  forward  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  whilst  the  tail  acts  as  a  rudder,  by 
which  their  course  can  be  directed  at 
pleasure.  And  their  internal  structure  is 
in  perfect  consonance  with  those  external 

Eeculiarities.  The  voice  of  birds  is  a  pecu- 
ar  gift  of  nature,  by  which  the  greater 
part  are  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of 
the  animal  creation.    At  the  bifurcation  of 


the  windpipe  is  a  glottis  supplied  with  ap- 
propriate muscles,  called  the  lower  or  in- 
ferior larynx:  it  is  here  that  the  voice  is 
formed;  the  vast  body  of  air  contained  in 
the  air-cells  contributes  to  the  force,  and 
the  windpipe,  by  its  form  and  movements, 
to  the  modification  of  the  voice.  The  gift 
of  song  is  given  to  the  male  birds  only,  and 
their  notes  are  mostly  an  expression  of 
love ;  hence  they  are  heard  singing  chiefly 
at  the  time  of  pairing.  To  no  other  crea- 
ture have  such  various  tones  been  granted 
for  giving  utterance  to  different  feelings; 
hunger,  fear,  the  dread  of  imminent  danger, 
desire  for  society,  or  longing  for  his  mate, 
&c,  are  expressed  by  a  variety  of  notes, 
which  make  a  language  intelligible  not  only 
to  birds  of  the  same  species,  but  also  to 
the  other  tribes.  Almost  all  birds  incubate, 
or  hatch  their  eggs,  by  keeping  them  at  a 
uniform  temperature  by  brooding  over 
them ;  and  before  laying,  they  are  directed 
by  instinct  to  the  operation  of  building  a 
nest  or  habitation  for  their  young;  many 
of  which  are  constructed  with  such  ex- 
quisite skill  as  to  exceed  the  utmost  ex- 
ertion of  human  ingenuity  to  imitate  them. 
How  assiduously  is  the  work  of  incubation 
performed !  With  what  parental  care  and 
tenderness  are  the  young  watched  over  and 
protected,  till  they  are  gradually  taught  to 
fly,  and  become  qualified  to  provide  for 
themselves  !  The  whole  economy  of  birds, 
indeed,  is  calculated  to  excite  our  wonder, 
and  to  fill  our  minds  with  admiration. — 
Birds,  although  the  most  marked  of  all  the 
classes  of  animals,  resemble  each  other  so 
closely  in  their  specific  character,  that  their 
subdivision  iB  extremely  difficult.  In  the 
Linnsean  system  they  are  arranged,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  their  bills,  into  six  orders, 
viz.  1.  Aecipitrtt,  as  eagles,  vultures,  and 
hawks.  These  are  a  rapacious  tribe,  feeding 
on  carcasses,  however  putrid,  but,  unless 

Eressed  with  hunger,  seldom  attacking 
ving  animals:  they  are  bold,  gregarious, 
fly  slowly,  unless  when  very  high  in  the  air ; 
and  they  have  an  exquisite  sense  of  smell. 

2.  Pica,  as  crows,  jackdaws,  parrrots,  Ac. 
These  live  in  pairs ;  nave  their  nests  in  trees, 
and  the  male  feeds  his  mate  while  she  is  sit- 
ting: their  food  is  various  filthy  substances. 

3.  Aneeret,  as  ducks,  geese,  swans,  gulls,  &c. 
These  are  frequently  polygamous :  the  mo- 
ther takes  little  care  in  providing  for  their 
young :  they  build  their  nest  mostly  on  the 
ground :  their  food  fish,  frogs,  worms,  and 
aquatic  plants.  4.  Grallm,  as  herons,  wood- 
cocks, ostriches,  Ac.  These  have  their  nest 
on  the  ground :  they  live  on  marsh  animal- 
cules :  their  legs  are  naked  above  the  knees ; 
5.  Galliiut,  as  peacocks,  pheasants,  turkies, 
common  fowls,  &c  The  food  of  these  birds 
consists  of  grain  and  seeds,  which  they 
scratch  from  the  ground  and  macerate  in  the 
crop :  they  make  their  nest  on  the  ground 
with  very  little  care:  they  are  polygamous, 
and  fond  of  rolling  in  the  dust.  6.  Paueree, 
including  sparrows,  larks,  swallows,  &c. 
This  order  is  divided  into  the  pure,  or  such 
as  feed  on  grain ;  and  the  impure,  or  those 
that  live  on  insects.    They  live  chiefly  in 
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trees  and  hedges ;  are  monogamous,  vocal, 
and  feed  their  young  by  throating  the  food 
down  tbeir  throats. 

OROGRAPHY,  or  OROL'OGY,  the 
science  which  describes  mountains,  with 
regard  to  their  height  and  form,  their  chains, 
branches,  &c.  The  method  of  measuring 
the  heights  of  mountains  was  formerly  by 
trigonometrical  survey;  but  in  modern 
times  it  has  been  usual  to  ascertain  their 
heights  by  barometrical  observation,  as 
being  much  more  convenient,  and  suffi- 
ciently correct  for  all  practical  purposes. 
That  branch  of  geology,  which  investi- 
gates the  materials  of  which  mountains  are 
composed,  is  denominated  oryetology. 

ORNTJS,  in  botany,  a  species  of  the 
fravinut,  or  ash  tree,  which,  produces  the 


OB'PHAN,  a  fatherless  child  or  minor; 
or  one  that  is  deprived  both  of  father  and 
mother.  The  lord- chancellor  is  the  general 
guardian  of  all  orphans  and  minors  through- 
out the  realm.— In  London  the  lord-mayor 
and  aldermen  have  the  custody  of  the  or- 


phans of  deceased  freemen,  and  also  the 
keeping  of  their  land*  and  goods :  accord- 
ingly, the  executors  or  administrators  of 


freemen  leaving  such  orphans,  are  to  ex- 
hibit inventories  of  the  eBtate  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  give  security  to  the  chamber- 
lain of  London  for  the  orphan's  part. 

ORPHEUS,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  of 
a  fish  caught  in  the  Archipelago.  It  is  of  a 
broad  and  flat  figure,  and  of  a  fine  purple 
colour ;  its  eyes  are  large  and  prominent,  its 
teeth  serrated,  and  it  has  only  one  fin  on 
the  back.  This  was  the  fish  anciently  so 
named ;  but  by  the  modern  Greeks,  a  fish 
of  the  Sparus  species  has  received  the  name 
of  Orpheus,  and  is  much  esteemed  by  them 
as  food. 

OR'PIMENT,  or  SUL'PHURET  OF 
AR'SENIC,  a  mineral  powder  composed  of 
sulphur  and  arsenic,  sometimes  artificially 
produced,  but  found  also  native,  and  con- 
stituting one  of  the  ores  of  arsenic.  It  is 
of  two  kinds,  red  and  yellow.  The  native 
orpiment  appears  in  brilliant,  gold-like 
masses  of  various  sizes,  flexible,  soft  to  the 
touch  like  talc,  and  sparkling  when  broken. 
The  red  orpiment  is  called  realgar.  When 
crystalized  in  bright  needles,  it  is  called 
ruby  of  artenic. 

OR'RERY,  a  curious  machine  for  repre- 
senting the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
so  called  because  one,  copied  from  the  ori- 
ginal invention  of  a  Mr.  George  Graham, 
was  first  made  for  the  earl  of  Orrery.  It  con- 
sists of  representations  of  the  planets,  and 
of  the  zodiac,  and  other  lines  imagined  by 
astronomers.  By  means  of  an  orrery,  per- 
sons who  have  not  leisure  to  study  astro- 
nomy may,  in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  obtain 
a  competent  knowledge  of  several  of  the 
celestial  phenomena,  and  the  motion  of  the 
earth ;  its  principal  use  being  to  render  the 
theory  of  the  earth  and  moon  intelligible, 
and  to  make  evident  to  the  senses  the  causes 
of  those  appearances  that  depend  on  the 
annual  or  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  and 
the  monthly  revolutions  of  the  moon.— — 


Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce 
what  are  called  transparent  orreriei,  by 
means  of  the  magic  lantern;  but  they  are, 
at  best,  a  very  imperfect  substitute  for  the 
mechanical  apparatus  we  are  describing. 
The  orrery  is  sometimes  called  a  planet- 
arium; but  there  is  this  difference  between 
them,  that  a  planetarium  exhibits  by  wheel- 
work  the  periodic  or  tropical  revolutions  of 
the  primary  planets  round  the  sun,  whereas 
the  orrery  gives  besides  the  revolutions  of 
the  primary  planets,  the  revolutions  of  some 
or  all  of  the  secondaries,  and  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  together  with  the  moon's  anoma- 
listic revolution,  and  her  revolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  nodes. 
Hence  the  orrery,  when  constructed  on  its 
most  comprehensive  plan,  may  be  said  to 
comprise  within  itself  the  planetarium,  the 
tellarium,  the  lunarium,  and  the  machine 
for  Jupiter's  satellites. 

ORRIS  ROOT,  the  root  of  a  white- 
flowering  species  of  iris,  the  Iri*  Floren- 
Una,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is 
exported  from  the  Mediterranean  in  consi- 
dernhleqii-Ti^f-v-.  nnil  pwrng  other  uses  is 
en,:.  •  I  in  the  m«umfn  ir-pow- 

de«  '  ■  ii-n.iT  it  i-..uiULiuiiL'bii:  1 1-  ■  mbling 
that  r,t  violet*. 

uftrilOJtimM 'ICS,  In  mention,  the 
art  of  tailing  on  the  are  of  a  gftal    ircle. 

OKTIHm;  iL.tt'HY, that  part..!  -ammar 
which  teAchd  iLn  culture  m:  i  ^, .  xties  of 
let  rem,  mid  the  proper  spcilanR  or  writing 
of  HfTiEn,  A  Correct  vroHiiiwi. :h, i n  ..f  words 

is  orthoepy. ^In  feomclry^  the  art  of  draw- 

injt  at  Hlioanimt:  e  Ii  i  •  fi.rc  ni,',.i  plnti  of  any 
object,  and  uf  i!s-|irr»tiji«  lite  height ■  or  ele- 
vaimtifc  ntf  {-nch  part,  so  calk-d  rrtim  its  de- 
tenntjii]]tr  thiuc«,  bj  V+tpw]  iculr.r  lines  fall- 
ing an  Djt-  pfftot!i,ctncfiI  plikii. lit  archi- 
tect ii  i  ■■,  i  hi'  i-lc*  ral  ujii  iir  rt'pJrenL-iiUon  of  the 
front  of  a  building. The  internal  ortho- 
graphy, called  also  a  tection,  is  a  delineation 
of  a  building,  such  as  it  would  appear  if  the 
external  wall  were  removed. -In  perspec- 
tive, the  right  side  of  any  plane,  t.  e.  the 
side  or  plane  that  lies  parallel  to  a  straight 
line  which  may  be  imagined  to  pass  through 
the  outward  convex  points  of  the  eyes,  con- 
tinued to  a  convenient  length. In  forti- 
fication, the  profile  or  representation  of  a 
work  in  all  its  parts,  as  they  would  appear 
if  perpendicularly  cut  from  top  to  bottom. 

Orthographic  Projection  of  the  Sphere, 

is  that  projection  which  is  made  upon  a 
plane  passing  through  the  middle  of  the 
sphere,  by  an  eye  placed  vertically  at  an 
infinite  distance. 

ORTIVE,  in  astronomy,  rising,  or  eas- 
tern. The  ortive  amplitude  of  a  planet  Is  an 
arc  of  the  horizon  intercepted  between  the 
point  where  a  star  rises,  and  the  east  point 
of  the  horizon,  the  point  where  the  horizon 
and  equator  intersect. 

OR'TOLAN  {emberisa  hortulana),  in  or- 
nithology, a  bird  about  the  size  of  a  lark, 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  gastronomy, 
which  visits  England  previous  to  the  severe 
weather  of  winter.  It  appears  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  miliaria  of  Varro,  which  was 
sold  at  such  enormous  prices  to  the  epi- 
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cures  [if  Itouie*  Tlteir  fle»h  ii  taid  to  be 
c*1r?wly  delicate,  but  ao  rich  aa  noon  to 
puLiRtB  the  appetite,  Tlir  nr^ilAli  is  yellow 
ou  the  thrunt  and  round  the  e?ea;  the 
breaat  and  Wtlj  arc  fed;  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  bod  v  brown,  tufted  frith  black, 
OG*CTOti J«05Y.  LliM  branch  of  mine- 
rAluay  which  haa  fur  iLt  uhjuiil  the  cJjuj&Ui' 
cation  of  tuim-nila  according  to  Well  aicer- 
i  allied  cliaracteri,  And  under  appropriate 
deimmEnAtkina. 

ORVCH >t ,  KAl'II  Y.  ui- iiRTI TOl.  *  1! ;  V. 
thAi  tMWi  uf  natural  hiatoty  which  treat a  of 
foaaihi, 

OSCILLATION,  the  motion  of  a  pa* 
pcllcd  body,  u  a  pend  ul  um,  *  lieu  ri'*1  rallied 
Hi  ri^bi  aujJc*  to  the  dii eclion  of  force ;  I  he 
body, in  conaeqnenee,  AacendJ  iu  A  Curve, 
■  mil  ili^i.'i'Bding  bjr  it  a  own  accelerated 
Wi'qrhl,  riaci  martin  on  the  oppoaite  aide, 
remtiuuins  thia  opeillktion  titf  the  friction 
of  the  centre  and  the  ajf  hAfe  taken  awnj, 
or  received  the  original  force*  The  time  it 
Ihe  anmc  in  the  *nilift  pendulum,  whutcvi-T 
he  the  len.jrtli  of  the  <i*cil!iutKm(  but  in  pen- 
•  luUiius  nt  diuerent  length*  the  tunc  it  aa 
the  *qunrC  root  nf  the  length:  thua,  a  p?n- 
tluhiiu  uf  3r3  mehea  eibtAtc*  hut  a  aixtliof 

the  time  M  one  of  win   inchea,- vJjtJji  of 

lUritlvHu*  ia  a  rieht  line  pAiaiug  through 
the  point  of  n!ipen*ioo  parallel  to  the  Iwifi- 
r.[>n.— — ~Crnlve  nf  navi! taint*  \,t  thg,t  point  in 
a  Tin  rutin  17  body  in  winch,  if  all  the  matter 
of  the  body  were  collected  into  it,  the  vibra- 
tiom  would  be  performed  tu  the  aarao  tune 
aa  before^ 

OSCl'NES,  in  antiquity,  an  appellation 
given  by  the  Humani  to  thosa  bin!*  whoaa 
'■'I'-'i'HL'  and  note*  were  regarded  Aa 
omena  and  predietjoua.  Of  tbit  tort  net* 
epowa,  oh-a,  Jbyb,  nwla,  wciti,  &□. 

OSCliaPHU'RIA,  in  antiquity,  an  Alb*!- 
niAij  IH<t*ul  instituted  ill  honour  uf  The- 
aeiia,  for  hia  benicea  In  bia  country  in  de- 
ll trnyjug  (he  Minotaur, The  (hchnjthunu 

Arc  Buppo&ed  by  luinc  to  have  been  inatj- 
tui«'d  in  honour  nf  MinerVa  and  Ih'nvliu*, 
who  aaaiated  Tbeacua  in  hia  fUterpriae, 
Othera  imagine  they  were  in  honour  of 
IJpcchuB  and  AHftJtne. 

OSCULATION,  in  gettawtry,  the  eon- 
tact  between  any  ritun  curve  anil  iti  oten- 
later?  circle,  that  is,  a  eijrcle  of  the  aaoie 
cnr»iixurc  with  the  tiFeu  eurfeF 

OS'MAZOMIjj  111  clmiijiiti-y;  a  pccuUaf 
wiliBLujurft,  or  animal  principle  obtained 
from  tnuaculer  ftbn?,  by  cvapurutiou  and  the 
aid  orpnri:  rdcohnL. 

OSAlfUM,  n  metal  not  long  tincc  dii- 
Cincred,  (J  n  dark  nrav  colour,  imd  con- 
tained in  the  ore  of  plntinuru.  With  copper 
and  with  gold  it  forma  malleable  aUuj^ 
which. jirf,  enady  dUvoivcd  in  nitrn-muriatic 
acid,  and  aflurd  bv  dutilJutiuu  ihe  t«fde  of 
Oirainm.  It  i»  insf^uhle  in  iheaetda,  re*, 
dilj  anluhlc  in  poEjuaa,  and  very  tolattl^r 
II  taken  ita  niuae  fmm  the  lingular  ojollt 
of  j+*  Dijd.ii, 

OrPaft,  or  OS^iyHACili,  loutrny*} 
in  umitliulti^v,  llie  ifn-cae/le,  a  fcml  nf  the 
Kcnui  Ffrlmt  of  the  tiic  of  a  peacock,.  It 
Iced*  on  nab,  which  it  take*  by  *uddi:nhy 


darUnif  upon  them  when  near  the  aUrface 
of  the  water 

OSSIFICATION,  in  medicine,  the  pra- 
ceai  of  cliantrin^  fniou  fltak  lUetnhranceua 
anbatancea,  or  other  nutter  of  animal  ho. 
diei,  into  a  bony  suhBtancC, 

OSSILE  Cli/M.  in  Antiquity,  the  act  uf 
collecting  the  honca  and  aahea  of  the  dead 
after  the  funeral-pile  waa  couanmed,  and 
which  waa  performed  by  the  frienda  ur  ueajr 
rein  Lion*  of  The  deeeaaed,  who  rir»t  washed 
their  handa  and  unpirt  their  garment *» 
When  all  the  bonca  were  e»illectcd,  they 
went  waahed  with  wine,  milk,  p^rfumea,  and 
the  teara  of  Irieudi  j  after  this  ceremony 
Waa  over,  the  reliea  were,  pat  into  an  urn, 
and  deuoail  fd  i  n  a  aCpuichre. 

OSTEOCOLLA,  a  matil  formed  by  in- 
criivcariou  on  the  Hem  of  a  plant,  und  enu- 
aiatuo;  nf  carbxuntc  uf  lime.  It  is  fonnd 
ill  long,  thicks  and  irregular  cyUndrk'  pk-ccs. 
cither  hiillow  Or  tilled  with  calcareoua  earths 
It  obtained  ita  name  from  an  opinion  that 
it  had  Lhe^oalit]  of  nnitini; fractured  bouea. 
Abo,  the  name  Jfiveu  iu  ^tue  obtained, 

5<-.iji,    I,   ,n,  .... 

OSTEOLOOY.  that  put  nf  anatomy 
which  ilt-ala  of  the  boqea. 

OSTIUI^i  in  antiquity,  the  month  or 
ifutrttne?  of  a  harbour,  between  the  ami  nf 
the  IcmJcfroJe,  which  waa  irencnUJy  the 
n^ure  of  their  harbnura, 

OaTJUCtSM,  iu  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
kind  of  popular  judgment  or  eondeuinntjuti 
-in'- u_  iht:  \ i lici uiaUi,  wkerebj  au^h  p<.r- 
aoaa  to  bad  power  and  oopularity  enonah 
to  attempt  anything  atcainat  the  pnlibu 
liberty  were  hsniihtd  for  a  ienn  of  ten 
yuan,  thia  puniahment  waa  called  nati'a 
fi*mf  from  a  Ureek  word  which  nropeel; 
ai|<nifle*  «  thell ;  but,  whan  applied  to  tbij 
object,  it  in  uAed  for  tlie  billet  on  wbick  the 
Athephuna  wrote  the  name*  of  the  citixen* 
Whom  the?  iulendcd.  to  haniah,  wkdtaa  vaa 
a  ihere  of  baked  earthf  or  a  lak\ in  ihe  form 
Uf  a  ihell.  If  uot»  uf  the  ahciii  dtpOaited 
in  the  place  appointed  were  hi  favour  uf  tht 
baniahnmnt  nf  the  ACeuied,  it  took  edcet ; 
otherwise'  he  waa  ar  qui  tin  1.     A  tier  th<r  ?\- 

!    niimn  of  ti  n  ^,-.,r-..  1  bu  i-vi^-^i  i-nn- :|- 

Uf.  lihertf  to  return  to  hia  oountry,  ami 
take  poBiemion  of  his  wealth,  and  all  hii 
civil  pritilejfca.  To  thU  aentence  no  dis- 
grace waa  attached^  tui  it  waa  nrter  In- 
flicted upon  criminala,  hut  only  apos  tboce 
Who  had  excited  the  Jcaium>  ur  auapieion 
uf  their  fellow  '-citizen*,  by  the  indnenec  rhey 
lir^d  famed  by  prculiar  merit,  wealth,  o*  |  g 
other  raiiaea.  Aviatotla  nud  1'lutareh  calkd  5 
rmrr.-u'i'.iii  "  \  be  un-dicine  oflhe  atat4tM  C 

OSTKACIT&  mn  nyater  ihell  iu  iU  g 
foaaiJ  atater  It  ia  found  in  many  parti  of  !  Z. 
Engl  arid.  And  in  aume  placca  ia  hf'ld  in  hif  h  I  3 
rtpinr  tut  ita  cllicaey  in  OMfi  of  arareb  9 

OSTRICH  fMtwtMvJ,  in  nrDitholoay,  a  '  Z 
bird  dial inguiahed  by  ita  imujeuac  s;»e  mki  I  E 
peculiar  J  nth  ita,  aa  well  na  by  the  beauir  8 
and  value  of  ita  plumage.  The  African  vt  .  o 
true  uatrieb  fttrulkia  t*+tln*}  U  (ftmi  nevan  I  3  . 
to  time  feet  hurh  Ironi  the  to^jof  lIji  bfAit  Mt  SI 
the  ground  5  rooH  of  thia,  ltowcrei»  1*  Oiwla  I  *•  I 
"I'    by  the  preat  lhualh  uf  ita  »eek,     JJa  1  *   \\ 


soarrruss  an  ostbicb  huktbb  wim.  bb  disouisbd  im  ah  ostbicb's  beib. 
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thighs  and  the  tides  of  the  body  are  naked, 
and  the  wings  axe  so  short  as  to  be  unfit 
for  flying.  It  inhabits  the  burning  and 
sandy  deserts  of  Africa  in  large  flocks ;  and 
its  speed  in  running  exceeds  that  of  the 
fleetest  horse,  which  renders  the  ostrich 
hunter's  task  exceedingly  laborious.  The 
female  lays  from  ten  to  twelve  eggs  in  a 
hole  in  the  sand;  and,  although  she  does 
not  incubate  them  continually,  no  bird  has 
a  stronger  affection  for  its  offtprioK.  or 
w»ti>]jri.  ii»  !ie»r  with  more  BJtiOiiiiy  ,  al- 
ways bTOodinir  otbj  lie*  fggt  at  ni|(ht,  and 
on!;  lf,n,nm  H"  M,  :  ■  i  r «  m  •_  ill,  !, .i^.-i  |  iiof 
the  dav .  The  ejrg*  *re  mid  to  be  h  peat  deli- 
cacy, and  pri'tMin-d  for  the  tabic  in  various 
ways.  Tike  digestif  e  powers  uf  the  cmrieh. 
appear  niiQOft  incredible,  and  it*  TBI* "it?  is 
equal  to  It*  digestion.  The  American  os- 
trich (sftssfMi  rtaffy  it «  smaller  r.pcfi<>*  thin 
the  African,  bat  in  ajTfcrythiTig,  i'scirpi  ilie 
benuLy  uf  it*  pluuiaff c,  It  bears  &  dnac  re- 
aamhlaucc  to  itH 

ottah  (or  attar i  0f  romek.  the 

Host  degont  perfume  kimwu,  belli  g  an  ato- 
miiiic  oil  obtained  fruiu  llu  flower*  of  (lie 
rem*!,  but  in  *«ch  standi  onanlilii^  that  half 
an  nnuL-o  can  hardly  he  pneaifd  fruin  a 
hundred  pounds  of  the  petals.  It  i»  Immght 
from  Tar-key  Jind  the.  IvMt-ludiea  ;  and, 
when  genuine^  L*  sold  nt  a  moat  i-uirbitAot 
price-  It  |«  fre({Ururly  afluhernud  wil  li  oil 
of  undo!  wood,  llisliop  Holier,  in  hi*  Nar- 
raiii*  i»f  Tmvolft  ami  H^deor*  in  India; 
has  jrtfEji  ibe  follow  tu|e  itctiuot  of  the  cul- 
tivation nod  uiajuilaeturo  of  this  valBA- 
hLi:  ,*Brfk&*si  ■"  flfciaiifonca  it  celebrated 
thiuoiibuuL  India  tin'  the  hwrat?  niul  tjtfgfet 
of  1 1  ii  row: -wardens  [  the  field*  occupy  msny 
ho  ruired.  seres ;  the.  run  are  cultivated  tor 
du  l  Lii-i h.ij,    and  for  making  attar.     The 

thca  nf  a  sieve,  or  two  pounds  wight,  a 
iiL'-  -i'ihj'1,  is  cljrLilevu  tiuss,  or  a  tbil 
The  attar  i*  obtained  after  the  rcwte-wai 
mnde,  by  letting  it  out  during  tut!  nifUt, 
UH  ill  *uiifiv,  in  lata*  open  tcs«cU ,  £* posed 
to  the  air,  and  then  skvutmin^nn7  the  e»Ben- 
tied,  nil  which  float*  On  lUr  [up,  To  produce 
oue  rupee's  weight  of  attar,  2iHyirnj  well 
gnmu  roses  an-  required.  The  J  met?  cf«n 
on  the  spot  is  extravagantly  dear,  a  rupee's 

Weight    ueuigj  wiu    nv    uie    uuw    lutf   ol. 

sterling,  and  at  the  English  warehouse  for 
10*.  Mr.  Melville,  who  made  some  for  him- 
self, calculated  that  the  rent  of  the  laud 
and  price  of  utensils  really  cost  him  61.  for 
the  above  quantity." 

OTTER  (Intra  eomtmnuj,  in  soology,  an 
amphibious  quadruped,  remarkably  saga- 
ckras  in  the  construction  of  its  house  under 
ground.  It  inhabits  the  banks  of  rivers,  and 
feeds  principally  on  fish.  The  feet  are  pal- 
mated,  and  the  tail  is  half  the  length  of  its 
body,  the  fur  of  which  is  much  esteemed. 
It  is  fierce  and  crafty  when  attacked,  but 
may  easily  be  tamed  when  young,  and 
taught  to  catch  fish.  When  the  otter,  in 
its  wild  state,  has  taken  a  fish,  it  carries  it 
on  shore,  and  devours  the  head  and  upper 
parts,  rejecting  the  remainder.  When  hunt- 
ed by  dogs,  it  defends  itself  very  obstinately, 
often  inflicting  on  them  the  severest  wounds. 
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The  American  otter  (Mra  BraxilientUJ 

is  taken  in  great  numbers  in  Canada,  nearly 
20,000  skins  having  been  sent  to  England 
in  one  year  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  company. 
Its  habits  are  the  same  as  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean specieB,  but  it  is  larger,  and  the  fur 
much  more  valuable.  The  common  mode 
of  taking  them  is  by  sinking  a  steel  trap 

near  the  mouth  of  their  burrow. The 

tea-otter,  which  is  a  much  larger  species 
than  the  others,  is  about  the  size  of  a  large 
mastiff,  and  weighing  about  70  or  80lbs. 
When  in  full  season  the  fur  is  a  fine  glossy 
black,  and  sells  at  very  high  prices  in 
China,  where  the  skins  are  usually  taken. 
It  is  exclusively  found  between  the  49th 
and  60th  degrees  north  latitude,  and  always 
frequents  the  coast. 

OTTOMAN,  an  appellation  given  to  what 
pertains  to  the  Turks  or  their  government ; 

US,     th«     ftttnmnn    TV»wi»i>    #yp    ("mniw       The 

werrt  orffriuotrrl  m  < Human,  the  name  of  a 
suluu  wh'»  a-'-unm'ii  the  Euvcniiucul  about 
the  yrnr  13U1K  The  fiiirjt  pouDtrirt  of  the 
old  world  have  betw  ruled  fur  five  hundred 
yearn  by  the  Turks,  or  Otttrmans,  u  mixed 
pet>|tk,  <*muii>ufH  uf  Tartar*,  robbers,  slaves, 
run)  kidnapped  t-hhBtian  children.  Ruch, 
alas  I  are  the  reverses  in  the  Fate  nf  na- 
tions, that  a  h(»rde  of  barbarian  robbers, 
isi  iik  the  itepnes  nf  .Northern  Asia, 

have  been  able  to  prsBAa  with  Astatic  des- 

rjnsm  the  ctassie  mm  of  Gfri-fv,  *lirre, 
,6(10  year*  aire,  The  independence  of  Eu- 
rope was  mAininLtipd,  and  fhe  art*,  ttuder 
tb>;  in -irruifij  Land  of  civil  freedom,  arose 
and  flfjumhed., 

u  L  :-.  l J_,  tu  couiuierce,  a  wcigLt  J'ur  dJFe- 
rent  purposes :  in  Avoirdupois  weight,  the 
sixteenth  part  of  a  pound ;  in  Troy  weight, 
the  twelfth  part ;  in  Apothecaries'  weight, 

equal  to  eight  drams. Ounce,  in  zoology, 

an  animal  of  the  leopard  kind,  but  smaller 
and  milder  than  the  other  species. 

OUTLAWRY,  the  putting  a  man  out  of 
the  protection  of  law,  or  the  process  by 
which  a  man  is  deprived  of  that  protection. 
A  defendant  is  outlawed  in  Great  Britain, 
upon  certain  proceedings  being  had,  when 
he  does  not  appear  to  answer  to  an  indict- 
ment or  process.  On  an  outlawry  for  felo- 
ny, the  person  forfeits  his  lands,  goods,  and 
cnattels.  In  personal  actions,  the  goods' 
and  chattels  only  are  liable ;  and  they  are 
forfeited  to  the  king,  with  the  profits  of  the 
lands ;  for  the  party  being;  without  the  law, 
is  incapable  of  taking  care  of  them  himself. 
In  an  indictment  for  treason  or  felony,  an 
outlawryof  the  party  indicted  is  equivalent  to 
a  conviction.  But  in  the  case  of  either  trea- 
son or  felony,  an  outlawry  may  be  reversed 
by  writ  of  error,  or  plea ;  and  the  judgment 
upon  the  reversal  is,  that  the  party  shall  be 
restored  to  all  that  he  lost,  &c. ;  he  must, 
however,  plead  to  the  indictment  against 
him. 

OUTRIGGER,  a  strong  beam  of  timber, 
of  which  there  are  many,  fixed  on  the  side 
of  a  ship  and  projecting  from  it,  in  order  to 
secure  the  masts  in  the  operation  of  careen- 
ing, by  counteracting  the  strain  it  suffers 
from  the  effort  of  the  careening  tackle. 
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Also,  a  small  boom,  occasionally  used  in  the 
tops,  to  give  additional  security  to  the  top- 
mast. 

OUTWORK8,  in  fortification,  all  those 
works  of  a  fortress  which  are  situated  with- 
out the  principal  wall,  within  or  beyond  the 
principal  ditch.  They  are  designed  not  only 
to  corer  the  body  of  the  place,  but  also  to 
keep  the  enemy  at  a  distance,  and  prevent  his 
taking  advantage  of  the  cavities  and  eleva- 
tions usually  found  in  the  places  about  the 
counterscarp,  which  might  serve  them  either 
as  lodgments,  or  as  rideaux,  to  facilitate  the 
carrying  on  their  trenches,  and  planting 
their  batteries  against  the  place:  such 
are  ravelins,  tenames,  horn-works,  crown- 
works,  Ac. 

(XV AL,  an  oblong  curvilinear  figure,  re- 
sembling the  longitudinal  section  or  an  egg. 
The  mathematical  oval,  which  is  a  regular 
figure  equally  broad  at  each  end,  and  there- 
fore is  not  strictly  egg-shaped,  is  called  an 
ellipsis. 

OT ATE,  in  botany,  egg-shaped,  as  an 
ovate  leaf. Ovate-eubulate,  having  some- 
thing of  the  form  of  an  egg  and  a  lance, 
inclining  to  the  latter. 

OVATION,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  lesser 
triumph  allowed  to  commanders  who  had 
obtained  a  bloodless  victory,  or  defeated  an 
inconsiderable  enemy. 

OVERRA'KE,  in  sea  language,  an  epithet 
signifying  that  the  waves  break  in  upon  a 
ship  lying, at  anchor;  as,  the  waves  overtake 
her,  or  she  is  overrated. 

OTERT  ACT,  in  law,  a  plain  and  open 
matter  of  fact,  serving  to  prove  a  design ; 
distinguished  from  a  secret  intention  not 
carried  into  effect,  and  even  from  words 
spoken ;  such,  in  fact,  as  is  to  be  alleged  in 
every  indictment  for  high  treason. 

OVERTURE,  in  music,  a  prelude  or  in- 
troductory symphony,  chiefly  used  to  pre- 
cede great  musical  compositions,  as  ora- 
torios and  operas,  and  intended  to  prepare 
the  hearer  for  the  piece  which  is  to  follow, 
often  by  concentrating  its  chief  musical 
ideas,  so  as  to  give  a  sort  of  outline  of  it  in 
instrumental  music. 

O'VIDUCT,  in  natural  history,  a  passage 
which  conveys  the  egg  from  the  ovary. 

O'VINE,  pertaining  to  sheep. 

OTOLO,  in  architecture,  a  convex  mould- 
ing, the  section  of  which  is  usually  the 
quarter  of  a  circle,  and  often  called  the 
quarter-round. 

OWL,  in  ornithology,  a  nocturnal  bird  of 
prey,  of  the  genus  Strix.  Owls  are  dis- 
tinguished by  having  a  large  head,  very 
large  eyes  encircled  by  a  ring  of  fine 
feathers,  and  a  harsh  screeching  voice. 
From  the  enormous  size  of  the  pupils  of 
their  eyes,  they  are  enabled  to  see  well  in 
the  dark;  but  in  the  day,  their  sense  of 
sight  is  imperfect ;  hence,  during  this  time 
they  keep  concealed  in  some  secure  retreat. 
Their  hearing  is  very  acute,  and  their  plu- 
mage soft  and  loose,  enabling  them  to  fly 
without  noise,  and  thus  to  come  on  their 
prey  in  an  unexpected  manner.  They  breed 
in  fissures  of  rocks,  or  in  holes  of  trees,  and 
feed  on  small  birds,  mice,  bats,  &c.    There 


are  many  species ;  but  the  most  common  is 
the  barn-ou>l,  which  frequents  barns,  towers, 
churches,  old  ruins,  &c,  generally  leaving 
its  haunts  about  twilight,  and  exploring  the 
neighbouring  woods  for  its  prey  during  the 
night.  One  very  curious  species,  called 
the  bitcaeho,  or  eoquimbo,  which  is  found  all 
over  the  Pampas  of  South  America,  is  thus 
described  by  Major  Head:— "Like  rabbits, 
they  live  in  holes,  which  are  in  groups  in 
every  direction,  and  which  makes  galloping 
over  these  plains  very  dangerous.  These 
animals  are  never  seen  in  the  day ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  lower  limb  of  the  sun  reaches 
the  horizon,  they  are  seen  issuing  from  their 
holes  in  all  directions,  which  are  scattered 
in  groups,  like  little  villages,  all  over  the 
Pampas.  The  biscachos,  when  full  grown, 
are  nearly  as  big  as  badgers,  but  their  head 
resembles  a  rabbit's,  except  that  they  have 
large  bushy  whiskers.  In  the  evening  they 
sit  outside  their  holes,  and  they  all  appear 
to  be  moralizing.  They  are  the  most  serious  - 
looking  animals  I  ever  saw ;  and  even  the 
young  ones  are  grey-headed,  wear  musta- 
chios,  and  look  thoughtful  and  grave.  In 
the  day-time,  their  holes  are  guarded  by 
two  little  owls  which  are  never  an  instant 
away  from  their  posts.  As  one  gallops  by 
these  owls,  they  always  staud  looking  at 
the  stranger,  and  then  at  each  other,  mov- 
ing their  old-fashioned  heads  in  a  manner 
which  is  quite  ridiculous,  until  one  rushes 
by  them,  when  fear  gets  the  better  of  their 
dignified  looks,  and  they  both  run  into  the 
biscacho's  hole.'' 

OWL1NG,  so  called  from  its  being 
usually  carried  on  in  the  night,  is  the 
offence  of  transporting  wool  or  sheep  out 
of  England,  contrary  to  the  statute. 

OX,  in  zoology,  the  general  designation 
for  the  different  species  of  the  genus  Boe; 
or  more  strictly,  the  male  of  the  bovine 
genus  of  quadrupeds,  castrated  and  full 

Srown.  The  common  ox  (boe  tauntej  has  a 
at  forehead,  and  round  horns  placed  at  the 
two  extremities  of  a  projecting  line  which 
separates  the  front  from  the  occiput :  the 
horns,  however,  differ  so  much  in  their  form 
and  direction  in  the  numerous  varieties, 
that  no  specific  character  can  be  based  upon 
them.  There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  this 
valuable  animal  that  is  not  useful  to  man- 
kind. Its  flesh  is  the  principal  article  of 
animal  food;  the  horns  are  converted  into 
combs,  knife-handles,  &c;  the  bones  form 
a  cheap  substitute  for  ivory;  the  blood  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  prussian 
blue ;  the  hair  is  used  by  plasterers,  and  the 
fat  in  the  formation  of  candles  and  soap. 
Besides  the  different  varieties  of  the  com- 
mon ox  produced  by  domestication,  there 
are  several  other  varieties,  as  the  Abyssinian 
ox,  having  the  horns  pendulous,  adhering 
only  to  the  skin,  and  the  African  ox,  having 
the  body  snowy,  and  hoofs  black,  &c. 

OX'ALATE,  in  chemistry,  a  salt  formed 
by  a  combination  of  the  oxalic  acid  with  a 
base,  as  the  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

OXALIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  acid 
extracted  from  wood-sorrel,  and  also  from 
sugar  combined  with  potash.    Numerous 
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other  substances,  when  treated  by  distilla- 
tion, afford  the  oxalic  acid;  such  as  honey, 
gum  Arabic,  alcohol,  the  sweet  matter  con- 
tained in  fat  of  oils,  the  acid  of  cherries, 
currants,  raspberries,  citrons,  &c,  as  well 
as  various  animal  substances.  It  forms  the 
'nice  sold  under  the  erroneous  name  of  edit 
oflemont,  which  is  used  for  taking  out  ink 
spots.  Oxalic  acid  is  a  violent  poison,  and 
has  in  some  cases  been  taken  by  mistake 
for  Epsom  salts.  The  immediate  rejection 
from  the  stomach  of  this  acid  by  an  emetic, 
aided  by  copious  draughts  of  warm  water 
containing  bicarbonate  of  potash,  or  soda, 
chalk,  or  carbonate  of  magnesia,  are  the 
proper  remedies. 

OX'ALIS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  10  Decandria,  order  6  Pentagynia. 
The  species  are  bulbs,  and  consist  of  the 
different  kinds  of  wood-sorrel. 

OX'YDE,  OX'YD,  OX'IDE,  in  chemistry, 
a  substance  combined  with  oxygen,  with- 
out being  in  the  state  of  an  acid.  One  of 
the  first  and  most  ordinary  changes  to  which 
metallic  substances  are  subject,  is  their 
combination  with  oxygen.  The  process  is 
called  oxydation,  and  the  new  substance 
is  an  oxyde.  Some  metals  are  easily  oxyd- 
ated,  as  iron  and  tin,  and  they  require  to  be 
defended  from  the  action  of  the  air  in  order 
to  be  preserved  from  nut.  which  is  a  true 
oxyde.  Others,  as  gold  and  platina,  scarcely 
change  in  any  length  Of  time,  though  ever 
so  much  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

OXTGEN,  or  OXTGEN  GAS,  in  che- 
mistry, a  permanently  elastic  fluid,  invisi- 
ble, inodorous,  and  a  little  heavier  than 
atmospheric  air.  It  is  the  respirable  part 
of  air,  and  was  called  dephlogisticated  air, 
or  vital  air,  from  its  being  essential  to  ani- 
mal life;  but  it  received  its  present  name 
from  its  property  of  giving  acidity  to  com- 
pounds  in  which  it  predominates.  Oxygen 
is  the  most  extensively  diffused  of  material 
substances.  In  union  with  azote  or  nitro- 
gen, it  forms  atmospheric  air,  of  which  it 
constitutes  about  a  fifth-part.  Water  con- 
tains about  85  per  cent,  of  it,  and  it  exists 
in  most  vegetable  and  animal  products, 
acids,  salts,  and  oxydes.  It  is  also  the  most 
energetic,  in  its  chemical  agencies,  of  all 
the  elements  of  matter,  and  the  history  of 
its  properties  and  combinations  forms  the 
most  important  subject  in  chemistry.  Oxy- 

Een  gas  no  where  exists  pure  and  uncom- 
ined;  hence  certain  processes  are  required 
to  obtain  it  in  an  insulated  form :  these  con- 
sist, chiefly,  in  applying  heat  to  some  of  its 
compounds,  in  which  it  is  retained  by  a 
weak  attraction.  Its  most  striking  property 
is  that  of  exciting  and  supporting  combus- 
tion. A  candle  or  wax  taper,  freshly  extin- 
guished, is  relighted  on  being  immersed  in 
a  bottle  of  this  gas.  A  partially  kindled 
piece  of  charcoal,  on  being  introduced  into 
it,  also  inflames  with  great  rapidity  and 
brilliancy.  But  the  most  interesting  com- 
bustion in  this  gas,  is  that  of  iron  wire,  or 
a  watch-spring,  which  only  require  to  have 
their  temperature  excited  by  the  previous 
burning  of  a  piece  of  sulphur-match  attach- 
ed to  them  at  the  extremity,  in  order  to  be 


kindled  into  the  most  vivid  and  intense 
combustion,  burning  with  sparks  and  scin- 
tillations, until  pieces  many  inches  in  length 
are  consumed;  and  this  in  a  jar  of  the  gas 
not  holding  above  three  pints  or  a  quart. 
Atmospheric  air  sustains  life  only  from  the 
oxygen  it  contains,  and  is  capable  of  afford- 
ing to  the  blood ;  bnt  pure  oxygen  proves 
too  highly  stimulating  for  animal  existence ; 
and  it  accordingly  appears  that  it  is  owing 
to  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  mixed  in  our 
atmosphere,  that  it  becomes  precisely  adapt- 
ed to  the  support  of  life. 

OXTGON,  in  geometry,  a  triangle  hav- 
ing three  acute  angles. 

OXT-IODINE,  in  chemistry,  a  compound 
of  the  chloriodic  and  oxiodic  acids. 
_  OXTMEL,  a  syrup  made  of  honey  and 
vinegar  boiled  together,  which  possesses 
aperient  and  expectorating  virtues,  and  is 
used  in  asthmatic  affections. 

OXYMO'RON,  a  rhetorical  figure,  in 
which  an  epithet  of  a  quite  contrary  signifi- 
cation is  added  to  a  word ;  as,  tender  cruelty. 

OXYMURIATIC  ACID,  in  chemistry, 
the  name  by  which  chlorine  was  formerly 
known. 

OXYOTIA,  the  faculty  of  seeing  more 
acutely  than  usual.  The  proximate  cause 
is  a  preternatural  sensibility  of  the  retina; 
and  it  has  been  sometimes  known  to  pre- 
cede the  gutta  serena. 

OYER  AND  TERMINER,  in  law,  a 
court  by  virtue  of  the  king's  commission,  to 
hear  and  determine  all  treasons,  felonies, 
and  misdemeanours. 

O  YES,  in  law,  corrupted  from  the 
French  "  oyet,  hear  ye;"  the  expression 
used  by  the  crier  of  a  court,  in  order  to 
enjoin  silence  when  any  proclamation  is 
made. 

OYSTER,  in  ichthyology,  a  well-known 
bhralvular  edible  shell-fish,  belonging  to  the 
genus  ottrea.  In  many  places  oysters  are 
planted,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  large  arti- 
ficial beds  are  formed  in  favourable  situa- 
tions, where  they  are  permitted  to  fatten 
and  increase.  They  attain  a  site  fit  for  the 
table  in  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  are  in 
their  prime  at  three  years  of  age.  Many 
curious  discussions  have  arisen  as  to  whe- 
ther oysters  possessed  the  faculty  of  loco- 
motion. It  has  been  generally  believed 
that  they  are  not  endowed  with  any  powers 
of  changing  their  position ;  but  from  late 
observations  and  experiments  of  natural- 
ists, however,  it  appears  that  they  can  move 
from  place  to  place  by  suddenly  closing 
their  shells,  and  thus  ejecting  the  water 
contained  between  them  with  sufficient 
force  to  throw  themselves  backward,  or 
sideways. — The  oysters  of  the  British  coasts 
have  long  been  admitted  to  be  the  best 
procurable  in  Europe.  Those  found  near 
Milton,  in  Kent,  and  usually  called  the 
*  native "  oysters,  are  perhaps  the .  very 
best :  they  are  small,  round,  plump,  and 
white,  with  thin  shells,  which  are  easily 
opened.  The  oysters  found  in  the  river 
Coin,  on  which  stands  the  city  of  Colches- 
ter, in  Essex,  are  also  of  excellent  quality, 
and  are  renowned  over  the  whole  island. 
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The  Coin  forms  a  great  many  arms  and 
creeks  exceedingly  well  suited  for  the  for- 
mation  of  oyster  hanks.  The  Dorsetsliire 
oysters  rank  next  in  estimation  to  those  of 
Essex.  Those  of  Poole,  especially,  hold  a 
high  reputation,  as  do  those  also  of  Faver- 
sham,  in  Kent,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  of 
Tenby,  on  the  coast  of  South  Wales.  In 
London,  during  the  proper  seasons,  the 
trade  in  oysters  is  very  considerable,  both 
for  exportation  into  tbe  country  and  native 
consumption.  The  dealers  bestow  great 
pains  in  preserving  and  feeding  the  oyBters 
in  tubs,  containing  an  infusion  of  salt 
water  and  a  little  oatmeal.  Besides  those 
on  the  English  shores,  oyster-banks  are 
common  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Ireland ; 
and  the  Scottish  capital  has  been,  till  a 
recent  period,  plentifully  supplied  with 
good  oysters  from  the  frith  of  Forth,  in  its 


immediate  vicinity.  Oysters  were  esteemed 
as  a  great  delicacy  by  the  Roman  epicures, 
and  were  generally  eaten  at  the  beginning 
of  the  entertainment.  It  appears  that  in 
those  days  the  coast  of  Kent  was  as  famous 
for  their  production  as  at  present,  the 
Romans  generally  fetching  them  from  Sand- 
wich.—The  shell  of  the  oyster  is  composed 
of  carbonate  of  lime  and  animal  matter, 
and  was,  at  one  time,  supposed  to  possess 
peculiar  medicinal  properties ;  but  analysis 
has  shown  that  the  only  advantage  of  these 
animal  carbonates  of  lime  over  those  of  the 
mineral  kingdom  arises  from  their  contain- 
ing no  admixture  of  any  metallic  sub- 
stance. 

OZjE'NA,  in  medicine,  an  ulcer  situated 
in  the  nose,  discharging  a  fetid  purulent 
matter,  and  sometimes  accompanied  with 
caries  of  the  bones. 


P,  the  sixteenth  letter  and  twelfth  con- 
sonant of  the  English  alphabet,  is  a  labial 
articulation,  formed  by  expressing  the 
breath  somewhat  more  suddenly  than  in 
emitting  the  sound  of  6.  When  p  stands 
before  t  or  s,  it  is  mute,  as  in  the  words 
psalm,  psychology,  ptarmigan,  &c.;  and 
when  before  h,  those  two  letters  thus  united 
have  the  sound  of  /,  as  in  philosophy.  As 
an  abbreviation,  in  Latin  words,  P.  stands 
for  Publius,  pondo,  &c. ;  PA.  DIG.  for  Pa- 
tricia dignitass  P.  dor  Pat  res  Conscript* ; 
P.  F.  for  Publii  Jilius,  and  Publius  Fabius; 
P.  H.for  PontifexMaximus;  P.P.  for propo- 
situm,  or  propositumpublice ;  P.  R.for  Popn- 
lus  Romania ;  PR,  S.  for  Pratoris  sententia ; 

and  PRS.  P.  for  Prases  provincist. In  as  • 

tronomy,  for  post,  as  P.M.  post  meridiem, 
afternoon.— -Among  physicians,  for  partes, 
as  P.  M.  partes  tequales,  equal  parts  of  the 
ingredients;  ppt.  for praparatus, prepared, 
&c. In  law,  for  Parliament,  as  M.P.  mem- 
ber of  parliament. In  music,  p  stands 

for  piano,  or  softly;  pp.  for  piu  piano,  or 
more  softly;  and  ppp.  for  pianissimo,  or  very 
softly. 

PAB'ULUM,  the  food  of  plants,  chiefly 
carbon  combined  with  the  gases,  and  form- 
ing salts,  oils,  Ac. In  medicine,  such 

parts  of  our  common  aliments  as  are  ne- 
cessary to  recruit  the  animal  fluids.—— 
Also  fuel,  or  that  which  supplies  the  means 
of  combustion. 

PA'CA,  in  zoology,  a  small  animal  of 
America,  bearing  some  resemblance  both 
to  a  hare  and  a  pig.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  spotted  cavy. 

PACA'LIA,  a  feast  among  the  Romans 
in  honour  of  the  goddess  Pax,  or  Peace, 
who  was  worshipped  as  a  deity  with  great 
solemnity,  and  honoured  with  an  altar  and 
a  magnificent  temple. 


PACCAN',  in  botany,  an  American  tree, 
and  its  nut  or  fruit. 

PACE,  the  space  between  the  two  feet  of 
a  man  in  walking,  usually  reckoned  two 
feet  and  a  half;  but  the  geometrical  pace  is 
five  feet,  or  the  whole  space  passed  over  by 
the  same  foot  from  one  step  to  another; 
and  60,000  such  paces  make  one  degree  of 

the  equator. In  a  general  sense  the  word 

may  be  applied  to  any  mode  of  stepping ; 
as  the  pace  of  that  horse  is  excellent ;  your 
pace  is  quicker  than  mine,  &c. 

PACHA',  or  PASHAW,  the  military  go- 
vernor of  a  Turkish  province.  The  most 
distinguished  of  them  have  three  horse- 
tails carried  before  them;  the  inferior,  two. 
Though  the  pacha  is  appointed  and  re- 
moved at  the  will  of  the  sultan,  his  power  is 
very  great,  and  theprovincial administration 
is  in  his  hands.  This  word  is  also  written 
bashaw. 

PACHTDERMATA,  in  zoology,  a  large 
class  of  animals,  which,  according  to  Cu- 
vier,  comprehends  all  the  hoofed  quadru- 
peds that  do  not  ruminate ;  as  the  elephant, 
mastedon  or  North  American  mammoth, 
hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  and  hog. 

PACIFIC,  tbe  appellation  given  to  the 
ocean  situated  between  America  on  the 
west,  and  Asia ;  so  called  on  account  of  its 
supposed  exemption  from  violent  tempests. 

PACTIO,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  tem- 
porary cessation  from  hostilities;  a  truce 
or  league  for  a  limited  time.  It  differed 
from  Fozdns,  which  was  a  perpetual  league, 
and  required  one  of  those  heralds  called 
Feciales,  to  confirm  it  by  solemn  proclama- 
tion ;  neither  of  which  conditions  were  ne- 
cessary in  the  truce  called  Pactio. 

PA'CO.or  PACOS,  in  zoology,  an  animal 
of  South  America,  resembling  the  camel  in 
shape,  but  much  smaller.    It  is  sometimes 
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aerpent.- 

of  four  i. 

kinds,  the  pa>an  primus,  leeundua,  $r. 

P.*DOTHY'8IA,  the  inhuman  cost 


called  the  Peruvian  sheep,  on  account  of  its 
long  thick  hair. 

PADDOCK-PIPE,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Rquitetwn. 

PADDOCK  STOOL,  in  botany,  a  plant 
of  the  genus  Agaric** ;  vulgarly  called  toad- 
ttooL 

PADISHAH,  a  title  assumed  by  the 
Turkish  sultan.  Formerly  the  Ottoman 
Porte  applied  that  name  only  to  the  king 
of  France,  calling  the  other  European  so- 
vereigns koral;  but  it  has  since  been  ap- 
plied to  other  foreign  princes  of  Europe. 

PJS'AN,  among  the  ancients,  a  song  of 
rejoicing  in  honour  of  Apollo,  chiefly  used 
on  occasions  of  victory  and  triumph.  8uch 
songs  were  named  Paeans,  because  the  words 
la  Paw*!  frequently  occurred  in  them, 
which  alluded  to  Apollo's  contest  with  the 
aerpent.— —Pawn,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  foot 
of  four  syllables,  of  which  there  are  four 
'  ,*c. 
custom  of 
sacrificing  children,  which  prevailed  among 
the  heathens. 

PjE'ONY  (pmonia),  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  family  ra- 
nunemlaeea,  distinguished  for  the  sise  and 
magnificence  of  the  flower*.  The  species 
are  mostly  herbaceous,  baring  perennial, 
tuberose  roots,  and  large  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  solitary,  and  of  a  crimson,  purplish,  or 
sometimes  white  colour.  The  ancients  at* 
tributed  many  wonderful  properties  to  this 
plant,  but  it  has  long  since  lost  all  such  re- 

gutation.-— The  tree-paony  (called  by  the 
'hinesc  mou-tan)  is  cultivated  in  that  coun- 
try with  great  care,  and  many  varieties  of  it 
are  produced,  of  all  colours. 

PAGANA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  certain  fes- 
tivals observed  by  the  Romans  in  the  month 
of  January.  They  were  instituted  by  8ervius 
Tullius,  who  appointed  a  certain  number  of 
villages  fpagi),  in  each  of  which  an  altar  was 
to  be  raised  for  annual  sacrifices  to  their  tu- 
telar gods,  at  which  all  the  inhabitants  were 
to  assist,  and  give  presents  in  money  accord- 
ing to  their  sex  and  age,  by  which  means 
the  number  of  country-people  was  known. 

PAGANISM,  the  religion  of  the  heathen 
world,  in  which  the  Deity  is  represented 
under  various  forms,  and  by  all  kinds  of 
images  or  idols ;  it  is  therefore  called  idol- 
atry or  image  worship.  The  theology  of  the 
pagans  was  of  three  sorts,  fabulous,  natural, 
and  political  or  civil.  The  first  treats  of  the 
genealogy,  worship,  and  attributes  of  their 
deities,  who  were  for  the  most  part  the  off- 
spring of  the  imagination  of  poets,  painters, 
and  statuaries.  The  natural  theology  of  the 
pagans  was  studied  and  taught  by  the  phi- 
losophers, who  rejected  the  multiplicity  of 
gods  introduced  by  the  poets,  and  brought 
their  theology  to  a  more  rational  form.  The 
political  or  civil  theology  of  the  pagans  was 
instituted  by  legislators,  statesmen,  and  po- 
liticians to  keep  the  people  in  subjection  to 
the  civil  power.  This  chiefly  related  to  their 
temples,  altars,  sacrifices,  and  rites  of  wor- 
ship.  The  word  pagan  was  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who 
on  the  first  propagation  of  the  Christian  re- 


ligion adhered  to  the  worship  of  false  gods, 
or  who  refused  to  receive  Christianity  after 
it  had  been  received  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cities.  In  the  middle  ages,  this  name 
was  given  to  all  who  were  not  Jews  or  Chris- 
tians, theirs  being  considered  the  only  true 
religion ;  but  in  more  modern  times,  Mo- 
hammedans, who  worship  the  one  supreme 
God  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  are  not 
called  pagan*.  We  also  find  in  some  re- 
ligions of  paganism  (for  example,  with  Zo- 
roaster, Plato,  and  Socrates)  pure  and  ele- 
vated notions,  and  precepts  of  morality 
which  would  not  disgrace  even  those  of 
Christianity. 

PAGE,  a  sort  of  servant  of  honour.  The 
pages  in  the  royal  household  are  various, 
and  have  various  offices  assigned  them;  as 
pages  of  honour,  pages  of  the  presence- 
chamber,  and  pages  of  the  back-stairs. 

PAGODA,  a  Hindoo  place  of  worship, 
divided,  like  our  churches,  into  an  open 
space,  a  place  for  worship,  and  an  interior 
or  chancel.  The  most  remarkable  pagodas 
are  those  of  Benares,  Siam,  Pegu,  ana  par- 
ticularly that  of  Juggernaut,  in  Oriasa.  In 
the  interior  of  these  buildings,  besides  al- 
tars and  statues  of  the  gods,  there  are  many 
curiosities.  The  statues,  which  are  likewise 
called  pagoda*,  and  which  are  often  nume- 
rous, are  usually  rude  images  of  baked  earth, 
richly  gilt,  but  without  any  kind  of  expres- 
sion.  Pagoda  is  also  the  name  of  a  gold 

or  silver  coin  current  in  Hindostan,  of  dif- 
ferent values  in  different  parts  of  India,  from 
St.  to  9».  sterling. 

PA'GODITE,  a  name  given  to  the  mineral 
of  which  the  Chinese  make  their  pagodas. 
It  is  called  also  lardite,  koreite,  and  agaU 
matolite. 

PAIN,  an  uneasy  sensation  in  animal 
bodies,  arising  from  some  accident  in  the 
nerves,  membranes,  muscles,  vessels,  Ac.  of 
the  body.  Thus  violent  pressure  or  stretch- 
ing of  a  limb  gives  pain ;  inflammation  pro- 
duces pain ;  wounds,  bruises,  and  incisions 
give  pain.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  all 
pain  proceeds  from  some  injury  done  to  the 
parts  affected ;  and,  according  to  Galen,  it 
proceeds  either  from  a  sudden  alteration  of 
the  part,  or  a  new  temperament  suddenly 

induced. Mental  pain  may  also  arise  from 

numerous  causes :  disquietude,  anxiety,  ap- 
prehension for  the  future,  grief  or  sorrow 
for  the  past,  Ac.  may  each  give  mental  pain, 
as  all  who  have  passed  through  the  fiery 
ordeals  of  life  by  sad  experience  know. 

PAINS  AND  PENALTIES,  in  law,  an 
act  of  parliament  to  inflict  pains  and  penal- 
ties beyond  or  contrary  to  the  common  law, 
in  the  particular  cases  of  great  public  of- 
fenders. 

PAINTING,  the  art  of  representing  ob- 
jects in  nature,  or  scenes  in  human  life, 
with  fidelity  and  passion.  It  was  coeval 
with  civilization,  and  practised,  with  suc- 
cess by  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  obscured 
for  many  centuries,  but  revived  in  Italy  in 
the  15th  century,  where  it  produced  the 
Soman,  Venetian,  and  Tuscan  schools; 
afterwards,  the  German,  Dutch,  Flemish, 
French,  and  Spanish  schools;  and,  finally, 
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the  English  school,  which  equals,  and  bids 
fair  to  transcend  them  all,  in  correctness  of 
drawing,  effect  of  colouring,  and  taste  of 
design.  It  is  distinguished  into  historical 
painting,  portrait  painting,  landscape  paint- 
ing, animal  painting,  marine  painting,  Ac. ; 
and  as  regards  the  form  and  the  materials, 
into  painting  in  oil,  water  colours,  fresco, 
miniature,  distemper,  mosaic,  Ac. His- 
torical painting  is  the  noblest  and  most 
comprehensive  of  all  branches  of  the  art ; 
for  in  that  the  painter  ries  with  the  poet, 
embodying  ideas,  and  representing  them  to 
the  spectator.  He  must  hare  technical  skill, 
a  practised  eye  and  hand,  and  must  under- 
stand how  to  group  his  skilfully  executed 
parts  so  as  to  produce  a  beautiful  composi- 
tion ;  and  all  this  is  insufficient  without  a 
poetic  spirit  which  can  form  a  striking  con- 
ception of  an  historical  event,  or  create  ima- 
ginary scenes  of  beauty.  The  following 
rules  of  criticism  in  painting  have  been  laid 
down :— 1.  Tbe  subject  must  be  well  ima- 
gined, and,  if  possible,  improved  in  the 
painter's  hands;  he  must  think  well  as  an 
historian,  poet,  or  philosopher;  and  more 
especially  as  a  painter,  in  making  a  wise 
use  of  ail  the  advantages  of  his  art,  and  in 
finding  expedients  to  supply  its  defects. 
2.  The  expression  must  be  proper  to  the 
subject,  and  the  characters  of  the  persons; 
it  must  be  strong,  so  that  the  dumb-show 
may  be  perfectly  and  readily  understood; 
every  part  of  the  picture  must  contribute  to 
this  end ;  colours,  animals,  draperies,  and 
especially  the  attitudes  of  the  figures.  8. 
There  must  be  one  principal  light,  and  this 
and  all  the  subordinate  ones,  with  the  sha- 
dows and  reposes,  must  make  one  entire  and 
harmonious  mass ;  while  the  several  parts 
must  be  well  connected  and  contrasted,  so 
as  to  make  the  whole  as  grateful  to  the  eye 
as  a  good  piece  of  music  to  the  ear.  4.  The 
drawing  must  be  just ;  nothing  must  be  out 
of  place,  or  ill-proportioned ;  and  the  pro- 
portions should  vary  according  to  the  cha- 
racters of  the  persons  drawn.  5.  The  co- 
louring, whether  gay  or  solid,  must  be 
natural,  and  such  as  delights  the  eye,  in 
shadows  as  well  as  in  lights  and  middle 
tints;  and  the  colours,  whether  they  are 
laid  on  thick,  or  finely  wrought,  must  ap- 
pear to  have  been  applied  by  a  light  and 
accurate  hand.  6.  Nature  must  be  the 
obvious  foundation  of  the  piece ;  but  nature 
must  be  raised  and  improved,  not  only  from 
what  is  commonly  seen  to  what  is  rarely 
met  with,  but  even  yet  higher,  from  a  judi- 
cious and  beautiful  idea  in  the  painter's 
mind. 

PAIR,  two  things  of  a  kind,  similar  in 
form,  applied  to  the  same  purpose,  and 
suited  to  each  other  or  used  together,  as,  a 
pair  of  gloves:  or  two  similar  parts  that 
compose  one  whole,  or  a  set  of  things  joined 
to  make  another  complete,  &c.  Pair,  in 
anatomy,  an  assemblage,  or  conjugation  of 
two  nerves,  which  have  their  origin  together 
in  the  brain,  or  spinal  marrow,  and  thence 
are  distributed  into  the  several  parts  of  the 
body,  tbe  one  on  one  side,  and  the  other  on 
the  other  side. 


PAL' ACE,  a  magnificent  house  in  which 
a  sovereign  or  other  distinguished  person 
resides ;  as  a  royal  palace ;  a  pontifical  pa- 
lace ;  a  ducal  palace.  . 

PAL'ACB-COCRT,  a  court  in  England 
which  administers  justice  between  the  do- 
mestic servants  of  the  crown.  It  is  held 
once  a  week  before  the  steward  of  the 
household  and  knight-marshal;  its  jurisdic- 
tion extending  twelve  miles  in  circuit  from 
the  royal  palace.  . 

PAL'ADIN,  a  name  formerly  given  to  the 
knights-errant,  who  travelled  from  place  to 
place  to  give  proofs  of  their  valour  and  their 
gallantry ;  extolling  their  own  mistresses  as 
unrivalled  in  beauty,  and  compelling  those 
who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
their  panegyrics  to  engage  with  them  m 
mortal  combat.  Of  this  kind  the  most  fa- 
mous were  Amadis  of  Gaul  and  the  brave 
Roland  or  Orlando. 

PALANQUIN',  or  PALANKEEN,  a  sort 
of  litter  or  covered  carriage,  used  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
four  porters,  called  coolie*,  eight  of  whom 
are  attached  to  it,  and  who  relieve  each 
other.  They  are  usually  provided  with  a 
bed  and  cushions,  and  a  curtain,  which  can 
be  dropped  when  the  occupant  is  disposed 
to  sleep.  The  motion  is  easy,  and  the  tra- 
velling, in  this  way,  is  safe  and  rapid. 

PALS8TRA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a 
public  building,  where  the  youth  exercised 
themselves  in  wrestling,  running,  playing 
at  quoits,  &c.  8ome  say  the  palmtr*  con- 
sisted both  of  a  college  and  an  academy, 
the  one  for  exercises  of  the  mind,  the  other 
for  those  of  the  body;  but  most  authors 
describe  the  palestra  as  a  mere  academy 
for  bodily  exercises. 

PALfiOG'RAPHY,  a  description  of  an- 
cient writings,  inscriptions,  characters,  &C. 

PALA'RIA,  in  antiquity,  an  exercise  per- 
formed by  the  Roman  soldiers,  to  improve 
them  in  all  their  necessary  manoeuvres. 

PAL'ATE,  in  anatomy,  the  roof  or  upper 
and  inner  part  of  the  mouth.  The  glands 
in  this  part  of  the  mouth  secrete  a  mucous 
fluid,  which  lubricates  the  mouth  and 
throat,  and  facilitates  deglutition.— —Owa 
palati,  are  two  bones  situated  in  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  arch  of  the  palate,  between 
the  pterygoide  apophysis,  and  the  ossa 
maxillaria,  and  running  up  on  the  sides  of 
the  nasal  fosses  all  the  way  to  the  bottom  of 
each  orbit.  Their  uses  are  first  to  form  the 
palate,  the  orbit,  and  the  maxillary  sinus ; 
secondly,  to  sustain  the  membrane  of  the 
palate,  and  uvula :  and  thirdly,  to  assist  in 
the  modulation  of  the  voice. 

PAL'ATINB,  an  epithet  applied  origin- 
ally to  persons  holding  an  office  or  employ- 
ment in  the  palace  of  the  sovereign ;  hence  it 
imports— possessing  royal  privileges,  as  the 
counties  palatine  of  Lancaster,  Chester, 
and  Durham,  which  have  particular  juris- 
dictions.— —On  the  continent  a  palatine,  or 
count  palatine,  is  a  person  delegated  by  a 
prince  to  hold  courts  of  justice  in  a  pro- 
vince, or  one  who  has  a  palace  and  a  court 
of  justice  in  his  own  house.  All  the  princes 
of  the  German  empire  were  originally  ser- 
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vants  of  the  imperial  crown.  In  coarse  of 
time  they  acquired  independent  authority, 
and  secured  that  authority  to  their  heira : 
among  these  was  the  count-palatine,  or  of 
the  palace,  in  the  German  language  deno- 
minated the  pfalxgraf.  This  officer  was  a 
president  who  decided  upon  appeals  made 
to  the  emperor  himself,  from  the  judgment 
of  provincial  courts.  All  titles,  except  that 
of  lord,  which  is  complimentary,  and  be* 
longed  to  territory,  were  originally  official, 
as  are  those  of  judge,  general,  &c.  at  this 
day.  "When  Charlemagne  had  extended 
the  German  empire,  he  sent  persons  to  ad- 
minister government  in  the  provinces,  un- 
der the  title  of  dukes ;  officers,  probably, 
whose  duty  was  partly  military,  whence 
their  denomination,  which  is  synonymous 
with  that  of  leaders,  or  generals ;  under  the 
dukes,  justice  was  distributed  in  each  dis- 
trict of  the  province  by  a  coatee,  count  or 
earl,  ealled  in  the  German  graf,  and  in  the 
Saxon  and  English,  gerefa,  grtve,  reve,  or 
tkeriff;  from  these  courts  lay  the  appeals 
already  mentioned. 

PALE,  a  little  pointed  stake  or  piece  of 

wood,  used  in  fencing,  inclosing,  &c. 

The  pale  was  an  instrument  of  punishment 
and  execution  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  still  continues  so  among  the  Turks. 
Hence,  empaling,  the  passing  a  sharp  pale 
or  stake  upwards  through  the  body.—— 
Pale,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  honourable 
ordinaries  of  an  escutcheon  ;  being  the  re- 
presentation of  a  pale  or  stake  placed  up- 
right. 

PALEA'CEOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  chaffy,  or  resembling  chaff;  as,  a  palea- 
ceous pappus. 

PALEOL'OGY,  a  discourse  or  treatise  on 
antiquities,  or  the  knowledge  of  ancient 
things. 

PALISADES  or  PALISA'DOES,  in  for- 
tification, an  enclosure  of  stakes,  or  posts 
sharpened  and  set  firmly  in  the  ground, 
used  to  fortify  the  avenues  of  open  forts, 
&c.  They  were  sometimes  so  ordered  that 
they  would  turn  up  and  down  as  occasion 
required,  and  might  be  hidden  from  the 
view  of  the  enemy  until  he  came  to  the 
attack. 

PAL'INDBOME,  in  composition,  a 
verse  or  line  which  reads  the  same  either 
forwards  or  backwards ;  e.  g.  that  which  is 
put  in  the  mouth  of  Satan — Signa  re,  eigna, 
temere  me  tangit  et  angit  (cross  thyself, 
cross  thyself,  you  touch  and  torment  me  in 
vain) ;  or,  Roma  tibi  eubito  motibue  ibit 
amor. 

PALINGEN'ESY,  a  term  used  by  ento- 
mologists to  designate  the  transitions  from 
one  state  into  another,  observed  with  in- 
sects, and  in  each  of  which  the  insect  ap- 
pears in  a  totally  different  form.  It  is 
Greek  for  regeneration. 

PAL'INODE,  or  PAL'INODT,  a  recan- 
•     ■    -  ••    '  -any 
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able  height,  and  pointed  at  the  top,  with 
the  field  appearing  between  them. 

PALL,  in  heraldry,  a  kind  of  cross  repre- 
senting the  pallium,  or  archiepiscopal  orna- 
ment sent  from  Borne  to  the  metropolitan 
bishops. 

PAL'LA,  in  antiquity,  a  long  kind  of 
mantle  or  upper  garment  worn  by  the  Ro- 
man females,  part  of  which  was  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder,  and  held  fast  under 
the  arm.    Tragic  actors  also  wore  the  palla. 

PALLADIUM,  a  Trojan  statue  of  the 
goddess  Pallas,  which  represented  her  as 
sitting  with  a  spear  in  her  right  hand,  and 
in  her  left  a  distaff  or  spindle.  On  this 
statue  the  fate  of  the  city  was  supposed  to 
depend;  for  while  they  retained  this  sacred 
image,  it  had  been  given  out  it  was  believed 
Troy  would  be  invincible.  Hence  anything 
that  affords  effectual  protection  and  security 
is  by  us  deemed  a.  palladium ;  as,  the  trial  by 

jury  is  the  palladium  of  our  civil  rights. 

Palladium,  in  mineralogy,  a  metal  found  in 
very  small  grains,  of  a  steel  gray  colour  and 
fibrous  structure,  associated  with  platina 
ore  or  found  in  auriferous  sand.  It  is  infu- 
sible by  ordinary  heat,  and  when  native  is 
alloyed  with  a  little  platina  and  iridium. 
It  is  ductile  and  very  malleable;  in  hard- 
ness superior  to  wrought  iron,  and  possessed 
of  a  specific  gravity  of  11*8.  On  exposure 
to  a  strong  heat,  its  surface  undergoes  a 
tarnish,  and  becomes  blue ;  but  if  touched, 
while  hot,  with  a  small  piece  of  sulphur,  it 
runs  like  sine. 

PALLET,  among  painters,  a  little  oval 
tablet  of  wood  or  ivory,  on  which  a  painter 
places  the  several  colours  he  has  occasion 
to  use.  The  middle  serves  to  mix  the  co- 
lours on,  and  to  make  the  tints  required. 
It  is  held  by  putting  the  thumb  through 

a  hole  made  at  one  end  of  it. Among 

po**-r9,  crnriMe  mnVfrs,  &c.  a  wooden  in- 
strument fur  forminjr,  heating,  and  round- 
ing their  works. Among  gilders,  a  tool 

for  tsking  up  ilic  gold  leaf  from  the  cushion, 

an'l  '»  nffU'  atnl  curud  them. Among 

mr,riijfT*,  a  partition  in  a  hold. In  he- 

ralrtj-j;  th*  diminmi*  e  of  the  pale,  being  one 
hatfuf  it*  brrulth. 

r  \  L  1. 1:  v  s,  in  i ,  i  "H .  antes,  levers  in  clocks 
and  watcher  co  nut  ru-d  with  the  pendulum 
or  balance,  which  receive  the  immediate 
impulie  nf  the  wheel. 

Fa!.  I.H'M,  an  r,  j  |  <r garment  or  mantle 
worn  hj  the  Gn-rlft,  «•  the  toga  was  by  the 
Rouuu...  L«u.  o»  v«ese  was  so  peculiar 
to  the  respective  nations,  that  Palliatue  is 
used  to  signify  a  Greek,  and  Togatue  a 
Zpak  ~  "    *      - 


,  particularly  a  poetical  one,  of 
dishonourable  or  false  uttered  aga 


thin 

another  person. 
PALISSB',  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  like  a 


range  of  palisades  before  a  fortification,  re- 
presented on  a 


&  fesse,  rising  up  a  consider- 


7iii»,  or  Pall,  also  the  wool- 
len mantle  which  the  Roman  emperors  were 
accustomed,  from  the  fourth  century,  to 
send  to  the  patriarchs  and  primates  of  the 
empire,  and  which  was  worn  as  a  mark  of 
ecclesiastical  dignity.  Since  the  12th  cen- 
tury it  has  consisted  of  a  white  woollen 
band  or  fillet,  which. is  thrown  over  the 
shoulders  outside  of  the  sacerdotal  vest- 
ments; one  band  hanging  over  the  back, 
and  another  over  the  breast,  and  both  orna- 
mented with  a  red  chaplet. 
PALL  MALL,  or  PALLE  MAILLE,  an 


NITRIC   ACID  ACQUIBBS   A  TIRR  BBD  COLOUR  FROM  TBS   FALX.ABIU1C. 
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ancient  frame,  in  which  an  iron  ball  was 
■truck  with  a  mallet  through  a  ring  or  arch 
of  iron.  It  was  formerly  practised  in  St. 
James's  Park,  and  cave  its  name  to  the 
street  called  Pali-Mill,  (pronounced  Pell- 
MeU). 

PALM,  in  botany,  the  name  of  many  spe- 
cies of  plants,  but  particularly  of  the  date- 


tree  or  great  palm,  a  native  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  palmt  are  the  pride  of  tropical 
climates,  and  contribute  greatly  to  give  a 
peculiar  and  imposing  character  *" 
vegetation  of  those  regions.  Their 
and  loftr  branching  trunks,  erownt 
summit  by  a  tuft  of  large  radiating  1 


peculiar  and  imposing  character  to  the 
of  those  regions.  Their  straight 
crowned  at  the 
„  listing  leaves  or 
fronds,  gives  them  an  aspect  entirely  unique, 
and  far  surpassing  that  of  other  trees  in 
majesty.  They  belong  to  the  mooocotjled- 
onous  division  of  plants,  and  have  their 
parts  arranged  in  threes,  or  one  of  the  mul- 
tiples of  that  number.  The  calyx  has  six 
divisions;  the  stamens  are  six  in  number; 
and  the  fruit  consists  of  a  berry  or  drupe, 
composed  of  a  substance  sometimes  hard 
and  scaly,  but  more  often  fleshy,  or  fibrous, 
surrounding  a  one-seeded  nut.  Though 
sometimes  growing  to  a  very  great  height, 
in  other  species  the  stem  rises  only  a  few 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Among  the  most  useful  of  the  palms  may 
be  mentioned  the  cocoa-nut,  the  sago,  and 
the  date,  the  last  of  which  sometimes  grows 

to  the  height  of  100  feet. In  Congo  the 

natives  are  very  expert  in  making  wine  of 
the  juice  of  the  palm.    At  certain  times  of 

the  -< —  *v id  the  trees  by  the  help 

of  n  t..>up,  and  m  hen  they  perceive  a  flower 
blown,  the?  i;m  i?  off  with  a  knife  and  fas- 
ten the  point  of  the  cut  stalk  into  a  cala- 
banh,  called  a  f,ipa»$o.  It  remains  sus- 
pended id  that  wtiy  for  a  short  time,  and  on 
bei uur  mkcri  down  is  found  full  of  a  liquor 
as  *hite  ai  whey,  which  is  fermented,  and 
dni  ii  k  i  1 1 1 U  rec  d  b y  *.  The  fermented  juice  of 
th*  Mftlniin.  tret:  sIpo  forms  the  wine  of  India. 
In  lunuir  puna  this  tree  grows  spontane- 
ously ;  ia  other*  ii  is  cultivated  with  great 
cai  When  piinied  in  a  fertile  soil,  and  of 
80  years'  growth,  it  yields  call*  or  palm- 
wine.  Previous  to  the  bursting  of  the  mem- 
brane which  covers  the  flowering  branch, 
called  by  botanists  the  spatba,  or  spadix, 
the  workman  mounts  the  tree  by  means  of 
a  strap  passed  round  his  back,  and  a  rope 
round  his  feet,  and  bruises  the  part  between 
two  flat  pieces  of  stick;  this  is  done  for 
three  successive  mornings,  and  on  each  of 
the  four  following,  he  cuts  a  thin  slice  from 
the  top  to  prevent  the  spatha  from  burst- 
ing. On  the  eighth  morning  a  clear  sweet 
liquor  begins  to  flow  from  the  wound,  which 
is  then  collected.  But  this  exudation,  if 
continued  for  three  years,  will  kill  the  trees. 

Palm,  an  ancient  long  measure,  taken 

from  the  extent  of  the  hand.  The  great  palm, 
or  length  of  the  hand,  was  equal  to  about 
eight  inches  and  a  half;  the  small  palm,  or 
breadth  of  the  hand,  about  three  inches. 
The  modern  palm  is  different  in  different 

places. Palm,  the  broad  triangular  part 

of  an  anchor  at  the  end  of  the  arms. 
PALTMJ5,  the  25th  class  of  theLinnasan 


system  of  plants,  consisting  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  with  a  stem,  bearing  leaves  at  tbc 
top,  being  the  most  magnificent  specimens 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

PALMATED,  something  resembling  the 
shape  of  the  hand :  thus,  in  botany,  we  say 
palmated  leaves,  roots,  stones,  &c 

PALM'BR,  a  pilgrim  bearing  a  staff;  or 
one  who  returned  from  the  Holy  Land, 
bearing  branches  of  palm:  he  was  distin- 
guished from  other  pilgrims  by  his  profes- 
sion of  poverty,  and  living  on  alma  as  lie 
travelled. 

PALMETTO,  or  CAMAOBAUHa,  in 
botany,  a  species  oi  p/iSni  CTuwinjt  in  the 
southern  states  of  At:  •  m-n,  mjiI  uttaiuina; 
the  height  of  forty  or  i.u;  itet.  The  sum- 
mit of  the  stem  is  crowned  with  a  tuft  of 
large  palmated  leaves,  varying  in  length 
and  breadth  from  one  to  five  feet,  and  sup- 
ported on  long  foot-stalks,  which  give  it  a 
beautiful  and  majestic  appearance.  Before 
these  leaves  are  developed,  they  are  folded 
like  a  fan ;  at  their  base  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  stem  are  three  or  four  ounces  of  a 
white,  compact,  and  tender  substance,  which 
is  eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar,  and  somewhat 
resembles  the  cabbage  in  taste,  but  is 
neither  highly  nutritious  nor  particularly 

reable,  and,  moreover,  is  attended  with 
death  of  the  tree.  The  wood,  though 
extremely  porous,  has  been  found  peculiarly 
suitable  for  the  construction  of  forts,  aa  it 
closes,  without  splitting,  on  the  passage  of 
a  ball. 

PAI/MIPEDE8,  in  ornithology,  web- 
footed  birds. 

PALMISTRY,  a  mode  of  telling  fortunes 
by  the  lines  of  the  hand;  a  trick  of  impos- 
ture much  practised  by  gypsies. 

PALM-OIL  TREE,  a  tree  of  South  Ame- 
rica, from  the  kernels  of  whose  fruit  a  rich 
oil  is  obtained. 

PALM  SUNDAY,  the  sixth  Sunday  in 
Lent,  the  next  before  Easter,  commemora- 
tive of  our  Saviour's  triumphal  entrance 
into  Jerusalem,  when  palm  branches  were 
strewed  in  the  way. 

PALM'- WORM,  in  entomology,  an  insect 
in  America,  ahnqt  twrlw*  inches  Ton*,  stid 
extri  mtly  •■■■  itl  m  Hr  1 1 M i r Li m,  havim*  an  jo- 
CKdible  u umber  of  feet,,  and  two  cLiw*  st 
the  bend  and  I nl.  with  which  it  Wmindi  and 
poisons  person*,  though  not  fatally  r 

PAL' ST.,  or  PARALYSIS,  in  medj— -  - 


nervous.  4i*rusca  known  by  the  loss  or  de- 
fect of  the   power  of  Yulun tary  muscular 
motion  in  the  whole  body,,  or  In  a  parti  ra- | 
lar  part.    It  appear*  under  difrrent  tonus: 
it  may  be  a  loss  of  the  power  of  motion    " 
with  Hue   a  lo*l  of  Bri  nation,  or  &    toss  of  I  , 
semsntinci  without  |ot»  of  motion,  or  a  Ions  '  ' 
of  hotb-    Sometimes  it  attacks  the  wlwTe 
system;  at  others,  it  affects  one  side  uf  the 
bodF.  win? a  it  is  called  kmipUpia;  Afid  at     ! 
Other  tinici  a  siofle  member  only  itaWect-  ! 
ecL    A  pamlvsi.i  or  the  vitaj  orcum  is  ai-  I 
tenrlf-4  with  tiuincdiafe  death,  I 

PA'IjY,  or  puinvap*.  in  heraldry,  Is  Wnei 
the  shield  is  divided  into  four  ur  more eqmtl 
parts,,  by  perpendicular  lines  frnm  t<ia  to  ' 
bottom.  I 
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PAMTER08,  violent  wind,  ao  called, 
which  come  from  the  west  or  southwest,  , 
and,  sweeping  over  those  vast  plains,  or  I 
pampat,  in  the  southern  parts  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  often  do  much  injury  on  the  coasts. 

PANA'DA,  or  PANA'DO,  a  diet  c 


bag  of  bread  boiled  in  water  to  the  consist- 
ence of  pulp  and  sweetened 

PANATHEN^A,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
an  ancient  Athenian  festival,  in  honour  of 
Minerva,  who  was  the  protectress  of  Athens, 
and  called  Athena.  There  were  two  solem- 
nities of  this  name,  one  of  which  was  called 
Xht  greater  panatkenma,  and  celebrated  once 
in  five  years.  These  were  distinguished 
from  the  lest  (which  were  celebrated  every 
third  year)  not  only  by  their  greater  splen- 
dour and  longer  continuance,  but  particu- 
larly by  the  solemn  procession,  in  which  the 
peptu*,  a  sacred  garment,  consecrated  by 
young  virgins,  and  made  of  white  wool,  em- 
broidered with  gold,  was  carried  from  the 
Acropolis  into  the  temple  of  the  goddess, 
whose  ivory  statue  was  covered  with  it. 
This  festival  was  so  holy,  that  criminals 
were  released  from  the  prisons  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  celebration,  and  men  of  distin- 
guished merit  were  rewarded  with   gold 


PAW CHA'TIUM,  among  the  ancients,  a 
kind  of  exercise,  which  consisted  of  wrest- 
ling and  boxing.  In  these  contests  it  was 
customary  for  the  weaker  party,  when  he 
found  himself  pressed  by  his  adversary,  to 
fall  down,  and  fight  rolling  on  the  ground. 

PAN'CREAS,  in  anatomy,  a  flat  glandu- 
lar viscus  of  the  abdomen ;  in  animals  called 
the  eweetbread.  It  secretes  a  kind  of  saliva, 
and  pours  it  into  the  duodenum. 

PAN'DECTS,  the  name  of  a  volume  of 
the  civil  law,  digested  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror Justinian. 

PAN'DIT,  or  PUN'DIT,  a  learned  Brah- 
min; or  one  versed  in  the  Sanscrit  Ian- 
guage,  and  in  the  sciences,  laws,  and  reli- 
gion of  the  country. 

PAN'EL,  in  law,  a  schedule  or  roll  of 
parchment  on  which  are  written  the  names 
of  the  Jurors  returned  by  the  sheriff.    Im- 

\nelling  a  jury,  is  returning  their  names 
such  schedule.-— -Panel,  iu  joinery,  a 


square  of  thin  wood,  framed  or  grooved  in 
a  large  piece  between  two  upright  pieces 
and  two  cross  pieces,  as  the  panel  of  a  door. 


PAK'IC,  an  ill-grounded  terror  inspired 
by  the  misapprehension  of  danger.  The 
origin  of  the  word  is  said  to  be  denved-from 
Pan,  one  of  the  captains  of  Bacchus,  who 
with  a  few  men  routed  a  numerous  army, 
by  a  noise  which  his  soldiers  raised  in  a 
rocky  valley  favoured  with  a  great  number 
of  echoes.  Hence  all  ill-grounded  fears  have 
been  called  panic  fears. 

PAN'ICLB,  in  botany,  a  sort  of  inflores- 
cence, in  which  the  flowers  and  fruits  are 
scattered  on  peduncles  variously  subdivided, 
as  in  oats,  and  some  of  the  grasses. 

PAN'ICUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  S  Triandria,  or  2  Digynia.  The  spe- 
cies are  annuals,  and  consist  of  various 
kinds  of  panic-grass. 

PAN'NAGE,  in  law,  the  feeding  of  swine 


upon  matt  in  woods;  also  the  money  paid 
for  the  license  of  having  pannage. 

PANNIC'ULUS  CARNO'SUS,  in  com- 
parative anatomy,  a  robust  fleshy  tunic,  situ- 
ated in  beasts  between  the  tunic  and  the 
fat ;  by  means  of  which  they  can  move  their 
skin  in  whole  or  part:  it  is  altogether  want- 
ing in  the  human  frame. 

PANORAIfA,  a  circular  picture  on  a 
very  large  scale,  fixed  around  a  room  parti- 
cularly constructed  for  the  purpose,  so  that 
from  the  centre  a  spectator  may  have  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  objects  represented.  This 
very  ingenious  and  beautiful  contrivance 
was  invented,  in  1787,  by  Mr.  Robert  Bar- 
ker, an  Englishman,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  triumph  of  perspective.  The  artist, 
from  a  high  point,  must  take  an  accurate 
plan  of  the  whole  surrounding  country,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Truth  of  repre- 
sentation and  closeness  of  imitation  are  the 
great  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  panoramas, 
and  the  delusion  must  be  promoted  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  light  is  admitted. 
The  diorama  was  invented  in  France,  and 
differs  from  the  panorama  chiefly  in  being 
flat  instead  of  circular,  and  therefore  pre- 
senting only  a  particular  view,  like  any  other 
painting,  in  front  of  yon,  and  not  all  around. 
[See  Diobam  a.] 

PANTALOON',  a  species  of  close  long 
trowsers  extending  to  the  heels,  said  to 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Venetians.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  the  Irish  very  an- 
ciently wore  trowsers  of  this  description; 
and  that  Louis  XIII.  is  the  first  who  ap- 
pears with  what  we  now  call  oreecaas.-— A 
buffoon  in  pantomimes. 

PANTHE'A,  in  antiquity,  statues  com- 
posed of  the  figures  or  symbols  of  several 
divinities. 

PANTHEISM,  a  philosophical  species 
of  idolatry  which  maintains  that  the  uni- 
verse is  the  supreme  God.— Some  persons, 
however,  have  also  applied  the  word  pan- 
tkeitm  to  that  doctrine  of  theology  accord- 
ing to  which  God's  spirit  not  only  pervades 
every  thing,  but  every  thing  lives  through 
him  and  in  him,  and  there  is  nothing  with- 
out him  {Jet*  xvii.  27  et  seq.;  Bpke*.  iv.6). 

PANTHEON,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
temple  of  a  circular  form,  dedicated  to  all 
the  neathen  deities.  It  was  built  on  the 
Camp**  Martin*,  by  Agrippa,  son-in-law 
to  Augustus;  but  is  now  converted  into 
a  church  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  all  the  martyrs.  It  is,  however,  called 
the  rotunda,  on  account  of  its  form,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  edifices  in  Rome.  The 
well-preserved  portico  seems  to  be  of  a 


later  period  than  the  temple  itself;  it 
sists  of  sixteen  columns  of  oriental  grani 
each  of  which  is  16  feet  in  arcumferen 


lite. 


The  interior  was  formerly  adorned  with  the 
most  beautiful  statues  of  the  various  deities, 
but  they  were  removed  by  Constantine  to 
Constantinople ;  at  present  there  are  in  the 
eight  niches,  eight  fiue  columns,  placed 
there  by  the  emperor  Adrian.  What  is  very 
remarkable,  and  shows  the  alteration  which 
has  taken  place  at  Rome,  is,  that  the  en- 
trance is  now  twelve  steps  below,  though 
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heretofore  it  was  twelve  steps  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

PANTHER  (fetis  parduMj,  in  zoology,  a 
fierce,  ferocious  quadruped,  of  the  size  of  a 
large  dog,  with  short  hair,  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  diversified  with  roundish  black  spots. 
It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  has  the  general 
habits  of  the  leopard. 

PANTOGRAPH,  a  mathematical  instru- 
ment so  formed  as  to  copy  any  sort  of 
drawing  or  design. 

PANTOM'ETER,  an  instrument  used  to 
take  all  sorts  of  angles,  distances,  and  ele- 
vations. 

PANTOMIME,  in  the  modern  drama,  a 
mimic  representation  by  gestures,  actions, 
and  various  kinds  of  tricks  performed  by 
Harlequin  and  Columbine  as  the  hero  and 
heroine,    assisted  by  Pantaloon   and   his 

clown. Pantomime;  among  the  ancients, 

were  persons  who  could  imitate  all  kinds  of 
actions  and  characters  by  signs  and  gestures. 
Scaliger  supposes  they  were  fi  reintroduced 
upon  the  stage  to  succeed  the  chorus  and 
comedies,  and  divert  the  audience  with  apish 
postures  and  antic  dances.  In  after  times 
their  interludes  became  distinct  entertain- 
ments,  and  were  separately  exhibited. 

PAPAW  (carica  papaya),  a  tree  growing 
in  warm  climates  to  the  height  of  18  or  20 
feet,  with  a  soft  herbaceous  stem,  naked 
nearly  to  the  top,  where  the  leaves  issue  on 
every  side  on  long  foot-stalks.  Between  the 
leaves  grow  the  flower  and  the  fruit,  which 
is  of  the  size  of  a  melon.  The  juice  is  acrid 
and  milky,  but  the  fruit  when  boiled  is 
eaten  with  meat,  like  other  vegetables ;  yet, 
when  cultivated  in  our  green-houses,  the 
fruit  is  entirely  worthless. 

PATER,  a  substance  formed  into  thin 
sheets,  on  which  letters  and  figures  are 
written  or  printed.  It  received  its  name 
from  the  papyrua,  the  leaves  of  which  plant 
originally  served  the  Egyptians  and  cer- 
tain other  nations  for  writing  on.  Chi- 
nese paper  is  of  various  kinds,  as  of  the 
rinds  or  barks  of  trees,  especially  of  the  mul- 
berry, the  elm,  the  bamboo,  and  the  cotton- 
tree.  Cotton  is  also  used  by  us  to  an  im- 
mense extent  in  the  manufacture  of  paper; 
but  that  which  is  made  from  linen  is  by  far 
the  best  and  most  durable.  Paper  is  distin- 
guished as  to  its  use  into  writing  paper, 
drawing  paper,  cartridge  paper,  copy,  chan* 
eery,  &c. ;  as  to  its  size  into  foolscap,  post, 
crown,  demy,  medium,  royal,  imperial,  &c. 
Paper  is  made  either  by  hand  or  by  ma- 
chinery ;  and  perhaps  none  of  the  useful 
arts  have  received  more  attention  in  order 
to  bring  them  to  perfection  than  the  paper 


manufacture.  In  respect  to  whiteness,  fine- 
ness, and  firmness,  the  paper  made  in  Eng- 
land excels  all  other;  though  the  French 
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manufacture  some  of  a  very  fine  quality, 
while  the  Italians  and  Germans  are  noted 
more  for  the  durability  of  their  paper,  than 
for  its  fineness. Improved  method  of  mak- 
ing Paper  by  the  aid  of  machinery:  "No- 
thing," says  Dr.  Ure,  "places  in  a  more 
striking  light  the  vast  improvement  which 
has  taken  place  in  all  the  mechanical  arts 
of  England  since  the  era  of  Arkwright,  than 


the  condition  of  our  paper-machine  facto- 
ries now,  compared  with  those  on  the  con- 
tinent. Almost  every  good  automatic  paper 
mechanism  at  present  mounted  in  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  the  United  States,  has  either  been  made 
in  Great  Britain,  and  exported  to  these 
countries,  or  has  been  constructed  in  them 
closely  upon  the  English  models."  It  is  not 
a  part  of  the  plan  of  this  work  to  enter  into 
the  minutiae  of  detail  in  machinery  or  ma- 
nufactures. Generally  speaking,  as  in  this 
case,  they  would  occupy  infinitely  too  great 
a  portion  of  our  space;  but  it  would  be 
remiss  in  us  not  to  allude  to  some  of  the 
remarkable  features  which  the  inimitable 
paper-making  machinery  of  this  country 
presents,  as  well  as  to  state  its  origin.  In 
1799,  Louis  Robert,  then  employed  in  the 
paper  works  of  Essonne  in  France,  con- 
trived a  machine  to  make  paper  of  great 
size,  by  a  continuous  motion,  and  obtained 
for  it  a  patent  for  15  years,  with  a  sum  of 
8000  francs  from  the  French  government, 
as  a  reward  for  his  ingenuity.  This  inven- 
tion was  purchased  by  M.  Didot.who  came 
over  with  it  to  England,  where  he  entered 
into  several  contracts  for  constructing  and 
working  it;  and  it  eventually  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Messrs.  Fourdrinier, 
extensive  paper  makers  and  stationers,  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Donkin,  a  young 
and  zealous  mechanist,  made  wonderful 
improvements  on  the  French  invention, 
and  in  1803  produced  a  self-acting  cylin- 
drical machine,  with  rotatory  motion,  for 
making  an  endless  web  of  paper  1  Many 
and  various  have  been  the  improvements 
introduced,  since  that  period,  by  the  aid  of 
most  ingenious  and  complicated  machinery, 
resulting  chiefly  from  the  skill  and  enter- 
prise of  Mr.  John  Dickinson;  till  at  length 
the  art  has  so  completely  triumphed  over 
every  difficulty,  that  a  continuous  stream 
of  fluid  pulp  is  now  passed  round  the  cy- 
linders with  unerring  precision,  and  not 
only  made  into  paper,  but  actually  dried, 
pressed  smooth,  and  every  separate  sheet 
cnt  round  the  edges,  in  the  brief  space  of 
five  minutes. 

PATER-MONET,  or  PATER-CUR'- 
RENCT,  bank  notes  or  bills  issued  by  the 
credit  of  government,  and  circulated  as  the 
representative  of  coin.  In  a  more  exten- 
sive sense,  these  terms  may  denote  all  kinds 
of  notes  and  bills  of  exchange. 

PATIER  LINGE  {French),  a  kind  of  pa- 
per made  to  resemble  damask  and  other 
linen  so  cleverly,  that  it  is  impossible,  with- 
out examination,  to  detect  the  difference; 
and  even  to  the  touch,  the  articles  made 
from  the  papier  linge  are  very  much  like 
linen,  and  can  be  used  for  every  purpose  to 
which  linen  is  applicable,  with  the  excep- 
tion, of  course,  of  those  in  which  strength 
and  durability  are  required. 

PATIER  MACHE'  (French),  the  com- 
position of  which  superior  tea-trays,  snuff- 
boxes, and  many  other  light  and  elegant 
articles,  as  well  ns  a  variety  of  toys,  Ac.  are 
manufactured.  They  are  made  of  cuttings 
of  white  or  brown  paper,  boiled  in  water 
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and  beaten  in  a  mortar  till  they  are  reduced 
to  a  kind  of  paste,  and  then  boiled  with  a 
solution  of  gum  arabic,  or  of  size,  to  give 
consistency  to  the  paste,  which  is  after- 
wards formed  into  different  shapes,  by  press- 
ing it  into  oiled  moulds.  When  dry,  it  is 
coated  with  a  mixture  of  sise  and  lamp- 
black, and  afterwards  Tarnished. 

PAPIL'IO,  in  entomology,  the  name  of  a 
subdirision  of  the  insect  cuss,  when  in  their 
imago,  or  third  state;  that  is,  when  they 
but  a 
rAj  pa- 


have  wings.    Every  fly  is  an  imago;  I 
moth  is  called  pkautna,  and  a  butterfly 


pilio.  The  most  natural  and  approved  dis- 
tinguishing names  for  the  several  species  of 
insects  (which  are  called  the  trivial names) 


are  taken  from  the  vegetables  on  which  they 
feed :  but  in  the  multitude  of  butterflies  the 
proportion  that  belong  to  extra-European 
parts  of  the  world  is  so  great,  and  their 
several  foods  so  little  known,  that  Linnasus 
was  obliged  to  adopt  a  different  scheme  of 
nomenclature ;  ana  he  accordingly  divided 
them  into  sections  by  the  names  equites, 
keliconii,  danai,  nympkales,  and  plebii.  The 
individuals  of  the  section  of  equites  have 
their  names  from  the  Trojan  history;  those 
of  that  of  the  Mieonii  from  the  Muses  j  the 
danai  from  the  children  of  Danaus;  the 
nympkales  from  the  nymphs  of  antiquity; 
and  the  plebii  from  the  celebrated  ancients. 
In  describing  the  papilio  it  will  be  necessary 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  first  division  of 
the  Linnajan  genus,  vis.  the  equites.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  this  beautiful 
class  is  their  series  of  transformations  be- 
fore reaching  a  perfect  state.  The  female 
butterfly  lays  a  great  quantity  of  eggs,  which 
produce  caterpillars:  these,  after  a  short 
life,  assume  a  new  form,  and  become  chry- 
salides—"the  tomb  of  the  caterpillar  and 
the  cradle  of  the  butterfly."  These  chrysa- 
lides, or  insect  prisons,  are  attached  in  va- 
rious ways,  and  are  of  different  forms;  but 
within  the  cell  or  covering,  of  whatever  it 
may  be  composed,  the  disgusting  caterpillar 
becomes  the  brilliant  butterfly.  A  single 
female  insect,  in  its  perfect  state,  produces 
several  hundred  eggs,  but  their  over  increase 
is  checked  by  a  host  of  enemies.  A  single 
pair  of  sparrows,  it  is  calculated,  Mill  de- 
stroy upwards  of  3000  caterpillars  in  a  week ; 
and  great  numbers  are  also  killed  by  a  spe- 
cies of  fly,  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the 
caterpillar,  where  they  hatch,  and  the  larva: 
feed  on  the  body  that  protected  them. 

PAPIL'LJS,  the  nipple  of  the  breast,  and 
terminations  of  the  nerves  in  that  form 
which  constitutes  the  sense  of  feeling  in 
the  true  skin,  and  of  taste. 

PAPILIONA'CRS,  the  32d  Linnajan  na- 
tural order  of  plants,  with  flowers  resem- 
bling  the  butterfly's  wings,  as  the  pea,  &c 

PAPILIONA'CEOU8,  in  botany,  an  epi- 
thet for  the  corolla  of  plants  which  have 
the  shape  of  a  butterfly,  such  as  that  of  the 
pea.  The  papilionaceous  corolla  is  usually 
four-petaled,  having  an  upper  spreading  pe- 
tal, called  the  banner,  two  side  petals  called 
wings,  and  a  lower  petal  called  the  keel. 

PAPILLA  RUM  PROCESSUS,  in  ana- 


tomy, the  extremities  of  the  olfactory  nerves, 
which  convey  the  slimy  humours  by  the 
fibres  that  pass  through  the  ot  eribriforme. 

PAPILLARY,  orPAFILLOUS,  pertain- 
ing to  or  resembling  a  nipple. Papillose, 

in  botany,  covered  with  fleshy  dots  or  points, 
or  with  soft  tubercles,  as  the  ice-plant. 

PA'PIST,  one  that  adheres  to  the  doc- 
trines and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of 
Rome ;  a  Roman  catholic.  Hence  papistry, 
papistical,  &c 

PAPPOOS',  the  name  given  to  a  young 
child  by  the  natives  of  New  England. 

PAR  VA'GUM,  in  anatomy,  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves. 

PAPTUS,  in  botany,  thistle-down,  a  sort 
of  feathery  or  hairy  crown  with  which  many 
seeds  are  furnished  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
semination. A  seed  surmounted  by  a  pap- 
pus resembles  a  shuttle-cock,  so  that  it  is 
naturally  formed  for  flying,  and  for  being 
transported  by  the  wind  to  a  very  consider- 
able distance  from  its  parent  plant.  By 
this  contrivance  of  nature  the  dandelion, 
groundsel,  Ac.  are  disseminated  and  self- 
sown  in  places  where  they  would  otherwise 
have  never  existed. 

PAPULfi,  in  medicine,  little  blisters, 
pimples,  or  eruptions  on  the  skin. 

PAFULOSE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf,  &c.  covered  with  vesicular  points  or 
with  little  blister*. 

PAPTROG'RAPHT,  a  lately-invented  art, 
which  consists  of  taking  impressions  from 
a  kind  of  pasteboard  covered  with  a  calca- 
reous substance  (called  lithographic  paper), 
in  the  same  manner  as  stones'  are  used  in 
the  process  of  lithography. 

PAPT'RUS(eyperN«  papyrus  of  Lin- 
naeus), an  Egyptian  sedge-like  plant,  or  reed 
grass,  which  has  acquired  an  immortal  fame 
m  consequence  of  its  leaves  having  furnished 
the  ancients  with  paper.  It  grows  in  the 
marshes  of  Egypt  or  in  the  stagnant  places 
of  the  Nile.  Its  roots  are  tortuous,  and  in 
thickness  about  four  or  five  inches;  its 
stem,  which  is  triangular  and  tapering,  rises 
to  the  height  of  ten  feet,  and  is  terminated 
by  a  compound,  wide  spreading,  and  beau- 
tiful umbel,  which  is  surrounded  with  an 
involucre  composed  of  eight  large  sword- 
shaped  leaves.  The  uses  of  the  papyrus 
were,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
making  of  paper.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  where  it  grows,  even  to  this  day, 
manufacture  it  into  sail-cloth,  cordage,  and 
sometimes  wearing  apparel.  Boats  are  made 
by  weaving  the  stems  compactly  together, 
and  covering  them  externally  with  a  resi- 
nous substance  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
water. 

PAR  (Latin,  equal),  in  commerce,  is  said 
of  any  two  things  equal  in  value;  and  in 
money-affairs,  the  equality  of  one  kind  of 
money  or  property  with  another:  thus,  when 
100/.  stock  is  worth  exactly  100J.  specie,  the 
stock  is  said  to  be  at  par;  that  is,  the  pur- 
chaser is  required  to  give  rieither  more  nor 
less  of  the  commodity  with  which  he  parts, 
than  he  receives  of  that  which  he  acquires : 
thus,  too,  the  par  of  exchange  is  the  equal 
value  of  money  in  one  country  and  another. 
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In  the  exchange  of  money  with  foreign  coon- 
tries,  the  person  to  whom  a  hill  is  payable 
is  supposed  to  receive  the  same  value  as 
was  paid  to  the  drawer  by  the  remitter ;  but 
this  is  not  always  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  coins  of  different 
countries,  which  is  owing  to  the  fluctuation 
in  the  prices  of  exchange  among  the  seve- 
ral countries  and  great  trading  cities.  In 
fine,  bills  of  exchange,  stocks,  Ac.  are  at 
par  when  they  sell  for  their  nominal  value; 
above  par  when  they  sell  for  more ;  and  6e- 
low  nor  when  they  sell  for  less. 

PA'RA,  a  Turkish  coin,  very  small  and 
thin,  of  copper  and  silver,  the  fortieth  part 
of  a  Turkish  piaster. 

PAR' ABLE,  a  fable  or  allegorical  repre- 
sentation of  something  real  or  apparent  in 
life  or  nature,  from  which  a  moral  is  drawn 
for  instruction.  Parables  are  certainly  a 
most  delicate  way  of  impressing  disagree, 
able  truths  on  the  mind,  and  in  many  cases 
have  the  advantage  of  a  more  open  reproof, 
and  even  of  formal  lessons  of  morality :  thus 
Nathan  made  David  sensible  of  his  guilt 
by  a  parable;  and  thus  our  Saviour,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  customs  of  the  Jews,  who 
had  a  kind  of  natural  genius  for  this  sort  of 
iustruction,  spoke  frequently  in  parables, 
most  beautifully  constructed,  and  calculated 
to  convince  them  of  their  errors  and  preju- 
dices. 

PARAB'OLA,  in  sonic  sections,  a  curve 
produced  by  cutting  a  cone  parallel  to  one 
of  its  sides,  and  having  at  such  section  cer- 
tain fixed  proportions ;  when  the  same  pro- 
portions govern  bodies  in  motion,  they  are 
said  to  describe  a  parabola,  and  this  is  theo- 
retically the  case  with  projectiles  from  the 

earth. Parabolic  Jtymptote,  a  parabolic 

line  approaching  to  a  curve,  so  that  they 
never  meet;  yet,  by  producing  both  indefi- 
nitely, their  distance  from  each  other  be- 
comes less  than  any  given  line. ParaboU 

\form,  having  the  form  of  a  parabola. 

PARAB'OLE,  in  oratory,  similitude ;  com- 

n'son.  Hence,  paraboUeal  instruction  or 
rription. 

PARABOLI8M, in  algebra,  the  division 
of  the  terms  of  an  equation  by  a  known 
quantity  that  is  involved  or  multiplied  in 
the  first  term. 

PARAB'OLOID,  in  geometry,  a  parabo- 
liform  curve  whose  ordinates  are  supposed 
to  be  in  the  subtriplicate,  subquadruphcate, 
&c.  ratio  of  their  respective  abscissas.  An- 
other species  is  when  the  parameter,  multi- 
plied into  the  square  of  the  abscissas,  is 
equal  to  the  cube  of  the  ordinate :  the  curve 
is  then  called  a  semi-cubical  paraboloidr 

PARACEL  SI  AN,  a  name  given  to  a  phy. 
sician  who  follows  the  practice  of  Paracel- 
sus, a  celebrated  Swiss  physician  and  alchy- 
mist  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  16th 
century,  and  who  performed  many  extraor- 
dinary cures  by  means  totally  unknown  to 
the  generality  of  medical  practitioners  of 
his  time. 

PARACENTRIC  MOTION,  in  astro- 
nomy,  denotes  so  much  as  a  revolving  planet 
approaches  nearer  to,  or  recedes  from,  the 
sun  or  centre  of  attraction. 


PARACH  RONI8M,  an  error  in  chrono- 
logy, by  which  an  event  is  related  as  having 
happened  later  than  its  true  date. 

PAR'ACHUTE,  in  aerostation,  a  machine 
or  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  large  um- 
brella, calculated  to  break  the  fall  of  a  per- 
son in  descending  from  an  air-balloon. 

PARACLETE,  the  Comforter,  a  term  ap- 

Slied  fax  the  sacred  volume  to  the  Holy 
pirit. 

PARADIGM,  in  grammar,  an  example 
of  a  verb  conjugated  in  the  several  moods, 
tenses,  and  persons. 

P  AR'ADISE,  a  region  of  supreme  felicity ; 
generally  meaning  the  garden  of  Eden,  in 
which  Adam  and  Eve  were  placed  immedi- 
ately after  their  creation.  The  locality  of 
this  happy  spot  has  been  assigned,  by  dif- 
ferent writers,  to  places  the  most  opposite. 
In  truth,  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the 
world  where  Paradise  has  not  been  sought 
for.  The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  it 
was  situated  between  the  confluence  of  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  and  their  separation; 
Pison  being  a  branch  arising  from  one  of 
them  after  their  separation,— and  Gihon, 
another  branch  arising  from  the  other  on 
the  western  side.  Arabia  Deserta  was  the 
Ethiopia  mentioned  by  Moses  as  washed 
by  these  rivers;  and  Chusistan,  in  Persia, 
answers  to  the  land  of  Havilah,  where  there 
was  gold,  bdellium,  the  onyx-stone,  Acs— — 
When  Christians  use  the  word,  they  mean 
that  celestial  paradise,  or  place  of  pure  and 
refined  delight  in  which  the  souls  of  the 
blessed  enjoy  everlasting  happiness.  In 
this  sense  it  is  frequently  used  in  the  New 
Testament:  our  Saviour  tells  the  penitent 
thief  on  the  cross,  "This  day  shalt  thou  be 
with  me  in  paradise ;"  and  St.  Paul,  speak- 
ing of  himself  in  the  third  person,  says, 
"  I  knew  a  man  who  was  caught  up  into 
p-nJi-'-  -ni  hrnid  unspeakable  words, 
which  it  is  not  lawful  lor  a  man  to  utter." 

I'AJIADIS'KA*  or  HJJILLS  OF  PAttA- 
DlSE,  in  criiirtiiilDgy,  a  genu*  of  birds  be- 
longing fa  the  order  Fta*,  Hie  beak  is 
covered  with  a  belt  or  collar  of  downy  fea- 
thers at  the  hasp,,  mad  the  feather*  on  the 
does  Are  very  loom  their  whale  ptamsge 
being  singular  stid  splendid.  They  occur 
in  Chum,  Japan,  Persia,  and  various  parts 
of  India,  bat  am  supposed  to  be  {i<rig]  u  slip 
natives  «f  New  Guinea,  The  tall  consists 
of  E"ii  tartan;  the  two  middle  one*,  sad 
some  time*  more  in  several  of  tho  species, 
are  ?*ry  long,  and  webbed  »□!*'  m  the  luiae 
ami  tirjti.  The  tegs  and  feet  are  very  large 
amL  straag  ;  thc-jr  have  tlttee  tMfj  forward, 
one  backward,  sid  the  middle  connected  to 
the  fliUcr  One  as  fat  aa  the  flnt  joijit.  Ttie 
whole  of  this  rcnus  Lave,  till  lately,  been 
very  imperfectly  known;  few  cabiner*  pos- 
sessing more  I  ban  crac.  Rprrjc*,  <rva,  tee 
gnnicr  Or  Eomttjtiu.  bird  of  PaituLlMH  uor 
has  any  set  of  birds  given  rise-  to  more  (a- 
ble*.  the  various  talcs  eotoceraing  which  are 
to  he  fr.ni fiJ  in  c*ery  author;  such  a«h  their 
ne*er  touching  the  rruuud  from  their  birth 
to  hVmIj  ;  ItTjnpr  wholly  on  the  dews  betas; 
produced  without  Iprs;  and  a  number  of 
Other    ttoriM    too    rttlisalQSBl    to    mnnfiun.  I 
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There  are  several  specie*;  one  of  which, 
vis.  the  great  bird  of  Paradise,  is  thus  de- 
athbed:—It  is  of  a  cinnamon  hue;  crown 
luteous ;  throat  golden  green  or  yellow;  side 
feathers  very  long  and  floating ;  length,  from 
the  md  of  *V  bill  tn  *\t?  , ,,,]  ,.fthe  real 
tail,  about  «»i-lvo  incsjPA  hul  i  he  end  of 
thf  Imiir  liy^.icn^ndroid  feather*,  nearly  two 
feet.    This  autciiti  i*  Fi>n  >  Molucca 

UlMidn,  nud  [JuidrruuiKl  >  •  ',  .  iea,  They 
moic  iit  flight!  of  thirty  nr  f.ii'jr,  with  a 
lesdcr  ahow;  the  hht,  i,..  ;rve  their 

light  mil  voluminous  plumage  fag  order,  by 
always  lying  against  the  wind.  The  pecu- 
liar length  and  structure  01  ill  r  feathers 
bind  tn  them  fMiin  ►etding  in  ■  gh  winds 
on  ifffi*-  and  «tic 3i  iLii-y  ,.,  vn  on  the 

ground  Jiy  their  wmilt  (iicv  < <  nnot  rise 
again. 

PAR'ADOX,  in  philosophy,  a  tenet  or 
proposition  seemingly  absurd,  or  contrary 
to  received  opinion,  yet  true  in  fact. 

PAR  AGOGE  (pron.  paragon),  a  figure 
in  grammar  by  which  the  addition  of  a 
letter  or  syllable  is  made  to  the  end  of  a 
word* Paragoge,  in  anatomy,  a  term  sig- 
nifying that  fitness  of  the  bones  to  one 
another  which  is  discernible  in  their  arti- 
culation. 

PARAGON,  a  model  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion implying  superior  excellence  or  per- 
faction ;  as,  a  paragon  of  beauty  or  elo- 
quence. 

FAB'AGBAM,  a  play  upon  words.  Hence 
paragrammatitt,  an  appellation  for  a  pun- 
ster. 

PARAGRAPH,  any  section  or  portion  of 
a  writing  which  relates  to  a  particular  point, 
whether  consisting  of  one  sentence  or  many 
sentences.  Paragraphs  are  generally  dis- 
tinguished  by  a  break  in  the  lines ;  or,  when 
a  great  quantity  of  print  is  intended  to  be 
compressed  in  a  small  space,  they  may  be 
separated  by  a  dash,  thus .  A  para- 
graph is  also  sometimes  marked  thus  l. 

PARALEF8I8,  or  PAR'ALEP8Y, 
a  figure  in  rhetoric  by  which  the  speaker 

Eretends  to  pass  by  what  at  the  same  time 
e  really  mentions. 

PARALIPOM  ENA,  in  matters  of  litera. 
ture,  denotes  a  supplement  of  things  omit- 
ted in  a  preceding  work. 

PARALLAX,  in  astronomy,  the  difference 
between  the  places  of  any  celestial  objects 
as  seen  from  the  surface,  and  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth  at  the  same  instant.— -—Aw- 
•Mai  ParaUaa,  a  change  in  the  apparent 
place  of  a  heavenly  body,  caused  by  its  being 
viewed  from  the  earth  in  different  parts  of 
its  orbit  round  the  sun.  The  annual  paral- 
lax of  the  planets  is  considerable,  but  that 
of  the  fixeo  stars  has  till  very  recently  been 
considered  as  altogether  imperceptible.  The 
following  information  is  gathered  from  the 
Philosophical  Magazine  :  "  Parallax  of  the 
Fixed  Start-' A  magnificent  conquest  has 
been  achieved  by  Professor  Bessel,  of  Ko- 
nigsburg,  in  a  series  of  observations  of  the 
double  star,  No.  61,  in  the  constellation 
Cygnus,  whose  distance  he  has  ascertained 
to  be  660,000  times  (in  round  numbers)  the 
radius  of  the  earth's  orbit,  or  (also  in  round 


number*}  ft™,? IHuhW.POO.OOO  miles.  The  de- 
tajj*  of  this  important  discovery  nave  been 
coiiimqnicJited  by  him  ua  Sir  John  Hereehel, 
bftrL,,  in  a  letter  dated  Oct.  n,  18SH  which 
was  read  lu  (lie  Astronomical  ftmoety  on 

>"«v.  u/1, -pifrmUa**  in  levelling,  denotes 

the  ■njtJizniiiLiun-'-l  brtHeeu  the  line  at  the 
true  level  anil  that  uf  the  apparent  ieveL 

I '  A  [[  A  L  L  £L,  in  geometry,  au  appeJJsl ion 
given  to  bnes,  ■ttrFacri,  and  bodies  every- 
where equidistant  from  each  other.— — Pa- 
mlimlplemet,  ate  wieli  pis  pes  as  have  all  the 
psvpcadjeulars  drawn  oetwiat  them  equal 

t  ,,cr. -Parallel  royt.  cs, 

an  those  which  keep  at  an  equal  duiaitce 
from  the  vi*iblin^tyL>cL  to  U^e  eye,,  winch  is 
supposed  to  be  infinitely  rewtifc  from  the 
object,^— Parallel iirnlet,  or  circlet •/ lati- 
tude, are  let*??  Circles  of  the  sphere  con- 
ceived to  be  d  mwn  ft om  wist  to  east,  through 

from  the  equator  to  which  they  are  cp^tlet, 
and  tcriMinaiiu.it;  with  the  pules.  Th*j-  are 
called  parallels  of  taliLuLle,  beeauee  all 
placet  ijinit  tinder  the  p*ine  nnndltrl  have 
the  same  lam  wis. Parallel  nj>hrre,  in  as- 
tronomy, the  situation  nf  the  sphere  when 
the  equator  antir-idca  with  *he  hortiuo,  and 
the  pules  with  the  irfiitu  and  nadir. Pa- 
rallel MMBJb  in  naritaliciki,  the  mailing  on 
or  under  ft  parallel  of  latitude,  or  Emmilel 
to  the  equates. Parallel  ruler,  a  mathe- 
matical KbMruinrnt  Couaialui*  of  '  lal 
rulera,  so  connectori  together  wiih  rross 
ban,  that  with  movable  joiau  pamlltl  lines 
ma;  tWefcf  he  drawn  to  any  exh     |  ■  I. en 

tlhn  up-  -  -,«.-■■-  .1. rniwllsi  iimm,  in  sieves, 

are  thoie  treftOhCJi  whinh  generally  run  |Mt- 
rtdM  with  the  uutliuea  mtlm  fortrcn,  They 
senre  aa  places  h*t  cuncentratiuK'  Ghi  A»«es 
to  ijii  directed  against  the  CbrLrast,  ntml  ore 
Uinallir  thiee  feet  dcePj  from  nine  tn  t*  rive 
feet  wide,  and  of  a  length  aria  u  red  to  the 

Care  mil  ftraneeauf  theeue, Tha  ani-il  jio- 

roltrl  \u  hLm>  ulttn  u«ed  inctP.[i'huricallyil,  to 
denote  the  continued  eoulptariaon  nf  twu  ob- 
jocfta,  [rArtirnUirljf  in  bisttiry,  Tim-  we 
speak  of  drunajt;  an  lustori&id  jmrattrl  be- 
tween ages,  uunutficvp  or  men.— — Pastillel 
pottage*,  are  such  naaiagea  iu  a  book  as 
mgrnt  in  irnjitiri  ,  <■-,  hn  inslancaii  the  pa- 
rallel passages  in  the  bible. 

PARALLELISM  □/  tke  Sartirt  o*itr  in 
astronomy,  thiit  aitUAtJOn  of  the  earth's 
Bus,  in  itt  progreia  through  t\*  nrhit, 
Wtirrebf  it  La  aliU  directed  Toward*  the 
pole.itAT ;  sn  that  if  a  line  he  drawn  pa- 
rallel to  its  niic,  while  in  any  une  position, 
the  sail,  in  alt  ather  position  a,  wil]  he  al- 
Waii  parallel  to  tkt  tiimt  line.  This  pa- 
rali«?h*m  i*,  (.he  resolt  of  tke  Barthfi  table 
matioiij  vi*.  round  the  *eui  and  run  ml  its 
own  nti*  i  or  it*  annual  «ud  dinmal  tuotiun; 
and  to  it  v,a  own  the  Vieisutiidea  of  Ma- 
stitis, and  tli.-  MH-'pi.il.L-.  i,|  iln-y  und  nipbt. 

rA^VLLF-LOGRAM,  in  seymetTf,  a 
pltitic  figure  boundrd  by  lour  right  lines, 
«  ■  i ,  i'  opposite  are  parallel  and  equal 

to  one  another.' In  common    n*e,    this 

i  tty  rjOJidrilfttefol  nijures  of 

morelerieth  llian  breadth. 

FAHALLELUI'irEB.    in    geometry,  a 


HOROUB  SHOULD  BUM  FABAM.BL  WITS  TUB  LAWS  OF  OOB  A5D  OCR  COUHTUT. 
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mcaoscoric  curiosity  orrmtt  uioi  to  ukwrcbbsart  crorltt. 
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regular  solid  comprthended  under  six  pa- 
rallelograms, the  opposite  ones  of  which 
are  similar,  parallel,  and  equal  to  each 
other ;  or  it  is  a  prism  whose  base  is  a  pa- 
rallelogram. 

PARALLELOPIPE'DIA,  in  mineralogy, 
a  genus  of  spars,  externally  of  a  determi- 
nate and  regular  figure,  always  found  loose 
and  separate  from  other  bodies,  and  in  the 


ing,  or  a  fault  committed  in  demonstration, 
when  a  consequence  is  drawn  from  prin- 
ciples which  are  false,  or  though  true,  are 
not  proved;  or  when  a  proposition  is 
passed  over  that  should  have  been  proved 
by  the  way. 

PARAI/YSI8,  in  medicine,  Palsy,  or  the 
loss  of  the  power  of  muscular  motion. 

PARAMETER,  in  conic  sections,  a  con- 
staut  line,  otherwise  called  the  latua  rectum 
of  a  parabola.  A  tb>d  proportional  to  any 
diameter  and  its  conjugate. 

PARAMOUNT,  in  law,  the  supreme 
lord  of  the  fee.  The  lords  of  those  manors 
that  have  other  manors  under  them  are 
styled  lords-paramount:  and  the  king,  who, 
in  law,  is  chief  lord  of  all  the  lands  in  Eng- 
land, is  thus  the   lord-paramount. In 

common  parlance,  it  means  superior  to 
everything  else ;  as,  a  man's  private  inte- 
rest is  usually  paramount  to  aU  other  con- 
siderations. 

PAR'ANTMPH,  among  the  ancients,  the 

Serson  who  waited  on  the  bridegroom  and 
irected  the  nuptial  solemnities.  As  the 
paranymph  officiated  only  on  the  part  of 
the  bridegroom,  a  woman  called  pronuba 

officiated  on  the  part  of  the  bride. In 

poetry,  the  term  paranymph  is  still  occa- 
sionally used  for  the  brideman. 

PAR'APEGM,  in  ancient  customs,  signi- 
fied a  brazen  table  fixed  to  a  pillar,  on 
which  laws  and  proclamations  were  en- 
graved. Also,  a  table  set  in  a  public  place, 
containing  an  account  of  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  stars,  eclipses,  seasons,  &c. 

PAR'APET,  in  fortification,  a  wall,  ram- 
part, or  elevation  of  earth  for  screening 
soldiers  from  an  enemas  ahot.  It  means 
literally,  a  wall  breast  high. 

PARAPHERNALIA,  or  PARAPHER'- 
NA,  in  law,  the  goods  which  a  wife  brings 
with  her  at  her  marriage,  or  which  she 
possesses  beyond  her  dower  or  jointure, 
and  which  remain  at  her  disposal  after  her 
husband's  death .  They  con  sist  principally 
of  the  woman's  apparel,  jewels,  &c.,  which, 
in  the  lifetime  of  her  husband,  she  wore  as 
the  ornataents  of  her  person ;  nor  can  the 
husband  devise  such  ornaments  and  jewels 
of  his  wife,  though,  during  his  life,  be  has 
power  to  dispose  of  them. 

PAR'APHRASE,  an  explanation  of  some 
text  or  passage  in  an  author,  in  terms  more 
clear  and  ample  than  in  the  original. — He 
who  performs  this  is  termed  a  paraphraat. 

PARAPHRENITI8,  in  medicine,  an  in- 
flammation of  the  diaphragm. 

PARAPHROSTNE,  a  term  used  by  me- 
dical writers  to  express  a  delirium,  or  an 


alienation  of  mind  in  fevera,  or  from  what- 

^PARAPLE'GIA,  or  PAR'APLEGT,  in 
medicine,  a  species  of  paralysis  usually 
succeeding  an  apoplexy :  that  kind  of  palsy 
which  affects  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 

PARARYTH'MOS,  in  medicine,  a  pulse 
not  suitable  to  the  age  of  the  person. 

PAR'ASANG,  a  Persian  measure  of 
length,  varying  in  different  ages,  and  in  dif- 
ferent places,  from  thirty  to  fifty  stadia  or 
furlongs.  „ 

PARA8CB'NIUM,  in  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  theatres,  was  a  place  behind  the 
scenes  whither  the  actors  withdrew  to  dress 
and  undress  themselves.  The  Romans  more 
frequently  called  it  potttcenium. 

PARASCE'VE,  a  word  signifying  prepa- 
ration,  given  by  the  Jews  to  the  sixth  day 
of  the  week,  or  Friday ;  because,  not  being 
allowed  to  prepare  their  food  on  the  sab- 
bath day,  they  provided  and  prepared  it  on 
the  day  previous. 

PARASELENE,  a  mock  moon,  or  phe- 
nomenon encompassing  or  adjacent  to  the 
moon,  in  form  of  a  luminous  ring ;  which 
are  sometimes  one,  two,  or  more  bright 
spots  bearingconsiderable  resemblance  to 
the  moon.  The  paraselenes  are  formed 
after  the  same  manner  as  the  parhelia,  or 
mock  suns. 

PARA8ITI,  among  the  Greeks,  were  an 
order  of  priests,  or  at  least  ministers  of  the 
gods,  resembling  the  Epulonet  at  Rome. 
Their  business  was  to  collect  and  take  care 
of  the  sacred  corn  destiued  for  the  service 
of  the  temples  and  the  gods ;  to  see  that 
sacrifices  were  duly  performed,  and  that  no 
one  withheld  the  first  fruits,  &c.  from  the 
deities.  In  every  village  of  the  Athenians, 
certain  Parasiti,  in  honour  of  Hercules, 
were  maintained  at  the  public  charge ;  but, 
to  ease  the  commonwealth  of  this  burthen, 
the  magistrates  at  last  obliged  some  of  the 
richer  sort  to  take  them  to  their  own 
tables,  and  entertain  them  at  their  indi- 
vidual expense:  hence  the  word  paratite, 
by  which  we  denote  a  hanger- on,  a  fawning 
flatterer,  one  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  good 
dinner  at  the  expense  of  another  person, 
would  be  ready  to  surfeit  him  with  adula- 

PARASITICAL  PLANTS,  in  botany, 
sudb  jilnnli  hi  arc  piwluecd  out  of  the 
trunk  or  brftJirhM  of  oilier  planiih  and  re- 
ceive their  norcrishrarjDt  frum  it.  Of  (his 
Clo.^  m  lUc  mlalciw,  wkieh.  enroll  uui  its 
radjf  le  iit  wliAt^rer  nofcilmn  chance  rilrtCes 
it,  The  toed,  which  find*  the  maiariais  of 
it*  uruwili  in  the  gJue  thai  en^clnpta  it, 
gcL-miniitca  and  grows  act  only  oo  living 
aW  drnd  Wnod,  hilt  &I»4  ob  Hones,  glass, 
ami  cvr-n  iron.  In  all  these  ra»e*  Hie  ra- 
dir-k'  i*  finiPtuntly  dJrfcftPLt  towards  the 
centre  of  these  bodies,  which  mmtm  <liat 
it  It  not  toward,  a  medium  suited  to  afford 
it  nourishment  ihat  the  embryo  of  ihe 
misletoe  directs  its  radicle,  but  that  this 
radicle  obeys  the  attraction  of  the  bodies 
on  which  the  seed  is  fixed,  of  whatever  na- 
ture they  may  be. 

PARASI'TIUM,  among  the  Greeks,  the 


f  HOT  CLIMATRS   PLANTS  TUTHRTT ;  IN  COin  OURS  THRT  FORM  MAT. 
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granary  where  the  sacred  corn  was  pre- 
served, by  the  Paratiti,  for  sacred  pur- 
poses. 

PARASTREld"MA,  in  medicine,  a  con- 
vulsive distortion  of  the  mouth,  or  any  part 
of  the  face.  r 

PARATH'E8I8,  a  term  used  by  some 
grammarians  for  apposition,  or  the  placing 
of  two  or  more  nouns  in  the  same  case. 

PARAVA'IL,  in  feudal  law,  the  lowest 
tenant  holding  under  a  mediate  lord,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  tenant  in  eapite,  who 
holds  immediately  of  the  king. 

PAR'Offi,  or  the  FATE8,  in  the  heathen 
mythology,  were  three  goddesses  who  were 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  accidents  and 
events,  and  to  determine  the  date  or  period 
of  human  life.  They  were  called  Atropos, 
Clotho,  and  Lachesis,  and  are  represented 
as  spinning  the  thread  of  human  life;  in 
Which  employment  Clotho  held  the  distant 
Lachesis  turned  the  wheel,  and  Atropos 
cut  the  thread.  Their  persons  are  variously 
described ;  sometimes  they  are  represented 
as  old  women,  one  holding  a  distaff,  another 
a  wheel,  and  a  third  a  pair  of  scissars. 
Others  paint  Clotho  in  a  robe  of  various 
colours,  with  a  crown  of  stars  upon  her 
head,  and  holding  a  distaff  in  her  hand; 
Lachesis  in  a  garment  covered  with  stars, 
and  holding  several  spindles ;  and  Atropos 
they  clad  in  black,  cutting  the  thread  with 
a  large  pair  of  scissars. 

PAR'CENER,  or  CO  PAR'CENER,  in 
law,  a  coheir,  or  one  who  holds  lands  by 
descent  from  an  ancestor  in  common  with 
others.  The  holding  or  occupation  of  lands 
of  inheritance  by  two  or  more  persons,  dif- 
fers from  joint  tenancy,  which  is  created  by 
deed  or  devise,  whereas  parcenary  is  created 
by  the  descent  of  lands  from  a  common  an- 
cestor. 

PARCH'MENT,  in  commerce,  the  skins 
of  sheep  or  goats  prepared  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  render  them  proper  for  writing 
upon.  This  is  done  by  separating  all  the 
flesh  and  hair,  rubbing  the  skin  with  pu- 
mice-stone and  pulverised  chalk,  and  re- 
ducing its  thickness  with  a  sharp  instru- 
ment. Vellum  is  made  of  the  skins  of 
abortive  or  very  young  calves.  The  He- 
brews had  books  written  on  the  skins  of 
animals  in  David's  time;  and  Herodotus 
relates,  that  the  Ionians  from  the  earliest 
period  wrote  upon  goat  and  sheepskin,  from 
which  the  hair  had  been  merely  scraped  off. 

PAREL'CON,  in  grammar,  the  addition 
of  a  word  or  syllable  at  the  end  of  another. 

PAREM'BOLE,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  often 
confounded  with  the  parenthetti.  The  par- 
embole  is,  in  reality,  a  species  of  paren- 
thesis; but  its  specific  character  is  this, 
that  it  relatea  to  the  subject;  while  the  par- 
enthesis is  foreign  from  it. 

PAREN'CHYMA,  in  anatomy,  the  solid 
and  interior  part  of  the  viscera,  or  the  sub- 
stance contained  in  the  interstices  between 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  viscera.—— In  bo- 
tany, the  pith  or  pulp  of  plants. 

PA'RENT  {parent),  a  term  of  relation- 
ship applicable  to  those  from  whom  we  im- 
mediately receive  our  being.    Parents,  by 


the  law  of  the  land  as  well  as  by  the  law  of 

nature,  are  bound  to  educate,  maintain, 
and  defend  their  children,  over  whom  they 
have  »  legal  as  well  as  a  natural  power : 
they  likewise  have  interest  in  the  profits  of 
their  childrens'  labour,  during  their  non- 
age, in  case  the  children  live  with  and  are 
provided  for  by  them;  yet  the  parent  has 
no  interest  in  the  real  or  personal  estate  of 
a  child,  any  otherwise  than  as  his  guardian. 
The  laws  relating  to  the  mutual  rights  and 
duties  of  parents  and  children  are  a  very 
important  part  of  every  code,  and  have  a 
very  intimate  connexion  with  the  state  of 
society  and  with  civil  institutions.  In  an- 
cient times,  when  paternity  was  a  great 
foundation  of  civil  authority,  the  parental 
rights  were  much  more  absolute  than  in 
the  modern,  extending,  in  some  countries, 
to  the  right  of  life  and  death,  and  continu- 
ing during  the  life  of  the  two  parties. 

PARENTA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  funeral  ob- 
sequies, or  the  last  duties  paid  by  children 
to  their  deceased  parents.  The  term  is  «l»n 
used  for  a  sacrifice,  or  solemn  service,  of- 
fered annually  to  the  manes  of  the  dead. 

PAR'GASITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  actinolite ;  a  mineral  of  a  grayish  or  bluish 
green,  in  rounded  grains,  with  a  dull,  dun- 
coloured  surface;  or  in  crystals  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  in  little  plates  mixed  with  la- 
mellar mica. 

PARHE'LION,  inastronamj,  a  mock  sun 
or  meteor,  having  the  appearance  of  the  sun 
itself  and  seen  by  the  side  of  that  luminary. 
Parhelia  are  sometimes  double,  sometimes 
triple,  and  sometimes  even  more  numerous. 
They  are  formed  by  the  reflection  of  the 
sun's  beams  on  a  cloud  properly  situated; 
and  are  accounted  for  by  supposing  an  in- 
finity of  little  particles  or  ice  floating  in  the 
air,  which  multiply  the  image  of  the  sun  by 
refraction  or  reflection.  Sometimes  a  par- 
helion  is  tinged  with  colours  like  the  rain- 
bow, with  a  luminous  train. 

PA'RIAN  MAR-BLE,  a  sort  of  white 
marble,  so  called  from  the  island  of  Paros, 
where  it  was  first  found. Parian  Chro- 
nicle.   [See  Abundblian  Mabblbs.] 

FARIAS,  a  degraded  tribe  of  Hindoos, 
who  live  by  themselves  in  the  outskirts  of 
towns;  and,  in  the  country,  build  their 
houses  apart  from  the  villages,  or  rather 
have  villages  of  their  own.  They  dare  not 
in  cities  pass  through  the  streets  where  the 
Brahmins  live;  nor  enter  a  temple  of  the 
superior  castes.  They  are  prohibited  from 
all  approach  to  any  thing  pure,  and  are 
doomed  to  perform  all  kinds  of  menial  work. 

PARIETAL  BONES,  in  anatomy,  two 
arched  bones  situated  one  on  each  side  of 
the  superior  part  of  the  cranium.  They  are 
thicker  above  than  below ;  but  are  some- 
what thinner,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
equal  and  smooth  than  the  other  bones  of 
the  cranium.  In  new-born  infants  the  ossa 
parietalia  are  separated  from  the  middle  of 
the  divided  o»  frontia  by  a  portion  of  the 
cranium  then  unossified. 

PAR  IMPAR,  in  antiquity,  a  game  of 
chance  practised  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.    It  was  identical  with  the  game 
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of  **  even  or  odd"  practised  by  the  boys  of 
modern  times. 

PA'RIS,  Plastbb  or,  a  composition  of 
lime  and  sulphuric  acid,  used  in  making 
casts  and  moulds. 

PAR'ISH,  the  precinct  ot  territorial  juris- 
diction of  a  secular  priest,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  belong  to  the  same  church.  Some 
■  parishes  are,  however,  so  large  and  popu- 
lous, that  they  contain  one  or  more  chapels 
of  ease.  In  1835,  England  and  Wales  con- 
tained 11,077,  and  Ireland  2450  parishes. 

PARK,  a  large  piece  of  ground  enclosed 
and  privileged  for  beasts  of  the  chase.  To 
render  an  enclosure  a  park,  a  licence  must 
be  obtained  under  the  broad  seal ;  but  there 
are  parks  in  reputation,  though  not  erected 
with  lawful  warrant ;  and  the  owner  of  such 
may  bring  his  action  against  any  one  stealing 
deer  therein.  To  constitute  a  park,  three 
things  are  required;  a  royal  grant  or  li- 
cense ;  inclosure  by  pales,  a  wall,  or  hedge ; 

and  beasts  of  chase,  as  deer,  &c. Park 

also  signifies  a  large  net  placed  on  the  brink 
of  the  sea,  with  only  one  entrance,  which  is 
next  the  Bhore,  and  which  is  left  dry  by  the 

ebb  of  the  tide. Park  of  artillery,  a  place 

in  the  rear  of  both  lines  of  an  army  for  en- 
camping the  artillery,  which  is  formed  in 
lines,  the  guns  in  front,  the  ammunition- 
wagons  behind  the  guns,  and  the  pontoons 
ana  tumbrils  forming  the  third  line.  The 
whole  is  surrounded  with  a  rope.  The  gun- 
ners and  matrosses  encamp  on  the  flanks ; 
the  bombardiers,  pontoon-men  and  artificers 
in  the  rear.— The  phrase  is  also  applied  to 
denote  the  whole  train  of  artillery  belonging 

to  an  army  or  division  of  troops. Park  of 

provisions,  the  place  where  the  sutlers  pitch 
their  tents  and  sell  provisions,  and  that 
where  the  bread-wagons  are  stationed. 

PARLIAMENT,  the  grand  assembly  of 
the  three  estates  in  Great  Britain,  or  the 

Seat  council  of  the  nation,  consisting  of  the 
ing.  Lords,  and  Commons,  which  forms 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  government. 
The  word  parliament  was  introduced  into 
England  under  the  Norman  kings.  The 
supreme  council  of  the  nation  was  called  by 
our  Saxon  ancestors,  the  wittenagemote,  the 
meeting  of  wise  men  or  sages.  A  parlia- 
ment is  called  by  the  king's  [queen's]  writ, 
or  letter,  directed  to  each  lord,  summoning 
him  to  appear;  and  by  writs  sent  by  the 
lord  chancellor  under  the  great  seal,  com- 
manding the  sheriffs  of  each  county  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  the  election  of 
members  for  the  county,  and  the  boroughs 
contained  in  it.  On  the  day  appointed  for 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  the  king  [queen] 
sits  in  the  house  of  lords  under  a  canopy, 
dressed  in  his  [her]  robes,  as  are  all  the 
lords  in  theirs;  and,  the  commons  being 
summoned  to  the  bar  of  that  house,  the  so- 
vereign addresses  both  bouses  on  the  state 
of  public  affairs.  The  commons  are  then 
required  to  choose  a  speaker,  which  officer 
being  presented  to  and  approved  by  the 
sovereign,  the  latter  withdraws,  the  com- 
mons retire  to  their  own  house,  and  the 
business  of  parliament  begins.  In  the  house 
of  lords,  the  seat  of  each  member  is  pre- 


scribed according  to  rank ;  though,  except 
in  the  presence  of  the  king  [queen]  this 
formality  is  almost  wholly  dispensed  with. 
The  princes  of  the  blood  sit  on  each  side 
the  throne;  the  two  archbishops  against 
the  wall  on  the  king's  right  hand;  the 
bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and  Winches- 
ter below  the  former,  and  the  other  bishops 
according  to  priority  of  consecration.  On 
the  king's  [queen's]  left  hand,  above  all  the 
dukes  except  those  of  the  blood  royaL  sit 
the  lord  treasurer,  lord  president,  and  lord 
privy-seal ;  then  the  dukes,  marquises,  and 
earls,  the  individuals  of  each  class  taking 
precedence  according  to  the  date  of  their 
creation.  Across  the  room  are  woolsacks, 
continued  from  ancient  custom ;  and  on  the 
first  of  these,  immediately  before  the  throne, 
sits  the  lord  chancellor,  as  speaker  of  the 
house.  On  the  other  woolsacks  are  seated 
the  judges,  masters  in  chancery,  and  king's 
counsel,  who  only  give  their  advice  on  points 
of  law. — In  the  house  of  commons  there  are 
no  peculiar  seats  for  any  members.  The 
speaker  only  has  a  chair  appropriated  to 
him  at  the  upper  end  of  the  house,  and  at 
a  table  before  him  sit  the  clerk  and  his  as- 
sistant. When  the  parliament  is  thus  as- 
sembled, no  member  is  to  depart  without 
leave.  Upon  extraordinary  occasions,  all 
the  members  are  summoned;  otherwise, 
three  hundred  of  the  commons  is  reckoned 
a  full  house,  and  forty  may  compose  a  house 
for  the  dispatch  of  business.  The  method 
of  making  laws  is  much  the  same  in  both 
houses.  In  each  house  the  act  of  the  ma- 
jority binds  the  whole;  and  this  majority  is 
declared  by  votes  openly  given;  not  pri- 
vately, or  by  ballot.— To  bring  a  bill  into 
the  house  of  commons,  if  the  relief  sought 
by  it  is  of  a  private  nature,  it  is  first  neces- 
sary to  prefer  a  petition,  which  must  be 
presented  by  a  member,  and  usually  sets 
forth  the  grievance  desired  to  be  remedied. 
In  public  matters,  the  bill  is  brought  in 
upon  motion  made  to  the  house,  without 
any  petition. —  A  committee  of  the  whole 
house  is  composed  of  every  member;  and, 
to  form  it,  the  speaker  quits  the  chair  (an- 
other member  being  appointed  chairman), 
and  may  sit  and  debate  as  a  private  member. 
In  these  committees  the  bill  is  debated 
clause  by  clause,  amendments  made,  the 
blanks  filled  up,  and  sometimes  the  bill  en- 
tirely new-modelled.  After  it  has  gone 
through  the  committee,  the  chairman  re- 
ports it  to  the  house  with  such  amend- 
ments as  the  committee  have  made;  and 
then  the  house  reconsider  the  whole  bill 
again,  and  the  question  is  repeatedly  put 
upon  every  clause  and  amendment,  when 
the  house  have  agreed  or  disagreed  to  the 
amendments  of  the  committee,  and  some- 
times added  new  amendments  qf  their  own, 
the  bill  is  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 
When  this  is  finished,  it  is  read  a  third  time, 
and  amendments  are  sometimes  then  made 
to  it ;  and  if  a  new  clause  be.  added,  it  is 
done  by  tacking  a  separate  piece  of  parch- 
ment on  the  bill,  which  is  called  a  rider. 
The  speaker  then  again  opens  the  contents, 
and,  holding  it  up  in  his  hands,  puts  the 
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Siestion  whether  the  bill  shall  pass.  If 
is  be  agreed  to,  the  title  is  then  settled; 
and  one  of  the  members  is  directed  to  carry 
it  to  the  lords  for  their  concurrence.  When 
both  houses  have  done  with  any  bill,  it  al- 
ways is  deposited  in  the  house  of  peers,  to 
wait  the  royal  assent,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  money  bill,  which,  after  receiving  the 
concurrence  of  the  lords,  is  sent  back  to 
the  house  of  commons.  The  answer  to  the 
question  put  by  the  speaker,  or  the  chair- 
man, in  the  house  of  commons,  is  Aye  or 
No ;  and  in  the  house  of  peers,  Content  or 
Not  Content.  The  royal  assent  to  bills  may 
be  given,  either  in  persou  (when  the  sove- 
reign appears  on  the  throne  in  the  house  of 
peers,  regally  attired),  or  by  letters  patent 
under  the  great  seal,  and  duly  signed.  And 
when  the  bill  has  received  the  royal  assent 
in  either  of  these  ways,  it  is  then,  and  not 
before,  a  statute  or  act  of  parliament. 

PARLIAMENTARIAN,  an  epithet  for 
those  who  sided  with  the  English  republican 
parliament  in  opposition  to  king  Charles  I. 

PAR'ODY,  a  kind  of  writing  in  which  the 
words  of  an  author  or  his  thoughts  are,  by 
some  slight  alterations,  adapted  to  a  diffe- 
rent ptmx-vrr  irr  it  may  be  defined,  a  poet- 
ical picftAAutry  in  which  the  verses  of  some 
author  ire,  by  way  of  ridicule,  applied  to 
another  «MM>1  or  in  turning  a  serious 
work  miii  travjN|ue  by  affecting  to  observe 
the  -tamo  rhyme*,  words,  and  cadences. 

il'AUO  L,  in  law,  anything  done  verbal- 
ly, nrhy  nrnl  declaration;  a*  parol  evidence. 
—^"Fiiraic,  in  military  affairs,  a  promise 
given  b\  u.  primmer  of  war  when  suffered  to 
be  ol  Inri^t,  that  tie  will  return  at  the  time 
appointed,  unlfi*  he  shall  have  previously 

been  diBchnrgcd  or  exchanged. Parole 

alt'.  1 1 . i ■  1 1 -  ili.-  a atch-word  given  out  every 
day  m  orders  by  a  commanding  officer,  in 
camn  or  jr*m*on,  by  which  friends  may  be 
dieting 


iuji  w  JT,  in  rhetoric  a  figure  of 
speech  by  which  the  orator  concedes  some- 
thing to  his  adversary,  in  order  to  strength- 
en his  own  argument. 

PARONOMASIA,  a  rhetorical  figure,  by 
which  words  nearly  alike  in  sound,  but  of 
very  different  or  opposite  meanings,  are  af- 
fectedly or  designedly  used;  a  play  upon 
words. 

PARONYCHIA,  in  medicine,  a  whitlow, 
or  abscess  formed  near  the  nails  or  tips  of 
the  fingers.  Any  collection  of  pus  formed 
in  tbe  hngers  is  termed  by  medical  writers 
panaris,  or  whitlow,  and  is  an  abscess  of 
tbe  same  nature  with  those  arising  in  any 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

PARRICIDE,  strictly  signifies  the  mur- 
der or  murderer  of  a  father,  as  matricide 
does  of  a  mother ;  yet  this  word  is  ordina- 
rily taken  in  both  senses,  and  is  also  extend- 
ed to  the  murder  of  any  near  relation.  The 
word  parricide  is  also  applied  to  one  who 
invades  or  destroys  any  to  whom  he  owes 
particular  reverence,  as  his  country  or  pa- 
tron. By  the  Roman  law  it  was  punished 
in  a  severer  manner  than  any  other  kind  of 
homicide.  After  being  scourged,  the  delin- 
quents were  sewn  up  in  a  leathern  sack, 


with  a  live  dog,  a  cock,  a  viper,  and  an  ape, 
and  thus  cast  into  the  sea.  Solon,  it  is 
true,  made  no  law  against  parricide,  appre- 
hending it  impossible  that  any  one  should 
be  guilty  of  so  unnatural  a  barbarity. 

PARRICIDIUM,  a  name  given  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  Roman  senate  to  the  ides  of 
March,  which  was  the  anniversary  of  Cae- 
sar's assassination.  Dolabella  the  consul 
{iroposed  a  law  to  change  its  name  to  Nata- 
i#  Urine,  as  be  looked  on  that  day  as  the 
birthday  of  Roman  liberty. 

PAROTIS,  or  PAROTID  GLAND,  in 
anatomy,  a  large  conglomerate  and  salival 
gland,  situated  under  the  ear,  between  the 
mammillary  process  of  the  temple  bone  and 
the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  excretory 
duct  of  this  gland  opens  in  the  mouth,  and 
is  called,  from  its  discoverer,  the  Stenonian 
duct.  Tbe  word  parotit  is  also  used  to  de- 
note an  inflammation  or  abscess  of  the 
parotid  gland 

PAR'OXYSM,  in  medicine,  a  fit  of  higher 
excitement  or  violence  in  a  disease  that  has 
remissions  or  intermissions ;  as  the  parox- 
fern  of  a  fever  or  the  gout. 

PAR'REL,  among  seamen,  an  apparatus 
or  frame  made  of  ropes,  trucks,  and  ribs,  so 
contrived  as  to  go  round  the  mast,  and 
being  fastened  at  both  ends  to  a  yard,  serves 
to  hoist  it. 

PAR'ROT,  in  ornithology,  the  name 
given  to  birds  of  the  genus  Peittaeue,  the 
species  of  which  are  very  numerous.  Par- 
rots are  found  almost  everywhere  in  tropical 
climates.  They  are  distinguished  by  a 
hooked  bill,  a  movable  upper  mandible,  rich 
plumage,  and  by  the  faculty  they  possess  of 
making  indistinct  articulations  of  words  in 
imitation  of  the  human  voice.  Their  hook- 
ed bill  is  very  serviceable  to  them  in  climb- 
ing. They  breed  in  hollow  trees,  subsist  on 
fruits  ana  seeds,  and  often  attain  a  great 
age.  The  common  gray  parrot  is  the  most 
remarkable  for  its  loquacity,  docility,  and 
distinctness  of  articulation;  but  many  of 
the  varieties  are  far  more  beautiful. 

PARS'ING,  in  grammar,  the  resolving  a 
sentence  into  its  elements,  by  showing  the 
several  parts  of  speech  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed,  and  their  relation  to  each  other  ac- 
cording to  grammatical  rules. 

PARS'LEY,  in  botany,  a  well  known  gar- 
den vegetable,  of  tbe  genus  Apium.  The 
leaves  are  much  used  in  cookery,  commu- 
nicating an  aromatic  and  agreeable  flavour 
to  soups  and  other  dishes ;  and  the  root  is 
an  aperient  medicine.  Among  the  Greeks, 
parsley  was  made  use  of  for  decorating  the 
tombs  of  the  deceased,  and  consequently 
was  regarded  as  a  vegetable  not  much  cal- 
culated to  contribute  to  agreeable  sensa- 
tions. It  was,  however,  tbe  herb  of  which, 
in  the  Isthmian  and  Nemean  games,  the 
crowns  of  the  victors  were  composed. 
Among  the  Romans,  parsley  was  considered 
a  necessary  ingredient  in  their  festive  gar- 
lands, because  it  retains  its  verdure  a  long 
time,  affords  a  grateful  smell,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  absorb  the  inebriating  fumes  of 
wine,  and  by  that  means  prevent  intoxica- 
tion. 


"a  raonieAL  eiko  is  hsarbb  a  tyrant  thaw  a  farsimomxovs  orb." 
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PARSTiEP,  in  botany,  a  well  known  culi- 
nary vegetable,  of  the  genus  Pastinaca ;  the 
root  of  which  is  deemed  a  valuable  esculent. 
Besides  their  use  for  the  table,  parsneps 
are  often  cultivated  on  an  extensive  scale  as 
focMrT  foT  cnttlr.  The  milk  of  cows  is 
improved  in  quality,  and  the  quantity  is 
inert-used  by  them,  while  butter  of  a  fine 
saffron  yellow  etflOftK  tnnl  excellent  flavour, 
is  produced  by  this  food.  Am  th*  roots  are 
not  Unlile  to  iujury  front  tiutii,  they  may 
remain  in  llic  gr*n\i»\  n'A  liui  w  inter,  and  be 
taken  up  m  required. 

PAti'SUN.  Khti  rvtvit  *ir  Jtuiiittbentof  a 
parish ,  *ho  haa  the  parochial  charge  or 
curt*  of  iwulft. •Parnt**ffr,  a  rectory  en- 
dow l  J.  wii.h  a  Louw?,  kkebe,  lands,  tithes, 
&c,  fur  the  maintennace  ut'  the  incumbent. 
Thurn  may,  nulwith^l-UU.liutr.  In.'  a  parson- 
age without  eilhur  glgbo  or  tithes,  but  only 

aniiUAl    payruunta. 1'arwn    Imparsonee, 

siRniflti  one  that  i*  in  poMtision  of  a 
church,  whether  it  he  prenenlafive  or  im* 
projjriaiD,  and  with  vthom  ilie  diurch  is  then 
fuiL 

PARTE  R'RE,  in  gardening,  a  level  divi- 
sion of  ground  furnished  with  evergreens 
and  flowers ;  sometimes  cut  into  shell  and 
scroll  work  with  alleys  between  them. 

PARTHENON,  in  ancient  architecture, 
the  name  given  to  the  celebrated  Grecian 
temple  of  Minerva,  erected  during  the  splen- 
did era  of  Pericles.  It  was  built  of  marble 
upon  a  spot  elevated  on  all  sides  above  the 
town  and  citadel ;  of  the  Doric  order ;  222 
Greek  feet  in  length,  and  69  in  height. 
This  magnificent  temple  had  resisted  all 
the  ravages  of  time ;  had  been  in  turn  con- 
certed into  a  Christian  church  and  a  Turk- 
ish mosque;  but  in  the  year  1687, when  the 
Venetians  besieged  the  citadel  of  Athens, 
under  the  command  of  general  Koenigs* 
marck,  a  bomb  fell  most  unluckily  on  the 
devoted  Parthenon,  set  fire  to  the  powder 
which  the  Turks  had  shut  up  therein,  and 
thus  the  roof  was  entirely  destroyed,  and 
the  whole  building  almost  reduced  to  ruins. 

PARTIAL,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  sub- 
ordinate;  as,  a  partial  umbel;  a  partial 
peduncle.  A  partial  involucre  is  placed  at 
the  foot  of  a  partial  umbel. 

PARTICEP8  CRIM'INIS,  in  law,  an  ac- 
complice, or  one  who  has  a  share  in  the 
guilt. 

PARTICIPLE,  in  grammar,  a  word  so 
called  because  it  participates  of  both  a  noun 
and  a  verb ;  being  variable  through  the  gen- 
ders and  cases  like  the  former,  and  regard- 
ing time,  action,  passion,  &c.  like  the  latter. 
Participles  sometimes  lose  the  proper- 
ties of  a  verb,  and  become  adjectives;  as, 
she  is  a  girl  of  engaging  manners ;  that  man 
is  an  accomplished  orator. 

PARTICLE,  in  physics,  a  minute  part 
of  a  body,  an  aggregation  or  collection  of 
which  constitutes  the  whole  body  or  mass. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
atom  ;  as,  particle*  are  the  elements  or  con- 
stituent parts  of  bodies.  It  also  signifies  a 
very  small  portion  or  part;  he  has  not  a 
particle  of  virtue ;  he  would  not  resign  a  par- 
ticle of  bis  property. In  grammar,  par- 


ticles are  such  parts  of  speech  aa  are  inca- 
pable of  any  inflection,  as  the  preposition, 
conjunction,  &c.  Many  grammarians  have, 
however,  dropped  this  name,  and  divided 
all  parts  of  speech  into  declinable  and  inde- 
clinable. 

PARTITE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  di- 
vided: thus,  a  partite  leaf  is  a  simple  leaf 
separated  down  to  the  base. 

PARTNERS,  in  a  ship,  strong  pieces  of 
timber  bolted  to  the  beams  encircling  the 
masts,  to  keep  them  from  rolling,  that  is, 
falling  over  the  ship's  aides. 

PARTNERSHIP,  the  association  of  two 
or  more  persons  for  the  prosecution  of  any 
trade,  manufacture,  or  commercial  enter- 
prise, at  their  joint  expense.  In  this  case 
the  connection  is  formed  by  contract ;  each 
partner  furnishing  a  part  of  the  capital  stock, 
and  being  entitled  to  a  proportional  share 
of  profit,  or  subject  to  a  proportional  share 
of  loss  i  or  one  or  more  of  the  partners  may 
furnish  money  or  stock,  and  the  others  may 
contribute  their  services.  A  partnership  or 
association  of  this  kind  is  a  standing  or  per- 
manent company,  and  is  denominated  ajfrm 
or  house.  Though  partnerships  ought  not 
to  be  entered  into  without  great  circum- 
spection, the  benefits  of  a  union  of  the  means 
and  advantages  of  different  persons  for  the 
conduct  of  a  business,  in  many  instances, 
are  too  obvious  to  need  illustration. 

PARTRIDGE,  in  ornithology,  a  well- 
known  bird  of  the  genus  Tetrao,  compre- 
hending grouse,  partridges,  and  quails,  in 
all  75  species-.  The  common  partridge  (jier- 
dix)  is  found  all  over  Europe.  The  places 
partridges  delight  in  most  are  corn  fields, 
especially  whilst  the  corn  grows ;  for  under 
that  cover  they  shelter  and  breed;  and  they 
are  frequented  by  them  when  the  corn  is 
cut  down  for  the  grain.  They  contribute 
so  much  to  the  gourmand's  pleasure  that 
many  experiments  were  formerly  in  use  to 
take  them  alive;  but  their  destruction  is 
now  almost  entirely  reserved  for  the  shot 
of  the  sportsman,  or  the  net  of  the  poacher. 

PARTY,  in  a  political  sense,  has  been 
well  defined,  "  the  madness  of  the  many  for 
the  gain  of  the  few."  Yet  it  differs  from 
faction,  in  implying  a  less  dishonourable 
association  of  persons,  or  more  justifiable 
designs.  Free  governments  are  the  hot- 
beds of  party;  yet,  probably,  without  the 
existence  of  opposing  parties  in  a  state, 
civil  freedom  would  no  longer  exist.—— 
Parry,  in  military  affairs,  a  small  detach- 
ment or  number  of  men  sent  upon  any  par- 
ticular duty,  as  a  recruiting  party,  &c 

The  word  party  is  likewise  used  to  qualify 
other  words,  and  may  be  considered  either 
aa  part  of  a  compound  word,  or  as  an  adjec- 
tive ;  a*  party  rage,  party  disputes,  &c. 

Party-coloured,  having  divers  colours;  as, 

a  party-coloured  plume,  &c. Party-walls, 

partitions  of  brick  made  between  buildings 
separately  occupied,  to  prevent  the  spread- 
ing of  fire. Party-jury,  in  law,  a  jury 

consisting  of  half  foreigners  and  half  En- 
glishmen. 

PARU'LIS,  in  medicine,  an  inflamma- 
tion, boil,  or  abscess  in  the  gums. 
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PASIG'RAPHY,  a  system  of  universal 
.writing,  or  a  manner  of  writing  that  may  be 
understood  and  used  by  all  nations.  Nu- 
merous have  been  the  attempts  to  establish 
a  universal  language,  particularly  by  the 
philosophic  and  persevering  Germans ;  but 
hitherto  all  their  efforts  have  been  fruitless. 

PAS'QUIN,  a  name  given  to  a  mutilated 
statue  which  stands  at  the  corner  of  the 
palace  of  Ursini,  in  Rome;  and  so  called 
from  the  name  of  a  cobbler  famous  for  his 
sneers  and  gibes,  and  who  diverted  himself 
with  passing  jokes  upon  all  the  people  who 
went  through  his  street.  After  the  death 
of  this  man,  some  workmen,  who  were  dig- 
ging up  the  pavement  before  his  shop,  found 
in  the  earth  a  statue  of  an  ancient  gladia- 
tor, well  executed,  but  maimed:  this  they 
set  up  in  the  place  where  it  was  found,  and 
by  common  consent  named  it  Pasquin. 
Since  that  time,  all  satirical  papers  in  that 
city  are  attributed  to  this  figure,  and  either 
put  into  its  mouth,  or  pasted  on  its  body. 
Hence  the  word  pasquinade  for  a  lampoon. 
The  difference  between  a  pasquinade  and  a 
satire  is,  that  the  end  of  the  latter  is  to  cor- 
rect and  reform,  while  that  of  the  former  is 
only  to  ridicule  and  expose. 

PASS,  in  military  affairs,  a  strait  narrow 
passage,  which  renders  the  entrance  into 

a  country  difficult  for  an  army. Pat, 

among  miners,  a  frame  of  tin  boards  set 
sloping  for  the  ore  to  slide  down.— Pats 
of  arms,  in  chivalry,  a  bridge,  road,  ftc. 
which  the  ancient  knights  undertook  to  de- 
fend. The  knights  wbo  held  a  pass,  hung 
up  their  arms  on  trees,  pales,  columns,  ftc. 
erected  for  that  purpose ;  and  such  as  were 
disposed  to  dispute  the  pass,  touched  one 
of  the  pieces  of  armour  with  his  sword, 
which  was  a  challenge  the  other  was  obliged 
to  accept.— —Pass-parole,  in  military  af- 
fairs, a  command  given  at  the  head  of  an 
army  and  communicated  by  word  of  mouth 

to  the  rear. Pass-word,  a  secret  word  or 

countersign  which  enables  any  person  to 
pass  through  military  stations. Pass- 
par-tout,  a  master-key ;  or  a  key  that  opens 
several  locks  belonging  to  the  same  house 
or  apartment. 

PA8SADE,  or  PASSADO,  in  fencing, 
an  advance  or  leap  forward  upon  the  enemy. 
Of  these  there  are  several  kinds,  as  passes 
within,  above,  beneath,  to  the  right,  the 

left,  and  passes  under  the  line,  Ac- Pas- 

sade,  in  the  manege,  is  a  turn  or  course  of 
a  horse  backwards  or  forwards,  on  the  same 
spot  of  ground. 

PAS'SAGE,  in  navigation,  the  course 
pursued  at  sea;  or  the  time  of  passing  from 
one  place  to  another ;  as,  we  had  a  passage 
in  the  British  Queen,   from  England  to 

America,  in  thirteen  days. Passage,  in 

music,  a  succession  of  sounds  forming  a 

member  or  phrase  in  a  composition. 

Right  of  passage,  in  commerce,  is  an  impo- 
sition or  duty  exacted  by  some  princes, 
either  by  land  or  sea,  in  certain  confined  or 
narrow  places  in  their  territories,  on  all 
vessels,  and  even  sometimes  on  persons  or 
passengers  coming  in  or  going  out  of  ports, 
ftc. Birds  of  passage,  those  birds  which 


at  certain  seasons  migrate,  or  pass  from  one 
climate  to  another.  [See  Miobatoby 
Birds,  ftc] 

PASSANT,  in  heraldry, a  term  applied 
to  a  lion  or  other  animal  in  a  shield  appear- 
ing to  walk  leisurely.  When  walking  with 
his  head  affronts,  or  looking  full-faced,  it 

is  termed  passant  gardant. En  passant 

(Fr.)  by  the  way. 

PAS  SERES,  iu  ornithology,  the  sixth 
order  of  birds,  having  a  conic,  sharp  beak, 
with  bent  and  sharp  claws ;  including  pi- 


geons, sparrows,  blackbirds,  swallows,  &c. 
~\S'SERir~ 

e 
ng,  t 
PASSING-BELL,  the  bell  that  is  tolled 


PAS'SERINE,  pertaining  to  sparrows  or 
the  order  of  birds  to  which  sparrows  be- 
long, the  Passeres. 


at  the  hour  of  death,  or  immediately  after 
death.  The  passing-Mi  was  originally  in- 
tended to  drive  away  any  demon  that  might 
seek  to  take  possession  of  the  soul  of  the 
deceased,  on  which  account  it  was  some- 
times called  the  soul-bell.  Mr.  Ellis  ii.  nis 
notes  to  Brand,  quotes  Wheatley's  apology 
for  our  retaining  this  ceremony ;  "  Our 
church,"  says  he,  "  in  imitation  of  the 
saints  in  former  ages,  calls  on  the  minister, 
and  others  who  are  at  hand,  to  assist  their 
brother  in  his  last  extremity.  In  order 
to  this,  she  directs,  that  when  any  one  is 
passing  out  of  this  life  a  bell  should  be 
tolled,''  ftc.  Hence  the  proverb  mentioned 
by  Bede.  :— 

"When  the  bell  begins  to  toll, 
Lord  have  mercy  on  the  soul. 
PA8'8ION,  or  THE  PA8SION8,  strong 
feelings  or  emotions  of  the  mind  excited  by 
an  adequate  cause,  and  existing  in  such 
strength  as  to  engross  the  whole  man,  and 
resist  the  influence  of  every  other  cause  of 
sensation.  In  order  to  form  a  clear  notion 
of  the  passions,  we  must  begin  with  reject- 
ing the  phrase  that  man  is  possessed  of  this 
or  that  number  of  passions,  and  say  that  he 
is  possesed  of  one  quality,  that  is,  susceptibi- 
lity, which  is  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  this 
or  that  number  of  causes.  Man,  therefore, 
has  not  so  many  feelings,  but  one  feeling, 
assuming  different  forms  of  appearance  ac- 
cording to  the  impression  it  receives ;  and 
the  number  of  passions  is  exactly  that  of 
the  circumstances  that  are  important  to  a 
sentient  creature.  Now,  these,  in  a  com- 
prehensive point  of  view,  are  only  of  two 
kinds;  those  that  contribute  to  its  plea- 
sure, and  those  that  are  productive  of  pain. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that,  according  to  some, 
man  has  only  two  passions ;  the  desire  of 
happiness,  and  the  aversion  to  evil;  but 
subdivided,  each  order  has  its  genera,  and 
each  genus  its  species.  The  desire  of  hap- 
piness is  separated  into  love,  or  the  wish  to 
possess  that  which  will  impart  happiness ; 
hope,  which  is  the  expectation  of  possessing 
it;  and  joy,  which  is  the  assurance  of  pos- 
session. The  aversion  to  evil  is  separated 
into  fear,  which  belongs  to  the  dread  of 
evil :  grief,  which  belongs  to  the  presence 
of  it;  and  anger,  which  resents  it.  These, 
again,  to  which  also  other  genera  may  be 
added,  are  distinguished  into  species ;  as,  to 
fear  belong  terror  and  horror;  and  to  an- 
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ger,   envy,  jealousy. 
Some  think  the  n 


„  hatred,  and  malice. 

....moit  natural  division  of  the 

passions  is  into  pleasurable  and  painful: 
"  Love,  hope,  and  joy,  fair  pleasure's  smiling 
train: 
Fear,  grief,  and  hate,  the  family  of  pain." 

In  a  medical  point  of  view,  it  may  be 

observed  that  the  passions  of  the  mind 
chiefly  affect  the  stomach,  inverting  its  mo- 
tion, and  hindering  digestion  and  chylifica- 
tion;  from  which  disordered  state  of  the 
economy  many  crudities  arise,  productive 

of  various   diseases. In   painting  and 

sculpture,  the  various  passions  are  indi- 
cated by  the  general  attitude  of  the  figure, 
but  more  particularly  by  the  mental  ex- 
pression of  the  features. 

PASSION-FLOWER  {pattifUra). in  bo- 
tany, a  genus  of  climbing  plants,  class  20 
Gynandria,  order  5  Pentandria ;  containing 
numerous  species,  remarkable  for  the  ele- 
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■  i. M.ii   iwik  ln?re  in  th 
ground  :  (he  wiln-'r*  requiring   thciitr  and 
heiu .     TUeir  itcmi  arc  ttoodv.  orK  t»ore  fre- 

qu>  i.l'.j    i-'T1 air.,  |.ii     ,ih  i  .' i'li  li  i,  iris, 

and  hearing  alternate  simpltur  lone d  lcftves ; 
the  fljiwi'n  are  axillary,  and  Buppwicd  on 
peduncle*;  ihc  ciilj-i  is  widi'ly  «|i  reading, 
anil  divided  ialu  leu  parts.  Iu  tin.  Lu^c  of 
the  calyx  is  attached  an  interior  crown, 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  filaments. 
The  patti/tora  carvlea,  or  blue-rayed  com- 
mon palmated  passion-flower,  has  long  slen- 
der stalks,  ascending,  upon  support  by  their 
daspers,  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  with  one 
large  palmated  leaf  at  each  joint,  and  at  the 
axilla*  large  spreading  flowers,  with  whitish- 
green  petals,  and  a  blue  radiated  necta- 
rium;  succeeded  by  large,  oval,  yellowish 
fruit.  It  flowers  from  July  until  October ; 
the  flowers  are  very  large,  conspicuous,  and 
their  composition  is  exceedingly  curious 
and  beautiful ;  but  they  are  only  of  one  day's 
duration,  generally  opening  about  11  or  12 
o'clock,  and  gradually  closing  the  next  day, 
when  they  assume  a  decayed  appearance, 
and  new  flowers  succeed.  In  some  Catho- 
lic countries  this  plant  is  held  in  great  ve- 
neration, the  religious  making  the  leaves, 
tendrils,  and  different  parts  of  the  flower 
to  represent  the  instruments  of  our  Sa- 
viour's passion ;  hence  the  name. 

PAS'SION-WEEK,  the  week  immediately 
preceding  the  festival  of  Easter ;  so  called, 
because  in  that  week  our  Saviour's  passion 
and  death  happened.  The  Thursday  in  this 
week  is  called  Maundy  Tkurtday,  and  the 
Friday,  Good  Friday.  The  "passion  of 
Christ"  is  celebrated  in  the  Catholic  and 
most  Protestant  churches' on  the  European 
continent  during  Lent,  and  particularly  dur- 
ing Passion-week,  by  sermons  relating  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  Saviour ;  and  it  is  no  incon- 
siderable treat  to  the  lovers  of  sacred  music 
who  may  be  sojourning  at  Rome  during  the 
time,  to  hear  the  compositions  of  Falestrini, 
Fergolese,  Allegri,  Ac,  in  the  purest  style, 
as  performed  in  the  Capella  Sittina. 


PAS'SIVE,  in  grammar,  a  term  given  to 

verb  which  expresses  passion,  or  the  effect 

of  an  action  of  some  agent;  as,  in  Latin, 


doctor,  I  am  taught;  or,  in  English,  as,  she 
it  loved  and  eateetned;  he  it  assailed  by 
clandestine  foes. Passive  obedience,  in  ci- 
vil polity,  denotes  not  only  quiet  unresist- 
ing submission  to  power,  but  implies  the 
denial  of  the  right  of  resistance,  or  the 
recognition  of  the  duty  to  submit  in  all 

cases  to  the  existing  government. Passive 

prayer,  among  mystic  divines,  is  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  soul  or  intellectual  faculties, 
and  yielding  only  to  the  impulses  of  grace. 
——Pattive  principlet,  in  chemistry,  earth 
and  water,  so  called  because  their  parts  are 
not  so  swiftly  moved  as  those  of  spirits, 

oil,  and  salt. Pattive  commerce,  trade  in 

which  the  productions  of  a  country  are  car- 
ried on  by  foreigners  in  their  own  ships: 
opposed  to  active  commerce.  [8ee  Navi- 
gation Laws.] 

PASSOVER,  a  solemn  festival  of  the 
Je— f,  rrlrhrntrfl  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
month  fallowing  the  vernal  equinox,  and  in- 
stitttted  in  commemoration  of  their  provi- 
dential deliverance  on  the  night  before  their 
departure  (rom  Egypt,  when  the  destroying 
angel,  who  pat  to  death  the  first-born  of 
tb  ■  taaa,  foittd  over  the  houses  of  the 

Hi  uhieh  were  sprinkled  with  the 

blood  of  a  lamb. 

tAa'c Tuli'f,  a  written  license  from  a 
king,  governor,  or  other  proper  authority, 
granting  permission  or  safe  conduct  for  one 
to  pass  through  his  territories,  or  to  pass 
from  one  country  to  another,  or  to  navigate 
a  particular  sea  without  molestation.  Also, 
a  license  for  importing  or  exporting  contra- 
band goods  or  movables  without  paying  the 
usual  duties.  In  all  passports  it  is  usual  to 
describe  the  persons,  purposes,  and  desti- 
nations of  the  traveller,  intended  to  show 
that  their  characters  are  good,  and  their 
objects  in  travelling  lawful. 

PASTE,  a  soft  composition  of  substances. 
Thus,  flour  moistened  with  water  or  milk 
and  kneaded,  is  used  in  cookery ;  and  cer- 
tain kinds  of  earth  moistened  and  formed 
to  the  consistence  of  dough,  is  used  in  va- 
rious arts  and  manufactures  as  a  cement. 

PASTE,  an  artificial  mixture  or  kind  of 
coloured  glass  made  of  calcined  crystal,  lead, 
and  metallic  preparations,  so  as  to  imitate 
gems. In  mineralogy,  the  mineral  sub- 
stance in  which  other  substances  are  imbed- 
ded. 

PASTERN,  that  part  of  a  horse's  foot 
under  the  fetlock  to  the  heel. 

PASTIL,  in  pharmacy,  a  dry  composition 
of  sweet- smelling  resins,  aromatic  woods, 
&c.  burnt  to  clear  and  scent  the  air  of  a 
chamber.  There  are  also  pastils  for  chew- 
ing, in  order  to  render  the  breath  sweet. 
—Pattil,  among  painters,  a  roll  of  paste 
made  up  of  various  colours  with  gum- water, 
in  order  to  make  crayons. 

PA8TOPHORI,  in  antiquity,  priests 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  whose  of- 
fice it  was  to  carry  the  images  along  with 
the  shrines  of  the  gods  at  solemn  festivals. 
The  cells  or  apartments  near  the  temples 
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where  the  Paatophori  lived,  were  called 
Pastophoria. 

PASTORAL,  something  descriptive  of  a 
shepherd's  life ;  or  a  poem  in  which  any 
action  or  passion  it  represented  by  its  effects 
on  a  country  life.  The  complete  character 
of  this  poem  consists  in  simplicity,  brevity, 
and  delicacy;  the  two  first  of  which  render 
an  eclogue  or  idyl  natural,  and  the  last  de- 
lightful. As  the  first  strains  of  poetry  must 
have  been  heard  in  the  primitive  times  of 
the  human  race,  and  as  a  shepherd's  life  is 
congenial  with  this  mode  of  occupation,  we 
naturally  consider  poetry  as  having  origi- 
nated in  the  pastoral  period ;  but  the  poetic 
idea  of  pastoral  life,  where  all  is  purity  and 
simplicity,  is  not  supported  by  experience 
in  past  or  present  times. 

PASTORA'LE,  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
that  part  of  theology  which  includes  the 
execution  of  the  duties  of  the  clergyman,  or 
the  practical  application  of  bis  theological 
knowledge.  In  the  pastorale  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  the  chief  part  of  the  canon 
law  is  comprised;  while  that  of  the  Pro- 
testant minister  consists  of  principles  ad- 
dressed merely  to  his  understanding,  in- 
cluding certain  rules  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  important  for  the  execution  of 
clerical  duties. 

PASTURE,  or  PASTURE  LAND,  in 
agriculture,  ground  covered  with  grass  ap- 
propriated for  the  food  of  cattle. Common 

of  pasture,  is  the  right  of  feeding  cattle  on 
another's  ground. 

PA'STY,  a  preparation  of  venison,  veal, 
lamb,  or  other  meat;  which  being  well 
boned,  beaten  to  a  pulp,  and  highly  season- 
ed, is  enclosed  in  a  proper  paste,  and  baked 
without  a  dish. 

PATA'CHE  [Sp.]  a  tender,  or  small  ves- 
sel employed  in  conveying  men  or  orders 
from  one  ship  to  another. 

PATACOON',  a  Spanish  coin  of  the  value 
of  4«.  8d.  sterling. 

PATAVINTTY,  a  term  used  by  classical 
scholars  to  denote  a  peculiarity  of  Livy's 
diction ;  so  denominated  from  Patavium  or 
Padua,  the  place  of  his  nativity;  but  as 
authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  this  pa- 
tavmity  consists  m,  it  may  reasonably  be 
concluded  that  it  is  one  of  those  delicacies 
which  are  undiscernible  when  a  language  is 
no  longer  spoken. 

PATE,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of  platform, 
resembling  what  is  called  a  horse-shoe ;  not 
always  regular,  but  generally  oval,  encom- 
passed only  with  a  parapet,  and  having 
nothing  to  flank  it. 

PATEE'  or  PATTEE*,  in  heraldry,  a  cross, 
small  in  the  centre  and  widening  to  the  ex- 
tremities, which  are  broad. 


PATEL'LA,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  which 
part  of  the  joint  of  the  knee, 
called  jdso  rotula,  and  popularly  the  knee- 


pan.  The  patella  is  composed  internally  of 
a  cellular  substance,  covered  by  a  thin  bony 
plate;  but  its  cells  are  so  extremely  minute, 
that  the  strength  of  the  bone  is,  upon  the 
whole,  very  considerable.  This  bone  de- 
fends the  articulation  of  the  joint  of  the 
knee  from  external  injury :  it  likewise  tends 


to  increase  the  power  of  the  muscles  which 
act  in  the  extension  of  the  leg,  by  removing 
their  direction  farther  from  the  centre  of 
motion.— —Patella,  in  conchology,  a  genus 
of  shell-fish,  with  a  simple  shell,  of  a  conic 
or  other  gibbous  figure,  and  a  very  wide 
opening  at  the  mouth  or  bottom ;  always 
applying  itself  firmly  to  some  solid  body, 
which  serves  it  in  the  place  of  another 
shell;  the  animal  inhabiting  it  is  called 

lima*. The  fossil  remains  of  the  patella 

are  called  ipatellite. 

PATENT8,  or  LETTERS  PATENT 
(open  letters),  writings  sealed  with  the 
great  seal  granting  a  privilege  to  some 
person,  or  authorizing  a  man  to  do  or  enjoy 
that  which  he  could  not  of  himself.  They 
are  called  patent  on  account  of  their  form 
being  open,  ready  to  be  exhibited  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  authority  delegated  by 
them.  Letters  patent  for  new  inventions 
are  obtained  by  petition  to  the  crown :  they 
have  to  go  through  many  offices,  and  are 
liable  to  opposition  on  account  of  want  of 
novelty,  &c. ;  and  if  obtained,  and  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  invention  was  not  new,  or 
had  been  made  public  previously  to  the 
granting  the  patent,  they  may  be  set  aside. 
In  general,  any  invention  of  a  new  and  use- 
ful art,  machine,  manufacture,  or.  compo- 
sition of  matter  not  known  or  used  before, 
or  any  new  and  useful  improvement  in 
these,  is  patentable.  But  the  invention 
must  be  material  and  netful;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  must  not  be  hurtful  to  trade 

fenerally,  nor  mischievous,  nor  immoral. — 
n  the  Specification  the  invention  for  which 
a  patent  is  granted  must  be  accurately  as- 
certained, and  particularly  described.  It 
must  be  so  explicit,  that  mechanics  may 
be  able  to  make  the  machine  by  follow- 
ing the  directions  of  the  specification, 
without  any  new  inventions  of  their  own. 
The  patent  and  specification  are  linked  to- 
gether by  the  title  given  to  the  invention  in 
the  patent,  and  the  description  of  it  in  the 
specification,  which  latter  must  set  forth 
the  invention  fully  and  correctly.  The 
terms  used  must  be  clear  and  unambiguous ; 
no  necessary  description  must  be  omitted, 
nor  what  is  unnecessary  be  introduced;  and 
the  invention  must  be  described  in  the  best 
and  most  improved  state  known  to  the  in- 
ventor. If  any  one  of  these  conditions  be 
not  complied  with,  the  patent  will  be  void. 
— Duration  of  the  Patent.  In  England  and 
the  United  States  of  America,  patents  are 
granted  for  a  term  not  exceeding  fourteen 

Jears.  The  time  in  England  may  be  pro- 
onged  by  a  private  act,  and  in  the  United 
States  by  act  of  congress.  In  France,  pa- 
tents are  given  for  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years, 
at  the  option  of  the  inventor;  but  this  last 
term  is  never  to  be  prolonged  without  a 
particular  decree  of  the  legislature. — The 
caveat  is  an  instrument  by  which  notice 
is  requested  to  be  given  to  the  person  who 
enters  it,  whenever  any  application  is  made 
for  a  patent  for  a  certain  invention,  which 
is  therein  described  in  general  terms,  and 
must  be  renewed  annually.  It  simply  gives 
notice  that  the  invention  is  nearly  com- 
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pleted,  with  a  request  that,  if  any  other 
person  should  apply  for  a  patent  for  the 
same  thing,  the  preference  may  be  given  to 
him  who  entered  it.— Expense  of  Patents. 
Tha  expense  of  stamps,  fees,  &c.  may  be 
estimated  at  1201.  for  England,  1002.  for 
Scotland,  and  125L  for  Ireland;  it  being  ne- 
cessary that  separate  patents  should  be 
taken  out  for  each,  if  it  be  intended  to 
secure  the  privilege  for  the  three  king- 
doms. 

PATERA,  in  architecture,  an  ornament 
frequently  seen  in  the  Doric  frieze,  and  in 
the  tympana  of  arches.  The  patera  was  a 
small  dish  or  rase  used  by  the  Romans  in 
their  sacrifices,  in  which  they  offered  their 
consecrated  food  to  the  gods,  and  with 
which  they  made  libations ;  and  hence,  as 
the  Doric  was  used  for  temples,  it  became 
an  ornament  of  that  order.  It  was  also  en- 
closed  in  urns  with  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
after  it  had  been  used  in  the  libations  of 
wine  and  other  liquors  at  the  funeral. 

PATERNOSTER,  the  Lord's  prayer,  so 
called  from  the  two  first  words  thereof  in 
Latin.  It  is  also  sometimes  used  for  a 
rosary  or  string  of  beads,  used  by  Roman 
catholics  in  their  devotions ;  but  more  espe- 
cially for  every  tenth  large  bead  in  the  said 
rosary ;  for  at  this  they  repeat  the  Lord's 
prayer ;  and  at  the  intervening  small  ones, 
only  an  Are  Maria.— In  architecture,  the 
same  term  is  used  for  an  ornament  cut  in 
the  form  of  beads,  either  oval  or  round,  for 
astragals,  &c— Paternoster  cross,  in  he- 
raldry, a  cross  represented  on  the  escutch- 
eon as  if  made  with  beads. 

PATHETIC  NERVES,  in  anatomy,  a 
pair  of  very  small  nerves  which  arise  in  the 
brain,  and  run  to  the  trochlear  muscle  of 
the  eye.  These  nerves  have  obtained  the 
name  pathetic,  from  their  serving  to  move 
the  eyes  in  the  various  passions. 

PATHOGNOMONIC,  in  medicine,  a 
term  given  to  those  symptoms  which  are 
peculiar  to  or  exclusively  characteristic  of  a 
particular  disease. 

PATHOG'NOMY,  that  science  which 
treats  of  the  signs  by  which  human  pas- 
sions are  indicated. 

PATHOL'OGY,  that  branch  of  medicine 
which  explains  the  nature  of  diseases,  their 
causes  and  symptoms.  Its  objects  are  to 
ascertain  the  various  symptoms  which  cha- 
racterize the  disorders  of  each  organ  of  the 
body,  and  especially  the  diagnostic  and  pa- 
thognomonic symptoms,  which  afford  the 
means  of  discriminating  between  diseases 
that  resemble  each  other;  to  determine 
the  causes,  both  predisposing  and  exciting, 
by  which  diseases  are  induced;  and  to 
teach  the  indications  of  cure,  and  the  na- 
ture and  operation  of  the  remedies  adapted 
to  the  various  circumstances  and  periods 
of  diseases. 

PATHOS,  language  capable  of  moving 
the  tender  passions,  and  of  exciting  the 
finest  emotions  of  the  soul. 

PATIENCE,  the  quality  of  enduring  af- 
fliction, pain,  persecution,  or  other  evil, 
without  murmuring  or  fretfulness.  It  may 
spring  from  constitutional  fortitude,  from 
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a  noble  and  heroic  pride,  or  from  a  pious 
submission  to  the  divine  will. 

PATIENT,  one  who  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  physician,  or  other  medical  prac- 
titioner, for  the  cure  of  any  disorder. 

Patient,  in  physiology,  that  which  receives 
impressions  from  external  agents ;  or  what- 
ever is  passively  affected. 

PA  TIN,  in  the  Romish  church,  the 
cover  of  the  chalice,  used  for  holding  par- 
ticles of  the  host. 

PATRES  CONSCRIPTI,  a  name  given 
to  the  Roman  senators  in  general,  though 
at  first  it  was  applied  to  a  particular  part 
of  that  body.  The  hundred  appointed  by 
Romulus  were  called  simply  Patres;  a  se- 
cond hundred  added  by  Romulus  and  Ta- 
tius  upon  the  union  of  their  people,  were 
denominated  Patres  minorum  Gentium;  a 
third  hundred  being  afterwards  added  by 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  the  two  latter  classes 
were  called  Patres  Conscripti,  because  they 
were  written  down  or  put  upon  the  list 
with  the  original  hundred  of  Romulus. 

PATRIARCH,  properly  signifies  the 
head  or  chief  of  a  family.  The  name  of 
patriarchs  is  generally  confined  to  the  pro- 

Snitors  of  the  Israelites  who  lived  before 
oses,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  &c. ;  or  to 
the  heads  of  families  before  the  flood,  as, 
the  antediluvian  patriarchs.  The  appella- 
tion has  from  hence  been  transferred  to 
the  bishops  of  the  first  churches  of  the 
East ;  as,  the  patriarchs  of  Antioch,  Alex- 
andria, Jerusalem,  Constantinople. Pa- 

triarehal  cross,  in  heraldry,  a  cross  appro- 
priated to  the  dignity  of  a  patriarch,  as  the 
triple  crown  was  to  that  of  the  pope.  The 
shaft  of  this  cross  is  twice  crossed,  the 
lower  arm  being  longer  than  the  upper 
one. 

PATRFCIAN,  in  Roman  history,  a  title 
given  at  first  to  the  descendants  of  the  se- 
nators whom  Romulus  created,  and  called 
patres,  M  fathers."  It  was  afterwardsen- 
joyed  by  those  who  became  senators  by 
other  channels  than  that  of  hereditary 
claim:  but  the  dignity  of  the  patricians 
was  lessened  by  the  fall  of  the  republic,  the 
civil  wars,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
imperial  dignity.— The  word  patrician,  in 
its  general  and  modern  acceptation,  signi- 
fies noble;  senatorial;  not  plebeian. 

PATRICK,  St.,  Order  of,  an  Irish  order 
of  knighthood,  instituted  by  George  III.  in 
1783,  which  is  the  only  one  belonging  to 
Ireland,  but  it  is  the  most  splendid  of 
any. 

PATRIOT,  one  who  sincerely  loves  his 
country,  and  who,  as  a  proof  of  that  love, 
exerts  his  best  energies  m  contributing  to 
his  country's  welfare.  In  the  Latin  of  the 
middle,  ages,  patriota  signified  a  native,  in 
contradistinction  to  peregrinus,  a  foreigner, 
that  is,  one  who  did  not  enjoy  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  As  the  native,  or  citizen,  was 
considered  to  be  attached  by  his  interests 
to  the  commonwealth,  the  word  gradually 
received  the  meaning  of  a  citizen  who  loves 
his  country.  Like  many  other  words,  its 
true  meaning  has  at  times  been  sadly  per- 
verted, or  irreverently  used.  In  the  tumult 

patriot"  mbabt  a  dbmocbat. 
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of  political  agitation,  how  often  is  the  con- 
templative observer  compelled 
"  To  see  a  band  called  patriot  for  no  cause, 

But  that  they  catch  at  popular  applause!" 

PATRIOTISM,  the  love  of  cue's  coun- 
try—the noblest  passion  that  animates  the 
breast  of  a  true  citizen,  either  in  defending 
it  from  foreign  enemies,  or  in  protecting  its 
rights  and  maintaining  its  laws  and  insti- 
tutions in  vigour  and  purity  when  assailed 
by  domestic  foea. 

PATRO'L,  in  war,  a  round  or  march 
made  by  the  guard  in  the  night-time,  to 
observe  what  passes,  and  to  secure  the 
peace  and  safety  of  a  city  or  camp,  or  other 
place.  The  patrol  generally  consists  of  a 
body  of  five  or  six  men,  detached  from  a 
body  on  guard,  and  commanded  by  a  Ser- 
jeant. 

PAT 'RON,  in  its  most  general  sense, 
signifies  one  that  specially  countenances 
and  supports  another,  or  lends  his  aid  to 
advance  the  interests  of  some  undertaking; 
as,  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts ;  the  patron*  of 

a  charitable  institution,  &c. Patron  (pa- 

tronuej,  among  the  Romans,  was  an  appel- 
lation given  to  any  person  in  power,  under 
whose  protection  a  few  inferiors  put  them- 
selves, under  certain  conditions  of  obe- 
dience and  personal  service.  The  persons 
protected  were  called  client*.  The  duty  of 
the  patron*  was  to  be  their  clients'  coun- 
sellors in  difficult  cases,  their  advocates  in 
judgments,  their  advisers  in  matters  of 
doubt,  and  their  overseers  in  all  their  af- 
fairs. Patron  was  also  a  title  conferred  on 
a  master  who  had  freed  his  slave ;  the  rela- 
tion of  patron  commencing  when  that  of 
master  expired.  The  patron  was  legal  heir 
to  his  freed-men,  if  they  died  intestate,  or 
without  lawful  issue  born  after  their  free- 
dom commenced.  By  the  Papian  law,  if  a 
freed*  man's  fortune  amounted  to  ten  thou- 
sand sesterces,  and  he  had  three  children, 
the  patron  was  entitled  to  a  child's  por- 
tion.  Patron,  in  the  canon  and  common 

law,  a  person  who,  having  the  advowson  of 
a  parsonage,  vicarage,  or  other  spiritual 
promotion,  belonging  to  his  manor,  has  the 
gift  and  disposition  of  the  benefice,  and 
may  present  to  it  whenever  it  becomes  va- 
cant.  Patron,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a 

guardian  or  saint,  whose  name  a  person 
bears,  or  under  whose   protection  he   is 

{tlaced,  and  whom  he  invokes :  or  a  saint, 
n  whose  name  a  church  or  order  is  found- 
ed.——Lay  patronage  is  a  right  attached  to 
a  person  either  as  founder  or  as  heir  of  the 
founder,  or  as  possessor  of  the  see  to  which 
the  patronage  is  annexed.  Ecclesiastical 
patronage  is  that  which  a  person  is  entitled 
to  by  virtue  of  some  benefice  which  he- 
holds.— 'Arm*  of  patronage,  in  heraldry, 
are  those  arms  on  the  top  of  which  are 
some  marks  of  subjection  and  dependence. 
PATRONYM'IC,  a  term  applied  to  such 
names  of  men  and  women  as  are  derived 
from  those  of  their  parents  or  ancestors ; 
as  Tydide*,  the  son  of  Tydeos. 

PAUWCIANS,  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
a  branch  of  the  ancient  Manichees,  so  call- 


ed from  their  founder,  one  Paulas,  an  Ar- 
menian. For  several  centuries  they  suffered 
great  persecution,  and  were  at  length  wholly 
exterminated. 

PAUL'S,  ST.  This  beautiful  cathedral, 
built  upon  an  eminence  in  London,  to  the 
north  of  the  Thames,  was  completed  in 
thirty-five  successive  years,  under  one  ar- 
chitect, Sir  Christopher  Wren;  one  master 
mason,  Thomas  Strong ;  and  one  bishop  of 
London,  Dr.  Henry  Compton.  Its  length 
is  500  feet  from  east  to  west ;  width,  286  feet 
from  north  to  south :  and  height,  340  feet. 
The  weight  of  the  ball  is  5,600  lbs :  and  that 
of  the  cross  3,360  lbs.  The  height  to  the 
cross  from  the  centre  of  the  floor  is  404  feet. 
The  iron  balustrade  round  the  church-yard 
is  three  furlongs  and  one-fifth.  The  old 
Gothic  structure  which  before  occupied  this 
site,  was  built  on  the  foundation  of  an  old 
temple  of  Diana,  610;  burnt,  964 ;  rebuilt, 
1340,  having  been  150  years  in  building ;  its 


steeple  fired  by  lightning,  1443;  rebuilt, 
having  been  in  great  part  burnt  down,  1631 ; 
and  totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  confla- 


gration of  1666.  The  first  stone  of  the  pre- 
sent building  was  laid,  June  21,  1675;  and 
it  was  finished  and  opened,  Dec.  2, 1697 ; 
having  cost  nearly  1,500,000*.  The  build- 
ing is  of  Portland  stone,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  Two  rows  of  massy  pillars  divide 
the  interior  into  a  nave  and  side  aisles.  The 
west  front  towards  Ludgate-strcet  has  an 
elevated  portico,  forming  the  grand  en- 
trance, of  twelve  Corinthian  columns,  with 
an  upper  portico  of  eight  pillars  of  the  Com- 
posite order,  supporting  a  triangular  pedi- 
ment, with  an  entablature  representing,  in 
relief,  the  conversion  of  8t.  Paul.  The  dome 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  points  of  sight 
in  the  view  of  London.  But  the  interior 
decoration  of  this  building  does  not  corre- 
spond with  its  exterior  magnificence,  al- 
though many  monuments  and  statues  to  the 
illustrious  dead  (the  work  of  the  last  half 
century)  considerably  relieve  that  feeling 
of  vacancy,  which  its  vast  unornamented 
walls  excite. 

PAUPERISM.— Pamphlet  after  pamph- 
let has  been  published  on  this  appalling 
subject,  and  volume  has  succeeded  volume. 
Session  after  session  have  legislators  pa- 
thetically doled  out  their  nightly  lamenta- 
tions; while  select  committees  have  pon- 
dered over  the  repulsive  evidence  before 
them ;  and  "  reports,"  ad  infinitum,  have 
appeared,  detailing  the  horrors  of  pauper- 
ism, deprecating  the  enormities  of  mendi- 
city, and  suggesting  plans  for  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  poor.  Then  come 
commissioners,  in  all  the  panoply  of  judi- 
cial and  executive  authority,  to  cleanse  this 
Augean  stable ;  and  in  lieu  of  the  parochial 
workhouses  of  former  days,  and  the  discre- 
tionary power  of  overseers  to  afford  tempo- 
rary assistance  to  the  casual  sufferer,  those 
huge  bait iles,  denominated  Unions,  rear 
their  dismal  beads  throughout  the  land; 
the  paupers  are  consigned  to  the  care  of 
"  guardians"  destitute  of  authority,  and 
their  pressing  necessities  left  to  "  relieving 
officers"  unfurnished  with  the  means  of 
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administering  relief.  The  tide  of  wealth 
rolls  on,  and  luxury  is  at  its  height ;  splen- 
did edifices  rise  around  us,  as  if  at  the  wand 
of  the  magician ;  the  flag  of  British  com- 
merce floats  proudly  in  the  breeze ;  and  our 
waving  corn-fields  attest  the  bounty  of  Him 
who  sends  us  food  in  due  season.  Yet 
pauperism,  unmitigated  pauperism,  still 
exists.  To  what,  to  whom  shall  the  evil 
then  be  attributed?  An  able  cotempo- 
rary,  whose  remarks  so  entirely  coincide 
with  our  sentiments  that  we  unhesita- 
tingly adopt  them,  says,  "  The  pauperism 
of  England  is  to  be  attributed,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  reckless  and  improvident 
habits  of  its  labouring  poor.  But  the 
greatest  prudence,  united  with  the  greatest 
industry  on  the  part  of  the  poorer  classes, 
will  not  always  save  them  from  want.  This 
ia  frequently  the  ease  in  England,  where 
wages  are  low  compared  with  the  expenses 
of  living,  so  that  an  ordinary  labourer  often 
cannot,  in  the  period  of  his  life  when  he  can 
do  the  greatest  amount  of  labour,  save  any 
thing  against  the  time  of  decrepitude  or 
sickness;  and  the  children  of  suffering  pa- 
rents must  suffer  with  them.  The  question 
in  regard  to  such  is,  By  what  means  shall 
their  present  distress  be  relieved?  The  eco- 
nomists of  the  new  school  (as  it  is  sometimes 
called)  say,  that  they  are  to  be  abandoned 
to  starvation.  But  a  doctrine  so  abhorrent 
to  our  nature  is  only  a  hideous  theory,  which 
cannot  enter  into  the  laws  or  habits/of  any 
people  until  human  nature  shall  be  sunk 
into  brutal  hard-heartedness.  The  dictates 
of  religion,  conscience,  and  compassion,  en- 
join upon  us  to  give  relief;  and  the  only 
questions  practically  discussed  relate  to  the 
mode  and  degree  of  the  assistance  to  be  af- 
forded, and  the  measures  which  ought  to  be 
adopted  for  reclaiming  such  as  bring  their 
misery  upon  themselves  by  vice  and  idleness. 
The  two  great  objects  are — remedy  of  pre- 
sent suffering  and  prevention  of  future ;  and 
these  two  objects  are  very  much  blended,  for 
it  is  a  great  rule  so  to  administer  succour 
as  not  to  encourage  idleness  or  vice.  In  the 
case  of  young  subjects  of  relief,  the  greatest 
charity  is  that  which  is  directed  to  the  form- 
ing of  good  habits,  and  giving  them  instruc- 
tion in  useful  arts.  With  older  subjects  there 
is  very  little  hope  of  any  great  amelioration 
of  character.  But  even  with  these,  a  regard 
to  the  influence  upon  their  habits  is  con- 
stantly to  be  kept  in  view  in  administering 
to  their  present  wants.  One  essential  con- 
dition is,  that  they  should  be  made  to  labour, 
and  thus  contribute,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
their  own  support.  As  to  the  sick  and  in- 
firm, the  rest  of  the  community  are  bound 
to  support  them,  by  a  just  assessment  of 
the  expenses." 

PAUSA'NIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  fes- 
tival, in  which  were  solemn  games,  wherein 
nobody  contended  but  free-born  Spartans. 
It  was  instituted  in  honour  of  Pausanias, 
the  Spartan  general,  under  whose  conduct 
the  Greeks  overcame  Mardonius,  in  the  ce- 
lebrated battle  at  Platsea. 

PAUSE,  a  character  of  time  in  music, 
marked  thus  T*,  denoting  that  the  note  over 


which  it  is  placed  ia  to  be  drawn  out  to  a 

S  eater  length  than  usual,  or  to  be  embel- 
hed  with  appoggiatures,  shakes,  or  other 
graces. 

PAVAN',  a  grave  and  formal  dance  among 
the  Spaniards.  In  this  dance  the  perform- 
ers wheel  round  before  each  other,  the  gen- 
tlemen dancing  with  cap  and  sword,  princes 
in  their  robes,  and  the  ladies  with  long 
trains;  the  motions  being  slow  and  stately. 

PAVEMENT,  a  floor  or  covering  consist- 
ing of  stones,  bricks,  or  other  suitable  ma- 
terial, laid  on  the  earth  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  a  hard  and  convenient  surface 

for  horses,  carriages,  or  foot-passengers. 

Pavements  of  lava,  with  elevated  side  walks, 
are  found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii;  but 
the  oldest  paved  city  of  which  there  is  any 
account,  is  that  of  Cordova,  in  Spain,  which, 
was  paved  with  stones  so  early  as  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ninth  century.  London,  it  is  said, 
was  not  paved  till  the  12th  century,  and  then 
only  very  partially ;  nor  was  it  until  five  more 
centuries  had  passed  away  that  this  kind  of 
street  accommodation  was  by  any  means  ge- 
neral. But  now—thanks  to  the  spirit  of 
improvement— we  have  granite  flag-stones 
of  huge  dimensions,  and  asphaltic  surfaces 
of  all  qualities,  for  the  humble  pedestrian  ; 
while  our  carriages  silently  glide  along  on 
pavements  made  of  wood  1  In  short,  hosts- 
of  patriotic  paviors  are  in  full  action  to  faci- 
litate the  progress  of  their  fellow-citizens; 
and  metropolitan  companies,  wooden  and 
asphaltic,  are  every  day  starting  into  exist- 
ence, with  the  laudable  intention  of  mending 
our  way*. — As  these  novel  modes  of  paving 
the  streets  are  every  day  coming  more  into 
use,  and  as  it  is  not  improbable  that  ere 
long  a  great  change  will  be  effected  by  some 
of  the  parties  engaged  in  this  work  of  ri- 
valry, we  think  it  desirable  to  insert  an  ac- 
count of  the  various  experiments  which  were 
made  in  Oxford-street,  in  January,  1839. 
The  whole  space  between  Charles-street 
and  Tottenham-court-road  was  occupied  by 
twelve  different  specimens,  which  were  com- 
pleted in  the  following  order,  commencing 
at  Charles-street,  viz.,  40  feet  of  Robinson's 
Parisian  bitumen,  24  feet  laid  in  straight 
courses,  and  16  feet  diagonally;  74  feet  of 
parish  stone  paving,  54  feet  of  which  was 
lair!  in  Krirrisrht  cfwrwn,  the  stouts  "nine 
incite  tl<'rj\  on  J  I  be  lull'  p*>[  jl'1'9-  tilled  up 
Willi  tLnrirfkpe'n  *n«phiiltc,  the  rem,-u  ni  n*r  20 
feet  comnifltlng  of  stem es  only  4^,  indies 
dei:ji,  Irm  \m\  ilinpiniill?,  nndnllpEl  on  with 
the  tainB  enrnpciaitioD  i  61.1  feet  of  tine  lias- 
ten  ur  Gaujac  bitumen,  part  leu d  in  itrftight 
coftrs**,  and  part  diagonally ;  ish  foci  of 
pari nli  * ki'n £  rmvinp,  divided  iota  three  ■ee- 
tiooft  in  the  fnttaww;  order  i  LtUJO  feet  of 
die reed  Aberdeen  Brranite,  with  conrrgte 
bottoTaf  and  the  joint*  frrontcd  « i I ■  lime 
and  Rund  i  "ndr  4li  feet  of  the  **iuim  lilid 
dia(?uiiaU.v  -  and  Brd,  So  feet  of  -dre-aed. 
AbfriU'Hi  -tji  in  re,  without  noncrcrh-  h..ir,  mt 
the  jtiinls  tilled  in  *LUl  tine Jf ravel ;  tWi  was 
followed  hi  jtufrcl  rjf  the  Scotch  **phnltum, 
eniirdr  the  produce  of  this  country,  laid 
down  In  fltnujflit  course*;  BO  f«t  of  Mr. 
SteM's  pavement  of  wooden   blocks  of  a  I 
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sexagonal  fonn,  12  inches  deep,  divided  into 
three  compartments— one  prepared  with 
Kyan's  patent,  part  dipped  in,  and  joints 
run  with  asphalt,  and  part  without  any 
preparation  whatever;  the  last  specimen, 
at  Tottenham-court-road,  was  60  feet  of  the 
Val  de  Travers  bitumen,  a  portion  of  which 
consisted  of  square  blocks  laid  in  straight 
courses,  and  the  remainder  of  a  layer  of 
clean  Guernsey  chipping*,  cemented  to- 
gether by  boiling  asphalt  run  among  them 
nearly  to  the  surface,  a  face  made  with  as- 
phalt, merely  showing  the  chippings  here 
and  there  in  patches.  The  whole  work  pre- 
sented a  most  even  and  beautiful  road. 
The  portion,  however,  to  which  attention 
was  more  particularly  directed,  was  that  of 
the  wooden  blocks,  the  noiseless  tendency 
of  which  made  the  vehicles  passing  along 
appear  to  be  rolling  over  a  thick  carpet.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  several  other 
methods  of  constructing  and  laying  down 
the  wooden  pavement  have  recently  been 
tried  in  different  parts  of  the  town  with  still 
greater  success.  Some  of  these  are  on  the 
principle  of  fastening  the  blocks  to  each 
other  by  equal  angular  pressure ;  others  are 
held  together  by  pegs  and  grooves,  the  ob- 
ject of  each  being  to  avoid  all  danger  from 
slipperiness  and  displacement  of  the  blocks ; 
while,  from  their  being  cut  from  the  trunks 
of  trees  and  laid  with  the  grain  uppermost, 
their  durability  appears  unquestionable. 

PAVIL'ION,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of 
turret  or  building,  usually  insulated  and 
contained  under  a  single  roof;  sometimes 
square,  and  sometimes  in  form  of  a  dome. 
Sometimes  a  pavilion  is  a  projecting  part  in 
front  of  a  bunding ;  sometimes  it  flanks  a 

corner. In  military  affairs,  a  tent  raised 

on  posts.  The  word  is  also  sometimes  used 
for  a  flag,  ensign,  or  banner. 

PATO,  in  astronomy,  a  constellation  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  consisting  of 
fourteen  stars.  [For  Pavo,  the  systematic 
name  of  the  Peacock,  see  the  latter  word.] 

PEA,  in  botany,  a  plant  and  its  fruit,  of 
the  genus  Pitvm,  of  many  varieties.  It  has 
been  cultivated  from  remote  antiquity,  and 
forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  culinary 
vegetables,  being  nutritious,  especially 
when  green,  in  which  state  they  form  an 
agreeable  article  of  food  to  most  persons. 
This  plant  has  a  papilionaceous  flower,  and 
the  pericarp  is  a  legume,  called  in  popular 
language  &pod.  They  are  sometimes  ground 
into  flour,  and  mixed  with  that  obtained 
from  wheat,  but  the  bread  is  thereby  ren- 
dered heavy  and  unwholesome.  In  the 
plural  we  write  peat  for  two  or  more  indi- 
vidual seeds,  but  pease  for  an  indefinite 
number  in  quantity  or  bulk. 

PEACE,  in  a  general  sense,  signifies  a 
state  of  tranquillity,  or  freedom  from  dis- 
turbance.  In  a  political  sense,  freedom 
from  war  with  a  foreign  power,  or  from  in- 
ternal commotion.  It  likewise  denotes  a 
calm  and  tranquil  state  of  the  mind,  which 
is  the  effect  of  a  clear  conscience.  Also 
that  quiet,  order,  and  security  which  is  gua- 
ranteed by  the  laws.  This  latter  is  termed 
the  peace  of  the  king,  and  consists  in  that 


peace  or  security,  both  of  life  and  goods, 
which  the  sovereign  promises  to  all  his  sub- 
jects, or  others  who  are  under  his  protec- 
tion :  such  is  the  peace  of  the  king's  high- 
ways, which  consists  in  the  freedom  from 
all  annoyance  and  molestation;  to  which 


may  be  added  the  peace  of  the  plough, 
whereby  both  the  plough  and  plough  cattle 
are  secured  from  distress  warrants. 


PEACH,  in  botany,  a  tree  and  its  fruit, 
of  the  genus  Amygdalut,  of  many  varieties. 
It  belongs  to  the  natural  family  rotacea  : 
the  leaves  are  alternate,  simple,  lanceolate, 
acute,  and  finely  serrated :  the  flowers  ap- 
pear before  the  leaves,  are  very  beautiful, 
and  diffuse  an  agreeable  odour.  The  fruit 
is  a  large  downy  drupe,  containing  a  stone 
which  is  deeply  furrowed  and  rough  exter- 
nally, which  character  distinguishes  it  both 
from  the  almond  and  the  apricot.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  exquisite  of  the  fruits  of 
temperate  climates,  and,  if  not  eaten  to 
excess,  one  of  the  most  wholesome.  It  ori- 
ginally came  from  Persia,  but  it  was  not 
introduced  into  England  till  about  the  year 
1560. 

PE'ACOCK,  in  ornithology,  a  large  and 
beautiful  fowl  of  the  fcenus  Pavo,  originally 
a  native  of  India.  The  name  properly  be- 
longs to  the  male  of  the  species,  but  it  is 
popularly  applied  to  the  species  in  general ; 
though  the  female  is,  for  distinction's  sake, 
called  a  peahen.  Like  other  domesticated 
birds,  the  peacock  exhibits  several  varie- 
ties. The  ordinary  length  of  this  splendid 
bird,  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  that  of  the 
full-grown,  fan-expanded  tail,  is  about  four 
feet.  The  female  is  rather  less;  and  her 
train  is  not  only  very  short,  but  destitute 
of  those  brilliant  hues  and  striking  beau- 
ties which  adorn  the  male :  her  crest  too  is 
shorter,  and  her  whole  plumage  partakes  of 
a  cinereous  hue.  When  pleased  or  de- 
lighted, the  peacock  erects  his  tail,  unfolds 
his  feathers,  and  frequently,  turns  round, 
as  if  to  catch  the  sunbeams  in  every  direc- 
tion, accompanying  this  movement  with  a 
hollow  murmuring.  At  other  times  his  cry 
is  very  disagreeable,  and  often  repeated, 
especially  before  rain.  Every  year  he  sheds 
his  plumes,  and  courts  the  most  obscure 
retreats  till  the  returning  spring  renews 

his    lustre. The   Peacock   Pheatant,  or 

Thibet  Peacock,  which  inhabits  China  and 
the  mountains  that  separate  Thibet  from 
Hindostan,  is  a  singularly  elegant  bird,  ra- 
ther larger  than  the  common  pheasant. 
The  tail  is  composed  of  two  distinct  ranges 
of  long  feathers,  the  undermost  being  the 
true  tail.  These  feathers  are  capable  of 
being  erected  and  displayed  like  a  fan 
when  the  bird  is  agitated,  but  at  other 
times  they  remain  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion. 

PEA'COCK-FISH,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish 
found  in  the  Indian  seas,  the  body  of  which 
is  of  an  elliptical  form,  and  the  colours  so 
richly  marked  and  agreeably  mixed,  that 
they  resemble  the  elegance  of  the  pea- 
cock's tail. 

PEAR,  in  botany,  the  fruit  of  the  pyru* 
domettica,  a  tree  growing  wild  in    many 


is  Solomon's  timb  peacocks  wbbb  impobtbd  pbom  India  into  judba. 
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parts  of  Europe;  but  of  which  many  kinds 
are  cultivated  in  all  temperate  climates. 

PEARL,  in  natural  history,  a  hard,  white, 
shining  body,  usually  of  a  globular,  but 
sometimes  of  a  pear-shape,  found  in  a  tes- 
taceous fish,  commonly  called  the  pearl' 
oyster,  and  esteemed  a  gem  of  high  value. 
They  are  found  in  some  parts  of  the  globe 
in  clusters  of  a  great  number,  on  rocks  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea :  and  such  places  are 
called  pearl  banks.  Some  naturalists  con- 
sider pearls  to  be  unfructified  eggs ;  others 
describe  them  as  mere  concretions  of  the 
juice  of  which  the  shell  has  been  formed, 
and  with  which  the  animal  annually  aug- 
ments it.  Reaumur  remarks,  that  no  one 
who  is  in  the  least  degree  acquainted  with 
the  composition  of  animal  bodies,  is  igno- 
rant that  their  juices  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing hard  substances;  and  he  justly  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  far  from  extraordinary  that 
a  fish  which  has  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
stony  juice  to  build,  thicken,  and  extend  a 
shell,  should  have  enough  to  form  these 
stones,  if  it  happen  to  overflow,  or  burst 
into  any  cavity  of  the  body,  or  among  the 
membranes.  The  seas  about  the  East- 
Indies  and  America  yield  pearl-fish  in  great 
abundance ;  and  they  are  found  with  good 
pearls  in  several  parts  of  Europe.  In  the 
east,  the  coasts  or  the  island  of  Ceylon  and 
the  Persian  gulf  are  the  parts  most  cele- 
brated for  pearl  fisheries ;  and  in  the  west, 
the  coast  of  Terra-firma  and  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  European  pearls  are  chiefly 
found  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  and  in  a 
river  of  Bavaria.— —Pearl-fishing  in  the 
East-Indies.  This  occupation  employs  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  at  two  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  The  first  is  in  March  and 
April,  and  the  second  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. Each  bark  puts  off  from  the  shore 
at  sunrise,  with  a  land  breeze  which  never 
fails,  and  returns  to  the  shore  at  noon, 
with  a  sea  breeze  by  which  it  is  succeeded. 
To  collect  the  shells  is  the  business  of  di- 
vers, brought  up  to  the  dangerous  occupa- 
tion from  early  youth.  They  descend  from 
their  boat  with  a  rope  fastened  round  their 
body,  and  a  stone  of  20  or  30lbs.  weight  at- 
tached to  the  foot  to  sink  them.  Generally 
they  have  to  descend  from  eight  to  twelve 
fathoms  before  they  reach  the  shells.  Their 
nostrils  and  ears  are  stopped  up  with  cot- 
ton ;  to  the  arm  a  sponge,  dipped  in  oil,  is 
fastened,  which  the  diver  now  and  then 
brings  to  his  mouth,  in  order  to  draw 
breath  without  swallowing  water.  Every 
diver  has,  besides,  a  knife  to  loosen  the 
shells,  and  a  little  net  or  basket  to  collect 
them.  When  he  has  filled  this,  or  is  unable 
to  stay  any  longer  under  water,  he  quickly 
unfastens  the  stone,  shakes  the  line,  and  is 
drawn  up  by  his  companions.  There  are 
others,  however,  who  use  the  diving-bell. 
The  shells  thus  obtained  are  put  into  ves- 
sels, where  they  remain  till  the  body  of  the 
animal  putrefies,  when  they  mostly  open 
of  themselves.  Those  which  contain  any 
pearls  have  generally  from  eight  to  twelve. 
After  being  dried  they  are  passed  through 
nine  sieves  of  different  sizes.    The  worth  of 


a  pearl  is  in  proportion  to  its  magnitude, 
round  form,  polish,  and  clear  lustre.  Some- 
times, but  very  rarely,  a  pearl  is  found  as 
large  as  a  nutmeg.  When  the  pearls  are 
only  about  the  size  of  small  shot  they  are 
denominated  seed  pearls,  and  are  of  little 
value.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  pearls 
of  which  we  have  any  authentic  account 
was  bought  by  Tavernier,  at  Catifa,  in 
Arabia,  a  fishery  famous  in  the  days  of 
Pliny,  for  the  enormous  sum  of  110,0002. 
It  is  pear-shaped,  regular,  and  without 
blemish;  it  is  from  two  to  three  inches 
long,  and  nearly  one  inch  in  diameter. 
Even  in  antiquity  pearls  were  an  object  of 
luzury.  One,  worth  about  84,0002.  of  our 
money,  Cleopatra  is  said  to  have  dissolved 
at  a  banquet  and  drank  off  to  Antony's 
health.—— Artificial  pearU  are  small  glo- 
bules or  pear-shaped  spheroids  of  thin  glass, 
perforated  with  two  opposite  holes,  through 
which  they  are  strung,  and  mounted  into 
necklaces,  &c.,  like  real  pearl  ornaments. 
The  liquor  employed  to  imitate  the  pearly 
lustre  is  called  essence  d'orient,  which  is 
prepared  by  throwing  into  water  of  ammo- 
nia the  brilliant  scales,  or  rather  the  la- 
mellae, separated  by  washing  and  friction 
of  the  scales  of  the  blay,  a  small  river-fish. 
There  are  various  other  methods  of  imi- 
tating pearls,  in  which  the  French  are  said 
to  excel. 

PEARL'- ASH,  a  kind  of  fixed  alkaline 
salt,  prepared  chiefly  in  America,  Ger- 
many, Russia,  and  Poland,  by  melting  the 
salts  out  of  the  ashes  of  burnt  wood ;  and, 
having  again  reduced  them  to  dryness, 
evaporating  the  moisture,  and  calcining 
them  for  a  considerable  time  iu  a  furnace 
moderately  hot.  Pearl-ashes  are  much 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  re- 
quire no  preparation,  except  when  very 
great  transparency  is  required. 

PEAT,  a  congeries  of  vegetable  matter, 
in  which  the  remains  of  organization  are 
more  or  less  visible ;  consisting  of  trunks 
of  trees,  of  leaves,  fruits,  stringy  fibres,  and 
the  remains  of  aquatic  mosses.  It  occurs 
in  extensive  beds,  called  peat-mosses,  occu- 
pying the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  covered  to 
the  depth  of  a  few  feet  with  sand,  gravel, 
&c.  It  is  the  common  fuel  of  large  districts 
of  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  of  some  parts  of 
England  where  coals  are  very  dear.  Lord 
Wifioughby  de  Eresby  has  lately  perfected 
a  peat-compressing  machine,  first  produced 
by  him  in  1837.  In  some  experiments  which 
took  place  at  the  manufactory  of  Mr.  Na- 

Eier,  the  engineer,  specimens  of  peat  that 
ad  been  pressed  two  days  previously,  were 
shown  to  be  perfectly  dry,  heavy,  and  con- 
sistent ;  and  some  that  had  been  preserved 
for  a  year  were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  coal.  As  fuel  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  finest  cutlery,  this  peat  is  superior  to 
coal,  probably  from  being  without  sulphur. 
It  can  always  be  obtained  by  the  lowly 
population  of  a  large  portion  of  the  British 
empire  with  infinitely  less  cost  of  labour 
and  time  than  the  mere  cutting  and  drying 
of  turf  or  peat.  It  may  also  be  advantage- 
ously employed  in  lime-burning,    and  in 
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irei  or  furnaces,  working  machinery,  or 
railing  of  steam. 

PBB'BLBS,  in  mineralogy,  a  genua  of 
fossils,  denned  to  be  atones  composed  of  a 
crystaline  matter  debased  by  earths  of  va- 
rious kinds  in  the  same  species,  and  then 
subject  to  veins,  clouds,  and  other  variega- 
tions, usually  formed  by  incrustation  round 
a  central  nucleus,  but  sometimes  the  effect 
of  a  simple  concretion. 

PECARY,  or  PBCCARY,  in  soology,  a 
South  American  quadruped,  in  general  ap- 
pearance resembling  a  hog,  but  with  a 
body  less  balky,  shorter  legs,  and  bristles 
thick  and  strong,  like  the  quills  of  the  por- 
cupine. Its  colour  is  black  and  white,  and 
on  the  hind  part  of  its  back  there  is  a 
small  orifice  from  which  issues  a  liquor  of 
a  strong  and  disagreeable  odour. 

PBOH'BLBND,  or  PITCH-BLEND,  in 
mineralogy,  ore  of  uranium;  a  metallic 
substance  of  a  blackish  or  deep  iron-gray 
colour,  sometimes  spotted  with  red:  it  is 
round  in  masses  in  Swedish  and  Saxon 
mines,  and  is  generally  stratified  with  other 
minerals. 

PECK,  a  dry  measure  of  eight  quarts, 
being  the  fourth  part  of  a  busheL 

PECOBA,  in  soology,  an  order  of  ani- 
mals in  the  Linnstan  system,  under  the 
class  mammalia,  comprehending  such  as 
have  cloven  hoofs,  live  on  grass,  chew  the 
end,  and  have  four  stomachs ;  as,  the  ante- 
lope, the  camel,  camelopard,  stag,  sheep, 
ox,  cow,  Ac. 

PECTBN,  in  conchotomy,  a  genus  of  bi- 
valve shells,  shutting  close  all  round,  and 
usually  of  a  depressed  form;  but  having 
one  or  two  processes,  called  ears,  issuing 
from  the  head  of  the  shell  near  the  hinge. 
——The  greater  part  of  the  pectens  are 
striated;  the  ribs  or  ridges  running  in 
straight  lines  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb ; 
whence  the  name. 

PECTINATED,  or  PECTINATE, 
botany,  an  epithet  for  a  sort  of  pinnate 
leaf,  in  which  the  leaflets  are  toothed  like 
a  comb.^— A  mineral  is  said  to  be  pecti- 
nated, when  it  presents  short  filaments, 
crystals,  or  branches,  nearly  parallel  and 
equidistant. 

PECTORAL,  an  epithet  for  whatever 
relates  to  the  breast:  hence,  pectoral  me- 
dicines are  those  which  relieve  diseases  of 
the  breast  or  lungs,  &c 

PECULATOR,  one  who  defrauds  the 
public  by  appropriating  to  bis  own  use  mo- 
ney entrusted  to  his  care. 

PECU'LIAR,  in  the  canon  law,  a  parish 
or  church  that  has  jurisdiction  within  it- 
self, and  is  competent  to  the  granting  pro- 
bates of  wills  and  letters  of  administration, 
exempt  from  the  ordinary  or  bishop's  court. 
— — Court  of  Peculiar*,  a  branch  of  the 
court  of  arches,  belonging  to  the  archbi- 
shop of  Canterbury,  which  takes  cogni- 
sance of  matters  relating  to  parishes  that 
have  a  peculiar  jurisdiction. 

PEDALS,  in  music,  the  keys  played  by 
the  feet  (hence  the  name),  by  which  the 
deepest  bass  pipes  of  an  organ  are  put  in 
motion.    A  pedal  is   also   used   under  a 


piano,  in  order  to  strengthen  and  pro- 
long the  tones.  In  a  harp,  the  pedal  serves 
to  elevate  the  notes  half  a  tone. 
>  PED'ATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  applied 
to  a  leaf  in  which  a  bifid  petiole  connects 
several  leaflets  on  the  inside  only. 

PEDATIFID,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  leaf  whose  parts  are  not  entirely  sepa- 
rate, but  connected  like  the  toes  of  a  wa- 
ter-fowl. 

PEDESTAL,  in  architecture,  the  lowest 
part  of  a  column,  being  that  which  serves 
as  its  stand.  It  consists  of  three  parts, 
vis.  a  trunk  or  dye,  which  forms  the  body ; 
a  cornice,  the  head ;  and  a  base,  the  foot  of 
the  pedestal. 

PEDICLE,  in  botany,  the  ultimate  di- 
vision of  a  common  peduncle;  the  stalk 
that  supports  one  flower  only  when  there 
are  several  on  a  pedunele. 

PBDICULUS,  in  entomology,  the  louse, 
a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  Aptera.  Some 
of  the  insects  of  this  genus,  of  which  there 
are  seventy  or  eighty  species,  infest  the 
bodies  of  quadrupeds,  some  infest  birds, 
some  insects,  besides  which  there  is  the 
Pedienlv  kumanut. 

PED'IMBNT,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of 
low  pinnacle  serving  to  finish  a  frontis- 
piece, and  which  finishes  the  fronts  of  build- 
ings, or  is  placed  as  an  ornament  over  gates, 
doors,  windows,  or  niches.  The  pediment 
is  ordinarily  of  an  angular  form,  bnt  some- 
times it  forms  the  arc  of  a  circle.  The  parts 
of  a  pediment  are,  I.  the  tympanum;  2.  the 
cornice,  which  crowns  it ;  and  3.  the  en- 
tablature, which  serves  it  as  a  base  or 
scale. 

PBDOBAPTIST,  or  PADOBAPTIST, 
one  that  holds  to  the  practice  of  infant  bap- 
tism. Most  denominations  of  Christians 
are,  in  factjMsdobaptists. 

PEDOMTSTBR,  in  mechanics,  an  instru- 
ment by  which  paces  are  numbered,  and  the 
distance  from  place  to  place  ascertained. 
It  also  marks  the  revolutions  of  wheels. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  wheels  with  teeth 
and  a  chain  or  string  fastened  to  the  foot 
or  to  the  wheel  of  a  carriage;  the  wheels 
advancing  a  notch  at  every  step  or  at  every 
revolution  of  the  carriage  wheel. 

PEDUN'CLE,  in  botany,  the  stem  or 
stalk  that  supports  the  fructification  of  a 

Jlant,  and  of  course  the  fruit.  A  peduncu- 
ite  flower  is  one  which  grows  on  a  pe- 
duncle. 

PEER,  a  nobleman  or  peer  of  the  realm. 
The  lords  of  parliament  are  the  peers  of 
each  other;  for  whatever  formality  of  pre- 
cedence may  attach  to  the  title  of  duke, 
earl,  marquis,  or  viscount,  it  is  a  barony 
which  conveys  the  right  to  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, and  confers  every  privilege  annexed. 
It  is  as  a  baron,  not  as  a  duke,  oishop,  &c. 
that  a  peer  site  in  parliament:  and  the  par- 
liamentary rights  are,  at  the  present  day, 
the  essence  of  nobility.  In  compliance  with 
an  ancient  practice,  peers  are  sometimes 
still  created  by  titles  which  convey  the  idea 
of  local  rights  to  which  they  have  in  reality 
no  pretension ;  but  though  this  is  a  mere 
form,  the  rank  they  gain  is  not  an  empty 
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one :  it  is  that  of  an  hereditary  legislator  of 
the  realm.  A  peer  is  not  to  be  pat  upon 
any  inquest,  even  though  the  cause  have  a 
relation  to  two  peers;  and  where  a  peer  is 
defendant  in  a  court  of  equity,  he  is  not  to 
be  sworn  to  his  answer,  which  is  to  be  re- 
ceived upon  the  faith  of  his  honour ;  but 
when  he  is  to  answer  to  interrogatories,  or 
to  make  an  affidavit,  or  to  be  examined  as  a 

witness,  he  is  to  be  sworn. Trial  of  a 

Peer.  It  is  a  maxim  of  the  first  importance, 
that  those  public  men  who,  in  a  free  coun- 
try particularly,  will  always  be  liable  to  the 
dangers  of  political  animosity,  should  be 
secured  against  possible  popular  injustice; 
and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  because,  with 
the  rest  of  his  fellow  subjects,  he  claims  to 
be  tried  by  his  equals,  a  temporal  peer  must 
be  arraigned,  whether  on  a  charge  of  treason 
or  of  felony,  before  the  house  of  which  he  is 
a  member.  On  occasion  of  such  a  trial,  all 
the  lords,  with  the  exception  of  the  bishops, 
are  to  be  summoned  at  least  twenty  days 
previous  to  its  commencement.  The  course 
of  proceeding  is  as  follows :  after  the  indict- 
ment is  allowed,  the  sovereign,  by  com- 
mission under  the  great  seal,  appoints  one 
of  the  peers,  and  usually  the  chancellor,  to 
be  high  steward,  who  sits  as  judge.  To 
bring  the  indictment  before  the  lord  high 
steward,  a  writ,  called  a  certiorari,  is  issued 
out  of  the  court  of  chancery  and  the  pri- 
soner is  brought  by  another  writ.  The  high 
steward  assigns  a  day  and  place  of  trial; 
and  twelve  of  the  peers  must  be  present.  At 
the  time  and  place  appointed,  the  high 
steward  being  seated  in  the  customary  state, 
the  royal  commission  read,  and  other  cere- 
monies performed,  he  declares  to  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  the  cause  of  the  assembly, 
assures  him  of  justice,  and  encourages  him 
to  answer  without  fear  to  the  charge  that  is 
to  be  preferred  against  him.  The  indict- 
ment is  then  read  and  the  prisoner  ar- 
raigned.. After  the  evidence  for  the  prose- 
cution and  the  answer  have  been  heard,  the 
prisoner  is  ordered  to  withdraw  from  the 
bar,  and  the  lords  retire,  in  the  manner  of 
a  common  jury,  to  deliberate,  on  their  ver- 
dict. On  their  return,  the  high  steward 
openly  demands  of  each  lord  whether  the 
prisoner,  calling  him  by  his  name,  be  guilty 
of  the  crime  for  which  he  is  arraigned  ?  and 
each  lord,  laying  his  right  hand  upon  his 
left  breast,  separately  answers,  "Guilty," 
or  "  Not  Guilty,  upon  my  honour."  If,  dv 
a  majority  of  votes,  the  prisoner  be  found 
guilty,  he  is  brought  to  the  bar  again,  and 
the  high  steward  acquaints  him  with  the 
verdict  of  his  peers,  and  passes  sentence 
and  judgment  accordingly ;  or  acting  as  he 
does  by  commission,  the  high  steward  may 
take  time  to  advise  upon  the  judgment  and 
his  office  continues  till  that  be  passed.  The 
appointment  of  a  high  steward  only  takes 

flace  when  the  parliament  is  not  sitting, 
f  the  trial  occurs  during  the  session,  it  is 
said  to  be  in  the  high  court  of  parliament; 
the  peers  officiate  at  once  as  jurors  and 
judges,  and  their  speaker  collects  the  votes : 
when  the  parliament  is  not  sitting,  the  trial 
is  said  to  be  in  the  court  of  the  high  tteward 


of  England.  There  are  two  peculiarities 
attending  the  trial  of  a  peer :  1st.  the  num- 
ber of  jurors  is  greater  than  ordinary,  every 
peer  having  a  right  to  sit ;  Sndly.  unanimity 
is  not  required,  but  the  decision  depends 
upon  the  majority,  which,  however,  must 
amount  to  twelve. 

PEEB'E8S,  a  woman  who  is  noble  by 
descent,  creation,  or  marriage.  If  a  peeress 
by  descent  or  creation  marries  a  "-person 
under  the  degree  of  nobility,  she  stul  con- 
tinues noble;  but  if  she  has  obtained  the 
dignity  by  marriage  only,  by  a  subsequent 
marriage  with  a  commoner  she  loses  it; 
though,  by  the  courtesy  of  England,  she 
always  retains  her  title. 

PEG' ASUS,  in  astronomy,  a  constella- 
tion in  the  northern  hemisphere.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  Peganu,  the  winged 
horse,  which,  according  to  the  Greeks, 
sprung  from  the  blood  of  the  Gorgon  Me- 
dusa, after  Perseus,  a  son  of  Jupiter,  had 
cut  off  her  head. 

PELA'GIANS,  a  Christian  sect  who  ap- 
peared about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century.  Pelagius,  the  founder  of  it,  was 
born  in  Wales,  and  his  real  name  was  Mor- 
gan, which  in  the  Welsh  language  signifies 
sea  born;  whence  the  Latin  name  Pelagius. 
Some  of  our  ancient  historians  pretend  that 
he  was  abbot  of  Bangor ;  but  this  is  impossi- 
ble, because  the  British  monasteries  were  of 
a  later  date.  St.  Austin  gives  him  the  cha- 
racter of  a  very  pious  man,  and  a  person  of 
superior  birth.  Among  other  tenets  of  be- 
lief, the  Pelagians  denied  original  sin,  main- 
taining that  Adam  would  have  died,  whe- 
ther he  had  sinned  or  not ;  while  they 
asserted  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  and  the 
merit  of  good  works. 

PELECA'NUS,  in  ornithology,  the  ge- 
neric term  in  the  Linniean  system  for  the 
sort  of  birds  of  which  the  pelican  is  the 
principal  species :  it  comprehends  also  the 
cormorant  or  corvorant,  the  man-of-war 
bird,  and  the  gannet. 

PEL'ICAN,  a  bird  larger  than  a  swan, 
inhabiting  marshy  and  uncultivated  places, 
particularly  islands  and  lakes  where  sedges 
abound.  The  bill  is  straight,  except  at 
the  point,  and  it  has  a  skin  reaching  down 
the  neck,  which  forms  a  pouch  capable  of 
being  distended  nn  n*  to  hold  mnuy  nnnrts 
of  voter.  The  pt'liciin  linn  a  iiwuiinr  ten- 
dernr**  for  itt  young,  ind  fscda  tlit-ro  with 
fish  1 1tn  iii'1-!'  Iit'.-n  HMr-fTh It'll  fur  mme 
time  in  her  pouch ;  benre  hn.«  wiirti  the 
fab ul mm  ttni'y  of  its  feed i up  thrm  by  draw- 
ing bJr»iii]  I'mm  the  pnrctit  breast.  They 
arc  jfrp^ariniip,  very  fond  of  fiib,  nnd  when 
hantaied  or  pkiriuDd,  rcmiily  rrjrct  sfor  ( i in- 
tent »  of  ikpir  junjnnrh,  like  I  he  gun  tribe. 
— —  1'flict".  io  rhc-Hii-nlry,  a  kind  of  dim  tie 
gkui*  vi'Mcl,  of  ate  tabic,  used  in  d willing 
liquor?  by  rirculntjon.  It  it  designed  for 
ComtiftWM  r|«-iiM'iH'"*n  Atid  cuhobstkdh. 

PLLIj.4  li  I  [A,  in  mrdtrioe,  ihu  name 
given  to  n  dkeswi  or  ram  plication  of  die- 
coinnmu  to    tilt;  nthubitnnti  of  (he 
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melancholy,  moroaeness,  and  hypochondri- 
asis, with  an  evident  propensity  to  suicide. 
As  the  disease  advances  it  assumes  various 
forms  of  mania,  and  the  wretched  sufferer 
generally  endures  the  extremity  of  torture 
before  death  closes  the  sad  scene.  It  is  al- 
most confined  to  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion and  the  poorest  classes. 

PELLICLE,  the  thin  and  skin-like  sub- 
stance found  in  egg-shells  and  other  ani- 
mal productions. Among   chemists,  it 

signifies  a  thin  saline  crust  formed  on  the 
surface  of  a  solution  of  salt  evaporated  to  a 
certain  degree,  and  which  consists  of  saline 
particles  crystalized. 

PEL'LITORY,  in  botany,  the  name  of 
several  plants  of  different  genera.  Of  these 
the  pellitory  of  the  wall,  or  common  pelli- 
tory,  of  the  genus  Parietaria,  is  the  prin- 
cipal.- The  baetard  pellitory  is  of  the  ge- 
nus Achillea. 

PELLS,  Clbbk  or  thb,  an  officer  of  the 
English  exchequer,  who  enters  every  tel- 
ler's bill  on  the  parchment  rolls,  the  roll  of 
receipts,  and  the  roll  of  disbursements. 

P  E  L  O '  R I  A,  a  Thessalian  festival,  not 
unlike  the  Roman  saturnalia. 

PELT,  a  raw  hide,  or  skin  of  a  beast 
with  the  hair  on  it. 

PEL'TA,  in  antiquity,  a  small,  light,  and 
manageable  buckler.  Among  others,  the 
Amazons  are  particularly  mentioned  as 
having  used  it. 

PELTATE,  in  botany,  having  the  shape 
of  a  target  or  round  shield,  as  a  peltate 
stigma ;  having  the  petiole  inserted  in  the 
disk,  as  a  peltate  leaf. 

PEN,  an  instrument  used  for  writing, 
made  either  of  the  quill  of  some  large  fowl, 
of  metal,  or  of  any  other  material.  In  an- 
cient times  reeds  were  split  and  shaped  to 
a  point  similar  to  our  pens,  but  quills  are 
not  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  writing 
with  till  the  sixth  century.  As  pens,  how- 
ever, have  now  become  an  important  branch 
of  manufacture,  a  short  account  of  them 
may  not  be  uninteresting.  England  is 
chiefly  supplied  with  quills  from  Russia  and 
Poland,  where  immense  flocks  of  geese  are 
fed  for  the  sake  of  their  quills;  and  about 
twenty  millions  are  annually  imported  into 
England  from  these  countries.  The  prepa- 
ration of  quills,  or  touching  as  it  is  called, 
is  a  curious  and  nice  process.  They  are 
first  moistened,  not  by  immersion,  but  by 
dipping  their  ends  into  water  and  allow- 
ing the  remaining  parts  to  absorb  moisture 
by  capillary  attraction.  They  are  then  heat- 
ed in  the  fire  or  in  a  charcoal  choffer,  and 
quickly  under  an  instrument 


with  a  fine  edge,  which  flattens  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  apparently 
useless.  They  are  next  scraped,  and  again 
exposed  to  the  heat,  when  they  are  restored 
to  their  original  form.  After  this  prepara- 
tion they  are  cut  into  pens  by  means  of  the 
pen-cutter's  knife,  and  are  also  trimmed. 
A  pen-cutter  will  make  about  800  in  a  day. 
Metallic  pens  appear  to  have  been  first  in- 
troduced as  rewards  for  merit,  but  steel 
pens  for  writing  were  first  made  by  Mr. 
Wise,  in  1803,  and  were  fashioned  like  pens 


made  of  quills.  A  patent  was  taken  out  in 
1812,  for  pens  with  flat  cheeks,  and  in  this 
way  all  metallic  pens  were  made  for  some 
time,  as  the  rhodium  pen  of  Dr.  Wollas- 
ton,  and  the  iridiumpen of  others.  About 
the  year  1824,  Mr.  Perry  began  to  make 
pens,  and  six  years  after  they  were  manu- 
factured at  Birmingham.  The  steel  is  press- 
ed into  thin  sheets  by  a  rolling  press.  It  is 
then  cut  into  slips,  annealed  for  fourteen 
hours,  and  again  passed  under  the  roller. 
By  means  of  a  peculiar  cutting-machine  the 
pens  are  formed  in  a  falchion  shape.  The 
preparation  for  forming  the  slit  then  takes 

Elace.  An  extremely  fine-edged  chisel  is 
rough  t  down  upon  each  separately,  and  is 
allowed  to  penetrate  two-thirds  through  its 
substance.  The  edge  of  this  instrument 
is  finer  than  any  razor,  but  is  much  harder, 
as  it  does  not  require  to  receive  an  edge  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  day.  This  superior 
Siuality  is  given  to  the  steel  by  beating  it 
or  several  hours  with  a  hammer.    It  is  an 


important  fact,  and  appears  to  have  been 
discovered  by  the  pen-manufacturers.  A 
triangular  niece  is  next  cut  out  at  the  up- 
per end  of  the  slit  in  the  pen,  which  is  called 
piercing.  The  next  object  is  to  give  them 
their  proper  shape,  which  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  punch  fitting  into  a  correspond- 
ing concavity.  The  pens  are  then  heated 
red  hot  and  dipped  into  oil,  which  must  be 
at  least  three  feet  deep.  The  oil  in  a  few 
weeks  loses  its  properties  and  becomes 
charred.  The  next  operation  is  polishing. 
This  is  effected  in  a  peculiar  apparatus, 
called,  emphatically,  the  devil,  consisting 
of  a  fly-wheel  and  box,  in  which  the  pens 
are  placed,  and  to  which  a  motion  is  given, 
resembling  that  required  in  shaking  toge- 
ther materials  in  a  bag.  This  motion  is 
continued  for  eight  hours,  when  the  pens 
are  found  to  be  completely  deprived,  by  the 
friction  against  each  other,  of  any  asperi- 
ties which  might  have  existed  on  their 
edges,  and  though  not  visible  to  the  naked 
eyr,  wnnM  ^nvr  <ih«* — r'r<<*  *hi*  frf  m-*:on 

of 
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a  bine  colcrar,  bcin-p  Carefully  vatcheil,  and 
the  htNit  lessened  whenever  a  nhiidr  ui  pel- 
low  is  observed  on  their  fcurfacr,  The  split 
is  now  BAtnfteted  by  touching  its  irdc  frith 
a  pail  at*  pincers.  The  total  quaimi?  of 
stpnl  employed  in  thi*  HTQkJrf  thr  making 
pens  amn  until  ID  J2l>  toui,  which  if  cijuiva- 
lein  Hi  tkvo'dt  two  hundred  uiilli'-ui*  o1'  pi-aa. 
"Wliilu  we  nlW  that  much  LniPtniiiiy  has 
bem  sbriwn  in  the  runstruetioii  of  aieel 
peat,  and  munj  EtBHMCDMWti  <■!:■•  '■■'  in 
their  manufacture  (ior  ilicy  were  wrevtued 
things  at  first),  we  still  think  them,  at  best, 
but  very  indifferent  substitutes  for  those 
made  from  the  quills  of  geese.— — Fomr- 
tain-pen,  is  a  pen  made  of  silver,  or  other 
metal,  so  contrived  as  to  contain  a  conside- 
rable quantity  of  ink,  which,  flowing  out  by 
gentle  degrees,  supplies  the  writer  a  long 
time  without  his  being  under  the  necessity 
of  taking  fresh  ink. 

PE'NAL  LAWS,  laws  made  for  the  pu- 
nishment of  criminal  offences. 


'calami"  raorxBLT  sionirr  thb  bebds  which  thb  ancients  usbd. 
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PEN'ALTT  (in  law),  a -fine  or  forfeiture 
by  way  of  punishment,  which  is  a  pecu- 
niary penalty;  but  the  word  penalty  is  not 
confined  to  this ;  for  imprisonment,  whip- 
ping, transportation,  &c.  are  equally  penal- 
ties, though  in  the  shape  of  personal  pu- 
nishments. 

PEN'ANCE,  in  ecclesiastical  law,  the 
infliction  of  some  pain  or  bodily  suffering, 
as  fasting,  flagellation,  Ac. ;  as  an  exercise 
of  repentance  for  some  sin,  either  volnn- 
tary  or  imposed.— —Penance  is  one  of  the 
seven  sacraments  of  the  Romish  church. 

PENATES,  in  Roman  antiquity,  tutelar 
deities,  either  of  countries  or  of  particular 
houses,  in  which  last  sense  they  were  the 
same  with  the  lares.  The  Penates  were 
originally  the  tutelar  gods  of  the  Trojans ; 
bnt  being  adopted  by  the  Romans,  they 
were  thus  named. 

PEN'CIL8,  or  BLACK  LEAD  PEN- 
CILS, as  they  are  usually  called,  are  formed 
of  carburet  of  iron  or  plumbago,  with  a 
point  at  one  end,  used  for  writing  or  draw- 
ing. Since  the  introduction  of  the  "  ever- 
pointed  pencils,"  in  their  ingeniously  con- 
structed cases,  it  is  said  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  pencils  in  cedar- wood  has  decreased 
to  an  almost  incredible  extent;  but  it  is 
still  by  no  means  inconsiderable  or  unim- 
portant.  Pencil  of  rays,   in   optics,    a 

number  of  rays  diverging  from  some  lumi- 
nous point,  which,  after  falling  upon  and 
passing  through  a  lens,  converge  again  on 

entering  the  eye. Pencil,  a  small  brush 

used  by  painters  for  laying  on  their  co- 
lours. Pencils  are  of  various  kinds,  sizes, 
and  materials ;  the  larger  sorts  are  made  of 
swine's  bristles,  the  thick  ends  of  which 
are  bound  to  a  stick  or  handle,  and  when 
large  are  called  brushes.  The  finer  sorts  are 
made  of  the  hair  of  camels,  badgers,  and 
squirrels,  and  of  the  down  of  swans ;  these 
are  tied  at  the  upper  end,  and  inclosed  in  a 
quill.  All  such,  when  good,  on  being  drawn 
between  the  lips  come  to  a  fine  point. 

PENDANT,  a  long  narrow  flag  or 
streamer,  displayed  from  a  ship's  mast  head, 
usually  terminating  in  two  points.  It  de- 
notes that  a  ship  is  in  actual  service.  The 
broad  pendant  is  a  flag  that  serves  to  dis- 
tinguish the  chief  of  a  squadron. The 

rudder  pendant  is  a  rope  made  fast  to  the 
rudder  by  a  ch.ai.it.  to  prawn]  « he  loss  of  the 

rudder  When  unshipped* tn  heraldry,  a 

part  hanging  From  the  label,  resembling  the 
drops  in  the  Italic  fricse, — —  Ahr»,  tin  onia- 
m^iic  orlBwal  linu^ne;  at  the  ear. 

X'l.y  HI.  Ll'M,  in  iKiii.ni>--..  I  j'ii[,.l-ri  US 
body,  *o  suspended  thai  it  nifty  vibrate,  or 
swine,  hnckward  and  forward,'  from  seme 
flxi-il  [mint,  or  a«ii  of  aunptfl  Wort.  Thfl  vi- 
brations of  a  pendulum  bje  called  its  o»cil- 
lalionk,  *od  depend  on  the  ftirci1  of  ffavity. 
From  the  pircieioii  H  Ed  imiMrKui,  it  is  em- 
picked  in  mriE.1  Luring  time  and  space.  The 
distnnee  at  m.  fhip,  from  which  u.  gun  is 
fir  .1,  iniiv  hr  ascertain  ad  by  measuring  the 
in<>ji-h»|  of  lime  fcelwefn  the  oath  and  the 
Bound  of  a  e.nh  l  imdr  ui>oh  Hie  JHime  pria- 
cip|.\  Lilt-  distauci;  ain  duud,  Ljnuiohenng 
thr   -4, -,,ii, | i.j  or  ]mlf  seconds  hel»vcen  the 


lightning  and  the  thunder  i  thus,  supposing 
that  between  the  lightning  and  thunder 
ten  seconds  are  counted,  it  follows  (sound 
passing  through  1143  feet  in  a  second)  that 
the  distance  of  the  cloud  is  11,430  feet. 
Height  also,  as  the  height  of  a  room,  may 
be  measured  by  a  pendulum  vibrating  from 
its  top;  and  by  the  same  instrument,  the 
foree  of  gravity  on  the  various  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  discovered.  The  origin  of 
the  pendulum  is  traced  to  Galileo's  obser- 
vation of  a  hanging  lamp  in  a  church  at 
Pisa  continuing  to  vibrate  long  and  with 
singular  uniformity,  after  any  accidental 
cause  of  disturbance.  Hence  he  was  led  to 
investigate  the  laws  of  the  phenomenon, 
which  led  to  results  in  the  highest  degree 
important.  A  common  clock,  as  Dr.  Ar- 
nott  observes,  is  merely  a  pendulum,  with 
wheel-work  attached  to  it,  to  record  the 
number  of  the  vibrations;  and  with  a 
weight  or  spring,  having  force  enough  to 
counteract  the  retarding  effects  of  friction 
and  the  resistance  of  the  air.  The  wheels 
show  how  many  swings  or  beats  of  the  pen- 
dulum have  taken  place,  because  at  every 
beat,  a  tooth  of  the  last  wheel  is  allowed  to 
pass.  Now,  if  this  wheel  has  sixty  teeth, 
as  is  common,  it  will  just  turn  round  once 
for  sixty  beats  of  the  pendulum,  or  seconds ; 
and  a  hand  fixed  on  its  axis,  projecting 
through  the  dial-plate,  will  be  the  second 
hand  of  the  clock.  The  other  wheels  are  so 
connected  with  this  first,  and  the  numbers 
of  the  teeth  on  them  so  proportioned,  that 
one  turns  sixty  times  slower  than  the  first. 
to  fit  its  axis  to  carry  a  minute  hand ;  and 
another,  by  moving  twelve  times  slower 
still,  is  fitted  to  carry  an  hour-hand. 

PENETRA'LE,  was  a  sacred  room  or 
chapel  in  private  houses,  set  apart  for  the 
worship  of  the  household  gods  among  the 
Romans.  In  temples  also  there  were  pene- 
tralia, or  apartments  of  particular  sanctity, 
where  the  images  of  the  gods  were  kept, 
and  certain  solemn  ceremonies  performed. 

PEN'GUIN,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
fowls  of  the  order  of  Palmipedes.  The  pen  • 
guin  is  found  only  in  southern  latitudes, 
and  has  very  remarkable  peculiarites.  It 
is  an  aquatic  fowl,  with  very  short  legs, 
with  four  toes,  three  of  which  are  webbed ; 
the  body  is  clothed  with  short  feathers,  set 
as  compactly  as  the  scales  of  a  fish ;  the 
wings  are  small,  like  fins,  and  covered  with 
short  scale-like  feathers,  so  that  they  are 
useless  in  flight.  When  on  land,  penguins 
stand  erect;  they  are  tame,  and  may  be 
driven  like  a  flock  of  sheep ;  but  they  sel- 
dom go  on  shore,  except  m  the  breeding 
season,  when  they  burrow  in  the  earth. 
In  water  they  swim  with  rapidity,  their  fin- 
like wings  greatly  assisting  them. 

PENIN'SULA,  a  part  of  a  continent  al- 
most surrounded  by  the  sea,  except  where  it 
joins  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  neck  called 
an  isthmus.  In  Europe  it  is  common  to  de- 
signate Spain  and  Portugal  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  peninsula ;  and  when  we  speak  of 
the  contest  maintained  by  the  British  and 
native  troops  against  the  French,  we  ac- 
cordingly term  it  the  peninsular  war. 


mm  fsmalb  r»ifrTx«TiaaT  at  rn»nronTm,n  was  mono  nr  180?. 
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PENITENTIARY,  in  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian  church,  a  name  given  to  certain  pres- 
byters, appointed  m  every  church  to  receive 
the  private  confessions  of  the  people,  in  or- 
der  to  facilitate  public  discipline,  by  ac- 
quainting them  what  sins  were  to  be  expi- 
ated by  public  penance,  and  to  appoint 
private  penance  for  such  crimes  as  it  might 
be  deemed  unadvisable  to  censure  publicly. 

Penitentiary,  at  the  court  of  Rome,  an 

office  in  which  are  examined  and  delivered 
out  the  secret  bulls,  graces,  or  dispensa- 
tions relating  to  cases  of  conscience,  con- 
fessions, &c. The  title  of  penitentiary 

was  also  given  to  an  officer  in  some  cathe- 
drals, who  was  vested  with  power  from  the 
bishop  to  absolve  in  cases  reserved  to  him. 
— Penitentiary,  the  name  of  some  prisons 
in  England  where  felons  are  kept  to  hard 
labour. 

PENITENTS,  an  appellation  given  to 
certain  fraternities  in  Catholic  countries, 
distinguished  by  their  different  habits,  and 
generally  employed  in  charitable  acts. 

PEN'NON,  in  heraldry,  a  small  pointed 
flag,  borne  by  a  gentleman.  When  knight- 
hood was  conferred  upon  him,  the  point  was 
cut  off,  and  the  square  flag  that  remained 
bore  the  name  of  banner. 

PEN'NT,  an  ancient  silver  coin,  which 
was  the  only  coin  current  among  our  Saxon 
ancestors ;  out  now  a  copper  coin,  twelve 
of  which  are  equal  to  a  shilling.  In  Ethel- 
dred's  time  the  penny  was  the  20th  part  of 
an  ounce  troy,  hence  the  denomination 
pennyweight.  Till  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
the  penny  was  struck  with  a  cross  so  deeply 
sunk  into  it  that  it  might,  if  required,  be 
easily  broken,  and  parted  into  halves  and 
quarters;  hence  the  terms  haty-pence,  and 
farthing*  or  quadrantet. 

PEN'NYWEIGHT,  a  Troy-weight,  con- 
taining 24  grains,  each  of  which  is  equal  in 
weight  to  a  grain  of  wheat  gathered  out  of 
the  middle  of  the  ear,  and  well  dried. 

PEN'SION,  an  annual  allowance  of  a 
sum  of  money  to  a  person  by  government,  in 
consideration  of  past  services,  civil  or  mili- 
tary ;  or,  at  least,  such  a  pension  ought  to  be. 

PEN'SIONEB,  one  who  receives  an  an- 
nuity from  another,  whether  in  considera- 
tion of  service  past  or  present,  or  merely  as 
a  benevolence.— In  the  universities  of 
Cambridge  and  Dublin  it  denotes  an  un- 
dergraduate or*  bachelor  of  arts  who  lives 

at  his  own  expense. The  Band  of  Gentle- 

men  Pensioners  who  attend  on  the  British 
sovereign,  was  instituted  by  Henry  VII., 
and  their  duty  is  to  guard  the  royal  person 
when  at  home ;  for  which  each  receives  a 
pension  or  annual  allowance  of  100L— 
Pension*  of  the  Innt  of  Court,  annual  pay- 
ments made  by  each  member  to  the  so- 
ciety. 

PENTACAFSULAR,  in  botany,  an  epi- 
thet for  a  plant  having  five  capsules  or  seed- 
vessels. 

PENTACHORD,  a  musical  instrument 
with  five  strings. 

PENTACHTtlNITE,  the  fossil  remains 
of  a  zoophite. 

PENTACHROSTIC,  a  set  of  verses  so 


disposed  as  to  have  five  acrostics  of  the  same 
name  in  five  divisions  of  each  verse. 

PENTACOCCOUS,  in  botany,  an  epi- 
thet implying  that  the  plant  has  five  united 
cells  with  one  seed  in  each. 

PENTAGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  hav- 
ing  five  sides  and  five  angles.  If  the  five 
sides  are  equal,  the  angles  are  so  too,  and 

the  figure  is  called  a  regular  pentagon. 

In  fortification,  a  fort  with  five  bastions. 

PENT  A  GRAPH,  an  instrument  for 
drawing  figures  in  any  proportion  at  plea- 
sure, or  for  copying  or  reducing  a  figure, 
plan,  print,  &c.  to  any  desired  size. 

PENTAGYN'IA,  in  botany,  an  order  of 

Elants  in  the  Linnaean  system,  compre- 
ending  such  as  have  five  pistils  in  an  her- 
maphrodite flower. 

PENTAHEDRON,  in  geometry,  a  figure 
having  five  equal  sides. 

PENTAHBXAHE'DRAL,  in  crystalo- 
graphy,  exhibiting  five  ranges  of  faces  one 
above  another,  each  range  containing  six 
faces.  - 

PENTAM'ETER,  in  Latin  and  Greek 
poetry,  a  verse  consisting  of  five  feet  or 
metres.  The  two  first  may  be  either  dactyls 
or  spondees;  the  third  is  always  a  spondee, 
and  the  two  last  anapests.  A  pentameter 
verse  subjoined  to  an  hexameter  constitutes 
what  is  called  elegiac. 

PENTAN'DRIA,  in  botany,  the  fifth  class 
of  the  Linnaean  system,  containing  those 
plants  which  have  hermaphrodite  flowers 
with  five  stamens,  vis.  the  orders,  mono- 
gynia,  digynia,  trigynia,  tetragynia,  penta- 
gynia,  decagynia,  and  poly  gynia. 

PENTAN'GULAR,  in  geometry,  having 
five  corners  or  angles. 

PENTAPETALOU8,  an  epithet  given  to 
flowers  that  consist  of  five  petals  or  flower- 
leaves. 


PENTAPHTLLOUS,  in  botany,  consist- 
ing of,  or  having  five  leaves. 

PENTARCHY,  a  government  in  the 
hands  of  five  persons. 

PENTASTICH,  in  poetry,  a  composition 
consisting  of  five  verses. 

PENTASTYLE,  in  architecture,  a  build, 
ing  in  which  there  are  five  rows  of  columns. 

PENTATEUCH,  an  appellation  given  to 
the  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
via.  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
and  Deuteronomy. 

PBNTATH'LUM,  or  PENTATHLON, 
in  antiquity,  a  general  name  for  the  five 
exercises  performed  at  the  Grecian  games, 


namely,  wrestling,  boxing,  leaping,  running, 
1  playing  at  the  discus. 
PENTECONTER,  in  antiquity,  a  Gre- 


cian vessel  of  fifty  oars ;  smaller  than  a 
trireme. 

PENTECOST,  a  solemn  festival  of  the 
Jews,  instituted  in  memory  of  the  promul- 
gation of  the  law,  and  so  named  because 
that  event  took  place  on  the  fiftieth  day 
after  their  departure  from  Egypt.  It  is  re- 
tained in  the  Christian  church  (and  by  us 
called  Whitsuntide)  on  account  of  the  mi- 
raculous descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the 
apostle,  which  happened  on  one  of  the 
annual  returns  of  its  celebration. 


THB  MOPBBH  JBW8   CBLSBBATB  THB   FBBTBC08T  FOB  TWO  OATS. 
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PENULTIMA,  PENULT,  or  Pan- 

ult'imatb  billable,  in  grammar,  the 
last  syllable  but  one  of  a  word;  and 
hence  the  anti-penultimate  syllable  is  the 
last  bat  two,  or  that  immediately  before  the 
penultima. 

PENUM'BRA,  in  astronomy,  a  partial 
shade  or  obscurity  observed  between  the 
perfect  shadow,  where  the  light  is  entirely 
intercepted,  and  the  full  light  in  an  eclipse, 
arising  from  the  magnitude  of  the  sun. 
Penumbras  must  be  constant  attendants 
of  all  eclipses,  whether  of  the  sun  or  moon, 
or  planets  primary  or  secondary. 

PEPTER,  a  plant  and  its  seed,  of  the 
genus  Piper.  The  leave;  rftlip  yppp*T  tree 
are  oval,  the  flower  while,  and  tfej  t  is 
an  aromatic,  dry,  m&  v  •  in.  We  have 
three  kinds  of  pei  1 1  if,  the  wLiite,  thebkek, 
and  the  long.  Blair-k  pPrnwrr  t'wiytr  nii/rnm) 
is  the  fruit  of  a  shrub  ot  the  4'  rvt<  ;m  n  u;  kind, 
growingin  Java,  Sumatra,  Ctrv  lo»,  nmi  mber 
Asiatic  countries.  TLlh  harries  are  produced 
in  clusters,  and  atungi  ni  they  nrvcu  from 
green  to  red,  and tftonransastfl  blnrk,  White 
pepper  differs  from  ike  black  cmly  in  biing 
stripped  of  its  cort  w  I  l-  j  >r  c  uve  n  nfr.  To  itrip 
them,  the  black  berries  ,liv  itsefBd  in  salt 
water,  and  after  (bin  bare  been  rapoaml  to 
the  sun  for  several  d'avs  the  rlmff  i»  nibbed 
off  with  the  hand h.  |u  thfej  pttntin  the 
pepper  loses  much  of  its  original  warmth.— 
The  long  pepper  it.  »  umi  ot  «  diilerent 
species,  also  from  the  East  Indies,  and  con- 
sists of  numerous  grains  attached  to  a  com- 
mon footstalk. 

PEPPERMINT,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Mentha.  It  is  highly  aromatic 
and  pungent.  Also,  a  liquor  distilled  from 
the  plant. 

PEP  PERMINT/TREE,  in  botany,  the 
Encalyptu*  piperita,  a  native  of  New  South 
Wales. 

PEPTER-WATER,  a  liquor  prepared 
from  powdered  black  pepper;  used  in  mi- 
croscopical observations. 

PER,  a  Latin  preposition,  signifying  by, 
used  in  many  phrases,  as  per  force,  or  per 

annum,  per  cent,  fa In  chemistry,  it  is 

used  as  a  prefix  to  denote  very  or  fuUy,  to 
the  utmost  extent,  as  in  peroxyde,  a  sub- 
stance oxydated  to  the  utmost  degree. 

PERAM'BULATOR,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  distances,  otherwise  called  a  pe- 
dometer, or  surveying  wheel.  The  proper 
office  of  this  instrument  is  that  of  measuring 
roads  and  large  distances,  where  expedition 
and  moderate  accuracy  are  required. 

PERBISULTHATE,  in  chemistry,  a  sul- 
phate with  two  proportions  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  combined  with  an  oxyde  at  the 
maximum  of  oxydation. 

PER  CENTUM,  or  Pbb  Cbb*,  the  rate 
of  interest,  or  so  much  for  each  hundred; 
as,  five  per  cent.,  that  is,  five  pounds  for 


very  hundred  pounds. 
PERCEPTION,  i 


-.—  -rx-»  in  logic,  the  first  act  of 
the  mind,  which  consists  in.  the  reception 
of  ideas  through  the  medium  of  the  senses. 
It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  first  ob. 
J«cts  which  strike  our  senses  give  us  our 
first  ideas;  and  our  wants  are  the  cause  of 


our  attention :  the  repetition  of  these  ideas, 
and  the  development  of  new  wants,  give 
birth  to  our  sentiments  and  thoughts.  The 
eves  convey  the  ideas  of  colour,  the  ears 
those  of  sounds,  the  nostrils  those  of  odours, 
and  the  palate  those  of  savours :  these  ideas 
have  no  connection  with  each  other;  they 
are  separate  ideas  of  different  qualities  of 
bodies;  but  the  sense  of  touching  unites 
the  whole  in  one  object,  which  may  happen 
to  be  at  the  same  time  coloured,  odorous, 
savoury,  and  sonorous. 

PERCH,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of  the  genus 
Perca,  with  rough  scales  and  sharp  rocur- 

vate  teeth:  its  flesh  is  very  delicate. 

Perch,  in  commerce,  a  measure  of  five  yards 
and  a  half,  or  sixteen  feet  and  a  half.  The 
word  rod  is  much  more  generally  used  than 
either  pole  or  perch,  though  they  all  signify 
the  same. 

PERCHLCRIC  ACID,  in  chemistry, 
chlorine  converted  into  an  acid  by  com- 
bining with  a  maximum  of  oxygen.  A  com- 
pound of  this  acid  with  a  base  is  termed 
perchlorate. 

PERCUS'SION,  in  mechanics,  the  im- 
pression a  body  makes  in  falling  or  striking 
upon  another:  or  the  shock  of  two  bodies 
in  motion. 

PERCUS'SION  LOCKS,  a  newly-in- 
vented  lock  for  fire-arms,  which,  in  the 
place  of  the  pan,  has  a  small  tube  project- 
ing horizontally  from  the  side  of  the  gun. 
In  this  tube  another  small  tube  stands 
perpendicularly.  The  cock,  instead  of  being 
formed  to  hold  a  flint,  is  shaped  somewhat 
like  a  hammer,  with  a  hollow  to  fit  upon 
the  tube  hist  mentioned.  On  this  tube  a 
little  cap  of  copper  is  placed,  in  the  bottom 
of  which  is  a  chemical  mixture  that  kindles 
by  percussion. 

PERDU',  in  military  affairs,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  any  soldier  who  is  in  a  dangerous 
post ;  whence  tnfmtt  prrdut,  in  the  plural, 
for  the  forlorn  hope  of  an  sriny. 

i'i-.HK  LA  CHAISE,  the  naraa  of  the 
OL-k'bnilH  ocmfturT  at  Tana,  Luil  tmt  as 
such  in  fSM.  It  wu  formerly  the  chief 
seAt  oft  he  J  esoilft' establishment  in  France, 
and  was,  prcilded  over  by  Ffrre  la  CI  mi-*, 
CCHfir*Bor  ai  Loftb  XIV.    [Set  C'EsiRTrtiv.] 

I'tiREN'NlAlj,  in  botany*  n  pilot  wh.n;h 
lprra  or  continues  more  than  iwa  bbj 
Waning  it  retains  its  lenvtte  or  ant, 

I'KIIFJ-CTKIN.  ln  the*liisben  »«m 
to  which  this  wtnd  CTiEibe  applied,  k  means 
an  inherent  or  essential  attribute  of  su- 
preme or  infinite  eseellenee.  If  we  speak 
of  jr&yaical  peifrctity*,  we  mean  that  a  na- 
tural object  has  all  Ita  powm,  faculties,  or 
quntitlEis  rrilirn!  nm1  in  full  vigour,  and  all 
its  purls  in  dnc  proportion.  Moral  prrret- 
fw*  in  the  complete,  pniteiaioa  of  ^h 
moral  qualities  ana;  tirtucs  at,  the   thing 

«P       ■■    •>    "     '    1"    >■    If    !    ■  ■  I  ■      Hi'    |,l,     *!>.;;,    r, 

FERFQ'LIATl!,  in  botany,  an  epithet  *ar 
a .  lear  the  ba&e.  of  which  entirely  •unwinds 
the  "mm  rmu^rp^v,  h0  r|lfct  thc  .fl,m 
settna  to  have  been  driven  through  the 
middle  of  the  leaf, 

PEEtlOHATU,  in  botany,  ibe  MSB*  of 
the  Gutb  order  of  plant*  in  Linnetus'i  ¥m%. 
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ments  of  a  Natural  Method;  so  called  be- 
cause these  pleats  hare  their  leaves  perfo- 
rated with  small  hole*. 

PE'RI.  In  Persian  mythology,  the  peri* 
are  the  descendants  of  fallen  spirits,  ex- 
cluded from  paradise  until  their  penance  is 
iplished. 

PERIANTH,  in  botany,  the  calyx  or 
cup  of  a  flower  when  it  is  contiguous  to  the 
other  parts  of  fructification,  in  distinction 
from  the  calyx  or  outer  covering  of  the 
flower. 

PERICARDIUM,  in  anatomy,  a  double 
membrane  which  surrounds  the  whole  com- 
pass of  the  heart.  It  contains  a  liquor 
which  prevents  the  surface  of  the  heart 
from  becoming  dry  by  its  continual  motion. 

PEBTICARP,  the  fruit,  or  seed-vessel  of 
plants,  in  all  their  forms  and  delicious  va- 
rieties, serving  as  food  for  animals,  and 
destined  for  that  purpose. 

PERICRANIUM,  in  anatomy,  the  mem- 
brsne  that  closely  invests  the  skull. 

PERIGEE,  or  PERIGA'UM,  in  astro- 
nomy,  that  point  in  the  orbit  of  the  sun  or 
moon  in  which  it  is  at  the  least  distance 
from  the  earth :  opposed  to  apogee. 

PER1GORD-8TONE,  in  mineralogy,  a 
sort  of  manganese  found  at  Perigord  in 
France. 

PERI"GYNOTJ8,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  flower  or  plant  which  has  the  corolla 
or  stamens  inserted  around  the  pistil. 

PERIHELION,  jn  astronomy,  that 
point  of  a  planet's  orbit  in  whichnt  is  near- 
est to  the  sun ;  opposed  to  aphelion. 

PERIHEXAHE'DRAL,  in  crystalogra- 
phy,  a  term  designating  a  crystal  whose 
primitive  form  is  a  four-sided  prism,  and  in 
the  secondary  form  is  converted  into  a 
prism  of  six  sides. 

PERIM'ETER,  in  geometry,  the  ambit 
or  extent  which  bounds  a  figure  or  body, 
whether  rectilinear  or  mixed.  In  circular 
figures,  instead  of  perimeter  we  use  the 
word  circumference,  at  periphery. 

PERIOCTAHE  DEAL,  in  crystalogra- 
pby,  a  term  designating  a  crystal  whose 
primitive  form  is  a  four-sided  prism,  and  in 
its  secondary  form  is  converted  into  a  prism 
of  eight  sides. 

PE'RIOD,  in  astronomy,  the  time  which 
is  taken  up  by  a  planet  in  making  its  revo- 
lution round  the  sun,  or  the  duration  of  its 
course  till  it  returns  to  the  point  of  its  or- 
bit where  it  began. In  chronology,  the 

revolution  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  as 

the  Julian  period* In  Grammar,  a  full 

stop  at  the  end  of  any  sentence. In 

arithmetic,  a  point  or  comma  after  every 
third  place  in  a  series  of  figures ;  also  in 
the  extraction  of  roots  to  point  off  the 

figures  into  given  numbers  or  parcels. 

Period  also  means  an  indefinite  portion  of 
any  continued  state,  existence,  or  series  of 
events ;  as,  the  first  period  of  life,  the  ear- 
liest period*  of  history,  Ac. Period  of  a 

disease,  in  medicine,  is  the  time  between 
the  access  of  one  fit,  or  paroxysm,  and  that 
of  the  next,  including  the  entire  exacerba- 
tion, decline,  intermission,  and  remission. 
t  In  physiology,  periods  designate  the  vari- 


ous stages  in  the  development  and  decay  of 
the  annual  organisation,  which  are  distin- 
guished by  a  marked  character,  as  the  pe- 
riod of  childhood,  of  puberty,  Ac. 

PERIODICALS,  in  literature,  comprise 
the  whole  of  those  publications  which  ap- 
pear at  regular  intervals,  whether  devoted 
to  general  information,  or  especially  in- 
tended for  some  particular  class  of       * 


They  consequently  include  all  the  newspa- 
pers, reviews,  and  magazines,  as  well  as 
such  works  on  science  and  art  as  are  pub- 
lished in  a  series  of  volumes,  parts,  or  num- 
bers ;  and,  most  assuredly,  while  they  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  diffusion  of  ge- 
neral knowledge,  they  have  done  much  to- 
wards promoting  the  cause  of  truth,  and 


facilitating  the  progress  of  science. 

Nawsraraas.] 
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PBRKE'CI,  in  geography,  such  inhabi- 
tants ot  the  earth  as  have  the  same  lati- 
tudes, but  who  live  in  opposite  longitudes ; 
or  live  under  the  same  parallel  and  the 
same  meridian,  but  in  different  semicircles 
of  that  meridian.  They  have  the  same 
seasons  throughout  the  year,  but  when  it 
is  noon-day  with  one,  it  is  midnight  with 
the  other. 

PERI08TEUM,  in  anatomy,  a  nervous, 
vascular  membrane,  endued  with  quick  sen- 
sibility, immediately  surrounding  both  the 
internal  and  external  surfaces  of  the  bones : 
it  is  hence  divided  into  the  external  and  in- 
ternal periosteum ;  and  where  it  externally 
surrounds  the  bones  of  the  skull,  it  is  usu- 
ally called  the  pericranium.  The  seeming 
sensibility  of  the  bones  is  that  of  this  mem- 
brane: and  its  use  appears  to  be  to  distri- 
bute the  vessels  on  the  external  surfaces  of 

PERIPATETICS,  the  followers  of  Aris- 
totle, whose  doctrines  are  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Peripatetic  Philosophy.  He 
also  was  called  the  Peripatetic  because  he 
delivered  his  lectures  walking  in  the  Lyceum 
at  Athens. 

PERIPHERY,  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  ellipsis,  or  other  regular  curvilinear 
figure. 

PERIPH'RASIS,  or  PER'IPHRASB,  in 
rhetoric,  circumlocution ;  or  the  use  of  more 
words  than  are  necessary  to  express  an  idea. 

PERIPNETJ'MONY,  or  PNEUMOTUA, 
in  medicine,  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
attended  with  acute  fever,  purulent  expec- 
toration, and  difficult  respiration. 

PERIPTEROU8,  in  architecture,  an  epi- 
thet  for  a  place  encompassed  about  with 
columns. 

PERIS'CII,  or  PERIffCIANS,  in  geo- 
graphy, the  inhabitants  of  either  frigid  sone, 
between  the  polar  circles  and  the  poles; 
where  the  sun,  when  in  the  summer  signs, 
moves  only  round  about  them,  without  set- 
tins,  and  consequently  their  shadows  in  the 
course  of  the  day  turn  to  every  point  of  the 
compass. 

PER18PERM,  in  botany,  a  thick,  fari- 
naceous, fleshy,  or  horny  part  of  the  seeds 
of  plants,  either  entirely  or  only  partially 
surrounding  the  embryo,  and  enclosed  with- 
,  in  the  investing  membrane. 
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PERI8PHALSIS,  in  medicine,  the  cir- 
cumrotation  of  •  luxated  bone  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  restitution. 

PERISTALTIC  MOTION,  in  medicine, 
a  spiral  or  vermicular  spontaneous  motion 
of  the  intestines,  performed  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  circular  and  longitudinal  fibres 
composing  the  fleshy  coats  of  the  intestines, 
by  which  the  chyle  is  driven  into  the  ori- 
fices of  the  lacteal  veins,  and  the  excrements 
are  protruded. 

PER'ISTYLE,  in  architecture,  a  circular 
range  of  columns,  or  a  building  surrounded 
by  a  row  of  pillars. 

PERISYSTOLE,  in  medicine,  the  pause 
or  interval  between  the  systole  or  contrac- 
tion, and  the  diastole  or  dilatation  of  the 
heart.  * 

PERITONEUM,  in  anatomy,  a  thin, 
smooth,  lubricous  membrane  investing  the 
whole  internal  surface  of  the  abdomen,  and 
containing,  more  or  less  completely,  all  the 
viscera  contained  in  it. 

PERJURY,  in  law,  is  the  crime  of  wilful 
false  swearing  in  any  judicial  proceeding, 
when  lawfully  required  to  depose  the  truth. 
The  common  law  takes  no  notice  of  any 
false  swearing,  but  such  as  is  committed  in 
some  court  of  justice  having  power  to  ad- 
minister the  oath,  or  before  some  officer  or 
magistrate  invested  with  similar  authority, 
in  some  proceeding  relative  to  a  civil  suit 
or  criminal  prosecution;  for  the  law  es- 
teems ail  other  oaths  unnecessary,  at  least, 
and  hence  will  not  punish  the  breach  of 
them.  By  numerous  statutes  in  England, 
the  penalties  of  perjury  have  been  extended 
to  false  oaths  by  electors,  bankrupts,  insol- 
vent debtors,  &c.  Suhornation  of  perjury  is 
the  offence  of  procuring  a  man  to  commit 
perjury.  At  the  common  law,  perjury,  and 
the  subornation  of  it  are  punishable  by  fine, 
imprisonment,  pillory,  transportation,  &c. 
—We  are  told  that  the  Greeks  imagined  no 
person  could  swear  falsely  by  Styx,  without 
some  remarkable  punishment ;  and  that  no 
person  guilty  of  perjury  could  enter  the 
cave  of  Palnmon  at  Corinth,  without  being 
made  amemorable  example  of  divine  justice : 
yet  notwithstanding  the  general  abhorrence 
in  which  perjury  was  held,  and  the  credit 
which  was  given  to  such  accounts  of  divine 
inflictions,  it  was  so  much  practised  by  the 
Greeks,  that  Graca  fides  became  a  proverb. 

PERMIT,  a  note  given  by  the  ofllcers  of 
the  excise  for  conveying  spirits,  wine,  tea, 
coffee,  &c.,  from  one  place  to  another. 

PERORATION,  the  concluding  part  of 
an  oration,  in  which  the  speaker  recapitu- 
lates the  principal  points  of  his  discourse 
or  argument,  and  urges  them  with  greater 
earnestness  and  force,  with  a  view  to  make 
a  deep  impression  on  his  audience.  The 
main  excellence  of  a  peroration  consists  in 
vehemence,  pathos,  and  brevity. 

PKROXTDE,  in  chemistry,  a  substance 
containing  an  unusual  quantity  of  oxygen. 
—To  peroxydiee  is  to  oxydise  to  the  greatest 

Perpendicular,  hanging  or  extend- 
ing in  a  right  line  from  any  point  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth  or  of  gravity,  or  at 


right  angles  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

A  perpendicular  (in  gunnery),  is  a  small 

instrument  used  for  the  finding  the  centre 
line  of  a  piece  in  the  operation  of  pointing 
it  at  any  object. 

PERPETUAL  MOTION.  The  problem 
of  a  perpetual  motion  consists  in  the  invent- 
ing of  a  machine  which  has  the  principle 
of  its  motion  within  itself;  and  the  means 
proposed  to  solve  this  problem  have  been  as 
various  and  opposite  as  its  solution  appears 
to  be  improbable.  The  difficulty  is,  that  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  the  friction  of  the  parts 
of  the  machine,  &c»,  necessarily  retard,  and 
finally  stop,  the  motion  of  the  machines,  and 
therefore  seem  to  render  perpetual  motion 
an  impossibility.     [See  Motion.] 

PERPHOS'PH  ATE,  in  chemistry,  a  phos- 
phate in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  is  com- 
bined with  an  oxyde  at  the  highest  degree 
ofoxydation. 

PERQUADRISULTHATE,  in  chemis- 
try, a  sulphate  with  four  proportions  of 
sulphuric  acid  combined  with  a  maximum 
of  oxyde. 

PERROQUET  or  PARROQUET,  in  or- 
nithology, a  small  kind  of  parrot.  Also, 
the  Alca  Psittacula,  an  aquatic  fowl  inhabit- 
ing the  isles  of  Japan  and  the  western 
shores  of  America. 

PER'RY,  the  juice  of  pears,  clarified  by 
fermentation,  in  a  manner  similar  to  which 
apples  are  prepared  in  the  process  of  making 
cider. 

PERSECUTION,  the  infliction  of  pain, 
punishment,  or  death  upon  others  unjustly, 
more  especially  for  adhering  to  a  religious 
creed  or  mode  of  worship.  The  history  of 
the  world  is  full  of  persecutions ;  and  there 
is  scarcely  any  dominant  sect  or  party 
religious  or  political,  which  has  not  at 
times  disgraced  humanity  by  inflicting  un- 
just punishment  or  penalties  upon  their 
fellow-men,  for  adhering  to  principles  which 
their  consciences  dictated  and  their  judg- 
ment approved. 

PERSISTENT,  in  botany,  continuing 
without  withering;  as  &  persistent  calyx, 
continuing  after  the  corolla  is  withered; 
or  a  persistent  leaf,  remaining  on  the  plant 
till  the  fruit  is  ripe,  or  till  after  the  summer 
is  over. 

PER'SON,  in  its  general  sense,  is  a  hu- 
man being ;  a  man,  woman,  or  child. 

Person,  in  grammar,  a  term  applied  to  such 
nouns  or  pronouns,  as  being  either  prefixed 
or  understood,  are  the  nominatives  in  all 
inflections  of  a  verb.  I,  thou  or  von,  he, 
she  or  it,  are  called  the  first,  second,  and 
third  persons.  Hence  we  apply  the  word 
person  to  the  termination  or  modified  form 
of  the  verb  used  in  connection  with  the  per- 
sons; as,  the  first  person  of  the  verb;  or 
the  verb  is  in  the  second  person. 

PERSONAL,  in  law,  belonging  to  the 
person  and  not  to  the  thing;  as  personal 
goods,  opposed  to  real  property  or  estates: 
personal  action,  an  action  against  the  per- 
son, wherein  a  man  claims  satisfaction  in 
damages  for  an  injury  to  his  person  or 
property. Personal  identity,  in  metaphy- 
sics, sameness  of  being,  of  which  conscious* 
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ness  it  the  evidence. Pergonal  verb,  in 

grammar,  a  verb  that  has  inflections  or  end- 
inn  to  express  the  persons  of  the  agent. 

PERSONATjE,  in  botany,  the  40th  Lin- 
nasan  natural  order  of  plants,  characterized 
by  being;  fetid,  poisonous,  and  aromatic, 
with  an  irregular  open  petal. 

PERSONIFICATION,  the  giving  to  an 
inanimate  object  the  sentiments  and  Ian- 
guage  of  a  rational  being ;  or  the  represen- 
tation of  an  inanimate  being  with  the  affec- 
tions and  actions  of  a  person.  The  more 
the  imagination  prevails  among  a  people, 
the  more  common  are  personifications; 
and  as  reflection  acquires  the  ascendancy, 
personifications  are  less  used. 

PERSPECTIVE,  that  branch  of  optics 
which  teaches  the  art  of  representing  ob- 
jects on  a  plane  surface,  in  the  manner  they 
appear  under  the  peculiarities  incident  to 
distance  and  height.  It  is  consequently  a 
science  of  the  first  importance  to  the  paint- 
er. In  a  practical  sense,  perspective  is  the 
art  of  drawing,  according  to  the  principles 
of  geometry,  the  true  representations  of 
real  objects ;  and  is  divided  into  lineal  per- 
spective, which  relates  to  the  position,  form, 
magnitude,  &c,  of  the  several  lines  or  con- 
tours of  objects,  and  aerial  perspective, 
which  has  principally  a  reference  to  the  co- 
louring and  shading  of  distant  objects. 
Suppose  we  view  a  point  situated  beyond 
an  upright  transparent  plane,  as  a  glass 
window,  the  spot  where  a  straight  line 
from  the  eye  to  this  point  will  go  through 
the  window  is  the  perspective  representation 
of  it :  for  the  eye  views  all  objects  by  means 
of  rays  of  light,  which  proceed  from  it,  to 
the  different  points  of  the  object,  in  straight 
lines.  Let  us  then  imagine  a  spectator  to 
be  looking  at  a  prospect  without  doors, 
from  within,  through  a  glass  window ;  he 
will  perceive  not  only  the  vast  extent 
which  so  small  an  aperture  will  admit  to  be 
seen  by  his  eye,  but  also  the  shape,  size, 
and  situation  of  every  object  upon  the 
glass.  If  the  objects  are  near  the  window, 
the  spaces  which  they  take  upon  the  glass 
will  be  proportionably  larger  than  when 
they  are  at  a  greater  distance ;  if  they  are 
parallel  to  the  window,  then  their  shapes 
upon  the  glass  will  be  parallel  also ;  but  if 
they  are  oblique,  then  their  shapes  will  be 
oblique,  and  so  on.  And  he  will  always  per- 
ceive, that  as  he  alters  the  situation  or  his 
eye,  the  situation  of  the  objects  upon  the 
window  will  be  altered  also :  if  he  raises  his 
eye,  the  objects  will  seem  to  keep  pace  with 
it,  and  rise  higher  upon  the  window ;  and  the 
contrary,  if  he  lowers  it.  And  so  in  every 
situation  of  the  eye,  the  objects  upon  the 
window  will  seem  to  rise  higher  or  lower; 
and  consequently  the  depth  of  the  whole 

{nrospect  will  be  proportionably  greater  or 
ess,  as  the  eye  is  elevated  or  depressed ;  and 
the  horizon  will,  in  every  situation  of  the 
eye,  be  upon  a  level  with  it :  that  is,  the  ima- 
ginary line  whieh  parts  the  earth  and  sky  will 
seem  to  be  raised  as  far  above  the  ground 
upon  which  the  spectator  stands  as  his  eye  is. 
Now  suppose  the  person  at  the  window, 
keeping  his  head  steady,  draws  the  figure 


of  an  object  seen  through  it  upon  the  glass 
with  a  pencil,  as  if  the  point  of  the  pencil 
touched  the  object;  he  would  then  have  a 
true  representation  of  the  object  in  per- 
spective, as  it  appears  to  his  eve :  for  as  vi- 
sion is  occasioned  by  pencils  of  rays  coming 
in  straight  lines  to  the  eye  from  every  point 
of  the  visible  object,  it  is  plain  that,  by 
joining  the  points  in  the  transparent  plane 
through  which  all  those  pencils  of  rays  re- 
spectively pass,  an  exact  representation 
must  be  formed  of  the  object,  as  it  appears 
to  the  eye  in  that  particular  position,  and 
at  that  determined  distance.  And  were 
pictures  of  things  to  be  always  first  drawn 
on  transparent  planes,  this  simple  opera- 
tion, with  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
founded,  would  comprise  the  whole  theory 
and  practice  of  perspective.  But  what  is 
called  the  art  of  perspective,  according  to 
certain  rules  deduced  from  optics  and  geo- 
metry, constitutes  a  study  too  intricate  for 
its  thorough  development  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  and  forms  a  branch  of  study  which 

can  only  be  obtained  secundum  artem. 

Aerial  perspective  teaches  how  to  judge  of 
the  degree  of  light  which  objects  reflect  in 
proportion  to  their  distance,  and  of  the  gra- 
dation of  their  tints  in  proportion  to  the 
intervening  air.  It  is  only  the  nearest  ob- 
jects which  appear  in  their  true  colours 
and  full  light.  In  the  case  of  the  more 
distant,  the  light  and  colour  become  blend- 
ed with  the  colours  of  the  vapours  which 
fill  the  air,  in  proportion  to  their  distance, 
until  at  last  the  objects  become  lost  in  an 
indistinct  mass,  of  a  blueish  tinge,  in  the 
horizon.  A  painter,  therefore,  who  would 
succeed  in  aerial  perspective,  ought  care- 
fully to  study  the  effects  which  distance  in 
its  different  degrees,  or  accidental  colours 
of  light,  have  on  each  particular  colour ; 
and  in  order  to  give  any  colour  its  proper 
effect  in  proportion  to  its  distance,  it  ought 
to  be  known  what  the  appearance  of  that 
colour  would  be  were  it  close  to  the  eye, 
regard  being  had  to  that  degree  of  light 
which  is  chosen  as  the  principal  light  of 
the  picture :  for  if  any  colour  is  made  too 
bright  for  another,  or  for  the  general  co- 
louring of  the  picture,  the  brightness  of 
that  colour,  to  use  a  technical  phrase,  will 
kill  the  rest.  In  short,  the  harmony  of  a 
picture,  and  that  captivating  charm  which 
we  find  more  particularly  in  good  landscape 
painting,  depend  greatly  upon  a  correct  ap- 
plication of  afirial  perspective. 

PERSPIRATION,  in  medicine,  that  va- 
porous evacuation  of  the  juices  of  the  body 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  which 
equalizes  the  heat  in  animals.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished into  sensible  and  insensible  per- 
spiration ;  the  former  of  which  is  visible  in 
the  form  of  very  little  drops  adhering  to 
the  epidermis,  and  the  latter  is  so  subtile  a 
vapour  that  we  cannot  see  it  with  the 
naked  eye.  The  uses  of  the  insensible 
perspiration  are,  1.  to  liberate  the  blood 
from  superfluous  animal  gas,  azote,  and 
water;  2.  to  eliminate  the  noxious  and  he- 
terogeneous excrements;  hence  the  acid, 
rancid,  leguminous,  or  putrid  perspiration 
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of  some  men ;  3.  to  moisten  the  external 
surface  of  the  body,  lest  the  epidermis  and 
its  nervous  papillae  be  dried  np  by  the  at- 
mospheric air;  and  4.  to  counterbalance 
the  suppressed  pulmonary  transpiration  of 
the  longs.  Perspiration  is  accordingly  es- 
sential to  health,  and  when  deficient  may 
be  promoted- by  exercise,  the  warm  bath, 
or  friction.  At  ordinary  times,  it  should 
never  mil  of  encouragement  from  washing 
the  hands,  feet,  &c. 

PEESUL'PHATE,  in  chemistry,  a  com- 
bination of  sulphuric  acid  with  the  per- 
oxyde  of  iron. 

PERTU'SED,  in  botany,  full  of  hollow 
dots  on  the  surface,  as  a  leaf. 

PERCVIAN  BARK.     [See  Bab*.] 

PESA'DE,  in  horsemanship,  the  motion 
of  a  horse  when  he  raises  his  fore  quarters, 
keeping  his  hind  feet  on  the  ground  with- 
out advancing. 

PESTILENCE,  any  contagious  or  in- 
fectious disease  that  is  epidemic  and  mor- 
tal.  It  is  also  used  to  denote  any  moral 

disease  or  corruption  destructive  of  happi- 
ness 

PETAL,  in  botany,  a  flower-leaf.  In 
flowers  of  several  petals,  the  corolla  is  the 
whole,  and  a  petal  is  one  of  the  leaves  of 
which  the  whole  corolla  is  composed.- 
Petaloid,  having  the  form  of  petals. 

PETALI8M,  in  antiquity,  a  form  of  pro- 
scription or  banishment  practised  at  Syra- 
cuse, by  writing  the  person's  name  on  a 
leaf;  whence  the  name.  It  differed  from 
the  Athenian  ostracism  merely  in  being  for 
five  years  instead  of  ten,  and  the  name 
being  written  on  leaves  instead  of  shells  or 
tiles. 

PETALITE,  a  rare  mineral  occurring  in 
masses,  having  a  foliated  structure ;  its  co- 
lour milk  white,  or  shaded  with  gray,  red, 
or  green. 

PETARD',  in  fortification,  a  hollow  en- 
gine  shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf,  to  be  loaded 
with  powder  and  fixed  on  a  plank ;  made 
for  breaking  open  gates,  drawbridges,  &c. 

PETASU8,  in  antiquity,  a  covering  for 
the  head,  similar  to  a  broad  brimmed  hat, 
used  to  keep  off  the  heat  of  the  sun.— —In 
architecture,  the  cupola  of  a  house,  in  the 
form  of  a  petasus. 

PETAURISTiE,  in  antiquity,  a  name 
given  to  certain  athlete,  who  threw  them- 
selves from  a  machine  called  a  petaurum, 
which  was  hung  high  in  the  air,  and  de 
scended  to  the  earth  by  means  of  a  rope. 

PETE'CHLE,  purple  spots  which  ap- 
pear on  the  skin  in  malignant  fevers.  Hence 
the  term  petechial  fever. 

PETIOLE,  in  botany,  the  leaf-stalk,  or 
the  stem  which  supports  the  leaf.  Hence 
tM  epithet  peiiolate  for  a  leaf  growing  on 
a  petiole. 

PETTT,  or  PETTY.  The  former  word 
occurs  in  our  law  books  in  such  phrases  as 
petit  jury,  petit  treason,  petit  larceny,  &c  ; 
but  as  the  practice  is  giving  way  to  the  use 
of  the  English  petty,  and  as  there  is  no 
reason  that  the  language  should  be  disfl- 

Ered  with  barbarisms  or  jargon  of  any 
id,  we  trust  that  these  and  other  similar 


hybrid  compounds  will  ere  long  be  altoge- 
ther abolished. Petit  treason,  the  crime 

of  killing  a  person  to  whom  the  offender 
owes  duty  or  subjection.  Thus  the  crime 
of  murder,  when  a  wife  kills  her  husband, 
or  a  servant  his  master,  has  this  appella- 
tion.  Petit  larceny,  the  stealing  of  goods 

of  the  value  of  twelve  pence,  or  under  that 

amount. Petit  constable,  an  inferior  civil 

officer  subordinate  to  the  high  constable. 

Petit  jury,  a  jury  of  twelve  freeholders 

who  are  empanelled  to  try  causes  in  a 
court;  so  called  in  distinction  from  the 
grand  jury,  which  tries  the  truth  of  indict- 
ments.   [See  Jobt.1 

PETI'TION,  a  formal  supplication  or 
request  made  by  an  inferior  to  a  superior, 
especially  to  one  having  some  jurisdiction. 
Also,  a  paper  containing  a  supplication  or 
solicitation ;  as  private  or  public  petition* 
to  parliament. 

PETITIO  PEINCIP II,  in  logic,  the 
taking  a  thing  for  true,  and  drawing  con- 
clusions from  it  as  such ;  when  it  is  either 
false,  or  at  least  requires  to  be  proved  be- 
fore any  inferences  can  be  deduced  from  it. 
In  common  parlance  this  is  called  "  beg. 
ging_ the  question." 

PETONG',  the  Chinese  name  of  a  spe- 
cies of  copper  of  a  white  colour.  It  differs 
from  tutenaa,  though  it  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  it. 

PETREL,  in  ornithology,  the  Procel- 
laria  of  Linnaeus,  a  genus  of  birds  well 
known  to  seamen  by  the  name  of  "  Mother 
Carey's  chickens,"  whose  appearance  is 
dreaded  hy  them  as  a  sure  prognostic  of  a 
storm.  They  breed  in  rocks  adjoining  the 
sea,  forming  their  nests  in  cavities.  They 
seem  to  repose  in  a  common  breexe ;  but 
upon  the  approach,  or  during  the  continu- 
ation, of  a  gale,  they  surround  a  ship,  and 
catch  up  the  small  animals  which  the  agi- 
tated ocean  brings  near  the  surface,  or  any 
food  that  may  be  dropped  from  the  vessel. 
Whisking  like  an  arrow  through  the  deep 
valleys  of  the  abyss,  and  darting  away  over 
the  foaming  crest  of  some  mountain  wave, 
they  attend  the  labouring  bark  in  all  her 
perilous  course.  When  the  storm  subsides, 
they  retire  to  rest,  and  are  no  more  seen. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Faroe  islands  use 
them  as  lamps :  they  pass  a  wick  through 
their  bodies,  which,  when  lighted,  burns  a 
long  time,  from  the  quantity  of  fist  they 
contain. 

PETRIFACTION,  in  natural  history, 
the  conversion  of  wood,  bones,  and  other 
substances  into  stone.  Petrified  bodies  are 
more  or  leas  altered  from  their  original 
state,  according  to  the  different  substances 
among  which  they  have  lain  in  the  earth. 
8ome  are  found  but  very  slightly  changed, 
while  others  are  so  highly  impregnated  with 
crystaline,  sparry,  pyritieal,  or  other  extra- 
traneous  matter,  as  to  appear  mere  massea 
of  stone ;  but  they  are  generally  of  the 
external  dimensions,  and  retain  mow  or 
less  of  the  internal  figure  of  the  bodies  into 
the  pores  of  which  this  matter  has  made  its 
way.  The  animal  substances  thus  found 
petrified  are  sea-shells,  the  teeth,  bony  pa- 
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lates  and  bones  of  fish,  the  bones  of  land 
animals,  Ac.  These  are  found  variously  al- 
tered by  the  insinuation  of  stony  and  mine- 
ral matter  into  their  pores;  and  the  sub- 
stance of  some  of  them  is  wholly  gone, 
there  being  only  stony,  iparry,  or  other  mi- 
neral matter  remaining  in  the  shape  and 
form.    [See  Oboanic  Ebmajws.] 

PETRO'LEUM.  or  Roch-oii,  in  mine- 
ralogy, an  extremely  subtile  and  penetrating 
fluid  exuding  from  tire  earth,  or  from  cavities 
in  rocks,  being  the  thinnest  of  all  the  native 
bitumens.  It  is  very  light  and  pellucid; 
but  though  equally  bright  and  clear  under 
all  circumstances,  it  is  hable  to  a  very  great 
variety  as  to  its  colour.  The  substances 
which  mineralogists  have  distinguished  by 
the  names  asphaltum,  maltha,  petroleum, 
and  naptha,  are  thought  by  some  naturalists 
to  be  mere  varieties  of  one  species,  and  form 
a  series  which  passes  into  coal.  They  may 
be  thus  distinguished.  Jephaltum  forms 
the  connection  with  pitch  coal;  and  is 
found  in  veins,  and  in  small  masses,  and 
also  sometimes  on  the  surface  of  lakes. 
Maltha  is  softer,  has  a  degree  of  tenacity, 
and  a  strong  bituminous  smell.  Petroleum 
is  semi-liquid,  semi-transparent,  of  a  red- 
dish-brown colour,  and  fetid  odour.  Naptha 
is  of  a  lighter  colour,  more  or  less  transpa- 
rent, perfectly  liquid,  light,  odoriferous,  vo- 
latile, and  inflammable. 

PETROMY'ZON,  in  ichthyology,  the  lam- 
prey, a  genus  of  fishes  whose  form  and  mo- 
tion resemble  those  of  the  eel,  and  of  which 
there  are  nine  species.  The  Petromyxon 
marinua,  or  great  lamprey,  is  usually  of  a 
brown  olive  colour  tinged  with  yellowish 
white.  It  frequently  grows  to  the  length 
of  three  feet,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  seas, 
but  ascends  the  rivers  early  in  the  spring, 
in  which  it  resides  a  few  months,  ana  then 
returns  to  the  ocean.  It  is  viviparous,  and 
supposed  to  subsist  almost  entirely  on 
worms  and  fishes.  Fishes  of  this  genus 
fasten  themselves  with  the  jagged  edges  of 
the  mouth  to  large  stones  with  the  most 
extraordinary  firmness.  They  have  a  won- 
derful tenacity  to  life,  and  various  parts  of 
the  body  long  continue  to  move  after  it  is 
separated  from  the  head;  and  the  head 
itself  will  adhere  to  a  rock  for  hours  after 
the  greater  part  of  the  body  is  cut  away. 
The  Petromyzon  Jluviatilia,  or  lesser  lam- 
prey, is  very  abundant  in  the  Thames. 

FETROSI'LEX,  in  mineralogy,  a  genus 
of  earths  of  the  siliceous  order ;  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  silica,  with  a  portion  of 
alumina  and  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  found 
in  primitive  rocks  and  stratified  mountains, 
has  no  lustre,  and  melts  before  the  blow- 


_  ETRO'SUM  08,  in  anatomy,  the  inner 
process  of  the  bones  of  the  temples;  so 
named  on  account  of  its  hardness  and 
,  tdness. 

JTUNS'E,  or  PETUNTSE,  in  mine- 
ralogy, a  sort  of  porcelain  clay  used  by  the  i 
►fp       '  * 


alloyed  with  such  proportions  of  lead,  sine, 
bismuth,  antimony,  or  copper,  as  the  ex- 
perience of  the  workman  has  shown  to  be 
most  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  its 
hardness  and  colour.  The  kind  of  pewter  of 
which  tea-pots  are  made  (called  Britannia 
metal)  is  said  to  be  an  alloy  of  equal  parts 
of  brass,  tin,  antimony,  and  bismuth ;  but 
it  is  believed  that  the  tin  greatly  prepon- 
derates. The  pewterer  fashions  almost  all 
his  articles  by  casting  them  in  moulds  of 
brass  or  bronze,  which  are  made  in  various 
pieces  nicely  fitted  and  locked  together. 

PHAGEDENIC,  a  medicine  or  appli. 
cation  that  eats  away  proud  or  fungous 
fiesh.  Any  wound  or  ulcer  that  corrodes  or 
eats  away  the  flesh  is  also  termed  phage- 
denic——Phagedenic  water,  a  mixture  of 
quick  lime  and  corrosive  sublimate. 

PHAL&'NA,  in  entomology,  the  moth,  a 

Gnus  of  insects  of  the  lepidopteroue  order, 
ring  the  antennae  gradually  tapering  from 
the  base  to  the  tips,  tongue  spiral,  and  wings 
when  at  rest  generally  deflected. 

PHAL'ANX,  in  the  military  affairs  of 
Greece,  a  square  and  compact  battalion  or 
body  of  soldiers,  formed  in  ranks  and  files 
compact  and  deep,  with  their  shields  joined 
and  pikes  crossing  each  other,  so  as  to 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  break  it.  At 
flrft  the  ph-ilnn*  rmidiwtfd  »f  -iiyn  men, 
but  wus  afterw'AnJft  duulilcd  ami  eH'd  qua- 
druplfdr  The  MaiwUmtHti  phalanx  is  thus 
described  hy  Folvbibs.  It  was  a  spllll  of 
pikciufii,  corneal  ing  tit  plKpcil  In  dunk,  nnd 
five  liundrcl  in  front;  the  lOJJjr-r?  Blood  SO 
clnMi  tnjreiJjtr  ihat  the  uikoi  of  lb*  fifth 
rank  nU'udrd  three  feet  ti^r.ml  |1il*  [runt: 
the  rest,  whoif  jiifcea  were  oat  serviceable 
owing  to  llw'ir  distance  from  thr  front, 
couched  them  upon  the  sJilJfilfllJH  Of  those 
that  stoud  brfuro  them,  and  so  lucking  (hem 
together  in  file.,  pre***!  Jursrnrd  to  iupport 
ajj.1  pnah  on  [he  dinner  Tank,  by  which 
mean*  the  assault  w*i  rendered  iootc  vio- 
lem  miiJ  irrcrituble*- — -  The  ward  phalanx 
is  likewise  used  for  ftnj  tumbLnMinp  of 
people  illnli.HguJshii[t.  fur  flrimiUtt  Of  nihility 

PH  Al/AROPE,  in  ornithology,  the  name 
Oi  ociuai  sjKucg  ui  wuler-iuwis  iiiiiaoiting 
the  northern  latitudes  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica.   They  live  on  the  sea  coasts,  fly  well, 


and  swim  expertly,  resisting  the  heaviest 
waves,  but  never  dive.  Their  flesh  is  oily 
and  unpalatable. 


PHANTASMAGORIA,  an  optical  exhi- 
bition very  similar  to  the  magic  lantern. 
It  takes  its  name  from  phantom,  an  ima- 
ginary or  airy  appearance. 

PHAR'ISEES,  a  sect  among  the  Jews. 


who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal 
for  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  which  they 
derived  from  the  same  fountain  with  the 
written  word  itself,  pretending  that  both 

craggedness.  were  delivered  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai, 

PKTUNS'E,  or  PETUNT8E,  in  mine-     and  were  therefore  both  of  equal  authority. 

From  their  rigorous  observance  of  these 

Chinese  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  or  !  traditions  they  considered  themselves  as 

china-ware.  It  is  a  variety  of  feldspar.  •  |  more  holy  than  other  Jews,  and  therefore 
PEWTER,  a  composition  of  factitious     separated  themselves  from  them;  and  hence, 

metal,  consisting  of  tin  and  lead,  or  of  tin     from  the  Hebrew  word  pharis,  which  signi- 
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ties  to  separate,  they  bad  the  name  of  Pha- 
risees or  separatists.  The  pharisees  num- 
bered in  their  ranks  the  most  distinguished 
lawyers  and  statesmen  in  Judaea;  and  as 
persons  of  all  conditions  were  admitted  into 
their  society,  they  gained  a  political  influ- 
ence which  often  decided  the  fate  of  the 
Jewish  nation  under  the  Maccabees,  and 
brought  into  their  hands  the  power  which 
had  been  left  to  the  great  council  by  the 
Romans  in  the  time  of  Christ.  They  be- 
lieved in  a  resurrection  from  tbe  dead,  and 
the  existence  of  angels ;  but,  according  to 
Josephus,  their  belief  extended  to  no  more 
than  a  Pythagorean  resurrection,  that  is,  of 
the  soul  only,  by  its  transmigration  into 
another  body  and  being  born  anew  with  it. 
From  this  resurrection  they  excluded  all 
who  were  notoriously  wicked,  being  of  opi- 
nion that  the  souls  of  such  persons  were 
doomed  to  a  state  of  everlasting  woe. 

PHARMACEUTICS,  pharmacy;  or  the 
science  of  preparing  and  exhibiting  medi- 
cines. 

PHARTtfACOLITE,  in  mineralogy,  arse- 
niate  of  lime,  which  is  either  milk  white  or 
inclining  to  a  yellowish  white,  and  occurs 
in  small  reniform,  botryoidal  and  globular 
masses,  with  a  silky  lustre. 

PHARMACOL'OGY,  the  science  or 
knowledge  of  drugs,  or  the  art  of  preparing 
medicines.  He  who  writes  on  this  science 
is  called  a  pharmacologist,  and  he  who  sells 
the  medicines  so  prepared,  a  phar  monopolist, 
or  apothecary. 

PHARMACOPOEIA,  a  dispensatory,  or 
book  of  directions  for  the  composition  of 
medicines  approved  of  by  medical  practi- 
tioners, or  published  by  authority. 

PH  AR'MAC  Y,  in  its  most  extensive  sense, 
signifies  the  art  of  preserving,  preparing, 
compounding  and  combining  whatever  sub- 
stances may  he  necessary  to  use  for  medical 
purposes ;  and  as  these  substances  may  be 
mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal,  to  understand 
the  theory  of  pharmacy  requires  a  know- 
ledge of  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  and 
mineralogy,  in  order  to  determine  their 
properties  and  the  laws  of  their  composi- 
tion and  decomposition.  In  a  narrower 
sense,  pharmacy  is  merely  the  art  of  com- 
pounding and  mixing  drugs  according  to 
the  prescription  of  the  physician. 

PHA'ROS,  a  light-house,  or  lofty  build- 
ing near  the  sea,  where  a  fire  is  kept  burn- 
ing during  the  night,  to  serve  as  a  beacon 
to  vessels.  The  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  built 
in  the  reign  of  Pharos,  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  antiquity,  and  from  this 
circumstance  the  name  is  supposed  to  have 
been  given  to  edifices  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion. The  tower  of  king  Pharos  stood  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile;  it  consisted  of  seve- 
ral stories  or  galleries,  surmounted  with  a 
lantern,  and  was  seen  for  many  leagues  at 
sea,  as  well  as  all  along  the  coast. 

PHARYNGOrOMY,  in  surgery,  the  ope- 
ration of  making  an  incision  into  the  pha- 
rynx to  remove  a  tumour  or  anything  that 
obstructs  the  passage. 

PHA'RYNX,  in  anatomy,  the  muscular 
bag  at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth.    It  is 


shaped  like  a  funnel,  adheres  to  the  fauces 
behind  the  larynx,  and  terminates  in  the 
oesophagus.  Its  use  is  to  receive  the  mas- 
ticated food,  and  to  convey  it  into  the  ceso- 
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PHA'SES,  in  astronomy,  the  various  ap- 
pearances of  the  moon  at  different  ages, 
being  first  a  creacent,  then  sl  semicircle,  then 
gibbous,  and  lastly  full,  when  she  returns  by 
tbe  same  gradation  to  the  state  of  a  new 

moon. The  word  phases  is  sometimes 

used  metaphorically,  to  designate  various 
stages  and  appearances  of  one  great  histo- 
rical event ;  as,  "  the  different  phase*  which 
the  French  revolution  assumed,"  &c. 

PHASIA'NUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus 
of  birds  of  the  order  Galiina,  including  the 
different  varieties  of  the  pheasant  species, 
and  the  domestic  cock  and  hen. 

PHASMA'TA,  in  physiology,  certain  ap- 
pearances arising  from  the  various  tine 
tures  of  tbe  clouds,  by  the  rays  of  the  hea- 
venly luminaries,  especially  the  sun  and 
moon. 

PHEAS'ANT,  in  ornithology,  a  beautiful 
bird  of  the  genus  Phasianus,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties,  including  among  them 
the  common  domestic  fowl.  The  true 
pheasant  (phasianus  colchicusj,  the  delight 
of  the  sportsman  and  the  epicure,  is  distin- 
guished by  having  a  long  tail,  the  feathers 
of  which  are  of  different  lengths,  and  over- 
lay each  other.  In  their  wild  state,  these 
birds  feed,  like  the  rest  of  the  gallinaceous 
tribe,  upon  vegetable  food.  The  female 
constructs  her  nest  of  leaves  in  some  re- 
tired spot ;  and  if  any  of  her  eggs  are  taken 
away,  she  continues,  like  the  common  hen, 
to  lay  an  additional  quantity.  There  are 
several  varieties,  produced  by  climate  and 
domestication.  The  goldeu  pheasant  (pha- 
sianus  pietus),  a  native  of  China,  is  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  its  plumage:  the 
prevailing  colours  are  red,  yellow,  and  blue, 
and  it  is  distinguished  by  a  crest  upon  the 
head,  which  can  be  raised  at  pleasure.  The 
iris,  bill,  and  legs  are  yellow ;  the  tail  long 
and  richly  tinted,  and  from  above  it  arise  a 
number  of  long,  straight  feathers,  of  a  va- 
ried hue  of  scarlet  and  yellow.  Another 
fine  species  found  in  China  is  the  silver 
pheasant  (phasianus  nycthemerus) :  it  is  of 
a  silvery  white  colour,  with  very  delicate 
black  lines  on  each  feather,  and  black  un- 
der the  belly.  But  the  most  splendid  bird 
of  this  genus  is  tbe  argus  pheasant  (phasia- 
nus argus).  This  species,  which  is  of  a 
large  size,  is  found  on  the  mountains  in 
8umatra  and  some  other  of  the  Indian  isles. 
It  is  distinguished  by  its  long  tail,  large 
wing  feathers,  and  a  profusion  of  ocellate 
spots,  which  give  this  bird  an  extraordinary 
and  most  beautiful  appearance. 

PHELLOPLASTICS,  the  art  of  repre- 
scnting  works  of  architecture  on  a  reduced 
scale  in  cork,  which  affords  very  fine  mo- 
dels, and  are  cheaper  than  those  in  wood, 
stone,  gypsum,  &c. 

PHEN'GITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  beautiful 
species  of  alabaster,  superior  in  brightness 
to  the  generality  of  marble. 

PHENOMENON,  in  physics,  whatever 
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is  presented  to  the  eye  by  observation  or 
experiment,  or  whatever  is  discovered  to 
exist ;  as,  the  phenomena  of  heavenly  bodies 
or  terrestial  substances ;  the  phenomena  of 
heat,  colour,  vision,  Ac. 

PHE'ON,  in  heraldry,  a  kind  of  dart  with 
a  barbed  head.  Its  head  is  frequently  borne 
hi  coat  armours,  and  termed  a  pheon's 
head. 

PHIDITIA,  in  antiquity,  Lacedemonian 
festivals,  remarkable  for  the  frugality  of  the 
entertainment,  and  the  charitable  intention 
of  the  meeting.  They  were  held  in  public 
places,  and  in  the  open  air.  Those  who  at- 
tended made  contributions  of  flour,  wine, 
cheese,  and  figs.  Rich  and  poor  assisted 
alike  at  this  feast,  and  were  upon  the  same 
footing ;  the  design  of  the  institution  being, 
like  that  of  the  Roman  Charistia,  to  recon- 
cile differences,  and  to  cultivate  peace, 
friendship,  and  a  good  understanding  among 
all  the  citixens,  of  every  rank  and  degree. 

PHILADELPH'US,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  class  12  Icoaandria,  order  1  Mono- 
gynia.  The  species  are  deciduous  shrubs  of 
the  Syringa  tribe. 

PHILANTHROPY,  goodwill  and  bene- 
volence  towards  the  whole  of  mankind.  It 
differs  from  friendship,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
no  limits  to  its  sphere  of  action,  whereas 
friendship  may  be  confined  to  an  individual ; 
but  a  true  philanthropist  so  loves  his  fellow- 
men  that  he  is  continually  exerting  himself 
for  their  welfare. 

PHILIPPIC,  a  word  used  to  denote  any 
discourse  or  declamation  full  of  acrimo- 
nious invective.  It  is  derived  from  an  ora- 
tion made  by  Demosthenes  against  Philip 
of  Macedon,  in  which  the  orator  inveighs 
against  the  indolence  of  the  Athenians. 
The  fourteen  orations  of  Cicero  against 
Mark  Antony  are  also  called  philippic: 

PHILOLOGY,  in  its  usual  acceptation, 
is  that  branch  of  literature  which  compre- 
hends a  knowledge  of  the  etymology  or 
origin  and  combination  of  words,  and  what- 
ever relates  to  the  history,  affinity,  and  pre- 
sent state  of  languages.  In  a  wider  sense 
it  signifies  an  assemblage  of  sciences,  con- 
sisting of  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  anti- 
quities, history,  criticism,  &c.  usually  under- 
stood by  the  French  term  belles  lettres. 

PHILLYR'EA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  2  Diandria,  order  I  Monogynia. 
The  species  consist  of  the  mock  privet,  well 
known  evergreen  shrubs. 

PHILOSOPHY,  the  love  or  pursuit  of 
knowledge  or  wisdom.  In  a  general  sense, 
the  term  philosophy  includes  observation 
and  reflection  on  every  subject ;  or  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  causes  of  all  phenomena, 
both  of  mind  and  of  matter.  The  term 
philosopher  originated  with  Pythagoras,  who 
declined  the  title  of  the  Wise,  which  had 
been  given  to  his  predecessors,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  the  name  of  a  "friend, 
or  lover  of  wisdom."  The  true  end  of  phi- 
losophy is  to  ascertain  facts  or  truth,  and 
the  causes  of  things  and  their  phenomena; 
to  enlarge  our  views  of  God  and  his  works, 
and  to  render  our  knowledge  of  both  prac- 
tically useful  and  subservient  to  human 


happiness.  It  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts,  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical.  The 
intellectual  part  comprehends  logic  and  me- 
taphysics ;  the  moral  part  contains  the  laws 
of  nature  and  nations,  ethics,  and  politics; 
the  physical  part  comprises  the  doctrine  of 
bodies,  animate  or  inanimate.  With  how 
much  propriety  then  do  those  who  apply 
themselves  to  the  study  of  nature  call 
themselves  philosophers  (lovers  of  science), 
rather  than  assume  any  other  name  which 
would  arrogantly  imply  the  perfection  of 
their  knowledge.  Philosophy,  in  general, 
was  so  imperfect  in  the  earnest  ages  of  an- 
tiquity, and  even  in  the  more  polished  times 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  that  it  appears,  when 
looking  down  from  the  high  pinnacle  of 
modern  improvements  and  of  late  discove- 
ries, but  little  removed  from  solemn  trifling 
and  puerile  affectation.  Yet  some  of  the 
ancients,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  come  so 
near  the  truth  in  matters  of  high  importance, 
that  we  are  led  to  wonder  how  they  failed 
of  making  the  discovery.  In  ethics  and  in 
politics  they  have  left  behind  them  some  ex- 
cellent works ;  but  the  solution  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  was  reserved  for  a  Bacon 
and  a  Newton  to  effect.  Their  reasonings 
were  hypothetical,  for  they  never  thought 
of  arguing  by  induction— the  only  chain  by 
which  truth  can  be  drawn  from  many  of 
her  deep  recesses.  [The  reader  will  find, 
under  their  proper  heads,  the  several  parts 
of  Philosophy,  natural  and  experimental,  se- 
parately noticed.  On  a  subject  so  vast  and 
comprehensive,  it  would  be  vain  indeed  for 
us  to  attempt  a  complete  treatise,  or  to 
endeavour  to  write  a  continuous  history ; 
but  we  may,  not  inappropriately,  introduce 
in  this  place  a  brief  sketch  of  the  leading 
systems  which  prevailed  at  different  pe- 
riods of  antiquity,  and  conclude  by  a  few 
observations  on  the  progress  of  philosophy 

during  more  recent  times.] Pythagorean 

philosophy,  the  system  taught  by  Pytha- 
goras, who  flourished  500  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  He  described  the  Deity 
as  one  incorruptible,  invisible  being;  and 
differed  from  some  of  the  ancients,  as 
Epicurus,  in  conceiving  a  connection  be- 
tween God  and  man :  that  is,  in  teaching 
the  doctrine  of  a  superintending  provi- 
dence. He.  asserted  the  immortality  of  the 
soul;  but  in  a  sense  essentially  peculiar, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
by  Plato,  as  it  is,  in  part,  at  this  day  by  the 
Hindoos.  In  the  cosmogony  of  Pythago- 
ras, spirit,  however  diffused  through  all 
animals,  was  part  of  the  Divinity  himself, 
separated  only  by  the  gross  forms  of  mat- 
ter, and  ready,  whenever  disengaged,  to 
unite  itself  with  the  kindred  essence  of 
God :  but  God  was  only  purity ;  and  the 
mind  recoiled  from  the  idea  of  uniting  with 
him  a  portion  of  spirit  soiled  with  the  cor- 
ruption of  a  sinful  life.  The  soul,  there- 
fore, once  tainted,  could  never  return  to 
the  Deity  whence  it  emanated,  till  it  had 
again  recovered  its  innocence.  After  hav- 
ing animated  a  human  body  by  which 
crimes  had  been  committed,  it  was  denied 
the  great  object  of  its  desire,  a  union  with 
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its  God,  and  forced  to  enter  into  other  bo- 
dies, till  at  length  it  filled  a  righteous  one. 
To  this  theory  was  added  another,  by  means 
of  which  punishments,  proportioned  to  its 
offences,  were  awarded :  according  to  this, 
the  soul  of  a  negro-driver  would  pass  into 
the  body  of  an  infant  negro;  and  that 
which  in  one  existence  plied  the  whip,  in 
the  other  would  receive  the  lash :  the  soul 
of  the  wicked  would  occupy  the  body  of 
some  animal  exposed  to  suffering;  and  that 
of  a  being  of  few  foibles  undergo  a  sentence 
proportionally  mild.— Such  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  metempsychosis  or  transmigration  of 
souls,  a  leading  feature  in  the  Pythagorean 
system.— —Socretie  philosophy,  or  the  doc- 
trines of  Socrates,  who  flourished  at  Athens 
about  400  years  b.c,  and  died  a  martyr  in 
the  cause  of  natural  religion  against  pagan- 
ism. He  is  said  to  have  opened  the  career 
of  moral  philosophy  in  Greece,  where  he 

f>receded  Plato,  from  the  writings  of  which 
atter  the  philosophy  of  Socrates  is  chiefly 
known,  for  he  wrote  nothing  himself.  While 
other  philosophers  boasted  of  their  know- 
ledge, he  laid  the  greatest  stress  upon  his 
ignorance,  asserting  that  be  knew  nothing 
but  this,  that  he  knew  nothing.  Socrates 
led  men  from  the  contemplation  of  uni- 
versal nature  to  that  of  themselves;  a 
branch  of  philosophy  which  was  inculcated 
in  that  famous  inscription,  Know  thyself/ 
The  Socratic  method  of  argument  was  that 
of  leading  an  antagonist  to  acknowledge  a 
proposition  himself,  by  dint  of  repeated 

Suestions,  in  preference  to  that  of  laying  it 
own  authoritatively. Platonic  philoso- 
phy, a  system  of  theology  and  morals,  de- 
livered by  Plato  about  350  years  before 
Christ.  Plato,  it  is  said,  laboured  to  re- 
establish natural  religion  by  opposing  pa- 
ganism. The  existence  of  the  one  God  was 
zealously  inculcated  by  him;  and  also- the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  the  everlasting  reward  of  righte- 
ousness, and  punishment  of  sin.  It  was 
Plato,  too,  who  taught  that  the  world  was 
created  by  the  Logos  or  Word;  and  that 
through  knowledge  of  the  word  men  live 
happily  on  earth  and  obtain  eternal  felicity 
hereafter.  From  him,  also,  came  the  doc- 
trine of  grace,  and  the  inducements  to  mo- 
nastic life ;  for  he  pressed  upon  his  disciples 
that  the  world  is  filled  with  corruption ;  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  righteous  to  fly  from  it 
and  to  seek  a  union  with  God,  who  alone  is 
life  and  health;  that  in  the  world  the  soul 
is  continually  surrounded  with  enemies; 
and  that,  in  thr  urrr-^-r  rr-v,^  through 
which  it  has  to  H  niggle,  it  caji  CDuquer 
only  with  the  iiMiatarse a  of  l*oJ  or  nf  his 
holy  angels.  "  A  happy  insmortajil^"  *aid 
Plato,  "is  a  grcm  arose  set  before  uV 
great  object  nf  feoyci  vthirlj  BJuftM  I 
us  to  labour  in  llir  iLc<|uLrrmimf  u(  t* 
and  virtue  all  the  Limn  of  our  life 
morals,  he  taught  lh«t  there  it  m 
solid  and  bu I ■  - r n i i <  i.-.i l  but  jm-ii',  *t\ 
the  source  of  j,  1 1  i ir I  un  an  A  t he  iti  ft  a  I 
that  the  love  1. 1'  unr  m-LulilvHir/w  J. if.,  ..,„- 
ceeds  from  the  hvc  of  £j,»d  a*  jm  principle, 
produces  chat  wierud  umnn  which  makes 


families  and  nations  happy ;  that  self-lore 
produces  that  discord  and  division  which 
reigns  among  mankind,  and  is  the  chief 
cause  of  our  sins :  that  it  is  better  to  suffer 
wrong  than  to  do  it;  that  it  is  wrong  to 
hurt  an  enemy  or  to  revenge  an  injury  re- 
ceived ;  that  it  is  better  to  die  than  to  sin  ; 
and  that  man  ought  continually  to  learn 
to  die,  and  yet  to  endure  life  with  all  pa- 
tience and  submission  to  the  will  of  God. 

The   Aristotelian  philosophy,    which 

succeeded  the  Platonic,  is  characterized  by 
a  systematic  striving  to  embrace  all  the  ob- 
jects of  philosophy  by  cool  and  patient  re- 
flection.  The  Epicurean  philosophy,  or 

the  system  of  Epicurus,  an  Athenian.  Thia 
teacher  laid  down,  as  the  basis  of  his  doc- 
trine, that  the  supreme  'good  consists  in 
pleasure ;  a  proposition  that  soon  suffered 
a  twofold  abuse.  On  the  one  hand,  bj 
misconstruction,  it  was  regarded  as  a  bare- 
faced inculcation  of  sensuality;  on  the 
other,  adopted  by  the  luxurious,  the  indo- 
lent, and  the  licentious,  as  a  cloak  and 
authority  for  their  conduct ;  and  hence  it 
has  happened  that  the  name  Epicurean 
is  now  used  in  an  absolute  sense  to  desig- 
nate one.  minutely  and  luxuriously  at- 
tentive to  bis  food.  Epicurus  is  reported 
to  have  written  three  hundred  books,  but 
of  these  none  are  extant ;  and  the  parti- 
culars of  his  philosophy,  which  have  come 
down  to  posterity,  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
writings  of  Lucretius,  Diogenes,  Laertius, 
and  Cicero.  His  system,  for  which  he  is 
said  to  have  been  almost  wholly  indebted 
to  Democritus,  consisted  of  three  parts :  ca- 
nonical, physical,  and  ctheriaL  Soundness 
and  simplicity  of  sense,  assisted  with  some 
natural  reflections,  constituted  all  the  me- 
thod of  Epicurus.  His  search  after  truth 
Sroceeded  only  by  the  senses,  to  the  evi- 
eir"*  **f  fh'^n  hr  et~  »f>  T«vit  i».  i"*-*-:,nty 
that  U  considered  th*ro  m  the  rim  natural 
ligfci  .'......„. i  ,  iMata  fem*>g* 


-ji:  v  hirh  i»  ■Ti.^riMaw  ui  ihr  mo- 
iloohtfu.]  tn  thr  liLft.  •  Ipi- 

cure/in  ryaleni  is  rontnuied.  According  to 
Ghmlhj  dm.  The  picawure  of  Epicurus  con- 
sin  i.'fl  in  lite  highest  tranquillity  of  aiiad, 
A  *iili  die  mv*t  i*riVci  "health  of 
;  blrninjt*  enjuyrd  only  UtiBaWsA  the 
«  of  Wet ilu de.  lirnrvulfliGc,  and  trm- 
cp;  hue  Ckero,  Horace,  PfntBiek  nnd 
al  of  the  fathuft  of  the  I'Lr.^itan 
i,  rraraoest  the  tfsJttm  in  a  ft  lif- 
t  potnt  of  view.  The  dioagrecBKnt, 
ie.r,  i«  i-roily  rpmncili'd,  if  *rc  bi-lieve 
one  side  lei  aoe&k  of  what  Epirvru*  tnt'^ht, 
and  iht  oilier  of  what  many  =of  hit  follavcrs, 
and  Mill  more  of  thuec  who  tank  shelter 
unio  r  his  noioe,  wprn  aerastumed  to  jsrae- 

tisr. T-1  Hie  fbregnfeg  ^  mvM  Add  the 

8tcir  fihifwttpny,  or  the  ri*>iM.riin-  •  no 

the  hi  nip,  hLu;m'  lrmrnhty  wn»  nf  u.  liii^na- 
nimnua  nod  uu? ialAtav  kind,  formed  to  re- 
flation to  tu\l  and  lo  reader  men 
to  adversity  e  l hut  they  m  >d, 

.  othi  t  iluo.n:*,  that  a  man  mifilu  be 
happjf  In  the  midrt  ut  th<r  scvcreit  t^riurtta; 
—the    Cynti:   phitomphh   the    follow  crt  of 
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which  affected  a  great  contempt  of  riches 
and  of  all  sciences  except  morality ;— and 
the    Sceptical  philosophy,   under   Pyrrho, 

who  affected  to  doubt   everything. In 

glancing  at  the  history  of  philosophy,  the 
student  has  abundant  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving its  gradual  development  as  a  sci- 
ence, and  tracing  the  progress  and  aber- 
rations  of  the  human  mind— in  themselves 
subjects  most  important  and  instructive. 
Departing  from,  or  only  partially  retain* 
ing,  the  conflicting  dogmas  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  philosophers,  we  find  the  scho- 
lastics of  the  middle  ages  engaged  in  a 
struggle  for  the  attainment  of  intellec- 
tual excellence,  under  the  influence  of 
principles  derived  from  the  Christian  faith 
and  doctrine;  yet  the  progress  of  philoso- 
phic truths  was  for  a  long  time  feeble, 
irregular,  and  vacillating.  During  the  15th 
century,  there  arose  a  freer  and  more  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  inquiry,  penetrating  deeper 
into  ultimate  causes;  till,  at  length,  the 
cool  and  searching  energy  of  Bacon  enabled 
him  to  produce  his  Novum  Organwn,  and  to 
give  a  more  substantial  basis  to  the  efforts 
of  the  intellect,  by  making  observation  and 
experience  the  predominant  character  of 
philosophy.  Some  there  were,  however, 
who  disputed  his  laws,  and  hence  new  theo- 
ries occasionally  obtained  a  temporary  dis- 
tinction; but  his  doctrines,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, ultimately  prevailed ;  and,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  the  calm  reasoning  of  Locke 
introduced  into  the  study  of  the  human 
mind  the  method  of  investigation  which 
his  great  predecessor  had  pointed  out.  The 
subject,  however,  presents  so  wide  and 
temptiug  a  field  for  observation,  that  we 
dare  not  venture  on  it,  lest,  by  unduly  ex- 
tending one  article,  we  may  be  compelled 
to  curtail  others  which  equally  demand  our 
attention  ;  and  enough,  perhaps,  has  been 
already  said  to  direct  the  inquiring  mind 
towards  a  study  which,  as  it  were,  embraces 
all  nature  in  its  mighty  grasp. 

PHILOS  OPHER'S  STONE,  the  object 
of  alchemy  by  a  long  sought  for  prepara- 
tion, by  which,  as  they  pretended,  the  baser 
metals  might  be  converted  into  gold. 

PHLEBOTOMY,  in  the  medical  art,  the 
practice  of  opening  a  vein  for  the  purpose 
of  letting  blood. 

PHLEGM,  in  anatomy,  bronchial  mucus ; 
a  thick  tenacious  matter  secreted  in  the 

throat. In  chemistry,  a  watery  distilled 

liquor,  in  distinction  from  a  spirituous  li- 
quor. 

PHLEGMA'SIiE,  in  medicine,  inflam- 
mations ;  the  second  order  in  the  class  py- 
rexia of  Cullen's  nosological  arrangement, 
characterized  by  pyrexia,  with  topical  pain 
and  inflammation;  the  blood,  after  vene- 
section, exhibiting  a  buffy  coat. 

PHLOGISTON,  a  word  formerly  used  to 
denote  the  principle  of  inflammability ;  or 

Sure  fire  fixed  in  combustible  bodies,  in 
istinction  from  fire  in  action,  or  in  a  state 
of  liberty.  But  the  theory  having  proved  to 
be  false,  it  is  generally  abandoned. 

PHCE'NIX,  in  fabulous  history,  a  wonder- 
ful bird  which  the  ancients  describe  as  of 


the  size  of  an  eagle ;  its  head  finely  crested 
with  a  beautiful  plumage,  its  neck  covered 
with  feathers  of  a  gold  colour;  its  tail 
white,  and  its  body  purple.  By  some  au- 
thors this  bird  is  said  to  come  from  Arabia 
to  Egypt  every  five  hundred  years,  at  the 
death  of  his  parent  bringing  the  body  with 
him,  embalmed  in  myrrh,  to  the  temple  of 
the  sun,  where  he  buries  it.  According  to 
others,  when  he  finds  himself  near  his  end, 
he  prepares  a  nest  of  myrrh  and  precious 
herbs,  in  which  he  burns  himself:  but 
from  his  ashes  he  revives  in  the  freshness 
of  youth.  The  several  eras  when  the  phoenix 
has  been  seen  are  Axed  by  tradition.  The 
first,  we  are  told,  was  in  the  reign  of  Sesos- 
tris;  the  second  in  that  of  Amasis;  and  in 
the  period  when  Ptolemy,  the  third  of  the 
Macedonian  race,  was  seated  on  the  throne 
of  Egypt,  another  phoenix  directed  its  flight 
towards  Heliopolis.  "  When  to  these  cir- 
cumstances," observes  an  anonymous  criti- 
cal writer,  "  are  added  the  brilliant  appear- 
ance of  the  phoenix,  and  the  tale  that  it 
makes  frequent  excursions  with  a  load  on 
its  back,  and  that  when,  by  having  made 
the  experiment  through  along  tract  of  air,  it 
gains  sufficient  confidence  in  its  own  vigour, 
it  takes  up  the  body  of  its  father,  and  flies 
with  it  to  the  altar  of  the  sun,  to  be  there 
consumed,  it  cannot  but  appear  probable 
that  the  learned  of  Egypt  had  enveloped  un- 
der this  allegory  the  philosophy  of  comets." 
From  late  mythological  researches,  it  is 
conjectured  that  the  phoenix  is  a  symbol  of 
a  period  of  500  years,  of  which  the  conclu- 
sion was  celebrated  by  a  solemn  sacrifice, 
in  which  the  figure  of  a  bird  was  burnt.—— 
Phoenix,  in  astronomy,  one  of  the  new  south- 
ern constellations. 

PHON'IC8,  the  doctrine  or  science  of 
sounds ;  otherwise  called  acoustics. 

PHONOL'OGY,  the  science  or  doctrine 
of  the  elementary  sounds  uttered  by  the 
human  voice,  including  its  various  degrees 
of  intonation. 

PHOS'GENE,  in  chemistry,  an  epithet 
for  giving  or  gevcrating  light.  Phosgene 
gas  is  generated  by  the  action  of  light  on 
chlorine  and  carbonic  oxyde  gas. 

PHOSPHORES  CENCE,  a  faint  light  or 
shining  lucidity  in  any  matter  or  substance, 
unaccompanied  with  sensible  heat.  It  is 
exhibited  by  certain  animals,  as  well  as  by 
vegetable  and  mineral  substances.  We  have 
before  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  phos- 
phoreseancuor  luminous  property  of  certain 
marine  animals,  which  may  be  farther  illus- 
trated by  the  following  interesting  account 
(among  others)  lately  given  to  the  public 
in  "  Bennett's  Voyage  round  the  Globe  r" — 
"  During  a  dark  and  calm  night,  with  tran- 
sient squalls  of  rain,  in  lat.  43°  8.,  long. 
79°  W^the  sea  presented  an  unusually  lu- 
minous appearance.  While  undisturbed, 
the  ocean  emitted  a  faint  gleam  from  its  bo- 
som, and  when  agitated  by  the  passage  of 
the  ship,  flashed  forth  streams  of  light  which 
illuminated  the  sails  and  shone  in  the  wake 
with  great  intensity.  A  net,  towing  along- 
side, had  the  appearance  of  a  ball  of  fire 
followed  by  a  long  and  sparkling  train;  and 
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large  fish,  as  they  darted  through  the  water, 
could  be  traced  by  the  scintillating  lines 
they  left  upon  its  surface.  The  princi- 
pal cause  of  this  phosphorescent  appear- 
ance was  ascertained  by  the  capture  of  nu- 
merous medusae,  of  flat  and  circular  form, 
light-pink  colour,  and  eight  inches  in  cir- 
cumference; the  body  undulated  at  the 
margin,  spread  with  small  tubercles  on  its 
upper  surface,  and  bordered  with  a  row  of 
slender  tentacles,  each  five  feet  long,  and 
stinging  sharply  when  handled.  The  cen- 
tre of  the  under  surface  was  occupied  by  a 
circular  orifice,  or  mouth,  communicating 
with  an  ample  interior  cavity,  and  surround- 
ed by  four  short  and  tubular  appendages, 
which,  when  conjoined,  resembled  the  stalk 
of  a  mushroom — a  plant  to  which  the  en- 
tire animal  bore  much  resemblance  inform. 
When  captive,  the  creature  displayed  a 
power  of  folding  the  margin  of  the  body  in- 
wards ;  but  its  natural  posture  in  the  water 
was  with  the  body  spread  out,  and  the  ten- 
tacles pendent.  When  disturbed,  this  me- 
dusa emitted  from  every  part  of  its  body  a 
brilliant  greenish  light,  which  shone  with- 
out intermission  as  long  as  the  irritating 
cause  persisted;  but  when  that  was  with- 
drawn, the  luminosity  gradually  subsided. 
The  luminous  power  evidently  resided  in  a 
slimy  secretion  which  enveloped  the  ani- 
mal, and  which  was  freely  communicated 
to  water,  as  well  as  to  any  solid  object. 
When  thus  detached,  it  could  be  made  to 
exhibit  the  same  phosphoric  phenomena  as 
the  medusa  itself;  hence,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose,  that  the  gleam  of  the  ocean 
arose  no  less  from  the  luminous  matter  de- 
tached from  these  creatures  than  from  that 
which  adhered  to  them ;  and  I  was  further 
satisfied  on  this  point,  when  I  found  that 
immersing  the  medusa  in  perfectly  clear 
and  fresh  water  communicated  to  that  fluid 
all  the  scintillating  properties  of  aluminous 
sea.  Though  the  discovery  of  these  medusa; 
was  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phos- 
phorescent appearance  of  the  water,  I  had 
yet  to  learn  that  the  latter  effect  was  partly 
produced  by  living,  bony,  and  perfectly  or- 
ganized fish:  such  fish  were  numerous  in 
the  sea  this  night ;  and  a  tow-net  captured 
ten  of  them  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours. 
They  were  a  species  of  Seopelut,  three  inches 
in  length,  covered  with  scales  of  a  steel- 
grey  colour,  and  the  fins  spotted  with  grey. 
Each  side  of  the  margin  of  the  abdomen 
was  occupied  by  a  single  row  of  small  and 
circular  depressions,  of  the  ^mn  Tn-*-"ic- 
grey  hue  as  the  scales;  a  few  similar  de- 
pressions being  also  scattered  dq  the  aides, 
but  with  less  regularity.  T\v:  example*  we 
obtained  were  alive  when  tnkiHi  frum  the 
net,  and  swam  actively  upcin  bung  winced 
in  a  vessel  of  sea  water.  W  hen  J .  in'ulJ  cdr  or 
swimming,  they  emitted  a  mid  phnstrho- 
rescent  light  from  the  scales,  ae  iMw*,  no- 
verins;  the  body  and  head,  jls  well  r.«  £>>m 
the  circular  depressions  on  the  -i^^en 
and  sides,  and  which  presented  the  appear- 
ance  of  as  many  small  stars,  spangling  the 
/U,2fce  of  the  skin.  The  luminous  gleam 
(wnich  had  sometimes  an  intermittent  or 


twinkling  character,  and  at  others  shone 
steadily  for  several  minutes  together)  en- 
tirely disappeared  after  the  death  of  the 
fish. —In  a  paper  by  this  author,  entitled 
"  Observations  on  the  Phosphorescence  of 
the  Ocean,  made  during  a  voyage  from  Eng- 
land to  Sydney,  N.  S.  Wales  *  which  wast 
read  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Linnaean 
Society,  he  remarks,  that  the  sea,  when 
phosphorescent,  exhibits  two  distinct  kinds 
of  luminosity,  one  in  which  its  surface  ap- 
pears studded  with  scintillations  of  the 
most  vivid  description,  more  particularly 
apparent  as  the  waves  are  broken  by  the 
violence  of  the  wind  or  by?  the  passage  of 
the  ship  through  them,  as  though  they  were 
electric  sparks  produced  by  the  collision, 
and  which  scintillations  he  considers  are 
probably  influenced,  in  some  measure,  by 
an  electric  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
at  those  particular  times  they  were  observed 
to  be  much  more  vivid  and  incessant  than 
at  others.  The  other  kind  of  luminosity 
spoken  of  has  more  the  appearance  of  sheets 
or  trains  of  whitish  or  greenish  light,  often 
sufficiently  brilliant  to  illuminate  the  ves- 
sel as  it  passes  through,  being  produced  by 
various  species  of  ealpo,  bene,  and  other 
noUutea,  while  in  the  former  case  the  scin- 
tillations which  adhere  in  myriads  to  the 
towing  net  when  drawn  out  of  the  water, 
probably  originate  in  animalcules  so  mi- 
nute that  the  only  indication  of  their  pre- 
sence is  the  light  which  they  emit.  He 
further  says,  that  the  diffusion  of  the  phos- 
phoric light  possessed  by  these  moDusca 
does  not  solely  depend  on  the  creatures 
being  disturbed  (sucb  as  the  passage  of  the 
ship  through  the  water,  or  other  somewhat 
similar  causes),  is  evident,  as  a  luminous 
mass  may  frequently  be  observed  to  gradu- 
ally diffuse  its  brilliant  light  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  ship,  without  any  apparent 
disturbance;  and  often  during  calm  nights 
a  similar  glow  of  light  is  diffused  over  the 
water,  without  there  being  any  collision  of 
the  waves  to  bring  it  forth ;  and  if  a  light 
breeze  springs  up  during  the  same  night, 
the  passage  of  the  vessel  leaves  no  brilliant 
trace  in  its  wake,  although  the  same  spon- 
taneous diffusion  of  light  is  observed  in  the 
water  at  some  distance  to  be  repeated  as  be- 
fore ;  the  phosphoric  light  being  confined 
apparently  solely  to  the  occasional  groups 
of  mollusca,  which  when  we  succeeded  in 
capturing  them  in  the  towing  net,  resembled 
for  the  most  part  pieces  of  crystal  cut  into 
various  fantastic  forms,  round,  oval,  hexa- 

Snal,  heptagonal,  &c. Many  insects, 
e  the  lantern-fly,  glow-worm,  &c.,  emit  a 
strong  phosphoric  light;  so  do  various  mi- 
nerals. Sulphate  of  barytes  gives  a  bright 
green  light,  acetate  of  potash  a  brilliant 
green  light,  and  rock  crystal,  a  red  and  then 
white  light.  Temperature  has  a  marked 
effect  on  the  emission  of  light  by  these  bo- 
dies. When  they  are  shining,  the  luminous 
appearance  ceases  if  they  are  exposed  to 
the  cold  of  a  freezing  mixture.  It  becomes 
more  vivid  by  applying  heat ;  and  if  it  has 
ceased,  it  may  be  renewed  by  applying  a 
stronger  heat,  so  that  a  piece  of  any  solar 
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phosphorus,  which  has  apparently  lost  its 

Kwer,  may  by  heat  be  again  made  to  shine, 
the  article  "  Glow-wobm  "  will  be  seen 
some  interesting  particulars  of  that  insect's 
locid  properties.  To  which  we  may  here  add 
that  if  a  glow- worm  is  crushed,  and  the 
hands  and  face  are  rubbed  with  it,  they  ex* 
hibit  a  luminous  appearance  similar  to  that 
produced  from  phosphorus:  also  when  a 
glow-worm  is  put  into  a  phial,  and  the  phial 
is  immersed  in  water,  a  very  beautiful  irra- 
diation takes  place. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an 
acid  formed  by  a  saturated  combination  of 
phosphorus  and  oxygen.  When  phospho- 
rus undergoes  combustion  in  oxygen  gas,  a 
great  quantity  of  white  fumes  are  produced 
and  deposited  in  white  flakes,  and  to  this 
substance  the  name  of  pho$pkoric  acid  is 
given.  It  is  generally  manufactured  from 
bona,  which  consist  of  phosphate  of  lime : 
but  there  are  also  other  processes  for  ob- 
taining it.  Its  component  parts  are  60 
parts  of  oxygen  and  40  of  phosphorus.  It 
combines  with  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic 
oxydes,  forming  with  them  salts  denomi- 
nated phosphates* The  phosphorus  acid, 

which  contains  a  smaller  proportion    of 


oxygen  than  the  phosphoric  acid,  is  obtain 
ed  by  the  slow  combustion  of  phosph 
at  the  common  temperature  of  the 


iphorus 


Phosphorous  acid  forms  compounds  with 
alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxydes,  which 
are  known  under  the  name  of  phosphites. 

PHOS'PHORITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  spe- 
cies of  calcareous  earth. 

PHOSPHORUS,  in  chemistry,  a  yellow- 
ish semi-transparent  substance,  of  the  con- 
sistence of  wax,  but  brittle  in  cold  frosty 
weather.  In  atmospheric  air,  it  is  luminous 
at  common  temperatures  without  emitting 
any  material  heat.  It  has  a  rough,  disa- 
greeable taste,  and  its  odour  resembles 
garlic.  It  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  with 
fermenting  matters,  by  which  the  hydrogen 
is  so  gradually  excited  and  evolved,  and  so 
masked,  as  to  exhibit  a  slow  combustion  at 
the  low  heat  of  44° ;  but  on  the  excitement 
being  increased  to  148°,  it  rapidly  combines 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  burns  with  in- 
tense brilliancy,  and  displays  a  vivid  flame, 
the  union  constituting  phosphoric  acid. 
Phosphorus  dissolves  in  fat  oils,  forming  a 
solution  luminous  in  the  dark  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  A  phial  half  filled  with  this 
oil,  neing  shaken  and  suddenly  uncorked, 
will  give  light  enough  to  see  the  dial  of  a 
watch   by  night. Inflammable   match- 


boxes are  usually  prepared  by  putting  into 
a  small  phial  of  glass  or  lead  a  bit  of  phos- 
phorus, and  oxydiiing  it  slightly  by  stirring 
it  round  with  a  red-hot  iron  wire.  The 
phial  should  be  unstopped  only  at  the  in- 
stant of  plunging  into  it  the  tip  of  the  sul- 
*       *-  -rhich  we  wish  to  kindle.    The 


pburx 

process  of  making  i       , 

lows:— -100  parts  of  burnt  bones  in  p 


of  making  phosphorus  is  as  fol< 

._ _ .  burnt  bones  in  powdei 

are  to  be  mixed  with  40  parts  of  sulphuric 


acid,  and  they  are  to  be  suffered  to  remain 
in  contact  for  two  days,  the  mixture  being 
frequently  stirred.  The  whole  is  then  to  be 
poured  upon  a  filter  of  cloth,  and  the  liquor 


that  passes  through  is  to  be  added  to  a 
nitrous  solution  of  lead ;  a  white  powder 
will  be  formed ;  this  must  be  mixed  with 
about  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  charcoal 
powder,  and  exposed  to  a  strong  red  beat  in 
a  porcelain  retort,  the  bank  of  which  is 
plunged  in  water;  much  gaseous  matter 
will  come  over,  some  of  which  will  inflame 
spontaneously,  and  at  length  a  substance 
will  drop  out  of  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and 
congeal  under  the  water,  which  is  phos- 
phorus. 

PHOS'PHURET,  in  chemistry,  a  combi- 
nation of  phosphorus  not  oxygenated  with 
a  base ;  as  phosphuret  of  iron,  copper,  or 

of  lime,  &c. Phosphuretted  hydrogen,  is 

phosphorus  dissolved  in  hydrogen  gas,  which 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  common  air 
burns  with  great  rapidity,  and  if  mixed  with 
that  air  it  detonates  violently.  Oxygen  gas 
produces  a  still  more  rapid  combustion  than 
common  air.  When  bubbles  of  it  are  made 
to  pass  up  through  water,  they  explode  in 
succession  as  they  reach  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  and  a  beautiful  column  of  white 
smoke  is  formed.  This  gas  is  the  most 
combustible  substance  known.  Its  com- 
bustion is  the  combination  of  its  phospho- 
rus and  hydrogen  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  products  are  phospho- 
ric acid  and  water.  It  is  supposed  that 
many  of  those  lights  which  are  said  to  have 
been  seen  at  night  around  burying-grounds 
and  other  places,  when  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble substances  are  undergoing  decomposi- 
tion, arise,  in  part  at  least,  from  phosphur- 
et ted  hydrogen. Byhydruret  of  phospho- 
rus is  a  second  compound  of  hydrogen  with 
phosphorus,  obtained  when  solid  phosphor- 
ous acid  is  heated  out  of  contact  with  the 
air ;  the  oxygen  of  the  water  of  crystaliza- 
tion  present  converts  part  of  the  phosphor- 
ous  acid  into  the  phosphoric,  while  the  hy- 
drogen, uniting  with  a  small  proportion  of 
phosphorus  forms  this  gas.  It  is  not 
spontaneously  inflammable,  but  detonates 
when  mixed  with  atmospheric  air  and  heat- 
ed to  212  degrees. 

PHOTOGEN'IC  DRAWING,  the  name 
given  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Talbot,  the  inventor  or 
discoverer  of  it,  to  a  "  new  art,"  which, 
though  not  identical,  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  M.  Daguerre ;  an  account  of  which  we 
have  given,  under  the  word  Dasoebbo- 
txfb.  As  this  is  a  subject  which  has  lately 
occupied  the  attention  of  artists  and  men 
of  science  generally,  in  no  ordinary  degree, 
and  as  important  results  are  expected  from 
it,  we  trust  we  shall  be  excused  if  we  de- 
vote somewhat  more  than  our  usual  maxi- 
mum of  space  in  laying  it  before  our  read- 
ers. Great  teal  was  exhibited  in  support- 
ing the  claims  of  the  rival  inventors,  by 
their  respective  advocates  on  each  side  of 
the  Channel,  and  every  periodical  devoted 
to  the  arts  lent  its  willing  pages  to  the  full 
and  free  discussion  of  it.  Foremost  among 
these  were  the  Literary  Gazette  and  Athe- 
naum ;  from  the  former  of  which  we  take 
the  liberty  of  extracting  a  very  explanatory 
account  of  it  by  Mr.  Talbot  himself: — 
"  Many  instruments  have  been  devised  at 
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various  times  for  abridging  the  labour  of 
the  artist  in  copying  natural  objects,  and 
for  insuring  greater  accuracy  in  the  design 
than  can  be  readily  attained  without  such 
assistance.  Among  these  may  be  more  par- 
ticularly mentioned  the  Camera  Obscura 
and  the  Camera  Lucida,  which  are  familiar 
to  most  persons ;  certainly  very  ingenious 
and  beautiful  instruments,  and  in  many 
circumstances  eminently  useful,  especially 
the  latter.  Yet  are  there  many  persons 
who  do  not  succeed  in  using  them,  and  I 
believe  that  few  are  able  to  do  so  with 
great  success,  except  those  who,  in  other 
respects,  are  skilled  in  drawing.  Up  to  a 
certain  point,  these  inventions  are  excel- 
lent; beyond  that  point  they  do  not  go. 
They  assist  the  artist  in  his  work ;  they  do 
not  work  for  him.  They  do  not  dispense 
with  his  time;  nor  with  his  skill;  nor  his 
attention.  All  they  can  do  is  to  guide  his 
eye  and  correct  his  judgment ;  but  the  ac- 
tual performance  of  the  drawing  must  be 
his  own.  From  all  these  prior  ones,  the 
present  invention  diners  totally  in  this  re- 
spect (which  may  be  explained  in  a  single 
sentence),  vis.  that,  by  means  of  this  con- 
trivance, it  is  not  the  artist  who  makes  the 
Sicture,  but  the  picture  which  makes  itself. 
.11  that  the  artist  does  is  to  dispose  the 
apparatus  before  the  object  whose  image 
he  requires :  he  then  leaves  it  for  a  certain 
time,  greater  or  less,  according  to  circum- 
stances. At  the  end  of  the  time  he  re- 
turns, takes  out  his  picture,  and  finds  it 
finished.  The  agent  in  this  operation  is 
tolar  light,  which  being  thrown  by  a  lens 
upon  a  sheet  of  prepared  paper,  stamps 
upon  it  the  image  of  the  object,  whatever 
that  may  chance  to  be,  which  is  placed  be- 
fore it.  The  very  foundation  of  the  art, 
therefore,  consists  in  this— eminently  cu- 
rious—natural fact,  vis.  that  there  exists  a 
substance  so  sensitive  to  light  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  receiving  even  its  faint  impres- 
sions. The  whole  possibility  of  the  process 
depends  upon  this;  for  if  no  such  sub- 
stance existed  in  rerum  naturd,  the  notion 
of  thus  copying  objects  would  be  nothing 
more  than  a  scientific  dream.  Moreover,  it 
is  not  sufficient  that  the  paper  should  be 
so  sensitive  as  to  receive  the  impressions  of 
external  objects ;  it  is  requisite  also,  that, 
having  received  them,  it  should  retain 
them ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  should  be  in- 
sensible with  regard  to  other  objects  to 
which  it  may  be  subsequently  exposed. 
The  necessity  of  this  is  obvious,  for  other* 
wise  new  impressions  would  be  received, 
which  would  confuse  and  efface  the  former 
ones.  But  it  is  easier  to  perceive  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  thing  required  than  to  attain 
to  its  realization.  And  this  has  hitherto 
proved  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  those 
who  have  experimented  with  this  object  in 
This  was  one  of  the  few  scientific 


inquiries  in  which  Sir  Humphry  Davy  en- 
aged,  upon  which  fortune  did  not  smile, 
lither  his  inquiries  took  a  wrong  direction, 


Either 

or  else,  perhaps,  the  property  sought  for 
was  of  so  singular  a  nature,  that  there  was 
nothing  to  guide  the  search,  or  perhaps  he 


despaired  of  it  too  soon ;  however  this  may 
be,  the  result  undoubtedly  was,  that  the 
attempt  proved  unsuccessful,  and  was 
abandoned.  As  Sir  Humphry  Davy  him- 
self informs  us, '  No  attempts  have  as  yet 
been  successful.'  These  words  are  quoted 
from  his  own  account  in  the  '  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Institution  for  1803/  The  sub- 
ject then  dropped,  and  appears  to  have 
been  no  more  spoken  of  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years.  When,  in  1834,  unaware  of 
Davy's  researches,  1  undertook  a  course  of 
experiments  with  the  same  object  in  view, 
I  know  not  what  good  star  seconded  my 
efforts ;  but,  after  various  trials,  I  succeed- 
ed in  hitting  upon  a  method  of  obtaining 
this  desideratum.  By  this  process,  it  is 
possible  to  destroy  the  sensibility  of  the 
paper,  and  to  render  it  quite  insensible. 
After  this  change  it  may  be  exposed  with 
safety  to  the  light  of  day;  it  may  even  be 
placed  in  the  sunshine:  indeed,  I  have 
specimens  which  have  been  left  an  hour  in 
the  sun  without  having  received  apparent 
deterioration.  A  fact,  therefore,  is  thus 
established  which  is  not  without  its  impor- 
tance in  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  besides 
its  more  immediate  application  to  purposes 
of  utility.  With  this  Kind  of  paper,  emi- 
nently susceptible  of  being  acted  on  by 
light,  and  yet  capable  of  losing  that  pro- 
perty when  required,  a  great  number  of  cu- 
rious performances  may  readily  be  accom- 
plished. The  most  remarkable  of  these, 
is  undoubtedly  the  copying  the  portrait  of 
a  distant  object,  as  the  facade  of  a  build- 
ing, by  fixing  its  image  in  the  camera  ob- 
scura; but  one  perhaps  more  calculated 
for  universal  use  is  the  power  of  depicting 
exact  fac- similes  of  smaller  objects  which 
are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  operator,  such  as 
flowers,  leaves,  engravings,  Ac,  which  may 
be  accomplished  with  great  facility,  and 
often  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  that  is  al- 
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most  marvellous, 
art  which  I  exhibi 
tion,  though  cot  - 
ppnMi  to  nave  wi 
st  ;  to  giv 

to  show  the  wide  | 
Among  them  wen- 
lenTrft;  a  pattern 
from  jjii:atedghr 
from  an  engravii  | 
the  solar  micron  - 
very  highly  mag 

of  two  kinds,  oi  I  m  tan 

the  other,  and  more  numerous.  Another 
microscopic  sketch,  r\liihmnir  the  reticu- 
lations on  the  wing  of  an  insect.  Finally: 
various  pictures,  irummmtmg  the  architec- 
ture of  my  house  in  th«  country ;  all  these 
made  with  the  ci  urn  In  tbc  cum- 

mer of  1836.  And  this  1  believe  to  be  the 
first  instance  on  record,  of  ■  boose  having 
painted  its  own  portrait,  A  pemm  unac- 
quainted with  th«  tuuvcBs,  u  iuid  that  no- 
thing of  all  this  was  executed  by  the  hand, 
must  imagine  that  one  has  at  one's  call  the 
genius  of  Aladdin's  lamp.  And,  indeed,  it 
may  almost  be  said,  that  this  is  something 
of  the  same  kind.  It  is  a  little  bit  of  magic 


ingi'niiy  ol  w 1 1 rat  J  hap- 
h  me  in  Lnwn,  are  yet 
i  general  \dct%  i>f  ir,  md 
inr.oriti.npl,'.-  ity 
picture*  Hi  flow  i  ind 
oi   I  •  ten 

s  vi  •      ied 

some  krangiM  formed  by 
Mb  vif..  n  *\\ee  of  wood 
ed,  exhibiting1  tbc  pores 
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TFAJijrf'4 r— of  natural  magic.    Ynu  ruake  titit 

Sowcn  qf  nat  ura  work  fur  you,  tad  uu  won- 
er  lb-lit  your  Work  lb  weld  and  u.niok!y  done.' 
Jio  mtu'tar  whether  the  subject  be  large  nr 
■mall,  aimple  or  complicated  ;  whether  the 
fijwer-  branch  which  you  wish  %a  copy  COO* 
Inina  *-jjft  bloainm.  or  due  thousand  ■  ;dq 
h1  the  instrument  in  action,  the  allotted 
time   rlapaea,  and   you  hnd  the  picture  ft ^ 

n    -l.,-,i,  .11    *■'..;;.    ^,iir.    <,  ;4    |  u    ..-.rry  EilJLiiiU- 

particular.  There  is  aoiuetbinf  in  this 
rapidity  and  perfection  uf  execution,  which 
U  very  wondcrtuh  Bat  niter  all,  what  u 
nature,  but  one  great  fltdd  nf  woudera  PA*t 
Due  comprebenidon  >  Those,  indeed,  which 
ire  nf  every -day  occurrence,  do  not  habitu- 
ally atriku  ua,  au  account  of  their  fami- 
liaril  y,  but  they  are  not  the  1cm  on  that 
account  essential  portions  of  the  nme  won- 
deri'ul  nlirjlf..  I  Lope  it  will  be  home  in 
miud  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  this 
aubject,  that  in  whet  1  hare  hitherto  done, 
I  do  not  profets  to  bare  perfect  an  arti 
hut  to  here  qommefoced  nun;  the  hxuita  of 
«  IjicJj  it  ie  not  possible  at  present  exactly  to 
aaoertaini  I  only  claim  to  have  baaed  thia 
new  art  upon  a  secure  fonndatiun  :  It  will 
b-tf  fur  more  skilful  band*  than  wine  to,  rear 
the  f  uperatmcture/' — The  above  appeared 
In  the  Literary  Gasell-O, Feb.  if,  IS3'J ;  find  to 
make  the  articles  j  via,  I>*ai.  aaaLon  rn  and 
Bii*jnjoiflic  Uiiiwihg)  more  complete,. 
me  go  in  the  tame  lource  (MnySS,  1*440), 
for  the  iJiaceeery  of  u  methnrl  nf  peitnaaevtiy 
Jtxinp,  emjfrariup,  aimi  priniinit  frvm  UaV 
pitfrriiHitptiif,  Gtf  Df>  ii*rf**t*tf  J"i*s  aa,  a*  ij* 
the  case  of  ordinary  Copper-plate*.  Thii 
the  editor  deaie-natea  "the  pins*  duud 
DAK' v\  step    in    adrmnce   upon    the   new 

mvL-ntiun,  nod  portends  j a  revo  utii  n  ui 

nifcny  processes  (particularly  engraving) 
now  carried  oil  by  HLJ.4  r  means,  as  In  he  nf 
naiveiraal  importance/*  Dr.  BcrfCf,  whose 
eons in uni cation  waa  addressed  to  the  lm- 
pcnal  Society  of  Fbysieiana  at  Vienna, 
after  ilJliing  the  powerful  fjwonn  which 
induced  him  to  attempt  wlut  If .  Daguerre 
had  declared  he  gn«e  up  all  hope*  of 
rcftlsiing,  thus  describes  the  process:— 
f'  1 .  The  necessary  copperplates,  aa  they  are 
aacd  at  present  iu  the  dagij  erreotypbie 
plan,  can  effect  only  the  pennant' nt  I  y  ti\oi£, 
mjTcr  the  etching  and  printina,  u/  eopica 
thcrriroiu.  *J,  in  tbe  bBAographic  etebtotf* 
It  is  necessary  that  the  picture  he  produced 
with  the  requisite  intensity  up'iu  pure 
chemical  ailTer  plntc*.  3,  The  etcbina;  uf 
the  daraefreotvphie  picture  it  produot>d 
through  tbe  infjaienec  of  nitric  acul,  to  be 
eiqjlaineel  heraafter^    4,  forthc  permanent 


filing  ot  lbs  dlUjnerreulyphJe  pi eture,  a  gal- 
«Mk  in  i wer  u  iicecumry-  S*  Fm 


For  the  change 


lug  of  the  daKUCrreolyphi.:  picture  iui 
deep  metal  etching,  to  a*  to  be  need  at  t 
meann  of  printing  the  rlicmical  procets  of 
etehing  n  tlnallj  of  itself  sufficient.  My 
new  If  dincnmircd  method  of  manalriint  tbe 
ilayncTrcotypbLC  product iont  may  be  divided 
into  t«ii  p n i re L-dm |rsr  I,  That  of  perrfl*- 
DBBJEh  tumg  l he  deaiffn.  2,  Tbe  ehangiag 
the  demure,  when  once  pejmaneutly  flwd, 
tflfco  an  etebinf?  Upon  the  plate.     The  mr> 


thod  of  pLTLiiMiunily  fiiinu  tbc  doguern:- 
otyphio  design,  with  a  tranaparent  taetaj 
roatiniTj  conaiafsiu  tbe  fcrUuwiag process :— - 
I  take  rlu?  de*ijfus  produced  ib  the  u*ual 
maimer  by  the  daguerr^otyphic  proftss, 
bold  them  for  acme  minutes,  over  i  mode- 
ratelv  warmed  nitric  acid  vapauTj  nr  steam, 
and  theu  lay  them,  in  nitric  skM  of  13°  or 
M*  {tleaumiur),  in  which  a  con^idei-slija 
Quantity  of  copper  or  silver,  or  both  log~e- 
tberH  h&a  been  previoujH  dinokeci,  Shortly 
after  bemg  placed  therein,  a  precipitate  of 
metal  l»  formed,  and  owi  now  be  ebangeil 
to  what  degree  of  intensity  1  desire.  Now 
I  take  thchelLi.>gfaphie  picture,  routed  frith 
metal,  place  it  in  water>  clean  it*  dry  I1* 
polish  it  with  chalk  or  miu^uesio,  and  a  dry 
cloth  or  10ft  leather.  After  this  proeeeiJioij 
rlie  coating  will  become  clean,  clear,  and 
trainparerit,  so  that  the  picture  pan  againt 
with  all  ila  pmpertiea,  he  easily  serri.  The 
greatest  care  and  attention  are  required  iu 

fjreparinpr  tbe  da[rnerreotyphic  iruprerFiona 
is  tended  to  he  printed  from.  Tbe  picture 
muat  he  carefully  freed  from  iodine,  aoif 
prepared  upon  a  piuEu  of  the  most  chemt* 
caUy  pure  iiilveT.  That  the  pronnrtiou  of 
thia  picture  should  he  certain  of  sueceeume;, 
according  t4>_the  Mperitneut*  of  Mrr  Krai- 
ochwila,  it  id  neceaaary  to  unite  a  idver 
with  a  cop  pec  plate  j.  while,  upou  other  oe- 
cajiiuqR,  without  heme;  able  to  caplaiu  the 
reasons,  deep  etchiujrs  or  imprettiona  act 
priiducetJ,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
copper  plate,  upon  pare  silver  plate.  The 
pi ute  baa  now  ro  he  mratsheil  upon  the 
spot  where  the  acid  ought  not  to  hat* 
■bopped.  Ne*t,  after  being  held  for  one  or 
two  minutes  oter  a  weak  warm  vapour  vt 
■team,  *>\'  iji-  to  3u"  (Reaumuj)  of  nitrle 
acid,  there  must  he  poured  over  it  a  eola- 
tion of  srum  Arabic,  of  the  eonaiitence  of 
honey,  and  it  uiust  be  placed  In  a  hnricuntal 
pOlibOR,  with  the  impression  uppermuat, 
tninnte*.  Then  1  pLunre  the 
of  Ai 


plate, 


Ubhi 


£  means  of  t 
ose  etidi  are  protected  by  a  roat- 
ing  of  kflpkujit,  of  hard  woun,  in  nitric  acudV 
at  13^  or  la0  [BeouKinr)-  let  tbe  eoatitii 
of  trnui  llowly  melt  nlf,  or  diiappear^  and 
c.,m!iU'iiLV  new  to  add,  though  carefn] tj/  and 
gradually,  aud  at  a  distance  hrum  tbe  pie- 
rnre,  a  solution  of  nitric  n<  *■'■  •; 
JiO^j  for  ih*  pur|)Oae  of  deepening  or  in- 
creaeiujr  the  etching  power  ul  tbe  folutioti, 
After  the  acid  hat  arrived  at  16u  to  17*1 
\ Reaumur ).  and  givesoffapeculisrly  biting 
vHuour,  w  hi^li  powerfully  uffecta  tbe  sense 
of  smelling,  the  ineT-iU  hecomca  sulrenfd; 
and  iheu,  generally  at  this  puilit,  I  in11  jj*u- 
fieai  commenced  of  changing  tlu*  ahaduw 
upon  the  plate  htin  a  deep  cngraniig  or 
etching,  Thia  ia  the  decisive  moment,  aud 
upon  it  runt*  be  heatowed  the  deepest  at- 
taulion.  The  heat  method  of  proiing  if  the 
acid  he  atroug  enough  is  to  apply  t  drop 
from  tJiftt  in  which  the  plate  now  lie*  to 
another  plate  i  tf  tbe  acid  make  no  iinpr^a- 
Mini.  H  i'  M  '■  nurse  neceaaary  to  continue 
adding  nitrjo  acidj,  if,  however,  it  comide 
inn  deeply,  then  it  ia  nccessari"  tq  add 
water^  the   acid  being  too  strong    Tbe 
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neatest  care  must  be  bestowed  upon  this  I  sentence  or  short  idiomatic  «£*■£»»  ** 
greatest  care  m  ^  ^     d8odenominatedapAra«.--Inmu81c any 

.   .        ™:   -'* *..:__  ...j     regular  symmetrical  course  of  notes  which. 

begin  and  complete  the  intended  expres- 

PHREN'ITIS,  in  medicine,  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  attended  with  acute  fever  and 
delirium. 

PHRENOL'OGT,  a  modern  science, 
which  professes  to  teach,  from  the  confor- 
mation of  the  human  skull,  the  particular 
characters  and  propensities  of  men,  pre- 
suming that  the  powers  of  (lie  win  J  and 
the  srnsalkni*  are  perforin  ed  by  pern  liar 
pari*  of  lire  foraLur  ihe  ironi  parts  being 
lntL-'il'^Eual,  the  mid  J  La  afti  I  iuLe  ntal.  and 
the  hinder  parts  [ruvc-rmng  the  animal  pro- 
peTi!*H  ics-r  the  degree  biding  in  proportion 
to  the  projection  or  bulk  of  Iha  purta.  It 
was  1'itig  ago  obseinred  by  pbyitelda-ittvtbat 
the  characters  at  animHls  were  di^crmin- 
abk1  hr  l  he  formation  of  tbe  fort-head,  and 
that  tlic  Intelligence  of  the  animal,  in  most 
cc  <-t  ti.il  td  gro$artkm  to  the  eleva- 

tion or  depression  of  the  akulL  But  it  was 
r&teryed  to  Eke  tiall  and  ^purebenn  to  ex- 
pand this  germ  of  doctrine  into  a  minute 
system,  and  to  map  out  the  wiiole  cranium 
into  small  sections,  each  section  being  the 
dwelling-place,  or  workshop,  of  a  certain 
faculty,  propensity,  or  sentiment,  in  all 
amounting  to  thirty-six,  and  to  which  cer- 
tain names  have  been  given  in  order  to 
mark  their  specific  qualities,  their  uses  and 
abuses.  Were  phrenology  an  established 
science,  and  were  it  possible  to  draw  unerr- 
ing deductions  from  the  data  which  it  lays 
down,  its  discovery  would  be  the  greatest 
step  ever  made  in  mental  philosophy,  and 
its  application  the  most  beneficial  ever 
used  for  the  amelioration  of  the  human  race. 
By  disclosing  individual  character,  it  would 
give  security  to  social  intercourse,  and  make 
communication  prompt  and  easy.  1 1  would 
disclose  real  merit  and  expose  unworthi- 
ness.  The  truly  wise  and  good  would  at 
last  attain  their  proper  station  in  society; 
while  the  ignorant  and  vicious  would  be 
obliged  to  hide  their  diminished  heads.  But 
neither  is  phrenology  an  established  science, 
nor,  if  it  were,  can  it  ever  be  applied  with 
certainty  to  the  illustration  of  individual 
character.  Many  of  the  organs  are  so  hete- 
rogeneous in  their  nature,  that  they  may  in- 
dicate faculties  or  dispositions  diametrically 
opposite,  while  others  are  furnished  with 
compensating  organs  which  balance  the 
good  or  the  evil  of  either,  and  thus  render 
both  ineffective.  Thus  you  may  have  the 
organ  of  deetructiveneee  developed  largely, 
and  yet  be  a  peaceable  and  good  man.  How 
is  this  acco  un  ted  for  ?  Tour  organs  of  cm~ 
tiouanesa  and  benevolence  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  it,  so  that  it  is  tamed  down  into 
a  very  harmless  affair,  and  would  not  even 
hurt  a  fly.  This  fact  ought  never  to  be  lost 
sight  of;  nor  should  we  forget  that  although 
phrenologists  have  mapped  the  outer  cra- 
nium into  so  many  sections,  no  correspond- 
ing sections  or  divisions  are  to  be  found  in 
the  interior  structure  or  arrangement  of 
the  brain.    Were  the  brain  divided  into 
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been  carried  too  far,  a  fermentation  and 
white  froth  will  cover  the  whole  picture, 
and  thus  not  alone  the  surface  of  the  pic- 
ture, but  also  the  whole  surface  of  the 
plate  will  quickly  be  corroded.  When,  by 
a  proper  strength  of  the  etching  powers  of 
the  acid,  a  soft  and  expressive  outline  of 
the  picture  shall  be  produced,  then  may  we 
hope  to  finish  the  undertaking  favourably. 
We  have  now  only  to  guard  against  an  ill- 
measured  division  of  the  acid,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  a  precipitate.  To  attain  this  end,  I 
frequently  lift  the  plate  out  of  the  fluid, 
taking  care  that  the  etching  power  shall  be 
induced  to  whatever  part  it  may  work  the 
least ;  and  seek  to  avoid  the  bubbles  and 
precipitate  by  a  gentle  movement  of  the 
acid.  In  this  manner  the  process  can  be 
continuallv  applied  to  the  proper  points  of 
strength  and  clearness  of  etching  required 
upon  the  plates,  from  which  it  is  proposed 
to  print.  I  believe  that  a  man  of  talent, 
who  might  be  intrusted  with  this  art  of 
etching,  and  who  had  acquired  a  certain 
degree  of  dexterity  in  preparing  for  it, 
would  very  soon  arrive  at  the  greatest  clear-* 
ness  and  perfection,  and  from  my  experi- 
ence, I  consider,  would  soon  be  able  to  sim- 
plify the  whole  process.  I  have  tried  very 
often  to  omit  the  steaming,  and  the  gum 
Arabic,  but  the  result  was  not  satisfactory, 
or  the  picture,  very  soon  after,  was  entirely 
destroyed ;  so  that  I  was  compelled  again 
to  have  recourse  to  them.  The  task  which 
I  have  undertaken  is  now  fully  performed 
by  placing  in  the  hand  of  this  learned  body 
my  method  of  etching  and  printing  from 
the  daguerreotyphic  prints,  which  informa- 
tion being  united  to  the  knowledge  and 
mechanical  experience  we  already  possess, 
and  published  to  the  world,  may  open  a 
road  to  extensive  improvements  in  the  arts 
and  sciences." 

PHOTOM'ETER*  an  apparatus  for  mea- 
suring the  intensity  of  light,  or  an  instru- 
ment intended  to  indicate  the  different 
Juantities  of  light,  as  in  a  cloudy  or  bright 
ay,  or  between  bodies  illuminated  in  dif- 
ferent degrees.  Instruments  for  this  pur- 
pose have  been  invented  by  Count  Rum- 
ford,  M.  de  Saussure,  Mr.  Leslie,  and  others. 
In  Leslie's  photometer  the  essential  part  is 
a  glass  tube,  like  a  reversed  siphon,  whose 
two  branches  should  be  equal  in  height, 
and  terminated  by  balls  of  equal  diameter ; 
one  of  the  balls  is  of  black  enamel,  and  the 
other  of  common  glass,  into  which  is  put 
some  liquid.  When  the  instrument  is  ex- 
pot-i.l  in  tin-  wl„i'  i'nys  Mi"-"  i  s  that  are 
absorbed  by  thr  dnrk  colour  hci:  the  inte- 
rior air,  which  ran-  ■  ■!...  o  descend 
with  rnpidiLy  In  (1ji2  enrrcsptiud'.ng  branch, 
thus  marking  The  intcustty  of  the  light; 
while  no  cJli-rt  w  Lmtcvi'r  i»  produced  by  the 
light  upon  the  transparent  oall. 

JTIICVSF,,  (laliort  lenience  or  expression ; 
saiii  fn  bfl  nwptet*  when  it  conveys  com- 
plete sCqsc,  as  "  u>cit  ii  huiuujj'';  and  in- 
complete when  it  consists  of  several  words 
without  affirming  anything.    Any  peculiar 
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thirty  six  cells,  phrenologists  might  be  just- 
ified in  making  oat  its  exterior  divisions ; 
bat  it  consists  of  one  mass,  and  there  is  no 
kind  of  inward  separation  or  distinction  of 
structure  corresponding  with  the  outward 
boundaries  of  phrenological  organs.  We 
must  confess,  that,  like  other  theoretical 
fancies  which  hare  occasionally  sprung  up, 
it  has  furnished  a  large  fund  of  amusement, 
if  not  of  instruction,  and  also  given  rise  to 
many  sagacious  remarks  from  its  votaries, 
upon  the  naughty  propensities  or  amiable 
affections  of  their  mends.  But  it  may  be 
worth  while,  at  the  same  time,  to  inquire 
whether  the  advocates  of  phrenology  have 
not  discovered  that  they  themselves  possess 
some  fondly  cherished  bump,  by  which  their 
own  exemplary  character  has  been  proved 
to  their  entire  satisfaction,  and  so,  out  of 
pure  gratitude  to  the  science,  had  become 
its  willing  converts  1  We  have  more  than 
once  seen  a  lecturer  arrange  his  crauiolo- 
gical  specimens,  from  the  classic  models  of 
ancient  Greece  down  to  the  orang-outang, 
and  heard  him  descant,  in  marvellously 
learned  terms,  respecting  the  indications  of 
amativeness,  secretiveness,  or  destructive- 
ness,  &c,  which  they  severally  presented, 
and  yet  we  still  find  ourselves  in  a  most  de- 
plorable state  of  unbelief.  It  ought  not 
therefore  to  surprise  our  readers  if  we  endea- 
vour to  justify  our  heterodoxy,  by  quoting 
the  following  argumentative  observations, 
which  formerly  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review:  —  "The  great  boast  of  phrenolo- 
gy," says  the  reviewer,  "  is,  that  it  does  not 
rest  on  fantastical  and  arbitrary  abstrac- 
tions, but  on  a  correct  observation  of  the 
varieties  of  actual  character,  and  is  applied, 
not  to  a  mere  speculative  and  shadowy  ana- 
lysis of  supposed  qualities,  but  to  the  unde- 
niable realities  by  which  men  are  distin- 
guished in  common  life.  It  takes  no  cogni- 
zance of  such  questionable  existences  as 
perception,  memory,  imagination,  or  judg- 
ment, but  looks  at  once  to  the  peculiarities 
by  which  the  conduct  and  characters  of 
men  in  society  are  marked  to  ordinary  ob- 
servation. Thus  it  finds  one  man  actuated 
in  all  his  conduct  by  a  strong  desire  of 
fame,  and  immediately  it  sets  down  '  love 
of  approbation'  as  an  original  principle  of 
our  nature,  and  looks  about  for  a  bump  on 
some  vacant  part  of  the  skull,  by  the  sign 
of  which  the  strength  of  this  propensity 
may  be  measured.  Another  is  distinguished 
by  his  love  of  money,  and  so  Acquisitive* 
ness  is  established  as  a  primitive  and  inhe- 
rent propensity !  Another  is  a  great  talker, 
and  forthwith  Language  is  made  a  distinct 
and  independent  faculty  !  Another  has  a 
turn  for  making  nut-crackers  and  mouse* 
traps,  and  what  can  be  so  natural  as  to 
refer  this  to  the  bulk  of  his  organ  of  Con- 
structiveness  ?  Another  shows  a  great  love 
for  children,  without  indicating  much  bene- 
volence to  any  grown  creature — and  nothing 
consequently  can  be  plainer  than  that  Phi- 
loprogenitiveness  is  an  original  sentiment. 
Some  are  quick  at  arithmetical  operations— 
and  what  explanation  can  be  so  satisfac- 
tory, as  that  they  have  the  faculty  of  Num- 


ber very  prominent  ?  Others  remember  all 
the  cross-roads  they  have  ever  gone  through 
—and  who  can  deny,  therefore,  that  they 
are  distinguished  for  their  Locality  ?  Some 
keep  their  papers,  clothes,  and  furniture 
very  nicely  arrauged — which  can  be  attri- 
buted only  to  the  degree  in  which  they  pos- 
sess the  faculty  of  Order ;  while  there  are 
others  again,  at  least  so  Mr.  Combe  assures 
us,  whose  genius  consists  in  peculiarly 
quick  observation  of  size  and  weight  of  ex- 
ternal substances— for  whose  sake  accord- 
ingly it  has  been  thought  reasonable  to 
create  the  special  original  faculties  of  size 
and  weight !  This,  we  must  admit,  is  suf- 
ficiently simple  and  bold.  But  where  is  it 
to  stop?  If  we  are  thus  to  take  all  the 
tastes,  habits,  accomplishments,  and  pro- 
pensities, by  which  grown  men  are  distin- 
guished, in  the  concrete,  and  forthwith  to 
refer  them  to  some  peculiar  original  faculty 
or  principle,  imagined  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  accounting  for  them,  the  thirty-six  ori- 
ginal faculties  of  the  phrenologists  may  at 
once  be  multiplied  to  360  or  36,000,  and 
room  must  be  made  upon  the  skull  for  as 
many  new  organs.  Some  men  have  a  re- 
markable love  for  their  children,  and  there- 
fore we  have  a  separate  principle  of  Philo- 
progenitiveneu.  But  other  men  have  as 
remarkable  a  love  for  their  parents — and 
why  therefore  should  we  not  have  a  faculty 
of  Pkiloproj/enitorneis,  with  a  corresponding 
bump  on  some  suitable  place  of  the  cra- 
nium? The  affections  of  others,  again, 
are  less  remarkable  in  the  ascending  and 
descending  lines,  and  spread  most  kindly 
in  the  collateral.  Can  it  be  doubted,  then, 
that  we  should  have  a  Philadelphia  prin- 
ciple, to  attach  us  to  our  brothers  and  sis- 
ters— and  another  to  keep  us  in  charity 
with  our  cousins  ?  If  the  fact,  that  some 
men-  are  distinguished  for  their   love  of 
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that  acquisitive****,  is  An  Indepemk-iit  and 
orieniftl  pffiatfJfil  in  our  naiim*.  shanM  not 
the  fucr.  I  hat  other  mpu  being  distiuguiihed 
foi  ihnr  luve  of  doge  mid  horaea  juiufy  us 
in  rci'Eiing  tins  alsa  t»  an  HUmMM  iiin- 
cipli.'  ?  ittf  npon  wlist  grounds  can  we  refuse 
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ordinate iuernmcnt  and  Juughttr ;  aouic  for 
envy;  some  for  love  of  society;  some  for 
telling  long  stories ;  some  for  love  of  noise ; 
some  for  horror  of  it.  Most  of  these,  it 
appears  to  us,,  are  quite  as  well  entitled  to 
the  rank  of  primitive  faculties  or  propen- 
sities as  any  on  the  phrenologist's  list.  Un- 
doubtedly they  mark  as  conspicuously  the 
characters  and  manners  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  belong,  and  are  not  in  general 
so  easily  resolved  into  more  general  prin- 
ciples. Why  then  should  they  be  excluded 
from  the  scheme  of  the  phrenologists,  and 
left  without  any  organs  in  their  improvi- 
dent distribution  of  the  skull  ?  Nay,  upon 
these  principles,  why  should  there  not  be  a 
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separate  original  faculty,  prompting  ub  to 
the  practice  of  skating,  sailing,  or  plant- 
ing—or  towards  the  study  of  botany,  mi- 
neralogy, anatomy,  bookbinding,  chemistry, 
gymnastics,  or  any  of  the  other  five  hundred 

Eursuits  to  which  idle  men  are  found  to 
etake  themselves,  with  an  engrossing  and 
'  often  passionate  partiality  ?" 

PHRYGA'NEA,  in  natural  history,  a  ge- 
nus of  insects  of  the  order  Neuroptera,  of 
which  there  are  nearly  sixty  species.  One 
of  the  largest  species  is  the  Phrypanea 
grandit,  about  an  inch  in  length.  The  larva 
of  this  insect  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
cadew  worm,  and  is  frequently  used  by 
anglers  as  a  bait.  When  arrived  at  full 
growth,  it  fastens  its  case  or  tube  by  seve- 
ral silken  filaments  to  the  stem  of  some 
water  plant,  or  other  convenient  substance, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  project  a  little  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and,  casting  its 
skin,  changes  to  a  chrysalis  of  a  lengthened 
shape,  displaying  the  immature  limbs  of 
the  future  phryganea,  which  in  a  fortnight 
emerges  from  its  confinement. 

PHRY"GIAN  STONE,  a  light  spungy 
stone  resembling  a  pumice,  formerly  used 
in  dyeing,  and  said  to  be  drying  and  astrin- 
gent. 

PHTHI'8IS,in  medicine,  a  consumption 
occasioned  by  ulcerated  lungs.  [See  Con- 
sumption.] 

PHYLACTERY,  among  the  ancients,  a 
general  name  given  to  all  kinds  of  spells, 
charms,  or  amulets,  which  they  wore  about 
them,  to  preserve  them  from  disease  or 
danger.  It  is  more  particularly  used  to 
signify  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  was  written 
some  text  of  Scripture,  especially  of  the  De- 
calogue, which  the  more  devout  Jews  wore 
on  the  forehead,  breast,  or  neck,  as  a  badge 

of  their  religion. Among  the  primitive 

Christians,  a  phylactery  was  a  case  in  which 
they  inclosed  the  relics  of  the  dead. 

PHYL'LITE,  in  the  history  of  fossils,  a 
petrified  leaf,  or  a  mineral  having  the  figure 
of  a  leaf. 

PHYS'ALITE  (sometimes  called  pyro- 
phyaalite,  because  it  intumesces  in  heat), 
a  mineral  of  a  greenish  white  colour,  a  sub- 
species of  prismatic  topaz. 

PH  YS'ETER,  the  cachalot,  in  natural  his- 
tory, a  genus  of  mammalia  of  the  order  cete. 
There  are  four  species :  the  Phyaeter  macro- 
cephalus,  or  the  spermaceti  whale,  grows  to 
the  length  of  sixty  feet,  and  the  head  is 
nearly  one  third  of  the  bulk  of  the  whole 
animal.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all 
the  whales  to  be  taken,  and  survives  for  se- 
veral days  the  deepest  wounds  given  it  by  the 
harpoon.  Its  skin,  oil,  and  tendons  are  all 
converted  by  the  Greenlanders  to  some  va- 
luable purpose.  The  spermaceti  is  found  in 
the  head.  Ambergris  is  obtained  from  the 
faeces  of  the  animals.  The  origin  of  this 
substance  had  long  baffled  the  curiosity  of 
the  naturalist,  but  is  now  said  to  be  un- 
questionably ascertained. 

PHYS'ICAL,  an  epithet  denoting  that 
which  relates  to  nature  or  natural  produc- 
tions, as  opposed  to  things  moral  or  imagi- 
nary.   We  speak  of  physical  force  Or  power, 


with  reference  M  material  things:  thua, 
armies  and  navies  are  the  physical  force  of 
a  nation ;  whereas  knowledge,  skill,  Ac, 

constitute  moral  force. A  physical  body 

or  substance,  is  a  material  body  or  aub- 
stance,  in  distinction  from  spirit  or  meta- 
physical substance. Physical  education, 

the  education  which  is.directed  to  the  ob- 
ject of  giving  strength,  health,  and  vigour 
to  the  bodily  organs  and  powers. 

PHYSI'CIAN,  one  whose  profession  is 
to  prescribe  remedies  for  diseases,  and  who 
is  consequently  relied  on  as  being  skilled  in 
the  art  of  healing.  Physicians  were  held 
in  high  estimation  in  Greece,  an*  the  name 
of  Hippocrates  is  an  honour  to  the  profes- 
sion. The  study  of  physic,  indeed,  being 
looked  upon  as  a  branch  of  philosophy,  it 
was  sure  to  command  respect  in  a  land 
where  philosophy  was  in  such  high  repute. 
It  was  not  exactly  so  in  Rome.  As  long  as 
the  Romans  led  a  hardy  and  laborious  life, 
physicians  were  dispensed  with,  and  totally 
unknown  amongst  them,  without  any  bad 
consequence  ensuing.  But  the  luxury  of 
the  table,  and  the  excesses  with  which  it 
was  attended,  introduced  diseases ;  and  as 
one  evil  produces  another,  so  diseases  in- 
troduced physic,  to  which  they  had  before 
expressed  much  repugnance.  In  the  536th 
year  of  Rome,  some  physicians  had  come 
from  Greece  to  that  city,  but  had  no  fixed 
establishment  there  till  the  year  600.  Physic 
at  that  time  included  pharmacy  and  sur- 
gery ;  for  physicians  not  only  compounded 
medicines,  but  performed  all  surgical  ope- 
rations themselves,  though  they  nad  then 
but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  anatomy. 
During  the  commonwealth.'  there  were  no 
physicians  or  surgeons  in  the  army,  but  the 
ancient  citizens,  who  had  almost  all  served 
in  the  army,  administered  medicines,  and 
the  soldiers  dressed  each  other's  wounds 
with  some  well-known  remedies  used  in  the 
city.  The  emperors,  however,  having  a  par- 
ticular respect  to  their  own  health,  took 
physicians  upon  every  expedition.  The  art 
of  healing  was  not  held  in  high  estimation 
at  Rome,  but  was  sometimes  professed  -by 
slaves ;  Cesar  granted  them,  as  a  singular 
favour,  the  freedom  of  the  city;  and  their 
reputation  increased  with  the  luxury  of  the 
people. 

PHYSICOTHEOL'OGY,  theology  or  di- 
vinity  illustrated  or  enforced  by  physics  or 
natural  philosophy. 

PHY8*IC8,  or  Natubai  Philosophy,  a 
science  of  vast  extent,  comprehending  what- 
ever tends  to  elucidate  the  doctrine  of  na- 


tural bodies,  their  phenomena,  causes,  and 
effects,  with  their  various  affect" 
tions,  and  operations. 


ictions,  mo- 


PHYSIOGNOM'ICS,  among  physicians, 
signs  in  the  countenance  which  serve  to  in- 
dicate the  state,  disposition,  &c.,  both  of 
the  body  and  mind:  and  hence  the  art  of 
reducing  these  signs  to  practice  is  termed 
physiognomy. 

PHYSIOG'NOMT,  the  art  of  discovering 
the  predominant  temper  or  other  character- 
istic qualities  of  the  mind  by  the  features 
of  the  face  or  external  signs  of  the  counte- 
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nance.  Whatever  be  thought  of  the  possi- 
bility of  laying  down  strict  roles  for  such 
judgments,  it  is  a  fact  of  every-day  occur- 
rence,  that  we  are,  almost  without  reflec- 
tion on  our  part,  impressed  favourably  or 
unfavourably  in  regard  to  the  temper  and 
talents  of  others  by  the  expression  of  their 
countenances.  No  study,  says  Lavater,  ma- 
thematics excepted,  more  justly  deserves  to 
be  termed  a  science  than  physiognomy.  It 
is  a  department  of  physics,  including  theo- 
logy and  belles-lettres;  and  in  the  same 
manner  with  these  sciences  may  be  reduced 
to  rule.  It  may  acquire  a  fixed  and  appro- 
priate character;  it  may  be  communicated 
and  taught.  Physiognomy,  he  adds,  is  a 
source  of  pure  and  exalted  mental  gratifi- 
cation .  It  affords  a  new  view  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  Deity ;  it  displays  a  new  scene  of 
harmony  and  beauty  in  his  works ;  it  re- 
veals internal  motives,  which,  without  it, 
would  only  have  been  discovered  in  the 
world  to  come.  That  it  is  a  subject  of  great 
interest,  every  person  of  reflection  will  rea- 
dily grant;  but  the  student  must  be  on 
his  guard  against  a  general  application  of 
rules  with  which  the  experience  of  others 
has  furnished  him.  We  all  have  some  sort 
of  intuitive  method  by  which  we  form  our 
opinions ;  and  though  our  rules  for  judging 
of  men  from  their  appearance  may  often 
fail,  we  still  continue  to  trust  in  them ;  and 
naturally  feel  surprised  if  a  vacant-looking 
man  should  prove  extremely  sagacious,  or  a 
morose-looking  one  should  give  us  evidence 
of  his  kind  disposition  by  performing  some 
generous  and  disinterested  action. 

PHYSIOCNOTYPE,  a  machine  for  tak- 
ing an  exact  imprint  or  cast  of  the  counte- 
nance, lately  invented  by  a  Parisian.  This 
instrument  is  a  metallic,  oval  plate,  pierced 
with  a  large  quantity  of  minute  holes  very 
closely  together,  and  through  each  of  which 
a  wire  passes  with  extreme  facility.  These 
needles  have  the  appearance  of  a  brush.  The 
whole  is  surrounded  with  a  double  case  of 
tin,  which  contains  warm  water,  in  order  to 
keep  the  instrument  of  a  proper  tempera- 
ture with  the  blood.  If  any  figure  be  applied 
against  this  brush  of  needles,  it  will  yield 
to  the  slightest  pressure,  and  leave  an  exact 
mould,  taking  up  only  about  two  seconds. 

PHYSIOL'OGY,  a  term  strictly  signify- 
ing a  discourse  on  nature ;  but  usually  con- 
fined to  that  branch  of  physical  science 
which  treats  of  the  different  functions  and 

Jroperties  of  living  bodies :  that  is,  of  bo- 
ies  which  grow  and  reproduce  their  kind  : 
a  definition  which  includes  vegetables  and 
animals.  It  is  distinct  from  physics  in  ge- 
neral, inasmuch  as  it  regards  organised  bo- 
dies alone:  and  from  metaphysics,  inas- 
much as  it  does  not  presume  to  treat  of 
mind.  Physiology  is,  in  effect,  what  Dr. 
Darwin  has  called  "  zoonomia,  or  the  laws 
of  organic  life."  The  functions  of  animal 
life  are  not  only  more  complicated  in  the 
same  individual  than  those  of  vegetation, 
but  also  more  diversified  in  the  different 
classes  into  which  animals  are  divided :  so 
that  the  physiology  of  each  class  has  its 
peculiar  laws. 


PI'A  MATER,  in  anatomy,  the  third 
tunic  or  membrane  of  the  brain,  which  not 
only  extends  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
brain,  but  insinuates  itself  into  all  its  ca- 
vities. 

PIANO-PORTE,  a  musical  stringed  in- 
strument, the  strings  of  which  are  extended 
over  bridges  rising  on  the  sounding-board, 
and  are  made  to  vibrate  by  means  of  small 


covered  hammers,  which  are  put  in  motion 
bv  keys.  It  has  been  gradually  improved, 
till  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant instruments  in  all  domestic  musical 
entertainments. 

PIAZ'ZA,  an  Italian  name  for  a  portico 
or  covered  walk.  The  word  literally  signi- 
fies a  broad  open  place  or  square;  whence 
it  came  to  be  applied  to  the  walks  or  porti- 
coes surrounding  them. 

PI'C<£,  in  ornithology,  an  order  of  birds 
in  theLinnamn  system  under  the  class  Aves, 
comprehending  such  as  have  their  bill  com- 
pressed and  convex,  including  the  parrot, 
crow,  raven,  magpie,  cuckoo,  jay,  Ac. 

PICK'ET,  or  PIC'QUET,  in  military 
discipline,  a  certain  number  of  men,  horse 
or  foot,  who  do  duty  as  an  outguard,  to 
prevent  surprises.  Also,  a  punishment 
which  consists  in  making  the  offender 
stand  with  one  foot  on  a  pointed  stake.—— 
Pickett,  in  fortification,  sharp  stakes,  some- 
times shod  with  iron,  used  in  laying  out 
ground,  or  for  pinning  the  fascines  of  a 
battery.  In  the  artillery,  pickets  five  or  six 
feet  long  are  used  to  pin  the  park  lines ;  in 
the  camp,  they  are  used  about  six  or  eight 
inches  long  to  fix  the  tent  cords,  or  five 
feet  long  in  the  cavalry  camp  to  fasten  the 
horses. 

PICROLITE,  a  green-coloured  mineral, 
composed  chiefly  of  the  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia. 

PICROMEL,  the  characteristic  princi- 
ple of  bile ;  named  from  two  Greek  words, 
signifying  bitter  and  honey,  in  allusion  to 
its  sharp,  bitter  and  sweet  taste. 

PICROTOX'INE,  or  PICROTOX'IA,  in 
chemistry,  the  bitter  and  poisonous  prin- 
ciple of  the  cocculus  Indicus.  It  crystal- 
izes  in  small  white  needles  or  columns. 

PICTS'  WALL,  an  ancient  wall  begun 
by  the  emperor  Adrian,  a.».  123,  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  England,  from  Car- 
lisle to  Newcastle,  to  prevent  the  incursions 
of  the  Picts  and  Scots.  It  was  first  made 
only  of  turf,  strengthened  with  palisades, 
till  the  emperor  Severus  coming  in  person 
into  Britain,  had  it  built  with  stone ;  and 
Actius,  the  Roman  general,  rebuilt  it  with 
brick,  a  j>.  430.  Some  remains  of  this  wall 
are  still  visible  in  parts  of  Northumberland 
and  Cumberland. 

PICTURESQUE,  an  epithet  denoting 
that  peculiar  kind  of  beauty  which,  either 
in  a  prospect,  a  painting,  or  a  description, 
strikes  the  mind  with  great  power,  or  im- 
parts to  it  agreeable  sensations.  In  the 
theory  of  the  arts,  the  word  picturesque  is 
used  as  contradistinguished  from  poetic  and 
plastic.  The  poetical  has  reference  to  the 
fundamental  idea  to  be  represented, — to  the 
painter's  conception  of  his  subject ;  whilst 
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the  pictureaque  relates  to  the  mode  of  ex- 

Sressing  the  conception,  the  grouping,  the 
istribution  of  objects,  persons,  and  lights. 
Tbe  poetical  part  of  a  picture,  as  well  as  its 
mechanical  execution,  may  be  without  fault, 
and  yet  the  picture  be  a  total  failure  as  re- 
gards the  picturesque. 

PIECE,  in  commerce,  signifies  some- 
times a  whole,  and  sometimes  a  part  of  the 
whole.  In  the  first  sense,  we  say  a  piece  of 
cloth,  &c.  meaning  a  certain  quantity  of 
yards  regulated  by  custom ;  being  yet  en- 
tire and  uncut.  In  literature,  we  speak  of 
a  short  composition,  in  prose  or  verse,  as  a 
piece;  and  in  the  same  way  of  a  musical 

composition,  as  &  piece  of  music. Piece*, 

in  the  military  art,  include  all  sorts  of  can- 
non and  mortars.  Large  guns  are  called 
battering-pieces;  smaller  guns  are  called 
field-pieces.    We  also  say,  a  fowling-piece. 

In  heraldry,  the  honourable  pieces  of 

the  shield  are  the  chief,  fesse,  bend,  pale, 
bar,  cross,  saltier,  chevron,  and  in  general 
all  those  which  may  take  up  one-third  of  the 
field. 

PIETOUDRE,  an  ancient  court  of  re- 
cord, incident  to  every  fair  or  market,  and 
of  which  the  steward  of  him  who  has  the 
toll  of  the  market  is' the  judge.  According 
to  the  most  satisfactory  derivation,  the 
term  implies  that  the  court  is  that  of  petty 
dealers  or  chapmen,  who  assemble  on  those 
occasions.  It  was  instituted  to  administer 
justice  for  all  commercial  injuries  done  in 
that  very  fair  or  market,  and  not  in  any 
preceding  one ;  so  that  the  injury  must  be 
done,  complained  of,  heard,  and  determined 
within  the  compass  of  one  and  the  same 
day,  unless  the  fair  continues  longer. 

PIER,  a  very  strong  stone  wall  or  mass 
of  solid  stone  work  running  into  the  water, 
to  resist  the  force  of  the  sea,  to  support  the 
arches  of  a  bridge,  or  the  quay  of  a  wharf, 
and  to  withstand  the  dashing  of  waves. — 
Also,  a  part  of  the  wall  of  a  house  between 
windows. 

PIE'RIAN,  an  epithet  given  to  the 
muses,  from  Mount  Pierus,  in  Thessaly, 
which  was  sacred  to  them ;  or  from  their 
victory  over  the  nine  daughters  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian king  Pierus. 

PI'ETIST,  a  person  belonging  to  a  sect 
of  Protestants  which  sprung  up  in  Ger- 
many, in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century. 
They  professed  great  strictness  and  purity 
of  life,  affecting  to  despise  learning  and 
ecclesiastical  polity,  as  also  forms  and  cere- 
monies in  religion,  and  giving  themselves 
up  to  mystic  theology. 

PIETY,  that  holy  principle  which  con- 
sists in  veneration  accompanied  with  love 
for  the  Supreme  Being;  and  which  mani- 
fests itself,  in  practice,  by  obedience  to 
God's  will  and  a  pure  devotion  to  his  ser- 
vice.— Piety  both  towards  God  and  man 
was  one  of  the  virtues  held  in  most  esteem 
by  the  ancients,  and  is  therefore  comme- 
morated on  innumerable  medals,  sometimes 
under  the  figure  of  a  female  carrying  chil- 
dren, or  of  JEneas  bearing  his  father,  &c, 
but  more  frequently  under  that  of  a  female 
standing  at  an  altar. 


PIEZOM'ETER,  an  instrument  for  as- 
certaining the  compressibility  of  water,  and 
the  degree  of  such  compressibility  under 
any  given  weight. 

PP'GEON,  in  ornithology,  a  domestic 
bird  of  the  genus  Columba,  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties,  as  the  rock  pigeon,  the 
carrier  pigeon,  powtera,  ahakera,  tumblers, 
croppere,  runte,  &c,  names  which  are  indi- 
cative of  their  respective  peculiarities. — In 
their  wild  state  the  pigeon  tribe  live  on 
high  trees,  generally  in  flocks.    They  feed 
principally  on  seed,  retaining  their  food  in 
the  crop  for  some  time.    The  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  species  build  on  elevated 
situations,  forming  a  loose  nest  of  small 
twigs,  and  wide  enough  to  contain  both 
the  parent  birds :  the  female  lays  two  eggs, 
several  times  a  year.    They  pair  for  fife, 
though  they  assemble  in  flocks ;  and  hare 
no  song,  their  note  being  a  simple  cooing. 
They  walk  well,  and  fly  with  great  swift- 
ness, continuing  on.  the  wing  for  a  long 
time.    Of  all  the  varieties  of  the  pigeon, 
the  most  remarkable  for  its  attachment  to 
its  native  place  is  the  carrier,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the   others  by  a   broad 
circle  of  naked  white  skin  round  the  eyes. 
This  species  has  for  ages  been  used  for 
carrying  messages  of  importance  where  ex- 
pedition and  secrecy  were  required.  When 
a  letter  is  tied  under  the  carrier's  wing, 
and  the  bird  is  set  at  liberty,  from  some 
inconceivable  instinct  it  directs  its  flight, 
in  a  straight  line,  to  the  very  spot  from 
whence  it  had  been  taken. — In  America 
there  is  a  species  of  pigeons  called  the 
passenger  or  wild  pigeon,  which  abounds 
most  prolifically,  and  is  of  a  bluish  slate- 
colour  with  a  white  belly.    These  birds 
visit  the  different  states    in  innumerable 

Juantities,  but  are  beyond  measure  abun- 
ant  in  the  western  states,  where,  according 
to  Wilson,  the  ornithologist,  some  of  their 
"  breeding  places,"  as  they  are  termed, 
extend  over  a  space  of  thirty  or  forty  miles. 
They  are  taken  by  means  of  clap-nets, 
managed  by  a  person  concealed  in  a  hut 
composed  of  brushwood,  who  in  this  way 
will  srmnet  fines  tnlffi  from  ten  to  fnrty  or 
fifty  dfiactvR  at  a  sweep,  AudujhunH  in 
speaking  [if  ihrmn   iminnuc   tiockj   of  pi- 

SQQSfe  pilicI  their  extraordinary  powers  of 
iirlic,  rcmRirics,  that  thtry  bare  been  Lilted 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York,  with 
theft  stubs  prill,  filled  with  rise,  collet  ted 
by  them  in  the  ieldi  nf  Georgia  and  Ca- 
rolina, tile  nearest  point  m  which  (his  ma- 
ply  could  ]Ki.asibEy  have  been  ostlufted; 
and  an  it  is  well  aie?r<Airied  that,  owing 
to  tliL-ir  great  poWt*  of  iliuTiiion,  they  will 
deeoinpoBc  food,  entirely  in  twelve  hours, 
they  muM  have  travelled  between  3tJi»  and 
40o  miles  m  fin  hours,  making:  their  speed 
at  un  average  nf  about  trtie  inileinaisi. 
nutc;  (md  this  wrjuld  enable  anff  ot  these 
bird*,  if  m>  ittelined,  to  \mt  the  European 
continent,  as  *w  alUnv*  undoubted*  are  able 
to  do,  in  <i  rniiplr  of  dajri<  Bucfa,  iu'derd.  are 
their  numbers,  that  the  air  is  described  as 
'  Jiiernlly  filled  with  pipiwnA;  ihe  bghr  of 
the  DLiQii-ilaij  become*  dim,  as  during  an 
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eclipse."  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of 
place  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  pigeons  contained  in  one  of  those  mighty 
flocks,  and  the  quantity  of  food  daily  con- 
sumed by  its  members.  The  inquiry  will 
show  the  astonishing  bounty  of  the  Creator 
in  His  works,  and  how  universally  this 
bounty  has  been  granted  to  every  living 
thing  on  the  vast  continent  of  America. 
We  shall  take,  for  example,  a  column  of 
one  mile  in  breadth,  which  is  far  below  the 
average  size,  and  suppose  it  passing  over 
us  without  interruption  for  three  hours,  at 
the  rate  mentioned  above,  of  one  mile  per 
minute.  This  will  give  us  a  parallelogram 
of  180  miles  by  1,  covering  180  square 
miles ;  and  allowing  two  pigeons  to  the 
square  yard,  we  have  1,115,136,000  pigeons 
in  one  flock ;  and  as  every  pigeon  consumes 
fully  half-a-pint  of  food  per  day,  the  quan- 
tity must  be  8,712,000  bnshels  per  day, 

which  is  required  to  feed  such  a  flock. 

Only  four  species  of  the  common  pigeon 
are  found  wild  in  Europe,  from  one  of  which 
are  descended  all  the  varieties  which  are 
found  domesticated*.  Of  the  gallinaceout, 
the  great  crowned  pigeon,  or  gouza,  bears 
the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  Gallina  in 
size ;  it  is  a  native  of  New  Guinea,  and  va- 
rious isles  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The 
Nicobar  pigeon  is  distinguished  for  its 
brilliant  plumage :  it  runs  along  the  ground, 
and  builds  its  nest  like  a  partridge's :  it  in- 
habits Sumatra,  Nicobar,  and  other  islands 
in  the  East.  Of  the  ordinary  pigeons,  the 
ring  pigeon  is  the  largest,  and  is  migratory. 
The  stock  pigeon  has  an  affinity  to  the 
former  kind,  But  flies  in  large  flocks,  and 
emigrates  about  October.  The  biset  lives 
in  flocks,  and  nestles  in  the  holes  of  trees, 

and  in  rocks. Pigeons  range  to  a  great 

distance  for  food,  particularly  for  salt ;  and 
they  are  much  distressed  by  excess  of  cold 
or  heat. 

PIG'MENT8,  preparations  of  various 
kinds  used  in  painting  and  dyeing,  to  im- 
part the  colours  required.  They  are  ob- 
tained from  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
substances. 

PIKE,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of  the  genus 
Etox,  which  abounds  in  most  of  the  lakes 
of  Europe.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  vora- 
city, and  also  for  its  longevity. Pike,  in 

military  affairs,  a  long  slender  staff  with 
a  pike  or  spike  at  the  end.  Its  use  among 
soldiers  is  superseded  by  the  bayonet. 

PILASTER,  in  architecture,  a  square 
column,  sometimes  insulated,  but  more  fre- 
quently pilasters  are  set  within  a  wall,  and 
project  only  one-quarter  of  their  diameter 
The  pilaster  is  different  in  different  orders ; 
it  borrows  the  name  of  each,  and  has  the 
same  proportions,  and  the  same  capitals, 
members  and  ornaments,  with  the  columns 
themselves. 

PILCHARD  {clupea pilcardut),  in  ich- 
thyology, a  fish  resembling  the  herring,  but 
rounder  and  thicker.  Pilchards  appear  on 
the  Cornish  coast  about  the  middle  of  July, 
in  immense  numbers,  and  furnish  a  consi- 
derable article  of  commerce. 

PILE,  a  large  stake  or  beam,  pointed  and 


driven  into  the  earth,  as  at  the  bottom  of  a 
river,  or  in  a  harbour,  for  the  support  of  a 
bridge  or  other  superstructure. In  he- 
raldry, one  of  the  lesser  ordinaries,  resem- 
bling a  pile,  as  above  described. Pile- 
driver,  a  machine  for  driving  pointed  beams 
of  wood  into  beds  of  rivers  or  soft  founda- 
tions, on  which  to  raise  bridges  and  build- 
ings.  To  pile  arma,  in  military  tactics,  is 

to  place  three  muskets,  with  or  without 
fixed  bayonets,  in  such  a  relative  position 
that  the  butts  shall  remain  firm  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  muzzles  be  close  together 

in  an  obliqucdirection. Pile, in  coinage, 

a  kind  of  puncheon,  which,  in  the  old  way 
of  coining  with  the  hammer,  contained  the 
arms,  or  other  figure  and  inscription,  to  be 
Btruck  on  the  coin.  We  still  call  the  arms- 
side  of  a  piece  of  money  the  pile,  and  the 
head  the  cross,  because,  in  ancient  coins,  a 
cross  usually  took  the  place  of  the  head. 

The  fine  hairy  substance  on  the  surface 

of  cloth,  velvet,  &c  is  also  called  the  pile. 

PILENTUM,  in  antiquity,  an  easy  kind 
of  chariot  used  by  the  Roman  ladies  at 
games  and  religious  processions. 

PILE'US,  in  antiquity,  a  hat  or  cap  worn 
by  the  Romans,  during  any  indisposition 
which  prevented  them  from  appearing  safely 
with  their  heads  uncovered,  as  was  the  ge- 
neral custom.  The  Pileut  was  also  worn 
by  such  as  had  lately  received  their  freedom, 
because,  on  having  their  liberty  granted, 
they  were  constantly  shaved :  the  Pile  us 
therefore  being  necessary  on  this  account, 
was  also  esteemed  a  badge  of  liberty ;  hence 

pileo  donari  signifies  to  be  made  free. 

Pileut,  in  botany,  the  cap  of  a  fungus,  ex- 
panding horizontally,  and  covering  the  fruc- 
tifications. 

PIL'GRIM,  one  that  travels  to  a  distance 
from  his  own  country  to  visit  a  holy  place 
for  devotional  purposes.  In  the  middle 
ages,  kings,  pnnces,  bishops,  and  others 
made  pilgrimage*  to  visit  the  holy  sepul- 
chre at  Jerusalem,  in  pious  devotion  to  the 
Saviour.  This  was  permitted  while  Pales- 
tine was  he  d  by  the  8aracens ;  but  when 
the  Turks  obtained  possession  of  that  coun- 
try, the  Christian  pilgrims  were  visited  with 
the  greatest  indignities,  and  their  repeated 
complaints  occasioned  the  excitement  which 
led  to  the  crusades.  In  subsequent  times 
pilgrimages  to  Rome,  Compostella,  Loretto, 
Tours,  and  other  places  where  the  relics  of 
martyrs  and  saints  attracted  the  notice  of 
devotees,  have  been  common ;  and  pilgrims 
to  this  day  travel  to  Rome,  where  they  are 
provided  for  in  establishments  founded  es- 
pecially for  their  reception  and  entertain- 
ment. 

PIL'LAR,  a  kind  of  irregular  column, 
either  too  massive  or  too  slender  for  regular 
architecture ;  the  parts  and  proportions  of 
which,  not  being  restricted  to  any  rules,  are 

arbitrary. In  the  upper  compartment  of 

the  FaoNTisrixc*  to  this  volume  will  be 
seen  the  monumental  pillar  proposed  to  be 
erected,  by  public  subscription,  inTrafalgar- 
square,  London,  to  commemorate  the  splen- 
did achievements  of  Britain's  greatest  na- 
val hero,  the  intrepid  Nelson.    It  was  re- 
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solved  to  er^ct  such  a  monument  as  should 
not  only  record  the  glorious  deeds  of  him 
whose  memory  it  was  especially  intended 
to  honour,  bat  also  be  a  worthy  memento 
of  the  prowess  of  the  British  nayy,  and  an 
incentive  to  future  deeds  of  heroism.  Art- 
ists were  accordingly  invited  to  compete  in 
producing  plans  for  this  national  work; 
and  from  among  the  numerous  designs 
which  were  submitted,  the  one  by  Mr.  Sail- 
ton  (of  which  we  give  the  particulars)  was 
selected.  The  pedestal  has  on  its  four  sides 
bassi  relievi  of  Nelson's  principal  engage- 
ments. 1 .  The  boarding  of  the  San  Joseph, 
at  the  battle  off  St.  Vincent.  2.  The  battle 
of  the  Nile ;  Nelson,  wounded,  receiving  from 
Captain  Berry,  in  the  cabin  of  the  Van- 
guard, the  sword  of  the  commander  of  the 
Spartiate.  3.  The  interview  at  Copenhagen, 
between  Nelson  and  the  Crown  Prince: 
and  4.  The  hero,  fatally  wounded,  being 
carried  from  the  deck  of  the  Victory,  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar.  Each  of  these  com- 
partments to  be  18  feet  square ;  and  the 
figure  of  Nelson,  in  each,  7  feet  high.  The 
pedestal  is  raised  on  a  flight  of  fifteen  steps, 
at  the  angles  of  which  are  African  lions  in 
a  recumbent  posture.  The  shaft  is  fluted 
throughout,  the  base  being  richly  orna- 
mented, the  lower  torus  with  a  cable,  the 
upper  with  oak  leaves.  The  capital  is  taken 
from  the  bold  and  simple  example  of  Mars 
Ultor,  at  Rome;  and  from  it  rises  a  cir- 
cular pedestal,  ornamented  with  a  wreath 
of  laurel  and  lions'  heads,  and  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  Nblsor  .  A  figure  of  Victory 
is  introduced  on  every  side  of  the  capital. 
Dimensions :  the  bate,  10  ft.  high,  104  ft. 
wide ;  pedestal,  39  ft.  high,  20ft.  6  in.  wide; 
base  of  column,  9  ft.  high ;  shaft,  90  ft.  high, 
12  ft.  wide;  capital,  14  ft.  high;  statue,  17 
ft.  high;  pedestal  for  ditto,  14  ft.  Total 
height,  193  feet.  The  estimated  expense  is 
30,0001.;  vis.  masonry,  16,0001.,  sculpture, 
14,0002.  A  comparative  view  of  this  with 
other  monumental  pillars  will  enable  the 
reader  to  form  a  better  judgment  of  it. 

Height  of 
Date.  Capital. 

118  Trajan's  column,        Rome,       115  ft. 

162  Antonine's  column,  Rome,  133 
1672  The  Monument,  London,  172 
1806  Napoleon's  column,  Paris,  115 
1832  Duke  of  York's,  London,    109 

1840  Nelson's,  London,    162 

[We  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  a  sketch 
of  the  Life  of  Nelson,  given  at  considerable 
length  in  our  Biographical  Treasury.'] 

PIL 'LORY,  an  instrument  of  punishment, 
consisting  of  a  frame  of  wood  erected  on 
posts,  made  to  confine  the  head  and  hands 
of  a  criminal,  in  order  to  expose  him  to 
view,  and  to  render  him  publicly  infamous. 
According  to  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  it  was 
at  first  peculiarly  intended  for  the  punish- 
ment of  bakers  who  should  be  found  faulty 
in  the  weight  or  fineness  of  their  bread.  In 
1816,  this  mode  of  punishment  was  abolished 
in  all  cases  except  that  of  perjury,  and  it 
has  now  altogether  fallen  into  desuetude. 

It  was  anciently  a  post  erected  in  a 

cross-road  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  with  his 


arms  upon  it  as  a  mark  of  his  seignory,  and 
sometimes  with  a  collar  to  fixcrimmalstoit. 

PI'LOSE,  in  botany,  hairy ;  a  pilose  leaf 
is  one  covered  with  long  distinct  hairs.  A 
pilose  receptacle  has  hairs  between  the 
florets. 

PI'LOT,  one  who  has  the,  care  of  a  ship 
and  superintends  the  navigation,  either 
along  the  sea  coast,  or  upon  the  main 
ocean.  In  a  stricter  sense,  a  pilot  is  one 
whose  profession  it  is  to  direct  a  ship's 
course  when  near  the  coast,  and  into  and  out 
of  the  harbours,  bays,  roads,  or  rivers,  _c. 

within  his   peculiar  district. Pilotage, 

the  compensation  made  or  allowed  to  a 
pilot. 

PI 'LOT-FISH,  in  ichthyology,  a  species 
of  Gasterosteus,  of  an  oblong  shape.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  often  accompanying  ships. 

PI'LUM,  a  missile  weapon  used  by  the 
Roman  soldiers,  and  in  a  charge  darted 
upon  the  enemy.  Its  point  was  so  long  and 
small,  that  after  the  first  discharge  it  was 
generally  so  bent  as  to  be  rendered  useless. 

PIM'ELITE,  in  mineralogy,  an  earthy 
substance  of  an  apple-green  colour,  unctu- 
ous, soft,  and  not  fusible  by  the  blow-pipe. 
It  is  a  variety  of  steatite,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  coloured  by  nickel. 

PIMENTA,  or  PIMENTO,  Jamaica 
pepper,  popularly  called  all-spice.  The  tree 
producing  this  spice  is  of  the  genus  Mgrtus, 
and  grows  spontaneously  in  Jamaica  in 
great  abundance;  its  flower  consists  of  five 
petals,  and  its  fruit  is  a  roundish  berry, 
containing  a  pulpy  matter  about  the  seeds. 
The  fruit  is  gathered  when  green,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  for  many  days  on  cloths, 
frequently  shaking  and  turning  them  till 
thoroughly  dry.  Pimenta  abounds  with  a 
fragrant  essential  oil,  which  is  separated  in 
great  Quantity  by  distillation,  and  is  so 
heavy  that  it  sinks  in  water. 

PIMPERNEL,  in  botany,  the  name  of 
several  plants  of  different  genera.  The 
principal  are  the  Water  Pimpernel,  of  the 
genus  Veronica;  the  Scarlet  Pimpernel,  of 
the  genus  Anagallis;  and  the  Yellow  Pim- 
pernel, of  the  genus  Lysimachia. 

PIMPINEL'LA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  5  Pentandria,  order  2  Diggnia, 
The  species  are  mostly  perennials. 

PIN,  a  small  pointed!  instrument  made 
of  brass  wire  and  headed;  used  chiefly  by 
females  for  fastening  and  adjusting  their 
dress.  The  perfection  of  pins  consists  in 
the  stiffuess  of  the  wire  and  its  whiteness, 
in  the  heads  being  well  turned,  and  in  the 
fineness  of  the  points.  In  making  this 
little  article  there  are  no  less  than  fourteen 
distinct  operations :  1.  straightening  the 
wire;  2.  pointing,  which  is  executed  on  two 
iron  or  steel  grindstones,  by  two  workmen, 
one  of  whom  roughens  down,  and  the  other 
finishes;  3.  cutting  into  pin  lengths;  4. 
twisting  of  the  wire  for  the  pin  heads;  5. 
cutting  the  heads,  12,000  of  which  may  be 
performed  by  a  skilful  workman  in  an  hour; 
6.  annealing  the  heads,  by  putting  them 
into  an  iron  ladle,  making  them  red-hot 
over  an  open  fire,  and  then  throwing  them 
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into  cold  water ;  7.  shaping  and  fixing  on 
the  head*,  which  operation!  are  performed 
by  the  lame  workman,  who  can  complete 
1600  an  hour;  8.  yellowing  or  cleaning  the 
pins,  by  boiling  them  for  half  an  hour  in 
wine  lees,  sour  beer,  or  solution  of  tartar: 
9.  whitening  or  tinning,  which  is  performed 
by  laying  alternate  strata  of  grain,  tin,  and 
the  pins  in  a  copper  pan,  and  boiling  them 
together  for  about  an  hour;  10.  washing 
the  pins,  in  pure  water;  11.  drying  and  po- 
lishing them,  in  a  leathern  sack  filled  with, 
coarse  bran,  which  is  agitated  to  and  fro  by 
two  men ;  12.  winnowing,  or  separating  them 
from  the  bran ;  13.  pricking  the  papers  for 
receiving  the  pins ;  and  14.  papering  them, 
which  is  done  by  children,  who  acquire  the 
habit  of  putting  up  36,000  per  day  I  Well, 
indeed,  may  it  Be  said,  that  the  pin  manu- 
facture is  one  of  the  greatest  prodigies  of 
the  division  of  labour.  It  furnishes  12,000 
articles  for  the  sum  of  three  shillings,  which 
hare  required  the  united  diligence  of 
fourteen  skilful  operatives.  The  above  is 
a  brief  outline  of  the  hand  manufacture ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  several 
inventions  have  been  employed  to  make 
them,  in  part  at  least,  by  machinery.  The 
consumption  for  home  sale  and  export 
amounts  to  15,000,000  of  pins  daily,  for 
this  country  alone  I— The  name  of  pin  is 
given  to  any  piece  of  metal  or  wood  sharp- 
ened  or  pointed  in  the  shape  of  a  pin  which 
serves  to  fasten;  as,  the  linch-pin,  which 
locks  the  wheel  to  the  axle ;  also  the  screw 
of  a  musket  barrel,  Ac.  In  ship  building, 
the  larger  pins  of  metal  are  usually  called 
bolts,  and  the  wooden  pins,  treenails.  A 
very  small  wooden  pin  is  called  a  peg. 

PINA'CIA,  among  the  Athenians,  were 
tablets  of  brass  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  all  the  citixens  in  each  tribe,  who  were 
duly  qualified  and  willing  to  be  judges  of 
the  court  of  Areopagus.  These  tablets  were 
cast  into  one  vessel  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  same  number  of  beans,  a 
hundred  being  white  and  all  the  rest  black, 
were  thrown  into  another.  Then  the  names 
of  the  candidates  and  the  beans  were  drawn 
out  one  by  one ;  and  they  whose  names 
were  drawn  out  together  with  the  white 
beans  were  elected  judges  or  senators. 

PIN'CEBS,  very  useful  implements  of 
carpenters,  smiths,  and  other  artisans,  being 
a  double  lever,  the  fulcrum  of  which  is  in 
the  joint. 

PINCH'BECK,  in  metallurgy,  an  alloy, 
containing  three  parts  of  sine  and  four  of 
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NDARE'E8,  the  name  given  in  British 
India  to  the  hordes  of  mounted  robbers 
who,  for  several  years  (since  1812),  infested 
the  possessions  of  the  East  India  Company. 
These  freebooters  have  existed  since  1761, 
but  made  themselves  particularly  formi- 
dable in  the  19th  century.  They  were  de- 
scended mostly  from  the  caste  of  Moham- 
medan warriors,  which  formerly  received 
high  pay  from  the  Indian  princes;  and 
these  latter,  after  becoming  tributary  to  the 
British,  secretly  excited  the  Pindarees  to 
attack  the  Company.    In  1817  the  marquis 


of  Hastings,  then  governor-general,  deter- 
mined on  their  destruction,  and  being  at- 
tacked on  all  sides,  they  were  conquered 
and  dispersed. 

PINDAR'IC,  an  ode  in  imitation  of  the 
odes  of  Pindar,  the  prince  of  Greek  lyric 
poets.    [8ee  Ode.] 

PINE  (pinus),  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
trees,  of  manj  species,  some  of  which  fur- 
nish timber  or  the  most  valuable  kind.  The 
magnificent  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  one  species, 
remarkable  for  its  sue  and  durability.  The 
Canadian  or  yellow  pine  (pinus  resinosa), 
sometimes,  though  improperly,  called  the 


wild  pine  of  Norway,  supplies  excellent 
for  buildings,  and  often  grows  straight 
to  the  height  of  eighty  feet.    The  wood  is 


compact  and  fine-grained,  rendered  heavy 
by  resinous  matter,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
for  its  strength  and  durability.  When 
young  it  is  a  beautiful  tree,  and  the  vege- 
tation is  always  vigorous.  The  white  pine 
(pinus  strobnsj  is  the  loftiest  tree  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  its  timber, 
though  not  without  essential  defects,  is 
consumed  in  much  greater  quantities,  and 
for  a  far  greater  variety  of  purposes,  than 
any  other.  It  attains  the  height  of  ISO  feet, 
or  more,  with  a  trunk  five  feet  in  diameter. 
The  pinus  lambertiana  is  a  species  of  gi- 
gantic sixe:  the  trunk  rises  from  150  to 
upwards  of  200  feet  in  height,  and  is  from 
seven  to  nearly  twenty  feet  in  diameter. 
The  timber  is  white,  soft,  and  light,  and 
produces  an  abundance  of  a  pure  amber- 
coloured  resin,  which,  when  the  trees  are 
partly  burned,  acquires  a  sweet  taste,  and 
in  this  state  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a 
substitute  for  sugar.  The  seeds  are  eaten 
either  roasted,  or  pounded  into  coarse  cakes 

for  use  during  the  winter  season. We 

cannot  speeify  all  the  varieties,  from  their 
number ;  the  wild  pine,  or  Scots  fir  of 
Europe,  must  not,  however,  be  omitted. 
The  trunk  attains  the  height  of  eighty  feet, 
by  four  or  five  in  diameter,  and  the  timber 
is  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  uses,  and  es- 
pecially is  excellent  for  masts.  These,  to- 
gether with  the  timber  in  other  forms,  are 
exported  from  Riga,  Memel,  Dantxic,  and 
other  parts  of  the  north  to  the  other  mari- 
time states  of  Europe,  and  particularly  to 
Great  Britain.  Large  vessels  have  been 
constructed  of  this  pine ;  and  though  they 
are  less  durable  than  those  built  of  oak, 
they  come  next  to  it.  In  those  districts 
where  it  abounds,  houses  as  well  as  fur- 
niture are  generally  constructed  of  it,  and 
its  lightness  and  stiffness  render  it  superior 
to  any  other  materials  for  beams,  girders, 
joists,  rafters,  &c.  It  also  furnishes  ex- 
cellent charcoal  for  forges ;  but  a  more  im- 
portant product  is  the  resinous  matter, 
consisting  of  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  of 
which  articles  it  supplies  four-fifths  of  the 
consumption  in  the  European  dock-yards. 

PIN'EAL  GLAND,  in  anatomy,  a  small 
heart-shaped  substance,  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  situated  at  the  basis  of  the  brain.  It 
was  anciently  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  soul. 

Pl'NE- APPLE,  in  botany,  the  Ananas, 
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a  species  of  Bromelia.  It  is  an  herbaceous 
plant,  with  leaves  something  similar  to 
those  of  the  aloe.  The  fruit  resembles  in 
shape  the  cone  of  the  pine-tree,  whence  it 

has  derived  its  name. The  place  where 

pine-apples  are  raised  is  called  &  pinery. 

PIN'ION,  in  mechanics,  a  spindle,  in  the 
body  of  which  are  several  notches,  which 
eaten  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  that  serves  to 
turn  it  round:  or  it  is  the  lesser  wheel 

which  plays  in  the  teeth  of  a  larger. 

The  joint  of  a  bird's  wing  remotest  from 
the  body.— —The  nut  or  lesser  wheel  of  a 
watch. 

PIN'ITE,  a  mineral  found  in  prismatic 
crystals  of  a  greenish  white-colour,  brown, 
or  deep  red:  it  holds  a  middle  place  be- 
tween stealite  and  mica. 

PINK,  in  botany,  a  plant  and  flower  of 
the  genus  Diantku*,  common  in  our  gar- 
dens, and  of  which  more  than  100  species 
are  known.  Their  roots  are  annual  and 
perennial ;  the  stems  herbaceous  and  joint- 
ed; the  leaves  opposite  and  entire;  and  the 
flowers  terminal,  aggregate,  or  solitary,  but 
always   elegant,  and  much  esteemed  for 

their  rich  spicy  odour. Also  a  colour 

used  by  painters :  a  faint  shade  of  crimson. 

PIN'NA,  in  ichthyology,  a  shell-fish 
which  produces  pearls  of  different  colours ; 
as  gray  or  lead-coloured,  red,  and  some  of  a 
blackish  colour,  and  in  the  form  of  a  pear. 

Pinna,  in  botany,  though  it  signifies 

literally  a  wing,  is  applied  to  plants  to  de- 
note the  leaflet  of  some  compound  leaves. 

PIN'NACE,  a  small  vessel  navigated  with 
oars  and  sails,  and  having  generally  two 
masts,  which  are  rigged  like  those  of  a 
schooner;  also  one  ot  the  boats  belonging 
to  a  man  of  war,  usually  with  eight  oars, 
and  used  to  carry  the  officers  to  and  from 
shore. 

PIN'NACLE,  in  architecture,  the  top  or 
roof  of  a  building,  terminating  in  a  point. 
Among  the  ancients  the  pinnacle  was  ap- 

Eropriated  to  temples ;  their  ordinary  roofs 
eing  all  flat.  It  was  from  the  pinnacle 
that  the  pediment  took  its  rise. 

PINNATE,  or  PINNATED  (pinnata 
folia),  in  botany,  leaves  formed  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  wing,  being  composed  of  two  large 
ranges  or  series  of  foliola,  annexed  to  the 
two  sides  of  one  oblong  petal.  There  are, 
however,  several  kinds;  but  by  a  pinnate 
leaf  we  generally  understand  a  species  of 
compound  leaf  wherein  a  simple  petiole  has 
several  leaflets  attached  to  each  side  of  it. 

PIN'NATIFID,  in  botany,  on  epithet  for 
a  kind  of  simple  leaf,  divided  transversely 
by  oblong  horizontal  segments  or  jags,  not 
extending  to  the  middle  rib. 

PIN  NATIPED,  in  ornithology,  an  c 
thet  for  birds  whose  toes  are  bordered  by 
membranes. 

PIN'NITE,  fossil  remains  of  the  Pinna, 
a  genus  of  shells. 

PIN  NULATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  leaf  in  which  each  pinna  is  subdivided. 

PI'NUS,  in  botany,  the  Pine-tree.  Also 
the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  in  the  Lin- 
neean  system,  class  21  Monoecia,  order  8 
Minadelphia. 


PIONEE'R,  in  military  tactics,  a  mili- 
tary labourer,  or  one  whose  business  is  to 
attend  an  army  in  its  march,  to  clear  the 
way,  by  cutting  down  trees  and  levelling 
roads;  as  also  to  work  at  intrenchments, 
or  form  mines  for  destroying  an  enemy's 
works. 

PIP,  a  disease  in  young  birds,  particularly 
in  that  of  domestic  birds,  which  consists  of 
a  white  skin  or  film  near  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  and  which,  if  not  removed,  proves 
fatal,  as  it  hinders  their  feeding. 

PIPE,  a  long  tube  or  hollow  body;  ap- 
plied to  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  body, 
and  also  to  such  other  tubular  bodies  as 
are  used  for  conductors  of  water  or  other 
fluids.  The  pipes  by  which  water  is  con- 
veyed beneath  the  ground  are  generally  of 
a  moderate  size,  and  may  be  made  from  a 
great  variety  of  materials,  the  main  objects 
being  that  they  should  possess  strength, 
tightness,  and  durability,  and  that  the  ma- 
terials of  which  they  are  composed  should 
not  be  capable  of  contaminating  the  water. 
Jros  pipe*  are  considered  preferable  to 
those  of  wood,  being  stronger,  and  in  most 
situations  more  durable.  They  are  made 
of  cast  iron,  with  a  socket,  or  enlarged 
cavity  at  one  end,  into  which  the  end  of 
the  next  pipe  is  received.  The  joints  thus 
formed  are  rendered  tight,  either  by  filling 
the  interstices  with  lead,  or  by  driving  in  a 
small  quantity  of  hemp,  and  filling  the  re- 
mainder of  the  socket  with  iron  cement, 
made  of  sulphur,  muriate  of  ammonia,  and 
chippings  of  iron.  Copper  pipe*  are  ex- 
tremely durable,  and  are  made  of  sheet 
copper,  with  the  edge  turned  up  and  sol- 
dered ;  but  they  require  to  be  tinned  inside 
on  account  of  the  poisonous  character  of 
the  material.  Lead  pipe*  are  much  em- 
ployed for  small  aqueducts,  owing  to  the 
faculty  with  which  they  can  be  soldered 
and  bent  in  any  direction;  and  they  are 
supposed  not  to  contaminate  water,  but 
they  are  not  safe  for  pipes  intended  to  con- 
vey acid  liquors.  Stone  pipe*  preserve  the 
water  contained  in  them  in  a  very  pure 
state,  but  are  generally  very  expensive  on 
account  of  the  labour  of  working  them. 
Earthen  pipe*  made  of  common  pottery 
ware,  and  glazed  on  the  inside,  are  also 
used,  but  they  are  more  liable  to  be  broken 
than  most  other  kinds,  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  relied  on. Pipe,  in  music,  a  wind 

instrument,  smaller  than  a  flute.  The  word 
is  not  now  the  proper  technical  name  of 
any  particular  instrument,  but  is  applicable 

to  any  tubular  wind  instrument, Pipe,  a 

wine  measure,  usually  containing  105  im- 
perial, or  126  wine  gallons.  But,  in  com- 
merce, the  size  of  the  pipe  varies  according 
to  the  description  ot  wine  it  contains. 
Thus,  a  pipe  of  port  contains  about  128 
wine  gallons ;  sherry,  130 ;  Lisbon  and  Bu- 
cellas,  140;  Madeira,  110;  and  Vidonia,  190. 

Pan-pipe*  are  a  range  of  short  pipes 

bound  together  side  by  side. Pipe,  in 

mining,  is  where  the  ore  runs  forward  end- 
wise in  a  hole,  and  does  not  sink  downward 

or  in  a  vein. Pipe-office,  in  law,  an  office 

in  which  a  person,  called  the  clerk  of  the 
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pipe,  makes  oat  leases  of  crown  lands  by 
warrant  from  the  lord  treasurer,  the  com- 
missioners of  the  treasury,  or  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  He  also  makes  out  all 
accounts  of  the  sheriffs,  &c 

Pl'PE-CLAY,  a  white  argillaceous  earth, 
found  in  great  quantities  at  the  isle  of  Pur- 
beck  in  Dorsetshire,  and  at  Teignmouth  in 
Devonshire,  in  lumps,  which  are  purified 
by  dissolving  in  water.  The  clay,  when 
prepared,  is  spread  on  a  board  and  beaten 
with  an  iron  bar  to  temper  and  mix  it;  it 
is  then  divided  into  pieces  of  a  proper  size 
to  form  a  tobacco-pipe,  which  being  formed 
in  moulds  and  baked  in  a  moderately  heated 
furnace,  become  the  clay  pipe  used  in 
smoking.— —In  Germany  there  are  a  great 
variety  of  smoking  pipe;  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  with  bowls  of  wood,  meerschaum, 
porcelain,  &c.  A  German  pipe  generally 
consists  of  four  chief  parts;  the  mouth- 
piece, the  tube,  the  bowl,  and  a  part  which 
connects  the  two  latter,  and  serves  to  col- 
lect the  juice  descending  from  the  tobacco, 
and  prevent  it  from  getting  into  the  tube. 

The  Eastern  hookah  is  a  very  curious 

instrument,  the  essential  feature  of  which 
is,  that  the  smoke  passes  through  water, 
loses  the  particles  which  give  it  an  un- 
pleasant flavour,  and  becomes  cool  before 
it  reaches  the  mouth. 

PITE-FI8H,  in  ichthyology,  the  Syngna- 
thus  of  Linnaeus ;  a  flah  so  called  from  the 
length  and  slenderness  of  its  body,  which 
in  its  thickest  part  is  only  equal  to  a  swan's 
quill. 

PITER,  in  botany,  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  in  the  Linnssan  system ;  class  2 
Diandria,  order  3  Trigynia.  The  species 
are  perennials,  and  consist  of  the  different 
kinds  of  pepper. 

PIP'ERINB>  a  concretion  of  volcanic 
ashes.  Also  a  peculiar  crystaline  substance 
extracted  from  black  pepper.  It  has  an 
extremely  bitter  and  aend  taste,  and  is 
very  slightly  volatile. 

PIPISTREL,  in  zoology,  a  species  of 
bat,  the  smallest  of  the  kind. 

PIPPIN,  the  name  given  to  several 
kinds  of  apples;  as  the  golden  pippin,  the 
lemon  pippin,  the  Kentish  pippin,  Ac. 
Pippin$  take  their  name  from  the  small 
spots  or  pips  that  usually  appear  on  the 
sides  of  them. 

PIQUET,  a  game  at  cards  played  be- 
tween two  persons,  with  only  thirty-two 
cards;  all  the  deuces,  threes,  fours,  fives, 
and  sixes  being  set  aside. 

PPRACY,  the  crime  of  robbery  or  taking 
of  property  from  others  by  open  violence 
on  the  high  seas,  without  authority.  It 
includes  all  acts  of  robbery  and  depredation 
committed  at  sea,  which,  if  occurring  upon 
land,  would  amount  to  felony.  The  word 
pirate  signifies  literally  an  adventurer. 
Formerly  the  offence  of  piracy  was  only 
cognizable  by  the  admiralty  courts;  but  it 
being  inconsistent  with  the  liberties  of  the 
nation  that  any  man's  life  should  be  taken 
away,  unless  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers, 
an  act  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  establishing  a  new  jurisdiction  for 


this  purpose,  which  proceeds  according  to 
the  course  of  common  law.  During  the 
anarchy  of  the  middle  ages,  when  every 
baron  considered  himself  a  sort  of  inde- 
pendent prince,  entitled  to  make  war  on 
others,  piracy  was  universally  practised; 
nor  was  the  nuisance  finally  abated  in 
Europe  till  the  feudal  system  had  been 
subverted,  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  law 
everywhere  secured.  In  more  modern 
times,  some  of  the  smaller  West  India 
islands  have  been  the  great  resort  of  pirates : 
latterly,  however,  they  have  been  mostly 
driven  from  their  haunts  in  that  quarter. 

PIROUETTE,  in  dancing,  a  rapid  cir- 
cumvolution upon  one  foot,  which  on  the 
stage  is  repeated  by  the  dancers  many 

times  in  succession. In  riding,  it  is  the 

sudden  short  turn  of  a  horse,  so  as  to  bring 
his  head  suddenly  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  where  it  was  before. 

PIS'CARY,  in  our  ancient  statutes,  the 
right  or  liberty  of  fishing  in  another  man's 

waters. We  have  several  other  words 

derived  from  the  Latin  piseis,  a  fish;  as 
piscatory  and  purine,  for  whatever  relates 
to  fishes  or  to  fishing;  piscivorous,  feeding 
or  subsisting  on  fishes;  pitcation,  the  act 
or  practice  of  fishing. 

PIS'CES,  in  natural  history,  is  the  fourth 
class  in  the  Linnsean  system.  [See  Ich- 
tbtoloot.]  This  branch  of  natural  his- 
tory is  much  more  imperfectly  understood 
than  the  others,  owing  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  animals  of  which  it  treats  inhabiting 
the  watery  element,  with  which  we  must 
necessarily  be  in  a  great  measure  unac- 
quainted. The  general  form  and  structure 
of  fishes  is  beautifully  adapted  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  situation.  Being  nearly  of 
the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  water 
which  they  inhabit,  their  small  fins  only 
are  requisite  to  enable  them  to  move  with 
ease  and  steer  their  course  at  pleasure. 
The  pectoral,  and  more  particularly  the 
ventral  fins,  serve  to  raise  and  depress  the 
fish :  when  the  fish  desires  to  have  a  retro- 
grade motion,  a  stroke  forward  with  the 
Sectoral  fin  effectually  produces  it:  if  the 
sh  desire  to  turn  either  way,  a  single  blow 
with  the  tail,  the  opposite  way,  sends  it 
round  at  once;  if  the  tail  strike  both  ways 
in  succession,  the  motion  produced  by  the 
double  lash  is  progressive,  and  enables  the 
fish  to  dart  forward  with  astonishing  ve- 
locity. Fishes  have  the  organs  of  sense, 
some  of  them  probably  in  a  very  high  de- 

Bee,  and  others  imperfectly :  of  the  latter 
nd  are  the  senses  of  touch  and  taste ;  the 
sense  of  hearing,  the  existence  of  which 
was  formerly  doubted,  is  now  completely 
ascertained,  and  is  found  to  be  situated  in 
the  head.  The  organ  of  smelling  is  large, 
and  the  animals  nave  a  power  of  con- 
tracting and  dilating  the  entry  to  it  as  they 
have  occasion.  By  their  acute  smell  they 
are  supposed  to  discover  their  food.  The 
sight  of  fishes  is  the  most  perfect  of  their 
senses,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  one  that, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  their  situation,  they 
necessarily  have  occasion  for.  Fishes  are 
mostly  carnivorous,  though  they  will  seize 
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upon  almost  anything  that  comes  in  their 
way,  and  not  unfrequently  devour  their 
own  offspring:  they  seem  to  manifest  a 
predilection  for  whatever  they  can  swallow 
possessed  of  life.  Notwithstanding  their 
natural  voracity,  fishes  can  live  long  appa- 
rently without  food;  and  to  account  for  this 
it  has  been  supposed  they  feast  on  insects'  too 
small  for  the  human  eye  to  see,  or  that  they 
have  the  power  of  chemically  decomposing 

water. Pisces,  in  astronomy,  the  twelfth 

sign  or  constellation  in  the  zodiac.  This 
sign  is  represented  by  two  fishes  tied  to- 

Ssther  by  the  tails.  They  are  fabled  by  the 
reeks  to  have  been  the  fishes  into  which 
Venus  and  Cupid  were  changed,  in  order 
to  escape  the  giant  Typhon ;  but  according 
to  the  Egyptian  mythology,  the  Pisces  were 
hieroglyphic  of  the  spring  season  when  the 
fishing  commences. 

PIffCIS  VOLANS,  in  astronomy,  a  small 
constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  invisible  to 
us  in  these  northern  regions. 

PIS'OLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  carbonate 
of  lime,  slightly  coloured  by  the  oxyde  of 
iron.  It  is  sometimes  called  calcareous 
tufa;  and  occurs  in  little  globular  con- 
cretions of  the  size  of  a  pea  or  larger,  which 
usually  contain  each  a  grain  of  sand  as  a 
nucleus. 

PIS'OPHALT,  or  PEA-MINERAL  . 
soft  bitumen,  black  and  of  a  strong  pungent 
smell.  It  holds  a  middle  place  between 
petroleum,  which  is  liquid,  and  asphalt, 
which  is  dry  and  brittle. 

PIS8ASPHALTUM,  Earth-pitch,  a  fiuid 
opaque  mineral  substance,  of  a  thick  con- 
sistence, a  strong  smell,  readily  inflamma- 
ble, but  leaving  a  residuum  of  greyish  ashes 
after  burning. 

PISSELjBTM  IN'DICTJM,  Barbadoes 
Tar,  a  mineral  fluid  of  the  nature  of  the 
thicker  bitumens,  and  approaching  nearer 
than  any  other,  in  appearance,  colour 
and  consistence  to  the  true  pissasphaltum, 
though  differing  from  it  in  other  respects. 
It  is  very  frequent  in  many  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, where  it  is  found  trickling  down  the 
sides  of  mountains  in  large  quantities,  and 
sometimes  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
waters. 

PISTA'CHIA,  or  PISTACHIO  NUT,  in 
botauy,  the  nut  of  the  Pistachia  tercblnthus, 
or  turpentine-tree,  containing  a  kernel  of 
a  pale  greenish  colour,  flavoured  like  an 
almond,  and  yielding;  a  pleasant  oil.  It  is 
wholesome  and  nutritive.  The  tree  grows 
in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Persia. 

PI8TAREEN',  a  silver  coin  of  the  value 
of  ninepence. 

PISTIL,  in  botany,  the  pointal,  an 
organ  of  female  flowers  for  the  reception 
of  the  pollen,  supposed  to  be  a  continuation 
of  the  pith,  and  when  perfect,  consisting  of 
the  germ  or  ovary,  the  style,  and  the  stigma. 

Pistillaceous,  growing  on  the  germ  or 

seed-bud  of  a  flower. PiitiUtferoua,  hav- 
ing a  pistil  without  stamens ;  as,  a  female 
flower. 

PIS'TOL,  the  smallest  kind  of  fire-arms, 
and  consequently  the  most  portable.  Pistols 


are  of  various  lengths,  and  borne  by  hone- 
men  in  cases  at  the  saddle  bow ;  the  ma- 
nagement of  them  forms  a  part  of  the  ma- 
nual exercise  of  the  cavalry. 

PISTOLE,  a  Spanish  gold  coin,  but 
current  also  in  the  neighbouring  countries. 
It  is  worth  from  17*.  to  19«. 

PISTON,  a  short  cylinder  of  metal  or 
other  solid  substance,  fitted  exactly  to  the 
cavity  of  the  barrel  of  the  pump,  or  other 
machine  to  which  it  is  applied.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  pistons  used  in  pumps,  the 
one  with  a  valve,  and  the  other  without  a 
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Pitch,  in  music,  the  degree  of  elevation  of 
the  key-note  of  a  tune.    The  instrument 

used  for  this  is  called  a  pitch  pipe. We 

read  in  Roman  history,  that  pitched  shirt* 
were  made  use  of  by  the  Romans  to  punish 
incendiaries.  The  criminals  were  wrapped 
up  in  a  garment  daubed  over  with  pitch 
and  other  combustibles,  and  then  set  on 
fire. 

PITCH'ING,  in  sea  language,  the  move- 
ment by  which  a  ship  plunges  her  head 
and  afterpart  alternately  into  the  hollow  of 
the  sea.  This  motion  may  proceed  from 
two  causes;  the  waves  which  agitate  the 
vessel;  and  the  wind  upon  the  sails,  which 
makes  her  bend  to  every  blast. 

PITCH'STONE,  in  mineralogy,  a  sub- 
species of  quartz,  which  in  lustre  and  tex- 
ture resembles  pitch.  It  occurs  in  large  j 
beds,  and  sometimes  forms  whole  moun-  ( 
tains.  Its  colours  are  green  and  black ;  or  i 
brown,  tinged  with  red,  green,  or  yellow.  ! 
It  is  also  called  obsidian  and  resinite.  | 

PITH,  the  soft  spungy  substance  in  the 
centre  of  plants  and  trees.    In  animals,  the 

spinal  marrow. The  word  pith  is  also 

used  to  express  concentrated  force,  or  close-  | 
ness  and  vigour  of  thought  and  style.  We  t 
say,  the  summary  contains  the  pith  of  the  | 
original;  in  that  speech  the  pith  of  the  i 
whole  argument  is  condensed,  &c.  I 

PITUITARY  GLAND,  in  anatomy,  a  I 
small  oval  body  on  the  lower  side  of  the  . 
brain,  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  secrete 

the   mucus   of  the  nostrils. Pituitary  . 

membrane,  the  mucous  membrane  that  lines  ' 
the   nostrils  and  sinuses  communicating  ! 

with  the  nose. Pituitous,  consisting  of 

or  resembling  mucus. 

PITYRIASIS,  in  medicine,  a  scurfy  dis- 
order of  the  head  and  adjacent  parts. 

PIU',  in  music,  Italian  for  a  little  more. 
It  is  prefixed  to  words  to  increase  their 
force,  as  piu  allegro,  a  little  brisker;  piu 
piano,  a  little  softer,  &c. 

PIV'OT,  in  mechanics,  a  pin  on  which  any 
thing  turns.    In  the  military  art,  the  officer, 
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serjeant,  corporal,  or  private,  upon  whom 
the  different  wheelings  are  made  in  military 
evolutions. 

PLACA'RD,  a  printed  or  written  paper 
posted  in  a  public  place,  intended  either  to 
notify  some  public  measure,  or  to  censure 
public  or  private  characters.  It  was  origi- 
nally the  name  of  an  edict,  proclamation, 
or  manifesto  issued  by  authority;  but  in 
that  sense  the  wor3  is  not  now  used. 

PLACE,  in  physiology,  that  part  of  im- 
movable space  which  a  body  occupies.  It 
is  either  absolute  or  relative,  the  latter  sig- 
nifying that  part  of  space  which  has  rela- 
tion to  other  objects.  "  Place  is  to  space  or 
expansion,"  says  Mr.  Locke,  "  as  time  is  to 
duration.  Our  idea  of  place  is  nothing  but 
the  relative  position  of  anything  with  refer- 
ence to  its  distance  from  some  fixed  and 
certain  points.  Whence  we  say,  that  a 
thing  has  or  has  not  changed  place,  when 
its  distance  either  is  or  is  not  altered  with 
respect  to  those  bodies  with  which  we  have 

occasion  to  compare  it." In  astronomy, 

the  word  place  has  various  significations : 
the  physical  place  is  that  in  which  the  cen- 
tre of  a  celestial  body  lies ;  the  optical  place 
is  that  point  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere 
where  the  spectator  sees  the  centre  of  the 
star,  Ac.  The  eccentric  place  of  a  planet  is 
that  point  of  its  orbit  in  which  a  planet 
would  appear  if  seen  from  the  sun.  The  geo- 
centric place,  that  point  of  the  ecliptic  to 
which  a  planet,  viewed  from  the  earth,  is  re- 
ferred.  Place,  in  geometry,  any  point  in 

a  certain  bound  or  extent  wherein  a  figure 
may  serve  for  the  solution  of  a  problem. 

PLACENTA,  in  botany,  the  part  of  a 
plant  or  fruit  to  which  the  seeds  are  at- 
tached. The  disposition  of  the  cotyledons, 
or  lobes  in  the  vegetation  or  germination 
of  seeds,  is  termed  placentation 

PLAGUE,  a  malignant  and  contagious 
disease  that  often  prevails  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Turkey.  It  generally  proves  fatal  to 
nations  and  great  cities,  but  is  arrested 
by  cleanliness,  or  the  avoiding  of  putrid 
fermentations,  of  which  it  seems  to  he  an 
extension.  Dr.  Madden,  who  paid  great 
attention  to  the  nature,  causes,  and  effects 
of  the  plague,  observes,  in  his  Travels 
in  Turkey,  Egypt,  &c,  "  I  am  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  the  plague  is  both  conta- 
gious and  infectious;  at  one  period  epi- 
demical, at  another  endemical;  in  plain 
English,  that  the  miasma  may  be  commu- 
nicated by  the  touch  or  by  the  breath ;  that 
in  one  period  it  is  confined  to  a  particular 
district,  and  at  another  is  disseminated 
among  the  people :  but  if  plague  have  one 
form  more  decided  than  another,  it  is  the 
endemic."  He  adds,  "I  have  given  the 
plague  the  name  of  typhus  gravissimus.  The 
symptoms,  from  the  first,  are  general  de- 
bility, congestion  about  the  heart,  not  de- 
pending on  inflammation,  but  on  the  pu- 
trescent state  of  the  circulation.  It  differs 
little  from  putrid  typhus,  except  in  its  du- 
ration and  eruptions.  In  every  stage  of 
plague  nature  appears  to  lie  prostrate  under 
the  influence  of  the  poisonous  miasma ;  and 
when  the  patient  sinks  at  last,  it  is  from  the 


want  of  force  in  the  constitution  to  drive 
out  the  eruptions  on  the  surface." 

PLAICE,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of  the 
genus  Pleuronectes,  flat  and  somewhat 
square  in  its  form,  and  furnishing  an  ar- 
ticle of  wholesome  food. 

PLAINTIFF,  in  law,  the  person  who 
commences  a  suit  before  a  judicial  tribunal, 
for  the  recovery  of  a  claim ;  opposed  to  de- 
fendant. 

PLAN,  the  representation  of  something 
drawn  on  a  plane ;  as  a  map,  chart,  or  ich 


nography.    It  is,  however,  more  particularly 
*  foradra  _'       *     *    "" 

ippe 
ground ;  showing  the  extent,  division,  and 


used  for  a  draught  of  a  building,  as  it  ap- 
pears, or  is  intended  to  appear  on  the 


distribution  of  its  area,  or  ground  plot,  into 
apartments,  rooms,  passages,  &c. A  geo- 
metrical plan  is  one  in  which  the  solid  and 
vacant  parts  are  represented  in  their  na- 
tural proportions.  The  raised  plan  of  a 
building  is  otherwise  called  an  elevation 
or  orthography.  A  perspective  plan  is  that 
which  is  exhibited  according  to  the  rules 
of  perspective.  [See  Pbbsfbctivb.]— — 
The  word  plan  also  signifies  a  scheme  or 
project;  the  form  of  something  to  be  done 
existing  in  the  mind,  with  the  several  parts 
adjusted  in  idea.  A  plan,  in  this  sense, 
may  be  expressed  in  words  or  committed  to 
writing;  as  a  plan  of  a  constitution  of  go- 
vernment, the  plan  of  a  military  expe- 
dition, Ac. 

PLANE,  in  geometry,  a  plain  surface,  or 
one  that  lies  evenly  between  its  boundary 
lines ;  and  as  a  right  line  is  the  shortest 
extension  from  one  point  to  another,  so  a 
plane  surface  is  the  shortest  extension  from 

one  line  to  another. In  astronomy,  the 

term  plane  is  used  for  an  imaginary  sur- 
face, supposed  to  pass  through  any  of  the 
curves  described  on  the  celestial  sphere ; 
as,  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  the  plane  of  a 

planet's  orbit,  Ac. In  joinery,  Ac.  a.  plane 

is  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  smooth 
piece  of  wood,  with  an  aperture,  through 
which  passes  obliquely  a  sharp-edged  tool, 
used  in  paring  and  smoothing  wood ;  these 
are  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  the  work. 

PLAN'ET,  a  celestial  body  revolving 
round  the  sun  as  a  centre,  and  continually 
changing  its  position  with  respect  to  the 
fixed  stars ;  whence  the  name  planet,  which 
in  the  Greek  signifies  "wanderer."  The 
planets  are  distinguished  into  primary  and 
secondary.  The  primary  planets  are  those 
which  revolve  round  the  sun  as  a  centre ; 
and  the  aecondary,  more  usually  called  sa- 
tellites or  moons,  those  which  revolve  about 
a  primary  planet  as  a  centre,  and  constantly 
attend  it  round  the  sun.  The  primary  pla- 
nets are  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Herschel  or  the  Geor- 
gium  Sidus.  Four  smaller  planets,  some- 
times called  asteroids,  namely,  Ceres,  Pal- 
las, Juno,  and  Vesta,  have  recently  been 
discovered  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter.  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Her- 
schel, being  without  the  earth's  orbit,  are 
sometimes  called  the  superior  planets ;  Ve- 
nus and  Mercury,  being  within  the  earth's 
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orbit,  are  called  inferior  planets.  The  pla- 
nets are  opaque  bodies,  which  receive  their 
light  from  the  sun;  and  they  are  distin- 
guished from  the  fixed  stars,  not  only  by 
tbeir  motion  or  revolution,  but  by  their  not 
twinkling.  The  elements  of  a  planet  are, 
1.  its  mean  distance ;  2.  its  sidereal  period ; 
3.  eccentricity;  4. its  inclination;  5.  place 
of  node ;  6.  longitude ;  and  7.  its  own  lon- 
gitude at  a  fixed  time. Motion  of  the 

ftlaueti.  Each  of  the  primary  planets  bends 
ts  course  about  the  centre  of  the  sun, 
and  are  accelerated  in  their  motions  as  tney 
approach  to  him,  and  retarded  as  they  re- 
cede from  him ;  so  that  a  ray,  drawn  from 
any  one  of  them  to  the  sun,  always  de- 
scribes equal  spaces  or  areas  in  equal 
times :  whence  it  follows,  that  the  power 
which  bends  their  way  into  a  curve  line, 
must  be  directed  to  the  sun.  This  power 
is  no  other  than  that  of  gravitation,  which 
increases  according  as  the  square  of  the 
planet's  distance  from  the  sun  decreases. 
The  universality  of  this  law  still  farther 
appears  by  comparing  the  motions  of  the 
different  planets :  for  the  power  which  acts 
on  a  planet  near  the  sun  is  manifestly 
greater  than  that  which  acts  ou  a  planet 
more  remote ;  both  because  it  mover  with 
greater  velocity,  and  because  it  moves  in  a 
lesser  orbit,  which  has  more  curvature,  and 
separates  farther  from  its  tangent,  in  arcs 
of  the  same  length,  than  in  a  greater  orbit. 
To  convey  some  idea  of  the  space  occupied 
by  the  planetary  system,  if,  indeed,  the  idea 
of  space  so  vast  be  capable  of  compre- 
hension sufficiently  clear  to  have  its  due 
effect  on  the  mind,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  sun,  which  occupies  so  small  a  portion 
of  that  space,  is  a  million  times  larger  than 
the  earth.  Huygens,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pert astronomers  of  the  last  century,  cal- 
culated the  time  in  which  a  cannon-ball 
would  run  over  the  space  between  the 
earth  and  the  sun,  and  between  the  sun 
and  the  upper  planets,  and  thence  to  the 
fixed  stars ;  and  offers  experiments  to  prove 
that  it  runs  the  first  hundred  fathoms  in  a 
second.  Continuing  to  move  with  the 
same  velocity,  it  will  traverse  three  leagues 
in  a  minute,  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  an 
hour,  and  four  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty  in  a  day;  and  therefore,  judging 
upon  astronomical  principles  of  the  several 
distances  required,  and  dividing  them  by 
the  space  so  over  run  in  a  given  time,  this 
philosopher  concludes  that  the  ball  must 
take  up  twenty-five  years  in  passing  from 
the  sun  to  the  earth;  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  in  passing  from  the  sun  to  Ju- 
piter ;  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  reach- 
ing Saturn.  But,  how  astonishing  soever 
these  distances  may  be,  they  are  trivial 
compared  with  that  of  the  fixed  stars. 
Those  bodies,  which  appear  only  as  points 
in  the  firmament,  and  of  which  millions 
escape  our  sight,  are  considered  the  cen- 
tres of  systems— suns,  round  which  planets 
revolve.  What  then  must  be  their  dis- 
tance, since  all  this  multitude  of  suns  shed 
so  small  a  portion  of  light  on  the  planet  to 
which  we  belong  ? 


PLANETATSIUM,  an  astronomical  ma- 
chine, made  to  represent  the  motions  of 
the  heavens.     [See  Obrbrt.] 

PLANE-TREE,  in  botany,  a  tree  of  the 
genus  Platanus.  The  oriental  plane-tree,  a 
native  of  Asia,  rises  with  a  straight,  smooth, 
branching  stem,  to  a  great  height,  with 

Salmated  leaves  and  long  pendulous  pe- 
uncles,  sustaining  several  heads  of  small 
flowers.  The  seeds  are  downy,  and  collected 
into  round,  rough,  bard  balls.  There  is 
also  a  downy  pubescence  which  coats  the 
young  leaves  and  branches  of  plane-trees. 
This  down  is  formed  of  delicate  branched 
spicule,  which,  like  the  elementary  organs 
composing  the  epidermis  and  other  parts  of 
many  plants,  consist  mainly  of  silica,  and 
may,  consequently,  be  likened  to  extremely 
minute  glass  needles.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year,  more  especially,  this  down  readily 
falls  off,  and  being  wafted  about  by  the  sir, 
is  rendered  noxious  to  gardeners  who  may 
chance  to  be  working  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  these  trees ;  for  entering  at  the  mouth 
and  nostrils,  these  spicule  insinuate  them- 
selves into  the  more  delicate  parts  about  the 
base  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  produce 
considerable  irritation  and  inflammation. 
——The  occidental  plane-tree,  which  grows 
to  a  great  height,  is  a  native  of  North  Ame- 
rica ;  where  it  is  also  called  button-mood. 

PLANIFCLIOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  flower  made  up  of  plain  leaves  or  pe 
tals,  set  together  in  circular  rows  round 
the  centre.  The  word  planipetalous  is  also 
used  for  the  same. 

PLANIM'ET RY,  the  mensuration  of 
plain  surfaces,  or  that  part  of  geometry 
which  regards  lines  and  plain  figures,  with- 
out considering  their  height  or  depth. 

PLANISPHERE,  a  sphere  and  its  va- 
rious circles  projected  on  a  plane,  such  as 
maps,  &c. ;  but  more  particularly,  a  projec- 
tion of  the  celestial  sphere  upon  a  plane, 
representing  the  stars,  constellations,  &c. 

PLA'NO,  a  prefix  to  Beveral  words;  as 
planO'Conical,  plain  or  flat  on  one  side  and 
conical  on  the  other;  piano  convex,  flat  on 
one  side  and  convex  on  the  other;  piano- 
horizontal,  having  a  level  horizontal  sur- 
face or  position ;  piano-subulate,  smooth  and 
awl-shaped. 

PLANT,  Jn  jjhyaialnjrr,  a  general  name 
for  every  kind  of  ?egetnblr,  tlioujtli  iu  po- 
pular language  iho  wrml  i* generally  applied 
to  the  smaller  ■ueeje*  of  vryftijtble*.  A 
plant  is  an  organic  brulf,  desiituto  of  tense 
and  the  povmr  of  loc-uiiiatkHk.  adherine  to 
another  body  in  sack  a  manner  M  to  draw 
from  it  its  nourishment,  and  capable  of  re- 
producing in  kind,  "'whose  seed  is  in  it- 
self." Gen.  i. The  root,  or  part  whrntby 

Elants  are  connected  to  ihvit  rnalna,  mid 
y  which  they  receive  Ibeij  namtitiMi  juice, 
consists  of  an  in  finite  number  of  abjiofhent 
vessels,  which  bring  diapered  through  the 
interstices  m  ?lie  earth,  Btiract  dt  imbibe 
its  juices;  consequently  cwry  thing  in  i.he 
earth  that  i*  liiswluLJe  in  watefe  S  liable 
to  be  imbibed.  The  motion  of  the«  nmri- 
tious  juices  j*  not  unlike  that  of  lb*  blood 
in  animals,  being  effected  by  the  actum  of 
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the  air.  Though  formerly  unknown,  it  is 
now  clearly  ascertained  that  plants  consist 
of  two  series  or  orders  of  vessels :  1.  such 
as  receive  and  distribute  the  alimentary 
juices,  answering  to  the  arteries,  lacteals, 
veins,  &c.  of  animals;  and  2.  the  trachea;, 
or  air-vessels,  which  are  long  hollow  pipes, 
wherein  air  is  received  and  expelled  It 
accordingly  follows,  that  the  heat  of  the 
sun  must  have  a  strong  effect  on  the  air  in* 
eluded  in  these  tracheae;  whence  arises  a 
perpetual  spring  of  action  to  promote  the 
circulation  of  the  juices  in  plants.  [For 
the  botanical  distribution  of  plants  into 

classes,  generate,  see  Botany.] Plants 

used  in  food  and  medicine:  Notwithstand- 
ing accident  first  directed  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  culinary  vegetables,  very  few 
of  these  are  now  found  in  a  natural  state, 
and  they  are  then  so  modified  as  to  escape 
the  notice  of  any  except  expert  botanists. 
And  it  may  almost  be  taken  as  a  general 
rule,  that  in  proportion  as  cultivation  im- 
proves the  nutrition  of  the  plant  for  food, 
so  does  it  deteriorate  in  its  medicinal  quali- 
ties. It  is  also  remarkable  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  plants  employed  as  food  are 
not  now  known  in  a  wild  state,  particularly 
the  different  varieties  of  corn  whioh  have 
followed  man  in  his  emigrations,  and  are 
only  met  with  under  the  hands  of  the  culti- 
vator.  Spontaneous  Plant*  .—Few  things 

are  more  extraordinary  than  the  unusual  ap- 
pearance and  development  of  certain  plants 
in  certain  circumstances.    Thus,  after  the 

Seat  fire  of  London  in  1666,  the  entire  sur- 
ce  of  the  destroyed  city  was  covered  with 
•o  vast  a  profusion  of  a  species  of  a  era* 
ciferous  plant,  the  Sisymbrium  trio  of  Lin- 
naeus, that  it  was  calculated  that  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  Europe  did  not  contain  so 
many  plants  of  it.  It  is  also  known  that  if 
a  spring  of  saltwater  makes  its  appearance 
in  a  spot,  even  a  great  distance  trom  the 
sea,  the  neighbourhood  is  soon  covered  with 
plants  peculiar  to  a  maritime  locality,  which 
plants,  previous  to  this  occurrence,  were 
entire  strangers  to  the  country.  Again, 
when  a  lake  happens  to  dry  up,  the  sur- 
face is  immediately  usurped  by  a  vegetation 
which  is  entirely  peculiar,  and  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  flourished  on  its 

former  banks. Skeletons  of  the  Leaves, 

Calyxes,  tfc.  of  Plants,  may  be  produced  by 
the  following  method: — Procure  an  open- 
topped  earthen  pan,  holding  a  gallon  or 
more,  and  put  into  it  a  quantity  of  leaves, 
seed-vessels,  &c. ;  and  pour  upon  them  a 
sufficiency  of  boiling  soft  water  to  cover 
them.  This  done,  place  the  pan  upon  the 
tiles  of  the  roof  of  the  house,  or  in  any 
other  place  exposed  to  the  warmth  of  a 
summer's  sun  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather.  Stir  the  leaves  occasionally  (say, 
once  or  twice  a  week)  and  carefully,  but 
never  change  the  water.  The  putrefactive 
fermentatiou  will  now  soon  ensue ;  and,  in 
about  six  weeks  or  two  months,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  many  of  the 
specimens  will  be  completely  macerated; 
and  will  require  no  other  attention  than 
holding  them  singly  under  the  tap  of  the 


water-tub,  or  some  other  small  forcing 
stream  of  water,  which  will  wash  away  aU 
the  other  skin  and  green  fleshy  matter.  If 
this  matter  does  not  come  off  readily  when 
assisted  a  little  with  the  thumb  and  finger, 
or  a  small  knife,  the  lf>nvM  must  be  i-oaked 
for  a  InnjtPHinie.  Thereof  iIil-  Itvv,-  which 
seiMn  liable  to  brciik  fniilif  ibe  washing  of 

tb if  he  preserved  ttaui  b«!nlknjg  by 

phrtnr  rlnriis  upuu  a  liUHc  piece  of  board, 
and  holding  them  bj  the1  thumb  and  linger; 
and,  should  a  Utile  of  the  tn*n  tit* by  mat- 
ter remain  fined  bt-Ttvecn  Ebo  mtent ices  of 
the  rtefflBon  leaf,  i|  may  ewjly  br  rumored 
by  striking-  the  leaf  i>rrp*a.dieularly  with  a 
clothe*  briLsh,  They  will  now  only  require 
bleach  in*;;  ihls  may  ho  done  vtjry  effec- 
tually, by  placing  them  ill  a  bandbox,  with 
a  :•;!•  - ..:.  tax  bsmlaj  ui  a  small  vessel 
be-uk-  "i  u:.-.i-  v  tin  in.  Tke  BUM  I  M  eway, 
he  '  i.-r. ,-:  '-inM-hing  al  ]  i  ■  ■-  bI  i ..,-  tature 
is,  i.fc  iniEiitrao  them,  far  a  iav  iiiinutes,  in 
dilute  chloride  oniinc,  or  chloride  of  soda. 

PLANTJ^in  bntanv.  th.i  name  of  the 
Ian  of  <hL<  seven  families  Into  which  Lin- 
nssus  -uaa  (luiftbutcd  the  wuoie  vegetable 
kingdom ;  comprehending  all  those  which 
are  not  funguses,  algae,  mosses,  ferns, 
grasses,  or  palms,  and  is  divided  into  herba- 
ceous plants,  shrubs,  and  trees. 

PLANTA'GO,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnssan  system;  class  4 
Tetrandria,  order  1  Monogynia. 

PLANTAIN-TREE,  in  botany,  a  tree  of 
the  genus  musa,  the  most  remarkable  species 
of  which  are,  the  paradisiaca  or  plantain,  and 
the  sapientum  or  banana-tree.  The  plantain 
rises  with  a  soft  stem  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
high,  and  the  fruit  is  a  substitute  for  bread. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  in  the 
vegetable  creation,  and  as  some  of  the  trees 
are  in  bearing  most  of  the  year,  they  form 
the  entire  sustenance  of  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  tropical  climates. 

PLANTATION,  in  the  West  Indies, and 
also  in  the  United  States  of  America,  an 
estate  or  tract  of  land  occupied  and  tilled, 
either  for  the  culture  of  the  sugar  cane,  or 
for  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  and  cotton,  as  the 
case  may  be. In  politics,  a  colony  or  set- 
tlement of  people  in  a  foreign  country. 

In  horticulture,  any  place  which  is  planted 
with  shrubs  and  trees. 

PLANT-CANE,  in  the  West  Indies,  sugar 
canes  of  the  first  growth,  in  distinction  from 
the  ratoons,  or  sprouts  from  the  roots  of 
canes  which  have  been  cut. 

PLANTER,  a  proprietor  and  cultivator 
of  ground  in  the  West  Indies  and  southern 
states  of  America. 

FLASH,  the  branch  of  a  tree  partly  cut 

or  lopped  and  bound  to  other  branches. 

Plashing,  bending  the  boughs  of  hedges  and 
interweaving  them,  so  as  to  thicken  them. 

PLASTER,  in  medicine,  an  external  ap- 

{dication  to  the  body,  spread  on  linen  or 
eather. Plaster,  in  masonry,  a  composi- 
tion of  lime,  water,  and  sand,  well  mixed 
into  a  kind  of  paste  and  used  for  coating 
walls  and  partitions  of  houses,  which  when 
dry  becomes  hard,  but  still  retains  the  name 
of  plaster. Plaster  of  Paris,  a  prepara- 
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tion  of  several  species  of  gypsum  dag  near 
Montmartre,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  from  which  city  it  takes  its  name. 
The  use  of  this  substance,  in  imitating 

works  of  sculpture,  is  well  known. In 

popular  language,  this  name  is  applied  im- 
properly to  plaster-stone  or  to  any  species 
of  gypsum. 

PLASTIC  ART,  a  branch  of  sculpture, 
being  the  art  of  forming  figures  of  men  and 

animals  in  plaster,  clay,  &c. The  word 

plastic  signifies  having  power  to  give  form 
or  fashion  to  a  mass  of  matter;  as,  the 
plastic  hand  of  the  Creator,  &c. 

PLATE,  vessels  or  utensils  of  gold  or  sil- 
ver; from  the  Spanish  word  plata,  signify- 
ing "  silver;"  but  which  application  of  the 
word  seems  itself  to  be  derived  from  the 

Itractice  of  forming  silver  into  fiat  or  shal- 
ow  articles  for  the  table;  though  any  sil- 
ver vessel  or  wrought  ornament  in  silver  is 

denominated  plate. Plate  armour,  that 

kind  which  is  composed  of  broad  pieces, 
and  thus  distinguished  from  mail  armour. 

PLATFORM,  in  architecture,  a  row  of 
beams  which  support  the  timber-work  of  a 
roof;  also  any  erection  consisting  of  boards 
raised  above  the  ground  for  an  exhibition 
or  any  other  temporary  purpose. Plat- 
form, in  the  military  art,  an  elevation  of 
earth  on  which  cannon  are  mounted  to  fire 

on  an  enemy. Platform,  in  a  ship  of  war, 

a  place  on  the  lower  deck ;  the  orlop.— 
Plats  of  a  skip,  flat  ropes  made  of  rope  yarn, 
and  weaved  one  over  the  other ;  they  serve 
to  save  the  cable  from  galling  in  the  hawse, 
or  to  wind  about  the  flukes  of  the  anchors 
to  save  the  pennant  of  the  fore-sheet  from 
rubbing  them. 

PLATIC  AS'PECT,  in  astrology,  a  ray 
cast  from  one  planet  to  another,  not  ex- 
actly, but  within  the  orb  of  its  own  light. 

PLATING,  the  art  or  operation  of  cover- 
ing baser  metals  with  a  thin  plate  of  silver ; 
constituting  what  is  termed  plated  goods, 
or  the  plated  manufacture.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  a  spur-maker,  not 
for  show,  but  a  purpose  of  real  utility.  The 
more  elegant  spurs  were  used  to  be  made  of 
solid  silver,  and  from  the  flexibility  of  that 
metal  they  were  liable  to  be  bent  by  the 
slightest  accident.  To  remedy  this  defect, 
the  workman  alluded  to,  who  resided  at  Bir- 
mingham, contrived  to  make  a  pair  of  spurs 
hollow,  and  to  fill  the  space  with  a  slender 
rod  of  steel  or  iron.  Findiug  this  a  great 
improvement,  and  being  desirous  to  add 
cheapness  to  utility,  he  contrived  to  make 
the  hollow  larger,  and  of  course  the  iron 
thicker,  till  at  length  he  discovered  the 
means  of  coating  an  iron  spur  with  silver, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  equally  ele- 
gant with  those  which  were  made  wholly  of 
that  metal.  The  invention  was  quickly  ap- 
plied to  other  purposes;  and  numberless 
vessels  have  now  the  strength  and  cheap- 
ness of  copper  or  iron,  with  the  appearance 

of  silver. The  old  method  of  plating  was 

by  dissolving  mercury  in  nitrous  acid,  dip- 
ping the  copper,  and  depending  on  the  affi- 
nity of  the  metals,  by  which  a  very  slight 
article  was  produced.    But  at  Sheffield  and 


Birmingham,  all  plate  is  now  produced  by 
rolling  ingots  of  copper  and  silver  together. 
About  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
of  silver  is  united  by  heat  to  an  inch  of 
copper  in  ingots  about  the  size  of  a  brick. 
It  is  then  flattened  by  steel  rollers  worked  by 
an  eighty-horse  power  engine.  The  greater 
malleability  of  the  silver  occasions  it  to 
spread  equally  with  the  copper  into  a 
sheet  of  any  required  thickness,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  article  for  which 
it  is  wanted.  Plated  metal,  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  thick,  is  thus  rolled  by  the 
hand  into  ten  times  the  surface,  the  sQrer 
spreading  equally;  and  the  plating  would 
be  perfect  if  the  rolling  had  reduced  it  to 
the  thinness  of  silver  paper  I  This  mode 
of  plating  secures  to  modern  plate  a  dura- 
bility not  possessed  by  any  plate  silvered  by 
immersion.  Hence  plated  goods  are  now 
in  universal  request,  and,  if  nrirlv  used,  ore 
nearly  as  durable  as  stiver  itself;  particu- 
larly since  the  introduction  of  silver  edges 
instead  of  plated  ones,  which  must  be  con- 
sidered the  greatest  improvement  that  has 
taken  place  m  this  branch  of  manufacture. 
PLATINUM,  or  PLATI7JA,  a  metal 
found  in  the  mines  of  Peru,  and  unknown 
in  England  before  the  year  1741.  In  beauty, 
scarcity,  ductility,  and  indestructibility,  it 
is  considered  as  not  inferior  to  gold  and 
silver,  and  in  other  qualities  far  their  supe- 
rior. When  pure,  it  is  of  a  grayish- white 
colour,  like  silver,  or  more  like  polished 
steel.  It  is  harder  than  iron,  undergoes  no 
alteration  from  the  action  of  air,  and  resists 
the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies.  Its  ore 
contains  palladium,  iridium,  osmium,  and 
rhodium,  besides  iron  and  chromium.  It 
is  melted  with  difficulty,  but  drawn  into 
very  fine  wire. 

PLATONIC,  pertaining  to  Plato,  his 
school,  philosophy,  opinions,  &c.  Thus  Pla- 
tonic lore  denotes  a  pure  spiritual  affection, 
for  which  Plato  was  a  great  advocate,  sub- 
sisting between  the  different  sexes,  unmixed 
with  carnal  affections,  and  regarding  no 
other  object  but  the  mind  ana  its  excel- 
lencies. It  is  also  sometimes  understood 
as  a  sincere  disinterested  friendship  sub- 
sisting between  persons  of  the  same  sex, 
abstracted  from  any  selfish  views,  and  re- 
garding no  other  object  than  the  individual 

so  esteemed. Platonic  year,  or  the  great 

year,  a  period  of  time  determined  by  the 
revolution  of  the  equinoxes,  or  the  space  of 
time  in  which  the  stars  and  constellations 
return  to  their  former  places  in  respect  to 
the  equinoxes.  This  revolution,  which  is 
calculated  by  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, is  accomplished  in  about  25,000 
years.     [See  Philosophy.] 

PLATONIST,  one  that  adheres  to  the 
philosophy  of  Plato. 

PLATOON',  in  the  military  art,  a  small 
square  body  of  forty  or  fifty  musketeers, 
drawn  out  of  a  battalion  of  foot,  and  placed 
between  the  squadrons  of  horse  to  sustain 
them ;  or  a  small  body  acting  together,  but 
separate  from  the  mam  body ;  as,  to  fire  by 
platoons. 

PLAT-YPUS,  in  zoology,  a  quadruped  in 
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New  Holland,  whose  Jaws  are  elongated 
into  the  ihape  of  a  duck's  bill.  The  body 
is  covered  with  thick  hair,  and  the  feet  are 
webbed. 

PLATYS'MA,  in  anatomy,  a  thin  muscle 
on  the  side  of  the  neck  that  assists  in  draw- 
ing the  skin  of  the  cheek  downwards. 

PLAY.    [SeeDaAMA.l 

PLEA*  in  law,  that  which  is  alleged  by 
a  party  for  himself  in  court,  in  a  cause  there 
depending;  but  in  a  more  limited  sense,  the 
defendant's  answer  to  the  plaintiff's  decla- 
ration and  demand.  That  which  the  plain- 
tiff alleges  in  his  declaration  is  answered  and 
repelled,  or  justified  by  the  defendant's  plea. 
Pleas  are  usually  divided  into  those  of  the 
crown  and'  common  pleas.  Pleas  of  the 
crown  are  all  suits  in  the  king's  [queen's] 
name,  or  in  the  name  of  the  attorney-general 
on  his  [her]  behalf.  Common  pleas  are  such 
suits  as  are  carried  on  between  subjects  in 
civil  cases. 

PLEADING,  in  law,  a  speech  delivered 
at  the  bar  in  defence  of  a  cause:  but,  in  a 
stricter  sense,  pleading*  are  all  th^  alle- 
gations of  the  parties  to  a  suit,  made  after 
the  declaration,  till  the  issue  is  joined.  In 
this  sense  they  express  whatever  is  con- 
tained in  the  bar,  replication,  rejoinder,  &c. 
till  the  question  is  brought  to  issue,  that  is,  to 

rest  on  a  single  point. Pleading,  amongst 

the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  limited  as  to 
its  duration,  by  a  clepsydra  or  hour-glass  of 
water;  and  to  see  that  the  orators  had 
justice  done  them,  in  this  respect,  an  officer 
was  appointed  to  distribute  the  proper 
quantity  of  water  to  each. 

PLEASURE,  the  gratification  of  the 
senses  or  of  the  mind;  agreeable  excite- 
ments in  a  state  of  health,  contentment, 
and  self-satisfaction,  not  of  those  kinds 
which  produce  exhaustion  and  disease,  but 
of  which  the  stock  is  inexhaustible,  as  those 
of  the  mind,  of  friendship,  benevolence, 
doing  good  to  others.  Pleasure  and  pain 
seem  to  be  the  means  made  use  of  by  nature 
to  direct  us  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness ; 
since  pleasure  is  annexed  to  whatever  con- 
tributes thereto,  and  pain  is  the  companion 
of  what  tends  to  our  ruin.  Hence  it  is, 
that  the  pleasures  of  a  child,  a  youth,  a 
grown  person,  and  an  old  roan  all  vary,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  things  required  by 
nature  in  each  state,  whether  simply  for  the 
preservation  of  the  individual,  or  for  that 
and  propagation  jointly. 

PLEBEIAN,  one  of  the  common  people, 
or  a  person  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society. 
Amongst  the  Romans,  that  part  of  the  po- 
pulace which  was  distinguished  from  the 
senatorian  and  equestrian  order.  The  ple- 
beians at  first  were  employed  in  cultivating 
the  lands,  and  the  exercise  of  trades  and 
mechanical  professions;  but  in  time  they 
broke  through  this  illiberal  restraint,  and 
claimed  a  participation  with  the  other  or- 
ders in  places  of  trust,  dignity,  and  emolu- 
ment. The  power  of  the  plcbians,  from  the 
first  appointment  of  tribunes,  in  the  year 
of  the  city  260,  gradually  increased,  till  it 
became  an  overmatch  for  that  of  the 
senate. 


PLEDGE,  something  left  in  pawn ;  that 
which  is  deposited  with  another  as  security 
for  the  repayment  of  money  borrowed,  or 
for  the  performance  of  some  agreement  or  I 

obligation. In  law,  bail;  surety  given  for 

the  prosecution  of  a  suit,  or  for  the  appear- 
ance of  a  defendant,  or  for  restoring  goods 

taken   in   distress    and    replevied. To 

pledge,  in  drinking,  is  to  warrant  a  person 
that  he  shall  receive  no  harm  while  drink- 
ing, or  from  the  draught ;  a  practice  which 
originated  with  our  ancestors  in  their  rude 
state,  and  which  was  intended  to  assure 
the  person  that  he  would  not  be  stabbed 
while  drinking,  or  poisoned  by  the  liquor. 
Notwithstanding  the  reason  has  long  since 
ceased,  the  custom  still  coutinues— a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  force  of  habit. 

PLEDGET,  in  surgery, a  small  flat  tent 
of  lint,  laid  over  a  wouud  to  imbibe  the  mat- 
ter discharged  and  keep  the  wound  clean. 

PLE'IADS.or  PLEIADES,  in  astronomy, 
a  cluster  or  assemblage  of  seven  stars  in 
the  constellation  Taurus.  They  were  called 
by  the  Latins  vergili*,  from  ver,  spring, 
because  of  their  rising  about  the  vernal 
equinox. 

PLENIPOTENTIARY,  a  person  in- 
vested with  full  power  to  transact  any  bu- 
siness; generally,  an  ambassador  from  a 
prince,  invested  with  full  power  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  or  conclude  peace  with  another 
prince  or  state. 

PLE'NUM,  in  physics,  a  term  denoting 
that  every  part  of  space  or  extension  is  full 
of  matter,  as  is  maintained  by  the  Carte- 
sians. Those  philosophers  who  do  not  ad- 
mit the  idea  of  a  vacuum  are  called  plenitte. 

PLEONASM,  in  rhetoric,  a  form  of  ex- 
pression in  which  more  words  are  used  than 
are  necessary ;  a  redundancy  of  words,  used, 
though  improperly,  in  order  to  express  a 
thought  with  the  greater  energy  or  perspi- 
cuity ;  such  as, "  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes." 

PLE'ONASTE.  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  the  spindle  ruby ;  so  called  from  its  four 
facets,  sometimes  found  on  each  solid  an- 
gle of  the  octahedron. 

PLETH'ORA,  in  medicine,  excess  of 
blood,  or  the  state  of  the  vessels  of  the 
human  body  when  they  are  too  full  or 
overloaded  with  fluids. 

PLETH'RON,  or  PLETH'RUM,  in  Gre- 
cian antiquity,  a  square  measure,  the  exact 
contents  of  which  are  not  certainly  known. 
Some  suppose  it  to  correspond  with  the 
Roman  juger,  or  240  feet ;  others  say  it  was 
the  square  of  a  hundred  cubits. 

PLEU'RA,  in  anatomy,  a  double  mem- 
brane which  covers  all  the  internal  cavity 
of  the  thorax. 

PLEURI'TIS,  or  PLEURISY,  in  medi- 
cine, an  inflammation  of  the  pleura  or  mem- 
brane that  covers  the  inside  of  the  thorax. 
It  is  accompanied  with  fever,  pain,  difficult 
respiration  and  cough. 

PLEURONEC'TES.  in    ichthyology,    a 
genus  of  fishes  of  the  Thoracic  order ;  com- 
prehending those  that  are  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  flat-fish.    They  swim  con- 
:  stantly  obliquely,  dwell  at  the  bottom  of 
i  the  water,  because  they  have  no  air-bladder, 
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and  frequently  bury  themselves  in  the  sand. 
The  plaice,  flounder,  sole,  turbot,  and  dab, 
are  tne  principal  species. 

PLEUROPNEUMONIA,  in  medicine, 
a  mixture  of  pleurisy  and  peripneumony. 

PLEUEORTHOPNjB'A,  in  medicine,  a 
kind  of  pleurisy,  or  disease  in  the  side,  in 
which  the  patient  cannot  breathe  unless 
he  keeps  his  body  in  an  upright  posture. 

PLEX'US,  in  anatomy,  any  union  of  ves- 
sels, nerves,  or  fibres,  in  the  form  of  net- 
work. ,   . 

PLICA  POLON'ICA,  a  disease  of  the 
hair,  peculiar  to  Poland  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  In  this  disease  the  hair  of 
the  head  is  matted  or  clotted  by  means  of 
an  acrid  humour  which  exudes  from  the 
hair. 

PLINTH,  in  architecture,  a  flat  square 
member  in  the  form  of  a  brick.  It  is  used 
as  the  foundation  of  columns,  being  the  flat 
square  table  under  the  moulding  of  the 
base  and  pedestal  at  the  bottom  of  the  or- 
der.  Plinth  of  a  wall,  two  or  three  rows 

of  bricks  advanced  from  the  wall  in  form  of 
a  platband ;  and  in  general,  any  flat  high 
moulding  that  serves  in  a  front  wall  to 
mark  the  floors,  &c. 

PLOT,  any  stratagem  or  plan  of  a  com- 
plicated nature,  adapted  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  some  mischievous  purpose;  as  a 
plot  against  the  government,  or  against  the 

life  of  a  sovereign. Plot,  in  dramatic 

writings,  the  fable  of  a  tragedy  or  comedy, 


but  more  particularly  the  knot  or  intrigue, 
comprising  a  complication  of  incidents 
which  are  ultimately  unfolded. Plot,  in 


surveying,  the  plan  or  draught  of  any  field! 
farm,  &c.  surveyed  with  an  instrument,  and 
laid  down  in  the  proper  figure  and  dimen- 
sions. 

PLOUGH,  in  agriculture,  an  important 
implement  for  turning  over  the  exhausted 
soil  and  turning  up  the  fresh  and  fertile 

5 arts,  so  contrived  as  to  save  the  labour  of 
igging.  They  are  of  various  constructions, 
according  to  the  soil,  and  are  generally 
drawn  by  horses,  though  in  some  places  by 
oxen. Steam-plougha.  Certain  opera- 
tions of  the  farm,  such  as  thrashing,  chaff- 
cutting,  &c,  which  could  be  performeduy 
fixed  power,  have  partially  occupied  the 
attention  of  mechanics,  and  suitable  ma- 
chinery driven  by  water,  wind,  or  small 
steam-engines,  has  to  some  extent  been 
advantageously  used  for  such  purposes. 
But  the  idea  of  a  farm  to  be  altogether  cul- 
tivated by  steam,  in  lieu  of  animal  power, 
has  hitherto  been  treated  as  visionary  and 
absurd,  except  by  a  few  individuals,  and 
one  or  two  agricultural  societies,  who  have 
enforced,  in  their  publications,  the  practi- 
cability and  importance  of  applying  steam 
to  effect  the  more  laborious  operations  of 
agriculture.  It  appears,  however,  that  Mr. 
Heathcoat,  the  ingenious  and  well  known 
inventor  of  the  lace  machinery,  has  the 
merit  of  having  conceived  and  planned  this 
additional  and  remarkable  contribution  to 
science.  The  invention,  after  years  of  costly 
experiment,  has  been  matured  and  perfected 
through  the  enterprising  liberality  of  Mr. 


Heathcoat,  assisted  by  the  mechanical  in- 

fenuity  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  Joaan 
arkee,  civil  engineer,  whom  he  selected  u> 
carry  his  designs  into  effect.  The  first 
machine  has  been  constructed  expressly  for 
the  cultivation  of  bogs,  and  has  been  prac- 
tically and  successfully  worked  in  Lanca- 
shire, on  Bed  Moss,  near  Bolton-le-Moors. 
At  a  late  experimental  trial  of  the  steam- 
ploughs,  as  the  public  prints  inform  us, 
"  two  ploughs  of  different  construction  were 
put  in  action,  to  the  admiration  of  the  spec- 
tators ;  particularly  the  one  last  invented, 
which  is  double-acting,  or  made  with  two 
shares  in  the  same  plane,  so  that  it  returns 
at  the  end  of  a  '  bout,'  taking  a  new  furrow 
without  loss  of  time.  The  perfect  mechan- 
ism of  this  plough— the  action  of  the  work- 
ing coulters  and  under-cutting  knives, 
which  divide  every  opposing  fibre  of  the 
moss— the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  furrow 
turned  over— the  application  of  a  new  and 
admirable  means  of  traction,  instead  of 
chains  or  ropes— together  with  the  facility 
with  which  the  machine  is  managed,  and 
the  power  applied  to  the  plough,  especially 
interested  and  surprised  all  present.  The 
speed  at  which  the  plough  travelled  was 
2%  miles  per  hour,  turning  furrows  18 
inches  broad  by  9  inches  in  depth,  and  com- 
pletely reversing  the  surface.  Each  furrow 
of  220  yards  in  length  was  performed  in 
somewhat  less  than  three  minutes,  so  that 
in  a  working  day  of  twelve  hours,  this  sin- 
gle machine  would  with  two  ploughs  turn 
over  ten  acres  of  bog  land  !  The  machine 
which  bears  the  steam-engines  is  itself  lo- 
comotive ;  but  as  the  ploughs  are  moved  at 
right  angles  to  its  line  of  progress,  not 
dragged  after  it,  the  machine  has  to  ad- 
vance only  the  width  of  a  furrow,  vix. 
eighteen  inches,  whilst  the  ploughs  have 
travelled  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  in  other  words, 
the  machine  has  to  be  moved  only  eleven 
yards,  in  the  time  that  the  ploughs  have 
travelled  five-and-a  half  miles,  and  turned 
over  a  statute  acre  of  land.  This  is,  in 
truth,  the  prime  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  invention ;  and  which  seems  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  economical  application  of 
steam  to  husbandry;  for  it  is  evident,  that 
were  it  requisite  to  impel  the  machine  with 
a  velocity  equal  to  that  of  the  ploughs,  by 
dragging  them  with  it,  a  great  proportion 
of  the  power  of  the  engines  would  be  use- 
lessly expended." That  this  is  no  idle 

theory  may  be  further  learned  from  the  feet 
of  its  being  in  contemplation  to  use  steam- 

! doughs  in  some  of  our  colonies;  as  the 
bllowing  account,  copied  from  a  Glasgow 
paper,  shows:  "Lately  a  trial  was  made  in 
one  of  the  fields  on  the  estate  of  Possil, 
near  Glasgow,  of  the  steam-plough,  in- 
tended for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  lands 
of  British  Guiana.  This  trial  was  com- 
pletely successful,  and  gave  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  numerous  party  who  witnessed 
it.  The  field  was  laid  out  similar  to  those 
in  the  colony,  which  have  canals  on  each 
side  running  parallel  with  one  another.  The 
machinery  consists  of  two  iron  boats,  one 
containing  a  small  high  pressure  steam- 
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engine,  with  a  dram,  round  which  the  end- 
less chain  or  rope  is  coiled,  and  the  other 
a  reversing  pulley,  by  means  of  which  the 
chain  or  rope  is  extended,  and  allowed  to 
work  whichever  way  is  required ;  the  ploughs 
are  attached  to  this  chain,  and  made  to 
work  backwards  and  forwards  with  great 
rapidity  and  accuracy.  Mr.  M'Rae,  whose 
Ions  residence  in  the  colony,  and  great  prac- 
tical experience  of  the  working  of  sugar 
estates,  has  directed  his  attention,  for  a 
considerable  time  past,  to  the  great  and  ab- 
solute necessity  of  employing  some  other 
power  to  supersede  cultivation  by  manual 
labour,  invented  the  Bteam-plough,  which 
was  executed  by  Messrs.  Edington  and  Sons, 
Phoenix  Iron-works." 

Although  we  have  occupied  so  much  of 
our  space  in  the  foregoing  accounts  of  the 
steam-plough,  we  cannot  yet  dismiss  the 
subject;  for  at  the  very  moment  we  are 
putting  this  sheet  to  press,  our  attention  is 
arrested  by  an  article  in  the  "  Literary 
Gazette"  (Aug.  29,  1840)  on  what  is  termed 
the  "  New  Agrarian  System."  It  is  the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  Finkus,  and  applies  to  the 
entire  agriculture  and  cultivation  of  the 
earth  by  means  of  steam  power  1  The  edi- 
tor thus  proceeds :—"  At  the  Colosseum, 
in  the  Regent's  Park,  we  attended  and  wit- 
nessed the  working  of  a  model  of  certain 
machinery,  by  means  of  which  this  ex- 
traordinary revolution  is  proposed  to  be 
brought  about.  It  consists  of  a  stationary 
steam-engine,  which  communicates  by  pipes 
laid  a  few  inches  under  ground,  and  branch- 
ing in  all  the  necessary  directions,  with  the 
machine  for  performing  every  kind  of  hus- 
bandry and  agricultural  labour, — ploughing, 
harrowing,  sowing,  reaping,  draining,  level- 
ling, cutting  down  wood,  &c.  &c.  Mr. 
Piukua  states  his  decided  opinion  that  lo- 
comotive power,  similar  to  that  employed 
on  railroads,  can  never  be  effectively  used 
for  agricultural  purposes ;  and  goes  on  to  say 
that  he  has  invented  and  adopted  '  the  only 
feasible  means  of  using  steam  power  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  easy  practicabi- 
lity of  which  no  one  conversant  with  prac- 
tical science  can  hesitate  to  assent  to;  they 
admit  of  the  use  of  stationary  steam  power, 
or  water  power;  no  other  methods  of  appli- 
cation can  be  so  efficient  or  economical. 
By  these  improved  methods,  detailed  in  the 
enrolled  specifications  of  the  several  pa- 
tents, distant  fields,  comprising  many  square 
miles,  near  to  or  surrounding  a  station,  are 
combined  with  it  through  the  medium  of 
pipes  laid  under  ground,  leading  from  the 
station  and  passing  into  the  fields,  in  such 
proportion  as  that  in  every  square  mile 
there  shall  be  a  half-mile  in  length  of 
mains  or  pipes ;  through  these  the  power  of 
the  stationary  engine  is  transmitted  into  the 
fields  by  an  auxiliary  vacuum  power,  which 
the  mechanical  combinations  of  this  inven- 
tion admit  of  being  taken  up  in  any  parts 
of  such  fields  to  put  in  motion  a  locomo- 
tive engine  of  light  weight  by  vacuum 
power,  which  engine  has  neither  boiler  nor 
furnace.  To  this  engine  various  agricul- 
tural implements  are  from  time  to  time 


appended,  that  perform  all  the  operations 
herein  enumerated.  Thus  one  of  the  most 
effective  philosophical  principles  in  nature 
is  made  available,  through  the  agency  of 
fixed  engines,  to  the  purposes  of  agricul- 
ture.' The  engine  alluded  to  is  propelled 
by  a  hollow,  flexible  tube,  working  round  a 
roller  parallel  to  the  axle,  and  which,  by  a 
slight  check,  may  be  reversed  at  pleasure, 
so  as  to  operate  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  in  any  direction.  The  ploughshares, 
harrows,  hoes,  scythes,  or  whatever  is 
wanted,  are  readily  fixed  to  this  movement, 
and  do  the  hntmrsa  of  mnuy  h^i-ei  and 
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pelleted  I li  prorjimntg  the  rarefaction  of  air 
in— imy,  in  an  extended  numi  lu'rracti  rally 
sealt'ii— muit  urcesnanly  be  ftiUiiwed  bjr  a 
coTTf»pondj  og  force  nt  *  jfiven  iliaiaoce  from 
the  prime  Ms*  at  MMttfat  of  force  when 
ttu.ua  u±>  Hum  iLi  i^*.u,  uad.  iu*uo  io  act 
on  pistons  moving  air-tight  in  cylinders, 
and  exposed  to  the  free  action  of  incum- 
bent atmospheric  pressure.  The  whole 
power  of  the  stationary  engine  is  transmit- 
ted and  taken  up  in  a  given  time  without 
any  loss  iu  the  transmission.  The  only 
mechanical  parts  of  the  locomotive  here 
used  are  those  which,  in  similar  machines, 
sustain  but  little  wear  and  tear,  or  mecha- 
nical disarrangements.  By  it  spade  labour 
may  be  applied  so  rapidly  and  cheaply  as  to 
dispense  with  the  use  of  the  ploughshare 
altogether,  thus  deriving  the  well-known 
benefit  of  spade  labour  in  thoroughly  pul- 
verising and  tilling  the  soil.  For  opening 
trenches  in  the  stiffest  soils  its  power  is 
efficient;  in  bog  or  marshy  lands  it  is 
equally  so ;  and  for  making  tiles  to  effect 
drainage,  or  for  mixing  and  spreading  soils, 
it  is  the  moving  power.  Not  only  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  may  the  value  of  landed 
property  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  appli- 
cation  of  this  invention,  but,  in  those  colo- 
nies where  the  value  of  an  estate  is  esti- 
mated not  so  much  by  the  number  of  acres 
as  by  the  amount  of  labour  which  is  brought 
to  bear  on  lands,  it  will  increase  their  value 
in  a  fourfold  proportion ;  and  a  not  less  im- 
portant object  may,  by  its  introduction,  be 
attained  in  those  colonies  where  slave  labour 
is  mainly  depended  upon.  So  effectually  will 
it  compete  with  such  labour,  and  so  reduce 
its  value,  that,  it  is  hoped,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  any 
yet  suggested,  of  conducing  to  the  annihila- 
tion of  that  iniquitous  system— slave  traffic' 
For  the  present  (says  the  Editor)  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  this  annunciation ; 
for  it  would  lead  us  to  a  very  prolonged  dis- 
cussion to  touch  on  the  mighty  changes 
which  the  adoptiou  of  such  a  mode  of  rais- 
ing produce  must  cause.  The  land  of  Britain, 
estimated  at  3,000,000,000  acres,  of  which 
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40,000,000,  capable  of  feeding  30,000,000  of 
people,  are  as  yet  uncultivated,  offers  an 
immensity  for  experiment.  A  million  of 
horses  might  be  dispensed  with;  the  cost  of 
which  would  be  a  saving  of  80,000,000/.  per 
annum.  In  the  meantime  this  steam  power, 
which  has  done  so  much  for  our  manufac- 
tories (though  applied  to  a  total  value  of 
only  350,000,000/.),  has  never  been  made  to 
serve  the  infinitely  more  important  uses  of 
agriculture.  What  may  come  of  it  as  yet 
we  cannot  foresee ;  but  if  the  plan  can  be 
carried  into  effect  on  a  large  scale,  it  must 
be  prodigious— incalculable !" 

PLOVER,  (plutialit),  in  ornithology, 
the  name  of  several  species  of  birds  of  the 
genus  Charadriut;  as  the  green  plover,  about 
the  size  of  the  common  lapwing;  and  the 
grey  plover,  with  a  black  beak  and  green 
legs,  a  very  beautiful  bird. 

PLUM  (prmnus),  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
fruit  trees,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
varieties,  differing  in  colour,  taste,  size,  and 
form ;  but  the  most  esteemed  of  all  is  the 
green-gage,  or  reine  Claude. 

PLUMB,  PLUMB'-LINE,  or  PLUM'- 
MET,  a  leaden  weight  attached  to  a  string, 
by  which  depths  are  sounded  perpendicu- 
larly, and  perpendiculars  are  taken  by  car- 
S enters,  masons,  Ac.  Sometimes  the  string 
escends  along  a  wooden  ruler,  &c.  raised 
perpendicularly  on  another;  in  which  case 
it  becomes  a  level. 

PLUMBAGO,  GRAPHITE,  or  BLACK- 
LEAD,  a  mineral  consisting  of  carbon  and 
iron,  much  used  in  drawing,  and  for  making 

pencils.    [See  Black-Lb  ad.] Plumbago, 

in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  6  Pen- 
tandria,  order  1  Monogynia.  The  species 
are  perennials. 

PLUMBATA,  in  antiquity,  a  scourge 
used  by  the  Romans,  which  was  so  called 
because  it  was  armed  with  lead. 

PLUM'BI  SUBCARBONAS,  in  che- 
mistry,  subcarbonate  of  lead,  commonly 
called  ceruse  or  white  lead. 

PLUM'BI  SUPERACE'TAS,  in  chemis- 
try, formerly  called  sugar  of  lead  from  its 
sweet  taste.  It  possesses  sedative  and  as- 
tringent qualities  in  a  very  high  degree,  but 


is  not  altogether  harmless. 
PLUM'BUM,  Lead.  [S« 
PLUME,  or  PLUTVIULE,  in  botany,  the 


ascending  scaly  part  of  the  corculum  or 
heart  of  a  seed,  which  rises  and  becomes 
the  stem  or  body.  It  extends  itself  into 
the  cavity  of  the  lobes,  and  is  terminated 
by  a  small  branch  resembling  a  feather, 

from  which  it  derives  its  name. Plume, 

a  set  of  feathers  for  ornament,  particularly 
ostrich  feathers. 

PLUME-AL'UM,  in  mineralogy,  a  kind 
of  asbestos. 

PLU'MIPED,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  that 
has  feathers  on  its  feet. 

PLUM'MING,  among  miners,  the  opera- 
tion  of  finding  by  means  of  a  mine  dial  the 
place  where  to  sink  an  air  shaft,  or  to  bring 
an  adit  to  the  work,  or  to  find  which  way 
the  lode  inclines. 

PLU'MOSE,  something  formed  in  the 
manner  of  feathers,  with  a  stem  and  fibras 


issuing  from  it  on  each  side;  as  the  anten- 
na; of  certain  moths,  butterflies,  &c.^— 
In  botany,  &  plumose  brittle  is  one  that  has 
hairs  growing  on  the  sides  of  the  main 
bristle.  PJMmo*epaj»fw«,ordown,isaflying 
crown  to  some  seeds,  composed  of  feathery 
hairs. 

PLU'RAL,  in  grammar,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  that  number  of  nouns  and  verbs 
which  is  used  when  we  speak  of  more  than 
one;  or  that  which  expresses  a  plurality  or 
number  of  things. 

PLURAL'ITY,  a  number  consisting  of 
two  or  more  of  the  same  kind ;  aa  a  plural- 
try  of  worlds,  &c. Plurality  of  benefice*, 

or  livinge,  is  where  the  same  clergyman 
holds  two  or  more  spiritual  preferments, 
with  cure  of  souls.  In  a  plurality  of  liv- 
ings, the  first,  ip»o  facto,  becomes  void; 
on  which  account,  the  patron  may  pre- 
sent to  it,  provided  the  clerk  be  not  quali- 
fied by  dispensation,  &c.  to  hold  more  lir- 
ings  than  one,  the  law  strictly  enjoining 
residence. 

PLUS,  in  algebra,  a  character  marked 
thus  + ,  used  as  the  sign  of  addition. 

PLUSH,  a  kind  of  shaggy  cloth,  with  a 
velvet  nap  on  one  side,  composed  regu- 
larly of  a  woof  of  a  single  woollen  thread 
and  a  double  warp,  the  one  wool  of  two 
threads  twisted,  the  other  of  goats'  or  ca- 
mels' hair.  There  are  also  some  plushes 
made  entirely  of  worsted,  and  others  wholly 
of  hair. 

PLUTON'IC,  or  PLUTONIAN,  pertain- 
ing to  or  designating  the  theory  of  the  form- 
ation of  rocks  and  mountains  from  fire. 
The  Plutoniats  say  that  the  formation  of 
the  world  in  its  present  state  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  igneous  fusion,  in  opposition  to 
the  Neptunitt*,  who  maintain  that  it  has  a 
watery  origin.     [See  Gbology,  &c] 

PLUVIAM'ETER,  an  instrument  for  as- 
certaining the  quantity  of  water  that  falls 
in  rain  and  snow,  in  any  particular  climate 
or  place. 

PNEUMATICS,  the  science  which  treats 
'  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  elastic  or 
aeriform  fluids :  such  as  their  weight,  den- 
sity, compressibility,  and  elasticity.  The 
air  being  a  heavy  body,  presses  like  other 
fluids,  in  every  direction,  upon  whatever 
is  immersed  in  it,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  depths.  This  pressure  may  be  thus 
shown:— Cover  a  wine  glass,  completely 
filled  with  water  or  wine,  with  a  piece 
of  writing  paper :  then  place  the  palm  of 
the  hand  over  the  paper,  so  as  to  hold  it 
tight  and  accurately  even.  The  glass  may 
then  be  turned  upside  down,  and  the  hand 
removed  without  the  water  running  out. 
The  pressure  of  the  air  upon  the  paper  sus- 
tains the  weight  of  water.  The  air  can  also 
be  compressed  into  a  much  less  space  than 
it  naturally  occupies.  Take  a  pass  tube 
open  only  atone  end :  it  is  of  course  full  of 
air :  plunge  the  open  end  into  a  bowl  of 
water,  and  you  see  the  water  rises  an  inch 
or  so  in  the  tube,  the  air,  therefore,  which 
before  filled  the  whole  length  of  the  tube, 
is  compressed  into  a  smaller  space.  The 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  capable  of  j 
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supporting  about  33  feet  of  water  or  about 
29  or  30  inches  of  quicksilver.  If  a  glass 
tube  upwards  of  thirty-one  inches  long  be 
filled  with  quicksilver  and  have  its  aperture 
immersed  in  a  basin  of  the  same  fluid,  the 
altitude  of  the  mercury  in  it  will  be  found 
to  vary  both  at  different  times  and  in  dif. 
ferent  places.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  is  variable ;  and 
the  above-mentioned  tube  filled  with  quick- 
silver has,  from  its  showing  the  actual 
weight  of  the  atmosphere,  been  called  a 
babombteb.  By  removing  the  pressure 
from  air  it  always  expands,  uor  is  it  known 
to  what  degree  this  expansion  will  reach. 
By  increasing  the  pressure,  it  may  be  con- 
densed into  any  given  space,  however  small, 
nor  has  this  condensation  any  known  limits. 
The  density  of  the  air  is  in  proportion  to 
the  force  that  compresses  it.  In  conse- 
quence of  numerous  investigations  into  the 
mechanical  properties  of  the  air,  which 
were  made  by  experimental  philosophers  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  after  Torri- 
celli  had  clearly  demonstrated  its  pressure, 
not  only  was  the  barometer  invented  (1643), 
but  it  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  pneumatic 
machines,  as  the  air-pump,  air-balloon, 
thermometer,  &c.  [Por  further  informa- 
tion, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles 
Atmosfhbbb,  Aib,  Aib-fcmf,  Babomb- 
tbb,  Fluids,  Gbavity,  &c] 

[From  a  desire  to  ascertain  the  result  of 
certain  aeronautic  experiments  which  were 
much  talked  of  at  the  time  we  commenced 
this  volume,  we  omitted  the  article  "  Abbo- 
btatiojt,"  and  merely  gave  a  definition  of 
the  word  Balloon,  reserving  for  this  place 
whatever  we  might  at  the  time  deem  essen- 
tial or  most  interesting.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  reverting  to  the  art  when  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  narrating  the  trite  accounts 
of  former  adventurers  (whose  imperfect 
knowledge  of  aerial  navigation  when  com- 
pared with  the  practical  and  scientific  data 
obtained  by  the  repeated  ascents  of  Mr. 
Green  takes  from  them  all  their  value), 
we  have  thought  it  advisable  to  confine  our 
attention  to  the  one  grand  aeronautic  ex- 
pedition of  modern  date,  and  to  give  that 
one,  as  it  well  deserves,  without  mutilation 
or  unnecessary  abridgment.  We  hardly 
need  add,  that  it  is  the  far-famed  voyage 
from  London  to  Nassau-Weilburg,  accom- 
plished in  November,  1836,  by  R.  Hollond, 
Esq.,  Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Monck  Mason, 
the  writer  of  the  narrative.") 

"  It  is  not,'*  as  Mr.  M.  observes,  "in  the 
mere  issue,  successful  or  unsuccessful,  that 
the  chief  merit  or  importance  of  such  an 
enterprise  can  alone  be  said  to  consist. 
Designed  with  a  view  to  special  ends,  and 
undertaken  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining and  establishing  the  efficacy  of  cer- 
tain improvements  in  the  art,  from  which 
most  beneficial  results  were,  and  I  am  now 
happy  to  add  are,  most  likely  to  accrue,  it 
becomes  no  less  an  obligation  to  ourselves 
than  to  the  world  in  general,  to  make  them 
partakers  in  the  knowledge  of  whatever  inte- 
resting  or  important  circumstances  either 
accompanied  the  progress  of  our  expedi- 


tion, or  may  Justly  be  expected  to  attend 
the  adoption  of  those  improvements,  the 
merits  of  which  it  was  our  sole  object  in 
the  present  instance  to  confirm.  From  the 
time  of  the  first  discovery  of  the  properties 
and  power  of  the  balloon,  up  to  a  late  period 
(already  a  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury), a  variety  of  obstacles  apparently  in- 
surmountable continued  to  obstruct  the 
progress,  and  paralyse  the  efforts  of  n51  who 
sought  tr»  mnfef  it  otedkjri  So  &*  **»r  of 

huiLinn  wSfl.  and  luanerricnt  to  the  purposes 

Of  I <"e.     Tl«i.' diU'f 'of  iln-.v"  rnuiirdi- 

merits  ecmnislcd  in  the  uncertainly  ami  ei- 
peme  attending  the  prami  of  L»jluium 
trum  the  employment  of  hydrogen  (raj;  the 
dm.  :   r-   BtaagjjMd   iD*?p*r*h]t   from    the 

Eractire  of  the  art;  the  difficulties  nhigh 
hilt-no  hate  baffled  ad  attempt*  lo  aire  a 
direction  to  the  ungovernable  ulhji,  and  the 
impossibility  ahieb  aU  preriuuft  ai-mnanta 
have  experienced  of  realising  in  the  uira 
BUlm-ieiH  Ume  to  ensure  tlic  rtltnimnent  of 
a  buiiickcut  tuBMuiCT.  i'o  inwove  iheoe  ob- 
stacles and  reduce  the  aerial  vehicle  to  a 
more  certain  issue,  a  vast  extent  of  actual 
experience,  united  to  an  intellect  capable  of 
turning  it  to  a  proper  account,  was  abso- 
lutely required;  and  it  would  be  an  act  of 
much  injustice  were  I  not  to  declare,  that 
it  is  to  the  combination  of  both  these  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Charles  Green,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  entire  results  of  all  that  is 
beneficial  in  the  practice,  or  novel  in  the 
theory  of  this,  the  most  delightful  and 
sublime  of  all  sublunary  enjoyments.  It 
was  to  him,  and  to  his  discovery  of  the 
applicability  of  coal  gas  to  the  purposes  of 
inflation,  that  we  owe  the  removal  of  the 
first  of  those  impediments  in  practice, 
which  till  then  had  continued  to  weigh 
down  with  a  leaden  hand  the  efforts  of  the 
most  indefatigable  and  expert,  and  had,  in 
fact,  bid  fair  to  quench  the  incipient  science 
in  its  very  onset.  Up  to  the  period  of  that 
discovery,  the  process  of  inflation  was  one, 
the  expense  of  which  was  only  to  be  equalled 
by  its  uncertainty:  two,  and  sometimes 
even  three  days  of  watchful  anxiety,  have 
been  expended  in  the  vain  endeavours  to 


procure  a  sufficiency  of  hydrogen  to  fill  a 
balloon,  from  which,  on  account  of  its  pecu- 
liar affinities,  it  continued  to  escape  almost 
as  fast  as  it  was  generated:  during  all 
which  time  the  various  casualties  of  wind 
and  weather,  the  inevitable  imperfections 
of  a  vast  and  cumbrous  apparatus,  and, 
above  all,  the  enormous  expense  attending 
this  operation,  were  to  be  incurred  and  en- 
dured, for  the  sole  purpose,  and  with  the 
sole  object,  of  remaining  for  a  few  hours 
helplessly  suspended  in  the  air.  Under 
such  disadvantages  all  prospect  of  advance- 
ment in  the  art  had  speedily  disappeared ; 
and  it  was  only  by  the  timely  intervention 
of  Mr.  Green's  ingenious  application  that 
the  art  itself  was  saved  from  a  premature 
extinction. — Aerostation  had  gone  to  sleep, 
when,  roused  by  this  discovery,  she  awoke 
to  redoubled  efforts,  and  rendered  that,  in 
the  hands  of  the  skilful,  a  profession  and  a 
profit,  which  before  had  ever  been  a  matter 
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of  doubt,  difficulty,  and  distress.*  With 
respect  to  the  next  of  those  impediments, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  might 
have  continued  to  oppose  the  adoption  of 
aerostation  as  an  organ  of  general  utility— 
I  mean  the  danger  usually  considered  as 
consequent  upon  the  exercise  of  the  art — 
much  is  not  required  to  prove  the  fallacy  of 
such  fears:  two  hundred  and  twenty-six 
ascents  [the  number  of  ascents  made  by 
Mr.  Green  up  to  that  time],  undertaken  at 
all  periods  of  the  year,  without  one  disap- 
pointment to  the  public,  and  without  one 
solitary  instance  of  fatal  consequence,  or 
even  of  an  aceident  of  disagreeable  results 
(except  from  the  intervention  of  malice), t 
ought  to  be  a  sufficient  proof  of  how  little 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  in  the  practice 
of  aerostation,  when  under  the  management 
of  a  skilful  leader,  and  with  the  aid  of  those 
improvements  to  which  his  experience  has 
given  rise.  It  is  not  from  the  bungling 
efforts  of  unqualified  persons  that  any  judg* 
ment  should  be  formed  on  this  or  other 
matters  of  practical  detail;  and  where  that 
skill  is  present,  without  which  no  one  has  a 
right  to  expect  success,  and  those  precau- 
tions have  been  observed  which  experience 
has  shown  to  be  requisite,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  the  practice  of  aerostation  is  as 
devoid  of  extraordinary  danger  as  that  of 
any  other  mode  of  conveyance  hitherto 
adopted.  Great,  however,  as  are  the  merits 
of  Mr.  Green's  previous  discoveries,  they 
may  be  said  to  yield  in  importance  to  that 
whereby  he  has  succeeded  in  enabling  the 
aeronaut  to  maintain  the  power  of  his  bal- 
loon undiminished  during  the  continuance 

*  Independent  of  the  diminution  of  ex- 
pense and  risk,  from  the  employment  of 
coal-gas  in  preference  to  hydrogen,  for  the 
purpose  of  inflation,  there  are  other  advan- 
tages of  great  importance,  one  of  which 
merits  special  notice :  I  allude  to  the  supe- 
rior facility  with  which  the  latter  is  retained 
in  the  balloon,  owing  to  the  greater  sub- 
tilty  of  the  particles  of  hydrogen,  and  the 
strong  affinity  which  they  exhibit  for  those 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  In  a  bal- 
loon, sufficiently  perfect  to  retain  its  con- 
tents of  coal-gas  unaltered  in  quality  or 
amount  for  the  space  of  six  months,  an 
equal  quantity  of  hydrogen  could  not  be 
main  tamed  in  equal  purity  for  an  equal 
number  of  weeks. 

tThe  "intervention  of  malice"  here 
alluded  to  occurred  some  years  before  at 
Cheltenham,  when  some  ill-disposed  person 
contrived  to  sever  the  ropes  of  the  car  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  perceived  before 
the  balloon  had  reached  a  considerable 
elevation,  whereby  Mr.  Green  and  bis  com- 
panion, Mr.  Griffiths,  were  precipitated  to 
the  ground,  and  very  narrowly  escaped  de- 
struction. To  this  we  may  add,  that  Mr. 
Green's  trip,  in  company  with  Mr.  Mac- 
donuell,  from  Cremorne  House,  Chelsea, 
on  the  10th  of  August,  1840,  had  well  nigh 
proved  fatal  to  both,  the  violence  of  the 
wind  having  rendered  their  descent  in  the  j 
highest  degree  perilous. 


of  the  most  protracted  voyage  it  could  ever 
be  required  to  perform4    In  order  fully  to 
comprehend  the  value  of  this  discovery, 
which  more  immediately  formed  the  object 
of  our  late  enterprise,  it  is  necessary  that 
some  idea  should  be  had  of  the  difficulties 
it  was  intended  to  obviate,   and  of    the 
effects  they  were   calculated  to   produce 
upon  the  further  progress  of  aerostation, 
when  a  balloon  ascends  to  navigate  the 
atmosphere,   independent   of  the  loss  of 
power  occasioned  by  its  own  imperfections, 
an  incessant  weight  of  its  resources  in  gas 
and  ballast  becomes  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  its  situation.    No  sooner  has  it 
quitted  the  earth  than  it  is  immediately 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  variety  of 
circumstances  tending  to  create  a  difference 
in  its  weight;  augmenting  or  diminishing, 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  power  by  the  means 
of  which  it  is  supported.    The  deposition 
or  evaporation  of  humidity  to  the  extent,  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  of  several  hundred- 
weight ;  the  alternate  heating  and  cooling 
of  its  gaseous  contents  by  the  remotion  or 
interposition  of  clouds  between  the  object 
itself  and  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays, 
with  a  variety  of  other  more  secret,  though 
not  less  powerful  agencies,  all  so  combine 
to  destroy  the  equilibrium  which  it  is  the 
main  object  of  the  aeronaut  to  preserve, 
that  scarcely  a  moment   passes  without 
some  call  for  his  interposition,  either  to 
eheck  the  descent  of  the  balloon  by  the 
rejection  of  ballast,  or  to  control  its  ascent 
by  the  proportionate  discharge  of  gas;  a 
process  oy  which,  it  is  unnecessary  to  ob- 
serve, the  whole  power  of  the  balloon,  how- 
ever great  its  dimensions,  must  in  time  be 
exhausted,  and  sooner  or  later  terminate  its 
career  by  succumbing  to  the  laws  of  terres- 
trial gravitation.  By  the  simple  contrivance 
of  a  rope  of  the  requisite  magnitude  and 
extent,  trailing  on  the  ground  beneath  (and 
if  over  the  sea,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
liquid  ballast  contained  in  vessels  floating 
on  its  surface),  have  all  these  difficulties 
been  overcome,  and  all  the  features  of  the 
art   completely  and   effectually   reversed. 
Harnessed  to  the  earth  or  ocean,  by  a  power 
too  great  for  her  to  resist,  it  is  in  vain  the 
balloon  endeavours  to  change  the  level  of 
her  onward  course ;  every  foot  she  would 
have  beeri  otherwise  compelled  to  add  to 
her  elevation  now  only  adds  to  her  weight, 
by  her  endeavours  to  abstract  from  the 
earth  a  further  portion  of  that  rope  which 
is  dependent  upon  its  surface ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  every  foot  she  would  have  been 
incUned  to  descend,  bad  she  been  at  liberty 
as  heretofore,  now  only  abstracts  from  the 
weight   which   draws   her  downward,  by 
throwing  on  the  earth  the  labour  of  sup- 
porting an  additional  portion  of  the  guide* 
rope,  which  she  would  otherwise  have  had 

t  Mr.  Green  has  since  (1840)  given  notice 
of  his  intention,  at  no  distant  day,  of  cross- 
ing from  the  American  continent  to  Earope, 
and,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  prevalent 
westerly  winds  at  certain  seasons,  confi 
dently  predicts 
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to  sustain  without  relief.  Limited  to  one 
unalterable  plane,  all  the  fluctuations  above 
mentioned,  whereby  her  irreparable  stock  of 
power  became  subjected  to  incessant  waste, 
hare  thus  completely  been  avoided,  and 
not  only  her  ascensive  force  maintained  in 
its  fall  vigour  throughout  a  period  deter- 
minable solely  by  her  own  imperfections, 
but  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, over  the  boundless  ocean,  without 
a  landmark  in  the  densest  fog,  and  through- 
out the  darkest  night  the  exact  direction  of 
her  course,  as  well  as  the  very  rate  of  her 

Erogress  determined  with  the  utmost  faci- 
ty,  and  most  infallible  results.  The  main 
feature  however  in  this  discovery,  is  the 
altered  aspect  under  which  it  enables  the 
aeronaut  to  regard  the  perils  of  the  sea, 
and  the  consequent  extension  it  bestows 
upon  the  hitherto  limited  sphere  of  his 
relations.  The  ocean,  now  no  longer  the 
dreaded  enemy  of  the  aerial  voyager,  be- 
comes at  once  his  greatest  friend ;  and  in- 
stead of  opposing  bis  progress,  offers  him 
advantages  more  certain  and  efficacious 
than  even  the  earth  itself,  with  all  its  pre- 
sumed security,  is  calculated  to  contribute. 
Such  then  was  the  actual  state  of  aerosta- 
tion when  Mr.  Robert  Hollond,  a  gentleman 
who  had  long  cultivated  a  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  art,  resolved  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  a  full  display,  and  une- 
quivocal determination  of  the  merits  of 
these  discoveries,  by  undertaking  at  his 
own  expense  to  fit  out  an  expedition,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Green  (in  which  he 
was  so  kind  as  to  include  me),  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  with  the  intention  of  starting 
from  London  and  proceeding  (in  whatever 
direction  the  winds  at  that  time  prevailing 
might  happen  to  convey  us),  to  such  a  dis- 
tance as  would  suffice  to  answer  the  ends 
for  which  the  voyage  was  especially  design- 
ed. Accordingly  the  proprietors,  Messrs. 
Gye  and  Hughes,  having  kindly  conceded 
the  use  of  the  great  Yauxhall  Balloon,  and 
of  their  premises,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
ascent ;  after  several  unavoidable  delays, 
occasioned  chiefly  by  the  weather,  the  day 
of  departure  was  fixed  for  Monday,  Nov. 
7th,  1836,  and  the  process  of  inflation 
having  been  commenced  at  an  early  hour, 
everything  was  got  ready  for  starting  by 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day.  The  appearance  which  the  balloon 
exhibited  previous  to  the  ascent,  was  no 
less  interesting  than  strange.  Provisions, 
which  had  been  calculated  for  a  fortnight's 
consumption  in  case  of  emergency ;  ballast 
to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  a  ton  in  weight, 
disposed  in  bags  of  different  sizes,  duly 
registered  and  marked,  together  with  an 
unusual  supply  of  cordage,  implements, 
,  and  other  accessories  to  an  aerial  excursion, 
occupied  the  bottom  of  the  car ;  while  all 
around  the  hoop  and  elsewhere  appended, 
hung  cloaks,  carpet-bags,  barrels  of  wood 
andcopper,  coffee-warmer,  barometers,  tele- 
scopes, lamps,  wine  jars  and  spirit  flasks, 
with  many  other  articles,  designed  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  a  voyage  to  regions  where, 
once  forgotten,   nothing  could  be  again 


supplied.  Among  the  other  matters  with 
which  we  had  taken  the  precaution  to  pro- 
vide ourselves,  were  passports  directed  to 
all  parts  of  the  continent,  specifying  the 
peculiar  nature  of  our  voyage,  and  entitling 
us  to  exemption  from  the  usual  formalities 
of  office.  Thus  prepared,  and  duly  accou- 
tred, at  half-past  one  o'clock  the  balloon 
was  dismissed  from  the  ground,  and  rising 
gently  under  the  influence  of  a  moderate 
breexe,  bore  speedily  away  towards  the 
south-east,  traversing:  in  her  course  the 
cultivated  plains  of  Kent,  and  passing  in 
succession  nearly  over  the  towns  of  Eltham, 
Bromley,  Footscray,  and  others,  whose  va- 
riegated outlines  beautifully  diversified  the 
rich  landscape  that  lay  beneath  us.  The 
weather  was  uncommonly  fine  for  the  time 
of  year;  a  few  light  clouds  alone  floated  in 
the  sky,  and  at  least  as  useful  as  orna- 
mental, served  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
different  currents  at  different  altitudes:  an 
information  of  which,  it  will  be  seen  here- 
after, we  were  enabled  to  avail  ourselves 
with  much  effect.  Continuing  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  at  forty- eight  minutes 
past  two  we  crossed  the  Medway,  at  the 
distance  of  about  six  miles  to  the  west  of 
Rochester,  and  in  little  more  than  an  honr 
after  were  in  sight  of  the  city  of  Canterbury, 
the  lofty  towers  of  its  cathedral  bearing 
distant  about  two  miles,  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection. In  a  few  minutes  after  we  obtain- 
ed our  first  view  of  the  sea,  brightening 
under  the  last  rays  of  a  setting  sun,  and 
occupyiug  the  extreme  verge  of  the  horixon, 
in  the  direction  in  which  we  were  now 
rapidly  advancing.  It  was  at  this  period  of 
our  voyage  that  the  first  opportunity  oc- 
curred of  showing  how  far  it  was  possible 
for  the  skilful  and  experienced  aeronaut  to 
influence  the  course  of  his  aerial  vessel,  by 
availing  himself  of  the  advantages  which 
circumstances  frequently  place  at  his  dis- 
posal. Shortly  after  we  had  lost  sight  of 
the  city  of  Canterbury  a  considerable  devia- 
tion appeared  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
direction  of  our  route.  Instead  of  pursuing 
our  former  line  of  south  by  east,  which  was 
that  of  the  upper  current,  by  means  of 
which  we  had  hitherto  advanced,  it  became 
apparent  that  we  were  now  rapidly  bearing 
away  upon  one  which  tended  considerably 
to  the  northward,  and  which,  had  we  con- 
tinued to  remain  within  the  limits  of  its 
influence,  would  have  shortly  brought  us  to 
sea,  in  the  direction  of  the  North  Foreland. 
As  it  had  all  along  been  an  object  to  pro- 
ceed as  near  to  Paris  as  circumstances 
would  permit,*  we  resolved  to  recover  as 
soou  as  possible  the  advantages  which  a 
superior  current  had  hitherto  afforded  us, 
and  accordingly  rose  to  resume  a  station 

•  The  proprietors  of  the  balloon  having 
contemplated  making  an  ascent  from  Paris, 
and  Mr.  Hollond  having  undertaken  to 
transfer  the  balloon  thither,  it  became  a 
consideration  with  us  not  to  increase  our 
distance  from  that  capital  more  than  was 
consistent  with  the  main  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition. 
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upon  our  previous  level.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  beauty  of  this  manoeuvre,  or  the 
success  with  which  the  balloon  acknow- 
ledged the  influence  of  her  former  associate. 
8r.M-.-l*  li.nl  the  snprTflnrm*  burden  been 
discharged  proportioned  to  the  effect  re- 
quired,*  ben  slowly  the  arose,  and  .weep- 

to  the  duuttLe  impblX!  i»l  U«I  inereaniug 
elcvDti'Mi  und  the  gradual  euan^e,  tif  cur- 
rent f  bruujfhl  us  attMsttltalf  in  0**<  W  all 
those  objects  wliiuli  n  hnd  abortl;  befure 
left  reiirimr.  behind  us,  imd  in  a  fo*  minutes 
plnrcd  1i*  almost  vertically  nver  fhn  castle 
of  Drrtetfi  in  the  csiict  diriH-tmn  nl  eroding 
the  straits  between  that  lown  and  Palais, 
where  it  a  eoufined  with  hi  its  narrowest 
limits.  It  was  forty  right  minute*  past 
four  when  lhe  first  line  uf  wave*  breaking 
on  the  bnacb  appeared  benumb  us,  and  we 
nil  q  hi  be  *aid  to  have  fairly  quitted  the 
shurf  l  of  our  native,  anil,  anil  entered  upon 
tlia  hi  flit  rlu  dreaded  rqglirqi  of  the  at*.  It 
wonlil  L»b  LiupasBshle  not  to  have  beso struck 
w.th  the  graudcur  of  the  prospect  at  ibis 
particular  moment  of  our  voyage ;  the  more 
especially  as  the  approaching  shades  of 
night  rendered  it  a  matter  of  certainty  that 
it  would  be  the  last  in  which  earth  would 
form  a  prominent  feature,  that  we  might 
expect  to  enjoy  for  a  considerable  lapse  of 
time.  Behind  us,  the  whole  line  of  English 
coast,  its  white  cliffs  melting  into  obscurity, 
appeared  sparkliug  with  the  scattered  lights, 
which  every  moment  augmented,  among 
which  the  light-house  at  Dover  formed  a 
conspicuous  feature,  and  for  a  long  time 
served  as  a  beacon  whereby  to  calculate  the 
direction  of  our  course.  On  either  side 
below  us  the  interminable  ocean  spread  its 
complicated  tissue  of  waves  without  inter- 
ruption or  curtailment,  except  what  arose 
from  the  impending  darkness,  and  the  limit- 
ed  extent  of  our  own  perceptions ;  on  the 
opposite  side  a  dense  barrier  of  cloudB 
rising  from  the  ocean  like  a  solid  wall  fan- 
tastically surmounted,  throughout  its  whole 
length,  with  a  gigantic  representation  of 
parapets  and  turrets,  batteries  and  bas- 
tions, and  other  features  of  mural  fortifica- 
tions, appeared  as  if  designed  to  bar  our 
further  progress,  and  completely  obstructed 
all  view  of  the  shores,  towards  which  we 
were  now  rapidly  drawing  nigh.  In  a  few 
minutes  after  we  had  entered  within  its 
dusky  limits,  and  for  a  while  became  in- 
volved in  the  double  obscurity  of  the  sur- 
rounding vapours  and  of  the  gradual  ap- 
proach of  night .  Not  a  soun  d  now  reached 
our  ears;  the  beating  of  the  waves  upon 
the  British  shores  had  already  died  away 
in  silence,  and  from  the  ordinary  effects  of 
terrestrial  agitation  our  present  position 
had  effectually  excluded  us.  In  this  situa- 
tion, we  prepared  to  avail  ourselves  of  those 
contrivances,  the  merits  of  which,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  it  was  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  our  expedition  to  ascertain ;  and 
consequently,  to  provide  against  the  loss  of 

J  tower  by  the  increase  of  weight  proceeding 
rom  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  natu- 
rally to  be  expected  on  the  approach  of 


night,  we  commenced  lowering  the  copper 
vessels  which  we  had  provided  for  the  occa- 
sion. Scarcely,  however,  had  we  completed 
our  design,  and  were  patiently  awaiting  the 
descent  we  had  anticipated,  when  the  faint 
sound  of  the  waver  brrMnr  eri™«-t  the 
shore  again  returned  upon  our  cars,  and 
awakened  our  attenti  on.  The  n  ret  inn  prea- 
sion  which  this  eveut  was  calculated  to 
convey,  was  that  th*  wind  bml  changed, 
and  that  we  were  in  the  net  m  rut  urn*  no;  to 
the  shores  we  had  au  start!}  before  aban- 
doned. A  glance  or  tWO,  however,  served 
to  show  us  the  falla  up  rwion  ; 

the  well-known  light-  nf  Cudai*  *nd  of  the 
neighbouring  shores  v.  en-  atttftftf  glittering' 
beneath  us;  the  bar  hit  of  elnads  which  I 
have  before  mentioned  n*  star  tin  5  up  so 
abruptly  in  our  path,  as  abruptly  termi- 
nated; and  the  wl  or 
France,  variegated  with  lights,  tuid  npe 
with  all  the  nocturnal  signs  of  population, 
burst  at  once  upon  our  view.  We  had,  in 
fact,  crossed  the  sea;  and  in  the  short 
space  of  about  one  hour,  from  the  time  we 
had  quitted  the  shores  of  England,  were 
floating  tranquilly,  though  rapidly,  above 
those  of  our  Gallic  neighbours.  It  waa 
exactly  fifty  minutes  past  five  when  we  had 
thoroughly  completed  this  trajet ;  the  point 
at  which  we  first  crossed  the  French  shore 
bearing  distant  about  two  miles  to  the 
westward  of  the  main  body  of  the  lights  of 
Calais,  our  altitude  at  the  time  being  some- 
what about  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  As  it  was  now  perfectly 
dark  we  lowered  a  Bengal  light,  at  the  end 
of  a  long  cord,  in  order  to  signify  our  pre- 
sence to  the  inhabitants  below;  shortly 
after,  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  the 
beating  of  drums,  but  whether  on  our  ac- 
count, or  merely  in  performance  of  the 
usual  routine  of  military  duty,  we  were  not 
at  the  time  exactly  able  to  determine. 
Before  dismissing  the  sea,  a  word  or  two 
seems  required  to  counteract  a  vague  and 
incorrect  impression  regarding  its  peculiar 
influence  upon  the  buoyancy  of  the  balloon, 
arising  from  the  difficulties  experienced  by 
Messrs.  Blanchard  aud  Jeffries  in  their  pas- 
sage of  the  same  straits  in  the  year  1785, 
and  the  apparently  unaccountable  remotion 
of  their  difficulties  as  soon  as  they  had 
reached  the  opposite  coast .  So  many,  how- 
ever, are  the  circumstances  within  the 
range  of  aeronautical  experience  to  which, 
without  intruding  upon  the  marvellous,  or 
calling  new  affinities  into  existence,  these 
effects  can  be  satisfactorily  attributed,  that 
the  actual  difficulty  lies  in  ascertaining  to 
which  of  them  they  are  most  likely  to  have 
owed  their  origin ;  of  these  the  increase  of 
weight  by  the  deposition  of  humidity  on 
the  surface  of  the  balloon,  occasioned  by 
the  colder  atmosphere  through  which  the 
first  part  of  their  journey  had  to  be  pursued, 
and  the  subsequent  evaporation  of  the  same 
by  the  rise  of  temperature  to  which  they 
necessarily  became  subjected  as  soon  as 
they  came  within  the  calorific  influence  of 
the  land,  is  in  itself  quite  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain the  difference  that  existed  in  the  buoy- 
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ancy  of  the  balloon  daring  the  different 
stages  of  its  progress.  Even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  humidity  whereby  the  actual 
weight  of  the  balloon  could  have  been  in- 
creased, the  mere  diminution  of  tempera- 
ture, by  condensing  its  gaseous  contents ; 
and  tbeir  subsequent  rarefaction  by  the 
altered  temperature  they  were  sure  to  en- 
counter when  they  reached  the  opposite 
coast,  is  more  than  enough  to  account  for 
much  greater  effects  than  even  those  to 
which  it  is  here  intended  to  apply.  As  far 
as  we  were  concerned  certainly  no  such 
uncommon  impression  was  observable,  nor 
did  we  experience  any  diminution  ofascen- 
sive  power  in  our  transit  across  the  sea,  be- 
yond what  we  should  have  expected  under 
similar  circumstances  over  a  similar  extent 
of  land.  The  night  having  now  completely 
closed  in,  and  no  prospect  of  any  assistance 
from  the  moon  to  facilitate  our  researches, 
it  was  only  by  means  of  the  lights  which 
either  singly  or  in  masses  appeared  spread- 
ing in  every  direction,  that  we  could  hope 
to  take  any  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
country  we  were  traversing,  or  form  any 
opinion  of  the  towns  or  villages  which  were 
continually  becoming  subjected  to  our  view. 
The  scene  itself  was  one  which  exceeds 
description.  The  whole  plane  of  the  earth's 
surface,  for  many  and  many  a  league  around, 
as  far  and  farther  than  the  eye  distinctly 
could  embrace,  seemed  absolutely  teeming 
with  the  scattered  fires  of  a  watchful  popu«- 
lation,  and  exhibited  a  starry  spectacle 
below  that  almost  rivalled  in  brilliancy  the 
remoter  lustre  of  the  concave  firmament 
above.  Incessantly  during  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  the  night,  ere  the  vigilant  inha- 
bitants had  finally  retired  to  rest,  large 
sources  of  light,  betokening  the  presence 
of  some  more  extensive  community,  would 
appear  just  looming  above  the  distant  hori- 
zon in  the  direction  in  which  we  were  ad- 
vancing, bearing  at  first  no  faint  resem- 
blance to  the  effect  produced  by  some  vast 
conflagration,  when  seen  from  such  a  dis- 
tance as  to  preclude  the  minute  investiga- 
tion of  its  details.  By  degrees,  as  we  drew 
nigh,  this  confused  mass  of  illumination 
would  appear  to  increase  in  intensity,  ex- 
tending itself  over  a  larger  portion  of  the 
earth,  and  assuming  a  distincter  form  and 
a  more  imposing  appearance,  until  at  length, 
having  attained  a  position  from  whence  we 
could  more  immediately  direct  our  view,  it 
would  gradually  resolve  itself  into  its  parts, 
and  shooting  out  into  streets,  or  spreading 
into  squares,  present  us  with  the  most  per- 
fect model  of  a  town,  diminished  only  in 
Bixe,  according  to  the  elevation  from  which 
we  happened  at  the  time  to  observe  it.  It 
would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  convey  to  the  minds  of  the  uninitiated 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  stupendous  effect 
which  such  an  exhibition,  under  all  its  con- 
comitant peculiarities,  was  calculated  to 
create.  That  we  were,  by  such  a  mode  of 
conveyance,  amid  the  vast  solitude  of  the 
skies,  in  the  dead  of  night,  unknown  and 
unnoticed,  secretly  and  silently  reviewing 
kingdoms,  exploring  territories,  and  sur 


veying  cities,  in  such  rapid  succession  as 
scarcely  to  afford  time  for  criticism  or  con- 
jecture, was  in  itself  a  consideration  suffi- 
cient to  give  sublimity  to  far  less  interest- 
ing scenes  than  those  which  formed  the 
subject  of  our  present  contemplations.  If 
to  this  be  added  the  uncertainty  that  from 
henceforward  began  to  pervade  the  whole 
of  our  course— an  uncertainty  that  every 
moment  increased  as  we  proceeded  deeper 
into  the  shades  of  night,  and  became 
further  removed  from  those  landmarks  to 
which  we  might  have  referred  in  aid  of  our 
conjectures,  clothing  everything  with  the 
dark  mantle  of  mystery,  and  leaving  us  in 
doubt  more  perplexing  even  than  ignorance 
as  to  where  we  were,  whither  we  were  pro- 
ceeding, and  what  were  the  objects  that  so 
much  attracted  our  attention — some  faint 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  peculiarity  of 
our  situation  and  of  the  impressions  to 
which  it  naturally  gave  rise.  In  this  man- 
ner, and  under  the  influence  of  these  sen- 
timents, did  we  traverse  with  rapid  strides 
a  large  and  interesting  portion  of  the  Eu- 
ropean continent,  embracing  within  our 
horizon  an  immense  succession  of  towns 
and  villages,  whereof  those  which  occurred 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  night,  the 
presence  of  their  artificial  illumination 
alone  enabled  as  to  distinguish.  Among 
these  latter,  one  in  particular,  both  from 
its  own  superior  attractions,  the  length  of 
time  it  continued  within  our  view,  and  the 
uninterrupted  prospect  which  our  position 
directly  above  it  enabled  us  to  command, 
captivated  our  attention  and  elicited  con- 
stant expressions  of  mingled  admiration 
and  surprise.  8itnated  in  the  centre  of  a 
district  which  actually  appeared  to  blaze 
with  the  innumerable  fires  wherewith  it 
was  studded  in  every  direction  to  the  full 
extent  of  all  our  visible  horizon,  it  seemed 
to  offer  in  itself,  and  at  one  glance,  an 
epitome  of  all  those  charms  which  we  had 
been  previously  observing  in  detail.  The 
perfect  correctness  with  which  every  line  of 
street  was  marked  out  by  its  particular  line 
of  fires ;  the  forms  and  positions  of  the 
more  important  features  of  the  city,  the 
theatres  and  squares,  the  markets  and  pub- 
lic buildings,  indicated  by  the  presence  of 
the  larger  and  more  irregular  accumulation 
of  lights,  added  to  the  faint  murmur  of  a 
busy  population  still  actively  engaged  in 
the  pursuits  of  pleasure  or  the  avocations 
of  gain,  all  together  combined  to  form  a 
picture  which  for  singularity  and  effect 
certainly  could  never  have  been  before 
conceived.  This  was  the  city  of  Liege, 
remarkable  from  the  extensive  iron- works 
which,  abounding  in  its  neighbourhood, 
occasioned  the  peculiar  appearance  already 
described,  and  at  the  time  led  to  that  con- 
jecture, concerning  its  identity,  the  truth 
of  which  a  subsequent  inquiry  enabled 
us  to  confirm.  This  was  the  last  spectacle 
of  the  kind  which  we  were  destined  to  en- 
joy. Scarcely  had  we  completely  cleared 
the  town  and  the  fiery  region  in  which  it 
was  embosomed,  ere  an  unbroken  obscurity, 
more  profound  than  any  we  had  yet  expe- 
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rienced,  involved  us  in  its  folds,  and  effec- 
tually excluded  every  terrestrial  object  from 
oar  view.  It  was  now  past  midnight,  and 
the  world  and  its  inhabitants  had  finally 
committed  themselves  to  repose.  Every 
light  was  extinguished,  and  every  sound 
hushed  into  silence ;  even  the  cheerful 
tones  of  the  vigilant  watch-dog,  which  had 
frequently  contributed  to  enliven  our  course 
during  the  previous  portion  of  the  night, 
had  now  ceased;  and  darkness  and  tran- 
quillity reigned  paramount  over  the  whole 
adjacent  surface  of  the  globe.  From  this 
period  of  our  voyage  until  the  dawning  of 
the  following  day,  the  record  of  our  adven- 
tures becomes  tinged  with  the  obscurity  of 
night.  The  face  of  nature  completely  ex- 
eluded  from  our  view,  except  when  circum- 
stances occasionally  brought  us  into  nearer 
contact  with  the  earth,  all  our  observations 
during  the  above  period  are  necessarily  con- 
fined to  a  register  of  incidents  and  sensa- 
tions mingled  with  vague  conjectures,  and 
clouded  with  the  mystery  wherewith  dark- 
ness and  uncertainty  were  destined  to  in- 
volve so  large  a  portion  of  the  remainder  of 
our  expedition.  The  moon,  to  which  we 
might  have  looked  up  for  companionship 
and  assistance,  had  she  been  present,  was 
no  where  to  be  seen.  The  sky,  at  all  times 
darker  when  viewed  from  an  elevation  than 
it  appears  to  those  inhabiting  the  lower 
regions  of  earth,  seemed  almost  black  with 
the  intensity  of  night;  while,  by  contrast  no 
doubt,  and  the  remotion  of  intervening  va- 
pours, the  stars,  redoubled  in  their  lustre, 
shone  like  sparks  of  the  whitest  silver  scat- 
tered upon  the  jetty  dome  around  us.  Oc- 
casionally faint  flashes  of  lightning,  pro- 
ceeding chiefly  from  the  northern  he  mis - 
Ehere,  would  for  an  instant  illuminate  the 
orizon,  and  after  disclosing  a  transient 
prospect  of  the  adjacent  country,  suddenly 
subside,  leaving  us  involved  in*  more  than 
our  original  obscurity.  Nothing,  in  fact, 
could  exceed  the  density  of  night  which 
prevailed  during  this  particular  period  of 
the  voyage.  Not  a  single  object  of  terres- 
trial nature  could  anywhere  be  distinguish- 
ed; an  unfathomable  abyss  of  "darkness 
visible"  seemed  to  encompass  us  on  every 
side;  and  as  we  looked  forward  into  its 
black  obscurity  in  the  direction  in  which  we 
were  proceeding,  we  could  scarcely  avoid  the 
impression  that  we  were  cleaving  our  way 
through  an  interminable  mass  of  black  mar- 
ble in  which  we  were  imbedded,  and  which, 
solid  a  few  inches  before  us,  seemed  to 
soften  as  we  approached,  in  order  to  admit 
us  still  farther  within  the  precincts  of  its 
cold  and  dusky  enclosure.  Even  the  lights 
which  at  timjs  we  lowered  from  the  car, 
instead  of  dispelling,  only  tended  to  aug- 
ment the  intensity  of  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness, and  as  they  descended  deeper  into  its 
frozen  bosom,  appeared  absolutely  to  melt 
their  way  onward  by  means  of  the  heat 
which  they  generated  in  their  course.  The 
cold,  during  this  part  of  the  night  especially, 
was  certainly  intense,  as  could  be  perceived 
not  less  from  the  indications  of  the  ther- 
mometer (ranging  variously  from  within  a 


few  degrees  below  to  the  point  of  conge- 
lation), than  from  the  effects  which  it  pro- 
duced upon  the  different  liquors  wherewith 
we  were  provided.  The  water,  coffee,  and, 
of  course,  the  oil  3n  our  several  vessels,  were 
completely  frozen ;  and  it  was  only  by  the 
actual  application  of  the  heat  of  the  lamp 
that  we  were  enabled  to  procure  a  aufii- 
ciency  of  the  latter  to  supply  our  wants 
daring  the  long  term  of  darkness  to  which 
we  were  about  to  be  subjected.  Strange, 
however,  as  it  may  appear,  while  all  around 
bore  such  unequivocal  testimony  to  the 
severity  of  the  cold,  the  effects  produced 
upon  our  persons,  undefended  as  they  were 
by  any  extraordinary  precautions,  were  by 
no  means  commensurate  to  the  cause,  nor 
such  as  even  under  ordinary  circumstances 
we  might  fairly  have  expected  to  encounter. 
The  reason  to  which  may  be  attributed  this 
unusual  exemption  from  the  consequences 
of  a  low  temperature,  is  the  absence  of  all 
current  of  air,  the  natural  result  of  our 
situation,  and  one  of  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  aerial  navigation.  To  this  in- 
tensity of  cold,  preceded  by  a  long  sub- 
jection to  the  action  of  a  humid  atmosphere, 
while  floating  at  a  lower  elevation,  is  like- 
wise to  be  attributed  the  occurrence  of  an 
incident  which,  for  the  impression  it  is 
calculated  to  produce  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  experience  it  for  the  first  time, 
and  in  ignorance  of  its  cause,  merits  par- 
ticularly to  be  noticed.  It  was  about  half- 
past  three  in  the  morning,  when  the  balloon, 
having  gained  a  sudden  accession  of  power, 
owing  to  a  discharge  of  ballast,  which  had 
taken  place  a  few  minutes  before,  while 
navigating  too  near  the  earth  to  be  con- 
sidered perfectly  safe  in  a  country,  with  the 
main  features  of  which  we  were  totally  un- 
acquainted, began  to  rise  with  considerable 
rapidity,  and  ere  we  had  taken  the  custom- 
ary means  to  check  her  ascent,  had  already 
attained  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  twelve 
thousand  feet.  At  this  moment,  while  all 
around  is  impenetrable  darkness  and  still- 
ness, and  darkness  most  profound,  an  un- 
usual explosion  issues  from  the  machine 
above,  followed  instantaneously  by  a  violent 
rustling  of  the  silk,  and  all  the  signs  which 
may  be  supposed  to  accompany  the  burst- 
ing of  the  balloon,  in  a  region  where  nothing 
but  itself  exists  to  give  occasion  to  such 
awful  and  unnatural  disturbance.  In  the 
same  instant,  the  car,  as  if  suddenly  de- 
tached from  its  hold,  becomes  subjected  to 
a  violent  concussion,  and  appears  at  once 
to  be  in  the  act  of  sinking  with  all  its  con- 
tents into  the  dark  abyss  below.  A  second 
and  a  third  explosion  follow  in  quick  suc- 
cession, accompanied  by  a  recurrence  of 
the  same  astounding  effects ;  leaving  not  a 
doubt  upon  the  mind  of  the  unconscious 
voyager  of  the  fate  which  nothing  now  ap- 
pears capable  of  averting.  In  a  moment 
after  all  is  tranquil  and  secure ;  the  balloon 
has  recovered  her  usual  form  and  stillness, 
and  nothing  appears  to  designate  the  un- 
natural agitation  to  which  she  has  been  so 
lately  and  unaccountably  subjected.  The 
occurrence  of  this  phenomenon,  however 
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strange  it  may  appear,  is,  nevertheless,  sus- 
ceptible of  the  simplest  resolution,  and  con- 
sists in  the  tendency  to  enlargement  from 
remotion  of  pressure  which  the  balloon  ex- 
periences in  rising  from  a  low  to  a  higher 
position  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  resist- 
ance to  this  enlargement  occasioned  by  the 
net-work  previously  saturated  with  mois- 
ture, and  subsequently  congealed  into  the 
elliptical  form  which  the  dependent  weight 
of  the  car  obliges  it  to  assume,  whenever 
the  shrunken  capacity  of  the  sphere  it  en- 
compasses will  admit  of  its  longitudinal 
distension.  As  this  resistance  is  occasioned 
by  the  intervention  of  a  non-elattic  medium 
(the  ice)  which  has  bound  the  meshes  of 
the  net-work  in  their  contracted  form,  it  is 
evident  that  the  liberation  occasioned  by 
their  disrupture  will  not  take  place  until 
the  internal  pressure  of  the  balloon  has 
reached  a  certain  amount;  when  suddenly 
that  liberation  is  accomplished,  attended  by 
those  collateral  effects  which  we  have  al- 
ready attempted  to  describe.  The  impres- 
sion of  the  descent  of  the  car  in  the  above 
representation  is  evidently  a  false  one ;  the 
car,  so  far  from  sinking,  actually  springs 
up;  it  is  the  unexpectedness  of  such  a 
movement,  and  its  apparent  inconsistency 
with  the  laws  of  gravitation  that  occasions 
the  delusion,  the  reality  of  which  the  con- 
comitant circumstances  essentially  tend  to 
confirm.  Several  times  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  night  we  had  approached  so 
near  to  the  earth,  as  to  be  enabled  to  ob- 
serve, imperfectly,  it  is  true,  some  of  its 
most  prominent  features,  and  to  obtain 
some  faint  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  ground 
beneath  us.  At  these  times  we  appeared 
to  be  traversing  large  tracts  of  country  par- 
tially covered  with  snow,  diversified  with 
forests,  aod  intersected  occasionally  with 
rivers,  of  which  the  Meuse,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  night,  and  the  Rhine,  towards 
the  conclusion,  formed,  as  we  afterwards 
learned,  the  principal  objects,  both  of  our 
admiration  and  of  our  conjectures.  Large 
masses  of  fleecy  clouds  would  at  times  like- 
wise occupy  the  lower  regions  of  the  at- 
mosphere, intercepting  our  view  as  we  de- 
scended, and  for  a  while  leaving  us  in  doubt 
whether  they  were  not  a  continuation  of 
those  snowy  districts  which  we  so  frequently 
had  occasion  to  remark.  From  out  of  this 
mass  of  vapours,  more  than  once  during  the 
night  our  ears  became  assailed  with  sounds 
bearing  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the 
rushing  of  waters  in  enormous  volumes,  or 
the  beating  of  the  waves  upon  some  exten- 
sive line  of  coast,  that  it  required  all  our 
powers  of  reasoning,  aided  by  the  certain 
Knowledge  we  had  of  the  direction  we  were 
pursuing,  to  remove  the  conviction  that  we 
were  approaching  the  precincts  of  the  sea, 
and  transported  hy  the  winds,  were  either 
thrown  back  upon  the  shores  of  the  German 
ocean,  or  about  to  enter  upon  the  remoter 
limits  of  the  Baltic.  It  would  be  endless 
to  enumerate  all  the  conjectures  to  which 
this  phenomenon  gave  rise,  or  the  various 
manners  by  which  we  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain its  occurrence.    Among  them  those 


which  seemed  to  obtain  the  greatest  credit, 
were  that  the  sound  proceeded  from  some 
vast  forest,  agitated  by  the  winds ;  some 
rapid  river  rushing  impetuously  over  a 
broken  and  precipitous  channel :  or  finally, 
that  the  misty  vapours  themselves,  by  the 
mutual  action  of  their  watery  particles,  or 
their  precipitated  deposition  upon  the  ir- 
regular surface  of  the  earth  beneath,  had 
occasioned  the  murmurs  which  multiplied 
throughout  so  large  a  space,  came  to  our 
ears  in  the  formidable  accents  to  which  we 
have  above  alhided.  According  as  the  day 
drew  nigh  these  appearances  vanished,  with 
much  of  the  doubts  to  which  they  had  given 
rise.  Instead  of  the  unbroken  outline  of 
the  sea,  an  irregular  surface  of  cultivated 
country  began  gradually  to  display  itself; 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  majestic  river  we 
had  noticed  ibr  some  time  back,  appeared 
dividing  the  prospect,  and  losing  itself  in  op- 
posite directions  amid  the  vapours  that  still 
clung  to  the  summits  of  the  hills,  or.  settled 
in  the  valleys  that  lay  between  them. 
Across  this  river  we  now  directed  our 
course,  and  shortly  after  lost  sight  of  it  en- 
tirely behind  the  gently  swelling  eminences 
by  which  it  was  bordered  on  both  sides. 
It  was  about  six  o'clock,1*  during  an  ascent 
which  occurred  shortly  after  we  had  cross- 
ed this  river,  that  the  balloon  having  reach- 
ed a  considerable  elevation,  showe'd  us  our 
first  view  of  the  sun,  and  gladdened  us  with 
the  prospect  of  a  speedy  approach  of  day. 
Powerful,  indeed,  must  be  the  pen  which 
could  hope  to  do  justice  to  a  scene  like  that 
which  here  presented  itself  to  our  view. 
The  enormous  extent  of  the  prospect— the 
boundless  variety  it  embraced — the  une- 
qualled grandeur  of  the  objects  it  display- 
ed—the singular  novelty  of  the  manner 
under  which  they  were  beheld-  and  the 
striking  contrast  they  afforded  to  1  hat  situ- 
ation and  those  scenes  to  which  we  had  so 
long  and  so  lately  been  confined,  are  effects 
and  circumstances  which  no  description  is 
capable  of  representing  in  the  light  in  which 
they  ought  to  be  placed,  in  order  to  be  duly 
appreciated.  Better  by  far  to  leave  it  to  a 
fertile  imagination  to  fill  in  the  faint  out- 
lines of  a  rough  and  unfinished  sketeh,  than, 
by  a  lame  and  imperfect  colouring,  run  the 
risk  of  marring  a  prospect  which,  for  gran- 
deur and  magnificence,  has  certainly  no  pa- 
rallel in  all  the  vast  and  inexhaustible  trea- 
sures of  nature.  This  splendid  spectacle, 
however,  we  were  not  long  destined  to  en- 
joy; a  rapid  descent,  which  shortly  after 

*  The  time  referred  to  here  and  else- 
where throughout  this  narrative,  is  that  of 
Greenwich.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 
voyage,  a  difference,  amounting  to  about 
thirty-four  minutes,  was  found  to  exist  be- 
tween the  times  indicated  at  its  two  ex- 
tremes ;  the  chronometers  of  Weilberg  be- 
ing so  much  iu  advance  of  those  of  London. 
This  difference  was  occasioned  by  the  east- 
erly direction  of  our  course,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  latitude  to  the  extent  of  eight  de- 
grees, twenty  minutes  between  the  two 
places. 
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ensued,  for  a  while  concealed  it  from  our 
view,  and  once  more  consigned  us  to  the 
shades  of  night,  which  still  continued  to 
reign  unbroken  throughout  the  lower  re- 
gion of  the  air.  Again  we  rose  within  reach 
of  this  delightful  prospect  -.  and  again  did 
we  lose  sight  of  it  amid  the  vapours  and 
obscurity  that  accompanied  our  descent; 
nor  was  it  till  we  had  three  times  made  the 
sun  rise,  and  twice  beheld  it  set,  that  we 
could  fairly  consider  it  established  above 
the  horizon,  aud  daylight  complete  upon  the 
plane  of  the  earth  beneath  us.  From  this 
time  forward  all  our  observation  was  princi- 
pally directed  to  the  nature  of  the  country, 
aud  its  adaptation  to  the  descent  which  we 
had  now  resolved  to  effect,  the  first  fitting 
opportunity.  To  this  step,  the  uncertainty 
in  which  we  necessarily  were,  with  respect 
to  the  exact  position  we  occupied,  owing  to 
our  ignorance  of  the  distance  we  had  come, 
especially  determined  us.  For  a  long  time 
past,  the  appearance  of  the  country,  so  un- 
like any  with  which  we  were  acquainted, 
had  led  us  to  entertain  serious  doubts  as  to 
whether  we  had  not  already  passed  the  li- 
mits of  that  part  of  Europe  where  we  might 
expect  to  find  the  accommodation  and  con- 
veniences which  our  own  comfort,  and  the 
Bafety  of  the  balloon,  imperatively  demand- 
ed. This  opinion,  the  large  tracts  of  snow 
over  which  we  had  passed,  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  night,  bearing  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  all  we  had  hitherto  pictured  to 
ourselves  of  the  boundless  plains  of  Poland, 
or  the  barren  and  inhospitable  steppes  of 
Russia,  considerably  tended  to  confirm ; 
and  as  the  region  we  were  immediately  ap- 
proaching seemed  to  offer  advantages  which, 
under  these, circumstances,  we  could  not 
always  hope  to  command,  we  resolved  not 
to  lose  the  occasion  it  so  opportunely  ap- 

Kared  to  have  afforded  us.  As  Boon  as  we 
d  come  to  this  determination,  all  prepara- 
tions were  speedily  commenced  for  the  de- 
scent; the  guide-rope  was  hauled  in  (an 
operation  of  much  labour,  owing  to  the  bad 
construction  and  imperfect  action  of  the 
windlass) ;  the  grapnel  and  cable  lowered, 
and  everything  got  ready,  that  we  might  be 
able  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  first  and  fittest 
opportunity  that  might  occur.  To  this  in- 
tent, likewise,  we  quitted  our  exalted  sta- 
tion, and  sought  a  more  humble  and  appro- 
priate level,  along  which  we  continued  to 
range  for  some  time,  and  to  a  considerable 
distance ;  the  yet  early  hour  ot  the  day  de- 
terring ub  from  completing  the  descent,  in 
the  fear  of  not  obtaining  that  ready  assist- 
ance from  the  inhabitants  which  it  is  al 


neglected.     Accordingly,   having    pitched 
upon  the  spot  most  proper  for  the  purpose, 
the  valve  was  opened,  and  we  commenced 
our  descent.    The  place  so  selected  was  a 
small  grassy  vale,  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  breadth,  embosomed  in  hills,  whose 
sides  and  summits  were  completely  enve- 
loped with  trees.    Beyond  this,  on  the  op- 
posite side,  lay  another  valley  of  the  same 
description,  the  only  one  visible  for  many 
miles,  where  we  could  conveniently  effect 
our  landing ;  an  endless  succession  of  forest 
scenery  ««Tn«!«>*'*ir  the  landscape  in  the  di- 
rection  ii  whirh  i*i'  "hniild  have  to  pp  •  ■    so. 
Into  tl.    forme*  of  thtmswe  now  y*  •    »- 
tatedouF  ,1,-rftit.  Aiih  thedtrign  of  uh fitt- 
ing, if  nncaiblt:,  m  th*  centre,  ci**r  of  the 
woods  thai  eueloiEd  ii  .cm  all  side*,  in  these 
hopes,  wv  wen,  bfcwenu-,  oittppoinud  j  the 
wind  si'.l.k'uly  LnrreuEknF  ai  wr  swiroarhed. 
the  ground  r  >0  much  arxeicrarpd  i  he  on  ward 
progren  oJT  tbif   tmllotiu,  that  before   the 
grapnel  inula  take  effectual  hnld  of  the  soil 
we  had   jiastetl    llm   mlddl*  nf  the  MilU-y, 
and  sw  .  ] • ,  i ,  u-  ra |  ■ ,  iJ  I  y  ,  n  er  ih c  fr«m ,l  i  ■  ■    j* 
borne  clut,*:  h^mu.-t   the  wooded  ate       ty 
that  flai-Ud  iu  eastern   terminal "i,n.      to 
discharge  a  sufliciency  of  ballast  to  raise 
the  balloon  and  carry  her  clear  of  the  im- 
pending danger,  was  the  natural  remedy. 
An  unexpected  obstacle  to  this  operation 
here  again  presented  itself:  the  sand  which 
forms  the  ballast,  frozen  during  the  night 
into  a  solid  block  of  stone,  refused  to  quit  the 
bag  in  the  proportion  required :  and  no  time 
remained  to  search  for  one  more  suited  to 
the  occasion.    Not  a  moment,  was,  in  fact, 
to  be  lost ;  the  valley  was  passed,  and  the 
branches  of  the  trees  that  covered  the  op- 
posing precipice,  were  already  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  balloon ;  the  grapnel  continued 
to  drag,  and  no  chance  appeared  of  arrest- 
ing her  progress  onward.    In  this  emer- 
gency one  alternative  alone  remained,  and 
the  sack  itself,  with  all  its  contents,  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  six  pounds  in  weight,  were 
consigned  to  the  earth.    In  a  moment,  the 
balloon,  lightened  of  so  large  portion  of  her 
burden,  had  sprung  up  above  1000  feet,  and 
clearing  the  mountain  at  a  bound,  was  soon 
in  rapid  progress  to  the  realms  above.    To 
counteract  the  consequence  of  this  sudden 
accession  of  power,  and  avoid  being  carried 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  second  valley,  which 
we  have  already  described  as  the  only  other 
available  spot  for  our  descent,  the  valve  was 
again  opened,  and  issue  given  to  a  large 
quantity  of  gas,  sufficient,  as  was  calcu- 
lated, to  check  the  course  of  the  balloon  in 
time  to  epable  us  to  attain  the  point  to 


ways  the  main  object  of  the  aeronaut,  if  j  which  all  our  views  were  now  directed.  A 
possible,  to  secure.  As  the  mists  of  the  '  second  time,  however,  were  we  doomed  to 
night  began  to  clear  away  from  the  surface  be  disappointed.  No  sooner  had  we  com- 
of  the  sou,  we  were  delighted  to  perceive  a  !  pleted  this  manoeuvre,  than  by  another  ca- 
country  intersected  with  roads,  dotted  with  '  price  of  nature,  the  wind  suddenly  abating, 
villages,  and  enlivened  with  all  the  signs  of  we  found  ourselves  at  once  becalmed,  and 
an  abundant  and  industrious  population,  rapidly  descending  into  the  bosom  of  the 
One  or  two  towns,  likewise,  of  superior  pre-  woods  that  capped  the  summit,  and  clothed 
tensions,  were  distinctly  to  be  seen,  giving  the  sides  of  the  intervening  eminences, 
promise  of  accommodation  and  advantages  From  this  dilemma  we  were  only  relieved 
which,  in  our  present  emergencies,  and  un-  by  the  timely  discharge  of  a  further  portion 
der  our  present  convictions,  were  not  to  be     or  our  weight;  not,  however,  before  the  ac- 
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celerated  descent  of  the  balloon  had.  brought 
us  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  ground 
(about  120  feet),  and  almost  in  contact  with 
the  upper  surface  of  the  wood.  Here,  for 
a  few  moments,  we  continued  to  hover; 
the  grapnel  struggling  with  the  topmost 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  grasping  and  re- 
linquishing its  hold  according  to  the  vary- 
ing impulse  of  the  slight  wind  that  prevailed 
at  our  elevation.  While  in  this  situation, 
we  perceived,  standing  in  the  path  of  the 
wood,  two  females,  the  first  inhabitants  we 
had  noticed,  lost  in  astonishment,  and  ab- 
solutely petrified  with  gazing  upon  so  as- 
tounding an  apparition.  It  was  in  vain  we 
addressed  them  with  a  speaking-trumpet, 
in  the  hopes  of  procuring  the  assistance  of 
some  of  the  male  population,  which  we  con- 
jectured could  not  be  far  off;  the  sound  of 
our  voices,  proceeding  from  such  an  alti- 
tude, and  invested  with  such  an  unearthly 
character,  only  augmented  their  astonish- 
ment and  added  to  their  fears;  they  fled 
incontinently,  and  without  waiting  farther 
parley  sought  the  shelter  of  the  neighbour- 
ing coverts.  After  continuing  for  a  few 
minutes  longer  in  these  straits,  we  at  length 
reached  the  ctmfines  of  the  wood,  when,  re- 
sol  m  n  i  1  m.i  i  i  o  bo  again  baffled  in  our  designs 
by:,  'i.,,  >us  inconstancy  of  the  wind, 
the  valve  was  opened  to  its  fullest  dimen- 
sion*, aud  the  grapnel  taking  hold  shortly 
after,  we  came  to  the  ground  with  consider- 
able, though  by  no  means  disagreeable  ra- 
pidity. Am  soon  as  the  descent  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  power  of  the  balloon  suffi- 
ciently crippled  to  permit  one  of  the  party 
U  nd  H..  .  iir,  the  inhabitants  who  had  hi- 
therto stood  aloof,  regarding  our  manoeu- 
Woo  iiutii  behiud  the  trees,  began  to  flock 
in  from  all  quarters,  eyeing  at  first,  our 
movements  with  considerable  suspicion, 
and  not  seldom  looking  up  in  the  direction 
from  which  we  had  just  alighted,  in  the  ex- 
pectation, no  doubt,  of  witnessing  a  repeti- 
tion of  this,  to  them,  inexplicable  pheno- 
menon. •  A  few  words  in  German,  however, 
served  to  dissipate  their  fears  and  secure 
their  services ;  when,  as  if  eager  by  present 
assiduity  to  make  amends  for  former  back- 
wardness, they  absolutely  seemed  to  contend 
with  each  other  in  their  exertions  to  afford  us 
assistance,  and  execute  our  several  behests. 
To  this  kindly  feeling  we  endeavoured  to  con- 
tribute by  every  means  in  our  power.  Our 
stock  of  biscuits,  wine,  and  brandy,  quickly 
disappeared,  with  a  relish  which  the  no- 
velty of  the  journey  they  had  so  lately  per- 
formed, tended,  no  doubt,  considerably  to 
augment.  The  brandy,  in  particular,  so 
much  stronger  than  any  they  had  ever  be- 
fore essayed,  attracted  their  special  admira- 
tion ;  and  as  they  each  in  succession  drank 
off  their  allowance,  seemed  by  the  exclama- 
tion of  "Himmlischer  Schnapps"  (celestial 
dram),  which  accompanied  every  draught, 
as  well  as  by  the  upward  direction  of  their 
eyes,  to  denote  the  quarter  from  which  they 
now  became  fully  convinced,  a  beverage  so 
delicious  could  alone  have  proceeded.  From 
them  we  now  also  learned  where  it  was  that 
we  really  had  alighteu,  and,  for  the  first 


time,  became  aware  that  we  were  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Nassau,  and  about  two 
leagues  from  the  town  of  Weilburg,  the 
nearest  where  we  could  expect  to  meet 
with  the  accommodation  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  rendered  desirable. 
Thither,  therefore,  we  determined  to  pro- 
ceed, and  having  procured  a  cart  and  horses 
for  the  transportation  of  the  balloon,  we 
quitted  this,  to  us,  ever  memorable  spot,  and 
attended  by  an  amazing  concourse  of  per- 
sons of  every  rank,  age,  and  sex,  set  out  for 
Weilburg,  which  a  few  hours  enabled  us  to 
attain.  The  fame  of  our  adventure  had, 
however,  already  preceded  us.  On  our  ap- 
proach we  found  ourselves  greeted  with  ac- 
clamations, and  a  ready  welcome  and  ho- 
nourable attentions  awaited  our  arrival. 
All  the  resources  of  the  town  were  immedi- 
ately placed  at  our  disposal ;  the  use  of  the 
archducal  manege  was  tendered  for  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  balloon ;  and  sentries,  more 
indeed  as  a  guard  of  honour  than  protec- 
tion, stationed  at  the  doors  and  avenues 
leading  to  the  place  of  its  reception.  *  * 
Thus  ended  an  expedition  which,  whether 
we  regard  the  extent  of  country  it  passed 
over,  the  time  wherein  it  was  performed,  or 
the  result  of  the  experiment  for  the  sake 
of  which  it  was  undertaken,  may  fairly  claim 
to  be  considered  among  the  most  interest- 
ing and  important  which  have  hitherto  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  source.  Starting 
from  London  and  traversing  the  sea,  which 
mere  accident  alone  prevented  from  form- 
ing a  more  important  feature  in  our  route, 
in  the  short  space  of  eighteen  hours  we  per- 
formed a  voyage  which,  including  only  those 
deviations  we  have  since  been  enabled  to 
ascertain,  rather  exceeds  than  falls  short  of 
an  extent  o£.five  hundred  British  miles  1" 
The  following  remark  is  well  worthy  of  no- 
tice, inasmuch  as  it  goes  to  contradict  a 
generally  received  opinion :— "  We  frequent- 
ly rose  to  an  elevation  of  about  twelve  thou- 
sand feet — occasionally  higher.  At  no  time, 
however,  did  we  experience  the  sUghtett 
effect  upon  our  bodies,  proceeding  from  the 
diminished  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
Nor,  from  what  my  own  observations,  and 
still  more  those  of  Mr.  Green  (whose  expe- 
rience in  such  matters  far  outweighs  that 
of  all  the  aeronautical  world  together), 
would  lead  me  to  assert,  do  I  believe  that 
any  such  effects  as  are  currently  attributed 
to  this  diminished  pressure,  have  any  exist- 
ence at  all ;  at  least,  at  any  elevation  to 
wbirfc  nny  person  baa  hitherto  been  enabled 

tO  iLlT.vi-." 

I'N  KU  MATOI/OG  Y,  the  doctrine  of  the 
properties  of  fttasth  fluids,  or  of  spiritual 
SubUnncH. 

rNF/UMiVNlA,  in  u.sdicine,  inflamma- 
tion fif  the  InriK* :;  a  urn  us  of  disease  in  the 
clfi*!i  iVvjiiP,  Jim?  iinkr  Phlegmasia,  of 
Colleti,  chnrjic turned  by  difficult  respira- 
tion, cirarh,  and  a  state  of  weight  and  pain 
in  the  LhnraB, 

PNEUMON'ICS,  medicines  proper  in 
dUesaej  of  the  Inn iri,  Ln  which  respiration 
is  aQ'pcted. 

l*Ur A,  iu  liotRDVi  a  ncnns  of  plants,  class 
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3  Trtanrfrta,  order  2  Digynia.  The  species 
are  mostly  perennials,  and  consist  of  va- 
rious  kinds  of  meadow-grass. 

POD,  the  pericarp,  capsule,  or  seed-vessel 
of  certain  plants.  It  is  a  word  in  popular 
use,  hut  never  scientifically  applied. 

PODA'GRA,  in  medicine,  that  species  of 
gout  which  recurs  at  regular  intervals,  at- 
tacking the  joints  of  the  foot,  particularly 
the  great  toe,  the  pain  of  which  is  described 
as  resembling  that  produced  by  laying  a 
burning  coal  upon  the  toe.  When  the  dis- 
ease is  violent,  the  whole  foot  is  so  sensi- 
tive, that  the  slightest  pressure,  the  light- 
est touch,  or  even  the  agitation  occasioned 
by  a  strong  draught  of  air,  causes  excru- 
ciating pain.  The  attacks  usually  recur 
once  a- year,  in  spring  or  autumn,  some- 
times twice,  and  even  oftener. 

PO'ET,  one  who  has  a  particular  genius 
for  metrical  composition,  combined  with 
those  higher  requisites  which  belong  to  a 
lively  imagination,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the 
beauties  of  nature.  Many  write  verses  who 
have  no  just  claim  to  the  title  of  poets,  and 
yet  such  writers  may  be  many  degrees  be- 
yond those  versifying  scribes  who,  in  deri- 
sion, are  termed  poetasters. 

POETICAL  JUSTICE,  a  term  often 
used  in  speaking  of  dramatic  writings,  to 
denote  a  distribution  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments to  the  several  characters  at  the  ca- 
tastrophe or  close  of  a  piece. 

POET  LAU'EEATE,  the  appellation 
given  to  a  poet  whose  duty  it  is  to  compose 
birth-day  odes,  and  other  poems  of  rejoic- 
ing, for  the  monarch  in  whose  service  he  is 
retained.  The  laureate's  post  in  England 
is  at  present  filled  by  Dr.  Southey,  and  the 
services  formerly  required  are  dispensed 
with.  The  first  mention  of  a  king's  poet 
in  England,  under  the  title  of  poet  laureate, 
occurs  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Poeta 
laureatus  was,  however,  also  an  academical 
title  in  England,  conferred  by  the  universi- 
ties  when  the  candidate  received  the  degrees 
in  grammar  (which  included  rhetoric  and 
versification).  The  last  instance  of  a  lau- 
reated  degree  at  Oxford  occurs  in  1512. 
Ben  Jonson  was  court  poet  to  James  I.  and 
received  a  pension,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  the.  title  of  laureate  formally  granted 
him.  Dryden  was  appointed  laureate  to 
Charles  II.,  and  afterwards  to  James  II., 
by  regular  patent  under  privy  seal.  Nahum 
Tate,  Rowe,  Eusden,  Cibber,  Whitehead, 
T.  Warton,  Pye,  and  Southey  (the  last  of 
whom  was  appointed  in  1818)  have  been 
Dryden's  successors. 

PO'ETRY,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  is 
the  art  of  expressing  sentiments  in  mea- 
sured language  according  to  certain  rules, 
harmony,  and  taste.  It  is  divided  into 
blank  verse  and  rhyme,  and  denominated 
according  to  its  subject;  as  pastoral  for 
rural  objects;  elegiac  for  plaintive  pieces; 
lyrical,  or  ballad ;  didactic,  or  instructive ; 
satirical,  or  humorous;  and  dramatic,  or 
conversational.  But,  agreeably  with  the 
extensive  signification  of  its  Greek  origin 
t£«reate).  poetry  assuredly  includes  every 
effusion,  every  creation  of  the  mind,  whe- 


ther expressed  by  the  pen,  the  pencil,  or 
the  reed.  In  all  cases,  poetry  has  the  same 
general  character:  that  of  an  appeal  to  the 

Eassions,  and  an  attempt  to  win  over  the 
earer  to  the  conceptions  of  the  poet,  whe- 
ther those  conceptions  be  just  or  other- 
wise. The  rate*  of  poetry  and  versifying  are 
taught  by  art,  and  acquired  by  study ;  but 
this  force  and  elevation  of  thought,  which 
Horace  calls  something  divine,  and  which 
alone  makes  the  poetry  of  any  value,  most 
be  derived  from  nature.  In  Dr.  Chan* 
ning's  remarks  on  the  character  and  writ- 
ings of  Milton,  there  are  some  splendid  pas- 
sages on  the  "art  divine"  which  are  so  just 
and  forcible,  so  full  of  energy  and  beauty, 
that  we  are  glad  to  transcribe  them  for  the 
reader,  rather  than  attempt  of  ourselves  to 
delineate  "  the  language  of  the  imagination 
and  the  passions."  This  admirable  writer 
says,  "In  an  intellectual  nature,  framed 
for  progress  and  for  higher  modes  of  being, 
there  must  be  creative  energies,  powers  of 
original  and  ever  -growing  thought;  and 
poetry  is  the  form  in  which  these  energies 
are  chiefly  manifested.  It  is  the  glorious 
prerogative  of  this  art  that  'it  makes  all 
things  new*  for  the  gratification  of  a  divine 
instinct.  It  indeed  finds  its  elements  in 
what  it  actually  sees  and  experiences  in  the 
worlds  of  matter  and  mind ;  but  it  combines 
and  blends  these  into  new  forms  and  ac- 
cording to  new  affinities ;  breaks  down,  if 
we  may  so  say,  the  distinctions  and  bounds 
of  nature ;  imparts  to  material  objects  life, 
and  sentiment,  and  emotion,  and  invests 
the  mind  with  the  powers  and  splendours 
of  the  outward  creation;  describes  the  sur- 
rounding universe  in  the  colours  which  the 
passions  throw  over  it,  and  depicts  the  mind 
in  those  moments  of  repose  or  agitation,  of 
tenderness  or  sublime  emotion,  which  ma- 
nifest its  thirst  for  a  more  powerful  and 
joyful  existence.    To  a  man  of  a  literal  and 

{trosaic  character,  the  mind  may  seem  law- 
ess  in  these  workings;  but  it  observes 
higher  laws  than  it  transgresses,  the  laws 
of  the  immortal  intellect ;  it  is  toying  and 
developing  its  best  faculties;  and  in  the 
objects  which  it  describes,  or  in  the  emo- 
tions which  it  awakens,  anticipates  those 
states  of  progressive  power,  splendour, 
beauty,  ana  happiness,  for  which  it  was 
created.  We  accordingly  believe  that  poe- 
try, far  from  injuring  society,  is  one  of  the 
great  instruments  of  its  refinement  and  ex- 
altation. It  lifts  the  mind  above  ordinary 
life,  gives  it  a  respite  from  depressing  cares, 
and  awakens  the  consciousness  of  its  affi- 
nity with  what  is  pure  and  noble.  In  its 
legitimate  and  highest  efforts  it  has  the 
same  tendency  and  aim  with  Christianity ; 
that  is,  to  spiritualise  our  nature.  True,  po- 
etry has  been  made  the  instrument  of  vice, 
the  pander  of  bad  passions ;  but,  when  ge- 
nius thus  stoops,  it  dims  its  fires,  and  parts 
with  much  of  its  power;  and,  even  when 
poetry  is  enslaved  to  licentiousness  or  mis- 
anthropy, she  cannot  wholly  forget  her  true 
vocation.  Strains  of  pure  feeling,  touches  , 
of  tenderness,  images  of  innocent  happi-  I 
ness,    sympathies   with    suffering   virtue, 
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bunts  of  ■corn  or  indignation  at  the  hol- 
lowness  of  the  world,  passages  true  to  our 
moral  nature,  often  escape  in  an  immoral 
work,  and  show  us  how  hard  it  is  for  a  gifted 
spirit  to  divorce  itself  wholly  from  what  is 
good.  Poetry  baa  a  natural  alliance  with 
our  best  affections.  It  delights  in  the  beauty 
and  sublimity  of  the  outward  creation  and 
of  the  soul.  It  indeed  pourtrays  with  ter- 
rible energy  the  excesses  of  the  passions; 
but  they  are  passions  which  show  a  mighty 
nature,  which  are  full  of  power,  which 
command  awe,  and  excite  a  deep  though 
shuddering  sympathy.  Its  great  tendency 
and  purpose  is,  to  carry  the  mind  above  and 
beyond  the  beaten,  dusty,  weary  walks  of 
ordinary  life;  to  lift  it  into  a  purer  element, 
and  to  breathe  into  it  more  profound  and 
generous  emotion.  It  reveals  to  us  the 
loveliness  of  nature,  brings  back  the  fresh- 
ness of  youthful  feeling,  revives  the  relish 
of  simple  pleasures,  keeps  unquenched  the 
enthusiasm  which  warmed  the  spring-time 
of  our  being,  refines  youthful  love,  strength- 
ens oar  interest  in  human  nature  by  vivid 
delineations  of  its  tenderest  and  loftiest 
feelings,  spreads  our  sympathies  over  all 
classes  of  society,  knits  us  by  new  ties  with 
universal  being,  and  through  the  brightness 
of  its  prophetic  visions,  helps  faith  to  lay 
bold  on  the  future  life.  We  are  aware  that 
it  is  objected  to  poetry,  that  it  gives  wrong 
views  and  excites  false  expectations  of  life, 
peoples  the  mind  with  shadows  and  illu- 
sions, and  builds  up  imagination  on  the 
ruins  of  wisdom.    That  there  is  a  wisdom 

Sainst  which  poetry  wars — the  wisdom  of 
e  senses— which  makes  physical  comfort 
and  gratification  the  supreme  good,  and 
wealth  the  chief  interest  of  life,  we  do  not 
deny ;  nor  do  we  deem  it  the  least  service 
which  poetry  renders  to  mankind,  that  it 
redeems  them  from  the  thraldom  of  this 
earthborn  prudence.  But,  passing  over  this 
topic,  we  should  observe  that  the  complaint 
against  poetry  as  abounding  in  illusion  and 
deception  is  in  the  main  groundless.  In 
many  poems  there  is  more  of  truth  than 
in  many  histories  and  philosophic  theories. 
The  fictions  of  genius  are  often  the  vehicles 
of  the  sublimest  verities,  and  its  flashes 
often  open  new  regions  of  thought,  and 
throw  new  light  on  the  mysteries  of  our 
being.  In  poetry  the  letter  is  falsehood, 
but  the  spirit  is  often  profoundest  wisdom. 
And,  if  truth  thus  dwells  in  the  boldest  fic- 
tions of  the  poet,  much  more  may  it  be  ex- 
pected in  his  delineations  of  life;  for  the 
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present  life,  which  ia  the  first  stage  of  the     _ 
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the  throbbings  of  the  heart,  when  it  first 
wakes  to  love,  and  dreams  of  a  happiness 
too  vast  for  earth ;  woman,  with  her  beauty, 
and  grace,  and  gentleness,  and  fulness  of 
feeling,  and  depth  of  affection,  and  her 
blushes  of  purity,  and  the  tones  and  looks 
which  only  a  mother's  heart  can  inspire ; — 
these  are  all  poetical.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  poet  paints  a  life  which  does  not  exist. 
He  only  extracts  and  concentrates,  as  it 
were,  life's  ethereal  essence,  arrests  and 
condenses  its  volatile  fragrance,  brings  to- 
gether its  scattered  beauties,  and  prolongs 
its  more  refined  but  evanescent  joys ;  and 
in  this  he  does  well ;  for  it  is  good  to  feel 
that  life  is  not  wholly  usurped  by  cares  for 
subsistence  and  physical  gratifications,  but 
admits,  in  measures  which  may  be  indefi- 
nitely enlarged,  sentiments  and  delights 
worthy  of  a  higher  being." 

POINT,  in  geometry,  as  defined  by  Euclid, 
is  a  quantity  which  has  no  parts,  or  which 
is  indivisible.  Points  are  the  ends  or  extre- 
mities of  lines.  If  a  point  be  supposed  to 
be  moved  any  way,  it  will,  by  its  motion, 

describe  a  line. Potnf,  in  astronomy,  a 

term  applied  to  a  certain  place  marked  in 
the  heavens,  or  distinguished  for  its  im- 
portance in  astronomical  calculations.  The 
four  grand  points  or  divisions  of  the  hori- 
zon, viz.  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south, 
are  called  the  cardinal  points.  The  zenith 
and  nadir  are  the  vertical  points ;  the  points 
where  the  orbits  of  the  planets  cut  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  are  called  the  nodes;  the 
points  where  the  equator  and  ecliptic  inter- 
sect are  called  the  equinoctial  points ;  that 
whence  the  sun  ascends  towards  the  north 
pole,  is  called  the  vernal  point;  and  that  by 
which  he  descends  to  the  south  pole,  the 
autumnal  point.  The  points  of  the  ecliptic, 
where  the  sun's  ascent  above  the  equator, 
and  descent  below  it,  terminate,  are  called 

the  solstitial  point. Point,  in  geography, 

a  small  cape  or  headland,  jutting  out  into 
the  sea:  thus  seamen  say,  two  points  of 
land  are  in  one  another,  when  they  are  so 
completely  in  a  right  line  against  each 
other,  as  that  the  innermost  is  hiddcu  by 

the  outermost. Point,  in  optics,  a  term 

applied  on  several  occasions  to  the  rays  of 
light :  viz.  the  point  of  dispersion,  wherein 
the  rays  begin  to  diverge :  the  point  of  in- 
cidence, that  point  upon  the  surface  of  a 
glass,  or  any  body,  on  which  a  ray  of  light 
falls :  point  of  reflection,  the  point  from 
which  a  ray  is  reflected :  point  of  refraction, 
that  point  in  the  refracting  surface  where 
the  refraction  is  effected. Point,  among 


poetry,  and  it  is  the  high  oflftce  of  the  bard  to 
detect  this  divine  element  among  the  grosser 
labours  and  pleasures  of  our  earthly  being. 
The  present  life  is  not  wholly  prosaic,  pre- 
cise, tame,  aud  finite.  To  the  gifted  eve  it 
abounds  in  the  poetic.  The  affections  which 
spread  beyond  ourselves  and  stretch  tar 
into  futurity;  the  workings  of  mighty  pp- 
skras,  which  seem  to  arm  the  soul  with 


tracing  designs  on  copper,  wood,  stone,  &c. 

In  modern  music,  a  dot  placed  by  a 

note  to  raise  its  value  or  prolong  its  time 
one-half,  so  as  to  make  a  semibreve  equal 
to  three  minims;  a  minim  equal  to  three 

quavers,  &c. Point,  in  poetry,  a  bvely 

turn  or  expression  that  strikes  with  agree- 
able surprise ;  such  as  is  usually  found  or 
expected  at  the  close  of  an  epigram. In 


almost  superhuman  energy ;  the  innocent  heraldry,  points  are  the  several  different 
and  irrepressible  joy  of  infancy;  the  bloom,  |  parts  of  the  escutcheon,  denoting  the  local 
and  buoyancy,  and  dazzling  hopes  of  youth;  |  positions  of  figures. Point  blank,  m  gun-- 
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nery,  denotes  the  shot  of  a  gun  levelled 
horizontally.  The  point-blank  range  is  the 
extent  of  the  apparent  right  line  of  a  hall 
discharged.  In  shooting  point-blank,  the 
ball  is  supposed  to  move  directly  to  the  ob- 
ject, without  a  curve. Point*,  in  gram- 
mar, certain  characters  used  to  mark  the 
divisions  of  writing,  or  the  pauses  to  be 
observed  in  reading  or  speaking;  as  the 
comma  (.)  semicolon  (;)  colon  (:)  and  pe- 
riod (.)  also  the  points  of  interrogation  (?) 

and  admiration  ( ! ) Pointing,  the  art  of 

dividing  a  discourse,  by  points,  into  periods 
and  members  of  periods,  in  order  to  show 
the  proper  pauses  to  be  made  in  reading. 
— — Point  of  tight,  in  perspective,  a  point 
on  a  plane  marked  out  by  a  right  line 
drawn  from  the  perpendicular  to  the  plane. 
——The  word  point  has  various  other  signi- 
fications. Thus  we  say  "we  have  gained 
our  point;"  "  he  has  reached  the  highest 
point  of  excellence ;"  "  my  friend  is  at  the 
point  of  death ;"  "  all  points  of  dispute  are 
given  up,"  Ac. 
POINTER,  among  sportsmen,  a  dog  used 


in  finding  partridges,  pheasants,  and  other 
"  *  a  game.  Though  the  pointer  is  not 
a  native  of  England,  it  has  been  long  since 


feathered  g 


naturalised  here.  Johnson,  in  his  Shooter's 
Companion,  observes,  that  from  judicious 
crossing,  by  the  fox-hound  with  the  Spanish 
pointer,  excellent  dogs  are  to  be  met  with 
in  most  parts  of  England.  They  differ  from 
the  setter,  as  when  they  have  approached 
sufficiently  near  the  game,  they  stand  erect, 
whereas  the  true-bred  setter  will  either  sit 
upon  his  haunches,  or  lie  close  to  the 
ground,  generally  the  latter.  Pointers  are 
very  susceptible  of  education;  and  their 
speed,  strength,  and  persevering  spirit,  en- 
able them  to  continue  the  chase  for  a  length 
of  time  almost  incredible. 

POI'SON,  a  Bubstance  which  by  its  che- 
mical action,  or  re-action,  when  taken  into 
the  stomach,  mixed  with  the  blood,  or  ap- 
plied to  the  flesh,  disturbs  or  suspends  the 
circulations  and  functions  necessary  to  life. 
Some  destroy  the  parts,  as  arsenic  and  cor- 
rosive sublimate;  others  destroy  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  stomach;  others  create  de- 
composition by  their  active  putrescence; 
and  others  affect  the  medullary  system,  as 
narcotics,  and  suspend  the  energy  of  the 
brain ;  but  they  act  variously  upon  different 
animals.— When  mineral  poisons  have  been 
recently  swallowed,  a  scruple  or  two  of 
ipecacuanha  will  sometimes  suffice  as  an 
emetic;  but  if  this  should  not  operate, 
twelve  grains  of  white  vitriol  should  be 
given  to  adults.  Where  narcotic  poisons 
have  been  swallowed,  as  opium,  henbane, 
hemlock,  &c.,  the  person  must  not,  on  any 
account,  be  allowed  to  sleep,  but  be  obliged 
to  drink  plentifully  of  .mucilaginous  fluids, 
vinegar,  strong  coffee,  &c.  If  arsenic,  pre- 
parations of  mercury,  lead,  &c  have  been 
swallowed  some  time,  and  violent  pain  pro- 
duced in  the  stomach,  great  anxiety,  sick- 
ness, vomiting,  griping,  with  a  burning  pain 
in  the  throat :  in  such  cases  a  solution  of 
soap  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of 
soap  to  four  pounds  or  pints  of  water  should 


be  drank  pretty  plentifully.— We  may  re- 
mark, by  way  of  conclusion,  that  poisons 
are  only  deleterious  in  certain  doses ;  for 
many  of  the  most  active,  in  small  closes, 
form  the  most  valuable  medicines. 

POLA'CRE,  a  vessel  with  three  masts, 
used  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  masts  are 
usually  of  one  piece,  so  that  they  have 
neither  tops,  caps,  nor  cross-trees,  nor 
horses  to  their  upper  yards. 

POLAR'ITY,  that  quality  of  a  body  in 
virtue  of  which  peculiar  properties  reside 
in  certain  points ;  special  direction,  accord- 
ing to  some  governing  law,  as  in  magnet- 
ism, light,  &c.  A  mineral  is  said  to  pos- 
sess polarity  when  it  attracts  one  pole  of  a 
magnetic  needle  and  repels  the  other. 

POLARIZATION  OP  LIGHT,  in  phy- 
sics, a  change  produced  upon  light  by  the 
action  of  certain  media,  by  which  it  ex- 
hibits the  appearance  of  having  polarity,  or 
poles  possessing  different  properties.  The 
knowledge  of  this  singular  property  of  light 
has  afforded  an  explanation  of  several  in- 
tricate phenomena  in  optics. 

POLE,  in  astronomy,  the  extremity  of 
the  axis  of  the  earth,  an  imaginary  point 
on  the  earth's  surface,  of  which  there  are 
two,  namely,  the  Arctic  or  North  Pole,  and 

the  Antarctic  or  South  Pole. Pole*  qf 

the  ecliptic,  are  two  points  on  the  surface 
of  the  sphere,  23°  SC  distant  from  the  poles 

of  the  world. Magnetic  pole*,  two  points 

of  a  loadstone,  corresponding  to  the  poles 
of  the  world ;  the  one  pointing  to  the  north, 

the  other  to  the  south. Pole,  in  spherics, 

a  point  equally  distant  from  every  part  of 
the  circumference  of  a  great  circle  of  the 
sphere ;  it  is  a  point  of  90°  distant  from  the 
plane  of  a  circle,  and  in  a  line  passing  per- 
pendicularly through  the  centre,  called  the 
axis.  Thus  the  zenith  and  nadir  are  the 
pole*  of  the  horizon. 

PO'LE-AXE,  a  kind  of  hatchet  with  a 
short  handle,  and  a  point  or  claw  bending 
downward  from  the  back  of  its  head.  It  is 
principally  used  at  sea,  to  cut  away  the 
rigging  of  the  enemy  attempting  to  board ; 
sometimes  it  is  thrust  into  the  side  of  a 
ship  to  assist  in  boarding  an  enemy's  ship, 
and  called  a  boarding-em. 

PO'LECAT,  in  zoology,  an  animal  of  the 
genus  Mustela,  or  weasel  tribe,  which  emits 
a  most  fetid  stench  when  pursued.  It  in- 
habits Europe  and  Asiatic  Russia. 

POL'EMARCH,  in  antiquity,  an  Athe- 
nian magistrate  whose  duty  it  was  to  take 
care  that  the  children  of  such  as  lost  their 
lives  in  their  country's  service  were  main- 
tained out  of  the  public  treasury.  He  had 
also  the  care  of  sojourners  and  strangers  in 
Athens ;  his  authority  over  them  being 
equal  to  that  of  the  archon  over  the  citizens. 

POLEM'ICS.  controversial  writings,  par- 
ticularly applied  to  controversies  on  matters 
of  divinity. 

POLEM'OSCOPE,  in  optics,  an  oblique 
perspective  glass,  or  diagonal  opera-glau, 
contrived  for  seeing  objects  that  do  not  lie 
directly  before  the  eye.  It  consists  of  a 
concave  glass,  placed  near  a  plane  mirror 
in  the  end  of  a  short  round  tube,  and  a 
J 
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convex  glass  in  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the 
tube. 

POLE-STAR,  or  PCLAR  8TAR,  in  as- 
tronomy,  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude, 
the  last  in  the  tail  of  Ursa  Minor,  which  is 
nearly  vertical  to  the  pole  of  the  earth. 
Owing'to  its  proximity,  it  never  sets;  it  is 
therefore  of  great  use  to  navigators  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  in  determining  the 
latitudes,  &c. 

POLICE,  the  internal  regulation  of  a 
kingdom,  city,  or  town.  In  its  most  popu- 
lar acceptation,  the  police  signifies  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  municipal  laws  and  re- 
Klations  of  a  city  or  incorporated  town  or 
rough;  as  the  police  of  London,  of  Bir- 
mingham, ftc. Those  who  are  employed 

in  thus  administering  to  its  peace  and  good 
government  are  termed  police-ojlcert. 

POL'ICY,  in  commerce,  a  written  in- 
strument containing  the  terms  or  condi- 
tions on  which  a  person  or  company  under- 
takes to  indemnify  another  person  against 
losses  of  property  exposed  to  peculiar  ha- 
zards, as  fire,  losses  by  sea,  &c.    [See  In- 

SUKAlfCB.] 

POLITENESS,  polished  manners,  or 
that  conduct  towards  others  which  good 
will  in  the  first  place,  and  good  sense  in 
the  second,  imperiously  dictates.  It  unites 
gracefulness  and  gentility  of  behaviour  with 
an  obliging  willingness  to  conform  to  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  others. 

POLITICAL  ARITHMETIC,  the  art 
of  making  arithmetical  calculations  on 
matters  relating  to  a  nation,  its  revenues, 
value  of  lands  and  effects,  produce  of  lands 
or  manufactures,  population,  and  the  ge- 
neral statistics  of  a  country. 

POLITICAL  ECON'OMY,  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  administration  of  the 
revenues  of  a  nation ;  or  the  management 
and  regulation  of  its  resources  and  pro- 
ductive property  and  labour.  It  is  a  term 
of  very  comprehensive  meaning,  and  in- 
cludes all  the  measures  by  which  the  pro- 
perty and  labour  of  citizens  are  directed  in 
the  best  manner  to  the  success  of  individual 
industry  and  enterprise,  and  to  the  public 
prosperity. 

POLITICS,  in  its  most  extensive  sense, 
is  the  theory  and  practice  of  obtaining  the 
ends  of  civil  society ;  or  the  regulation  and 
government  of  a  nation  or  state,  for  the 
preservation  of  its  safety,  peace,  and  pros- 
perity. Politics  is  necessarily  divided  into 
two  branches;  the  one  regarding  a  state  in 
all  its  relations  with  other  states,  and  the 
other  its  internal  arrangements,  or  polity, 
and  which  includes  what  is  frequently  called 
its  domestic  economy,  viz.  the  augmentation 
of  its  strength  and  resources,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  its  citizens  in  their  rights,  with 
the  preservation  and  improvement  of  their 
morals. 

POLL,  in  elections,  the  register  of  those 
who  give  their  vote,  containing  their  name, 
place  of  residence,  &c.  Also  the  place 
where  the  votes  are  registered ;  as  "we  are 
going  to  the  poll ;"  "  several  electors  were 
unable  to  get  to  the  poll,"  &c. 

POL'LEN,  in  botany,  the  farina  or  the 


fructifying  powder  communicated  by  the 
anther  of  flowers  on  the  pistil. 

POL'LENIN,  in  chemistry,  a  substance 
prepared  from  the  pollen  of  tulips,  highly 
inflammable,  and  insoluble  in  agents  which 
dissolve  other  vegetable  products.  It  is 
soon  subject  to  putrefaction  on  being  ex- 
posed to  the  air. 

POL'LUX,  in  astronomy,  a  fixed  star  of 
the  second  magnitude  in  the  constellation 
Gemini,  or  the  Twins. 

POLONA'ISE,  a  robe  or  dress,  sometimes 
worn  by  ladies,  which  is  adopted  from  the 
fashion  of  the  Poles. 

POLONE'SE,  the  Polish  language. 

POLONOISE,  in  music,  a  movement  of 
three  crotchets  in  a  bar,  with  the  rythmical 
cesura  on  the  last. 

POL'VERINE,  in  chemistry,  the  calcined 
ashes  of  a  plant,  of  the  nature  of  pearl- 
ashes,  brought  from  the  Levant  and  Syria. 
In  the  manufacture  of  glass  it  is  preferred 
to  other  ashes,  as  the  glass  made  with  it  is 
perfectly  white. 

POLY,  a  Greek  prefix  to  many  of  our 
words,  signifying  many;  as  in  polygon,  a 
figure  of  many  angles. 

POLYACOUS'TIC,  an  epithet  applied  to 
that  which  multiplies  or  magnifies  sound. 

POLYADELPH'IA,  in  botany,  the  18th 
class  of  the  Linnssan  system  of  plants ;  con- 
taining four  orders,  pentmndria,  dodecan- 
dria,  icotandria,  and  polyandria,  with  the 
stamens  united  into  three  or  more  bodies 
by  the  filaments. 

POLYANDRIA,  in  botany,  the  13th 
class  of  the  Linncan  system  of  plants; 
containing  seven  orders,  monogynia,  digy- 
nia,  trigynia.  tetragynia,  pentagynia,  kexa- 
gynia,  and  polygyria.  The  number  of  the 
stamens  distinguishes  this  class  from  the 
first  eleven  classes ;  their  situation  on  the 
receptacle  separates  it  from  the  12th  class, 
Icotandria ;  and  their  distinctness  from 
each  other  is  the  mark  by  which  this  class 
is  known  from  the  Monadelpkia  and  the 
Polyadelphia. 

POLYANTHUS,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Primula,  or  primrose,  whose 
flower-stalks  produce  flowers  in  clusters. 

POLYANTOG'RAPHY,  the  act  or  prac- 
tice of  multiplying  copies  of  one's  own 
hand- writing,  by  engraving  on  stone;  a 
species  of  lithography. 

POLTfCHROITE,  in  chemistry,  the  co- 
louring matter  of  saffron. 

POLYCOTYLEDON,  in  botany,  a  plant 
that  has  many  cotyledons  or  lobes  to  the 
seed. 

POLYG'ONUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 

jnts,  class  8  Octandria,  order  3  Trigynia. 
The  species  are  shrubby  perennials. 

POLYGA'MIA,  the  23rd  class  of  the  Lin- 
nsean  system  of  plants;  containing  three 
orders,  monoecia,  dioecia,  and  trioecia,  with 
perfect  flowers,  accompanied  with  one  or 
both  sorts  of  imperfect  flowers. 

POLYG'AMY,  a  plurality  of  wives  or 
husbands  at  the  same  time.  In  some 
countries,  as  in  Turkey  for  instance,  pply- 

Kimy  is  allowed ;  but  by  the  laws  of  Eng- 
nd,  polygamy  is  made  felony,  except  in 
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the  cue  of  absence  beyond  the  seas  for 
seven  years.  Polygamy  prevailed  among 
the  Jewish  patriarchs,  both  before  and 
under  the  Mosaic  law;  bat  the  state  of 
manners  had  probably  become  reformed  in 
this  respect  before  the  time  of  Christ,  for 
in  the  New  Testament  we  meet  no  trace  of 
its  practice.  Polygamy  has  been  allowed 
under  all  the  religions  which  have  prevailed 
in  Asia.  By  the  Taws  of  Mohammed,  every 
Mussulman  is  permitted  to  have  a  plurality 
of  wives :  the  Arabs,  however,  seldom  avail 
themselves  of  this  privilege.  The  ancient 
Romans  never  practised  it,  though  it  was 
not  forbidden  among  them ;  and  Mark  An- 
tony is  mentioned  as  the  first  who  took  the 
liberty  of  having  two  wives.  From  that  time 
it  became  frequent  in  the  Roman  empire, 
till  the  reigns  of  Theodosius,  Honorius,and 
Arcadius,  who  prohibited  it  a.  n.  393. 

POI/YGAR,  in  Hindostan,  an  inhabitant 
of  the  woods. 

POLY"GENOUS,  consisting  of  many 
kinds ;  an  epithet  used  in  mineralogy,  as  a 
polygenoua  mountain,  one  composed  of 
strata  of  different  species  of  stone. 

POL'YGLOTT,  a  book  containing  many 
languages ;  as  the  Polyglott  Bible,  a  bible 
printed  in  several  languages. 

POI/YGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  with 
many  sides,  or  whose  perimeter  consists  of 
more  than  four  sides.  Every  polygon  may 
be  divided  into  as  many  triangles  as  the 
figure  has  sides,  and  may  of  course  be  easily 

measured. Polygonal   numbers,    are   so 

called  because  the  units  whereof  they  con- 
sist may  be  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  represent  several  regular  polygons. 

POLYGONUM,  in  botany,  knotgrass,  a 
genus  of  plants  so  named  from  the  nume- 
rous joints  in  the  stem. 

POL'YGRAM,  a  figure  consisting  of 
many  lines. 

POL'YGRAPH,  an  instrument  for  mul- 
tiplying copies  of  a  writing  with  ease  and 
expedition 

POLYG'RAPHY,  the  art  of  writing  in 
various  ciphers,  and  deciphering  the  same. 

POLYGYN'IA,  in  botany,  one  of  the 
Linnsean  orders,  containing  plants  the  flow- 
ers of  which  have  many  pistils. 

POLYHAL'LITE,  a  mineral  or  salt  oc- 
curring in  masses  of  a  fibrous  structure,  of 
a  brick  red  colour,  being  tinged  with  iron. 
It  contains  sulphate  of  lime,  of  magnesia, 
potash  and  soda. 

POLYHEDRON,  in  geometry,  a  body  or 
solid  comprehended  under  many  sides  or 

{uanes. In  optics,  a  multiplying  glass  or 
ens  consisting  of  several  plane  surfaces 
disposed  in  a  convex  form. 

POLYM'ATHY,  the  knowledge  of  many 
arts  and  sciences.  Hence  a  person  who  is 
acquainted  with  many  branches  of  learning 
is  styled  a  polymath. 

POLYMIGrNITE,  the  name  of  a  mineral 
recently  found  in  Norway.  It  is  black,  bril- 
liant, and  crystalised  in  small  prisms. 

POL'YMORTH,  in  conchology,  a  name 
given  by  8oldani  to  a  numerous  series  of 
shells,  of  a  small  and  irregular  form,  which 
cannot  be  referred  to  any  known  genus. 


POLTTNEME,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish 
having  a  scaly  compressed  bead,  with  a 
blunt  prominent  nose,  and  folding  appen- 
dages to  the  pectoral  fins. 

POLYNESIA,  in  geography,  a  term  of 
modern  invention,  used  to  designate  a  grant 
number  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  as 
the  Sandwich,  Friendly,  and  Society  isles, 
the  Carolines,  Ladrones,  &c  * 

POLTTNOME,  in  algebra,  a  quantity  con- 
risting  of  many  terms. 

POLYOPTRUM,  in  optics,  a  glass 
through  which  objects  appear  multiplied. 

POLYPETALOUS,  in  botany,  having- 
many  petals. 

POLYPH'ONY,  or  POLYPH'ONISM, 
multiplicity  of  sounds,  as  in  the  reverbera- 
tion of  an  echo. 

POLYPHTTLLOU8,  in  botany,  many, 
leaved ;  as,  a  polypkyllout  calyx  or  peri- 
anth. 

POLYPCDIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants  in  the  Linnsean  system,  class  24 
Cryptogamia,  order  2  Filicea. 

POLYPODY,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Potypodium,  of  the  order  of  Filicea  or 
ferns.  There  are  numerous  species,  of  which 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  common  male 

POLTPTJS,  or  POLTPE,  a  species  of 
fresh-water  insect  belonging  to  the  genus 
Hydro,  and  order  of  Zoophyte*.  It  inha- 
bits the  stagnant  waters  of  Europe,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  property  that  if  cut 
into  several  parts,  each  part  will  shoot  out 
a  new  head  and  tail,  and  thus  become  a 
perfect  animal.  The  bodies  of  these  ani- 
mals appear  only  a  homogeneous  mass, 
constituted  of  a  gelatinous  and  irritable 
cellular  tissue,  in  which  the  vital  fluids 
move  in  a  slow  and  protracted  course.  The 
whole  of  this  extensive  class  are  provided 
with  an  internal  cavity  or  Tr<v*nrh  -md 
some  of  them  with  indistinct  t nee*  of  hol- 
low canals  or  ovaries.  Th<*  brrdf  »  usually 
of  a  cylindrical  or  conical  form,  of  a  ^da- 
tinous  or  transparent  text  hit;  Mir  m-ith 
is  the  only  opening,  and  it,  surtuiiudrd  with 
tentacula,  varying  in  form  and  number. 
Numerous  and  more  excriuirdinarv  fneta 
than  it  is  here  possible  to  Mmr,  refpetting 
its  multiplication  by  the  dm.Mou  of  its 
parts,  and  particularly  the  possibility  of 
engrafting  one  polype  upon  another,  belong 
to  thi«  animal.  T«  »v  low*  rnrrs  of  tin- 
lyj»i,  the  distinctive  cfclMMMftl  of  animal 
llfrare  so  iligluly  deveJupi-d,  itiar  ihpn)  li 
much  difficult  r  in  ii*i  insut»lun«  them  from  k 
the  ^fjtttmb)  fjnlfie*  of  the  vegetable 
kibgdnuL  The  r*M-mbtanc«  id  thew 'plant*  S 
to  Annuals  ctraatsi*  in  thia,  that  from  lbs      "" 

eg-'    "  <■•"" "i',   wl. irh  -I. ..,:-,  i,,.  ,fll0 

a  Helm,  and  t?nd»  off  brgncltrii  t  there  ii 
alsi  a  nnot,  which,  however,  i*  merrlp  the 
organ  gfttMcmUcDt,  atfe-rdinc  no  nom-jab- 
ment  10  rhc  -  animals,  B*s*«  thOS  nmrit"  nfaly 
nXM  to  n  particular  spot,  they  Imw  no 
Other  mm na  of  |>rUTfdmp  tliftusdwi  with 
food,  but  hjr  their  Ion*  leatacuJa.  Certaiu 
specie  [if  pulype  arc;  usiiitJIv  " 
ditrhci.  Whoever  will  earcrhlE>  .. 
these  when  ihe  aim  ia  ?erj  powerful, 
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see  many  little  transparent  lamps,  of  the 
appearance  of  a  jelly,  and  size  of  a  pea,  and 
flatted  upon  one  side.  The  same  kind  of 
substances  are  likewise  to  be  met  with  on 
the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  of  plants  which 
grow  in  such  places.  These  are  the  polypes 
in  a  quiescent  and  apparently  inanimate 
state.  They  are  generally  fixed  by  one  end 
to  some  solid  substance,  with  a  large  open- 
ing, which  is  the  mouth,  at  the  other; 
having  several  arms  fixed  round  it,  project- 
ing as  rays  from  the  centre.  In  contem- 
plating the  structure  of  the  polypi,  we  find 
their  nutritive  organs  the  simplest  of  all 
possible  forms ;  consisting  of  a  mere  sto- 
mach adapted  to  receive  and  digest  food, 
without  any  other  apparent  organ,  being 
destitute  of  brain,  nerves,  or  organs  of  sense ; 
nor  is  there  the  slightest  appearance  of  any 
thing  corresponding  to  lungs,  heart,  or  even 
vessels  of  any  kind.  The  researches  of 
Trembley  have  brought  to  light  the  extra- 
ordinary fact,  that  not  only  the  internal 
surface  of  the  polypus  is  endowed  with  the 
power  of  digesting  food,  but  that  the  same 
property  belongs  also  to  the  external  sur- 
face, or  what  we  might  call  the  skin  of  the 
animal.  He  found  that  by  a  dexterous  ma- 
nipulation, the  hydra  may  be  completely 
turned  inside  out,  like  the  finger  of  a  glove, 
and  that  the  animal,  after  having  undergone 
this  singular  operation,  will  very  soon  re- 
sume all  its  ordinary  functions,  just  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  It  accommodates 
itself  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  to  the 
transformation,  and  resumes  all  its  natural 
habits,  eagerly  seising  animalcules  with  its 
tentacula,  and  introducing  them  into  its 
newly-formed  stomach,  which  has  for  its 
interior  surface  what  before  was  the  exte- 
rior skin,  and  which  digests  them  with  per- 
fect ease.— Still  more  complicated  are  the 
forms  and  economy  of  the  aggregated  po- 
lypi, which  prolific  nature  has  spread  in 
countless  multitudes  over  the  rocky  shores 
of  the  whole  globe.  These  grow  in  the 
form  of  plants,  and  are  supported  on  one 
common  stem,  with  widely  extending  flow- 
ering branches.  These  many-headed  mon- 
sters present  myriads  of  open  mouths,  each 
surrounded  by  single  or  numerous  rows  of 
tentacula,  which  are  extended  to  catch 
their  prey;  these  are  provided  with  a  mul- 
titude of  cilia,  which,  by  their  incessant 
vibrations,  determine  currents  of  water  to 
flow  towards  their  mouths,  carrying  with 
them  the  floating  animalcules  on  which  the 
entire  mass  of  polypi  subsists.— —The  name 
given  to  the  habitations  of  polypes,  or  to 
the  common  part  of  those  compound  ani- 
mals, is  polypier;  and  a  fossil  polype  is 
called  a  polypite. Polypus,  in  ichthyo- 
logy, a  sea-fish,  resembling  the  cuttle-fish, 

so  called  because  it  has  numerous  feet. 

Polyput,  in  surgery,  a  fleshy  tumour,  com- 
monly met  with  in  the  nose,  that  abounds  in 
ramifications,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

POLYSPEBM'OUS.in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  such  plants  as  have  more  seeds  than 
four  succeeding  each  flower,  without  any 
certain  order. 

POLYSYL'LABLE,  in  grammar,  a  word 


consisting  of  more  syllables  than  three; 
for  when  a  word  consists  of  one,  two,  or 
three  syllables,  it  is  called  a  monosyllable, 
dissyllable,  and  trisyllable. 

POLYSYNDETON,  in  grammar  and 
rhetoric  a  figure  in  which  a  redundance  of 
conjunctions,  especially  copulative  ones,  is 
used ;  as,  "we  have  armies  and  fleets  and 
gold  and  stores— all  the  sinews  of  war." 

POLYTECHNIC,  an  epithet  denoting  or 
comprehending  many  arts ;  as,  a  polytechnic 
nckool;  the  Polytechnic  Gallery.— ThePoLT- 
tbchnic  School,  in  France,  was  establish- 
ed by  a  decree  of  the  national  convention  of 
March  11th,  1794,  which  was  passed  by  the 
influence  of  Monge,  Carnot,  Fourcroy,  &c 
M  The  committee  of  public  safety  had  seen 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  education 
of  engineers.  The  school  was  first  called 
ecole  centrale  dtt  travaux  publict,  which 
name  was  changed  a  year  after.  Men  like 
Lagrange,  Laplace,  Berthollet,  Fourcroy, 
and  many  other  distinguished  individuals, 
were  its  professors.  It  is  now  established 
in  the  buildings  of  the  ancient  college  of 
Navarre.  Napoleon  did  much  for  it,  and 
under  him  it  received  considerable  modifi- 
cations. The  pupils  were  obliged  to  live  in 
the  building,  and  wear  a  uniform.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  mathe- 
matical, physical,  and  chemical  sciences, 
and  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  artillery 
service  and  the  various  departments  of  en- 
gineering, military,  naval,  and  civil.  The 
number  of  pupils  is  limited  to  300.  The 
terms  for  the  students  not  supported  on 
the  foundation  are  1000  francs  a  year,  inde- 
pendent of  the  expense  of  uniform  and 
books.  The  pupil,  at  the  time  of  admission, 
must  be  more  than  sixteen  and  less  than 
twenty  years  old.  The  course  of  studies 
lasts  two  years,  in  certain  cases  three.  A 
rigorous  examination  precedes  admission, 
and  another  examination  takes  place  before 
the  pupils  leave  the  institution,  and  it  is 
invariably  attended  by  the  greater  number 
of  the  marshals  of  France,  together  with 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars ; 
'and,'  says  an  English  writer,  'the  replies 
of  the  pupils  might  well  astonish  a  senior 
wrangler  of  Cambridge,  or  a  medallist  of 
Dublin  I'  The  origin  of  this  establishment, 
and  the  high  character  of  the  course  of  in- 
struction, has  always  inspired  the  students 
with  a  warm  love  of  their  country.  March 
30th,  1814,  they  fought  bravely  against  the 
allies.  In  April,  1816,  the  school  was  abo- 
lished, the  students  appearing  not  suffi- 
ciently devoted  to  the  Bourbons,  who,  how- 
ever, were  obliged  to  re-establish  it  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year.  In  the  revolution 
of  July,  1830,  the  students  immediately  took 
part  with  the  people,  and  were  of  the  great- 
est use,  as  well  by  their  military  knowledge 
as  by  their  heroic  enthusiasm ;  and  several 
of  the  most  important  attacks  during  those 
memorable  days  were  conducted  by  these 
youths." 

POLYTHEISM,  the  doctrine  and  wor- 
ship of  a  plurality  of  gods :  opposed  to  mo- 
notheism,  or  the  belief  in  one  Supreme 
Being. 
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THB  PONTIFICAL  FALACBI   IS   BOHI  ABB   VAST  ABB  MAOBIVICBBV. 

row]  {The  icicnttfit  auU  TCtmaru  lEriasurij ; 


POMADE,  the  315  th  LinUtoBn  natural 
order  of  plant  i,  having  an  eiculeiit  pulpy 
rant  i  a*  LL<<  apple,  &c. 

POM  A  TOM,  »  compound  of  Iftnl  and 
xoae-watcr,  *U  unguent  used  in  dieatiug  the 
liair. 

POMEGRANATE.  In  botany,  the  fruit 
of  a  tree  bt-konj(LU£  to  the  genu*  piMii™.  It 
la  u  large  *■  an  orange,  of  a  re  J  iii*h  colour, 
Iia ring  a  hard  rind  flUed  with  a  soft  pulp 
and  ttatin-nmi  tfcoda. 

POMUS  JIHTtt,  in  antiquily.  a  cpacB  &T 
ground  both  within  and  without  ihc  wrdla, 
which  the  aujmra  eomecraled  on  the  first 
bilildinx  of  any  city. 

P(JMlPKRf.lU3,  apple,  bearing ,  pa  epi- 
thet applied  to  phmti  which  bear  the  larger 
kind,*  nl  'fruit*,  iucb  be  melon*,,  gourde  SB. 
in  tliitinetinw  from  the  hata/tei}**  or  berry- 
bcaring  plan t *. 

PO  MCI  LOUT,  that  branch  of  gardening 
which  ii  directed  principally  lo  the  cnlti* 
Vat  ion  of  fruit- tract,  ahruba,  Ac  In  Gcr. 
m*lij  and  France  tb*fe  exiat  many  pomo- 
logical  toeieticHj,  upon  a  aiuiilnr  principle 
fi>  our  horticultural  tociotiea,  though  lb* 
former,,  At  tbe  uauiu  implirt,  direct  their 
attention  nhiudj  T*i  ilir;  cultivation  of  fniila. 

l'OHTFA  CIECENhTS,  or  CEREAL13, 
in  antiquity,  a  procetoiun  exhibited  at  tho 
Audi  Certain  of  the  Roman*,  euijiiiting  of 
a  aolemn  march  of  [lie  pcraona  who  were  to 
tngajft!  in  the  Gierciict  of  the  ctrcua,  At- 
tended by  the  magiairAtct  and  ladle*  of 
quality;  the  ftatuea  of  the  god*  and  ilJn*- 
trioqi  men  bcin^  curried  along  in  itaTu  on 
VJijfipni  culled  fAfRM. 

FQHTilpLYX,  in  chrsiiiin,  the  white 
Oifde  whleh  tublimea  during  the  minims, 
tiun  h,|  hoc;  called JlvUrm  ef  fhw?. 

POWUH  AD  AMI,  or  ADAM'S  APPLE, 
in  anatomy,  the  dime  nf  a  protuberun  as  in 
the  anterior  part  nf  the  neck,  iO  named 
fCLim  the  whimsical  Bupposiiiao,  that  0  part 
of  the  forbidden  frui!  of  which  Adam  ate 
stuck  in  hi  *  throat,  ami  thua  earned  the 
pnituheraTji'e, 

PUFTGQ,  in  KooEogT,  &  name  applied  by 
Cavier  lo  the  largett  tfvyn  of  ape  known, 
which  inhabit*  Korueo,  and  rcwemblei  the 
orang-nntong  im  ita  general  form  and  erect 

F 'tuition,  but  baa  the  cheek  -ptmrbct  and 
rtUfrtbencd  muaale  of  the  baboon, 

PONTES',  in  glassworks,  An  irnn  m- 
atruinent  uted  to  ifick  in  the  jrla»»  at  tha 
bottom,  for  more  CiidrcDuiutJv  fflahiunina; 
the  neck  of  it, 

I'tlXTIFEIj  amona;  the  Itoman!,  waft 
one  nf  the  order  of  Pontiffc?*,  wbo  bud  the 
Hujierintendauoe  and  direct  iou  of  divine 
worship  in  ftaenL  Tk<e  Pontidcea  were 
erected  into  a.  college  cunaLaimg  i]f  nftcen 
periona,  of  whom  tfce  eight  Jlrat  bad  the 
tuJe  of  Mqjarttt  and  the  ac»eu  otheri  of 
Fa*tifi.cia  Minorca.  Tbvt  made  fotcetliKr 
bntone  bod}i  the  chief  o/wlii?b  waa  called 
Pvntifrx  MtLrimHt. 

the  Ttnmiih  and  Gnbk  ebutehea.  ^The  an- 
ient bWM  bad  aeoHcffe  of  jw^fyf,;  thp 
frwa  Jiad  their  jMNftf-f; r-jiml  tbe  pope  || 
OnLe4    a  ««rfl^  j»af(T^^Tbrword 


ev*^4w'e  u  naedfor  tbe  ttalectr  difn.it* 

of  a  pontiff,  or  bip;b  priest  \  but  more  pAi*- 
rt,'iil.irh  hr  a  In-  r.-i-u  uf  o  |H>pe 

FUNTtFJCA'UA,  ihe  robe*  jb  wbitk  * 
biibop  pecforma  diviue  eeirice. 

PUNTOOro.  or  PONTOON  DItlDfiE, 
n  finatint;  hndge,  formed  or  Qui^oi  <  tuned 
bo*U,  anth^ed  or  made  fast  in  two  Uaf*, 
and  naad  in  forming  hridgeaoYei  rivera  for 

tbe paj«BfFE of  armica- P*mM»n  forr»fl/rf  ( 

a  veeicle  formed  of  two  wbeela  onlv,  and 
two  lonaj  aide  pieces,  wUoao  fOfe-rind,a  «m 
auppfirted  by  timber*. 

POKT. VOLANT,  in  military  affajin, 
kind  of  brid^re  m>ed  in  *iegft!n  for  aurpri*io^  J 
a    poat  or  outwork    that  haa    but    narrow 
moara        It    ia    CHMpOaed    of    two    am  all 
br  id  if  pa  laid  one  above  the  Other,  bad  an 
contrived  that,    hf    the    aid  of  cord*    and   | 
pollifca,  the  upper  one  nu>  be  puabed  for- 
ward (ill  it  n:acbei  tbe  dcatnied  point. 

POO  ft,    FOUR  LAWS,    nm   Fac- 

FBHI4H  1 

POPiB,  in  B^juiuii  antiquity,  certain  af. 
deen  of  inferior  rank  who  auiated  the 
prn-Mr  lit  AAPriticeJ!. 

POPE  i/i'ijH*.  ("fttjierl,  the  head  of  the 
Rttrnan  Catholic  clmrcb-  The  appellation 
of  jwjw  wm  anciently  aiTen  to  all  Cbriatina 
biahopa;  but  about  the  latter  eml  ,,r  tb« 
eleveoth  century,  in  tbe  ponliicite  nf  f>r«- 
|pry  VI L  it  waa  usurped  bf  ibe  buhop  of 
Romeh  wbuM  peenliar  title  it  hat  *n*r 
nioce  continued.  The  apiritnaJ  monarchy 
of  Home  apruojr  np  «oon  after  th-  lieclcct, 
Won  of  the  Roman  empire,  The  biJiiiOps 
of  Borne  affeet  to  owe  their  origin  to  the 
appointment  of  St.  Peter,  who  we*  eonai- 
dared  aa  tran»fenin|{  the  keyi  nf  beaTaa 
{ttgurativelv  conaigwed  to  bit  keeping)  r  to 
theau  bubupa  aa  bia  enccepaon  j  bene* 
tbe j  aaaumed  a  ailpremacT  wbieb  waa  *d- 
tuitted  bf  ail  the  Vtalcrn  ChrijtuUia,  but 
Teaiated  by  tbn  Eutem  onea,  who  m 
Cfrceee,,  Turkey,  and  Euaala,  bare  a  aepa- 
rate  Greek  rhitrch.  The  ricca  of  the  der« 
led,  however,  in  the  Htb  and  l^tJi  een, 
tariefl,  to  Hihiimi;  and  a  nenomJ  qnar- 
rel  between  tbe  pope  and  Henry  VI II.  in- 
OUced  tb«  In  tier  to  aasmoe  the  title  or  tha 
Head  of  the  Anglican  Church,  aa  wall  aa 
to  re  ci  i  ir ii  ue  tbe  prinriplei  of  tbe  fteJorm- 
i  r-,  1-  l.i.'l.  wtri!  adopted  by  many  Cnr- 
man  princea,  and  the  Nr^' 
The 


nni%l 


L-^L Taj'  ro^'»  *****  *yn  aomeAow  Aaa  TBOiw 


The  pope  retaina  hii  apiritual  ftBcendaWy      |; 
tbrpwgbout  Italy,   rranee,  Aualria,  Stai*.  ,    * 
and  l-ortupj;  and  tour  lift ba  of  the  W      f 
are  Cathobct.     He  ia  alao    r«-f  arded  at  a 
aotari!iRu  in  certain  prof ineca  oonltauoiit  i  « 
to  Rjime,  » 

POP  LAft,  i  n  botany,  a  be*  of  th*  j^ui  % 
f*£<'»t,  of  *-luch  there  are  cleren  ipecica.  I  * 
1.  The  abele  (  3.  the  While  ptipiarj  31  ^e  ;  " 
tick  poplar {  *.ihc  ajpeoiree,  of  trem  ' 
bhna-  poplar;  fi.  the  ba&ajiufer*,  o»  C*m. 
libajiQiilarF  6  toe  taeamabac*  of  Ca  n9*K 
Ac,  The  wood  of  the  abele,  (n  u  , 
l  a  reenm  men  ded  for  flooring.  Of  the  h  1^  k 
poplar  t be  Inner  hark  ii  n,ed  in  laaii. 
chatta  for  bread ;  and  tba  eottuoy  donu  Bf 
the  aeeda  hat  been  made  totu  pau< 
rwin  of  tbe  laeamahara  ia  empiofed  m  , 


BBSOABB  AND  VAGABONDS   SHOULD  BB  DISCOUBAGBD  IB  BTBBT   STATB. 


poh]  %  "NTcfco  Bfctfonarp  of  \\t  belles  Xettw*.  [por 


medicine.  The  Lombard?  poplar  yields  a 
dye  of  as  fine  a  lustre,  and  equally  durable, 
as  that  of  the  finest  yellow  wood,  and  its 
colour  is  more  easily  extracted. 

POPLIN,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of  fine- 
woven  stuff  made  of  silk  and  worsted. 

POPPY,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Papaver,  of  several  species,  from  one  of 
which,  the  eomniferum,  or  white  poppy,  opi- 
um is  collected.  [See  Opium.] 

POP'ULAR,  enjoying  the  favour  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people;  as,  a  popular 
ministry.    Also,  whatever  pertains  to  the 

common  people ;  as  the  popular  voice. 

In  law,  a  popular  action  is  one  which  gives 
a  penalty  to  the  person  that  sues  for  the 

POPULA'RES,  the  name  of  a  party  at 
Borne,  who  struggled  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  the  people,  and,  by  extending 


their  influence  and  power,  to  increase  their 
own.  The  Popular**  were  opposed  to  the 
Optimatn.  [See  OrTiMATBs.j 

POPULARITY,  the  state  of  possessing 
the  affections  and  confidence  of  the  people 
in  general.  "  The  man  whose  ruling  prin- 
ciple is  duty,  is  never  perplexed  with  anx- 
ious corroding  calculations  of  interest  and 
popularity." 

POPULATION,  the  aggregate  number 
of  people  in  any  country.  Owing  to  the 
increase  of  births  above  that  of  the  deaths, 
the  population  is  continually  increasing  in 
most  parts  of  the  habitable  world.  "  Coun- 
tries,'1 says  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of 
Nations,  "  are  populous,  not  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  people  whom  their  produce 
can  clothe  and  lodge,  but  in  proportion  to 

that  of  those  whom  it  can  feed." The 

following  Table  gives,  at  a  glance,  the 


Population  of  England  and  Walks,  from  the  Year  1700  to  1831. 


Year. 
1700 
1710 
1720 
1730 
1740 
1760 
1760 


No.  of  Persons. 

.  .  5,475,000 

.  5,240,000 

.  5,565,000 

,  .  5,796,000 

.  6,064,000 

.  6,457,000 

.  6,736,000 


Year. 
1770 
1780 
1790 
1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 


No.  of  Persons. 
.      7,428,000 
.      7.953,000 
.      8,676,000 
.       9,168,000 

.  10,502,S00 

.  12,2 1 8^00 

.  14,594,600 

Scotland. 
1821 


Gbnbbal  Summary,  1831. 
England        .  13,089,836 

Wales  .        .        .  805,236 

Scotland  .  2,365,807 

Army  and  Navy    .       .       .      277,017 


Total .  .  16,537.396 


No.  of  Persons. 


Jl      I  Edinburgh,  City  ^   lfi2403 
Number  of  Persons  1,662,400  1,865,900  2,135,300  2,366,8071      of,  in  1831   .     J    "4»*» 


Years 

Number  of  Persons 


Ibbland. 

1821  1831 

6,846,949     7,767,401 


Thb  Mbtbopolis. 


1801 
78,000 
56,300 
165,000 
477,700 
123,000 


1811 

57,700 

68,000 


593,700 
162,000 


1821 
68,400 
72,000 
189,400 
730,700 
224,300 


1831 

57,695 
67,878 
202,080 
852,849 
293,567 


Population  in  thb  Ybabs  1700       1760 

City  of  1  Within  the  Walls    .       .  139,300    87,000 

London  J  Without  the  Walls  .       .  69,000    57,300 

City  and  Liberties  of  Westminster  130,000  152,000 

Parishes  within  the  Bills  of  Mortal.  326,900  357,600 

Ditto  not  within  the  Bills  of  Mortal.  9,150    22,350 

Total .  .  674,350  676,250  900,000  1,050,000  1,274,800  1,474,069 
Increase  per  cent,  of  the  Population  at  periods  between  1700  and  1331  :— 
Between  1801  &  1811     ...    14  per  cent.  I  Between  1821  &  1831     ...    14  per  cent. 

1811  &  1821     ...    17%  I  1700  &  1831     ...  135    

But  the  increase  of  the  40  counties  of  Eugland,  taken  together  since  1700,  has  been  164 
per  cent. ;  that  of  the  12  counties  of  Wales  6nly  117  per  cent,  during  the  same  period. 


POR'CELAIN,  a  fine  sort  of  earthen- 
ware, originally  manufactured  in  China, 
and  thence  called  china-ware.  The  com- 
bination of  silex  and  argil  is  the  basis  of 
porcelain ;  and,  with  the  addition  of  various 
proportions  of  other  earths,  and  even  of 
some  metallic  oxydes,  forms  the  different 
varieties  of  pottery,  from  the  finest  porce- 
lain to  the  coarsest  earthen-ware.  Though 
siliceous  earth  is  the  ingredient  which  is 
present  in  large  proportion  in  these  com- 
pounds, yet  it  is  the  argillaceous  which 
more  particularly  gives  them  their  charac- 
ter, as  it  communicates  ductility  to  the 
mixture  when  soft,  and  renders  it  capable 
of  being  turned  into  any  shape  on  the 


lathe,  and  of  being  baked.  Porcelains  dif- 
fer much  in  their\fineness  and  beauty. 
Under  the  head  "  C  bin  a-  w  abb,"  and  again 
in  the  article  "  Eabthbn-wabb,"  we  have 
given  somewhat  detailed  accounts  of  the 
materials  and  modes  of  manufacturing 
them.  We  will  here  add  a  description  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  Worcctttr  porce- 
lain:—The  siliceous  and  other  substances 
are  first  pulverised  by  an  iron  roller  which 
weighs  upwards  of  two  tons,  and  revolves 
in  a  groove  not  unlike  that  of  a  cider-mill ; 
after  this  they  are  calcined,  and  then 
ground  at  the  water-mill,  sufficiently  tine 
to  filter  through  sieves,  through  which  no 
particle  of   greater    dimensions  than  the 


BTBBT   ONB   OUGHT   TO   GAIN    HIS   SUBSISTENCE    BY    SOME    UBBVUL   AKT.  CI  I 
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JS^z  Scientific  an*  ICiterare  ©reaauru ; 
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67,000th  part  of  an  inch  can  pass. 


The 


composition  then,  in  its  liquid  state,  is 
dried  upon  the  slip-kilns  till  it  becomes  of 
the  consistency  of  clay,  when  it  is  taken  to 
the  thro  win*  room,  where  the  ware  is  first 
formed;  and  from  thence  to  the  store- 
room, in  which  it  is  placed  to  dry  gradu- 
ally, thus  preparing  it  for  turning  and 
pressing.  The  articles  being  applied  to 
the  latter,  are  diminished  in  thickness 
about  one-half;  the  ware  is  then  put  into 
the  first  set  of  kilns,  called  "biscuit  kilns," 
in  which  it  is  burned  nearly  sixty  hours. 
Having  passed  through  these  kilns,  such 

Eieces  as  hare  been  warped  by  too  great 
eat,  are  reburned  in  the  second.  After 
this  the  articles  are  prepared  for  receiving 
their  glazing,  which  accomplished,  they  acre 
a  third  time  committed  to  the  fire,— and 
when  the  glase  is  sufficiently  vitrified  they 
are  taken  out,  and  when  cool  receive  their 
finest  embellishment  in  the  painting  room ; 
they  are  then  a  fourth  time  condemned  to 
the  furnace,  for  the  purpose  of  incorporat- 
ing the  gilding  and  the  colours  with  the 
Sase,  after  which  they  are  burnished  for 
ie  market. 

POR'CELAIN- SHELL,  in  ichthyology, 
a  genus  of  shell-fish,  with  a  simple  shell 
without  any  hinge,  formed  of  one  piece, 
and  of  a  gibbous  figure  on  the  back :  the 
mouth  is  long,  narrow,  and  dentated  on 
each  side ;  and  the  animal  inhabitant  is  a 
Umax. 

POR'CELLANITE,  a  species  of  jasper,  a 
siliceous  mineral  of  various  colours.  It  is 
sometimes  marked  with  vegetable  impres- 
sions of  a  brick  red  colour,  and  seems  to  be 
formed  accidentally  in  coal  mines  which 
have  indurated  and  semi-vitrified  beds  of 
coal-shale  or  slate-clay. 

PORCH,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of  vesti- 
bule supported  by  columns  at  the  entrance 
of  temples,  halls,  churches,  or  other  build- 
ings.—PBy  way  of  distinction,  a  public  por- 
tico in  Athens,  where  Zeno  the  philosopher 
taught  his  disciples,  was  called  the  porch. 
Hence,  the  porch,  in  classical  literature,  is 
equivalent  to  the  school  of  the  Stoics. 

POR'CUPINE  fhiatrixj,  in  soology,  a 
very  singular  genus  of  quadrupeds,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  glirea.  The  fore- 
teeth of  the  porcupine  are  obliquely  trun- 
cated, and  it  has  no  canine  teeth :  its  ears 
are  of  a  roundish  form,  and  the  body  is 
covered  with  prickles  or  spines,  and  also 
with  bristles  like  those  of  a  hog.  The 
spines  or  quills,  as  they  are  called,  are  of 
two  kinds ;  some  being  short,  thick,  strong, 
and  sharp-pointed ;  others  longer,  weaker, 
more  flexible,  and  compressed  at  the  point. 
These  the  porcupine  is  capable  of  erecting 
if  attacked  or  in  danger ;  but  not  of  pro- 
jecting, as  is  sometimes  stated. 

POR'CUPINE-FISH,  in  ichthyology,  a 
fish  about  fourteen  inches  long,  covered 
with  spines  and  prickles. 

PORE,  in  anatomy,  a  small  aperture  in 
the  skin  for  perspiration,  so  fine  as  to  be 
invisible  except  by  microscopes  of  great 
power,  and  so  numerous  that  thousands 
of  them  exist  in  a  small  circle.    Also,  a 


small  spiracle  or  opening  in  other  sub- 
stances; as  the  porea  in  plants. 

PO'RISM,  a  name  given  by  ancient  geo- 
meters to  certain  propositions,  which  par- 
take both  of  the  nature  of  a  problem  and  a 
theorem.  The  poriam  asserts  that  a  certain 
problem  may  become  indeterminate,  and  so 
far  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  theorem, 
and  in  seeking  to  discover  the  conditions  by 
which  this  may  be  effected,  it  partakes  of 
ihe  nature  of  a  problem. 

PORPHYRY,  in  mineralogy,  a  granular 
and  crystalized  mass,  the  composition  and 
colours  of  which  are  various.  In  its  homo- 
geneous ground  are  disseminated  a  multi- 
tude of  little  angular  and  granuliform  parts, 
fiving  to  the  whole  a  speckled  appearance. 
t  is  rery  hard,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine 
polish. 

POR'PHYRY-SHELL,  an  animal  or  shell 
of  the  genus  Mure*,  consisting  of  one  spiral 
valve.     It  was  from  one  species  of  this 

§enus  that  the  liquor  producing  the  cele- 
rated  Tyrian  purple  was  produced. 

POR'PITE,  or  POR'PITES,  in  natural 
history,  a  small  species  of  fossil  coral  of  a 
roundish  figure,  flattened  and  striated  from 
the  centre  of  the  circumference.  It  is 
found  immersed  in  stone,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  hair-but  ton-atone. 

POR'POISE,  in  ichthyology,  a  cetaceous 
fish  of  the  genus  Delphinua,  with  a  blackish 
or  brown  back,  thick  towards  the  head,  but 
more  slender  towards  the  tail,  which  is 
semi-lunar.  This  fish  preys  on  other  fish, 
and  seeks  food  not  only  by  swimming,  but 
by  rooting,  like  a  hog,  in  the  sand  and  mud. 

PORT,  a  haven,  cove,  inlet,  or  recess  of 
the  sea;  in  short,  any  commodious  place 
situated  on  the  sea-coast,  or  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river,  screened  from  the  wind  and  the 
assaults  of  an  enemy,  with  depth  of  water 
sufficient  jfor  ships  of  burden,  and  where 
vessels  may  safely  unload  their  cargoes. 
The  word  port  is  generally  applied  to  spa- 
cious harbours  much  resorted  to  by  ships, 
as  the  ports  of  London  and  Liverpool ;  and 
they  may  be  either  natural  or  greatly  as- 
sisted by  art. Port,  a  kind  of  wine  made 

in  Portugal ;  so  called  from  Oporto. 

PORTCUL'LIS,  in  fortification,  a  ma- 
chine like  a  harrow,  hung  over  the  gate-way 
of  a  fortified  town,  to  be  let  down  in  case  of  , 
surprise,   to  prevent  the  entrance  of  an     £ 
enemy. 

FO'RTEJl,  ft  kind  of  nankin,  >..  :  .  of  |    3 

hipl,   IrLud   mall,  minj  elmi-ucterinitl  bv  its 

dark  hmwu  rulour,  it>  pr-ulwr  im -tic 

flavrmr,  mid  Its  ionic  and  lajruiicaliug  qua- 
lities, Deforft  tho  yunr  IJ.iO,  (lie  Dislt 
liquor*  in  general  nuj  in  London  Wot*  ide, 
ber'r,  mi  J  murrain}- {  and  it  wm  customary 
for  the  drinker*  of  malt  tianor  iu  call  (bra 
pir.fj  or  1  An  k  aril  of  bnlf and  half,  lhat  is,  S 
half  li  E"  ale  an  J  a  half  of  bet'f,  a  hralr*  of  ale 
and  heU'tyf  IwopMBf,  n  half  of  beer  and 
half' of  twcipcriHy.  Id  coursa  qf  M  m  r-,  .c  j.Iso 
became  the  urac.tice  CO  cill  fur  a  junt,  or 
tanfcwd,  of  thrxa  threads,  meanings  third 
of  ale,  of  brerj  and  of  I  wajwjn  i  ■  v ;  and  thus 
the  publican  bad  the  trouble  to  po  to  three 
casks,  and  turn  three  tucks  for  it  ,plnt  of 
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liquor.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience  and 
waste,  a  liquor  was  made  which  should  par- 
take of  the  same  united  flavours  of  ale,  beer, 
and  twopenny,  which  was  called  entire  or 
entire-butt;  and  as  it  was  a  very  hearty 
and  nourishing  liquor,  it  was  very  suitable 
for  porter*  and  other  working  people :  hence 
it  obtained  its  present  name.  Some  brewers 
colour  their  porter  with  burnt  sugar;  but  in 

general  they  concentrate  a  quantity  of  their 
rst  and  best  wort  to  an  extract,  in  an  iron 
pan,  and  burn  this  into  a  colouring  stuff, 
whereby  they  can  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of 
using  nothing  in  their  porter  but  malt  and 
hops. 

PCRT-FIRE,  a  composition  of  saltpetre, 
sulphur,  Ac.  for  setting  fire  to  powder,  which 
is  frequently  used  in  preference  to  a  match. 
It  may  be  either  used  dry,  or  moistened 
with  linseed  oil.     ■ 

PORTGLAIVE,  one  who  formerly  car- 
ried the  sword  before  a  prince  or  governor. 

PO'RTGREVE,  or  PORTREEVE,  in 
former  times,  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  port 
or  maritime  town.  This  officer  is  now 
styled  either  mayor  or  bailiff.  According 
to  Camden,  the  chief  magistrate  of  London 
was  anciently  called  portgreve,  but  was  ex- 
changed by  Richard  I.  for  two  bailiffs,  and 
these  gave  place  in  the  reign  of  John  to  a 
mayor. 

PORTHOLES,  the  openings  or  embra- 
sures in  the  sides  of  ships  of  war,  through 
which  guns  are  put. 

PCRTICO,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of 
gallery  on  the  ground,  supported  by  co- 
lumns, where  people  may  walk  under  cover. 
Though  this  word  is  derived  from  porta,  a 
gate  or  door,  yet  it  is  used  for  any  arrange- 
ment of  columns  which  form  a  gallery. 

The  Athenians  were  curious  in  their  por- 
ticos, and  the  poets  and  philosophers. re- 
cited their  works,  and  held  their  disputa- 
tions there.  Their  most  famous  portico 
was  that  called  Facile,  which  was  in  fact 
a  picture  gallery,  adorned  with  the  works  of 
the  greatest  masters. 

PORTLAND  STONE,  a  compact  kind 
of  sand-stone  obtained  in  the  isle  of  Port- 
land, on  the  coast  of  Dorset.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  coarse  grit  cemented  together  by 
an  earthy  spar:  it  will  not  strike  with  steel, 
but  makes  a  violent  effervescence  with  nitric 
acid. 

POSE',  in  heraldry,  a  lion,  horse,  or  other 
beast  standing  still,  with  all  his  four  feet  on 
the  ground. 

POSID'IUM,  or  POSID'EON.in  ancient 
chronology,  the  seventh  month  of  the  Athe- 
nian year;  which  consisted  of  thirty  days, 
answered  to  the  latter  part  of  December  and 
beginuing  of  January,  and  had  its  name  from 
a  festival  in  honour  of  Neptune  Posidonius 
which  was  during  that  month  celebrated. 

POSI'TION,  in  arithmetic,  called  also 
the  rule  of  false,  because  in  calculating  on 
several  false  numbers  as  if  they  were  true 
ones,  from  the  differences  found  therein  the 

number  sought  is  found. Position,  in 

geometry,  is  a  term  sometimes  used  in  con- 
tradistinction to  magnitude :  thus  a  line  is 
said  to  be  given  in  position,  positions  data, 


when  its  situation,  bearing,  or  direction, 
with  regard  to  some  other  line  is  given :  on 
the  contrary,  a  line  is  given  in  magnitude, 
when  its  length  is  given,  but  not  its  situa- 
tion.  Position,  in  logic,  the  ground-work 

or  proposition  on  which  an  argument  is 

raised. Position,  in  dancing,  the  manner 

of  disposing  the  feet,  with  regard  to  each 
other. 

POSITIVE,  a  term  of  relation  sometimes 
opposed  to  negative;  hence  a  positive  quan- 
tity, in  algebra,  is  a  real  or  affirmative  quan- 
tity, or  a  quantity  greater  than  nothing. 

Positive  quantities  are  designated   by 

the  character  ■+-  prefixed  or  supposed  to 

be  prefixed  to  them. Positive  is  used  in 

opposition  to  relative  or  arbitrary :  thus,  we 
say,  beauty  is  no  positive  thing,  but  depends 
on  different  tastes.  It  is  also  used  in  oppo- 
sition to  natural;  as,  a  thing  is  of  positive 
right,  meaning  that  it  is  founded  on  a  law 
which  depends  absolutely  on  the  authority 

of  him  who  made  it. The  word  positive 

also  means  confident,  or  over-confident. 

Positive  Degree,  in  grammar,  is  the  adjec- 
tive in  its  simple  signification,  without  com- 
parison, or  relation  to  increase  or  diminu- 
tion; as,  good  bad,  &c. Positive  Electri- 
city, a  term  applied  to  bodies  supposed  to 
contain  more  than  their  natural  quantity  of 
electricity.  Positive  electricity  being  pro- 
duced by  rubbing  glass,  is  called  the  vitre- 
ous; negative  electricity,  produced  by  rub- 
bing amber  or  resin,  is  called  the  resinous. 

POSOL'OGY,  in  medicine,  the  science 
or  doctrine  of  preparing  and  administering 
doses. 

POS'SE  COMITA'TUS,  in  law,  the  armed 
power  of  the  county,  or  the  attendance  of 
all  persons  charged  by  the  sheriff  to  assist 
him  in  the  suppression  of  riots,  &c. 

POSSES'SION,  in  law,  the  holding  or 
occupying  of  any  thing,  either  de  jure  or  de 
facto.  Possession  de  jure,  is  the  title  a  man 
has  to  enjoy  a  thing,  though  it  be  usurped 
and  in  the  actual  possession  of  another ;  or 
where  lands  are  descended  to  a  person,  and 
he  has  not  yet  entered  into  them  :  and  pos- 
session de  facto,  or  actual  possession,  is 
where  there  is  an  actual  and  effectual  en- 
joyment of  a  thing.  Long  undisturbed  pos- 
session is  presumptive  proof  of  right  or  pro- 
perty in  the  possessor. 

POSSESSIVE  CASE,  in  English  gram- 
mar, the  genitive  case,  or  case  of  nouns  and 
pronouns,  which  either  denotes  ownership, 
as  John's  book  (a  book  belonging  to  John) ; 
or  some  relation  of  one  thing  to  another,  as 
Byron's  admirers  (those  who  admire  the 
writings  of  Byron). 

POST,  after,  a  Latin  preposition  used  in 
composition  with  several  English  words, 
and  generally  implying  a  relation  of  poste- 
riority. 

POST,  a  messenger  or  carrier  of  letters ; 
one  that  goes  at  stated  times  to  convey  the 

mail  and  dispatches. A  military  station ; 

as,  the  troops  are  ordered  to  defend  the 

post. A  public  office  or  employment. 

The  name  of  a  sort  of  writing  paper,  much 
used  for  letters. To  ride  post,  to  be  em- 
ployed to  carry  dispatches  and  papers,  and 
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consequently  to  ride  with  speed.— —Hence 
to  frawJ  pert,  is  to  travel  expeditiously  by 
the  aid  of  fresh  horses  taken  at  certain 

stations. To  p—t,  in  book-keeping,  to 

carry  accounts  from  the  waste-book  or 
journal  to  the  ledger. 

POSTAGE,  the  duty  or  charge  imposed 
on  letters  or  parcels  conveyed  by  post.  As 
this  charge  is  now  only  one  penny  for  each 
letter  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce  in  weight, 
whether  conveyed  one  mile  or  one  hundred, 
the  penny-postage  promoters  have  doubt- 
less earned  the  lasting  gratitude  of  a  nu- 
merous class  of  her  majesty's  subjects. 
Some  persons,  indeed,  may  imagine  that 
the  10  per  cent,  which  has  been  added  to 
their  assessed  taxes  detracts  a  little  from 
the  boon  ;  but  there  are  others  who,  like 
Cruikshank's  aristocratic  footmen,  M  don't 
koow  what  taxes  isf*  and  to  such  it  must 
be  a  source  of  unmixed  delight. 

POST-DATS,  to  date  after  the  real  time ; 
as  to  pott-dmto  a  bill  or  a  contract,  that  is, 
to  date  it  after  the  true  time  of  drawing  the 
one  or  making  the  other. 

POSTDILUTIAN,  a  person  who  lived 
after  the  flood,  or  who  has  lived  since  that 
event. 

POST-DISSEIZIN,  in  law,  a  writ  in- 
tended to  put  in  possession  a  person  who 
has  been  disseised  after  a  judgment  to  re- 
cover the  same  lands  of  the  same  person, 
under  the  statute  of  Merton. 

POSTEA,  in  law,  is  the  return  of  a 
record  of  the  proceedings  in  a  cause  after 
a  trial  and  verdict  by  writ  of  niei  print,  into 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  after  a  verdict; 
and  there  afterwards  recorded. 

POSTERN,  in  fortification,  a  small  gate, 
usuallv  in  the  angle  of  a  flank  of  a  bastion, 
or  in  that  of  the  curtain  or  near  the  orillon, 
descending  into  the  ditch. 

POSTHUMOUS,  born  after  the  death  of 
a  father.  Also,  published  after  the  death 
of  the  author;  aa  pottkumout  work*. 

POS'TIL,  a  marginal  note;  originally,  a 
note  in  the  margin  of  the  Bible,  so  called 
because  written  after  the  text. 

POSTLIMINIUM,  or  POSTLIMINY, 
among  the  Romans,  was  the  return  of  a 
person  to  his  own  country  who  had  gone  to 
sojourn  in  a  foreign  country,  or  who  had 
been  banished  or  taken  by  an  enemy.—— 
In  the  modern  law  of  nations,  the  right  of 
postliminy  is  that  by  virtue  of  which,  per- 
sons and  things  taken  by  an  enemy  in  war, 
are  restored  to  their  former  state,  when 
coming  again  under  the  power  of  the  na- 
tion to  which  they  belonged.  But  this 
cannot  extend  in  all  cases  to  personal 
effects,  ou  account  of  the  difficulty  of  as- 
certaining their  identity. 

POSTMASTER,  the  officer  who  has  the 
superintendence  and  direction  of  a  post- 
office. The pottmattor-ffentTuli*  the  chief 

officer  of  the  post-office  department,  whose 
duty  is  to  make  contracts  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  public  mails  and  see  that  they 
are  executed,  and  who  receives  and  is  ac- 
countable for  the  moneys  arising  from  the 
postage  of  letters,  pays  the  expenses,  and 
superintends  the  whole. 


POST-NOTE,  in  commerce,  a  bank  note 
intended  to  be  transmitted  to  a  distant  place 
by  the  publio  mail,  and  made  payable  to 
ordtr}  differing  in  this  from  a  common 
bank  note,  which  is  payable  to  the  bearer. 

POST-OFFICE,  an  establishment  for  the 
reception,  conveyance,  and  delivery  of  let- 
ters, &c.   Posts  were  originally  intended  to 
serve  merely  for  the  conveyance  of  public 
dispatches,  and  of  persons  travelling  by 
authority  of  government.    But  the  great 
convenience  it  afforded  to  individuals,  par- 
ticularly as  commercial  transactions  multi- 
plied and  extended,  to  have  a  safe,  regular, 
and  speedy  communication  between  distant 
parts  of  the  country,  induced  the  govern- 
ment to  convert  it  into  a  source  (and  a  most 
unexceptionable  source,  as  it  always  ap- 
peared to  us)  of  public  revenue.    In  1635 
Charles  I.  erected  a  letter-office  for  Eng- 
land and  Scotland;  but  this  extended  only 
to  a  few  of  the  principal  roads,  the  times  of 
carriage  were  uncertain,  and  the  postmas- 
ters on  each  road  were  required  to  furnish 
horses  for  the  conveyance  of  the  letters  at 
9H&  a  mile.    The  plan  did  not  eventually 
succeed ;  but  it  led  to  an  establishment  for 
the  conveyance  of  letters  to  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  weekly.    This  was  in  1649,  under 
the  commonwealth.  In  1667,  the  post-office 
was  established,  more  after  the  footing;  it 
lately  bore,  and  the  rates  of  postage  that 
were  then  fixed  were  continued  till  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne.    But  instead  of  improving, 
the  post  gradually  became  less  expeditious ; 
and  in  1784,  when  a  journey  from  London 
to  Bath  was  made  by  the  diligences  in  17 
hours,  the  post  took  40  hours  I   and  on 
other  roads  the  rate  of  travelling  bore  about 
the  same  proportion.   Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  occurred  to  Mr.  John  Palmer,  of 
Bath,  comptroller-general  of  the  poet-office, 
that  a  very  great  improvement  might  be 
made  in  the  conveyance  of  letters,  in  respect 
of  economy,  as  well  as  of  speed  and  safety, 
by  contracting  with  the  proprietors  of  the 
coaches  for  the  carriage  of  the  mail;  the 
latter  being  bound  to  perform  the  journey 
in  a  specified  time,  and  take  a  guard  with 
the  mail  for  its  protection.    That  this  plan 
has  worked  well,  and  proved  highly  benefi- 
cial both  te  the  public  and  the  government, 
every  one  must  admit;  and  though  a  enujj 
corner  in  the  mail,  once  so  desirable,  must 
now  give  way  to  a  place  in  the  rapid  rail- 
way "train,"  we  are  bound  to  regard  it 
as  an  old  friend  who  has  served  us  on  many 
an  important  occasion.    The  Post  Office 
Act  ( 1889) ,  which  recognises  the  expediency 
of  one  uniform  postage  of  One  Penny,  for 
all  Inland  Letters  within  a  eertain  weight, 
and  without  reference  to  the  several  dis- 
tances of  their  delivery,  is  now  in  operation ; 
but  in  delegating  its  powers  of  execution  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  *'  My  Lords*  are 
empowered  to  alter,  fix,  reduce,  or  remit  the 
rate  of  postage  at  any  time;  and  also,  from 
time  to  time,  to  appoint  whether  the  post- 
age shall  be  paid  by  the  sender  or  by  the 
receiver,  or  either  way,  at  the  option  of  the 
sender.    The  experiment  is  thus  open  at  all 
Umes  to  revisai.    Newspapers  go  free  in 
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Great  Britain  through  lb*  General  po*t; 
tlny  mott  be  open  al  each  end;  nov  Writing 
Or  me  I' mire  r-uojettt  them  to  atretic  pc>4t~ 
Sltp.  To  the  llritlah  e-oIouleb  they  alw  go 
free,  if  put  inly  a  |>o«3  &ltk C  wit bid  teran 
duyi  of  publication.  To  the  C  rtnti  neut, 
where  Kn#li*h  ptp.'ra  An  received  free* 
tboic  printed  m  their  Lilt Kuareure  alio frne 
h  ■  ri-.  Th  c  Wcb  t  1  nd  ia  n  nd  A-merif*  Pack  ft 
is  jnade  up  the  IBth  On  i  of  every  mouth,  and 
the  LDrwajd  niaud  Packet  the  LliiH  Wed. 
neiday  in  every  month.  TIiic»d.i>  fUr  I'raiici: 
dfnilVj  incept  Wuutky,  and  for  other  pure*  nl" 
Europe  piery  Tundfcy  Hud  Friday. 

POSTSClUl,T,  bq  addmun  made  in  a 
loner  Alter  IE.  ia  concluded  and  aigned  by 
the  writer.  Alts,  any  nddilkm  mud*  to  a 
literary  performance  after  it  bad  been  *up- 
potcd  Id  bft  finished,  containinE  tuinethine; 
oioii ted  or  something  new  occurring-  to  the 
writer. 

POSTULATES,  fundamental  prineiplet 
in  rtuy  un  or  acicdce,  which  ire  too  easy  and 
Self  evident  to.  nt'ed  demon  itration.. 

POTAIiGO,  a  kind  of  pickle  imported 
from  ebe  Wnt  ladies. 

POT'ASil  fpata**a/t  in  chcmiatry,  the 
JVipiilisr  oame  of  vegetable  it  ted  alkah  in  Ad 
unrefined  *<ate.  procured  front  th*  ashea  or 
Certain  planti  by  li&mation  add  evapora- 
tion. The  matter  remaining  after  evapo- 
ration is  mined  in  a  crucible  ttr  furnace, 
a  ' .  ncti  <rs  lubutanee  burnt  riff  or  dis  - 

sipatcd.     Kenned  potanh  in  called  pHtrlatk. 

>'• I  i  Lfl  31UM,  in  cheinietry,  a  tnAnianw 
procured  hy  patsing  a  galvanic  charge 
tlinuiL-h  v<> liable  alkali,  of  which  it  ii  the 
nvnaUk'  blUls,  Fotataiuui  haa  the  mci«t 
erlul  sflliiity  for  oKygCU  of  all  iubitadcrU 
.  it  tnkr*  U  from  awry  oil.i 

'.i nit,  and  hence  la  a  ioti*t  iioporiadt  agent 
111  chemical  ndalj^ul, 

POTATO,  a  productive,  wholesome,  and 
nutriuvE  not  »f  the  ^-nu*  Mbwitiii  a 
a  at  i^e  of  Ameriea.  It  it  l  h  *  pri  ad  pail  food 
or'  El*  i^rtr  (in*  whe  rountriei,  and  hai 
prcv^l  (ibb  of  the  gieatfiit  Wewinjo  be. 
atoweil  on  man.  It  waa  introduced  idtn  the 
BriTiftFi  •lijminioTii  hy  Rhr  Walter  RaMgrb 

ill  r!  ,  li.U,  r, -«,r  IT)  [  N"l  tl  DUN  ll««  Fj  fe»» 
!]«<•.  und  MB  nt    this  day  la  by  do  meant 

e>>         :  in  - r  i'iMii.n-,1'-"  «1"  Kut"!'!-  »<n 

anttch   an   it    duit-rve*. Par*ffl    ArKiiify/ 

M  frk'Teral  physician*  barg  alrendr  poidted 
dtit  the  deieterimiJi  eff'-n  i  of  poiak?  brandy  l 
b  •   rmcarchpBOf  cheiru^tii  romld  iirkE 

if. I  any  ln]urioui  i i pla in  Oh  rectided 

apij-it,  no  nitentinn  *n*  pn^d  to  Ibii  nprnirm, 
II.  Krnaai,  of  l>u B*ihtorlTr  Sjaainncarhiit  be 
bu  found  out  IhE  iliiJertJiBre  hi-i«ccil  Jpiril 
of  wjEie  mid  spirit  of  potatoea,  bat  be  deems 
h  much  mora  importaTit  ftret  to  hhnm  that 
ant  only  it  the  rectJotariiiO  of  tiki  latter 
spirit  too  oftcli  r/nTlrt»Ly  coudaCttrd,  but; 
t  i  itMrlf  ift  mftdefiom  potatoea  whicli 

a  .-i>rtirn.  or  wliipli.  Iirvc  bean*  fco 

Srfwiuate.     It»  eff^ti  npcm   the  bun»»n 
iliM'rihri  at  dreadf'd?  prndocliiE 
d  'i  rretncoB,  idieej-,  be-." 

Ptn'KN  I'I\L(  haTttiic  power  toimprc*" 
en  an  the  ide*»  of  rrrtaiii  ynnlLiif".  thun^L 
theu.uahtJ«B  are  nut  tbtorttSt  in  the  thinjr; 


I 


aajtoreai'id^beat  oreold. }*att*ti,it  **r>™l, 

in  jrrmniHiart  i*  tint  form  of  the  T*rb  *  Meh 
i*  aaed  to  einr^«i  thu  power,  pcvfibilitf, 
liberty,  ornecesailj  of  an  ad  Lunnr  ui  heiog; 
■j j  I  M4V  ftO,  he  mm-  UuiC. 

POTSTOJCE.  in  mtnemto&r,  a  kind  t»f 
induffYted  black  tale,  paaiiiif  into  terpen- 
tide,  it  la  of  a  ajHAiih  gray  colour,  and 
ocfun  mBJMiTB.  or  in  granndar  ^laefeilOnt. 

POTTJtllN'  UHE,  in  mineralogy,  a  apa- 
eiea  of  ore  wbjab,  finmi  itt  aptaua  to  mnty 
like  the  ElaainE  of  pattar**  warej  tne  miners 
en!  I  by  tWl  dame. 

pOr**Kttit,  the  luiBufaciufL  of  ennbcn 
potfl.  or  ejunbeoware  in  fKneeal.  bui  i-t%e 
ticukrly  of  the  euaraef  aorta.  The  better 
kiodi  of  pottery,  called  In  thi-  y 

Sfpfardtkirw  mart,  are  made  of  an  tiriinVial 
tniviuie  of  alumina  and  uliea  ;  tin-  Ibrmer 

obtflinrd  m  the  tbrmof  a  fine  eLiy  u I  '■!- 

»ODfciiLrtrChM-flji  and  the  latter  convicting 
of  chert  or  flioi,  wiiieb  J»  b<"nN.I  r«-  i-  It.  -t, 
quenched  in  water,  and  than  tifted  to  pow- 
der Kacb  nuteri*],  car  I  ■  d 
Add  aiftcd,  ia  dilruat'd  Lhroogb  water  mi\rd 
by  loenaafe,  and  bought  <*  a  Juf  DOitaiat- 
eni-y  by  evaporation  ;  it  n  then  ],i._;hly 
bla«iic,  dud  lonued  upon  the  pjjtaia'  v,  Jn-isl 
or  lathe  into  va/iuui  circular  veasalai  or 
moulded  into  other  forma,  which,  ,-r.:r 
lia?inr  been  dheil  in  a  warm  rooa,  ure  cn- 
cJoaL«4  in  baked,  cbty  ihkI*,  k**^  milling 
bandhoEca,  and  called  nggMm  tbne  are 
Tbn&-A  in  itie  kiin  ta  at  nearly  to  till  it, 
leaving  only  ipacernDUKb  fm  HiL-  fuel ;  bcrc 
thn  ware  ii  kept  red-hiH  for  a  ounriderable 
time,  ftiMi  H>un  broiiyrljt  in  u.i  -',.••  if 
tttscait.  T'hia  eb  aflnr* aeda  pitiful,  which  is 
dooe  bydjppiij|thc  bi*cuit  wnn*  into  a  tub 
eontaioioir  a  mixture  of  About  H*  parta  of 
btftaffgai,  To  nt  clay,  and  -0  of  irniond  flint, 
diJfuscd  iu  water  in  a  ereaoay  couiiitcnce, 
andwhfo  lakcd  out  rnouiih  udh  e 

Eiece  to  aiTG  an  uniform  glaainic  abi  n 

eare.l.  The  pieee*  are  then  aguia  packed 
n p  id  '.he  fcgjfAi*.  with  >maJi  hit*  or  pottery 
Interposed  bet Yi  Li- ii  i'-iO  I >  u  a 

da  Vrffope,  The  glMxing  mixture  fuBea  nt  a 
very  moderate  heat,  ami  £r»B*  »d  uatJHlu 
gloi my  ctUil i OiT,  islincli  dniabta  Of  BfViaaxs 
When  it  ia  intended  fnf  CiiilUnOD  wliiii1  Wan). 
LHee  EAiiTnKffWArLK] 

P OUNCE,  gniuaandarflch  pukcfiactL  a 
fine  powder  u-ed  to  nrrvent  ink  from 
anreadinjj  on  pi|>er.  There  la  alio  a  kidd 
uf  jaeBiKC*,  UBed  by  i'inbnddtlrerB  And  Inci!- 
roskera,  whieii  it  imidc  of  charaoal  doat, 
und  atteJpaald  in  niMilin,  ie  to  be  panted 
Ofer  bnb?a  prickcJ  id  tbc  *:Tk    '  e 

linc-i  or  dL"Bi[tu»  r>u  a  paper  n  ndcrneaib. 

l>Du*r**7  in  faieonry,  the  taiont  or  eh\w«  uf 
a  bird  of  a  prey. 

POUND,  a  weight  etrataioing  ]?oann* 
troy,  and  In  aToirddpott  weiirhi  o 

denotra  a  money  of  aoeonnt  i.  to  called  ln> 
eauaa  the  ancirnt  prmnd  of  ailtcr  wi-iglied  a 

pound  uoy. 1'****,  any  cnclt^tfd  pLacit, 

Erected  h?  niLibofity,  in  which  cattle  ate 
dQDftftofl    when    tnked    id    tietp  i  Mr 

Eniiijr  at  large,  in  TiioHition  of  law.  A. 
cOninJftQ  pouuii  3*  kept  id  Cfrry  toWl«li*|>» 
lordi hip,  or  viUigC;  and  it    ii  aatd  thut« 


atx  pfcanfs  a*s  Btenn  nr  AtatAtiyfc  aatw  wnaw  AaRiTan  at  matttbitt.        6lft 

—  —  -  ■     ■  ■  ; 


THB  BN01I8H   BOBFASS   All  OTHBB  KATIOKB   II*  THBIB  *IHB   STOBB  WABB. 
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ought  to  be  one  in  every  parish,  the  want 
whereof  is  punishable  in  a  court-leet. 
|      POURPRESTRE,  in  law,  any  encroach- 
ment on  the  highway,  by  the  erection  of  a 
shed,  or  the  throwing  out  a  window,  &c. 

POWER,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  the 
faculty  of  doing  or  performing  anything. 
The  exertion  of  power  proceeds  from  the 
will ;  and  in  strictness,  no  being  destitute 

of  will  or  intelligence  can  exert  power. 

Active  power  is  that  which  raoves4he  body; 
speculative  power  is  that  by  which  we  see, 
judge,  remember,  or,  in  general,  by  which 
we  think.  Power  may  exist  without  exer- 
tion :  we  have  power  to  speak  when  we  are 
silent.  This  word,  indeed,  has  an  almost 
unlimited  signification,  whether  as  regards 


PRACTICE,  in  arithmetic,  a  neat  and 
easy  way  of  determining  the  amount  of 
numbers  of  articles  at  a  price,  by  taking 
the  aliquot  parts  of  a  pound  or  shilling,  di- 
viding accordingly,  and  adding  the  quoti- 
ents together  for  pouuds  or  shilling*. 

Practice  of  the  court;  in  law,  the  form  and 
manner  of  conducting  or  carrying  on  suits 
at  law  or  in  equity. 

PRSCEPTORIS,  in  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, certain  benefices  having  their  name 
from  being  possessed  by  the  more  eminent 
Templars,  whom  the  chief  master,  by  his 
authority,  created  and  called  Prteeeptore* 
Templi. 

PRAECIPE  IN  CAPTTE,  in  law,  a  wnt 
issuing  out  of  the  court  of  chancery  for  a 


animal  strength  or  mental  ability :  we  speak     tenant  who  held  of  the  king  in  chief,  as  of 
of  the  powers  of  genius  ;  the  reasoning     his  crown,  and  not  as  of  any  honour,  castle, 
powers ;  the  power  which  a  man  has  of    or  manor. 
relieving  the  distressed;  his  moral  power,  I      PRiECIPITATIO  na  Robbbb,  in  anti- 

&c. Power  also  means  force  or  momen-     quity,  a  capital    punishment    among,  the 

turn ;  as,  the  power  of  the  wind,  which  Romans,  which  consisted  in  throwing  the 
propels  a  ship  or  overturns  a  building ;  or  criminal  headlong  from  that  part  of  the 
the  immense  power  of  steam  when  applied  -  prison  which  was  called  TUttnr. 

to  machinery. Power,  in  mechanics,  any       PRiECOG'NITA,  things  previously  known 

""  '  '  in  order  to  understand  something  else.  Thus 
a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  human 
body  is  one  of  the  pracognita  of  medical 
science  and  skill. 

PREFECTURE,  in  antiquity,  an  appel 
latiou  given  to  certain  towns  in  Italy,  whose 
inhabitants  had  the  name  of  Roman  citi- 
zens, but  were  neither  allowed  to  enjoy  their 
own  laws  nor  magistrates,  being  governed 


force  which/applied  to  a  machine,  sets  It  in 
motion.  There  are  six  simple  machines, 
which  are  particularly  denominated  the  six 
mechanical  powers,  namely,  the  lever,  the 
balance,  the  screw,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the 
wedye,  and  the  pulley.  The  simple  weight, 
as  applied  to  clocks,  jacks,  and  other  ma- 
chines, is  the  power  which  can  be  most 
easily  applied  as  a  first  mover,  and  its  ac- 


tion also"  is  most  uniform.    As  this  power     by  annual  prefects  sent  from  Rome.   These 
requires  to  be  renewed  after  a  certain  pe- " u  -s— "•-  ..-———«—»_ 


riod,  it  is  mostly  used  for  slow  movements. 
The  spring  is  a  useful  moving  power,  but, 
like  the  weight,  it  requires  to  be  wound 
up  after  a  certain  time,  whence  it  is  also 
chiefly  used  for  slow  movements.  The 
sprint?  differs  from  the  weight  in  one  re- 
markable respect,  which  is,  that  its  action 
is  never  uniform,  being  strongest  when 
most  bent:  but  there  are  methods  of  recti- 
fying this  defect.  Thus  the  chain  of  a 
watch  is  made  to  wind  on  a  conical  piece  of 
metal,  which  assists  the  action  of  the  spring 


were  generally  such  places  as  were  suspect 
ed,  or  had  some  way  or  other  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  state. — The  title  pra/ee- 
tus  was  given  to  many  officers  in  ancient 
Rome. 

PRAEMUNIRE,  in  law,  a  writ  granted 
against  a  person  for  introducing  and  main- 
taining the  papal  power,  creating  an  impe- 
riutn  in  imperio,  and  yielding  that  obedience 
to  the  maudates  of  the  pope,  which  consti- 
tutionally belongs  to  our  rightful  sovereign. 
PR/ENO'MEN,  among  the  Romans,  like 

_  ....  ..      . „     our  Christian  name,  served  to  distinguish 

when  it  is  wanted. — The  steam  of  boiling  brothers,  &c,  from  each  other;  as  Cains, 
water  is  a  most  powerful  agent,  and  recent  Lucius,  Marcus,  Julius,  &c.  Care  was  gei 
improvements  have  extended  the  applica-  nerclly  taken,  in  conferring  the  pranomeu, 
tion  of  it  from  the  smallest  to  the  most  to  give  that  of  the  father  to  the  oldest,  that 
powerful  engines.  The  power  of  a  horse  of  the  grandfather  to  the  second,  and  so  on. 
will  raise  a  weight  over  a  pulley  8(J)bs.  four  The  pranomen  was  not  brought  into  use 
miles  an  hour,  which  is  equal  to  drawing  a  •  till  long  after  the  nomen,  or  family  name, 
load  of  two  tons  on  a  level  road  the  same  I      PRiETEXTA,  or  Tooa  Pbjctbx'ta,  was 

distance. Power,  in  arithmetic,  the  pro-  |  a  long  white  robe,  with  a  purple  border) 

duct  of  any  quantity  multiplied  by  itself  any     originally  appropriated  by  Tullius  Hosti- 
number  of  times,  as  the  square,  cube,  bi-  j  lius  to  the  Roman  magistrates  and  some 

quadrate,  &c Power,  in  law,  the  autbo-     of  the  priests;  but  afterwards  worn  by  chil- 

rity  which  one  man  gives  another  to  act  for      *  ""      "  ... 

him.  The  instrument  or  deed  by  which  this 
is  done  is  called  a  power  of  attorney. 

POWTER,  au  appellation  given  to  a 
certain  kind  of  pigeon  which  has  a  habit  of 
swelling  up  its  neck  when  it  is  displeased. 
POYNING'S  LAW,  an  act  of  parliament 
made  under  Henry  VII.,  whereby  the  law 
of  England  became  in  force  in  Ireland.  It 
derived  its  name  from  Sir  Edward  Poyning, 
then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 


dren  of  quality,  by  boys  till  the  age  of  se- 
venteen, when  they  assumed  the  toga  ri- 
rilis ;  and  by  girls  till  they  4-ere  married. 

PRiETOR,  a  chief  magistrate  among  the 
Romans,  instituted  for  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls. 
The  office  of  prator  was  instituted  in  the 
year  of  the  city  888,  to  administer  justice 
in  the  city,  instead  of  the  consuls,  who  were 
at  that  time  wholly  engaged  in  foreign  wars. 
The  institution  also  was  intended  to  com* 


FQWBB   ™   IWDBSB  A  B1BS8IN »  WHBIf   BMFLOTBS  TO  FBOTBCT  THB   WEAK. 
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A   FBBBBBB   AND   A   PAROCHIAL   BEIfBFICB   ABB   rBBFECTLY   COMPATIBLE. 

%  Kcfo  JButtonars  of  t^e  Ifelles  Xetta*. 
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pensate  to  the  nobility  the  loss  of  their  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  consulship,  to  which 
honour  the  commons  had  now  pnt  in  their 
claim,  arid  succeeded.  The  praetor  decreed 
and  proclaimed  public  feasts,  had  the  power 
to  make  and  repeal  laws,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  senate  and  the  people ;  and  kept 
a  register  of  all  the  freed-men  who  were  en- 
franchised at  Borne.  In  the  absence  of  the 
consuls  he  had  a  right  to  command  the  ar- 
mies; he  also  commanded  the  oyutstors,  who 
served  htm  as  lieutenants,  and  were  charged 
with  part  of  the  business  of  his  office.  He 
was  entitled  to  the  pratexta,  the  curule 
chair,  and  two  actors  to  walk  before  him 
in  Borne,  and  six  when  out  of  the  city. 

PRATORIA'NI,  PfcATOBUB  Cohortbs, 

or  Pretoria*  Guard*,  were  the  emperor's 
guards,  who  in  time  were  increased  to  ten 
thousand.  The  Praetorian  bands  owe  their 
first  institution  to  Scipio  Africanus,  who 
chose  for  his  guards  a  company  of  the 
bravest  men  in  his  army;  but  in  time  they 
became  very  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  their 
country. 

PBiSTO'BITJM,  among  the  Romans,  de- 
noted the  ball  or  court  where  the  pnetor 
administered  justice :  it  was  also  his  palace. 

PRAGMATIC  8ANCTION,  in  the  civil 
law,  is  a  rescript  or  answer  of  the  sovereign, 
delivered  by  advice  of  his  council  to  some 
college,  order,  or  body  of  people,  who  con- 
sult him  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  their 
community.    A  similar  answer  given  to  an 

individual  is  called  simply  a  rescript. 

The  term  pragmatic  sanction  was  given  to 
the  settlement  made  by  Charles  VI.,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  when,  having  no  sons, 
in  1733  be  settled  his  hereditary  dominions 
«a  his  eldest  daughter,  the  archduchess 
Maria  Theresa. 

PRAIRIE  (a  French  word,  signifying  a 
meadow),  used  to  designate  the  remarkable 
natural  meadows,  or  plains,  which  are  prin- 
cipally found  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  N. 
America.  They  are  classed  as  follows : — 
1.  The  heathy,  or  bntka,  which  have  springs, 
and  are  covered  with  small  shrubs,  bushes, 
grape-vines,  ftc.,  very  common  m  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Missouri.  3.  The  dry,  or  roll- 
ing, generally  destitute  of  water,  and  almost 
all  vegetation  hut  gr^ii .  These  fire  the  miwt 
COlimniin  ami  BTSten*i^  I  the  truv»wr  inay 
wauder  ftsrdava  in  Uawe  vsrl  find  nearly  level 
plains*  without  wood  (tt  W liter,  Hud  IM  no 
object  ruing  abote  i  he  plain  of  the  horizon. 
In  this  kiniFuf  prnirLrs  roam  immense,  herds 
Of  biioiifv  i,  The  aliiviai  or  **■(  prairies 
fori"  i lie  third  Mid  mnallMt  diviiLon  ;  Tfciey 
are  entered  with  a  rich  VG|CPtnlion,  and  have 
a  black ,  &*eyt  ami  liable  sni  I,  of  0  n-xh*u  «i- 
ble  fertility  ;  but  in  a  state  of  nature  they 
arc  covered  with  tail  rank  ktbjs,  rtnd  in  the 
raiiiv  neasun  are  frequently  overflowed,  or 
contain  numerous  pools,  the  waters  at n bieh 
pass  off  solely  by  rvnuorns  ion  * 

FHAM,  or  PRAAM,  a  flat  bo  limned  boat 
orUehle?,  mea  in  Holland  foe  conveying 
goods  lone  from  ft  ship  in  Inadingor  inik.nd- 
inie.  Also  a  kind  of  Bunting  battery  mount- 
ing several  chimb,  used  in  cirt-enng  she 
disembarkation  of  troops. 


PRATIQUE,  in  commerce,  a  license  or 
permission  to  hold  intercourse  and  trade 
with  the  inhabitautsof  a  place,  after  having 
performed  quarantine,  or  upon  a  certificate 
that  the  ship  did  not  come  from  an  in  feet  «d 
place. 

PREAD'AMITE,  an  appellation  given  lo 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  who  by  some 
ate  supposed  to  have  lived  before  Adam 

PREAMBLE,  in  law.  the  introductory 
matter  to  a  statute,  which  contains  the  ren 
sons  for  making  such  an  enactment. 

PREB'END,  the  stipend  or  maintenance 
a  prebendary  receives  out  of  the  estate  o(  a 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church.  Prebends 
are  simple  or  dignitary;  a  simple  prebend 
has  no  more  than  the  revenue  for  its  sup- 
port ;  but  a  prebend  with  dignity,  has  al 
ways  a  jurisdiction  annexed  to  it. 

PREBENDARY, an  ecclesiastic  who  en- 
joys a  prebend.  The  difference  between  a 
prebendary  and  a  canon  is,  that  the  former 
receives  his  prebend  in  consideration  of  bis 
officiating  in  the  church;  but  the  latter 
merely  in  consequence  of  his  being  received 
into  the  cathedral. 

PRECEDENCE,  by  custom  and  com 
tesy,  the  right  of  taking  place  before  ano- 
ther, which  is  determined  by  authority,  and 
followed  exactly  on  all  public  occasions  of 
processions  and  the  like. 

PRE"CEDENT,  in  law,  a  judicial  deci- 
sion, which  serves  as  a  rule  for  future  de- 
terminations in  similar  or  analogous  cases : 
thus  the  precedents  of  a  court  have  the 
force  of  laws,  and  no  court  will  reverse  a 
judgment  contrary  to  many  precedents.—— 
Precedent  also  frequently  denotes  an  origi- 
nal authentic  instrument  or  writing,  which 
serves  as  a  form  to  draw  others  by. 

PRECENTOR,  the  chanter  or  master  of 
the  choir  in  a  cathedral. 

PRE'CEPT,  in  law,  a  command  in  writ- 
ing sent  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  &c,  for 
bringing  a  person,  record,  or  other  matter 
before  him. — In  a  general  sense,  a  precept 
signifies  any  commandment  or  order  intend- 
ed as  an  authoritative  rule  of  action;  but 
applied  particularly  to  commands  respect- 
ing moral  conduct.  Hence  preceptor,  a 
teacher. 

PRECES'SION  of  the  EQTJINOXES,  in 
astronomy,  a  motion  of  the  axis  of  the 
earth,  by  which  the  equinoctial  points*  or 
nodes,  recede,  with  reference  to  the  stars, 
1°  23'  46"  in  a  century.  It  appears  that  the 
pole,  the  solstices,  the  equinoxes,  and  all 
the  other  points  of  the  ecliptic,  have  a  retro- 
grade motion,  and  are  constantly  moving 
from  east  to  west,  or  from  Aries  towards 
Pisces,  &c,  by  means  of  which  the  equinoc- 
tial points  are  carried  further  and  further 
back  among  the  preceding  signs  or  stars  at 
the  rate  of  about  60 H"  each  year;  which 
retrograde  motion  is  called  the  precession, 
recession,  or  retrocession,  of  the  equinoxes. 
It  was  discovered  by  Hipparchus,  a  century 
and  a  half  before  the  Christian  era,  though 
it  is  alleged  that  the  astronomers  of  India 
had  discovered  it  long  before. 

PRECIPTTATE,  in  chemistry,  is  any 
matter  or  substance  which,  having  been 
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dissolved  in  a  fluid,  fall*  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  on  the  addition  of  some  other 
substance,  capable  of  producing  a  decom- 
position of  the  compound.  The  term  is  ge- 
nerally applied  when  the  separation  takes 
place  in  aflocculent  or  pulverulent  form;  in 
opposition  to  crystalization,  which  implies 
a  like  separation  in  an  angular  form.  But 
chemists  call  a  mass  of  crystals  a  precipi- 
tate, when  they  subside  so  suddenly,  that 
their  proper  crvstaline  shape  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  naked  eye. Precipitate 

per  se,  or  red  precipitate,  the  red  oxyde  or 
peroxyde  of  mercury. 

PRECIPITATION,  in  chemistry,  the 
process  of  decomposition  by  which  any 
body  separates  from  others  in  a  solution 
and  falls  to  the  bottom. 

PREDESTINATION,  in  theology,  a 
term  to  denote  the  pre-ordination  of  men 
by  the  Supreme  Being  to  everlasting  hap- 

Siness  or  misery.  One  who  believes  m  this 
octrine  is  called  a  predestination. 
PREDICAMENT,  in  logic,  a  category. 
The  school  philosophers  distribute  all  the 
objects  of  our  thoughts  and  ideas  into  ge- 
nera or  classes,  which  the  Greeks  eall  ca- 
tegories, and  the  Latins  predicaments. 

PREDICATE,  in  logic,  that  part  of  a 
proposition  which  affirms  or  denies  some- 
thing of  the  subject :  thus,  in  these  propo- 
sitions, "  snow  is  white,  ink  is  not  white," 
whiteness  is  the  predicate  affirmed  of  snow, 
and  denied  of  ink. 

PRE-EMP'TION,  the  right  of  purchas- 
ing before  others.  Prior  discovery  of  land 
inhabited  by  uncivilized  tribes  is  held  to 
give  the  discoverer  the  pre-emption,  or  right 
of  purchase  before  others. 

PREEN,  to  clean,  arrange,  and  dress  the 
feathers,  as  fowls,  to  enable  them  to  glide 
more  easily  through  the  air  Or  water.  For 
this  purpose  they  are  furnished  with  two 
glands  on  their  rump,  which  secrete  an  oily 
substance  into  a  bag,  from  which  they  draw 
it  with  the  bill  and  spread  it  over  the  fea- 
thers. 

PRE'FIX,  or  AFFIX,  in  grammar,  a  par- 
ticle put  to  the  beginning  of  a  word,  either 
to  vary  its  form  or  alter  its  signification. 

P  R  E  H  E  N'S  I L  E,  adapted  to  seize  or 
grasp.  Thus  we  say;  the  tails  of  some 
monkeys  are  prehensile. 

PREHN'ITE,  a  mineral  of  the  siliceous 
kind,  of  an  apple-green  or  greenish  gray 
colour.  It  has  been  called  shorl,  emerald, 
chrysoprase,  felspath,  chrysolite,  and  zeo- 
lite. It  is  massive  or  crystalized,  but  the 
form  of  its  crystals  cannot  be  determined 
in  consequence  of  their  aggregation. 

PREJUDICE,  decision  neither  founded 
upon  nor  consistent  with  reason,  and  the 
error  of  ignorance,  weakness,  or  idleness. 
It  is  the  enemy  of  all  truth,  knowledge, 
and  improvement ;  and  is  the  blindness  of 
the  mind,  rendering  its  powers  useless  and 
mischievous.  Innumerable  are  the  preju- 
dices we  imbibe  in  our  youth ;  we  are  ac- 
customed to  believe  without  reflection,  and 
to  receive  opinions  from  others  without  ex- 
amining the  grounds  by  which  they  can  be 
supported. 


PRE'LATE,  an  ecclesiastic  raised  to 
some  eminent  dignity  in  the  church ;  as  a. 
bishop,  an  archbishop,  or  a  patriarch.  The, 
office  or  dignity  of  a  prelate  is  called  a 
prelacy. 

PRELIMINARY,  in  general,  denotes 
something  to  be  examined  and  determined 
before  an  affair  can  be  treated  of  to  the 
purpose.  The  preliminaries  of  peace  con- 
sist chiefly  in  settling  the  powers  of  am- 
bassadors, and  certain  points  in  dispute, 
which  must  be  determined  previous  to  the 
treaty  itself. 

PREMISES,  in  logic,  the  two  first  pro- 
positions of  a  syllogism,  from  which  the  in- 
ference or  conclusion  is  drawn.  Also,  pro- 
positions antecedently  proposed  or  proved. 

Premises,  in  law,  lands,  tenements,  Ste. 

before  mentioned  in  a  lease  or  deed. 

PREMIUM,  properly,  a  reward  or  re- 
compense ;  but  it  is  chiefly  used  in  a  mer- 
cantile sense  for  the  sum  of  money  given 
to  an  insurer,  whether  of  ships,  houses, 
lives,  &c.  Also  the  recompense  or  prise 
offered  for  a  specific  discovery,  or  for  suc- 
cess in  an  enterprise.  It  is  sometimes  sy- 
nonymous with  interest;  but  generally  it 
is  a  sum  per  cent,  distinct  from  the  inte- 
rest ;  as,  the  bank  lends  money  to  govern- 
ment at  a  premium  of  2  per  cent. 

PREMON'STRANTS,  a  religious  order 
of  regular  canons  or  monks  of  Premontre, 
in  the  isle  of  France;  instituted  in  1120. 

PREMOR'SE,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
which,  when  applied  to  root*,  means  such 
as  are  not  tapering,  but  blunt  at  the  end ; 
when  applied  to  leaves,  such  as  end  very 
obtusely  with  unequal  notches. 

PREPENSE,  in  law,  premeditation  and 
forethought  as  applied  to  bad  actions; 
whence  the  term  malice  prepense. 

PREPOSP'TION,  in  grammar,  a  part  of 
speech,  which  is  used  to  show  the  relation 
of  one  subject  to  another.  - 

PREROGATIVE,  an  exclusive  or  pecu- 
liar privilege. The  royal  prerogative  is 

that  special  pre-eminence  which  a  sove- 
reign has  not  only  over  other  persons,  but 
over  the  ordinary  course  of  the  common 
law,  in  right  of  the  regal  dignity.  Among 
these  are  the  right  of  appointing  ambassa- 
dors, and  of  making  peace  and  war. It 

is  the  prerogative  of  the  house  of  lords  in 
Great  Britain  to  decide  legal  questions 
after  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law  have 
been  appealed  against.  It  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  house  of  commons  to  determine 
the  validity  of  all  elections  of  their  own 
members.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  a  father 
to  govern  his  children.  And  the  right  of 
governing  created  beings  is  the  prerogative 
oftbr  flrrnt  fr^m-. 

PREROGATIVE  COL'ILT,  nn  SUlni 
astlCfcl  ii.;;  I  -:;  I,|:-I,,i1  1'i-r  the  trjj*!  ul"  all 
teeiim.i'riijiry  cuiiugs,  wbnro  the  jjt-i?fn«d 
hae  li'ft  Asps  Mfastfia  \  fif.j.  wklnn  fvn>  isf- 
ferem  dlucl-sM.  In  wluth  p#lw  the  prublte 
of  niltj  brkwpi  to  the  archbishop  of  the 
provHire,  bp  way  of  *p*H'j«|  prervgatjie. 
And  nil  amme*  rdaiidj  to  the  will*,  numi- 
nUiriLijuii*,  or  lepacin  of  such  |wr*oiu,  we 
ori^LimLLv  cngatfablc  bert-La,  mmt  n  jujge 
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appointed  by  the  archbishop,  called  the 
judge  of  the  prerogative  court. 

PRESBYOPIA, in  medicine,  that  defect 
in  vision  by  which  objects  that  are  near  are 
seen  confusedly,  but  those  at  a  distance 
more  distinctly.  It  proceeds  from  various 
causes,  but  generally  arises  from  too  great 
flatness  in  the  crystaline  humour,  and  is 
common  with  aged  persons. 

PRES'BYTER,  in  the  primitive  Chris- 
tian church,  an  elder ;  one  who  had  autho- 
rity in  the  church,  and  whose  duty  was  to 
watch  over  the  flock.  The  word  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  where  it  usually  signifies  a  ruler 
or  governor ;  it  being  a  title  of  office  and 
dignity,  not  of  age,  and  in  this  sense  bishops 
are  sometimes  called  presbyters  in  the  New 
Testament. 

PRESBYTERIANS,  a  sect  of  Protest- 
ants, so  called  from  their  maintaining  that 
the  government  of  the  church  appointed  in 
the  New  Testament  was  by  presbyteries; 
that  is,  by  ministers  and  ruling  elders,  as- 
sociated for  its  government  and  discipline. 
The  kirk  or  church  of  Scotland  is  go- 
verned by  presbyteries,  synods,  and  general 
assemblies:  which  constitution  was  intro- 
duced from  Geneva,  together  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Calvin,  the  reformer  of  that  coun- 
try, by  the  well-known  John  Knox.  In  the 
kirk  of  Scotland  there  are  fifteen  synods, 
and  sixty-nine  presbyteries.  The  presbyte- 
rians  stand  opposed  to  the  episcopalians, 
the  latter  preferring  the  hierarchy  of  bi- 
shops; and  to  congregationalists  or  inde- 
pendents, who  bold  every  pastor  to  be  as 
a  bishop  or  overseer  of  his  own  congrega- 
tion, independent  of  any  person  or  body  of 
men. 

PRESCRIPTION,  in  law,  a  right  and 
title  to  a  thing  grounded  upon  a  continued 
possession  of  it  beyond  the  memory  of 
man.— Prescription  differs  from  custom, 
which  is  a  local  usage.  Prescription  is  a 
personal  usage  annexed  to  the  person.— 
Prescription,  in  medicine,  a  direction  of  re- 
medies for  a  disease  and  the  manner  of 
using  them,  as  prescribed  by  a  physician. 

PRESENCE  OF  MIND,  that  calm,  col- 
lected state  of  the  mind  and  faculties,  which 
enables  a  person  to  speak  or  act  without 
disorder  or  embarrassment  in  unexpected 
difficulties. 

PRESENT  TENSE,  in  grammar,  the 
tense  or  form  of  a  verb  which  expresses  ac- 
tion or  being  in  the  present  time,  as  "  I  am 
reading;"  or  something  that  exists  at  all 
times,  as  "  temperance  is  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  excess;"  or  it  expresses  habits  or 
general  truths,  as  plants  grow ;  birds  fly ; 
dogs  bark,  &c. 

PRESENTATION,  in  ecclesiastical  law, 
the  act  of  a  patron  offering  his  clerk  to  the 
bishop,  to  be  instituted  in  a  benefice  of  his 
gift.  An  advowson  is  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion. A  patron  may  revoke  his  presenta- 
tion before  institution,  but  not  afterwards. 

PRESENTMENT,  in  law,  a  declaration 
or  report  made  by  iurors  or  others  of  any 
offence  to  be  inquired  of  in  the  court  to 
which  it  is  presented. 


PRESENTS,  in  the  plural,  is  used  in  law 
for  a  deed  of  conveyance,  a  lease,  or  other 
written   instrument ;   as   in   the    phrase 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents;**  that  is, 
by  the  writing  itself,  per  presentes. 

PRESER'VE,  a  small  enclosed  place  in 
gentlemen's  grounds,  where  game  is  pre- 
served. 

PRESIDENT,  an  officer  appointed  to 
preside  over  a  corporation,  company,  or  as- 
sembly of  men,  to  keep  order,  manage  their 
concerns,  or  govern  their  proceedings.  Also 
an  officer  appointed  or  elected  to  govern  a 
province  or  territory,  or  to  administer  the 

government  of  a  nation. Vice-president, 

one  who  is  second  in  authority  to  the  pre- 
sident, and  performs  the  duties  of  presi- 
dent when  the  latter  is  disabled  or  absent. 

PRESS,  a  machine  or  instrument  by 
which  things  are  compressed.  It  acts  by 
means  of  the  screw,  and  serves  for  different 
purposes,  as  a  wine-press,  a  cheese-press, 
ftc. By  the  press  is  meant  the  publica- 
tions which  are  issued  through  the  means 
of  printing.  "  A  free  press  is  a  great  bless- 
ing to  a  free  people ;  a  licentious  press  is  a 
curse  t6  society."— —Libert}  of  the  press. 
[See  LiBBBTY.J 

PRE8S'-GANG,  a  detachment  of  seamen 
under  the  command  of  an  officer,  empow- 
ered to  impress  men  into  the  naval  service. 

PRESS'MAN,  in  printing,  a  workman 
who  manages  the  press  and  impresses  the 
sheets. 

PRESSURE,  the  force  of  one  body  act- 
ing  on  another  by  weight  or  the  continued 
application  of  power.  Pressure  is  occa- 
sioned by  weight  or  gravity,  by  the  motion 
of  bodies,  by  the  expansion  of  fluids,  by 
elasticity,  &c.  The  degree  of  pressure  is  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  pressing 
body,  or  to  the  power  applied,  or  to  the 
elastic  force  of  resisting  bodies.— —In  a 
moral  sense,  we  speak  of  the  pressure  of 
debts,  the  pressure  of  taxes,  the  pressure  of 
afflictions,  Ac. 

PRESTATION  MON'EY,  a  sum  of 
money  paid  yearly  by  archdeacons  and 
other  dignitaries  to  their  bishop,  pro  exte- 
riore  jurisdictions. 

PRESTIMONY,  in  canon  law,  a  fund 
for  the  support  of  a  priest,  appropriated  by 
the  founder,  but  not  erected  into  any  title 
of  benefice,  and  not  subject  to  the  pope  or 
the  ordinary. 

PRESTMONEY,  called  earnest-money, 
the  sum  given  to  a  soldier  at  the  time  he 
enlists,  so  called  because  it  binds  the  re- 
ceiver to  be  ready  for  service  at  all  times 
appointed. 

PRESUMPTIVE  EVIDENCE,  in  law, 
is  that  which  is  derived  from  circumstances 
which  necessarily  or  usually  attend  a  fact, 
as  distinct  from  direct  evidence  or  positive 
proof. 

PRETENTION,  a  holding  out  the  ap- 
pearance of  right  or  possession  of  a  thing, 
with  a  view  to  make  others  believe  what 
is  not  real,  or  what,  if  true,  is  not  yet 
known  or  admitted.  There  are  ill-founded 
pretensions  and  well-founded  pretensions : 
for  instance,  a  man  may  make  pretensions 
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to  rights  Which  he  cannot  maintain,  or  to 
££  which  he  does  not  possess;  ao.» .U 
mav  make  prerenaton*  to  acquire^  nts 
whJchtJre«%PO.»e»»e.,hutis  not  known 

Jte'hIMPVRTECT,  in  prHmmar,  an 

pSSa  *rtk>fl  at  bring  Hot  perfectly Pft 

PRETERIT,  in  *rammnr,att  epithet  ap- 
dicrf  i„  me  renie  which  express**  an action 
£  ,l-'  ,.-n  »r  flnifheA.  but  without  a 
Senear  ion  of  lime  If  ts  culLwkalw  the 
2, 2  ,-  tense i  a,  irrijuf.  I  hftTE  written. 

PTlETKIll  TlON,  in  rhemrm,  »  ^Ei«e 
hv  whieb,  in  pending  to  pa«a  wrer  riay- 
thWwe  make  pi  aULunmrj'  wcntt™ilil  ^ 
S,  '■  1  will  m*  **  the  pn«e  "jW-Vg 

thq.*  event*  in  the  plif  *i™l  wnrJd  which 
arc  deemed  nlxwrdlMrfc  hut  not  mirnCO- 
htm;  in  dutlnetinu  from  «nm»  whlpli i  we 
Wirmafanil,  Whfch  cannot  hr  P^^ed  by 
physical  lawa  «r  now*",  .awt  m^t  there- 
in* h*  wodurei  bf  the  direct  feflfcfnftfVm 
of  OinniiMJtentt. 

rKETKUPKirFECT,  in  pammw,  m 
epithet  HTPtrilettl  to  prrtmt,  *p|ilieA  to 
llic  Trn-ic  or  verba  wllich  espreane*  action 

Toud  nam  than  perfect  "  di>  apiiliet  in 

muuttw  dcWJCnatinn  the  tunat  of  ^erbB 
which  aapreaae*  actum  or  being  past,  prior 
to  another  past  event  or  time. 

PREVARICATION,  a  deviation  from 
the  plain  path  of  truth  and  fair  dealing ;  a 
shuffling  or  quibbling  to  erode  the  truth  or 

the  disclosure  of  truth. In  the  civil  law, 

the  collusion  of  an  informer  with  the  de- 
fendant, for  the  purpose  of  making  a  sham 

prosecution. In  common  law,  a  seeming 

to  undertake  a  thing  falsely  or  deceitfully, 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  or  destroying 

^PREVENTIVE  SERVICE,  an  appella- 
tion for  the  duty  performed  by  the  armed 
police  officers  engaged  to  watch  the  coasts, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  smuggling 
and  other  illegal  acts.  The  men  thus  em- 
ployed are  also  sometimes  termed  the  eoatt 
blockade  force.  , 

PRICE  CURRENT,  in  commerce,  a  pub- 
lished list  or  enumeration  of  the  various  ar- 
ticles of  merchandise,  with  their  prices,  the 
duties  (if  any)  payable  thereon  when  im- 
ported  or  exported,  with  the  drawbacks  oc- 
casionally allowed  upon  their  exportation. 

PRIEST,  according  to  the  modern  accep- 
tation of  the  word,  is  a  person  who  is  set 
apart  or  consecrated  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel.  In  its  most  general  sense  the  word 
includes  all  orders  of  the  clergy  duly  licensed 
according  to  the  forms  and  rules  of  each 
respective  denomination  of  Christians :  but 
Protestants  are  accustomed  to  apply  the 
word  more  especially  to  clergymen  of  the 
Roman  catholic  persuasion. In  primi- 
tive ages,  the  fathers  of  families,  princes, 
and  kings  were  priests.    In  the  days  of 


M«  *  the  office  at  pri»£  wa=  resected  to 
the  tribe  nf  Levi,  ia»  the  pneaihaod  0W- 
sistedrftfcree  «**&  ilie  W£-P™s*>  *** 
prirata,  and  the  L**Ucb  |  and  the  office  «as 
Li. I-    l.'-irditHTV  in   iht  family  &f  Aaron. 

Among  l»S*ni(  priests  were    p«eons 

Whoa?  m.t.ropriatc  IjhsiqHI  was  to  oBtT  aa- 
-  -u  and  perform  other  sacred  trees  of 


rehgii'jTK 
phl'J" 


IU'MaCT.  the  chief  ecclesiastical  it*. 
titm  or  dignity,  Tli  a  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury i  s  pftmatt  ol1  all  Eugl  an^ 

mtii  B  v'lr^>  <lt£!  mean-al  lerrn  for  die 
who'fi  alimentary  duet;  including  thecrjo- 
pfin^iN,  iimiuc'li,  and  intestines,  with  their 

a|T[]nrVTEaa  in  booIo**,  the  **al  order 
of  animals  uuder  the  clasa  MxmmW  W  the 
Linuiean  system,  including  the  four  genera 
-Homo;  Simia,  the  ape,  monkey,  &c.; 
Lemur,  the  lemur;  and  fetperttlto,  the  bat. 
PRrMAGE,  in  commerce,  a  small  duty 
payable  to  the  master  and  manners  of  a 

"  i&TMIlTO,  among  pointers,  the  first  co- 
lour Jaid  on  canvas  or  on  a  building,  &c 

The  powder  in  the  pan  of  a  gun. 

PRIMITIVE,  in  grammar,  is  a  root  or 
original  word  in  a  language,  in  contradia- 
tinction  to  derivative:  thus  Cod  is  a  primi- 
tive :  godly  a  derivative.  . 

PRIMOGENITURE,  in  law,  the  right 
of  the  finst-born.  It  has  been  frequently 
observed,  and  with  much  truth,  that  Oua 
right  seems  to  be  an  unjust  prerogative, 
and  contrary  to  the  natural  right ;  for  since 
it  is  birth  alone  gives  children  a  title  to  the 
paternal  succession,  the  chance  of  primo- 
geniture should  not  throw  any  inequality 
among  them.  It  was  not  till  the  race  of 
Hugh  Capet,  that  the  prerogative  of  succea  • 
sion  to  the  crown  was  appropriated  to  the 
first  horn.  By  the  ancient  custom  of  gavel- 
kind, still  preserved  in  Kent,  primogeniture 
is  disregarded,  the  paternal  estate  being 
equally  shared  among  the  sons.  [See  F»n- 
bai.  Ststkm.]  „  , 

PRIMROSE,  in  botany,  a  weU-known 
plant  which  blossoms  in  spring,  of  the  ge- 
nus Primula,  of  several  varieties. 

PRINCE,  a  general  title  for  all  sovereigns 
or  persons  exercising  the  functions  of  go- 
vernment in  an  independent  manner,  even 
though  they  are  permitted  ao  to  do  by  the 
will  of  another.  . 

PRIN'CIPAL,  in  commerce,  is  the  ca- 
pital of  a  sum  due  or  lent,  so  called  in  oppo- 
sition to  interett.  It  also  denotes  the  hrst 
fund  put  by  partners  into  a  common  stock, 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  calls 
or  accessions  afterwards  required.— —In 
law,  the  absolute  perpetrator  of  a  crime  is 
called  a  principal  in  the  first  degree;  a 
principal  in  the  second  degree,  is  one  who 
is  present,  aiding  and  abetting;  distin- 
guished from  an  occe»aory. 

PRIN'CIPLE,  in  a  general  sense,  the 
origin,  source,  or  primordial  substance  of 

any  thing. In  science,  a  truth  admitted 

either  without  proof,  or  considered  as  hav- 
ing beeu  before  proved. In  ethics,  that 

I  which  is  believed,  and  serves  as  a  rule  of 
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action  or  the  basis  of  a  system ;  as  the  prin- 
ciple* of  morality;  the  principles  of  the 
Stoics,  &c. 

PRINTING,  th«  art  of  taking  impres- 
sions from  wooden-blocks,  types,  or  plates, 
upon  paper,  silk,  calico,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance.  Pbintirq,  or  Ttpoobapht,  is 

that  very  important  art  by  means  of  which 
copies  of  books  are  multiplied,  and  conse- 
quently, knowledge  and  science  diffused 
among  mankind.  It  is  understood  to  have 
been  practised  very  anciently  in  China ;  but 
Chinese  printing  differs  from  European  es- 
sentially, and  the  praise  of  rendering  the  art 
truly  valuable  to  the  human  race  belongs 
to  him  who  first  introduced  movable  types. 
In  their  first  essays,  Guttenburg,  Faust,  and 
Mentz  all  used  wooden  blocks,  on  which  the 
letters  were  cut  in  the  Chinese  manner; 
"and  from  the  specimens  that  remain,  it 
appears  that  they  impressed  only  one  side 
of  the  paper,  taking  the  pains  to  paste  the 
blank  faces  of  every  two  leaves  together,  to 
make  one  with  print  on  either  side.  After 
this,  they  used  single  letters  of  wood  ;  and  at 
length,  letters  of  metal.  This  last  great  in- 
vention is  generally  attributed  to  Schoeffer, 
first  the  servant,  and  afterwards  the  part- 
ner and  son  in-law  of  Faust.  At  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  the  character  of  type  em- 
ployed was  the  old  Gothic  or  German.  The 
Roman  type  was  first  introduced  by  Sweyn- 
heim  and  Paunartz,  at  Rome,  and  the  Italic 
by  Aldus.  The  earliest  complete  Greek 
work  was  a  grammar  of  that  language, 
printed  at  Milan  in  1476.  The  Pentateuch, 
which  appeared  in  1482,  was  the  first  work 
printed  in  the  Hebrew  character,  and  the 
earliest  known  Polyglott  bible — Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Chaldaic,  Greek,  Latin— issued  from 
the  press  of  Genoa  in  1516.    The  ert  of 

E rioting  was  first  introduced  into  England 
y  William  Caxton,  a  native  of  Kent,  who 
established  a  press  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
some  time  between  1471  and  1474.  Before 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century  printing 
had  reached  a  flourishing  condition  in  Eng- 
land ;  for  it  is  recorded  that,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  successors,  English 
printers  had  become  "  so  skilful  as  to  print 
books  as  well  as  any  beyond  the  seas."  In 
Scotland  the  art  is  not  known  to  have  ex- 
isted earlier  than  the  year  1500;  and  about 
fifty  years  after  that  time  we  find  it  was  in- 
troduced into  Ireland.  But  Scotland  was 
not  long  before  it  distinguished  itself  by  the 
extent  and  beauty  of  its  typographical  pro- 
ductions ;  while  Ireland  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  advanced  a  step  in  the  art  of  print- 
ing booke  till  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century.— The  workmen  by  whom  the  art 
of  printing  is  performed  are  of  two  kinds, 
1.  Compositors,  who  range  and  dispose  the 
letters  into  words,  lines,  pages,  and  sheets ; 
and,  2.  Preetmen,  who  apply  the  ink  and 
take  off  the  impressions.  Until  a  compa- 
ratively recent  period,  the  printing  press 
was  chiefly  formed  of  wood ;  and,  for  the 
first  essential  modification  of  it,  the  world 
is  indebted  to  the  late  earl  Stanhope.  His 
(the  Stanhope)  press  is  composed  entirely 
of  iron;  the  table  on  which  the  types  rest, 


and  the  platten  (or  surface  which  gives  the 
impression)  are  made  perfectly  level;  a 
beautiful  combination  of  levers  is  added  to 
give  motion  to  the  screw,  causing  the  plat- 
ten  to  descend  with  increasing  rapidity, 
and  consequently  with  increasing  force, 
till  it  reaches  the  type,  when  a  very  great 
power  is  obtained.  Various  other  iron 
presses,  more  or  less  upon  the  principle  of 
the  "  Stanhope,"  with  such  improvements 
as  time  and  farther  experience  suggested, 
were  subsequently  made ;  among  which  the 
ingenious  inventions  of  Messrs.  Clymer, 
Ruthven,  Cogger,  and  Cope  deserve  to  be 
mentioned :  but  still  they  were  only  presses, 
acting  by  a  reciprocating,  not  by  a  conti- 
nuous motion :  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  from  the  invention  of  printing  to  the 
year  1798,  a  period  of  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years,  no  improvement  had  been  in- 
troduced into  this  important  art.  Anew 
era  had,  however,  arrived,  when  the  de- 
mands for  prompt  circulation  of  political 
intelligence  required  powers  of  printing 
newspapers  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most 
expeditious  hand  presswork ;  and  at  length 
the  automatic  printing  machine  struggled 
into  existence.  A  mere  outline  of  the  im- 
provements which  have  taken  place  since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
would  occupy  many  pages.    The  great  tri- 

I  umph  in  the  art  has,  however,  been  the 
substitutiou  of  cylindrical  machinery  for 

I  the  screw-press.    The  suggestion  of   this 

|  improvement  belongs  to  Mr.W.  Nicholson, 
the  able  editor  of  the  Philosophical  Journal ; 

I  but  the  first  working  machines  were  erected 
by  Mr.  KOnig  (from  Saxony),  who  was  en- 

I  gaged  for  several  years  in  this  country  in 
bringing  his  machines  to  perfection  ;  and, 
at  length,  the  reader  of  the  Times  news- 
paper was  told,  on  Nov.  28th,  1814,  that  he 
held  in  his  hand  a  newspaper  printed  by 
machinery,  and  by  the  power  of  steam  I  In 
these  machines  the  type  was  made  to  pass 
under  the  cylinder,  on  which  was  wrapped 
the  sheet  of  paper,  the  paper  being  firmly 
held  to  the  cylinder  by  means  of  tapes ; 


the  ink  was  placed  in  a  cylindrical  box, 
:  from  which  it  was  forced  by  means  of  a 
powerful  screw  depressing  a  tightly-fitted 
piston ;  thence  it  fell  between  two  iron 
rollers;  below  these  were  placed  a  num- 
I  ber  of  other  rollers,  two  of  which  had,  in 
addition  to  their  rotary  motion,  an  end 
motion,  i.  e.  a  motion  in  the  direction  of 
their  length ;  the  whole  system  of  rollers 
terminated  in  two,  which  applied  the  ink 
to  the  types.  This  machine  produced  1100 
impressions  per  hour;  subsequent  im- 
provements raised  them  to  1800  per  hour. 
The  next  machine,  also  by  Mr.  KOnig, 
was  for  printing  both  sides  of  the.  sheet, 
by  conveying  the  sheet  from  one  paper 
cylinder  to  the  other.  This  was  made 
in  1815,  and  printed  1000  sheets  on  both 
sides  per  hour.  In  the  same  year  Mr. 
Cowper  obtained  a  patent  for  curving  stere- 
otype plates,  for  fixing  them  on  a  cylinder. 
These  machines,  though  only  adapted  for 
stereotype  printing,  first  showed  the  best 
method  of  furnishing,  distributing,  and  ap- 
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plying  the  ink  by  roller*.    Met 
(to  and  Cowper,  however,  by 


inv 


rper,  however,  by  u 
:y,   superseded  Mr. 


».  Apple- 
teir  eon* 
int  ingenuity,  Mperaeded  Sir.  Konig'a 
jventions,  end  constructed  a  number  of 
machines,  modiied  in  twenty-five  different 
way  a,  for  printing  books,  bank-notes,  news- 
papers,  &e.s  thaw  greatest  success  ha*  been 
la  printing  newspapers.  Inthe  Tm«* ma- 
chine, oanstmeted  by  Applegath  and  Cow- 
per,  the  ferae  peases  under  fear  printing 
cylinders,  which  ere  fed  with  sheets  of  paper 
by  four  lads,  and  after  the  aheeta  are  printed 
they  pas*  into  the  hands  of  four  others ; 
by  this  contrivance  4000  sheets  per  hour  are 
printed  on  one  aide.— In  this  brief  and  ne» 
eessarily  imperfect  account  of  printing,  the 
reader  must  expect  no  more  than  a  mere 
outline  of  its  early  history,  and  the  striking 
improvements  which  hare  recently  been 
made.  And  we  shall  conclude  it  with  the  fol- 
lowing philosophic  observations  by  Dr.  Ure : 
"  In  reviewing  those  great  eras  of  national 
industry,  when  the  productive  arts,  after  a 
long  period  of  irksome  vassalage,  have  and* 
demy  achieved  soma  new  conquest  over  the 
inertia  of  matter,  the  contemplative 
caunot  foil  to  be  struck  with  the  ir 


cant  part  which  the  academical  philosopher 
has  generally  played  in  sueh  memorable 
events.  Engrossed  with  barren  syllogisms, 
or  equations!  theorems,  often  little  better 
than  truisms  in  disguise,  he  nevertheless 
believes  iu  the  perfection  of  his  attainments, 
and  disdains  to  soil  his  hands  with  those 
handicraft  operations  at  which  all  improve* 
menta  in  the  arte  must  necessarily  begin. 
He  doea  not  deem  a  manufacture  worthy  of 
his  regard,  till  it  has  worked  out  its  own 
grandeur  and  independence  with  patient 
labour  and  consummate  skill.  In  this 
spirit  the  men  of  speculative  science  neg- 
lected for  60  years  the  steam-engine  of 
Neweomen,  till  the  artisan  Watt  trans- 
formed  it  into  an  automatic  prodigy;  they 
have  never  deigned  to  illustrate  by  dynami- 
cal investigations  the  factory  mechanisms 
of  Arkwright,  yet  nothing  in  the  whole 
compass  of  art  deserves  it  so  well;  and 
though  perfectly  aware  that  revolvency  is 
the  leading  law  in  the  system  of  the  uni- 
verse, they  have  never  thought  of  showing 
the  workman  that  this  was  also  the  true 
These 
...  licable 
printing,  an  art  invented"  for  the 
honour  of  learning  and  the  glory  of  the 
learned,  though  they  have  done  nothing  for 
tta  advancement;  yet  by  the  overruling 
bounty  of  Providence  it  has  eventually 
served  as  the  great  teacher  and  guardian  of 
the  whole  family  of  man.*'   "" 

PRTOR,  the  superior  of  a  convent  of 
monks,  or  one  next  in  dignity  to  an  abbot. 

FRI'SAGE,  an  ancient  right  belonging 
to  the  crown  -*  ™ — '-- J    -'  --*--•---  - 
tuns  of  wine 

twenty  tuns  or __._,  „.,  „___  „«, 

Edward  I.,  was  exchanged  into  a  duty  of 
two  shillings  for  every  tun  imported  by 
merchant  strangers,  and  called  huthnae, 
because  paid  to  the  king's  butler. 

PRWCILTIANISTS,  in  -church  history, 
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principle  of  every  antomaticmachine,  Th 
remarks  seem  to  be  peculiarly  applies 
to  book-printing,  an  art  invented  for  1 


an  ancient  ngnt  belonging 
of  England,  of  taking  two 
from  every  ship  importing 
r  more.    This,  by  charter  of 


a  Christian  sect,  so  called  from  their  leader 
PrisciHian,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and  bishop 
of  Avila.  He  is  said  to  have  practised 
magic,  and  to  have  maintained  the  princi- 
pal errors  of  the  Meniehees;  but  his  pecu- 
liar tenet  was,  that  it  is  lawful  to  make  false 
oaths  in  the  support  of  one's  cause  and  in- 


PRI8M,  in  geometry,  an  oblong  solid, 
contained  under  more  than  four  planes, 
whose  bases  are  equal,  parallel,  and  alike 
situated*  If  the  body  be  triangular,  it  is 
called  a  triangular  prism;  if  square,  a  qua- 
drangular one.  PKsm,  in  dioptrics,  a  tri- 
angular glass  body  used  in  experiments 
respecting  the  nature  of  light  and  colours. 
The  phenomena  and  uses  of  the  prism  arise 
from  its  separating  the  rays  of  light  fn  (  jeir 
passage  through  its  substance;  and  the 
doctrine  H  is  understood  to  demonstrate  is, 
that  colours  are  original  and  unchangeable 
properties,  inherent  in  light  itself-  The 
sun's  rays,  transmitted  through  a  prism  to 
an  opposite  wall,  project  an  image,  like  a 
rainbow.  Its  colours,  which  are  various 
and  vivid,  are  red,  yellow,  blue,  green,  and 
violet  i  and  the  whole  phenomenon  is  ex- 
plained upon  the  principle  that  the  coloured 
rays,  which  were  before  mixed  and  blended 
together,  are  now,  in  virtue  of  their  differ- 
ent refrangibilities,  separated  by  refraction, 
in  passing  through  the  prism,  and  each  co- 
lour thrown  by  itself. 

PRIVATEER',  a  ship  or  vessel  of  war 
owned  and  equipped  by  private  persons  at 
their  own  expense,  and  who  are  permitted 
by  the  government  to  seize  or  plunder  the 
vessels  of  an  enemy  in  war.  The  owners 
of  privateers  must  give  bond  not  to  break 
the  stipulations  of  treaties  subsisting  with 
their  government,  and  not  to  misuse  their 
captives.  If  a  ship  be  fitted  out  and  act  at 
a  privateer  without  being  licensed  or  com- 
missioned by  government,  it  is  a  pirate. 
That  the  severest  restrictions  should  be 
enforced  on  privateering  is  manifestly  for 
the  interest  of  individuals,  to  whatever  bel- 
ligerent power  they  belong.  The  wish  to 
amass  plunder  is  the  only  principle  by 
which  they  are  actuated;  and  such  being 
the  case,  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that 
they  should  be  very  scrupulous  about  ab- 
staining from  excesses. 

PRIVATIVE,  in  grammar,  a  prefix  to  a 
word  which  changes  its  signification,  and 
gives  it  a  contrary  sense;  as  «n  and  in :  un- 
wise, inhuman. 

PRIVET;  fn  botany,  a  well-known  shrub 
of  the  genus  Ugnttrnm.  The  evergreen  pri- 
vet is  of  the  genus  Rkamnui. 

PRIVILEGE,  in  law,  some  peculiar  be- 
neflt  granted  fo  certain  persons  or  places, 
contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  the  law,  or 
beyond  the  common  advantages  of  other 
citizens.  Thus  the  nobles  of  Great  Britain 
have  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  their 
peers  only;  arid  members  of  parliament 
have  the  privilege  of  exemption  from  ar- 
rests in  certain  cases. 

PRIVY-COUNCIL,  m  British  polity,  an 
executive  body,  with  whose  assistance  the 
crown  issues  proclamations,  which,  if  not 
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contrary  to  law,  are  binding  on  the  subject. 
Anciently,  the  privy-council  was  a  high  court 
of  justice ;  but  in  modern  times  it  seldom 
or  never  interferes  with  judicial  matters, 
confining  itself  to  the  executive  branch  of 
government.  A  miry-council  is  summoned 
on  a  warning  of  forty-four  hours,  and  never 
held  without  the  presence  of  a  secretary  of 
state.  In  debates,  the  lowest  delivers  his 
opinion  first ;  the  sovereign,  if  present,  last ; 
and  though  the  privy-councillors  thus  give 
their  opinions,  it  is  that  of  the  sovereign 
alone  which  is  decisive. 

PRIVY- SEAL,  a  seal  affixed  by  the 
queen,  or  by  the  lord  keeper  of  the  privy- 
seal,  to  instruments  that  afterwards  pass 
the  great  seal.— The  word  privy -seal  is 
also  used  elliptically  for  the  person  in- 
trusted with  the  privy -seal  ;  as,  "  the 
queen's  sign  manual  is  the  warrant  to  the 
privy  seal,  who  makes  out  a  writ  or  warrant 
thereon  to  the  chancery." 

PRO  aico  CON,  i.e.  pro  and  contra,  for 
and  against,  a  phrase  frequently  occurring 
in  common  parlance. 

PRCA,  a  vessel  used  in  the  South  Seas, 
with  the  head  and  stern  exactly  alike,  but 
with  the  sides  differently  formed ;  that  in- 
tended for  the  lee  side  being  flat,  the  other 
rounded.  To  prevent  oversetting,  the  proa 
is  furnished  with  a  frame  extended  from  the 
windward  side,  called  an  outrigger. 

PROBABILITY,  that  state  of  a  question 
which  falls  short  of  moral  certainty,  but 
inclines  the  mind  to  receive  it  as  the  truth. 
Demonstration  produces  certain  know* 
ledge ;  proof  produces  belief,  and  probabi- 
lity opinion. If  the  chance  that  a  thing 

may  happen  is  less  than  the  chance  that  it 
may  not  happen,  it  is  said  to  be  probable ; 
and  the  numbers  which  express  these  vari- 
able chances,  when  ascertained,  constitute 
what  is  termed  the  science  of  probabilities 
As  applied  to  human  life,  founded  on  tables 
of  mortality,  it  serves  as  the  foundation  of 
societies  which,  for  certain  annual  pre- 
miums, varied  according  to  age,  undertake 
to  pay  certain  suras  to  the  neirs  of  the 
party,  whose  life  is  therebyrnsured  for  that 
sum. 

PRO'BATE,  in  law,  the  proof  of  the  ge- 
nuineness and  validity  of  a  will,  or  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  will  to  the  proper  officer, 
and  such  other  proceedings  as  the  law  pre- 
scribes, as  preliminary  to  the  execution  of 
it  by  the  executor. 

PROB'LEM,  in  logic,  a  proposition  that 
appears  neither  absolutely  true  nor  false, 
and  consequently  may  be  asserted  either  in 

the  affirmative  or  negative. In  geometry, 

a  proposition  in  which  some  operation  or 
construction  is  required,  as  to  divide  a  line 

or  an  angle,  &c. In  algebra,  a  question 

or  proposition  which  requires  some  un- 
known truth  to  be  investigated,  and  the 
truth  of  the  discovery  demonstrated.— —In 
a  general  sense,  a  problem  may  be  defined, 
any  question  involving  doubt  or  uncertainty, 
and  requiring  some  operation  or  further 
evidence  for  its  solution. 

PROBOSCIS,  in  natural  history,  the 
trunk  or  snout  of  an  elephant,  and  of  some 


other  animals,  particularly  of  insects.  Flies* 
gnats,  Ac  are  furnished  with  a  proboscis- 
or  trunk,  by  means  of  which  they  suck  the 
blood  of  animals  and  the  juices  of  vege- 
tables. 

PROCATARX'IS,  in  medicine,  the  pre- 
disposing  eause  of  a  disease  t  the  proca- 
taretic  cause. 

PROCEEDS,  in  commerce,  the  sum, 
amount,  or  value  of  goods  sold  or  converted 
into  money. 

PROCBLLA'RIA,  iu  ornithology,  the 
Storm-bird,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  order  of  the  pa$»ore».  It  is  about  the 
site  of  the  common  water- wagtail,  and  its 
general  colour  is  black,  except  that  the  co- 
vering feathers  of  the  wings  have  some 
white  towards  their  tips.  When  it  hovers 
about  ships  it  is  a  sure  token  of  an  ap- 
proaching storm. 

PRO'CESS,  in  law,  the  whole  course  of 
proceedings  in  any  cause,  real  or  personal, 
civil  or  criminal,  from  the  original  writ  to 
the  end  of  the  suit.  In  a  more  limited 
sense,  process  denotes  that  by  which  a  man 
is  first  called  into  any  temporal  court.— 
Original  procett  is  the  means  taken  to 
compel  the  defendant  to  appear  in  court. 
Mane  procett  is  that  which  issues,  pending 
the  suit,  upon  some  collateral  or  interlo- 
cutory matter.  Final  proem  is  the  process 
of  execution.— —Procett,  in  chemistry,  the 
whole  course  of  an  experiment  or  series  of 
operations,  tending  to  produce  something 
new.  Procett,  in  anatomy,  any  protuberance, 
eminence,  or  projecting  part  of  a  bone. 

PROCHRONI8M,  an  error  in  chrono- 
logy, when  events  are  dated  anterior  to  the 
time  at  which  they  happened. 

PROCLAMATION,  a  public  notice  or 
declaration  of  anything  in  the  name  of  the 
sovereign  or  supreme  magistrate.  Procla- 
mation is  used  for  a  solemn  declaration  of 
war  and  peace,  and  for  the  act  of  notifying 
the  accession  of  a  prince  to  the  throne; 
also  for  the  public  declaration  used  at 
the  calling  of  a  court ;  and  for  various  other - 
objects. 

PRO  CONFES'SO,  in  law,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  defendant  in  chancery  who  ap- 
pears and  is  afterwards  in  contempt  for  not 
answering;  wherefore  the  matter  contained 
in  the  bill  shall  be  taken  pro  eonjetto,  that 
is,  as  though  it  had  been  confessed. 

PROCON'8UL,  a  Roman  magistrate  sent 
to  govern  a  province  with  consular  autho- 
rity. The  proconsuls  were  appointed  from 
the  body  of  the  senate,  and  their  authority 
expired  at  the  end  of  a  year  from  their  ap- 
pointment. Before  the  proconsul  quitted 
Rome,  he  went  up  to  the  Capitol,  offered 
sacrifice,  put  on  tne  robe  of  war  called  pa- 
Udamentum,  and  then  departed  from  the 
city  in  pomp,  preceded  by  hctors,  with  rods 
and  axes,  and  attended  by  his  friends  to 
some  distance  from  Rome.  His  equipage, 
consisting  of  pavilions,  horses,  mules, 
clerks,  secretaries,  &c.  was  called  his  via- 
ticum, and  provided  at  the  public  expense. 

PROCT6r,  a  person  employed  to  ma- 
nage another's  cause  in  a  court  of  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  law,  as  in  the  court  of  admi- 
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ralty,  or  in  a  spiritual  court. Also  the 

magistrate  or  superintendent  of  a  university. 

FROCUM'BENT,  in  botany,  trailing:; 
unable  to  support  itself,  and  therefore  lying 
on  the  ground,  but  without  putting  forth 
roots ;  as,  a  procumbent  stem. 

PROCURATION,  in  law,  a  composition 
paid  by  an  incumbent  to  the  bishop  or 
archdeacon,  to  commute  for  the  entertain- 
ment which  was  to  have  been  given  him  at 
his  visitation.  Also,  the  instrument  by 
which  a  person  is  empowered  to  transact 
the  affairs  of  another. 

PROCURATORE8,  under  the  Roman 
emperors,  were  officers  sent  into  the  pro- 
vinces to  regulate  the  public  revenue,  re- 
ceive it,  ana  dispose  of  it  as  the  emperor 
directed.  Such  an  officer  was  Pontius  Pi- 
late in  Judea;  but  as  the  Jews  were  looked 
upon  as  a  rebellious  people,  besides  his  au- 
thority over  the  revenue,  he  was  invested 
with  all  the  power  of  a  pro-consul,  even  a< 

power  of  life  and  death. Procurators,  in 

the  Roman  courts  of  judicature,  were  pro- 
perly such  lawyers  as  assisted  the  plaintiff 
in  proving,  or  the  defendant  in  clearing 
himself  from  the  matter  of  fact  alleged! 
They  are  often  confounded  with  the  advo- 
eatet. 

PRODUCE,  in  an  enlarged  sense,  is  what 
any  country  yields  from  labour  and  national 
growth,  which  may  serve  either  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants,  or  be  exported  to  foreign 
countries.  In  a  more  limited 'sense,  we 
speak  of  the  produce  of  a  farm,  of  a  mine, 
of  a  tax,  &c. ;  but  when  we  allude  to  a  work 
either  of  nature  or  art,  we  use  the  word  .pro- 
duction. 

PRODUCT,  in  arithmetic,  the  number 
or  quantity  produced  by  multiplying  two  or 
more  numbers  together,  as  5  X  4—20,  the 

product  required. In  a  general  sense, 

that  which  is  produced  by  nature,  as  fruits, 
grain,  metals;  as  the  products  of  the  sea- 
son.  Productive  labour  is  that  which  in- 
creases the  number  or  amount  of  products ; 
•  opposed  to  unproductive  labour.  The  labour 
of  the  farmer  and  mechanic  is  productive ; 
the  labour  of  officers  and  professional  men 
is  unproductive  to  the  state. 

PROEMPTO'SIS,  in  astronomy,  that 
which  makes  the  new  moon  appear  a  day 
later  by  means  of  the  lunar  equation  than 
it  would  do  without  the  equation. 

PROFESSION,  a  word  which,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  person's  vocation  or  employment, 
designates  an  occupation  not  merely  me- 
chanical. We  say,  the  learned  professions  ; 
the  profession  of  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  a 
physician,  a  surgeon,  a  lecturer,  or  a  teacher. 
In  like  manner,  we  use  the  word  profes- 
sional when  speaking  of  literary  and  scien- 
tific studies,  pursuits,  or  duties. 

PROFESSOR,  in  its  original  sense,  sig- 
nifies one  who  makes  open  declaration  of 
his  sentiments  or  opinions,  particularly  one 
who  makes  a  public  avowal  of  his  belief  in 

the  Christian  doctrine  and  revelation. 

In  its  more  modern  and  common  accepta- 
tion, a  professor  is  one  that  publicly  teaches 
any  science  or  branch  of  learning ;  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  natural  history,  of  mathematics, 


of  theology,  &c.  In  a  university,  some  pro- 
fessors are  denominated  from  the  arts  they 
profess,  others  from  the  founders  of  the  pro- 
fessorships, or  those  who  assigned  a  revenue 
for  the  support  of  the  professors. 

PROFILE,  in  general,  the  view  of  an  ob- 
ject from  one  of  its  chief  sides,  at  which 
more  or  less  of  the  other  side  is  hidden 

from  the  eye. Profile,  in  sculpture  and 

painting,  a  head,  portrait,  &c.,  represented 
sideways,  or  in  a  side  view.    On  almost  all 

medals,  faces  are  represented  in  profile. 

Profile,  in  architecture,  denotes  the  outline 
of  a  figure,  building,  or  member,  also  the 
draught  of  a  building,  representing  it  aa  if 
cut  down  perpendicularly  from  the  roof  to 
the  foundation. 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS,  in  commerce,  the 
gain  or  loss  arising  from  goods  bought  and 
sold;  the  former  of  which,  in  book-keep- 
ing, is  placed  ow  the  creditor's  aide ;  the 
latter  on  the  debtor's  side.  Net  profit  is 
the  gain  made  by  selling  goods  at  a  price 
beyond  what  they  cost  the  seller,  and  be- 
yond all  costs  and  charges. — Among  the 
many  wise  precepts  which  appear  in  the 
pages  of  the  "  Rambler,"  there  are  few 
more  worthy  to  be  borne  in  mind  than  this : 
"Let  no  man  anticipate  uncertain  profits." 
PROFLUTIA,  in  medicine,  fluxes ;  the 
fifth  order  in  the  class  Pyrexia  of  Cullen's 
nosology,  characterised  by  pyrexia,  with  in- 
eased  excretions. 

PROGNOSIS,  in  medicine,  the  art  of 
foretelling  the  event  of  a  disease  by  parti- 
cular symptoms.  Hence  the  word  prog- 
nostic, a  sign  or  symptom  indicating  the 
event  of  a  disease. 

PROGRAM'MA,  or  PROGRAMME,  a 
detailed  account  or  advertisement  of  some 

{rablic  performance.  In  a  university,  a  bil- 
et  or  advertisement  to  invite  persons  to  an 

oration. In  antiquity,  an  edict  posted  in 

some  public  place. 

PROJECTILES,  in  mechanical  philoso- 
phy, is  that  branch  which  treats  of  the  mo- 
tion of  bodies  thrown  or  driven  by  an  impel- 
ling force  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
affected  by  gravity  and  the  resistance  of  the 
air. Projectile  force,  the  force  of  explo- 
sion or  projection  with  which  a  common 
ball  or  missile  is  thrown,  which  imparted 
force  being  gradually  parted  with  to  the 
air,  and  counteracted  by  the  constant  down- 
ward force,  occasions  the  body  to  describe 
a  curve  line.— The  velocity  of  a  musket  ball 
is,  on  an  average,  1600  feet  per  second,  and 
its  range  half  a  mile.  In  velocities  exceed- 
ing 1600  feet  per  second,  the  resistance  of 
the  air  is  greatly  increased;  hence  the  ab- 
surdity of  giving  balls  too  great  an  initial 
velocity.  To  give  a  bullet  the  velocity  of 
2000  feet  per.  second,  requires  half  as  much 
more  powder  as  to  give  it  the  velocity  of 
1600  feet ;  yet  after  both  have  moved  400 
feet,  the  difference  between  the  velocity  of 
each  is  reduced  to  8  feet  per  second.  A 
24-pound  ball  moving  at  the  rate  of  2000 
feet  per  second,  meets  a  resistance  of  800 
pounds. 

PROJECTION,  in  architecture,  the  out- 
jutting  or  prominency  of  columns,  Ac.  be-  ] 
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yond  the  level  of  the  wall. Projection  of 

the  Sphere,  in  astronomy,  a  representation 
of  the  circles  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere. 
There  are  three  principal  points  of  projec- 
tion; the  stereographie,  the  orthographic, 
and  the  gnomonic  [which  see  respectively]. 

PROJOJOT.  The  following  cannot 
fail  to  be  regarded  by  the  lovers  of  natural 
history  as  affording  a  most  singular  instance 
of  the  close  connexion  between  the  untun?! 
and  vegetable  world.  In  September,  1839, 
"at  the  ordinary  scientific  meeting  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  the  first  communication 
read  was  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mackay,  of  the 
British  consulate,  at  Maracaibo,  on  a  plant 
called  projojoy  in  the  country  from  which 
it  is  derived,  and  which  arrives  in  this 
state  from  the  strange  metamorphose  of  an 
insect.  In  the  insect,  which  was  described, 
some  of  the  legs  had  been  already  changed 
into  roots,  and  in  this  state  it  was  presented 
to  the  contributors.  It  was  announced 
that  a  similar  insect  had  been  discovered  in 
North  Carolina,  which  assumed  alternately 
that  form  along  with  a  plant.  When  this 
hybrid  creature  assumes  the  form  of  an 
insect,  or  animal,  it  is  about  an  inch  in 
length,  and  much  resembles  a  wasp  in  ap- 
pearance. When  the  insect  has  attained  its 
full  length  it  disappears  under  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  dies ;  soon  after  which 
the  two  head  legs  begin  to  sprout  and  vege- 
tate, the  shoots  extending  upwards,  and  the 
plant  in  a  short  time  reaching  the  height  of 
six  inches.  The  branches  and  the  leaves 
are  like  the  trefoil,  and  at  the  extremities 
of  the  former  there  are  buds,  which  contain 
neither  leaves  nor  flowers,  but  an  insect, 
which,  as  it  grows,  falls  to  the  ground,  or 
remains  on  its  parent  plant,  feeding  on  the 
leaves  till  the  plant  is  exhausted,  when  the 
insect  returns  to  the  earth,  and  the  plant 
shoots  forth  again."  ♦ 

PROLEGOMENA,  introductory  or  pre- 
liminary remarks  prefixed  to  a  book  or 
treatise. 

PBOLEF8I8,  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  by 
which  the  speaker  anticipates  or  prevents 
objections,  by  alluding  to  or  answering 
them  himself. 

PBOLEPTIC,  in  medicine,  an  epithet 
applied  to  a  periodical  disease,  whose  pa- 
roxysm returns  at  an  earlier  hour  every 
time,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  agues. 

PROLIFEROUS,  in  botany,  prolific.  A 
proliferous  stem  is  one  which  puts  forth 
branches  only  from  the  centre  of  the  top, 
or  which  shoots  out  new  branches. from  the 
summits  of  the  former  ones,  as  the  pine 
and  fir.  A  proliferous  umbel  is  a  compound 
one,  which  has  the  smaller  umbels  divided. 

PROLIFICATION,  in  botany,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  second  flower  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  first;  either  from  the  centre 
of  a  simple  flower,  or  from  the  side  of  an 
aggregate  one. 

FRO'LOGUE,  in  dramatic  poetry,  an 
address  to  the  audience  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  play,  delivered  by 
one  of  the  performers.  It  may  either  be  in 
prose  or  verse,  but  is  generally  in  the  latter ; 
and  it  usually  consists  of  apologetic  re- 


marks on  the  merits  of  the  piece  about  to 
be  represented.  Sometimes  it  relates  to 
the  situation  in  which  the  author  or  actors 
stand  to  the  public,  and  sometimes  it  con- 
tains allusions  to  subjects  incidental  to 
neither. 

PROLUSION,  in  literature,  a  term  for- 
merly  applied  to  certain  pieces  or  compo- 
sitions made  previously  to  others,  by  way 
of  prelude  or  exercise. 

PROM'ISSORT  NOTE,  a  writing  or  note 
of  hand,  promising  the  payment  of  a  certain 
sum  at  a  certain  time,  in  consideration  of 
value  received  by  the  promiser. 

PROMONTORY,  in  geography,  a  high 
point  of  land  or  rock  projecting  out  into 
the  sea;  the  extremity  of  which  towards 
the  sea  is  called  a  headland. 

PRONATION,  in  anatomy,  that  motion 
of  the  radius  whereby  the  palm  of  the  hand 
is  turned  downwards;  opposed  to  «nj>tM- 
tiou. 

PRO-NOUN,  in  grammar,  a  declinable 
part  of  speech,  which  being  used  instead  of 
a  noun,  prevents  the  repetition  of  it.  They 
are  personal  when  they  simply  denote  the 
person,  as  "I,  thou,  he,"  «c.;  possessive, 
when  they  also  denote  possession,  as  "  my, 
thine,  his,"  Ac. ;  relative,  when  they  express 
a  relation  to  something  going  before,  as 
"which,  what;"  interrogative,  when  they 
serve  to  ask  a  question ;  demonstrative, 
when  they  point  out  things  precisely,  as 
"this,  that.''  Thus  we  say,  "the  jury 
found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  the  court 
pronounced  sentence  on  Ann :  this  was 
certainly  unjust,  for  he  clearly  proved  an 
alibi,  wAicA  every  person  thought  must  have 
led  to  hit  acquittal." 

PROOF,  in  law  and  logic,  that  degree 
of  evidence  which  convinces  the  mind  of 
the  certainty  of  truth  or  fact,  and  produces 
belief.  Proof  differs  from  demonstration, 
being  derived  from  personal  knowledge  or 
conclusive  reasoning ;  whereas  the  term  de- 
monstration is  applicable  only  to  those 
truths  of  which  the  contrary  is  inconceiv-* 

able. In  printing  and  engraving,  a  proof 

is  a  rough  impression  taken  fur  correction. 

PROPAGANDA,  during  the  French  re- 
volution, was  a  term  applied  to  secret  so- 
cieties whose  object  was  the  propagation  of 
democratical  principles;  and  it  has  since 
become  to  signify  any  kind  of  institution 
for  making  proselytes  for  political  objects. 
— The  name  was  originally  given  to  those 
institutions  which  were  erected  by  the  pa- 
pal court,  for  the  extension  of  its  own 
power  and  the  Catholic  religion  among 
those  who  'were  not  within  its  pale.  It 
was  called  the  congregatio  de  propaganda 
fide  (society  for  propagating  the  faith),  and 
was  founded  by  Gregory  XV.  in  1623. 

PROPER,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for  any 
charge  which  is  to  be  represented  in  coat- 
armour  in  its  own  proper  tincture  or  na- 
tural colours. 

PROP'ERTT,  a  particular  virtue  or  qua- 
lity which  nature  has  bestowed  on  some 
things  exclusive  of  all  others :  thus  colour 
is  a  property  of  light ;  extension,  figure, 
divisibility,  and  impenetrability,  are  proper- 
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tics  of  bodies,  &c. Property,  in  law,  is 

defined  to  be  the  highest  right  a  person  has, 
or  can  have,  to  any  thing.  At  this  day  pro- 
perty in  lands,  Ac,  is  acquired  either  by 
entry,  descent,  law,  or  conveyance ;  and  in 
goods  and  chattels  property  may  be  gained 
various  ways,  as  by  gift,  inheritance,  or  pur- 
chase. The  labour  of  inventing,  making, 
or  producing  anything,  constitutes  one  of 
the  highest  and  indefeasible  titles  to  pro- 
perty. That  also  is  a  person's  property  to 
which  he  has  a  legal  title,  whether  in  his 

possession  or  not. Much  has  of  late  been 

said  respecting  the  right  of  an  author  to 
his  literary  productions,  as  a  species  of  ab- 
solute property ;  and  why  the  productions 
of  manual  labour  should  rank  higher  in  the 
scale  of  rights  than  the  productions  of  the 
intellect— or  why  the  former  should  be  held 
without  limitation,  and  die  latter  be  limited 
to  a  term  of  years— will  require  better  argu- 
ments to  substantiate  than  have  yet  been 
advanced. 

PROPHET,  in  general,  one  who  fore- 
tels  future  events ;  out  when  we  speak  of 
the  propkeU,  we  mean  those  inspired  per- 
sons among  the  Jews  who  were  commis- 
sioned by  God  to  declare  his  will  and  pur- 
poses to  that  people.  Among  the  canoni- 
cal books  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  have 


the  writings  of  sixteen  prophets,  four  of 
which  are  denominated  the  "greal 
phets,"  via.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 


tater  pro- 


Daniel  ;  so  called  from  the  length  or  ex- 
tent of  their  writings,  which  exceed  those 
of  the  others,  viz.  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Oba- 
diah,  Jonas,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakuk, 
Haggai,  Zachariah,  and  Malachi,  who  are 
called  the  "lesser  prophets."  The  deep 
sense  and  religious  fire  of  these  men,  so  far 
before  their  age,  present  a  phenomenon 
that  can  be  explained  only  by  the  special 
action  of  divine  influences.  They  appear, 
therefore,  as  messengers  of  God,  divinely 
inspired  seers;  and  their  preachings  and 
songs  were  preserved  by  the  Hebrews  as 
the  word  of  God,  and  among  them  were 
rendered  more  impressive  by  their  con- 
nection with  poetry  and  music.  Their  con- 
stant object  was  the  preservation  of  the 
doctrines  of  revelation  in  their  purity :  and 
the  richness,  originality,  and  sublimity  of 
their  writings  still  awaken  the  admiration 
of  those  who  deny  them  the  character  of 
prophecies.— The  propheeie*  in  general 
are  supposed  to  have  had  a  double  sense, 
and  a  double  completion ;  one  sense  refer- 
red to,  which  had  Us  accomplishment  about 
the  time  when  the  prophets  wrote;  the 
other  sense  had  a  relation  to  distant  timea 
and  events,  to  which  it  applies  in  a  some- 
what allegorical  manner. 

PROPHYLACTIC,  in  medicine,  an  epi- 
thet  for  whatever  preserves  or  defends 
against  disease. 

PROPITIATION,  in  theology,  an  atone- 
ment or  sacrifice  offered  to  God  to  assuage 
his  wrath,  and  render  him  propitious. 
Among  the  Jews  there  were  botn  ordinary 
and  public  sacrifices,  as  holocausts,  &c.  of- 
fered by  way  of  thanksgiving;  and  extraor- 
dinary ones,  offered  by  particular 


guilty  of  any  crime,  by  way  of  propitiation. 
It  was  also  a  feast  among  the  Jews,  cele- 
brated on  the  16th  of  the  month  Tisri,  in 
commemoration  of  the  divine  pardon  pro- 
claimed to  their  forefathers  through  Moses, 
who,  as  God's  agent,  remitted  the  punish- 
ment due  to  the  crime  of  their  worshipping 
the  golden  calf.  The  Romish  church  believe 
the  mass  to  be  a  sacrifice  of  propitiation 
for  the  living  and  the  dead.  The  reformed 
churches  allow  of  no  propitiation  but  that 
one  offered  by  Jesus  Christ  on  the  cross. 

PROPI'TIATORY,  or  Mb»cy*sbat,  the 
cover  or  lid  of  the  ark  or  covenant,  lined 
within  and  without  with  plates  of  gold. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  a  type  of  Christ. 

PROTOLI8,  a  thick  odorous  substance 
having  some  resemblance  to  wax,  and  used 
by  bees  to  stop  the  holes  and  crevices  in 
their  hives  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  cold 
air,  &c. 

PROPORTION,  in  a  general  sense,  the 
comparative  relation  of  any  one  thing  to 
another.— —Proportion,  in  mathematics,  an 
equality  of  ratios.  The  term  proportion  is 
sometimes  improperly  used  for  ratio.  The 
ratio  between  two  quantities  is  expressed 
by  the  quotient  of  one  divided  by  the  other : 
thus,  the  ratio  of  10  to  5  is  2.  These  two 
equal  ratios  constitute  a  proportion,  which 
is  expressed  by  saying,  10  is  to  5  as  16  is  to 
8;  or  more  concisely,  10:  5:  :  16:  8.—— 
In  arithmetic,  proportion  is  a  rule  by  which, 
wben  three  numbers  are  given,  a  fourth 
number  is  found,  which  bears  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  third  as  the  second  does  to  the 
first ;  or  a  fourth  number  is  found,  bearing 
the  same  relation  to  the  second  as  the  first 
does  to  the  third.  The  former  is  called 
direct,  and  the  latter,  inverse  proportion.— — 
Harmonieal  proportion  is  when,  of  three 
numbers,  the  first  is  to  the  third  as  the  dif- 
ference of  the  first  and  second  to  the  dif- 
ference of  the  second  and  third.  Thus,  2. 
3.  6.  are  in  harmonieal  proportion ;  for  2  is 
to  6  as  1  to  3. 

PROP08l"TlON,  in  logic,  the  part  of  an 
argument  in  which  some  quality,  negative 
or  positive,  is  attributed  to  a  subject ;  as 

"man  is  mortal;"  "war  is  dreadful." 

In  mathematics,  a  statement  in  terms  of 
either  a  truth  to  be  demonstrated,  or  an 
operation  to  be  performed.  It  is  termed  a 
problem,  when  it  is  something  to  be  done; 
and  a  theorem,  when  it  is  something  to  be 
proved. 

PROPRBTECT,  among  the  Romans,  the 
prefect's -lieutenant,  or  an  officer  whom  the 
prefect  of  the  pnetorium  commissioned  to 
do  any  part  of  his  duty. 

PROPR.STOR,  a  Roman  magistrate, 
who,  having  discharged  the  office  of  praetor 
at  home,  was  sent  inrt>  a  province  to  com- 
mand there  with  his  former  pretorial  au- 
thority. 

PRO  RATA,  in  commerce,  a  term  some- 
times used  by  merchants  for  in  proportion  f 
as  each  person  must  reap  the  profit  or  sus- 
tain the  loss  pro  rata  to  his  interest,  that 
is,  in  proportion  to  his  stock. 

PRO  RE  NATA,  accordini 


persona  |  or  circumstances. 
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PROROGATION,  a  term  used  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  aeaaion  of  parliament,  de- 
noting ita  continuance  from  one  session  to 
another;  aa  an  mj/tmrnmunt  is  a  continu. 
ation  of  the  session  from  day  to  day. 

PROSCENIUM,  in  the  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man theatres,  was  the  stage  or  place  before 
the  scene,  where  the  pmipitwm  stood,  into 
which  the  actors  came  from  behind  the 
seenea  to  perform. 

PROSCRIPTION,  «  punishment  in  use 
among  the  Romans,  which  had  some  ana- 
logy  to  oar  outlawry.  The  names  of  the 
prescript*,  or  persons  suffering  under  pro- 
sertption,  were  posted  up  in  tablets  at  the 
ferum,  to  the  end  that  they  might  be  brought 
to  Justice,  a  reward  being  proposed  to  those 
who  tooh  them,  and  a  punishment  to  those 
who  concealed  them.  Under  the  triom- 
virata  many  of  the  beat  Roman  citisens  fell 
by  proscription. 

PROSECUTION,  in  law,  the  institution 
ami  carrying  on  a  suit  in  a  court  of  law  or 
equity ;  or  the  process  of  exhibiting  formal 
charges  against  an  offender  before  a  legal 
tribunal,  and  pursuing  them  to  anal  judg- 
ment.—The  person  who  institutes  and 
carries  on  a  criminal  suit  is  called  the  pre- 


PROS'BLYTE,  a  new  convert  to  .some 
religion,  system,  or  party.  Thus  a  pagan 
converted  to  Christianity  is  a  proselyte; 
and,  although  the  word  primarily  refers  to 
converts  to  some  religious  creed,  we  speak 
familiarly  of  pro$etyte$  to  the  theories  of 
Lavoisier,  Black,  fce. 

PROSBNNBA'HEDRAL,  in  crystale- 
graphy,  having  nine  faces  on  two  adjacent 
parts  of  a  crystal. 

PRO&rODY,  that  part  of  grammar  which 
treats  of  quantity,  accent,  and  the  laws  of 
versification. 

PROSONOMA'SIA,  a  figure  in  rhetoric, 
wherein  allusion  is  made  to  the  likeness  of 
a  sound  in  several  names  or  words :  a  kind 
of  pun. 

PRO8OP0LRFST,  a  premature  opinion 
or  prejudice  against  a  person,  formed  by  a 
view  of  bis  external  appearance. 

PROSOPOPB'IA,  a  figure  in  rhetoric, 
wherein  qualities  or  things  inanimate  are 
represented  as  speaking  and  acting  like  ani- 

PR08PRCTUS,  the  outline  or  plan  of  a 
literary  work,  containing  the  general  sub- 
ject or  design,  with  the  necessary  particulars 
as  to  the  mode  of  publication.  The  word 
prospects*  has  recently  been  adopted  in  an- 
nouncma  many  undertakings  and  schemes 
not  purely  literary. 

PROSTYLE,  in  architecture,  a  range  of 
columns  in  the  front  of  a  temple. 

PROTA'SIB,  in  the  ancient  drama,  the 
first  part  of  a  eomie  or  tragic  piece,  in 
which  the  several  members  of  the  dramati* 
pertonm  are  shown,  and  the  subject  or  plot 
entered  on. 

PROTEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  4  TefroarfHe,  order  1  Mmogynia,  so 
called  from  the  variableness  of  its  fructifi- 
cations. The  species  consist  of  a  variety  of 
beautiful  and  graceful  shrubs. 


PROTEST,  a  formal  and  solemn  decla- 
ration of  opinion,  given  in  writing,  com- 
monly against  some  act  j  as,  the  prefcsf  of 
lords  in  parliament ;  or  the  formal  and  re- 
corded dissent  of  a  minority  against  the 
majority  of  any  public  body.— Prefesf,  in 
commerce,  a  formal  declaration  made  by  a 
notary-public,  at  the  request  of  the  holder 
of  a  bill  of  exchange,  for  non-acceptance  or 
non-payment  of  the  same,  protesting  against 
the  drawer  and  others  concerned,  for  the 
exchange,  charges,  damages,  and  interest. 
This  pretest  is  written  on  a  copy  of  the  bill, 
and  notice  given  to  the  indorser  of  the 
same,  by  which  he  becomes  liable  to  pay 
the  amount  with  charges  and  interest :  also, 
a  similar  declaration  against  the  drawer  of 
a  note  of  hand  for  non-payment  to  a  bank- 
ing firm,  Ac.  There  is  also  another  kind  of 
pretest,  vis.  a  writing  attested  by  a  justice 
of  the  peace  or  consul,  drawn  by  the  master 
of  a  vessel,  stating  the  severity  of  the  voyage 
by  which  the  ship  has  suffered,  and  showing 
that  the  damage  was  not  occasioned  by  his 
misconduct  or  neglect. 

PROTESTANT,  in  church  history,  a 
name  first  given  in  Germany  to  those  who 
adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  Luther :  because, 
ir  """  *ver  pmti**rrd  n«-r«in»f  n  f^crr*—  of 
the  rmpprcr  Chart™  T.  ami  the  dirt  of 
Spirit,  df daring  that  they  appealed  to  a 
gfnnri'.l  r.-nmcit.  Thi"  nam tT.ru  afterwards 
extended  tti  the  C'nkini»E»t  and  n  now  be- 
come common  la  nil  *ilio  uclmiic  I  a  Hie 
reforwi^i  churches.    I  (Me  ft  e  i  o*  m  t  i  o  :*.] 

PROTESTATION;  in  la*,,  a  ilMlAracura 
In  ph-i Hi n rr,  by  which  the  part*1  retsrpuies 
an  nbli^ue  n  he|fation  or  dt  n .  n)  pi  I  <X, 

rni*HU*ft  that  it  does,  or  rSdtU  not  exist* 

PJLO'TKUB,  iu  lapttaaagfi  I  mmine 
deity,  who*e  dial  mgun  bin?  rbarat-ierntic 
Wa*thr?(«nLltyDfnEirrtlttiin^rtiirci.  i.  I  ies. 
Hence  we  drnommhte  am  who  easily 
choDirrrri  lit*  form  ur  principle*  a  Prt?tnt. 

• In  narnraE  history,  the  rnimc   I'< -teua 

km  bc-n  nifc-h  la  mi  sminml  She  elessinea- 
tion  of  which  haa  beta  much  tottf  ,d, 

iu  cooseqntBfe  of  lln  «liar*rUri»t  ir.»  hi-ing 
equnJlj'  those  nf  a  liranl  and  m  fitb.  Bir 
Humphry  Ttavf.  who  pSW  one  of  (hen?  sin- 
gular atiimaU  in  n  lake,  id  the  brant iful 
{'■jattn  ot  Maddiilen*,  at  Addtborg,  in 
llyrirs  thus  fismcribci  il :  M  V  (ii  !  iron 
might  supprine  it  to  be  n  litaiO.  I-  has 

the  motion*  of  S  fi*h,  Itn  head,  find  the 
lower  part  of  it*  body,  and  iti  tail,  hear  a 
Strung  rvaflrablance  to  thrnf  nf  the  ee]  j  but 
it  baa  no  tins  t  and  it*  mrioin  birin.'lii,:!  (or 
jung-Ukr}  organ.*  arc  not  likr  the  gill.1  of 
fin hen;  they  Soroi  a  singular  Timilar  |  net- 
like) atmciBTf,  almont  like  a  a  nd 
the  throat,  which  may  bu-  removed  without 
OcefiMtitiinJr  tl^t  dfttfll  of  the  an  in,  id,  who 
it  like  wise  furnished  wit  h  lungs.  Wit*  this 
ittftfa  apparatus  for  supplying  ft"  lo  the 
bltHKl,  it  tail  Htp  eiHuT  lnlmv  »rr  «-» I  =  ■ . ". »  the 
surfMce  of  the  watei1,  Iti  Pore  feet  rr»em- 
ble  hands,  but  ihey  have  only  thtre  claws 
or  flutter*,  mid  are  trwi  feeble  ti>  tUl  Of  U*e 
in,  grMpiiiget  aupporvtur  rhp  wcijihi  .if  the 
animal;  thr  liind«-r  feet  I  inly  two  i  IW8 
ur  ion*,  i^.i  hi  the  larger  tycetatens  are 


run  scatrTORXS  aan  rnn  strranwu  a^n.n  or  a  rnoTE8TAiiT*B  tatth. 
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found  so  imperfect  ai  to  be  almost  oblite- 
rated. It  has  •mall  point*  in  place  of  eyes, 
ai  if  to  preserve  the  analogy  of  nature.  It 
is  of  a  fleshy  whiteness  and  transparency 
in  its  natural  state,  but  when  exposed  to 
light,  its  skin  gradually  becomes  darker; 
and  at  last  gains  an  olive  tint.  Its  nasal 
organs  appear  large ;  and  it  is  abundantly 
furnished  with  teeth,  from  which  it  may  be 
concluded,  tbat  it  is  an  animal  of  prey ;  yet, 
in  its  confined  state,  it  has  never  been 
known  to  eat,  and  it  has  been  kept  olive  for 
many  years,  by  occasionally  changing  the 
water  in  which  it  was  placed." 

PROTHON'OTARY,  a  chief  clerk  of  the 

king's  bench  and  coinmou  pleas. J  pot- 

tolical  protkonotariet,  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  are  twelve  persons'  constituting  a 
college,  who  receive  the  last  wills  of  cardi- 
nals, are  employed  in  the  proceedings  ne- 
cessary for  the  canonization  of  saints,  &c. 

PROTOCOL,  the  first  draught  of  a  deed, 
contract,  or  instrument.  The  word  is  ge- 
nerally applied  to  such  writings  as  are  of  a 
diplomatic  character. 

PRO'TOMARTYR,  a  term  applied  to 
Stephen,  the  first  Christian  martyr;  and 
used  also  for  the  first  sufferer  in  any  cause, 
religious  or  political. 

PROTOPOPE,  the  imperial  confessor,  an 
officer  of  the  holy  directing  synod,  the  su- 
preme spiritual  court  of  the  Greek  church 
in  Russia. 

PROTOSUL'PHATE,  in  chemistry,  the 
combination  of  sulphuric  acid  with  a  pro- 
toxyde. 

PROTOTYPE,  an  original  or  model  after 
which  any  thing  is  formed. 

PROTOX'YDE,  in  chemistry,  a  substance 
combined  with  oxygen  in  the  first  degree. 

PROVEDO'RE,  a  purveyor,  or  one  em- 
ployed to  procure  supplies  for  an  army. 

PROVENCE  (or  PROV  INCE)  ROSE, 
in  botany,  one  of  the  most  fragrant  roses 
that  grows,  and  of  which  there  are  different 
varieties;  as,  the  white,  the  blush,  and  the 
dwarf  provence. 

PROVERB,  a  pithy  sentence,  presenting 
some  striking  and  familiar  image  to  the 
mind,  which,  by  the  force  of  association, 
makes  its  effect  strong  and  permanent,  and 
thereby  often  supersedes  the  necessity  of  a 
long  discourse  or  explanation.  Proverbs 
are  impartial  censors ;  they  take  cognisance 
of  the  virtues,  the  vices,  and  follies,  of  all 
classes,  without  respect  of  persons.  No 
country  is  without  its  proverbs;  they  are 
the  vox  poputi  i  but  care  should  of  course 
be  taken  to  select  from  the  mass  which 
abounds,  those  which  are  unexceptionable. 
— In  alluding  to  the  free  use  we  had  made 
of  them,  we  remarked,  in  the  Introductory 
Observations  to  the  Treasury  of  Knowledge, 
that "  proverbs,  however  quaintly  expressed, 
contain  the  essence  of  some  moral  truth  or 

£  radical  lesson ;  they  are  drawn  from  real 
fe,  and  are  generally  the  fruit  of  philoso- 
phy grafted  on  the  stem  of  experience." 
Fastidiousness  or  fashion  may  fall  out  with 
these  plain-speaking  moralists;  our  faith 
in  their  intrinsic  worth  remains  as  firm  as 
ever;  and  happy  shall  we  be,  if  through 


our  means,  as  we  have  before  expressed  it, 
"  many  of  these  brief  lessons  of  experience 
should  be  engraven  on  the  tablet  of  the 

memory,  never  to  be  erased." Book  of 

Proverb$,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, containing  a  great  variety  of  wise 
maxims,  practical  truths,  and  excellent 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  all  classes  of  men. 
The  first  twenty-four  chapters  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  genuine  work  of  king 
Solomon;  the  five  succeeding  chapters  are 
a  collection  of  several  of  his  proverbs,  made 
by  order  of  king  Hezekiah;  and  the  two 
last  seem  to  belong  to  different  authors. 

PROVIDENCE,  in  theology,  the  care 
and  superintendence  which  God  exercises 
over  his  creatures.  A  belief  in  divine  pro- 
vidence is  founded  on  this  rational  prin- 
ciple, that  the  same  power  which  caused  a 
thing  to  exist  is  necessary  to  continue  its 
existence. 

PROVINCE,  among  the  Romans,  a 
country  of  considerable  extent,  which,  being 
reduced  under  their  dominion,  was  new  mo- 
delled according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  con- 
querors, subjected  to  the  command  of  an- 
nual governors  sent  from  Rome,  and  obliged 
to  pay  such  taxes  and  contributions  as  the 
senate  thought  fit  to  demand.  These  pro- 
vinces had  the  appellations  of  consular  or 
pratorian,  according  as  they  were  governed 
by  consuls  or  praetors. Among  the  mo- 
derns, a  country  belonging  to  a  kingdom  or 
state,  either  by  conquest  or  colonisation, 
usually  situated  at  a  distance  from  the 
kingdom  or  state,  but  more  or  less  depen- 
dent on  and  subject  to  it.  Such  are  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  &c.  in   reference  to    Great 

Britain. In  the  ecclesiastical  division  of 

England,  there  are  two  provinces,  vis.  those 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  respective  archbishops.— 
Province,  in  geography,  a  division  of  a 
kingdom  or  state,  comprising  several  cities, 
towns,  &c.  all  under  the  same  government, 
and  usually  distinguished  by  the  extent 
either  of  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction. 

PROVIN'CIALISM,  a  mode  of  speech 
peculiar  to  a  province  or  district  of  country 
remote  from  the  principal  country  or  from 
the  metropolis.  , 

PROVISIONAL,  provided  for  present 
need  or  for  a  temporary  occasion;  as,  a 
provisional  government,  a  provisional  trea- 
ty, &c. 

PROVTSO,  in  law,  an  article  or  clause 
in  any  statute,  agreement,  contract,  &c.  by 
which  a  conditional  stipulation  is  intro- 
duced. 

PROVOST,  in  a  general  sense,  a  person 
who  is  appointed  to  preside  over  or  superin- 
tend; as,  the  provost  of  a  college. The 

provost-marskal  of  an  army,  is  an  officer 
appointed  to  arrest  and  secure  deserters 
and  other  criminals,  to  hinder  the  soldiers 
from  pillaging,  to  regulate  weights  and 
measures,  &c.  There  is  a  similar  officer  in 
the  royal  navy,  who  has  the  charge  of  pri- 
soners taken  at  sea, 

PROW,  in  nautical  language,  the  beak  or 
pointed  cutwater  of  a  galley  or  xebec:  the 
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upper  part  i*  usually  furnished  with  a 
grating  platform.  Also  the  fore-part  of  a 
ship. 

PROXIMATE  CAUSE,  that  which  im- 
mediately precedes  and  produces  the  effect, 
as  distinguished  from  the  remote  or  predis- 
posing cause. 

PROX'Y,  the  agency  of  another  who  acts 
as  a  substitute  for  his  principal.— —In 
England,  any  member  of  the  house  of  lords 
may  cause  another  peer  to  vote  for  him  as 
his  prosy  in  his  absence. 

PRUNE  I/LA,   in   botany,   a  genus  of 

plants,  class  14  Didynamia,  order  1  Gymnos- 

The  species  are  perennial. 


PRUNING,  in  horticulture,  the  lopping 
off  the  superfluous  branches  of  trees,  either 
lor  improving  their  appearance  or  to  cause 
them  to  bear  better  fruit. 

PRUNUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  13  Ieoaandria,  order  1  Monogynia. 
The  different  varieties  of  the  plum,  cherry, 
apricot,  &c.  belong  to  this  genus. 

PRURIGO,  in  medicine,  a  cutaneous 
disease  of  which  there  are  many  varieties. 
It  is  caused  by  sharp  humours  which  stag* 
nate  in  the  skin  and  corrode  the  miliary 
glands. 

PRUSSIAN  BLUE,  a  pigment  of  a  beau- 
tiful  blue  colour.  It  is  a  combination  of 
iron  with  ferrocyanic  acid.  Good  Prussian 
blue  is  known  by  the  following  tests:  it 
feels  light  in  the  band,  adheres  to  the 
tongue,  has  a  dark  lively  blue  colour,  and 
gives  a  smooth  deep  trace;  it  should  not 
effervesce  with  acids,  as  when  adulterated 
with  chalk ;  nor  become  pasty  with  boiling 
water,  as  when  adulterated  with  starch. 

PRU'SSIATB,  in  chemistry,  a  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  prussic  add  with  different 
bases,  as  the  prussiate  of  potash,  the  pros- 
store  Of  iron,  &c. 

PRU'SSIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  one  of 
the  deadliest  poisons  known.  It  is  a  com- 
pound of  cyanogen,  prussic  gas,  and  hydro- 
gen ;  hence  also  called  hydrocyanic  and. 

PRYTANB'UM,  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
the  senate-house  in  Athens,  where  the 
council  of  the  pryianes  assembled,  and 
where  those  who  had  rendered  any  signal 
service  to  the  commonwealth  were  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense. Prytaneum 

was  also  a  name  given  to  all  places  sacred 
to  Testa.  Hence  those  widows  called  pry- 
tauides,  who  took  care  of  the  sacred  fire, 
received  their  name. 

PSALM,  a  divine  song  or  hymn;  but 
chiefly  appropriated  to  the  hundred  and 
fifty  Psalms of  David,  a  canonical  book  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Most  of  these  psalms 
have  a  particular  title,  signifying  either  the 
name  of  the  author,  the  person  who  was  to 
set  it  to  music  or  sing  it,  the  instrument 
that  was  to  be  used,  or  the  subject  and  oc- 
casion of  it.  Some  have  imagined  that 
David  was  the  sole  author  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms ;  but  the  titles  of  many  of  them 
prove  the  contrary.  Some  of  the  psalms 
were  apparently  written  by  Solomon ;  a  few 
belong  to  the  reigns  of  the  kings  imme- 
diately succeeding  him ;  and  several  to  the 
mournful  days  of  the  Babylonish  captivity 


and  of  the  return,  especially  those  headed 
"  for  the  sons  of  Koran,"  most  of  which  are 
probably  by  the  same  author.  Finally,  a 
lew  seem  to  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. The  "  Psalms  of  David,"  whether 
actually  composed  by  him,  or  merely  of  his 
time,  probably  constituted  an  earlier  col- 
lection, which  extended  to  the  seventy 
second.  But,  by  whomsoever  penned,  they 
are  among  the  highest  and  sublimes*  efforts 
of  poetry ;  and  the  holy  light  of  revelation, 
the  inspiring  belief  in  the  eternal  true  God, 
spreads  over  them  a  bright  splendour,  and 
fills  them  with  a  deep  and  holy  fervour. 

PSALTERY,  a  musical  instrument  used 
by  the  Hebrews,  the  true  form  of  which  is 
not  now  known.  That  which  is  now  used 
is  a  flat  triangular  instrument,  truncated  at 
the  top,  and  strung  with  thirteen  chords  of 
wire. 

PSAMTMITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  species 
of  micaceous  sandstone. 

PSEU'DO,  a  prefix  (from  the  Greek) 
used  in  the  composition  of  many  words  to 
denote  false,  or  spuria**;  as,  a  pseudo- 
apostle,  or  false  apostle;  a  .pseudo-prophet, 
or  false  prophet,  &c. 

PSOAS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  two 
muscles,  distinguished  by  the  epithets  mag- 
nut  and  parvus.  The  psoas  mapnus  is  one 
of  the  flexor-muscles  of  the  thigh,  and 
arises  from  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  vertebras  of  the  loins.  The  psoas 
partus  is  one  of  the  flexor-muscles  of  the 
loins,  which  arises  by  a  slender  tendon  from 
the  os  pubis,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  ilium ; 
and  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  upper 
vertebras  of  the  loins. 

PSEUDO  METALXIC,  in  mineralogy, 
an  epithet  for  a  kind  of  lustre,  which  is  per- 
ceptible only  when  held  towards  the  light. 

PSEUDOMORPH'OUS,  an  epithet  given 
to  a  mineral  which  has  received  its  form 
from  some  extraneous  cause,  not  from  na- 
tural crystalixation. 

PSEUDO-TINE'A,  in  entomology,  a  re- 
markable species  of  insect,  resembling  a 
moth.  It  feeds  on  wax,  and  being  covered 
with  a  coat  that  is  impervious  to  the  stings 
of  bees,  will  sometimes  enter  a  hive  and 
compel  its  industrious  inhabitants  to  aban- 
don it. 

PSEUDO-VOLCANO,  a  volcano  that 
emits  smoke  and  flame,  but  no  lava.  A 
burning  mine  of  coal  is  sometimes  termed 
pseudo-volcanic. 

PSITTACU8.    [See  Parrot.] 

PSYCHOL'OGT,  the  doctrine  of  the  na- 
ture and  properties  of  the  soul ;  or  a  trea- 
tise thereon. 

PTAR'MIGAN,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of 
the  genus  Tetrao.  The  colour  of  its  plu- 
mage is  a  pale  brown  or  ash,  elegantly 
marked  with  dusky  spots  or  minute  bars, 
and  the  belly  and  wings  white.  This  bird 
is  occasionally  seen  on  the  summits  of 
mountains  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England. 

PTOLEMA'IC  SYSTEM,  or  the  system 
of  astronomy  invented  by  Claudius  Ptole- 
mseus,  a  celebrated  astronomer  and  mathe- 
matician of  Peiusium,  in  Egypt,  who  lived 
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in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  Ptoltmaic  system 
supposes  the  earth  to  be  fixed  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  universe,  and  that  the  sun, 
moon,  planets,  and  stars  revolve  around  it, 
from  east  to  west,  once  in  twenty-four 
hours.  This  theory  was  received  for  ages ; 
astronomers  having  no  notion  of  any  other 
system  but  our  own,  nor  of  any  otber  world 
but  the  earth  on  which  we  live.  They  ima- 
gined that  all  the  fixed  stars  were  contain- 
ed in  one  concave  sphere,  and  that  the 
primum  mobil*  was  circumscribed  by  the 
empyreal  heaven,  of  a  cubic  form,  which 
they  supposed  to  be  the  blissful  abode  of 
departed  souls.     [8ee  Astronomy.] 

PTY'ALISM,  in  medicine,  an  unnatural 
or  copious  flow  of  saliva;  salivation. 

PUBESCENCE,  (from  pu'ba),  in  bo- 
tany, the  hairy  or  downy  substance  growing 
on  certain  vegetable  productions:  hence  a 
pubescent plant. 

PUB'LICAN,  among  the  Romans,  a  far- 
mer of  the  taxes  and  public  revenues,  the 
inferior  officers  of  which  class  were  deemed 
oppressive ;  they  were  consequently  regard- 
ed by  the  Jews  and  other  tributary  nations 

with  no  small  degree  of  detestation. 

Under  the  modern  term  of  publican*  are 
comprised  inn-keepers,  hotel-keepers,  ale- 
house-keepers, keepers  of  wine  vaults,  &c. 

PUB'LICIST,  a  writer  on  the  laws  of 


P  U  D'D  I N  GST  O  N  E,  in  chemistry,  a 
term  invented  by  English  lapidaries  to  de- 
signate one  particular  mineral  aggregate,, 
consisting  or  oblong  and  rounded,  pebbles 
of  flint,  about  the  sise  of  almonds,  im- 
bedded in  a  hard  siliceous  cement.  The 
pebbles  are  usually  black,  and  the  cement 
a  light  yellowish  brown.  It  is  capable  of 
receiving  a  very  high  polish,  and  is  used  in 
ornamental  works.  It  is  found  chiefly  in 
Essex. 

PU'GIL,  as  much  as  is  taken  up  between 
the  thumb  and  two  fingers. 

PU'LEX,  in  entomology,  the  flea.  [See 
Flea.] 

PUL'LEY,  one  of  the  six  mechanical 
powers,  consisting  of  a  small  wheel,  having 
a  groove  around  it,  and  turning  on  an  axis. 

PUL'MONARY,  or  PULMO'NIC,  per- 
taining to  the  lungs ;  as,  a  pulmonary  dis- 
ease or  consumption. 

PULSE,  a  motion  of  the  blood-vessels, 
created  by  the  alternate  dilatation  and  con- 
traction of  the  arteries.  It  diminishes  with 
age,  giving  in  children  from  140  to  100 
strokes  a  minute;  but  at  puberty  only  80 ; 
and  when  above  60  years,  about  60  puUa- 
tions. Pulse,  in  botany,  the  seed  of  legu- 
minous plants,  as  beans,  peas,  &c. 

PUTMA,  in  zoology,  a  rapacious  quad- 
ruped of  the  genus  Felit.  It  is  a  native  of 
America. 

PUM'ICE8TONE,  a  spongy,  vitreous- 
looking  mineral,  described  as  a  volcanic 
production,  consisting  of  parallel  fibres  of 
a  silky  lustre,  or  a  fossil  reduced  to  this 
state  by  the  action  of  fire.  It  ia  found  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  on  its  shores; 
and  is  particularly  known  to  be  produced 


by  the  Burning  mountains  Etna,  Vesuvius, 
and  Hecla,  among  the  eruptions  of  which 
it  is  thrown  up  in  great  abundance.  Pu- 
mice is  of  three  kinds,  vitreous,  common, 
and  porphyritic.  It  is  used  for  polishing 
ivory,  wood,  marble,  metals,  glass,  &c. ;  aa 
also  skins  and  parchment. 

PUMP,  a  hydraulic  engine  for  raising 
water  by  exhausting  the  incumbent  air  of 
a  tube  or  pipe,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
water  rises  in  the  tube  by  means  of  the 
pressure  of  the  air  on  the  surrounding 
water.  There  are  various  kinds  of  pumps ; 
as  a  forcing  pump,  the  air-pump,  &c  A 
chain-pump  is  a  chain  equipped  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  valves  at  proper  distances, 
which,  working  on  two  wheels,  passes  down 
through  one  tube  and  returns  through  an- 
other. 

PUMPKIN,  or  POMTION,  in  botany,  a 
plant  and  its  fruits  of  the  genus  Cucurbita. 
The  pumpkin  is  a  species  of  gourd,  or 
squash,  distinguished  from  most  varieties 
of  the  latter  by  the  rounded  form  of  the 
fruit,  which  sometimes  grows  to  an  enor- 
mous sise. 

PUN,  a  species  of  wit  which  has  been 
gravely  pronounced  "low,"  but  surely  it 
is  both  fastidious  and  cynical  thus  to  define 
it.  A  pun  is  an  expression  in  which  two 
different  applications  of  a  word  present  an 
odd  or  ludicrous  idea;  but  it  does  not  ne- 
cessarily follow  that  the  ideas  to  which 
it  gives  rise  shall  be  low,  that  is,  vulgar. 
That  they  often  are  so,  wc  admit;  but  he 
must  be  of  an  incorrigibly  saturnine  dis- 
position who  would  declare  that  all  the 
mirth-inspiring  puns  which  the  inimitable 
Hood  draws  from  his  exhaustless  quiver 
are  to  be  accounted  low.     An  inveterate 

Jranster,  who  is  constantly  on  the  watch 
or  opportunities  to  torture  every  expres- 
sion into  a  quibble,  is  not  to  be  tolerated 
in  decent  society;  but  it  would  be  hard 
indeed  if  the  laws  of  decorum  were  so 
strict,  as  to  debar  us  from  cheering  tha 
dull  realities  of  life  with  an  occasional 
scintillation  of  wit,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
perpetrating  a  bad  pun. 

PUNCTUATION,  in  grammar,  the  dis- 
criminating use  of  certain  marks  adopted 
to  distinguish  the  clauses  of  a  period,  some- 
times with  reference  to  the  sense,  and  at 
others  to  the  grammatical  construction. 
Thus,  a  full  point  ( . )  closes  a  perfect  sen- 
tence ;  a  colon  ( : )  indicates  an  adjunct ;  a 
semicolon  ( ; )  distinguishes  its  principal 
part ;  and  a  comma  ( , )  parts  subordinate 
to  the  semicolon.  A  sentence,  which  may 
include  several  periods,  terminates  a  branch 
of  the  subject  or  argument.  A  question  is 
indicated  by  (  ?  ) ;  an  exclamation  by  ( !  h 
and  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  include 
a  collateral  circumstance  in  a  parenthesis 
(  ).— The  ancients  were  altogether  unac 
quainted  with  punctuation, 

PUNCTURA'TION,  in  surgery,  the  inci- 
sion of  needles  in  the  skin,  to  relieve  the 
painful  diseases  of  its  coats  from  tension, 
obstruction,  &c 

PUN'DIT,  in  Hindostan,  a  learned 
Brahmin;  one  versed  in  the  Sanscrit  Ian- 
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guage,  and  in  the  science,  lavs,  and  religion 
of  that  country. 

PU'NIC,  pertaining  to  the  Carthaginians 
or  their  language.  Also,  a  term  implying 
treacherous,  deceitful ;  as  punie  faith. 

PUN'ISHMENT,  the  infliction  of  pain, 
or  personal  suffering  according  to  law,  for 
crimes;  intended  as  an  example,  to  deter 
others  and  to  correct  the  offender.  The 
punishment  of  crimes  against  the  laws  is 
inflicted  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  state 
in  virtue  of  the  right  of  government,  vested 
in  the  legislature,  and  belongs  only  to  per- 
sons clothed  with  authority.  8ome  punish- 
ments consist  of  exile  or  transportation, 
others  in  loss  of  liberty  by  imprisonment. 
Locke  observes,  "  the  rewards  and  punish- 
ments of  another  life,  which  the  Almighty 
has  established  as  the  enforcements  of  his 
law,  are  of  weight  enough  to  determine  the 
choice  against  whatever  pleasure  or  pain 
this  life  can  show." 

PU'PA,  in  entomology,  the  ckiyeali*  or 
quiescent  state  of  an  insect. 

PU'PIL,  in  anatomy,  the  round  aperture 
in  the  middle  of  the  iris ;  the  ball  or  apple  of 
the  eye,  through  which  the  rays  of  light  pass 
to  the  crystahne  humour,  to  be  painted  on 
the  retina.— Pupil,  one  under  the  care  of 
an  instructor  for  education  and  discipline. 

PUPIV'EROUS,  feeding  on  the  larvss  and 
crysalids  of  insects. 

PURGATION,  the  act  or  operation  of 
clearing  oneVself  of  a  crime;  a  mode  of 
trying  persons  accused  of  any  crime,  which 
was  formerly  in  practice. 

PURGATORY,  a  supposed  place  or  state 
after  death,  where,  according  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  souls  of  the  faithful  are  pu- 
rified by  fire  from  the  sins  which  they  carry 
with  them  out  of  this  life,  before  they  are 
admitted  to  a  state  of  perfect  bliss. 

PURIFICATION,  in  religion,  the  act  or 
operation  of  cleansing  ceremonially,  byre- 
moving  any  pollution  or  defilement.  Puri- 
fication by  washing  was  common  to  the 
Hebrews  and  to  Pagans ;  and  the  Moham- 
medans always  use  it  previous  to  devotion. 

PU'RIM,  among  the  Jews,  the  feasts  of 
lots,  instituted  to  commemorate  their  de- 
liverance from  the  machinations  of  Hainan. 

PU'RITAN,  a  name  formerly  given  to  the 
dissenters  from  the  church  of  England,  on 
account  of  their  professing  to  follow  the 

Sure  word  of  God,  in  opposition  to  all  tra- 
itkras  and  human  institutions. 
PUR'LIN,  in  architecture,  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber extending  from  end  to  end  of  a  build- 
ing or  roof,  across  and  under  the  rafters,  to 
support  them  in  the  middle. 

PURPU'RA,  in  natural  history,  a  genus 
of  simple  shells,  having  no  hinge,  formed  of 
one  continuous  piece,  and  covered  with 
spines  and  tubercles.  The  mouth  is  small, 
and  approaches  to  a  round  figure :  the  cla- 
vicle is  short,  but  the  other  extremity  is 
usually  protended  to  a  considerable  length. 
PURTURE  (purple),  in  heraldry,  is  one 
of  the  five  colours  of  armories,  compounded 
of  gules  and  azure,  bordering  on  violet.  It 
is  represented  in  engraving  by  diagonal  lines 
from  right  to  left. 


PURTURIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an 
acid  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  upon 
uric  acid. 

PURSER,  in  the  navy,  an  officer  on  board 
a  man-of-war,  who  takes  charge  of  the  pro- 
visions, and  attends  to  their  preservation 
and  distribution  among  the  officers  and 
crew. 

PUR'SUIYANT,  in  heraldry,  the  lowest 
order  of  officers  at  arms.  The  pursuivants 
are  properly  attendants  on  the  heralds  when 
they  marshal  public  ceremonies. 

PUS,  the  white  or  yellowish  matter  is- 
suing from  a  sore,  which  usually  precedes 
the  healing,  and  in  such  cases  is  termed 
healthy  or  good  pus.  Examined  in  a  mi- 
croscope, it  is  found  to  consist  of  two  parts, 
of  globules,  and  a  transparent  colourless 
fluid.  Its  specific  gravity  is  greater  than 
that  of  water ;  exposed  to  heat,  it  evaporates 
to  dryness,  but  does  not  coagulate. 

PUTAMIN'EiE,  the  twenty-fifth  Linnssan 
natural  order  of  plants,  whose  fruit  is  cover- 
ed with  a  wooden  shell,  as  the  caper,  Ac. 

PUrCHOCK,  the  root  of  a  plant  that 
grows  abundantly  in  Sinde.  When  burned, 
it  yields  a  fine  smoke,  and  a  grateful  and 
diffusive  smell.  The  Chinese  beat  it  into  a 
flne  powder,  which  they  burn  as  incense  in 
the  temples  of  their  gods. 

PUTREFACTION,  the  decomposition  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  the  hy- 
drogen creating  an  offensive  smell,  and  the 
process  tending  to  excite  similar  decompo- 
sition in  other  animal  bodies ;  hence  we 
have  putrid  and  contagious  fevers  from  this 
cause.  It  follows  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion ;  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  com- 
pound forming  water,  the  nitrogen  is  ex- 
pelled, and  the  carbon  remains,  the  original 
substance  being  thus  decomposed  into  its 
elements.  Every  living  body,  when  deprived 
of  life,  performs  a  retrograde  process,  and 
becomes  decomposed :  this  is  called  fer- 
mentation in  vegetables,  and  putrefaction 
in  animals.— —Antieeptie  proceeeei.  In 
curing  provisions  the  ordinary  means  em- 
ployed are,  drying,  smoking,  salting,  and 
pickling.— Grain  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as 
flour,  may  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time,  if  they  be  kiln-dried,  put  up 
in  vessels  or  chambers  free  from  damp,  and 
excluded  from  the  air.  Well-dried  grain  is 
not  liable  to  the  depredations  of  insects.— 
Fruits  may  be  preserved  in  various  ways. 
Pears,  apples,  plums,  &c,  should  be  ga- 
thered in  a  sound  state,  altogether  free 
from  bruises,  and  plucked  in  dry  weather 
before  they  are  fully  ripe.  One  mode  of 
preservation  is,  to  expose  them  in  an  airy 
place  to  dry  a  little  for  eight  or  ten  days, 
and  then  to  lay  them  in  dry  sawdust  or 
chopped  straw,  spread  upon  shelves  in  a 
cool  apartment,  so  as  not  to  touch  each 
other.  Another  method  consists  in  sur- 
rounding them  with  fine  dry  sand  in  a  ves- 
sel which  thould  be  made  air-tight  and  kept 
in  a  cool  place.— Herbs,  cabbages,  Hoc.,  may 
be  kept  a  long  time  in  a  cool  cellar,provided 
they  are  covered  with  dry  sand.  Tuberous 
and  other  roots  are  better  kept  in  an  airy 
place,  where  they  may  dry  a  little  without 
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being  exposed  to  the  winter's  frost.— A  par- 
tial drying  is  given  to  various  vegetable 
juices  by  evaporating  them  to  the  consist- 
ence of  a  syrup,  called  a  rob,  in  which  so 
much  of  the  water  is  dissipated  as  to  pre* 
vent  them  from  running  into  fermentation. 
The  fruits  must  be  crushed,  squeezed  in 
bags  to  expel  the  juices,  which  must  then 
be  inspissated  either  over  the  naked  fire,  or 
on  a  water  or  steam  bath,  in  the  air  or  in 
vacuo:  sometimes  a  small  proportion  of 
spices  is  added,  to  prevent  mouldiness. 

PUTTY,  a  kind  of  cement,  made  of  whit- 
ing and  linseed  oil  pounded  together  into  a 
paste,  which  is  used  by  glaciers  in  fastening 
the  panes  of  glass,  and  also  by  painters  in 
stopping  crences. 

PUZZOIiA'NA,  in  mineralogy,  a  loose 
porous  volcanic  substance  or  stone. 

PYCN1TB,  in  mineralogy,  sometimes 
called  ahorlite,  or  ihorlou*  topaz.  It  usually 
appears  in  long  irregular  prisms  or  cylin- 
ders, longitudinally  striated,  and  united  in 
bundles. 

PYCN08TYLE,  in  ancient  architecture, 
a  building  where  the  columns  stand  very 
close  to  each  other;  only  one  diameter  and 
a  half  of  the  column  being  allowed  to  each 
intercolumniation. 

PYG'MY,  an  appellation  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  a  fabulous  race  of  beings  said  to 
inhabit  Thrace,  who  waged  war  with  the 
cranes  and  were  destroyed.  The  word  is 
now  used  to  signify  a  dwarf. 

PYL'AGORE,  in  ancient  Greece,  a  dele- 
gate or  representative  of  a  city,  sent  to  the 
Amphictyonic  council. 

PYLCRUS,  in  anatomy,  the  right  or 
lower  orifice  of  the  stomach,  which  is  con- 
nected with  and  opens  into  the  intestines. 

PYRAL'LOLITE,  a  mineral  of  a  green- 
ish colour,  recently  discovered  in  Finland. 
It  is  both  massive  and  in  crystals. 

PYR'AMID,  a  solid  body  standing  on  a 
triangular,  square,  or  polygonal  base,  and 
terminating  in  a  vertex  or  "point  at  the  top. 
Or,  in  other  words,  it  is  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  three  or  more  planes  at  a  point 
termed  the  apex.— — The  Pyramids  of  Egypt 
are  noble  monuments  of  Egyptian  gran- 
deur,  about  forty  in  number,  near  Mem- 
phis. The  largest  is  481  feet  in  height, 
measured  prrrPTifli.-TiTTvrly,  nn3  tni»  area  of 
its  hft-ti  include?  elcvcti  M*ir£*. 

PV  ft' AMD  ID,  in  pfcometTTj  n  solid  fljrnrt, 
forrnM  by  the  rot &l ton  of  a  irtui-parabula 
ab'     =  . !  y  hose  cir  great  cat  onii  nate. 

P  Y  R*  E  N 1 TE,  ft  tii  intra!  of  ft  |?r oyish -black 
colour,  found  in  the  Pyrenees  an4  colli- 
de tvd  m  i  variety  of  garnet. 

PYRETOLOGY,  the  doctrine  of  fawn, 
or  a  trparli*  uii  their  nature,,  effects,  &c. 

PYREXIAE,  in  widicirie,  febrile  dis- 
ease^ the  ftnt  cla»  III  CulU-n'fl  Homlngy, 

I'YFlf TKS.  orPVH'lTK,  io  mineralogy, 
a  grans  of  indaniniablB  *ubf  timet*  ram- 
pom-il  nl'  if. ,11,  m  c'Jtnhmatfca  With  sukiUur, 
wl  trj  L'xtcDUToIr  dlftuieil.    It  oc- 

curs ItkMvivc,  diBa«ninBt<"rit  And  frerioimtly 

J  '  ACETIC  SPIRIT^  in  rln  imttry, 

a  Jicj;ujil  obtained  by  luhiccting  to  dry  4U- 


tillation  the  acetates  of  copper,  lead,  al- 
kalies, and  earths.  It  is  very  combustible, 
and  burns  with  a  brilliant  flame  without 
smoke.  It  is  used  for  dissolving  the  gum- 
resins  with  which  the  bodies  of  hats  are 
stiffened. 

PYR0LICN1TE,  in  chemistry,  a  salt 
formed  by  the  combination  of  pyrolignous 
acid  with  another  substance. 

PYROLIG'NOUS  ACID,  in  chemistry, 
an  acid  obtained  from  beech  and  other 
woods  by  distillation,  which  is  a  liquid  of 
the  colour  of  white  wine,, of  a  strong  acid 
and  slightly  astringent  taste.  It  is  an  an- 
tiseptic, and  serves  instead  of  wood  smoke 
(of  which  it  is  the  principle)  for  preserving 
animal  substances. 

PYROLITH'IC  ACID,  in  che   " 
acid  obtained  from  the  silvery  white  pi 
which  sublime  from  uric  add  concretions, 
when  distilled  in  a  retort. 

PYROL'OGY,  the  natural  history  of 
beat,  latent  and  sensible;  or  a  treatise  on 
that  subject.  A  believer  in  the  doctrine  of 
latent  heat  is  termed  ApyroloaUt, 

PYROM'ALATE,  in  chemistry,  a  com- 
pound of  malic  acid  and  a  salifiable  base. 

PYROMAlilC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  a 
substance  obtained  from  the  distillation  of 
malic  acid. 

PYR'OMANCY,  divination  by  fire. 

PYROMETER,  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring high  temperatures,  or  degrees  of 
heat,  above  those  indicated  by  the  mercu- 
rial thermometer ;  particularly  the  one  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Wedgewood  for  determining 
the  expansion  of  solid  bodies  by  heat.  This 
instrument  is  founded  on  the  principle  that 
clay  progressively  contracts  in  its  dimen- 

C'tons.in  proportion  as  it  is  exposed  to 
igher  degrees  of  heat. 

PYROPH'ORUS,  in  chemistry,  a  prepa- 
ration from  alum  by  calcination,  which 
takes  fire  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

PYRORTHITE,  a  scarce  mineral,  re- 
sembling orthite  in  appearance,  but  very 
different  from  it,  for  it  burns  in  the  flame 
of  the  blow-pipe  like  charcoal,  whereas 
orthite  melts. 

PYR'OSCOPE,  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring the  pulsatory  motion  of  the  air,  or 
the  intensity  of  heat  radiating  from  a  Are. 

PYROSTtfALITE,  a  Swedish  mineral  of 
a  brown  or  greenish  colour,  occurring  in 
six-sided  prisms,  of  a  lamellar  structure. 

PYROTAR'TRITE,  in  chemistry,  a  salt 
formed  by  the  combination  of  pyrotartarous 
acid  with  another  substance.  The  pvro- 
tartarou*  acid  is  obtained  by  distilling  pure 
tartrite  of  potash. 

PYR'OTECHNY,  or  PYROTECH-NICS, 
the  scienee  which  teaches  the  management 
and  application  of  fire  in  several  operations, 
particularly  in  the  construction  of  artificial 
fireworks. 

PYR'OXENE,  in  mineralogy,  a  class  of 
stones  sometimes  named  volcanic  $korl.  It 
comprehends  many  substances  of  different 
appearances,  but  is  almost  always  crystal- 
ised. 

PYRRHCNIANS,  or  PYRR'HONISTS. 
a  sect  of  ancient  philosophers,  so. called 
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from  Pyrrho,  a  native  of  E1U,  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  opinions  of  these  philosophers, 
who  were  also  called  aceptica,  terminated  in 
the  incomprehensibility  of  all  things,  in 
which  they  found  reason  hot '.  for  affirming 
and  denying;  they  accordingly  seemed  to 
be  always  in  search  of  truth,  without  ever 
acknowledging  that  tbey  had  found  it: 
hence  tbe  art  of  disputing  upon  all  things, 
without  ever  going  farther  than  suspending 
our  judgment,  is  called  pyrrkoniam. 
PYTHAGOREANS,  a  sect  of  ancient 

{ihilosophers,  so  called  from  being  the  fol- 
owers  of  Pythagoras  of  Samos,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Tarquin,  the  last  king  of 

Rome. Pythagorean  system,  the  system 

of  astronomy  taught  by  Pythagoras,  which 
was  founded  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 


sun  was  a  movable  sphere  situated  in  the 
centre,  round  which  the  other  planets  re- 
volved. This  is  now  called  the  Copernican 
system,  because  it  was  revived  by  Coperni- 
cus.    [See  Astroromy.] 

PYTH'IA,  or  PYTHONESS,  in  anti- 
quity, the  priestess  of  Apollo,  who  delivered 
oracular  answers  at  Delphi,  in  Greece.— 
Pythian  Games,  games  celebrated  at  Delphi, 
every  five  years  in  honour  of  Apollo,  as  the 


conqueror  of  the  Python,  which,  according 
to  the  mythological  history,  was  a  dreadful 
dragon  that  sprang  from  the  mud  left  by 


the  flood  of  Deucalion. 

PYX'IS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  for  the  oce- 
tabulum,  or  hip-bone.— —In  the  Romish 
church,  a  box  or  ease  in  which  is  kept  the 
consecrated  host. 


Q. 


Q,  the  seventeenth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the 
Greek,  old  Latin,  or  Saxon  alphabets;  is 
never  sounded  alone,  but  in  conjunction 
with  v,  and  never  ends  any  English  word. 
For  qu  in  English,  the  Dutch  use  Jbc,  the 
Germans  qu,  and  the  Swedes  and  the  Danes 
qv.  It  appears,  in  short,  that  q  is  precisely 
k,  with  this  difference  in  use,  that  9  is  al- 
ways followed  by  u  in  English,  and  *  is  not. 
As  a  numeral  Q  stands  for  500,  and  with  a 
dash  over,  it  stands  for  500,000.  Q  is  used 
as  an  abbreviation  for  question ;  it  also 
stands  for  quantity,  or  quantum,  as  q.  pi. 
quantum  placit,  as  much  as  you  please ;  and 
q.  a.  quantum  eufficit,  i.  e.  as  much  as  is  ne- 
cessary. Among  mathematicians,  Q.  E.  D. 
stands  for  quod  erat  demonstrandum,  that  is, 
which  was  to  be  demonstrated ;  and  Q.E.F. 
quod  erat  faciendum,  which  was  to  be 
done. 

QUACHIL'TO,  in  ornithology,  a  Brati- 
lian  fowl  of  the  moor-hen  kind,  of  a  fine 
black  colour  streaked  and  spotted  with 
white.  Its  voice  resembles  the  crowing  of 
a  cock. 

QUACK'ERY,  the  boastful  pretensions 
of  an  empiric  or  ignorant  quack. 

QUAD  RAGEME,  a  papal  indulgence 
multiplying  remissions  by  forties. 

QUADRAGESIMA,  Lent ;  so  called  be- 
cause it  consists  of  forty  days. 

QUAD  BANGLE,  in  geometry,  a  figure 
consisting  of  four  aides  and  four  angles. 
—In  architecture,  any  range  of  houses  or 
buildings  with  four  sides  in  the  form  of  a 
square. 

QUAD'RANS,  a  farthing,  or  fourth  part 
of  a  penny.  Before  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
the  smallest  coin  was  a  sterling,  or  penny, 
marked  with  a  cross ;  by  means  of  which  a 
penny  might  be  cut  into  halves  and  quar- 
ters ;  till,  to  avoid  the  fraud  of  unequal  cut- 
tings, that  king  coined  halfpence  and  far- 


things in  distinct  round  . 

drana  was  also  a  division  of  the  Roman  as, 

QUADRANT,  in  geometry,  an  arc  of  a 
circle,  containing  the  fourth  part,  or  ninety 
degrees,  also,  the  space  or  area  included 
between  this  arc  and  two  radii  drawn  from 
the  centre  to  each  extremity.— —Quadrant, 
in  astronomy  and  navigation,  an  instrument 
for  taking  the  altitudes  of  the  sun  and  stars ; 
as  also  for  taking  angles  in  surveying 
heights,  distances,  &c.  Quadrants  are  of 
different  forms,  but  the  most  esteemed  is 
Hadley's  quadrant,  which  consists  of  an 
octant,  or  the  eighth  part  of  a  circle,  the 
index,  the  speculum,  two  horizontal  glasses, 

two  screens,  and  two  sight  vanes. There 

is  also  the  gunner's  quadrant,  used  for  ele- 
vating and  pointing  cannon,  mortars,  &c. 

Quadrant  of  altitude,  a  slip  of  brass  of 

the  length  of  a  quadrant,  graduated,  and 
appended  to  the  artificial  globe.  It  serves 
as  a  scale  in  measuring  altitudes,  azimuths, 
&c. 

QUADRANTAL,  in  geometry,  a  figure 
which  is  every  way  square,  like  a  die. 

QUAD'RAT,  in  printing,  a  piece  of  metal 
cast  like  the  letters,  to  fill  up  the  blank 
spaces  at  the  ends  of  paragraphs,  &c. 

QUAD'RATE,  or  QUAR'TILE,  in  astro- 
logy, an  aspect  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in 
which  they  are  distant  from  each  other 
ninety  degrees,  or  the  quarter  of  a  circle. 

QUADRATIC  EQUATION8,  in  alge- 
bra,  those  in  which  the  unknown  quantity 
is  a  square. 

QUAD'RATRIX,  in  geometry,  a  mecha- 
nical line  by  means  of  which  we  can  find 
right  lines  equal  to  the  circumference  of 
circles  or  other  curves  and  their  several 
parts. 

QUADRATURE,  in  geometry,  a  fourth 
part;  or  a  square  equal  in  superficies  to  a 
circle. Quadrature  of  the  Circle,  the  find- 
ing some  other  right  lined  figure  equal  to 
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the  area  of  ft  circle,  or  a  right  hue  equal  to 
it  a  circuiufiTencu,  a  problem  which  haa  bat- 
tled the  loikllienifltieifin*  of  all  tijcea.  It 
dependa  upon  the  rutin  of  the  diameter  to 
the  periphery,  Vhieh  waa  ncrer  yet,  ubao- 
mii'ly  t! i- 1 ETTni n PtU 

QUAJJHATUB,  lit  anatomy,  u  term  given 
to  we  vera!  oiuiolei  on  account  of  their  Bu.un.re. 
fignm. 

QUAD'REL.  in  architect  ur*.  a  kind  of 
artiftejaj  stone,  made  of  chalky  earth,  cut 
square,  qui  I  then  numbly  dried. 

QDADRICAFtitiLAIt,  En  butctiy,  bar. 

ip{T  folly  Cftjijplps  tO  ft  ttOWeTj  M  ft  iftforfri- 
Cnpsv-ia?  piincarp. 

UI!\1H[MH-  rJM-M,,  in  ..^I'.-.^iiphr. 
an  epithet  for  a  cryatat  whose  prism  bai 
four  fncLa!i  and  two  aumniiti,  containing 
tum  tlier  ten  farce, 

QUA  DBI  DENTATE,  in  botany,  an  epi^ 
thet  dcmHing  that  there  are  four  teeth  on 
the  ce'gr. 

arADRlFiP.  JQ  botBOy,  Uti  epithet  do. 
tfgSAtfng  a  leaf  or  perianth  cut  b(fl  fatu 
aegriiftflts,  with  liuefli  sinuses  and  straight 

EOKTHtba. 

tUMPRl'GA,  Jtt  antiquitv,  a  car  or  cha- 
riot drawn  hjr  four  horse*,  6h  the  reverses 
of  in.-, i.i Ih,  vm  tteaimitte  bub  the  emperor  or 
Victory  iu  a  nuauWa,  holding  tlte  reine  of 
the  burse*;  whence  these  coins  arc,  among 
nn:DJfiinato3oKJatiH  Balled  numm  BHarfrigaii 
and  eiefeWflft, 

QU  APRI  .1  U'G  OUS,  iu  tut na; ,  in  epithet 
for  a  pinnate  leaf,  w  il  h  four  pai™  or  leadctn. 

QUADRILATERAL,  in  Mtiaftttry*  a 
figure  wboie  perimeter  connatq  of  'four 
right  lines,  milking  four  angles}  called  alio 
a  quadrangular  figure.  hihe  ouarlrilatcrai 
figurea  ere  either  a.  parnhelogramt  trape- 
slum,  rectangle,  aquare,  rhombus,  or  rhoui- 
boid- 

QUALMULI/E,  a  graceful  kind  of  lUnee 
in  Which  eight  pereoaa  nanatljf  join.  Alaq 
a  game  of  l'sMs  played  by  four  perrons 
with  forty  carda,  the  fonr  ten*,  ninea^  and 
r.rli:^  U./itt-i  iJi^cnnL-d. 

QUA  PR  I LUB  ATE,  in  butany,  an  epithet 
for  a  leaf  having  four  lobe*,  or  divided  to 
the  mi  :»1.  im.  four  dietim  :  parts  with 
Puqve*  inureins. 

QUAUEILDC'ULAIL  in  hotony.  baring 
four  CeHa,  an  a  fnaitrilorvfar  pericarp, 

tiUADBINO MIAL,  m  algvbrn,  a  riwt 
which  EoiniafK  of  four  terms  or  parti, 

QUAD  HI  PIT  ILLOli  h,  in  botan  jp  biivia  e 
four  I'  n\T ■-. 


iiuini,  wei-a  inform  era  who,  if  their 
anon,  waa  followed  hy  eumioilon,  had  iht 
lourbb  pui  of  ihci  i^ntiftcatcd  goodi  for 
thiur  trouble. 

Ql'AU  nUIlLEr  in  PomttitirM.aTi  epithet 
for  whatever  ia  fourfold,  or  four  tiioea  a»i 
giTen  naantityh 

CIL: JiREj  a  term  evprejaivB  atdonbt,  and 
CAlJinif  for  further  intorMatkn. 

Qtf&ej'Tl.u,  in  logic,  the  third  propo- 
aitinn  in  a  Byllosiam,  which  contain!  lb* 
question  to  be  proved. 

Q.UjfUtTOB»  an  offleer  anmaa;  tho  Bo- 
ninas  who  had  the  management  of  the 
puhlJG  re?euue  or  tnaatun  Tbe  quarfor- 
akip  wai  the  nrst  offlee  any  peraon  conld 
till  lb  1  lie  rommonwEahh, 

QUAGMIRE,  toft  wet  land,  the  inTfaca 
of  which  is  firm,  enough  to  hear  a  perkon, 
but  which  shake*  or  yield  a  under  the  feet, 

QUAIL,  in  ornithology  a  bird  of  the 

Cut  Tr froe  of  Lfnnami^  or  grouae  kind  ; 
according;  to  the  nrrangcuacn t  of  L&- 
liiamt  nf  the  Rcnni  Perdix.  in  which  tie 
coniMrebetldi  the  partridge  and  qusih  They 
are  migratory  hirdV,  and.  mueh  k-si  prolific 
then  the  pttrLridge.  It  has  been  observed, 
that  in  lh.e  progTcaa  of  quail  a  from  the 
Hiittlu-m  rcgiona  up  the  Alediterraneari, 
t bey  unifbruityi  and  no  a  day  no  p^act  n«  to 
be  remarked  in  the  alrnatlae-4  of  the  ialond* 
stop  at  MnhfL  Mere  ibey  dcaeerid,  bo  cx- 
haueted  hy  fatigue,  and  in  aueh  proitiariou* 
rnoUitudLa,  that  fbe  ia hnbitau tn  pkek  them 
np  with  facility  and  in  the  greatt^t  ahund- 
pnee.  Alter  r eating  one  night,  tho»  that 
Eicape  proceed  tn  Syria  and  Arabia,  and 
spread  aver  AFia  and  Africa.  Quaili  *cr* 
formerly  much  prized  for  their  pugnaraima 
propenRitie*.  Qiiflil-tigbting  wn  aa  Ann- 
mow  At  Athena  and  Rome  aa  cpck,fh|htinf; 
baa  been  Ln  modern  time*,  and  it  u  *p>li 
pursued  in  sokoe  parte  nf  Italy.  In  the 
Eaatj.  and  *speeiaLy  m  Ciuna,  they  arc.  ada* 
pitted  again  it  each  othcrf  after  hating  been 
armed  with  urtifteinl  spura. 

QU  AKERS,  or  FuB?<eaF  a  religious  feel 
which  made  its  iir.it  appearance  in  Eng- 
land during  the  proteoturata  of  CroiuwefL 
Theix  founder  waa  tifor^re  Foa,  a  native  of 
Draytnot  in  JiCiceatcrehh?,  He  propoue«E 
but  few  article*  sf  failh,  ineietiity  chicdy 
Oh  moral  virtue,  mutual  charity,  the  lave 
of  Ond,  and  a  deep  attention  to  lb*  inward 
motion*  ami  eccrct  openstiunj  of  ihr  jpirtt. 
H<"  fequircri  a  plain  eiuqple  woraii 
fvligiou  without  csremooi 
prtacinal  pomt  to  wait  in  y  '■**  ■■ 
the  diMeiioni:  of  the  Iln\f  S 


s 


QUAOHLHEIUBp  or  QUADTllLIlliME. 

a  epeeiee  of  the  mvrx  tsna*  uar^d  by  the     „ 

RciiiiEini  and  also  by  the  ft  reeks,  being  ft  j  ht  nrattbeQinikcra  wefd  guilty  < 

^I'T^'I'/^rhcncheanrhautaofruwereH     tvajAganciea,  ihe«  wore  idf.  an. I 

Ql.i.UJftt>n\,  the  name  alTcnin  Soutli     lleTTlato  a  regulat  hody,  uroff»»mt  ethiI 
AmeriEaiothtoJltpring  of  a  mulatto  woman  !  austerity  of  behariovr,  a  eingular  ptrohii* 


by  ■  whitp  man, 

QCAD'ltUMAN,  a  term  for  an  ftutmel 
baving  four  handa  or  hmb*  that  eorree. 
pond  iu  Hie  bande  of  a  man. 

QUAD-RUNE,  a  kind  of  gritetone  with 
a  taJcnreniia  cement. 

QDAI)'RtJPED,  any  animal  baring  four 
legs  and  fret,  an  a  bDr»ep  a  bon,  a  dug;  Ap+ 

QUAD BU PLATO RES,  ainrlhg  rlc  Ro- 


|  w»d  upriiihtuci*  in  their  deabiug^  a  j 
'  frnpality  at  their  tatjlc*r  and  a  remark- 
able  plamneu  and  aimpiieUy  in  their  dre**. 
Tbcir  ayttem,  or  tenata.  are  laid  down  hjr 
Kobrrt  Uai  etflf  [oneoF  their  nn  n  ' 
ienaibler  Well  written  "ftfmlogr/'  addrviial 
tn  C 1 1 urUi 1 1 L ,  Thrrir  pnupijiaUrtctJ nirt  an> 
— that  Ooii  hae  gnu  u  m  nil  i,,,  ur  uniUaai 
eieeptiun,  ruj.mialural  liaht,  *  t  .. 


_n^Oana  Jpa  w^a  OBK  0,  TaB  „,s„  Slir^tM9  w|to  „„  „ 

i  BnnTTg. 
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CXBTAIB   STATIONS  ABB  BXTBX8S1.T  ATrOIBTBB  VOX  OOABAWT1BB. 

qua]  9  tfeto  Bicttonarp  of  tip  39dics  Xtttus.  [qua 


obeyed  can  tare  them;  and  that  this  light 
ii  Christ,  the  true  tight,  which  lighteth 
every  nun  that  cemeth  into  the  world? — 
that  the  Scriptures  were  indeed  given  by 
uHpmtion,  and  are  preferable  to  all  the 
other  writing*  in  the  world;  but  that  they 
are  no  more  than  secondary  rules  of  faith 
and  practice,  in  subordination  to  the  light 
or  spirit  of  God,  which  is  the  primary  rule: 
—that  immediate  revelation  has  not  ceased, 
a  measure  of  the  spirit  being  given  to  every 
one  i— that  all  superstitions  and  ceremonies 
in  religion,   of  mere  human  institution, 
ought  to  be  laid  aside  i— that  in  civil  so- 
ciety, the  saluting  one  another  by  pulling 
off  the  hat,  bending  the  body,  or  other  hu- 
miliating posture,  should  be  abolished;  and 
that  the  use  of  the  singular  pronoun  thou 
when  addressing  one  person,  instead  of  the 
M     customary  yen,  should  be  strictly  adhered 
*     to.   They  further  laid  it  down  as  a  solemn 
3    obligation,  not  to  take  an  oath,  encourage 
3     war,  engage  in  private  contests,  nor  even 
-     carry  weapons  ox  defence.— On  a  most  vital 
question  of  Christian  faith,  one  of  their 
body  has  lately  thus  written:  "Although 
•  Friends*  do  not  call  the  Holy  Scriptures 
the  Word  of  God,  but  apply  this  epithet 
exclusively  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  yet 
they  believe  that  these  sacred  writings  are 
the  word*  of  God,  written  by  holy  men,  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghoat ;  that 
they  are  profitable  for  doctrine*  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness, that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works; 
and  that  they  are  able  to  make  wise  unto 
salvation  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus.  They  also  hold  them  to  be  the  most 
perfect  and  authentic  declaration  of  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  the  only  fit  outward  standard 
in  all  religious  controversies ;  and  that  what- 
ever, either  in  doctrine  or  practice,  any  pro. 
fees  or  do,  though  under  pretence  of  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  if  it  be  con- 
trary to  or  inconsistent  with,  the  testimony 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  to  be  esteemed  a 
delusion  and  error."— The  society  is  govern- 
ed by  its  own  code  of  discipline,  which  is 
enacted  and  supported  by  meetings  of  four 
degrees,  for  discipline;  namely,  preparative, 
monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings. 
The   preparative  digest  and  prepare  the 
business  for  the  monthly  meetings,   in 
which  the  executive  power  is  principally 
lodged,  subject  however  to  the  revision  and 
control  of  the  quarterly  meetings,  which  are 
subordinate  aha  accountable  to  it,  and  sub- 
ject to  its  supervision  and  direction.    Its 
authority  is  paramount,  and  it  possesses  the 
sole  power  to  make  or  amend  the  discipline. 
There  are  at  present  ten  yearly  meetings, 
namely,  London,  Dublin,   New  England, 
New   York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Indiana, 
which    include   a  total  of  about  160,000 
members. 

QUALIFICATION,  any  natural  endow- 
ment, or  any  acquirement  which  fits  a  per- 
son for  a  place,  office,"  or  employment.— 
Also  amy  property  or  possession  which  gives 
one  a  right  to  exercise  the  elective  fran- 


chise, or  furnishes  one  with  any  legal  power 
or  capacity. 

QUALITY,  in  physics,  that  property  be- 
longing to  a  bodv  which  affects  our  senses 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  distin- 
guiahed.— — Essential  qualities  are  auch 
aa  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  thing  what 
it  is. 

QUANTITY,  in  physics,  anything  capa- 
ble of  estimation  or  mensuration,  which 
being  compared  with  another  thing  of  the 
same  nature,  may  be  said  to  be  greater  or 

less,  equal  or  unequal  to  it. In  common 

usage,  quantity  is  a  mass  or  collection  of 
matter  of  indeterminate  dimensions ;  thus 
we  say,  a  qumntitu  of  earth,  a  quantity  of 
timber,  &c>  But  when  we  speak  of  an  as- 
semblage of  individuals  or  separate  beings, 
we  say  a  number;  as  a  number  of  men,  of 
horses,  Ac— —In  mathematics,  anything 
which  can  be  multiplied,  divided,  and  mea- 
sured.—In  grammar,  the  measure  of  a 
syllable,  or  that  which  determines  the  time 
in  which  it  is  pronounced. 

QUANTUM  [Let.],   the  quantity, 

Qumntum  meruit  (as  much  as  he  deserved), 
in  law,  aa  action  grounded  on  a  promise 
that  the  defendant  would  pay  to  the  plain- 
tiff for  his  service  as  much  as  he  should  de- 
serve.——Quantum  vaUomt,  an  action  to  re- 
cover of  the  defendant  for  goods  sold,'  as 
much  as  they  were  worth. 

QUARANTINE,  the  restraint  of  inter- 
course  to  which  a  ship  arriving  in  port  is 
subjected,  on  the  presumption  that  she  may 
be  infected  with  a  malignant,  contagious 
disease.  This  is  either  for  forty  days,  or 
for  any  other  limited  term,  according  to 
circumstances.  A  ship  thus  situated  is 
said  to  be  performing  quarantine.  The  term 
is  derived  from  the  Italian  quarania,  forty ; 
it  being  generally  supposed  that  if  no  infec- 
tious disease  break  out  within  forty  days, 
or  six  weeks,  no  danger  need  be  apprehend- 
ed from  the  free  admission  of  the  indi- 
viduals under  quarantine.  During  this  pe- 
riod all  the  goods,  clothes,  &c.  that  might 
be  supposed  capable  of  retaining  the  infec- 
tion, are  subjected  to  a  process  of  purifica- 
tion, which  is  a  most  important  part  of  the 
quarantine  system.—— In  law,  the  period  of 
forty  days,  during  which  the  widow  of  a 
man  dying  possessed  of  land,  has  the  privi- 
lege or  remaining  in  the  principal  messuage 


QUAB'RY,  a  pit  or  cavern  where  stones 
for  building,  &c.  are  dog  from  the  earth  ;  as 

a  freestone  quarry,  or  a  marble  quarry. 

In  falconry,  the  game  which  a  hawk  is  pnr- 
auing  or  has  killed.—— Among  hunters,  a 
part  of  the  entrails  of  the  beast  taken, 
given  to  the  hounds. 

QUARTAN,  in  medicine,  an  intermit- 
ting ague  that  occurs  every  fourth  day. 

QUARTATION,  in  chemistry,  the  opera- 
tion by  which  the  quantity  of  one  thing  is 
made  equal  to  the  fourth  part  of  another 

QUARTER,  the  fourth  part  of  anything, 
the  fractional  expression  for  which  is  J4. 

Quarter,  in  weights,  is  generally  used 

for  the  fourth  part  of  a  hundred  weight 


VHB  1AEABBTTOS  IB   IBB  ITALIA*  rOBTS  ABB  BXTBBMBI.T  COMH.BSB, 
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avoirdupois,  or  28lb. Quarter,  in  astrono- 
my, the  fourth  part  of  the  moon's  period  or 
monthly  revolution :  thus,  from  the  new 
moon  to  the  quadrature  is  the  first  quarter; 
from  this  to  full  moon,  the  second  auarter, 
&c.  Also,  a  region  in  the  hemisphere  or 
great  circle,  or  one  of  the  four  cardinal 
points-:  as  the  four  quarter$  of  the  globe. 
— —Quarter,  in  naval  architecture,  that 
part  of  a  ship's  hull  which  lies  from  the 

steerage  to  the  transom. On  ship-board, 

quarters  signifies  the  stations  or  places 
where  the  officers  and  men  are  posted  in  ac- 
tion.——Quarter*,  in  war,  is  used  in  various 
tenses,  viz.  the  place  allotted  to  a  body  of 
troops  to  encamp  upon :  thus  they  say,  the 
general  has  extended  his  quarters  a  great 
way,  &c.  Quarter  also  signifies  the  sparing 
of  men's  lives  when  they  are  no  longer  able 

to   defend   themselves. ffead-«uar*er«, 

the  place  where  the  general  of  an  army  re- 
sides, which  is  generally  near  the  centre  of 

the  army. Winter  quarters,  the  places  in 

which  the  troops  are  lodged  during  the 
winter,  or  their  residence  in  those  places. 

Quarter-deck,  that  part  of  the  deck  of 

a  ship  which  extends  from  the  stern  to  the 
mainmast.— —Quarter-gallery,   a  sort  of 

balcony  on  the  quarters  of  a  ship. Quar- 

ter~master,  in  the  army,  an  officer  whose 
business  is  to  attend  to  the  quarters  of  the 
soldiers,  their  provisions,  &c.  In  the  navy, 
an  officer  who  assists  the  mates  in  their 

duties,  attending  the  steerage,  &c. Qaar- 

ter-master-general,  a  military  officer  whose 
duty  is  to  mark  the  marches  and  encamp- 
ments of  an  army,,  the  head  quarters,  and 
procure  supplies  of  provisions,  forage,  &c. 

QUARTER  DATS,  the  days  which  begin 
the  four  quarters  of  the  year,  namely,  the 
25th  of  March,  or  Lady  Day;  the  24th  of 
June,  or  Midsummer  Day ;  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, or  Michaelmas  Day;  and  the  25th 
of  December,  or  Christmas  Day. 

QUARTERING,  in  heraldry,  partitions 
of  the  escutcheon  according  to  the  number 
of  coats  that  are  borne  in  it,  or  the  several 
divisions  that  are  made  when  the  arms  of 
more  than  one  family  are  borne  by  the 
same  person. 

QUARTER  SES'SIONS,  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, held  quarterly,  before  magistrates  of 
the  district  to  try  minor  offences  by  jury, 
after  bills  found  by  a  grand  jury.  The 
legal  powers  of  these  are  often  very  great, 
but  the  questions  may  in  many  cases  be 
removed  to  superior  courts. 

QUARTETTO,  in  music,  Italian  for  a 
piece  for  four  voices  or  four  instruments. 

QUARTO,  in  printing  and  bookbinding, 
a  sixe  made  by  twice  folding  a  sheet,  which 
theu  makes  four  leaves.    A  book  so  folded. 

QUARTZ,  in  mineralogy,  a  species  of  si- 
liceous stones,  of  various  colours;  com- 
monly amorphous,  and  frequently  crystal- 
ized.  It  is  abundantly  spread  throughout 
the  globe,  is  most  comprehensive  in  its  va- 
rieties, and  the  tinges  it  receives  from  me- 
tals are  sufficient  to  produce  those  varie- 
ties of  colour  seen  in  this  mineral.  Thus, 
'amethyst,  or  purple  quartz,  is  tinged  with  a 
little  iron  and  mauganese.    Rose  quartz,  or 


false  ruby,  derii™  Ui  colour  from  manga- 
nese, Avannutne  is  a  beautiful  variety  of 
quarts,  of  ft  rich  brtjwn  colony  whi^h,  from 
a  prdtltiai-iLy  of  texture,  appear*  ftllrd  with 
bright  spangle*.  Small  crystals  of  quartz, 
tin  Bed.  Willi  iron,  are  found  in  Spam,  and 
h»*P  been  termed  hyacinths  of  CuinpoateUa. 
FUut,  chalcedony,  tmsmSkVA,  on?*,  aardo 
nys,  and  bloodstone,  or  hetinbnpt^  and  the 
numerous  vtmelios  of  agate*,  nre  princi- 
pally eosupoaea  of  quarts,  with  various  ma- 
terials from  which  they  derive  their  parti- 
cular hue. 

QUAS,  a  liquor  commonly  drank  in  Rus- 
sia. It  is  prepared  from  pollard,  meal,  and 
bread,  or  from  meal  and  malt,  by  an  acid 
fermentation. 

QUASH  (or,  as  it  is  common  to  pro- 
nounce it  in  America,  Squash),  a  specie* 
of  cucurbita  or  gourd. 

QUASHING,  in  law,  the  overthrowing 
and  annulling  of  anything:  as,  to  quash 
an  indictment. 

QUA'SI  CONTRACT,  in  the  civil  law, 
an  act  which  has  not  the  strict  form  of  a 
contract,  but  yet  has  the  force  of  one.  Thus, 
if  one  person  does  another's  business  in  his 
absence,  without  bis  procuration,  and  it 
has  succeeded  to  the  other  person's  advan- 
tage ;  the  one  may  have  an  action  for  what 
he  has  disbursed,  and  the  other  to  make 
him  give  an  account  of  bis  administration ; 
which  amounts  to  a  quasi  contract. 

QUASSIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 

class  10  Decandria,  order  1  Monogynia. 

The  wood  of  the  root  of  the  Quassia  tree  is 
intensely  bitter,  and  a  decoction  from  it  is 
used  in  medicine.  Our  public  brewers  have 
been  often  charged  with  using  it  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  hops,  but  it  is  now  prohibited 
under  severe  penalties. 

QUATREFOIL,  in  heraldry,  four-leaved 
grass,  a  frequent  bearing  in  coat  armour. 

QUATER,  in  music,  a  measure  of  time 
equal  to  half  a  crotchet,  or  an  eighth  of  a 
semibreve.  Also  a  shake  or  rapid  vibration 
of  the  voice. 

QUEEN,  a  woman  who  holds  a  crown 
singly ;  or,  by  courtesy,  one  who  is  married 
to  a  king.  The  former  is  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  queen  regnant;  the  latter  by 
that  of  queen  consort.  A  queen  consort  is 
a  subject,  though  as  the  wife  of  the  king 
she  enjoys  certain  prerogatives.  The  widow 
of  a  king  is  called  a  queen  dowager. 

QUERCIT  RON,  the  bark  of  the  Qaerciu 
nigra,  or  yellow  oak,  a  tree  growing  in 
North  America.  It  is  used  in  dyeing  yel- 
low, the  colour  being  developed  from  it  by 
a  solution  of  alum. 

QUERCUS,  in  botany,  the  oak  tree,  of 
which  there  are  twenty-six  species,  besides 
varieties.  The  Quercus  robur  attains  to  a 
great  size,  and  is  distinguished  from  other 
trees  by  its  sending  off,  horizontally,  im- 
mense branches.  The  Quercus  tuber,  or 
cork- tree,  is  found  chiefly  in  Spain.  The 
exterior  bark  is  the  cork,  which  is  taken 
from  the  trees  every  eight  or  ten  years  with- 
out in  the  least  injuring  them. 

QUESTIONIST,  acandidatefor  s  bache- 
lor's degree  at  Cambridge. 
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QUEST-HEN,  in  law,  persons  chosen  to 
inquire  into  abuses  and  misdemeanours, 
especially  such  as  relate  to  weights  and 
measures. 

QUE3TUS,  in  law,  land  which  does  not 
descend  by  hereditary  right,  but  is  acquired 
by  one's  own  labour  and  industry. 

QUICKLIME,  any  calcareous  substance 
deprived  of  its  fixed  or  carbonic  air,  or  an 
earthy  substance  calcined;  as,  chalk,  lime- 
stone, oyster-shells,  &c. 

QUICK-MATCH,  a  combustible  prepa- 
ration used  by  artillerymen;  being  formed 
of  cotton  strands  dipped  in  a  boiling  com- 
position of  vinegar,  saltpetre,  and  mealed 
powder. 

QUICKSILVER,  a  metal  so  remarkable 
for  its  fluidity,  as  to  be  congealable  only 
with  the  intense  cold  indicated  by  39°  or 
40°  below  sero  on  Fahrenheit's  thermome- 
ter.   [See  Mbbcuby.1 

QUID  PRO  QUO,  in  law,  an  equivalent, 
or  the  mutual  consideration  and  recipro- 
cal performance  of  both  parties  to  a  con- 
tract. 

QUFETIST8,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a 
sect  of  mystics,  originated  by  Molino,  a 
Spanish  priest,  who  maintained  that  reli- 
gion consuls  in  the  internal  rest  and  medi- 
tation of  the  mind,  wholly  employed  in  con- 
templating God  and  submitting  to  his  will. 
This  doctrine  was  termed  quittum.  Rarely 
as  these  precepts  of  quietism  can  be  put  in 
practice, because  they  comport  neither  with 
the  wants  of  human  nature  nor  the  de- 
mands of  our  social  condition,  they  have, 
nevertheless,  frequently  re-appeared  in  the 
mysticisms  of  later  sects. 

QUINCE,  in  botany,  the  fruit  of  the 
Pyrin  cydonia,  so  named  from  Cydonia,  a 
town  of  Crete,  famous  for  abounding  with 
this  frnit.  It  is  now  cultivated  throughout 
Europe,  and  when  boiled  and  eaten  with 
sugar,  or  made  into  marmalade,  is  much 
esteemed. 

QUIN'CUNX,  in  gardening,  the  term  for 
a  method  of  planting  trees,  which  are  dis- 
posed in  a  square  (one  at  each  corner,  with 
one  in  the  centre),  thus  :  •  :  This  repeated 
indefinitely  forms  a  regular  grove  or  wood, 
which  viewed  by  an  angle  of  the  square  or 
parallelogram,  presents  equal  rows  or  pa- 
rallel alleys. In  astrology,  an  aspect  in 

which  the  planets  are  five  degrees  distant 
from  each  other. 

QUINDEC'AGON,  in  geometry,  a  plain 
figure  with  fifteen  sides  and  fifteen  angles. 

QUINDE"CEMVIR,or  QUINDECEM'- 
VIRI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  college  of  fif- 
teen magistrates,  whose  business  it  was  to 
preside  over  the  sacrifices.  They  were  also 
the  interpreters  of  the  Sibyl's  books ;  which, 
however,  they  never  consulted  but  by  an  ex- 
press order  of  the  senate. 

QUININA,  or  QUINI7JE,  a  prepara- 
tion from  Peruvian  bark,  which  is  highly 
esteemed  and  used  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
materia  medica.  Quinina  and  cinchonina 
are  two  vegetable  alkalies  extracted  from 
Peruvian  bark  or  cinchona :  the  pale  bark 
containing  most  cinchonina,  and  the  yel- 
low bark  most  quinina.    The  extensive  sale 


and  high  price  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  have 
given  rise  to  many  modes  of  adulteration, 
the  detection  of  which  belongs  to  the  prac- 
tical chemist. 

QUINQUAGENA'RIUS,  in  Roman  an- 
tiquity,  an  officer  who  had  the  command  of 
fifty  men. 

QUINQUAGES'IMA,  or  Shrove  Sunday, 
so  called  as  being  about  the  fiftieth  day  be- 
fore Easter. 

QUINQUATRIA,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
festivals  celebrated  in  honour  of  Minerva 
with  much  the  same  ceremonies  as  the  Pa- 
natheniea  were  at  Athens. 

QUINQUENNA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  Ro- 
man games  that  were  celebrated  every  five 
years. 

QUIN'QUIREME,  in  antiquity,  a  galley 
having  five  seats  or  rows  of  oars. 

QUIN'SBY,  or  QUIN'SY,  in  medicine,  a 
species  of  angina,  or  inflammation  of  the 
throat,  with  difficult  respiration,  &c. 

QUINTESSENCE,  in  chemistry,  a  pre- 
paration consisting  of  the  essential  oil  of  a 
vegetable  substance,  mixed  and  incorpo- 
rated with  spirit  of  wine. In  a  more 

general  sense,  an  extract  from  anything, 
containing  its  virtues  or  most  essential  part 
in  a  small  quantity. 

QUINTILE,  in  astronomy,  the  aspect 
of  planets  when  distant  from  each  other  the 
fifth  part  of  the  zodiac,  or  72  degrees. 

QUINTILIS,  in  chronology,  the  month 
of  July,  so  called  because  it  was  the  fifth 
month  of  Romulus's  year,  which  began  in 
March.  It  received  the  name  of  July  from 
Marc  Antony,  in  honour  of  Julius  Cesar, 
who  reformed  the  calendar. 

QUINTIN,  in  ancient  martial  sports,  an 
upright  post  on  the  top  of  which  turned  a 
cross  piece,  on  one  end  of  which  was  fixed 
a  broad  board,  and  on  the  other  a  sand-bag. 
The  play  was  to  tilt  or  ride  against  the 
broad  end  with  a  lance,  and  pass  without 
being  struck  by  the  sand-bag  behind. 

QUIRINA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feast  ce- 
lebrated among  the  Romans  in  honour  of 
Romulus,  who  was  called  Quirinu*.  These 
feasts  were  held  on  the  13th  of  the  calends 
of  March. 

QUIRITES,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given 
to  the  populace  of  Rome,  as  distinguished 
from  the  soldiery. 

QUI-TAM,  in  law,  a  term  for  an  action 
brought,  or  information  exhibited,  at  the 
suit  of  the  king,  on  a  penal  statute,  wherein 
half  the  penalty  is  directed  to  fall  to  the 
suer  or  informer. 

QUIT  RENT,  in  law,  a  small  rent  payable 
by  the  tenants  of  most  manors,  whereby 
they  go  quit  and  free  from  all  other  services. 

QUITTER-BONE,  in  farriery,  a  hard 
round  swelling  on  the  coronet,  between  the 
heel  and  the  quarter,  usually  on  the  inside 
of  the  foot. 

QUOAD  HOC,  a  term  used  frequently  in 
law  reports  to  signify  that  "  as  to  the  thing 
named,"  the  law  is  so,  &c. 

QUOD  PERMITTAT,  in  law,  a  writ  for 
the  heir  of  him  that  is  disseized  of  common 
of  pasture,  against  the  heirs  of  the  dis- 
seizor. 
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QUOIN,  or  COIN,  on  shipboard,  a 
wedge  fastened  on  the  deck  close  to  the 
breech  of  the  carriage  of  a  guu,  to  keep  it 
firm  up  to  the  ship's  side,  &c— — Quoins,  in 
architecture,  the  corners  of  brick  or  stone 
walls.  The  word  is  particularly  used  for 
the  stones  in  the  corners  of  brick-buildings. 
When  these  stand  out  beyond  the  brick- 
work, their  edges  being  chamfered  off,  they 
are  called  rustic  quoins. 

QUOITS,  a  kind  of  exercise  or  game 
very  similar  to  the  one  known  among  the 
ancients  under  the  name  of  discus.  It  con- 
sists in  pitching  or  throwing  a  flat  iron  ring 
or  kind  of  horse-shoe  at  a  fixed  object. 

QUO  JU'RE,  in  law,  a  writ  that  lies  for 
a  person  who  has  lands  wherein  another 
claims  common  of  pasture  time  out  of 
mind;  and  is  brought  in  order  to  compel 
the  person  to  show  by  what  title  he  chal- 
lenges it. 

QUORUM,  in  law,  a  word  frequently 
mentioned  in  our  statutes,  and  in  commis- 
sions both  of  justices  of  the  peace  and 
others.  By  it  is  generally  understood,  such 


a  number  of  justices  as  are  competent  by 
law  to  transact  business.  The  term  is  de- 
rired  from  the  words  of  the  commission, 
quorum  A.  B.  unum  esse  volumus.  For  ex- 
ample, where  a  commission  is  directed  to 
seven  persons,  or  to  any  three  of -them, 
whereof  A.  B.  and  C.  D.  are  to  be  two,  these 
are  said  to  be  of  the  quorum,  because  the 
rest  cannot  proceed  without  them. 

QUOTA,  in  law,  a  share  or  contribution. 

QUOTIDIAN,  in  medicine,  an  intermit- 
ting fever,  or  ague,  of  which  the  paroxysm 
or  fit  returns  every  day. 

QUOTIENT,  in  arithmetic,  the  number 
which  arises,  by  dividing  the  dividend  by 
the  divisor;  or,  mother  words,  the  number 
resulting  from  the  division  of  one  number 
by  another. 

QUO- WARRANTO,  in  law,  the  name  of 
a  writ  which  lies  against  any  particular 
persons,  or  bodies  pontic  or  corporate,  who 
usurp  or  make  an  improper  use  of  any  fran- 
chise or  liberty,  in  order  to  oblige  them  to 
show  by  what  right  and  title  they  hold  or 
claim  such  franchise. 


R. 


B,  the  eighteenth  letter  of  our  all 
is  numbered  among  the  liquids  and  semi- 
vowels, and  is  sometimes  called  the  canine 
letter.  Its  sound  is  formed  by  a  guttural 
extrusion  of  the  breath,  which  in  some 
words  is  through  the  mouth,  with  a  sort  of 

Jtuvering  motion  or  slight  jar  of  the  tongue, 
n  words  which  we  have  received  from  the 
Greek  language  we  follow  the  Latins,  who 
wrote  A  after  r,  as  the  representative  of  the 
aspirated  sound  with  which  this  letter  was 
pronounced  by  the  Greeks ;  as  in  rhapsody, 
rhetoric,  $-c;  otherwise  it  is  always  followed 
by  n  vowf  ]  tit  the  hrgiwninjr  of  rr<-,rJ-.  -md 
sWIitblcs.  Aji  r,n  uliW'ttminii,  It  in  Eng- 
U»h,  EliiikcU  fur  rvjrjind  rrffttia ;  a*  George  R; 
V  tamos  h%  tu  the  notes  of  the  MH-iiiUtB,  R. 
or  BO,  urimtlt  fa  Rttma;  R.C.  fcwttM  et- 
vitns ;  E.O.0,  ret  gerend*  raujfl  ;  It.  K.  l:.D. 
rteiefyeftrm  #t  dipt**  t  H.G.F.  i-eshjMut; 
R.F,  icnubliea,  or  Rme*l  nnWjwr.  As  a 
numervl  H,  In  Latin  authors,  itaMfl  for  80, 
and  with  a  iinth  u*er  it,  for  ffltlA}Q. 

ftAIi-RET,  in  eSncBtry,  a  deep  groom  or 
ehnonel  L-nt  in  a  »icm  of  timber  km^-itu- 
*'—  ill},  torrceiTe  the  edge  at  a .plunk,  or  the 
*  °S  ■e7wmJ  plunks,  thai  arc  to  l«  fast- 

a  therein . Ra  &hr1in//,.ihe  paring  down 

rdjic,  or  fueling  channel  flr  grooves  in 
boards,  far  the  purpose  sf  lapping  one  over 
tho  other,  in  ship-carpentry,  n  fugnifies 
th*  letting  m  ef  thn  ptankt  of  the  sun  into 
the  keel, 

KA  trill,  or  rUB'ltl J£  a  title  awmel  by 
the  pfcatisee-  and  dacl»r*oi  the  itiwsmoiie 
i  c.JrE?'  ¥fWel1  litPmUysiltiiiBes  mauler  or 
lord.   There  were  surer*!  gradatioi     before 


TH"  ■ouwn  or  r  is  kntibslt 


they  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a  rabbin ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  fixed 
age  or  previous  examination  necessary; 
when,  however,  a  man  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  skill  in  the  written  and  oral 
law,  and  passed  through  the  subordinate 
degrees,  he  was  saluted  a  rabbin  by  the 
public  voice.  In  their  schools  the  rabbins 
sat  upon  raised  chairs,  and  their  scholars  at 
their  feet :  thus  St.  Paul  is  said  to  have 
studied  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  Such  of 
the  doctors  as  studied  the  letter  or  text  of 
scripture  were  called  cardites,  those  who 
studied  the  cabballa,  cabbalists,  and  those 
whose  study  was  in  the  traditions  or  oral 
law,  were  called  rabbinists.  The  customary 
duty  of  the  rabbins,  in  general,  was  to  pray, 
preach,  and  interpret  the  law  in  the  syna- 
gogues. Among  the  modern  Jews,  the 
learned  men  retain  no  other  title  than  that 
of  raoot ;  they  have  great  respect  paid  them, 
have  the  first  places  or  seats  in  their  syna- 
gogues, determine  all  matters  of  contro- 
versy, and  frequently  pronounce  upon  civil 
affairs. 

RAiVRIT,  in  sooluff,  the  Lepv*  cunicultu 
of  Linnwu?.  a  wetl*«»own  animal  of  the 
hare  kind,  which  fcrds  on  grail  or  other 
herbage  and,  grain,  and  burrows  in  the 
earth.  It  U  a  v<Tjr  proij tic  animal.  Sad  is 
krjt  in  wurrrnji  for  the  nflkc  fif  its  flesh. 

11A  irmiaiANCT,  hnuriiqimy.  a  sort  of 
dn  iniiLitin  bj  means  uf  rudi,  secordiojr  to 
their  manner  of  falling  when  they  v.  am 
set  up. 

RA'CA,  a  Syrkr  wo*d  signifying  tmptf, 
fohliihp  beggarly;  a  rrrm  of  extreme  ddu- 
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word* 


it.    The  Jews  used  to  pronounce  the 

1  with  certain  gestures  of  indignation, 

as  spitting,  turning  away  the  head,  &e.  Our 
Saviour  (Matth.  t.  88.)  intimates  that  who- 
soever should  call  his  neighbour  roes,  should 
be  condemned  by  the  council  of  the  Ban- 
hedrim. 

RACCOON',  in  Ecology,  an  American 
quadruped  of  the  genus  Vrnu.  It  is  some- 
what of  the  shape  of  a  beaver,  with  hair 
like  that  of  a  fox;  its  head,  too,  resembles 
the  fox,  except  that  the  ears  are  shorter, 
roundish,  and  naked  ;  its  tail  is  longer  than 
its  body,  and  not  unlike  that  of  a  cat,  with 
annular  streaks  of  different  colours.  This 
animal  lodges  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  feeds 
on  vegetables :  its  fur  is  deemed  valuable, 
and  its  flesh  is  esteemed  a  palatable  food. 

RACE,  the  lineage  of  a  family,  or  the 
series  of  descendants  indefinitely  continued. 
All  mankind  are  called  the  race  of  Adam; 
the  Israelites  are  of  the  race  of  Abraham ; 
and  in  like  manner,  we  say,  the  Capetine  or 
the  Carlovingian  race  of  kings,  &c. 

RA"CEME,  in  botany,  a  species  of  inflo- 
rescence, consisting  of  a  peduncle  with 
short  lateral  branches.  It  may  be  either 
simple  or  compound,  naked  or  leafy,  &c. 
— -Racemout,  growing  in  clusters.  Race- 
miferout,  bearing  racemes  or  clusters ;  as, 
the  racemiferous  fig-tree. 

RACES,  in  the  usual  acceptation,  ngnify 
public  trials  of  the  speed  of  horses.  They 
were  customary  iu  England  in  very  early 
times,  and  are  mentioned  by  Fit*  Stephen 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  In  queen  Elisa- 
beth's time  they  appear  to  have  been  carried 
to  such  excess  as  to  have  injured  the  fortunes 
of  the  nobility.  At  that  time,  however,  the 
matches  were  private,  and  gentlemen  rode 
their  own  horses.  In  the  reign  of  James  I. 
public  races  were  established ;  but  it  was 
not  till  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
that  it  was  particularly  encouraged  by 
royalty,  when  "his  majesty's  plate,"  a  cup 
or  bowl  worth  100  guineas  was  first  given, 
in  lieu  of  which  that  sum  of  money  is  now 
paid.  The  usual  trial  of  speed,  in  English 
racing,  is  a  single  mile ;  of  continuance  or 
bottom,  four  miles;  but  the  true  test  of 
thorough  blood  in  a  racer  is  continuance. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  fraud  practised  in 
the  whole  business  of  racing;  and,  as  in 
every  other  species  of  gambling,  the  wealthy 
who  addict  themselves  to  the  sport,  gene- 
rally in  the  end  become  the  victims  of  a 
host  of  black-legs  and  their  confederate 
jockies.— There  are  few  amusements  more 
exhilarating ;  and  as  the  period  of  the  races 
generally  serves  as  a  rendezvous  for  persons 
of  rank  and  fashion,  the  scene,  independent 
of  the  sport  itself,  is  one  of  gaiety  and 
pleasure. Among  the  ancients,  horse- 
races were  performed  either  by  "ingle 
horses,  or  by  two  horses,  on  one  of  which 
they  performed  the  race,  and  leaped  upon 
the  other  at  the  goal.  Chariot-races  were 
performed  by  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  or 
more  horses  joined  together  in  chariots. 
How  great  soever  the  number  of  horses 
might  be.  they  were  all  ranged  abreast,  or 
in  one  front,  being  coupled  together  in  pairs. 


Clisthenes,  the  Slovenian,  introduced  the 
custom  of  coupling  the  two  middle  norses 
only;  the  rest  he  governed  by  reins.  The 
principal  part  of  a  charioteer's  skill  con- 
sisted in  dexterously  avoiding  the  met*,  or 
goals;  a  failure  in  this  point  overturned  his 
chariot,  which  was  an  event  that  was  at- 
tended not  only  with  imminent  danger,  but 
also  with  great  disgrace.  We  read  that 
Nero,  at  the  Olympic  games,  made  use  of  a 
daeemjugit,  or  chariot  drawn  by  ten  horses. 
He  also  used  camels  in  the  Roman  circus; 
and  Heliogabalus  introduced  elephants  in- 
stead of  horses.  The  most  remarkable  dr- 
eumstance  relating  to  the  Roman  chariot- 
races,  was  the  factions  of  the  charioteers, 
which  divided  into  parties  the  whole  city  of 
Rome. 

RACHITIS,  in  medicine,  the  rickets 
[which  see] . 

RACK,  a  horrid  engine  of  torture,  fur- 
nished with  pullies  and  cords,  ftc.  for  ex- 
torting confession  from  criminals  or  sus- 
pected persons.  Its  use  is  entirely  unknown 
in  free  countries. 

RACK'ET,  a  bat  to  strike  the  Ball  with 
at  tennis,  usually  consisting  of  a  net- work 
of  catgut  strained  very  tight  in  a  circle  of 
wood,  with  a  handle. 

RA'DIAL,  in  anatomy,  pertaining  to  the 
radius  or  forearm  of  the  human  body ;  as, 
the  radial  artery  or  nerve.  The  radial 
musclss  are  two  muscles  of  the  fore-arm, 
one  of  which  bends  the  wrist,  the  other 

extends  it. Radial  curves,  in  geometry, 

curves  of  the  spiral  kind,  whose  ordinates 
all  terminate  in  the  centre  of  the  including 
circle,  and  appear  like  so  many  semi-dia- 
meters. 

RADIATE,  or  RATDIATED,  in  botany, 
are  such  flowers  as  have  several  semi-flos- 
eules  set  round  a  disk,  in  form  of  a  radiant 
star:  those  which  have  no  such  rays  are 
called  discovs  flowers. 

RADIATION,  the  act  of  a  body  emitting 
or  diffusing  rays  of  light  all  round,  as  from 
a  centre.  Though  every  visible  body  be 
radiating,  yet  it  need  not  be  luminous  in 
itself,  but  only  illuminated ;  that  is,  it  may 
diffuse  rays  received  from  a  luminous  body, 
as  well  as  emit  those  of  its  own. Radi- 
ating point,  in  optics,  any  point  of  a  visible 
object  from  whence  rays  proceed. 

RADICAL,  in  general,  something  that 
serves  as  a  basis  or  foundation ;  as,  a  radt- 
tal  truth  or  error. In  grammar,  the  ap- 
pellation radical  is  given  to  primitive 
words,  in  contradistinction  to  compounds 

and  derivatives. Radical,  in  chemistry, 

a  simple  constituent  part  of  a  substance, 
which  is  incapable  of  decomposition.  Also, 
the  distinguishing  part  of  an  acid,  that 
which  unites  with  oxygen,  and  is  common 
to  all  acids.— —-Radical  quantities,  in  alge- 
bra, quantities  whose  roots  may  be  accu- 
rately expressed  in  numbers. Radicals, 

in  politics,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  ultra- 
democrats  of  Great  Britain. 

RADICATION,  in  botany,  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  root  of  a  plant  with  respect  to  the 
ascending  and  descending  caudex  and  the 
radicles. 
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RADICLE,  in  botany,  that  part  of  the 
seed  of  a  plant  which,  upon  vegetating,  be- 
comes the  root. 

RADIOMETER,  an  instrument  for  tak- 
ing the  altitudes  of  celestial  bodies. 

RAD'ISH,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Rapkanue,  which  is  eaten  raw. 

RA'DIUS,  in  geometry,  a  right  line  ex- 
tending from  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  the 
periphery,  and  hence  the  semidiameter  of 

the  circle. In  trigonometry,  the  radius 

is  the  sine  of  90  degrees. In  anatomy, 

the  exterior  bone  of  the  fore-arm,  descend- 
ing along  with  the  ulna  from  the  elbow  to 

the  wrist. In  botany,  the  outer  part  or 

circumference  of  a  compound  radiate  flower, 
or  radiated  discous  flower. 

RADIUS-VECTOR,  in  astronomy,  a 
line  drawn  from  the  sun  to  the  orbit  of  a 

Elanet,  the  orbit  being  varied  in  distance 
y  the  varied  re-action  of  the  planet  to  the 
uniform  actions  of  the  sun. 

RA'DIX,  in  etymology,  a  primitive  word 
from  which  spring  other  words. In  alge- 
bra, radix  sometimes  denotes  the  root  of  a 
finite  expression,  from  which  a  series  is 

derived. In  logarithms,   that  number 

whose  logarithm  is  unity. In  botany,  a 

root,  or  that  organ  of  a  vegetable  through 
which  it  draws  its  nourishment.  [See  Bo- 
tan  v.] 

RAFT,  a  sort  of  float  consisting  of  boards 
fastened  together  side  by  side,  a  mode  of 
conveying  timber  by  water. 

RAFTERS,  the  pieces  of  timber  extend- 
ing from  the  plate  of  a  building,  so  as  to 
meet  in  an  angle  at  the  top,  and  form  the 
roof. 

RAGOUT  (pron.  ragoo'),  a  high  season- 
ed dish,  or  a  compound  in  cookery,  for  ex- 
citing a  languid  appetite. 

RAG'STONE,  In  mineralogy,  a  rough 
stone  of  the  siliceous  kind.  It  is  of  a  gray 
colour  and  fibrous  texture,  the  laminae  con- 
sisting of  a  congeries  of  coarse  grains.  It 
is  used  for  a  whetstone  without  oil  or 
water,  for  sharpening  coarse  cutting  tools. 

RAGU'LED,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 
any  bearing  that  is  ragged  or  uneven,  like 
the  trunk  or  limb  of  a  tree  lopped  of  its 
branches,  so  that  only  the  stumps  are  seen. 


RAIL,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of  the  genus 
Rallus,  consisting  of  many  species.    "" 


The 


greater  part  of  them  inhabit  the 

of  rivers  and  ponds  covered  with  marshy 

and  aquatic  plants. Also,  a  name  given 

to  pieces  of  scantling  used  in  making  fences ; 
or  the  pieces  into  which  balusters  are  in- 
serted. But  the  word  railing  is  more  gene- 
rally used. 

RAILWAYS,  or  RAILROADS.  Among 
the  most  wonderful  features  which  mark 
the  progress  of  science  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  is  the  vast  and  increasing  extent 
of  the  substitution  of  mechanical  for  ani- 
mal power — ingenious  in  most  operations, 
exciting  our  admiration  in  many,  but  excel- 
ling all  in  its  application  to  the  purposes  of 
travelling.  It  was  in  1801  when  the  first 
railway  act  received  the  sanction  of  the 
British  legislature;  we  allude  to  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Surrey  Iron  Railway  Com- 


pany—a trifling  affair  indeed,  viewed,  as  we 
needs  must  view  it  now,  in  comparison 
with  the  prodigious  works  around  us ;  for 
it  extended  only  from  Wandsworth  to  Croy- 
don, and  was  merely  applicable  for  the  car- 
riage of  coals,  lime,  &c.,  the  moving  power 
being  from  horses  alone.  But  a  new  era 
was  approaching.  The  civilized  nations 
had  no  sooner  sheathed  the  sword  of  war, 
than  they  exerted  their  energies  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  in  the 
advancement  of  science.  With  giant  strides 
work  after  work  proceeded ;  the  elements, 
so  to  speak,  were  made  subservient  to  man's 
controlling  power;  till  at  length  the  pon- 
derous machines,  impelled  by  the  irresisti- 
ble force  of  steam,  whirled  along  with  a 
velocity  which  defies  competition,  and  al- 
most mocks  the  sight.— The  species  of  rail 
first  employed  was  a  broad  surface  of  cast 
iron,  sufficient  to  support  the  rim  of  a  com- 
mon cart  or  carriage;  these  are  called  plate 
or  tram  rails,  and  such  rails  are  very  use- 
ful, where  the  carriages  that  pass  over  them 
have  occasionally  to  traverse  common  roads. 
But  another  species  of  rail  is  now  univer- 
sally employed,  where  the  carriages  have  to 
pass  only  over  the  railway ;  these  are  called 
edge  rails,  and  are  distinguished  from  the 
former  by  being  much  narrower  on  the 
upper  surface.  On  the  edge  railway  very 
narrow  wheels  are  used  on  the  carriages, 
the  breadth  of  the  rail  not  in  general  ex- 
ceeding two  inches,  and  the  carriage  is 
kept  on  the  way  by  means  of  flanges  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  These 
flanges  ought  never  to  touch  the  rail  on 
account  of  the  great  resistance  they  cause ; 
and  a  better  plan  is  now  adopted  in  form- 
ing the  carriage,  wheels  bevelled  on  the 
rim,  so  that  the  exterior  diameter  is  less 
than  the  interior.  The  rails  are  fashioned 
in  bars  commonly  three  feet  in  length,  fas- 
tened at  each  end  upon  the  sleepers.  They 
are  usually  of  the  fish-bellied  shape,  thicker 
in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends;  but  al- 
though theoretically  this  may  appear  the 
best  fitted  for  the  purpose,  experience  has 
shown  that  a  straight  rail  is  equally  strong, 
and  has  this  great  advantage,  that  the  cost 
is  much  less  from  the  greater  ease  iu 
making.  Cast  iron  rails  are  at  first  much 
cheaper  than  malleable  iron  ones,  but  not 
in  the  end ;  for  not  only  are  malleable  rails 
more  durable  than  those  made  of  cast  iron, 
but  malleable  rails  when  in  use  are  less 
susceptible  to  the  deteriorating  action  of 
the  atmosphere  than  the  same  rails  would 

be  if  unused. Inclined  planet.     Where 

the  inclination  of  the  road  is  greater  than 
that  for  which  the  ordinary  power  is  calcu- 
lated, the  ascent  must  be  effected  by  means 
of  an  additional  power,  the  amount  of  which 
can  be  readily  computed,  since,  in  those 
parts,  no  additional  friction  of  the  cars  or 
wheels  is  to  be  provided  for,  and  only  the 
additional  resistance  arising  from  gravitv  U 
to  be  overcome.  If,  for  instance,  the  addi- 
tional inclination  is  one  in  ninety-six,  or 
fifty-five  feet  in  a  mile,  the  additional  power 
must  be  to  the  weight  as  one  to  ninety- six, 
or  as  fifty-five  to  the  number  of  feet  in  a 
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mile,  namely,  5380.  In  descending  planes, 
80  much  inclined  that  the  gravity  would 
move  the  carriages  too  rapidly  for  safety, 
the  velocity  is  checked  by  means  of  a  break, 
wLich  consists  of  a  piece  of  wood  of  the 
same  curvature  as  the  rim  of  a  set  of  the 
wheels,  upon  which  tbe  break  is  pressed  by 
means  of  a  lever,  so  adjusted  as  to  be  within 
reach  of  the  conductor,  in  bis  position  on 

the  carriage. Power.    Where  the  road  is 

sufficiently  and  uniformly  descending  in 
one  direction,  gravity  may  be  relied  upon 
as  a  motive  power  in  that  direction ;  but  on 
railroads  generally,  some  other  power  must 
be  resorted  to  in  each  direction.  It  was  at 
first  h  great  question  as  to  whether  sta- 
tionary or  locomotive  steam-engines  should 
be  used,  but  after  various  experiments  loco- 
motives were  preferred;  and  the  opinion  in 
favour  of  this  kind  of  power  on  roads  of 
which  the  inclination  does  not  exceed  about 
thirty  feet  in  a  mile,  has  become  pretty 
fully  established.  Stationary  power  can  be 
used  to  advantage  only  on  fines  of  very 
great  transportation,  as  the  expense  is  ne- 
cessarily very  great,  and  almost  the  same 
whether  the  transportation  be  greater  or 
less.  Another  objection  to  the  use  of  sta- 
tionary power  is,  that  its  interruption,  in 
any  part,  breaks  up  the  line  for  the  time, 
which  is  not  necessarily  the  case  with  a  lo- 
comotive. The  alternative,  accordingly,  is 
between  the  use  of  locomotive  steam-engines 
or  horses;  aud  the  fact  seems  well  esta- 
blished, that  where  the  transportation  is 
sufficient  for  supplying  adequate  loads  for 
locomotive  engines,  and  where  the  road  is  so 
constructed  that  they  can  be  advantageously 
used,  and  where  fuel  is  not  exceedingly  ex- 
pensive, they  afford  much  the  most  econo- 
mical motive  power.— It  would  be  futile  in 
a  work  of  this  nature  to  attempt  any  thing 
more  than  a  cursory  notice  of  so  vast  a  sub- 
ject ;  several  works  being  regularly  published 
for  the  express  purpose  of  affording  all  the 
necessary  information.  We  will  therefore 
just  place  before  the  reader  a  statement  or 
two  that  lie  in  our  way,  by  which  he  will  be 
enabled  to  form  his  own  opinion  of  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  railways  in 
general:—— The  London  and  Birmingham 
Railway  was  opened  throughout  on  Sep- 
tember 17. 1838:  the  first  train  completing 
Ike  distance,  112 %  miles,  in  four  hours  and 
fourteen  minutes;  and  the  second  train, 
carrying  200  passengers,  in  about  six  hours. 
The  entire  cost  of  this  railway  is  about 
5,000,0002. ;  one  of  its  most  laborious  works 
is  the  Kilsby  Tunnel,  2598  yards  in  length, 
the  expense  of  which  is  stated  at  400,0001. 
With  the  exception  of  the  inclined  plane 
between  Euston  Grove  and  Camden  Town, 
the  least  favourable  inclination  is  equal  to 
only  one  in  330,  or  sixteen  feet  in  a  mile; 
only  about  thirteen  miles  of  the  road  are 
perfectly  level,  the  remainder  forming  a 
series  of  inclined  planes;  and  the  station  at 
Birmingham  is  250  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  London  station.  The  cost  of  the  iron 
rails  is  stated  at  460,000/.;  their  weight, 
85,000  tons;  cost  of  stone  blocks,  180,000/. ; 
weight,  152,460  tons:   total   excavations, 


15,600,000  cubic  yards. — —The  following 
statement  of  the  total  number  of  passen- 
gers conveyed  on  various  lines  of  railway  in 
the  year  1838  is  taken  from  the  second 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Common*  :—  Liverpool  and  Mnr"1  lifter, 
6C  : : . , r l. I  ,r li  j] \r:  im i ,  4 tftVffl D  :  1. . •  u.  Ion 

and  Hirihiiiirlimn,  45l)(iMfl»  IrfHiJiju  and 
Greenwich,.  f,!H4,UGii:  XttvMistfe  and  Car- 
li*lf,  106,051  s  Stuck I go  and  Dtrlta|r'On, 
32Sru«-  UnjidVu  and  New  trip,  fi<>/>82; 
Durham  nud  EmbdurLiod,  JMIWi  Aidin- 
bti    ' 


I  Ddkridi,  2SMtiij  i  irk 
and  uiaagow,  13H,379t  Leeds  i»d  Belby, 
90  •■.:;  I.i  .  i^'-i-  aj  |  tin  hi,  nil, '/'•. j. ,'.;,.  !'5S: 
Pauley  and  ftenfrew,  MftlHUi  Dublin  and 
KingtiofrD,  1,141,(711}  Italian  and  Leigh, 
9GMO,  Wc  qu^l.t  uot.  p*rhs*i,  to  close 
this  ill-licit  vrit hiHil  obierring,  that  nut  naly 
in  this  count rif,  but  in  France,  Belgium, 
Italy,  Germany,  nay,  ovjt  ihe  whole  of  the 
European  CJju.liti.eni,  and  on  an  in  Anilely 
mure  ciu-nded.  icnta  in  1he  LTnticd  States 
of  Afntfiru,  nre  nulrnada  every  where  in 
progress.  With  tfcgard  to  ihe  latter,  many 
circumstances  conspire  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  these  roads— the  alluvial 
plains,  which  often  present  a  dead  level 
for  a  hundred  miles  together,  the  great 
plenty  of  timber,  and,  more  than  all,  the 
non-appropriation  of  the  ground,  which  en- 
ables the  projectors  to  buy  it  for  a  trifle, 
and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  get  it  for 
nothing.  M  They  have  pushed  these  roads 
(says  a  writer  in  the  Leicester  Mercury, 
and  copied  into  the  Mechanic's  Magazine) 
into  the  very  bosom  of  the  wilderness.  Like 
the  military  roads  of  the  Romans,  they  hold 
steadily  and  straight  on  through  plain  and 
morass,  through  lane,  forest,  and  river,  and 
across  the  rugged  AUeghanies,  and  the  wild 
woods  that  skirt  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk ; 
and  where,  a  few  years  since,  an  Indian 
hunter  could  scarcely  force  his  way,  you 
now  dash  along  at  the  fearful  velocity  of 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  Many  of  these  roads 
have  been  finished  for  less  than  5000  dol- 
lars a  mile;  the  very  best  of  them,  made  of 
English  iron,  and  laid  down  on  stone  sleep- 
ers, have  been  completed  for  29,000  dollars 
a  mile,  or  about  6000/.,  which  is  only  one- 
seventh  the  cost  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester. The  same  method  and  dexterity 
which  marks  their  steam-boat  travelling,  is 
also  seen  here :  the  engines  are  nearly  all 
of  American  construction,  having  super- 
seded those  imported  from  England,  and 
the  engineers  seem  to  have  them  under 
better  control.  There  is  certainly  no  un- 
necessary expense  about  these  railroads: 
The  sleepers  are  often  not  filled  up,  and 
frequently,  in  passing  a  deep  chasm,  or 
rushing  torrent,  the  bridge  is  only  just  wide 
enough  for  the  rails.  Most  of  these  rail- 
roads are  at  present  single  tracks,  which 
occasion  delay  when  trains  meet.  The  car- 
riages are  larger  than  ours,  they  are  some- 
times fifty  feet  long,  and  have  a  deck  with 
verandas.  I  have  often  remarked,  that 
American  engineers  seem  more  dextrous 
than  English.  I  have  seen  a  train  going 
seventeen  miles  an  hour  stopped  in  forty 
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yards.  The  engine  carries  a  large  shovel  in 
front,  which  removes  any  obstacle  lying  on 
the  rail.  Riding  on  the  engines  of  a  Wash* 
ington  train  at  night,  I  saw  a  cow  lying  on 
the  rails ;  before  I  could  exclaim,  we  were 
upon  her,  and  I  expected  a  shock,  instead 
of  which,  the  shovel  picked  her  up,  carried 
her  a  few  yards,  and  then  threw  her  to  the 
roadside,  out  of  Ihe  way.  I  took  many  op- 
portunities of  riding  on  the  engines— wood 
is  burned  in  most  of  them — anthracite  coal 
in  few.  Their  cylinders  are  mostly  hori- 
zontal, like  our  own;  but  I  saw  several 
where  the  cylinders  were  vertical.  There  is 
a  fine  road  from  Albany,  on  the  Hudson,  to 
Utica,  ninety  miles.  This  road,  in  a  few 
months,  will  reach  to  Buffalo,  on  the  Lake 
Erie, and  then  a  traveller  may  pass  from 
New  York  to  Niagara,  in  twenty-four  hours. 
There  are  railroads  throughout  all  the  New 
England  States  to  every  town  of  import- 
ance, and  some  thousand  miles  in  progress 
in  the  south  and  west.  There  is  the  least 
improvement  in  the  slave  states.  There  is 
no  country  where  you  can  cross  such  vast 
tracts  in  so  short  a  time  as  in  America,  and 
the  facilities  are  every  day  increasing.  The 


Ohio  already  joins  the  Delaware,  by  a  rail- 
road 350  miles  long,  and  in  a  few  years  a 
traveller  may  be  able  to  pass  from  the  gulf 


of  Newfoundland  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico — 
from  icebergs  to  orange-groves — in  six 
days." 

RAILWAY,  Atmobfhkric  or  Pneuma- 
tic—This  invention  is  yet  in  its  infancy; 
nor  has  it  been  satisfactorily  proved  that 
it  can  be  brought  to  such  perfection  as  was 
at  first  imagined,  the  opinions  of  scientific 
men  being  at  present  much  divided  on  the 
subject.  A  great  dispute  has  also  arisen  as 
to  the  priority  and  right  of  invention  to 
this  means  of  railway  transit ;  Mr.  Pinkus 
and  Mr.  Vallance  contending  that  they 
brought  it  to  useful  working  order  before 
Mr.Clegg  and  his  co-patentee  Mr.  Samuda. 
The  whole  secret  of  the  pneumatic  system 
of  railway  is  in  the  means  by  which  the 
p-— pT  nhtnumWc-  within  a  close  tube  or 
tunnel,  by  the  MM&Ction  of  the  inclosed 
column  of  i»ii\  i  ■  .  .  nunicated  to  a  train 
of  can-in  e^is  nil  Un-  ,  atside  throughout  its 
lou .-  ii  M.i.in.'l  *  \t-  ;ii ,  i, nd  in  the  combination 
necessary  tn  rtuilir  it  effective,  the  princi- 
pal feature  in  winch  is  a  perpetually  shift- 
in  s  vnLvi',  Thi"  boi&  of  the  railway  is  a 
cb*l-  In. 1 1  cylinder.  •  ii u  horizontal  rails  dia- 
meri-HM]|y  oppohitL-  ti>  each  other,  and  form- 
ing Jed  £ am  on  the  flidtn  of  the  cylinder.  The 
quantity  nfittq  in  n  given  length,  and  the 
consequent  em»t  of  i hit  cylinders,  are  ascer- 
tainable to  a  fraction,  and  the  cylinders 
nun-  be  cjiBt  in  auUiance  as  light  as  pos- 
sible, time  atif  mjuired  degree  of  strength 
may  W  fftvftft  in  thu  construction  by  ribs  or 
rhi^i  up[rQ  the  Imsi •!•  semi-circumference 
at  Ini]*  ta/Bv*fife  ITie  maintenance  of 
fixed  steaiM-i'-jR-iurr,  mch  as  are  to  be  used 
as  prime  movcri,  nr  in  work  the  air-pumps, 
at  itattau  alninr  i  hi-  line,  is  a  matter  of 
every Hiiy  evperieiie?  {  and  the  working  of 
the  liln-win(f-macbiiiej,  used  in  blasting 
iron ,  furnishes  data  for  the  working  of  air- 


pumps.  The  invention  is  not  a  recent  no- 
velty in  the  history  of  practical  philosophy, 
but  in  all  the  attempts  to  render  it  practi- 
cable, the  inventors  found  a  difficulty  in 
contriving  such  an  aperture  for  the  transit 
of  the  connecting  rods  or  bars  as  should 
not  destroy  the  vacuum  within  the  tube  by 
affording  an  opening  for  the  rushing  in  of 
the  external  air  in  such  places  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  destroy  the  whole  principle 
and  power  of  the  vacuum.  In  1836,  Mr. 
Pinkus  thought  he  had  effected  this  ob- 
ject ;  his  method  is  said  to  have  consisted 
of  a  pipe,  50  iuches  in  diameter,  with  a  slit 
or  groove  in  the  upper  surface ;  the  groove 
was  to  be  closed  by  laying  a  rope  in  it,  a 
piston  was  to  move  in  the  tube  to  which 
the  rods  or  bars  connecting  it  with  the 
carriage  were  attached,  wheels  were  at- 
tached to  the  bar  or  rod  which  lifted  up 
the  rope  as  the  piston  passed  beneath  it, 
and  then  came  another  wheel  behind  the 
bar  or  rod  which  forced  down  the  rope  into 
its  former  place,  after  the  passage  of  the 
bar  had  tiiken  place.  The  defect  here  is 
said  to  have  been,  that  the  rope  could  not 
be  sufficiently  forced  down  so  as  to  make 
the  aperture  air-tight.  The  present  pa- 
tentees assert  that  they  have  contrived  an 
effectual  method  of  closing  the  aperture,  so 
as  to  make  it  air-tight  after  the  passage  of 
the  connecting  rods,  and  thus  render  the 
application  of  the  vacuum  principle  of 
practical  utility   to   railroad   conveyance. 


Their  contrivance  is  this : — A  pipe  of  nine 
inches  is  used  for  the  transit  of  thepiston ; 
along  the  top  of  it  is  an  aperture.  To  close 


the  aperture  there  is  a  strip  of  leather,  | 
strengthened  by  plates  of  iron  fixed  like  a  . 
lid,  by  being  attached  on  one  side  to  the  ' 
pipe,  while  the  other  side   falls    into    a  ■ 
groove,  filled  with  a  composition  of  oil  and  ! 
wax.    Wheels  are   attached   for   opening  | 
and  closing  the  valve,  and,  what  is  com- 
pletely a  new  feature,  a  heated  upper  rod  , 
passes  over  the  composition  after  the  valve 
has  been  closed,  melts  the  composition,  I 
soldering  down  the  edge  of  the  valve  or  lid 
to  the  groove,  and  sealing  the  tube.    Thus, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  desideratum  so 
long  sought  in  vain,  viz.  the  connecting 
the  piston  in  the  tube  with  the  carriage 
above  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
the  vacuum  in  the  tube  from  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  rush  of  external  air,  baa 
been  accomplished.    It  is  proposed  to  di- 
vide the  line  of  pneumatic  railway  into 
sections  of  from  three  to  five   miles   in 
length,  according  to  the  acclivities  to  be 
worked,  since  the  steeper  acclivity  will  re- 
quire a  higher  degree  of  rarefaction  to  be 
obtained  within  the    same   time.    High- 
pressure  steam-engines,  of  sufficient  power, 
at  each  of  the  stations  which  limit  the  sec- 
tions, will  work  air-pumps  of  sufficient  ca- 
pacity to  produce  the  required  degree  of 
rarefaction  to  overcome  the  resistance  of 
the  load  to  be  drawn  within  a  given  time ; 
and  the  resistance  being  overcome,  the 
train  will,  of  course,  proceed  with  a  velocity 
equal  to  that  with  which  the  pistons  of  the 
air-pumps  are  worked.   We  have  witnessed  I 


a  Hoasa  caw  pa  aw  hobhowtai.lt  as  much  as  sbvbn  xbn. 
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several  experiments  of  the  atmospheric 
railway  on  the  line  of  railroad  which  runs 
from  the  Uxbridge  road,  near  Shepherd's 
Bush,  across  Wormwood  Scrubs  to  the  line 
of  the  Great  Western  Railroad ;  but  that 
it  will  ever  compete  with  its  noisy  and 
terrific  rival  is  more  than  we  will  venture 
to  predict.^ 

RAIN,  in  meteorology,  vapour  precipi- 
tated upon  the  earth  in  the  form  of  drops 
of  water.  Rain,  is  the  return  to  the  earth, 
in  condensed  drops,  of  the  aqueous  vapours 
which  are  raised  in  the  atmosphere  by  the 
sun  and  wind ;  the  condensation  being  oc- 
casioned by  a  change  in  the  general  tempe- 
rature, by  a  collision  produced  by  contrary 
currents,  or  by  a  cloud  passing  into  a  cold 
stratum  of  air.  The  power  of  the  air  to 
hold  water  in  solution  does  not  increase  in 
the  same  ratio  with  the  increase  of  its  tem- 
perature, but  in  a  much  higher  ratio. 
Hence,  when  two  masses  of  air,  saturated 
with  moisture,  and  of  different  tempera- 
tures, are  mixed,  the  resulting  compound  is 
not  capable  of  holding  the  whole  water  in 
solution,  and  a  part  is,  in  consequence, 
precipitated  as  ram.  As  the  whole  atmos- 
phere, when  saturated,  is  calculated  not  to 
hold  in  solution  more  water  than  would 
form  a  sheet  five  inches  in  depth,  while  the 
mean  annual  deposit  of  rain  and  dew  is 
probably  from  35  to  40  inches,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  supply  of  atmospheric  moisture 
must  be  renewed  many  times  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  [See  Ai  b,  Fog,  &c.]  The  quan- 
tity of  rain  precipitated  from  the  atmos- 
phere depends  upon  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances,— on  the  previous  dampness  of  the 
unmixed  portions  of  the  fluid,— their  diffe- 
rence of  neat, — the  elevation  of  their  mean 
temperature,— and  the  extent  of  the  combi- 
nation which  takes  place.  When  the  depo- 
sition is  slow,  the  very  minute  aqueous  glo- 
bules remain  suspended,  and  form  clouds ; 
but  if  it  be  rapid  and  copious,  those  particles 
conglomerate,  and  produce,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  medium  through  which 
they  descend,  rain,  mist,  snow,  or  hail. 

RAIN'BOW,  in  meteorology,  an  arch  or 
semicircle  exhibited  in  a  rainy  sky,  and 
some  similar  situations,  opposite  to  the 
sun,  adorned  with  the  prismatic  colours, 
and  formed  by  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of 
light  in  spherical  drops  of  water.  The  inner 
bow  is  produced  by  a  refraction  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  drop,  a  reflection  from  its 
back,  and  a  refraction  at  its  exit,  or  by  two 
refractions  and  one  reflection.  The  outer 
bow  by  two  refractions  and  two  reflections 
within  the  drop ;  and,  as  much  of  the  light 
is  dispersed  by  the  two  reflections,  so  the 
outer  bow  is  fainter  than  the  inner  bow. 
As  all  the  drops  in  a  shower  are  affected  at 
the  samt  time,  so  all  the  colours  of  light 
are  visible  anywhere  to  a  spectator  whose 
back  is  to  the  sun,  in  circles  which  are 
from  54  to  51  degrees  and  from  42  to  40  de- 
grees from  the  eye;  but  in  the  two  bows 
the  colours  are  reversed.  The  two  bows  may 
be  imitated  by  small  glass  globes  of  water 
placed  within  the  above  angles  from  the 
eye,  or  by  throwing  up  water  with  an  en- 


gine. A  line  passing  from  the  sun  through 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  goes  to  the  centre 
of  the  bow,  so  that  the  height  of  the  bow  is 
inversely  as  the  height  of  the  sun ;  and,  if 
the  sun  is  more  than  42  or  54  degrees  high, 
there  can  be  no  bow.  Of  course,  as  it  is  a 
mere  optical  effect,  depending  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  eye,  no  two  persons  can  see  the 
same  bow.  An  artificial  rainbow  may  be 
produced  in  sunshine  by  scattering  drops  of 
water  from  a  brush,  by  a  garden  engine,  or 
otherwise,  the  water  being  thrown  high  in 
the  air,  and  the  spectator  standing  between 
it  and  the  sun.  The  cut-glass  ornaments 
of  chandeliers  produce  colours  on  the  same 
principle  as  rain-drops;  as  do  also  mist, 
and  particles  of  frozen  water  between  a 
luminous  body  and  the  eye,  exhibiting  the 
circular  haloes  often  observed  around  the 

sun  and  moon. Lunar  rainbow.    The 

moon  sometimes  also  exhibits  the  pheno- 
menon of  an  iris,  by  the  refraction  of  her 
rajrs  in  drops  of  ram  in  the  night  time. 
Aristotle  says  he  was  the  first  that  ever  ob- 
served it;  and  adds,  that  is  never  visible 
but  at  the  time  of  full  moon.  The  lunar 
iris  has  all  the  colours  of  the  solar,  but 
much  fainter.—— Marine  rainbow,  a  pheno- 
menon sometimes  observed  in  an  agitated 
sea,  when  the  wind  carrying  the  tops  of  the 
waves  aloft,  and  the  sun's  rays  falling  upon 
them,  they  are  refracted. 

RAIN-GAUGE,  or  PLUVIAME'TER, 
an  instrument  to  measure  the  quantity  of 
rain  which  falls  at  any  place  in  a  given 
time.  A  very  simple  rain>guage,  and  one, 
it  is  said,  which  will  answer  all  practical 
purposes,  consists  of  a  copper  funnel,  the 
area  of  whose  opening  is  exactly  ten  square 
inches :  this  funnel  is  fixed  in  a  bottle,  and 
the  quantity  of  rain  caught  is  ascertained 
by  multiplying  the  weight  in  ounces  by 
173,  which  gives  the  depth  in  inches,  and 
parts  of  an  inch.  In  fixing  these  gauges, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  rain  may  have 
free  access  to  them ;  hence  the  tops  of 
buildings  are  usually  the  best  places.  When 
the  quantities  of  rain  collected  in  them  at 
different  places  are  compared,  the  instru- 
ments ought  to  be  fixed  at  the  same  heights 
above  the  ground  at  both  places,  because, 
at  different  heights,  the  quantities  are  al- 
ways different,  even  at  the  same  place. 

RATS  INS,  grapes  perfectly  ripe,  and 
dried  either  in  an  oven  or  by  the  heat  of  the 
snn ;  in  this  latter  case  tbey  arc  richer  nni 

RfH  kef   ll>   '!t  -A        >ll     (Llir-.t     !,l    :IEk   1IV1  '•  I  \lC 

be»t  raisin-  coinc  from  Uic  south  at  Europe, 
a;  B| -I'ti,  I'-.ii  offgT|  ntd  I  id  ibifi  |  ttaetwt 
alto  terv  nno  ucurs  brftb^ht  frutn  Smyrna, 
Druiii^fim,  fltnl  E«ypti  QmSr  qunltiv,  Imw. 
ever,  in  a  great  ruertsure  depvuih  tip^n  the 
merhod  a(  (heir  cure,  The  flurnt  raisins 
an  thorns  rf  fht  w*n,  an  called,  bring  the 
pttRBjWtl  1ilihHi»'-3,  which  arc  left  ta  ripen 
fuily  ilium  the  vine  alter  tltrif  tt.nl  ka  have 
berii  lnilf  cut  liirouph.  They  ait*  iiKUflrtod 
in  eaxktj  barrels,  I***'*,  and  j*r* ;  mul,  sfc> 
clurive  or  raising  s.  ctnaiilcrahlc  quantity  of 
uadried  grape*  u  jinnunlly  [&u«ts4  ftum 
Spnin  and  I'ortngal,  in  jurt,  packed  in  itw- 
dost.     [Sen  GnAfBr] 


IN    WASH    CLIMATES   THB   BAIN   OPTBN   FALLS   IN   TOBBBNT8. 
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RAJAH,  one  of  the  ancient  hereditary 

Clnce*  ef  India,  befhr*  it*  cin»tikest  by  the 
Dff-uls  |    iOTOE  qf  wlvthii  IK  tnbalasr  to 
Bump'  U4  and  aorue  axe  said  to  be  lude- 


RAKK,  in  aahfph  *h*  nrojection  of  the 
upper  poi-EBr  at  Im  height  nf  tbe  stem  and 
Stem,  bevond  the  eitrefflitit'a  of  the  kdd. 
Alaof  a  M  signifying  tu  iiretrv  ft  directum 
with  the  length  o(  unyi.Ukog:  for  eiamplc, 
to  cannonade  *  *hip  era  the  stern  OT  bead, 
SO  thai  the  balla  rang*  llae  w  hole  lstttfthef 

the  deck,,  u  to  r»*f  her  fart  and  sli- I  he 

word  rmk*  i*  also  applied  <o  a  loose,  diatt- 
derlv,  1  inous.  m*n - 

RALLKNTAtt'DO,  In  ramie,  ao  ltnUan 
term,  implying  that  tbe  tunc  of  the  pmnee 
over  wliich  it  is  placed  ii  to-  be  gradually 
deereaaed* 

RAJ/LU8,  id  arnithailnET.  »  genus  of  birds 
of  the  order  trraffo,  TIh-t  inhabit  icdgy 
pllccs?  the  principal  apexes  are— I  he  crake 
or  laud-nuJ,  tha  bruulc  flliMl  or  wjitcr- rai I, 
tht  F|K>Etcd  grtlhnulr.  and  the  PruUjnniu-  rUiL 

RAM.  in  suologr,  the  maleuf  rh-?  Hi.jcd 
Of  HViue  tjeuM".  hj  "i'»««    i-""i»  *Ji   Lugliind 

ealled  a  f«j». JUsm,  in  astronomy  [.See 

Abibs],    8ee  also  Battbbimg  Ram. 

RAM' AD  AN,  a  solemn  season  of  fasting 
among  the  Mahometans,  kept  in  the  ninth 
month  of  tho  Arabic  year.  The  Mahome- 
tans call  this  mouth  holy,  and  believe  that 
as  long  as  it  lasts  the  gates  of  paradise  are 
open,  and  those  of  hell  shut. 

RAMEN'TUM,  in  botany,  the  small 
loose  scales  that  are  frequently  found  on 
the  stems  of  vegetables. 

RA'MEOUS,  in  botany,  growing  on  or 
shooting  from  a  branch. 

RAMIFICATION,  any  small  branch 
issuing  from  a  large  one,  particularly  the 
very  minute  branches  issuing  from  the 
larger  arteries.— In  botany,  the  manner 
in  which  a  tree  produces  its  branches  or 
boughs. 

RATdOUS,  in  botany,  having  lateral  divi- 
sions or  being  full  of  branches,  as  a  stem 
or  root, 

RAM 'PAST,  in  amldr*,  m  epithet  for 
a  Ikift,  iMipnnl,  ur  other  brant  w  Im-h  it 
Stands  no  its  binder  3*ga,  and  rears  up  its 
fore  Teel  in  the  posture  nf  cljmijing,  show- 
ing only  jta  proliJc  It  is  dlfimM  1i(»m 
»a!icit\t.  in  wmtk   the  benat  mama  sir  be 

springing    forward  Ratnf-nnt  i/aniatt, 

when  tbo  animal  stands  on  it*  hinder  legs, 
lookJ  lig  lull-laCcd ;  R run  rwm  ( repentant  rwhen 
it  ao  standi,  but  look*  behind 

HAM  Ih ART,  Ui  furli  fixation,  an  elevation 
or  hmund  of  earth  rmntl  a  pl&ee,  capable  of 
reaiattng;  the  eanrwn  of  aa  enemy;  and 
formed  into  baatJori*,  eurtaina,  Ac.  Sol- 
diers continually  keep  guard  upon  tbe  rmn- 
parfa.  ami  plerca  W  artillery  arc  planted 
then-  i'. if  U,a  defann-  ff  rho  pfapt.. Ham- 
per t,  in  rw\\  nrchifccturr-,  u  used  Tor  the 
spare  left  between  the  wall  of  a  city  and 
the  nearest  houses. 

RA'NA,  in  aoology,  the  name  of  the  ge- 
nus of  which  frogs  and  toads  are  the  species 

RANGE,  in  gunnery,  the  line  which  a 
shot  describes  from  the  month  of  a  piece  to 


the  point  where  it  lodges.  When  the  max- 
ale  is  derated  to  45  degrees,  it  is  called  the 
utmost  range. Among  mariners,  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  the  cable  drawn  upon  the 
deck  before  the  anchor  is  east  loose  from 
the  bow. 

RA'NQER,  an  officer  whose  duty  it  waa 
to  walk  through  the  forest,  and  present  all 
trespassers  at  the  next  forest  court.  The 
office,  of  ranger  is  not  of  the  same  impor- 
tance as  formerly,  but  the  situation  is  still 
filled,  and  his  duties  are  of  a  similar  kind. 

RANl'KdB  VE'Nfi,  in  anatomy,  the  frog 
veins,  certain  veins  which  appear  under  the 
tongue. 

RANK,  the  degree  of  elevation  which  one 
man  holds  in  respect  to  another.  This  ia 
particularly  defined  in  regard  to  the  nobi- 
lity, as  also  in  all  offices  of  state,  as  well  aa 

in  tbe  officers  of  the  army  and  navy. 

Rank,  in  military  tactics,  the  straight  hne 
which  the  soldiers  of  a  battalion  or  squa- 
dron make  as  they  stand  side  by  side.— 
RattJfc  and  file,  a  name  given  to  the  men  car- 
rying firelocks,  and  standing  in  the  ranks, 
in  which  are  included  the  corporals. 

RANSOM,  money  paid  for  redeeming  a 
captive,  or  for  obtaining  the  liberty  of  a 
prisoner  of  war. 

RANTERS,  a  sect  of  dissenters,  origi- 
nating in  Staffordshire,  in  1807,  and  marked 
by  the  extravagance  of  their  religious  enthu- 
siasm. They  sprang  from  the  Wesleyan 
methodists,  from  whom  they  separated,  and 
by  whom  they  are  disowned.  They  hold 
camp  meetings  annually,  and  differ  from 
the  parent  stock  in  many  of  their  outward 
ceremonies,  but  they  still  assimilate  to  the 
original  connection  in  their  religious  opi- 
nions. 

RANUN'CULTJS,  a  perennial  much  cul- 
tivated in  gardens,  bearing  a  flower  of  a 
globular  shape.  Also  the  systematic  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants,  of  whieh  the  globe 
ranunculus,  the  crowfoot,  and  the  spear- 
wort  are  tbe  principal  species. 

RANZ  DE  YACHE,  in  music,  a  favour- 
ite national  air  among  the  Swiss  shep- 
herds, which  they  play  upon  their  bagpipes 
while  tending  then*  flocks  and  herds.  It 
consists  of  a  few  simple  intervals,  is  entirely 
adapted  to  the  primitive  life  of  these  people 
and  their  instrument  (the  Jtpenkom,  horn 
of  the  Alps),  and  has  an  uncommon  effect 
in  the  echoes  of  the  mountains.  This  effect 
becoming  intimately  associated  with  the 
locality  of  Switaerland,  explains  the  many 
anecdotes  of  the  home-sickness  caused  by 
the  sound  of  the  Ran*  dtt  racket,  when 


heard  by  Swiss  in  foreign  countries. 

"  *  "R,  n  diriBTon  of  a  coontv  5  it  *-.">me- 

times  mean  pi  ilif  **tTir  ne,  a  Jnu.urtd.  Jind  at 


RAPE 


other  time  1  ■iBiutifi  «.  dmumi  c<m*itii<ig  of 
several  hi.i.ilwU:  ihua  Bneaea:  1-  1'  tided 
into  six  raptst  t-rery  one  nf  which,  besides 
its  hundn-d*.  baa  a  cattle,  a  rinrrh  and  a 
forest  bel<  1  a  erne;  to  it ,  Similar  d  i ■?  1  n ..  1  a  in 
other  countie*  are  palled  til  IniiKa,  lofhrs,  or 
wapentakes. — -In  butanr.  a  biranial  plant, 
of  the  genus  Anaasfee,  jta|n-  1*  cLiL^i.ated 
in  many  parti  of  inland,  partly  'ik  ac- 
count of  itt  *redf  which  1*  rntbed  for  oil. 
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and  partly  for  its  leaves  as  food  for  sheep. 
—Rape- cake,  is  the  adhering  masses  of 
the  husks  of  rape-seed,  after  the  oil  has 
been  expressed :  they  are  reduced  to  pow- 
der by  a  malt-mill  or  other  machine ;  and 
are  used  either  as  a  top-dressing  for  crops 
of  different  kinds,  or  are  drilled  along  with 
turnip  seed. 

EAT  HAN  US,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  15  Tetradynamia ;  order  2  Silt- 
quota.  The  species  are  the  different  varie- 
ties of  the  radish. 

RAPHID'IA,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of 
four-winged  insects  of  the  Neuroptera  or- 
der. The  head  is  of  a  horny  substance, 
and  depressed;  the  tail  is  armed  with  a 
slender  horny  weapon,  not  bifid  at  the  ex- 
tremity :  it  is  about  the  size  of  the  scorpion 
fly,  and  is  common  in  meadows  in  July. 

RAP'IDS,  the  part  of  a  river  where  the 
velocity  of  the  current  is  very  considerable, 
owing  to  a  gradual  descent  of  the  earth, 
but  not  sufficient  to  occasion  such  a  fall  of 
the  water  as  is  deemed  a  cascade  or  cata- 
ract. 

RAREFACTION,  in  physics,. the  act  or 
process  of  expanding  or  distending  bodies ; 
that  is,  brought  to  possess  more  room,  or 
appear  under  a  larger  bulk  without  acces- 
sion of  any  new  matter.  Rarefaction  is  op- 
posed to  condensation.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
shows,  that  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  is  so 
immense,  that  it  is  inconceivable  on  any 
other  principle  than  that  of  a  repelling  force 
inherent  in  the  air,  whereby  its  particles 
mutually  fly  from  one  another.  [See  Aia, 
Atmosphere,  &c] 

RAS'PBERRY,  in  botany,  the  fruit  of  a 
bramble,  or  species  of  rubua  Several  varie- 
ties are  cultivated,  differing  in  the  size  and 
colour  of  the  fruit,  either  red,  flesh-coloured, 
or  yellow.  A  light  soil  is  best  suited  to  the 
culture  of  the  raspberry,  and  an  eastern  or 
western  exposure,  slightly  shaded.  It  is 
generally  propagated  by  suckers. 

RAT,  in  zoology,  a  well-known  quadruped 
of  the  genus  Mus,  which  infests  houses, 
stores,  and  ships ;  an  animal  equally  trou- 
blesome and  destructive. 

RATAFIA  (pron.  ratafee"),  a  delicious  li- 
quor, made  of  the  kernels  of  apricots,  cher- 
ries, &c.  steeped  in  brandy.  In  France, 
ratifia  is  the  generic  name  of  all  liqueur* 
compounded  with  alcohol,  sugar,  and  the 
odoriferous  or  flavouring  principles  of  vege- 
tables. ... 

RATCH,  in  clock-work,  a  sort  of  wheel 
having  twelve  fangs,  which  serve  to  lift  the 
detents  every  hour  and  thereby  cause  the 
clock  to  strike. 

RATCH'ET,  a  small  tooth  at  the  bottom 
of  the  fusee  or  barrel  of  a  watch,  which  stops 
it  in  winding  up. 

RATCH'IL,  among  miners,  fragments  of 
stone. 

RATE,  an  assessment  by  the  pound  for 
public  purposes ;  as,  for  the  poor,  the  high- 
ways, church  repairs,  county  expenses,  &c. 
In  the  navy,  the  order  or  class  of  a  ship, 
according  to  its  magnitude  or  force. 

RATffOFFITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  kind  of 
garnet  found  in  Sweden.    Its  colour  is  a 


dingy  brownish  black,  and  it  is  accompa- 
nied with  calcareous  spar  and  small  crystals 
of  hornblend. 

RATIO,  the  proportion  or  multiple  of 
one  thing  in  regard  to  another  thing.  Thus, 
the  ratio  of  2  to  4  is  double,  and  the  same 
as  the  ratio  of  3  to  6,  or  25  to  50.  The  com- 
position of  different  ratios  is  effected  by 
multiplying  the  antecedents  together,  and 

the  consequents  together. Prime  and  «/- 

timate  Ratio,  the  relation  which  two  va- 
riable quantities  bear  to  each  other  when 
they  are  first  supposed  to  be  generated,  and 
indefinitely  small,  hence  called  prime;  or 
the  relation  of  two  variable  quantities  to 
each  other  at  the  instant  of  vanishing,  or 
becoming  indefinitely  small,  and  hence 
called  ultimate  ratio. 

RATION,  the  proportion  or  fixed  allow- 
ance of  provisions,  drink,  forage,  &c.  as- 
signed to  each  soldier  for  his  daily  sub- 
sistence, and  for  the  subsistence  of  horses. 
Seamen  in  the  navy  also  have  ration*  of 
certain  articles. 

RATIONALE,  the  account  or  solution 
of  any  phenomenon  or  hypothesis,  explain- 
ing the  principles  on  which  it  depends,  and 
every  other  circumstance. 

RA'TIONALISTS,  a  terra  used  to  denote 
certain  latitudinarians  in  religion,  who  con- 
sider the  supernatural  events  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures,  as  events  happening  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  but  described  by 
the  writers,  without  any  real  grouud,  as 
supernatural,  and  who  consider  the  morality 
of  the  sacred  writings  as  subject  to  the  test 
of  human  reason. 

RATLINES,  in  a  ship,  lines  which  make 
the  ladder  steps  for  going  up  the  shrouds 
and  ascending  to  the  masthead. 

RATOON',  a  sprout  from  the  root  of  the 
sugar-cane,  which  has  been  cut. 

RATTAN',  or  RATAN',  a  long  slender 
cane,  the  growth  of  a  bush  in  parts  of  India 
(the  Calamus  rotang  of  Linnaeus).  The  spe- 
cies have  all  perennial,  long,  round,  jointed 
embranching  stems,  extremely  tough  and 
pliable,  often  ascending  among  the  branches 
of  trees,  but  without  prickles  or  tendrils. 
It  is  the  spontaneous  product  of  all  the  fo- 
rests of  the  Indian  archipelago,  but  exists 
in  great  perfection  in  those  of  the  islands 
of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  Malayan  pe- 
ninsula. "  The  wood-cutter  who  is  inclined 
to  deal  in  this  article,"  says  Mr.  Crawfurd, 
"  proceeds  into  the  forest  without  any  other 
instrument  than  his  parang  or  cleaver,  and 
cuts  as  much  as  he  is  able  to  carry  away. 
The  mode  of  performing  the  operation  is 
this :  he  makes  a  notch  in  the  tree  at  the 
root  of  which  the  rattan  is  growing,  and 
cutting  the  latter,  strips  off  a  small  portion 
of  the  outer  bark,  and  inserts  the  part  that 
is  peeled  into  the  notch.  The  rattan  now 
being  pulled  through  as  long  as  it  continues 
of  an  equal  size,  is  by  this  operation  neatly 
and  readily  freed  from  its  epidermis.  When 
the  wood-cutter  has  by  this  means  obtained 
from  300  to  400  rattans,  being  as  many  as 
an  individual  can  conveniently  carry  in 
their  moist  and  undried  state,  he  sits  down 
and  ties  them  up  in  bundles  of  100,  each 
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rattan  being  doubled  before  being  tbus  tied 
np.  After  drying,  they  are  lit  for  the  mar- 
ket without  further  preparation."  Im- 
mense quantities  are  consumed  in  India  and 
Europe,  but  more  particularly  in  China. 


For  cane  work  they  should  be  chosen  long, 
of  a  bright  pale  yellow  colour,  well  glazed, 
of  a  small  sice,  and  not  brittle. 


RATTLESNAKE,  in  zoology,  a  poison- 
ous serpent  of  the  genus  Crotabu,  from 
three  to  eight  feet  in  length,  with  several 
horny  cells  at  the  tail,  which,  when  moved, 
produce  a  loud  rattling  noise.  The  head  iB 
broad,  triangular,  and  fiat;  the  eyes  bril- 
liant, the  mouth  large,  and  the  tongue 
forked.  They  inhabit  the  woods  of  North 
and  South  America.  The  sound  of  their 
rattle  is  said  to  be  audible  at  the  distance 
of  twenty  yards,  and  is  thus  useful  in  giving 
warning  of  the  approach  of  the  reptile.  Its 
bite  is  attended  with  frightful  consequences, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  instance, 
as  narrated  in  Flint's  Geography  and  His- 
tory of  the  United  States:  "An  emigrant 
family  inadvertently  fixed  their  cabin  on  the 
shelving  declivity  of  a  ledge,  that  proved  a 
den  .of  rattlesnakes.  Warmed  by  the  fire 
on  the  hearth  of  the  cabin,  the  terrible  rep- 
tiles entered  in  numbers,  and,  of  course,  in 
rage,  by  night,  into  the  room  where  the 
whole  family  slept.  As  happens  in  those 
cases,  some  slept  on  the  floor  and  some  in 
beds.  The  reptiles  spread  in  every  part  of 
the  room,  and  mounted  on  every  bed.  Chil- 
dren were  stung  in  the  arms  of  their  pa- 
rents, and  in  each  other's  arms.  Moat  of 
the  family  were  bitten  to  death;  and  those 
who  escaped,  finding  the  whole  cabin  occu- 
pied by  these  homd  tenants,  hissing  and 
shaking  their  rattles,  fled  from  the  house 
by  beating  off  the  covering  of  the  roof,  and 
escaping  in  that  direction."  Blumenbach 
says,  "  we  are  assured  by  credible  eye-wit- 
nesses that  squirrels,  small  birds,  &c.  faH 
from  the  trees  on  which  they  stand,  into 
the  throat  of  the  rattlesnake  below;  the 
circumstance  is  not,  however,  by  any  means 
confined  to  this  genus,  as  it  has  been  re- 
marked in  many  other  serpents  of  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  World." 

RATTLESNAKE  ROOT,  in  botany,  a 
plant  or  root  of  the  genus  Tolygala,  and 
another  of  the  genus  Prenantke*. 

RAVELINS,  in  fortification,  detached 
works  composed  of  two  faces,  forming  sa- 
lient angles,  and  raised  before  the  counter- 
scarp. 

RATEN,  in  ornithology,  a  large  bird  of 
the  genus  Corvus,  of  a  black  colour,  with  a 
bluish  back:  the  head  is  small,  depressed 
on  the  crown,  and  flatted  on  both  sides ;  the 

See  are  large,  bright,  and  piercing;  and 
e  beak  is  long  and  thick.  It  builds  in 
high  trees  or  rocks ;  is  long  lived,  feeds  on 
all  sorts  of  carrion,  and  has  an  exquisite 
sense  of  smell. 

RAT,  in  optics,  a  beam  of  light,  propa- 
gated from  a  radiant  point ;  said  to  be  direct 
when  it  comes  direct  from  the  point ;  re- 
flected  if  it  first  strike  upon  anybody,  and 
is  thence  transmitted  to  the  eye.  The  mixed 
■olar  beam  contains,  1st.  calorific  ray*,  pro- 


ducing heat  and  expansion,  but  not  vision 
and  colour:  2nd.  colorific  ray;  producing  vi- 
sion and  colour,  but  not  heat  and  expan  sion; 
3rd.  chemical  ray;  producing  certain  effects 
on  the  composition  of  bodies,  but  neither 
heat,  expansion,  vision,  or  colour;  and  4th. 
a  power  producing  magnetism,  but  whether 
a  distinct  or  associated  power  is  not  deter- 
mined.  In  botany,  the  outer  part  or  cir- 
cumference of  a  compound  radiate  flower. 
——In  ichthyology,  a  bony  or  cartilaginous 
-ossicle  in  the  fins  of  fishes,  serving  to  sup- 
port the  membrane. 

RAT-FISH,  in  ichthyology,  a  genua  of 
flat  fish,  with  spiracles,  of  which  there  are 
nineteen  species;  the  chief  are  the  skate, 
thornback,  the  sting  ray,  and  the  torpedo, 
possessed  of  galvanic  arrangements  and 
powers. 

RAYONNA'NT,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet 
for  any  ordinary  that  darts  forth  rays  like 
the  sun  when  it  shines  forth. 

RE,  in  grammar,  a  prefix  or  inseparable 
particle  at  the  beginning  of  words,  to  repeat 
or  otherwise  modify  their  meaning;  as  in 
re-action,  re-export,  &c. 

REACH,  in  sea  language,  signifies  the 
distance  between  any  two  points  of  land, 
lying  nearly  in  a  right  line. 

REACTION,  in  physics,  the  resistance 
made  by  all  bodies  to  the  action  or  impulse 
of  others,  that  endeavour  to  change  their 
state,  whether  of  motion  or  rest. 

REA'GENT,  in  chemistry,  the  name  given 
to  such  bodies  as  serve  to  detect  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  others. 

REAL,  a  small  Spanish  coin  of  the  value 
of  forty  maravedis;  but  its  value  is  different 
in  different  provinces. Real,  in  law,  per- 
taining to  things  permanent  and  immova- 
ble; as  real  estate,  opposed  to  personal  or 
movable  property.  Real  asset;  assets  con- 
sisting in  real  estate,  or  lands  and  tenements 
descending  to  an  heir,  sufficient  to  answer 
the  charges  upon  the  estate  created  by  the 
ancestor. 

REALGAR,  a  metallic  substance,  the 
sulphnret  of  arsenic ;  which  is  either  native, 
and  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  China,  or  it  is 
factitious,  procured  by  boiling  orpiment  in 
subliming  vessels. 

RE'ALISM,  in  philosophy,  is  the  opposite 
of  idealism,  and  is  that  philosophical  system 
which  conceives  external  things  to  exist  in- 
dependently of  our  conceptions  of  them; 
but  realism  becomes  materialism  if  it  con- 
siders matter,  or  physical  substance,  as  the 
only  original  cause  of  things,  and  the  soul 
itself  as  a  material  substance. 

RE'ALISTS,  in  philosophy,  a  sect  of 
school  philosophers  formed  in  opposition 
to  the  Nominalists,  who  held  that  words, 
and  not  things,  were  the  objects  of  dialec- 
tics. 

REALM,  a  royal  jurisdiction  or  extent  of 
a  king's  dominions. 

REAL  PRESENCE,  fe  the  Romish 
church,  the  actual  presence  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  or  the 
conversion  of  the  substance  of  the  bread 
and  wine  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christ. 
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BEAM,  a.  certain  quantity  of  paper. 
Twenty  quires  of  twenty-four  sheets  each 
make  a  ream  of  writing  paper;  but  the 
printer**  ream,  or  perfect  ream  of  printing 

Kper,  consists  of  21  %  quires,  or  516  sheets. 
to  reams  make  what  is  termed  a  bundle. 

BEAR,  a  military  term  for  behind.— 
Rear-guard,  a  body  of  men  that  marches  in 
the  rear  of  the  main  body  to  protect  it.—— 
Beer-rank,  the  last  line  of  men  that  are 

drawn  up  two  or  more  deep. The  rear  is 

also  a  naval  term  applied  to  the  squadron 
which  is  hindermost. 

RE'ASON,  a  faculty  of  the  human  mind 
by  which  it  distinguishes  truth  from  false- 
hood, and  good  from  evil,  and  which  enables 
the  possessor  to  deduce  inferences  from 
facts  or  from  propositions. 

RE'ASONING,  or  RATIOCINATION, 
the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  the  mind 
called  reason;  or  an  operation  of  the  mind, 
deducing  some  unknown  proposition  from 
other  previous  ones  that  are  evident  and 
known.  Every  act  of.  reasoning  necessarily 
includes  three  distinct  judgments;  two, 
wherein  the  ideas  whose  relation  we  want 
to  discover  are  severally  compared  with  the 
middle  idea,  and  a  third  wherein  they  are 
themselves  connected,  or  disjoined,  accord- 
ing to  the  result  of  that  comparison.  Now, 
as  our  judgments  when  put  into  words  an 
called  propositions,  so  the  expressions  of 
our  reasonings  are  termed  syllogisms.  And 
hence  it  follows  that  as  every  aet  of  reason- 
ing implies  three  several  judgments,  so 
every  syllogism  must  include  three  distinct 
propositions.  Thus,  beginning  with  first 
principles,  we  see  that  reasoning  rises  gra- 
dually from  one  judgment  to  another,  and 
connects  them  in  such  a  manner  that  at 
every  stage  it  brings  intuitive  certainty 
along  with  it.— —Locke  says,  reason  some- 
times is  taken  for  true  and/clear  principles; 
sometimes  for  clear  and  fair  deductions; 
sometimes  for  the  cause,  particularly  the 
final  cause.  And  Swift  adds,  "  reason  it- 
self  is  true  and  just,  but  the  reason  of  every 
particular  man  is  weak  and  wavering,  per- 
petually swayed  and  turned  by  his  interests, 
his  passions,  and  his  vices." 

REBATE  AND  DIS'COUNT,  a  rule  in 
arithmetic  by  which  discounts  upon  ready 
money  payments  are  calculated. 

EEB'EL,  one  who  revolts  from  the  go- 
vernment to  which  he  owes  allegiance, 
either  by  openly  renouncing  the  authority 
of  that  government,  or  by  taking  arms  and 
openly  opposing  it. 

REBEL'LION,  an  open  and. avowed  re- 
nunciation of  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment to  which  one  owes  allegiance.  Rebel- 
lion differs  from  insurrection ;  for  insurrec- 
tion may  be  a  rising  in  opposition  to  a 
particular  act  or  law,  without  a  design  to 
renounce  wholly  all  subjection  to  the  go- 
vernment. It  may  lead  to,  but  is  not 
necessarily  in  the  first  instance  rebellion: 
Rebellion  differs  also  from  mutiny,  that 
being  an  insurrection  of  soldiers  or  sailors 
against  the  authority  of  their  officers. 

RETJU8,  an  enigmatical  representation 
of  some  name,  &c  by  using  figures  or  pic- 


tures instead  of  words.— Camden 

us  the  rebus  was  in  great  esteem  s .„ 

our  forefathers,  and  he  was  nobody  who 
could  not  hammer  out  of  his  name  an  in- 
vention by  this  wit-craft,  and  picture  it  ac- 
cordingly.—In  heraldry  a  coat  of  arms 
which  bears  an  allusion  to  the  name  of  a 
person. 

REBUTTER,  m  law,  the  defendant's 
answer  to  the  plaintiff's  sur-rejoinder,  in 
a  cause  depending  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, &c. 

BECAPTION,  iu  law,  the  taking  a  se- 
cond distress  of  one  formerly  distrained  for 
the  same  cause  during  the  plea  grounded 
upon  the  former  distress.  It  is  also  the 
name  of  a  writ  which  lies  for  the  party 
thus  distrained,  to  recover  damages,  Ac. 

RECEIPT,  in  commerce,  an  acquittance 
or  discharge  in  writing  for  money  received, 
or  other  valuable  consideration. 

RECEIVER,  in  pneumatics, a  glass  ves- 
sel for  containing  the  thing  on  which  an 
experiment  in  the  air-pump  is  to  be  made. 
—In  law,  one  who  takes  stolen  goods 
from  a  thief,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen, 
and  incurs  the  guilt  of  partaking  in  the 
crime. 

RECEPTACLE,  in  botany,  the  base  by 
which  the  other  parts  of  the  fructification 
are  connected.  The  receptacle  of  the  fruc- 
tification is  common  both  to  the  flower  and 
tbe  fruit:  the  receptacle  of  the  flower  is 
the  base  to  which  the  parts  of  the  flower, 
exclusive  of  the  germ,  are  fixed :  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  fruit  is  the  base  of  the  fruit 
only:  the  receptacle  of  the  seeds  is  the 
base  to  which  the  seeds  are  fixed. 

RE'CIPE,  a  medical  prescription ;  or  di- 
rections for  preparing  any  mixture  or  com- 
pound. 

RECIPROCAL,  in  general,  something 
that  is  mutual,  or  which  is  returned  equally 
on  both  sides,  or  that  affects  both  parties 

alike. Reciprocal  terms,    in    logic,  are 

those  which  have  the  same  signification; 
and  consequently  are  convertible  and  may 
be  used  for  each  other. Reciprocal  fi- 
gures, in  geometry,  are  those  which  have 
the  antecedents  and  consequents  of  the 
same  ratio  in  both  figures.— —Reciprocal 
quantities,  in  mathematics,  are  those  which, 
multiplied  together,  produce  unity.— —Re- 
eiprocal  proportion,  in  arithmetic,  is  when 
in  four  numbers  the  fourth  is  less  than  the 
second  by  so  much  as  the  third  is  less  than 
the  first,  and  the  contrary. 

BECITATTVB,  a  kind  of  musical  pro- 
nunciation, in  which  the  composer  and  the 
performer  endeavour  to  imitate  the  inflec- 
tions, accent,  and  emphasis  of  speech ;  such 
as  that  in  which  the  several  parts  of  the 
liturgy  are  rehearsed  in  cathedral  churches, 
or  that  of  actors  on  an  operatic  stage  when 
they  relate  some  event  or  reveal  some  de- 
sign. 

RECK'ONING,  in  navigation,  an  account 
of  the  ship's  course  and  distance  calculated 
from  the  log-board  without  the  aid  of  celes- 
tial observation.  This  is  called  the  dead' 
reckoning. 

REC'LINATE,  in  botany,  bent  down- 
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wards,  so  that  the  point  of  the  leaf  is  lower 
than  the  base. 

RECLINATION,  in  dialling,  the  num- 
ber of  degrees  which  a  dial-plane  leans 
backwards  from  an  exactly  upright  or  ver- 
tical plane ;  that  is,  from  the  zenith. 

RECOGNIZANCE,  in  law,  a  bond  or 
obligation  acknowledged  in  some  court,  or 
before  some  judge,  with  condition  to  do 
some  particular  act,  as  to  appear  at  the  as- 
sises, to  keep  the  peace,  &c.  The  person 
who  enters  into  such  bond  is  called  the 
recognizor;  the  person  to  whom  one  is 
bound  is  the  recognizee. 

RECOIL',  in  gunnery,  the  retrograde 
motion  made  by  any  piece  of  fire-arms  on 
being  discharged.  This  term  is  particularly 
applicable  to  pieces  of  ordnance,  which  are 
always  subject  to  a  recoil,  according  to  the 
sixes  and  the  charges  which  they  contain. 
To  lessen  the  recoil  of  a  gun,  the  platforms 
are  generally  made  sloping  towards  the 
embrasures. 

RECONNOITRE,  in  military  language, 
means,  to  inform  one's-self  by  ocular  in- 
spection of  the  situation  of  an  enemy,  or 
the  nature  of  a  piece  of  ground.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  departments  of  the 
military  art,  and  must  precede  every  consi- 
derable movement.  Reconnoitering  not 
unfrequently  brings  on  engagements,  and 
considerable  bodies  of  troops  march  out 
to  cover  the  reconnoitering  party,  and  to 
make  prisoners  if  possible,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain information  from  them. 

RECORDER,  a  person  whom  the  mayor 
and  other  magistrates  of  a  city  or  corpora- 
tion associate  with  them  for  their  better 
direction  in  matters  of  justice,  and  proceed- 
ings in  law.  He  also  speaks  in  their  name, 
upon  public  occasions. 

RECORDS,  in  law,  the  registers  of  offi- 
cial transactions,  made  by  officers  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  or  by  the  officer  whose  pro- 
ceedings are  directed  by  law  to  be  recorded ; 
as,  the  records  of  statutes  or  of  judicial 
courts.— Court  of  record,  is  a  court  whose 
acts  and  judicial  proceedings  are  enrolled 
on  parchment  or  in  books  for  a  perpetual 
memorial ;  and  their  records  are  the  highest 

evidence  of  facts. Trial  by  record,   is 

where  a  matter  of  record  is  pleaded,  and 
thr  f»p~~':*n  -T-*-  -V-fa  there  is  no  such 
record,  lu  this  caw  the  trial  is  by  inspec- 
tion ni'  iiip  rsjewd  ittitt,  no  other  evidence 
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ILECOY'ERY.  in  low,  the  obtaining  a 
rigbl  lo  Bomctlniug:  bj-  a  verdict  and  judg- 
ment cif  cfjiifi  iVuEtii  cm  opposing  party  in  a 
suii  i  ba,  toe  ttaMtg  of  debt,  damages, 
and.  cosu.bjnplpuEULir;  i  he  recovery  of  land 
in  rjirclmuntft,  &  p. 

ItLi:  REMENT,  in  chemistry,  some  su- 
perfluous mutter  &e pm ird from  some  other 
thai  ia  LLAefuJ  |  iti  which  eenseitis  the  same 
with  Beam,  drun*,  &,c- 

nECTJUKGLk,  n  figure  whose  sides  are 
pe  in  itbcIi  other,  or  90°. 

HLl'TIFICATlU\,  La  chemistry,  the 
pracE*t  of  rcniiDug  fay  repeated  distillation 
or  ml  Lunation,  in  oriL-r  to  render  the  sub- 
stance purer. 


RECTOR,  a  term  applied  to  the  posses- 
sors of  several  official  situations;  as,  1.  A 
clergyman  who  has  the  charge  and  cure  of 
a  parish,  and  the  property  of  the  tithes, 
&c.j  2.  The  chief  elective  officer  in  several 
universities ;  3.  The  head  master  of  large 
public  schools  in  Scotland;  4.  The  governor 
in  several  convents;  5.  The  superior  of  a 
seminary  or  college  of  the  Jesuits. 

RECTUM,  in  anatomy,  the  third  and 
last  Of  the  large  intestines. 

RECTUS,  in  anatomy,  a  name  common 
to  several  pairs  of  muscles,  so  called  on 
account  of  the  straightness  of  their  fibres. 

RECTUS  IN  CUTIIA,  in  law,  one  who 
stands  at  the  bar,  no  person  objecting  any 
thing  against  him.  Also,  one  who  has  re- 
versed an  outlawry,  and  can  therefore  par- 
take of  the  benefit  of  the  law. 

RECUR'RENT  VERSES,  in  poetry, 
verses  that  read  the  same  backwards  as 
they  do  forwards. 

RECUR'VATE,  in  botany,  bowed  or 
curved  downwards;  as,  a  recurvate  leaf. 
Or  bent  outwards;  as,  a  recurvate  prickle, 
corolla,  &c. 

RECURV'IROSTER,  in  ornithology,  a 
fowl  whose  beak  or  bill  bends  upwards. 

RECURVIROSTRA,  in  ornithology,  a 
genus  of  birds,  order  Gralla.  Birds  of  this 
tribe,  called  in  English  Avoset,  inhabit  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe. 

RECUSANT,  in  English  history,  one 
who  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  kingly  su- 
premacy in  matters  of  religion  ;  as,  a 
popish  recusant,  who  acknowledges  only 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope. 

RED,  in  physics,  one  of  the  simple  or 
primary  colours  of  natural  bodies,  or  rather 
of  the  rays  of  light ;  but  it  has  different 
shades  or  hues,  as  scarlet,  crimson,  Vermil- 
lion, orange  red,  &c. The  Greeks  called 

the  Arabian  gulf  the  Erytkrean  or  Red  sea, 
probably  from  Edom  or  Idumea;  impro- 
perly applying  the  meaning  of  Edom,  red, 
to  the  sea,  which  improper  application  has 
been  continued  to  the  present  time. 

RED'BREAST,  in  ornithology,  a  well- 
known  bird,  the  Motacilla  rubecula  of  Lin- 
naeus. The  fame  of  this  bird  has  arisen 
from  the  habit  of  its  seeking  the  aid  of 
man  during  the  winter  season,  when  it 
visits  without  dread  the  cottage  of  the  pea- 
sant and  the  palace  of  the  prince. 

REDDIDIT  SE,  a  law  term,  used  in 
cases  where  a  man  renders  himself  in  dis- 
charge of  his  bail. 

REDEMPTION,  in  law,  the  liberation 
of  an  estate  from  a  mortgage ;  or  the  pur- 
chase of  the  right  to  re-enter  upon  it  by 
paying  the  principal  sum  for  which  it  was 
mortgaged,  with  interest  and  costs;  also, 

the  right  of  redeeming  and  re-entering. 

In  war  and  in  commerce,  the  act  of  pro- 
curing the  deliverance  of  persons  or  things 
from  the  possession  and  power  of  captors 
by  the  payment  of  an  equivalent ;  as,  the 
redemption  of  a  ship  and  cargo. In  theo- 
logy, the  ransom  or  deliverance  of  sinners 
from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  the  penalties 
of  God's  violated  law  by  the  atonement  of 
Christ. 
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(EEDOUBT',  in  fortification,  a  small 
square  fort  without  any  defence  bnt  in 
front ;  used  in  trenches,  fines  of  circumval- 
lation,  contravallation,  and  approach,  to 
defend  passages,  &c. 

RED'START,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of 
the  genus  Motacilla. 

REDUCTIO  AD  AB8URDUM,  in  logic, 
a  mode  of  argument  by  which  the  truth  of 
a  proposition  is  proved  by  showing  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  contrary. 

REDUCTION,  in  arithmetic,  the  rule 
for  bringing  numbers  of  different  denomi- 
nations into  one  denomination. Reduc- 
tion, in  mineralogy,  signifies  the  restoring 
an  oxyde  or  calx  to  its  primitive  metal.— 
Reduction,in  surgery,  an  operation  whereby 
a  dislocated  bone  is  restored  to  its  proper 

place. Reduction  of  Equation*,  in  algebra, 

the  reducing  them  to  the  simplest  state,  or 
clearing  them  of  all  superfluous  quantities, 
by  separating  the  known  from  the  unknown, 
till  the  unknown  quantity  alone  is  found 
on  one  side,  and  the  known  ones  on  the 
other. 

REDUPLICATION,  in  logic,  a  kind  of 
condition  expressed  in  a  proposition  indi- 
cating or  assigning  the  manner  wherein 
the  predicate  is  attributed  to  the  subject. 

REED,  the  common  name  of  many 
aquatic  plants.  In  general,  it  denotes  a 
kind  of  long,  hollow,  knotted  grass  that 

grows  in  fens  and  watery  places. Reed, 

in  music,  the  little  movable  tube  at  the 
mouth  of  certain  wind  instruments.— —A 
well-known  implement  of  the  weaver,  made 
of  parallel  slips  of  metal  or  reeds,  called 
dente. 

REEFING,  a  sea  term  for  the  rolling  or 
taking  up  a  sail  in  a  great  gale  of  wind.— 
Reef -tackle,  a  tackle  upon  deck,  commu- 
nicating with  its  pendant,  and  passing 
through  a  block  at  the  top -mast  head,  and 
through  a  hole  in  the  top-sail  yard-arm,  is 
attached  to  a  cringle  below  the  lowest  reef. 
It  is  used  to  poll  the  skirts  of  the  top-sails 
close  to  the  extremities  of  the  yards  to 
lighten  the  labour  of  reefing. 

REFECTION,  among  certain  ecclesias- 
tics, a  spare  meal  or  repast  just  sufficing 
for  the  support  of  life:  hence  the  hall  in 
convents,  and  other  communities,  where 
the  monks,  nuns,  &c.  take  their  refections 
or  meals  in  common,  is  called  the  refectory. 

REFEREE',  one  to  whose  decision  a 
thing  is  referred;  particularly,  a  person 
appointed  by  a  court  to  hear,  examine,  and 
decide  a  cause  between  parties,  pending 
before  the  court,  and  make  report  thereon. 

REFERENCE,  in  law,  the  act  of  refer- 
ring  a  matter  in  dispute  to  the  decision  of 
an  arbitrator.  Also,  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, the  referring  a  matter  to  a  master.-— — 
Reference,  in  printing,  a  mark  in  the  text  of 
a  work  referring  to  a  similar  one  in  the  side 
or  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

REFI'NING,  in  general,  is  the  art  or 
practice  of  purifying  a  thing;  including  not 
only  the  assaying  or  refining  of  metals,  but 
likewise  the  clarification  oi  liquors. 

REFLECTION,  the  review  or  reconsi- 
deration of  past  thoughts,  opinions,  or  de- 


cisions of  the  mind,  or  of  past  events. 

Reflection  of  the  ray  of  light,  in  optics,  is 
their  return  after  approaching  so  near  the 
surfaces  of  bodies  as  to  be  thereby  repelled, 
or  driven  backwards.  The  great  law  of 
reflection  is,  that  the  angle  of  reflection  is 
always  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 

RE'FLEX,  in  painting,  is  a  term  used  to 
denote  those  places  in  a  picture  which  are 
supposed  to  be  illuminated  by  a  light  re- 
flected from  some  other  body,  represented 

in  the  same  piece. Reflex  vieion,  that 

performed  by  means  of  reflected  rays,  as 
from  mirrors 

REFORM  (PARLIAMENTARY),  a 
change  to  some  considerable  extent  in  the 
representative  part  of  the  English  consti- 
tution, by  an  extension  of* the  elective  fran- 
chise to  modern  large  towns,  such  as  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Ac.  which  heretofore 
sent  no  members  to  parliament  and  by  tak- 
ing away  the  franchise  from  places  which 
had  long  since  become  insignificant.  [See 
Parliament,  &c] 

REFORMATION,  the  term  applied 
by  Protestants,  universally,  to  denote  the 
change  from  the  Roman  Catholic  to  the 
Protestant  religion,  which  was  first  set  on 
foot  in  Germany  by  Lnth^r,  t.n.  ^'^?.  but 


had  been  begun  in  England  hy  VWkliffe, 
and  was  afterwards  completed  by 
VIII.  who  assumed  the  uila  of  11 


Jhory 
of 


the  Church.  Of  all  thi-  errors,  fraud*,  and 
superstitions  of  the  chmrrli  uf  Rome,  the 
one  which  proved  most  ]Qjuriou»  1o  religion 
and  morals,  and  that  Much  was  mo»t  de- 
plored by  enlightened  and.  ^uic^uijjub 
men,  was  the  facility  with  which  riches  were 
allowed  to  purchase  salvation  !  Wealth 
was  invested  in  monasteries,  shrines,  and 
chantries;  and  few  persons  who  had  any 
property  at  their  own  disposal  went  out  of 
the  world  without  bequeathing  some  of  it 
to  the  clergy  for  saying  masses,  in  number 

Jnroportioned  to  the  amount  of  the  bequest, 
or  the  benefit  of  their  souls.  Thus  were 
men  taught  to  put  their  trust  in  riches; 
their  wealth,  being  thus  invested,  became 
available  to  them  beyond  the  grave ;  and  in 
whatever  sins  they  indulged,  provided  they 
went  through  the  proper  forms  and  obtained 
a  discbarge,  they  might  "purchase  a  free 
passage  through  purgatory,  or,  at  least,  an 
abbreviation  of  the  term  and  a  mitigation 
of  its  torments  while  they  lasted.  But  pur- 
gatory was  not  the  ouly  invisible  world  over 
which  the  authority  of  the  church  extended ; 
for  to  the  pope,  as  to  the  representative  of 
St.  Peter,  it  was  pretended  that  the  keys  of 
heaven  and  hell  were  given ;  a  portion  of 
this  power  was  delegated  to  every  priest, 
and  they  inculcated  that  the  soul  which  de- 
parted without  confession  and  absolution, 
bore  with  it  the  weight  of  its  deadly  sins 
to  sink  it  to  perdition.  To  this  let  us  add, 
that  the  arrogance  of  the  priests  had  exas- 
perated the  princes ;  the  encroachments  of 
the  mendicant  friars  did  injury  to  the  secu- 
lar ecclesiastics ;  and  a  thousand  innocent 
victims  of  the  inquisition  called  for  ven- 
geance. Other  causes  also  conspired  to 
bring  on  the  day  of  religious  freedom :  the 
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mcana  of  in formation  nCrC  TaMly  bereaved 
Hj  the  an  wf  printing;;  material*  for  think. 
brag  were  laid  before  the  people  by  iuitrue- 
live  work*  in  the  Tulgnr  ton&aea ;  the  num- 
ber of  Learned  men  increased;  and  the 
in  r  el  15  gf  nee  for  which  the  Reformation  was 
ta  open  a  war  hrgnn  to  art  generally  and 
pnuerfiiily.  T(!e  centre  of  Baropc,  tegethejr 
with  the  north,  which  had  long  submitted 
with  rrluetanee  to  Rome,  was  TChdy  to 
conn tenon re  the  boldest  u-icature*  for  khak- 
ing  off  the  priestly  yoke,  of  which  the  best 
and  most  reflecting  men  hud  become  impa- 
tient. But  nu  one,  tiliidjMfaw  the  garter 
whence  the  lirst  blow  wimld  be  strur.k. 
Leo  X,  wiii  treated  pope  in  IMS;  nnd,  fiule 
affected  hj  t'hmni*i'«al  desire  forrefbrraa- 
turn  in  the  church,  he  seemed  placed  at  its 
head  Barely  let  employ  1H  FcrrTMnes  in  the 
exnTiticatn.n  oHiis  princely  tastciK  Albert, 
elector  oi  Mcn1*  and  nrehbiihop  of  Magde- 
burg,,  a  prince  of  a  Bitnilar  character,  re- 
ceived from  Leo,  in  151S,  permiseion  to  sell 
indulpenetM  within  hit  own  jurisdiction,  on 
cunditiun  of  f  harms  the  pruhts  with  lb  a 
pope,  I  n  t  h  i*  t  rnffi  d.  Albert  etn  plowed ,  m  i  an  o  g 
others,  John  'I'eUel.  a  Dominican  munk  of 
Lei [i >i l\  t-t  I ■  ■  j  « L-iit  about  from  place,  to 
placid  carrying  on  his  trade  with  the  moat 
unblu-hiuir  impudence,  and  extolling:  Ml 
eminent*! j  above  (lie  pap.il  bulla  {v  bte.li 
reo-nired  repentance >,  aa  unconditional  pro- 
mise* of  the  forgiveness  nf  sins  in  time  and 
i  - 1  -■  ■- 1 1 J  -  -. .  l.i.n  Iiit,  in  Align*?  him  monk  of 
Erfurt,— n  man  of  powerful  mind,  sod  din* 
ElnsftUflbed  nmre  fur  his  deep  pmty  and, 
strong  Jotg  nf  troth,  thsn  for  deep  erudi- 
tion,— set  hit  face  njpiioKt  ibis  abuse,  rirst 
in  his  sermon  *4  ttnl  fifserwarda  in  ninety  - 
five  theses,  nr  questions,  which  ho  affiled  to 
the  door  uf  the  church,  Otrt.  HI,  1^17.  Thw 
led  to  ■eTPHil  public  dupulaiiOn*,  in  which 
he  had  ouch  a  derided  advantage  over  bil 
nutsgeoiHB,.  thnt  thil  man.  who  war  linnliy 
known  before,  became  The  public  champion 
of  nil  etdightencd  men  who  Imue n-tcd  the 
dejceneriiej'  of  the  ehufeb  of  Chrirt.  The 
reftpect  for  tbe  Boman  court,  which  woa 
pi'-rieptiblr  in  hi  a  earlier  wri  tines,  lie  now 
diacardej,  mm  the  iujuttiee  uf-the  |>apail  pt^ 
ttniiona  hfld  beevime  clew  to  him.  The 
moit  ctininlcre.  lueeeee  attended  hie  ondca* 
von n;  and  whercresr  the  rerontiftl  religion 
fuemd  m  waj-,  the  worship  of  God  mcorcred" 
that  Bsmpbeit^  anil  wamirti,  find  atneeritr, 
ivhi.h  Li.l  rlinn-*:terit,ed  it  am/ine;  the  flrsl 
CI  i  rial  ionia.  ELeligtoU  was  no  longer  a  me  re 
subject  of  the  imnrinntion,  hut  appealed  to 
the  renaon  and  feeling*  of  men,  and  invited 
cioee  inveuti  gut  ion.  The  reformation  alio 
hud  an  unportnur.  tnduenae  on  moraJi, 
While  the  reform tn  nboliahed  the  prinoiple 
of  blind  obedience  to  the  pope  and  other 
eccleiiMTJeal  dignitaries,  denied  the  merit 
of  peUnticea,  faata>  and  ainiB,  nnd  rcjccte4 
the  powihmty  of  net*  of  fupererci^iEion, 
hj  which  Bnint-i  hfid  enriched  the  treaanrv 
uf  tbe  eburch,  they  again  awakened  the 
anintbered  moral  feeling*  of  nn?u,  and  in- 
trod  need  that  more  elevate;!  moraiicr  which 
requires  hobnCiia  uf  heart  and  purity  of 
conduct. 


BE  FRACTION",  in  optic*,,  the  dcriBtkui 
of  a  ray  of  liebt  from  that  ri^ht  Hut  in 
which  lt  would  hove  contmned  if  not  pre- 
Tented  by  the  thickne**  of  the  medium 
thrmiEb  whEcb  it  paaaea,  'the  =;r<  :^t  Ifl'r 
nf  tiTrRetirm,  wliicb  holds  in  all  bodltt  *ud 
aLl  mediums,  ia,  tUat  0  body  ]«lhhh.;  nh- 
liqnely  <i(it  of  one  medium  into  another 
wherein  it  meets  with  leM  re*MtftnceT  i« 
Tcfriteted  M  f timed  tOwwda  the  perpendi.  | 
CulUT;  an  A,  on  the  contrary,  iu  pns>-iirK  out 
of  one  medium  tain  another  when-in  line-  • 
re*i  a  (an  ce  i*  greater,  it  ii  refracted  or  titmed 
from  the  perpcndiculnr.  We  read  of  many 
eurinna  apptuunnon  oecnaioaed  hj  atmem- 
•  ■in  I'ii-nl  rftrartino.  Tlir  following  iuatanrae  ' 
Ht  reeordt^d  in  the  PhiLotophicrd  Trou«ftC' 
tion*.  by  ■Willi  »m  talham,  e*o.,  who,  when  I 
living  ot  Ifajtmgw,  wan  one  OaY  ^utpriaerd  | 
by  seeing  a  vaei  number  olpwpk  hiitTyinF;  ' 
down  to  the  aea-skric.  Upon  inqainug  the  ■ 
reaeon,  he  ^iia  inlVurmCil  (hut  the  CMit  of  . 
France ww  plainly  to  be  di* tin gui shed  withj 
the  nakod  eye;  and  he  clearly  perceived, 
without  the  aid  of  atelcseope,  the  cliffltoni 
the  npno*ite  cnast,  Tvliieh  are  at  least  be- 
tween forly  and  tifty  miles  diitant,  and  not 
at  other  times  to  be  discovered  with  tbe 
beat  ghuses,  They  appeared  In  be  nnly  a 
1>w  buIm  off,  and  CKtended  tome  leagaea 
along  iNc  eomt,  6ailora  and  titgiernien 
ahmg  the  L  bore  pointed  out  and  named  the 
different  p'Imi;»  they  had  betM  ■reuatomawl 
to  TtaJlh—  fit  ihe  May,  tlic  Old  Uead,  or  Man, 
the  Windmill,  St.  Vnllery.aod  other  place* 
■in  [in-  -"..i-.!  ni  IV-  rdy,  iUI  tkm  |  warn 
appeared  to  him  at  if  they  were  pail  in  g  at  a 
•oiatl  dintanen  into  the  harbuur.  From  the 
eastern  cliff  nr  hUl.  Mr*  Latham  taw  it  once 
L>uugcnc43,  Dover  elilh,  and  the  French 
eoaat  alt  the  way  from  Calais  and  BonJngne  ■ 
on  Sci  -rie,  Vull erjrh  and,  a.a  acme  of  the  S*K-  I 
tf men  uJELrmcd,  aa  for  al  Dieppe.  The  day 
was  estrenielj  hot,  without  a  breath  of  | 
wind,    and   objects    at    some    diitanee    ank  | 

prared  greatly  mnpiia*d. Jtt/rartiom  a/  \ 

the  ttnri,  an  inflectioti  of  the  raji  of  those 
luminaries  in  pausing  thrnujeh  our  bEioos- 
phrre,  by  which  the  npparem  oititiidEa  of 
the  hearenly  bndies  are  ineseiiaed. 

REF0G8F,  in  pr»b Heal  history,  a  tens 
applied  to  i hi?  French  protectant*,'  who,  «ni 
the  rerocation  ot  the  edict  of  Nante%  fled 
from  tbe  pcr*ecntinn  of  Franeav  Tbe  same 
term  waa  also  appHed  to  the  French  pricttB 
and  other  toyfihtts  who  nought  an  Bsylum.  in 
thiB  countrj'  at  the  conraenceaueut  of  the 
r .  ■■ . 1 1 1 1 ■ »  ,n. 

FLEOAIIA.  in  law,  the  rifrbts  and  pre- 
roftitirea  of  the  BQYereign  power;  also  the 
enaigai  of  royalty,  the  crnwn4  aeeptnv  Ac.      c 
worn  by  onr  kin|i  Jiod  qitf tiii 

rn  nn  \  ion,. llrtfn  fin  •/  f At  cj  n  rea,  are  the      ' 

righta  and  privilegt-a  which  eat  bed  rats,  *c. 
Stfijoy  by  myal  granta.  Tltia  tprm  iv  pajf* 
tieularly  used  fur  meh  Inndj  and  haredit*- 
mentt  am  hate  been  pven  by  dilrereM  k«ew 
""'^na  In  the  church* 

F.flATCTJAJVT.  in  heraTdry,  looking  be- 
hind ;    nsed  fnr  a  liotl,  *C,  with   rti.'   far* 
Ir  ikinje  towardB  the  back  iu  an  attitude  of 
gilimce. 


""  *'«■*  d>  "nayonsnio  cunflCH*"  w«  visi«  isfloariu  H^.taairea^ 
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IEKGARLVER,  no  oncteut  officer  or  the 
kind's  forest,  wboi-o  bu-iineai  It  Id  inquire 
Into  nil  oBen cea  and  defaults  committed 
within  the  furcate  Aid  to  ubsene  whether 
the  other  oitieexi  execute  their  ret^cctive 

It  EG  ATT  A,  a  name  gift  d  to  our  richl 
and  boat  meet  on  different  jam  of  the 
eoatt.  OT  OU  lpiTfi<:  nvtra.  The  word  is 
adopted  from  the  r*j«4tu  Lu  YeniCf,  whcrii 
bonis.  containing  one  person  only,  contest 
fwr  priw*  on  the  canals  that  intersect  that 
city+  It  is  generally  a  tery  gay  and  ftt trac- 
tive spectacle,  froin  the  iiuiiibcr  of  specta- 
tor* present  in  oruameiUrd  gondolas. 

KEGE N  E B  AT  1  0 S f ,  in  t hcology.  the 
•talc  of  being  bom  again  by  a  spiritual 
bin  1 1  i  rif  I  hut  change  at'  heart  and  hfc 
experienced  hf  ■  person  who  forankei  a 
mtn  m  ffotj  aim  sincerely  embraces  a 
life  g|  uinue  and  piety, 

Kli  GENT*  one  who  tUTtrnfl  a  kingdom 
dufBiiir  the  minor. ty  or  absence  of  the 
rightful  monarch--^ — -In  English  univer- 
sities, a  master  of  arts  under  fire  years1 

standing,  Aivd  B  dm-tor    under  two.- A 

member  of  a  board  or  corporate  body  in  the 
auto  of  New  York*  who  bavo  power  Co  grant 
act  J!  of  incorporation  far  couWes,  and  to 
TiiJt  And  inspect  all  colleges,  aoaaeoiiei.  and 
schools  in  ihr  siMf. 

HE  GJMUNh  the  regulation  or*  diet,  or, 
La  a  more  Genera]  ItUse.  of  nil  the  nou- 
natural*.,  with  &  view  to  pir-iarre  or  restore 

hcaJtll. -In  gram  run  r,  that  port  of  aj  n- 

tnx,  or  construction,  which  regulate*  the 
dependency  of  words,  and  the  alterations 
w  nil:  It  one  nceasinua  ur  n<iuirtt  ia  another 
in  eonneetion  with  it, 

RE' 'tjiSSri'NTf  iii  miliary  affair*,  a  body 
uf  troops,  either  horse*  font,  or  arliiierr ;  the 
infantry  consisting  of  one  or  mora  batta- 
lion*, and  commanded  by  a  colonel  or  bUm- 
lenanl-nolunel-  — -^  HfpininitoiJt,  the  lint' 
Jbnn  chithnig  uf  the  OTTOf* 

lli*  GiGN,  hi  geography,  a  large  talent 
of  land,  inhabited  by  many  people  or  the 
aiuiie  nation,    and    iucioaed  within  certain 

limits  or  hounds, llrgtBH,  in  rli}*iohigT, 

is  used  for  a  division  of  our  atmosphere, 
whieh  is  divided  biro  the  upper,  middle, 
and  lower  region*.  The  upper  rrffUni  com- 
mence* front  the  topi  uf  tfao  luoontaiiu, 
and  reaches  to  the  utmost  limit a,  nf  the  at* 
Biosplwre.  Jo  thin  retina  reign*  a  per* 
frinal.  equable  calmness,  cleeme-***  and 
serenity*  The  nuaWJr  rfyioi*  ii  that  in 
which  the  elottd*  and  metiion  arc  formed, 
attending1  from  the  eitrcmUj  of  the  lowest 
to  the  tnps  nf  the  highf  nt  riiouutniiii,  The 
BDireit  rtgittn  i>  that  in  which  we  breathe, 
whieh  ia  tvounJcd  by  the  rtiQojBtilB  «'"  tlie 
aajl'i  rays.  The  ether  ml  or  rtt?*ii*it  rw- 
giom,  ie  thai  wi  extent  of  the  Unite. tfce  tbat 

contain*  aU  tha  henvealif  hod  Lea. file. 

1H*nfary  ftp  inn,  fi  sphtre  hounded  by  the 
orb  of  the  inttfiu,  eiunprt bending  the  at- 

Uioiplii-re  of  tlif  earth. Plflnefary  reffioi*, 

that  part  of  the  heavens  where  IBB  PJaBpaa 
jerionn  their  rejoin tiuni,  [See  Aitho- 
vowt,  Arvonrvaai,  and  Air.] 

BE  tflSTEE,  an  nmcial  aeeount  of  the 


proceedings  of  a  pubiia  body,  or  a  book  m 

which  are  entered  and  recorded  memuirt, 
acts,  and  roinuttJi,  to  be  hul  recourse  in 
occasionally,  a#  well  u  for  preiorTJag  and 
ennrryinjf  to  future  time*  an  enact  inow- 
I  r  A  Lje  of  Braa  laetfcm  b, — -Re ffitf t r.  in  j  -  ■  ■.  <  ^  c — 
ing,  iueh  an  accurate  arrati^eiuent  of  the 
liiii'J  and  uAKes,  that  (hose  print i;4  oo  una 
side  «>f  Xht.  aUeel  iball  fail  Ciat-th  qfi  Ui.-c 

of  ihi  other- Am  on  £  letter-founders,  the 

Inner  part  of  the  mould  in  which  thfr  print- 
ing types  are  L'ast. Keyiilr,-,  incheiuiitpy 

and  the  nrl?h  in  aperture  with  a  lid,  ttoppert 
or  aliihng  plate,  In  a  furnace,  stove,  ^.ev,  f<ir 
Tt-v/uitLttnir  the  admuaion  of  air,  and  the 
heat  of  the  fire,— — Pariik  tif$i*ttf,  a  bonk 
in  which  arc  recorded  the  baptuims  of  cful 
dren,  and  the  njama[rL-ii  unil  burials  in  a 
parish r *R*^t*trr  jiip,  a  ship  which  ob- 
tains pcruiifision  to  Irad?  frj  Ulc  ^peniih 
We«t  liidVi,  and  is  registered  before  *aikina. 

ttlfCIL'S  rBOri\S  iiOR,  tU  tLtBrvttue,  a 
Lille,  giTeu  to  each  of  tha  fire  readers  of 
U'riurcrs  in  the  nniveriity  of  Oifard,  *a 
called  from  kta(f  llcnry  VI 1 1.,  by  wbum 
tbe«c  profit lOrBhipa  wrre  founded. 

B  !'i  ,'l.KT,  or  RIG'LET,  iu  architecture, 
a  AaE  narrow  mnniilin^,  u*vil  chiuily  in 
panaelt  and  eompacimcntj,  to  sepamte  tha 
parti  or  meoihere  from  each  other,  snd 
to  fonn  knots,  frets,  and  other  ornaments. 

* in  printing,  a  ledge  or  thin   ihji  af 

wood  ejAclJy  planed,  uied  (o  itparate  lines 
andinakc  the  vork  umrv  open-. 

ttEO-NDM  ECCLESIASTICUM,  ia 
law,  the  ahiolutc  and  independent  power 
Which  was  pUKieated  and  ejereiied  %  the 
cleqry  previous  to  the  refonnation,  in  all 
spiritual  matters  j  in  distinction,  from  UiB 
rrpRKm  itfultiM. 

BJW  n  .\TEB,  one  who  hoyi  and  re*e)ii 
in  the  name  fair  OF  market  -t  a,  /ttrtf  jailer 
being  oiiii  who  buys  uu  the  road  to  tha 
market, 

EEG'UXA^  in  arehisology,  Che  book  of 
mien  or  orderi  of  a  imo&nntery. 

rtftGULAH  lHiiJlKS.  iu  geometry,  tho*e 
whieh  are  COniprcbeaded  by  like  equal  iuid 
regnlar  plane  flgurei,  whom    soliil    inglaa 

are  all  ir^o*! ,- Htffula?  pun??*,  au  th  ai  ara 

alwtiif*  curved  after  the  suite  geouurtrical 
manner. 

HEG'CLARS,  iu  miiitairy  afuilr%  tlal 
part  of  tha  army  which,  it  entirely  at  the 

disposal  uf  gurernmrnt.- In  [-cclesi*Blic»i 

hi'inry.  r^.Biil'art  are  iuch  an  live  undue 
vame  rale  of  obedience,  and  lead  a  mo- 
naitic  Hie, 

IlEG'ULATOBs,  theiuuiH  Jtirine  belong 
ing  to  the  balance  of  a  walcb,  and  which 
t ervea  to  adjust  its  motiouj  by  retarding  ur 

HEGCLUS,  a  ienn  formerly  employed 
hy  ehemis'tBj,  but  rarely  used  now,  todenuta 
metal  lie  inaticrf,  nhen  ncpsraced  from  otben 
by  fusion.  Rtgttlm  is  a  diniiunti^e  of  rej, 
a  king  i  and  was  m  -failed  •■n,cim  m1  tis  a  1- 
chemist  tdrpeeted  to  and  gold,  the  king  of 
metalt,  coUpcicd  st  the  bottom  uf  lha  crii- 
cihle.  To  procure  the  rrfulu*  or  ruercuf ill 
parts  nf  mclais,  llua  powder*  were  fhrruerif 
used,  af  nitre,  tartar,  &t„  to  pur^e  the  »ul- 
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phureous  part  adhering  to  the  metal,  by 
attracting  it  to  themselves,  and  absorbing 
it.— Regulua,  in  astronomy,  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  in  the  constellation  Leo, 
called  also  from  its  situation,  cor  leonit,  or 

the  lion's  heart. Regulue,  in  ornithology, 

the  name  of  several  birds  of  the  motacilla 
kind.  The  crested  regulus  is  about  the  size 
of  the  common  wren ;  the  head,  neck,  and 
back  are  of  a  mixed  green  and  gray  colour 


its  breast  and  belly  of  a  pale  gray,  and  its 
wings  variegated  with  black  and  yellow. 
The  head  of  the  male  is  ornamented  with 


an  orange-coloured  crest  or  crown  •,  whence 
the  names  regulue,  tryannme,  Ac 

REIN-DEER,  in  zoology,  the  Cermu  te- 
randut  of  Linnaeus,  an  animal  of  the  deer 
kind  that  inhabits  the  northern  regions, 
chiefly  in  Norway,  Lapland,  and  Greenland ; 
it  is  five  feet  in  height,  horns  long  and 
slender,  besides  a  pair  of  brow  antlers.  This 
animal  is  used  by  the  natives  in  drawing 
their  sleds  and  for  other  purposes ;  and  it 
is  allowed  that  it  will  draw  a  sled  on  the 
snow  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day. 

REJOINDER,  in  law,  the  defendant's 
answer  to  the  plaintiff's  reply. 

RELATION,  in  logic,  one  of  the  ten 
predicaments  or  accidents  belonging  to  sub- 
stance.— Relation,  inharmonical,  in  music, 
a  terra  to  express  that  some  harsh  and  dis- 
pleasing discord  is  produced  in  comparing 
the  present  note  with  that  of  another  part. 

REL'ATIVE,  in  general,  a  term  signifying 
not  absolute,  but  considered  as  belonging  to 

or  respecting  something;  else. Relative, 

in  grammar,  a  word  which  relates  to  or  re- 

S resents  another  word,  called  its  antece- 
ent,  or  to  a  sentence  or  member  of  a  sen- 
tence, or  to  a  series  of  sentences,  which 
constitutes  its  antecedent. — Relative  term*, 
in  logic,  terms  which  imply  relation,  as 
guardian  and  ward ;  husband  and  wife ; 
master  and  servant. 

RELAY',  a  supply  of  horses  ready  on  the 
road  to  relieve  others,  in  order  that  a  tra- 
veller may  proceed  without  delay.  In  hunt- 
ing, relay  signifies  fresh  sets  of  dogs,  or 
horses,  or  both,  placed  in  readiness,  in  case 
the  game  comes  that  way,  to  be  cast  off,  or 
to  mount  the  hunters  in  lieu  of  the  former. 
RELE'A8E,  in  law,  is  a  discharge  or  con- 
veyance  of  a  person's  right  in  lands  or  tene- 
ments, to  another  who  has  some  former 
estate  in  possession.  The  words  generally 
used  therein  are,  "remised,  released,  and 
for  ever  quit-claimed." 

REL'ICS,  in  the  Romish  church,  the  re- 
mains or  supposed  remains  of  saints,  mar- 
tyrs, or  other  holy  persons,  or  something 
appertaining  or  belonging;  to  them,  devoutly 

S reserved  in  honour  of  their  memory.  At 
rst  these  objects  were  only  held  in  high 
esteem ;  but  on  the  return  of  the  crusaders 
from  the  East,  relics  greatly  multiplied,  and 
eventually  superstition  ascribed  to  them 
miraculous  powers,  which  soon  degenerated 
into  a  system  of  fraud  of  the  grossest  kind. 
RELIE'F,  in  law,  a  fine  formerly  paid  to 
the  king  by  every  one  who  came  to  an  in- 
heritance of  land  held  in  eapite,  or  military 
service.— Relief  in  chancery,  an  order  sued  I 


out  for  the  dissolving  of  contracts,  ftc  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  unreasonable  or 

prejudicial. To  relieve  guard,  in  military 

tactics,  to  bring  fresh  men  for  the  relief  of 
those  that  were  on  guard  before. 

RELIE'VO,  or  RELIEF,  in  sculpture, 
the  prominence  of  a  figure  that  rises  from 
the  ground  or  plane  on  which  it  is  formed. 
There  are  three  degrees  of  relievo :  mite, 
bauo,  and  demi.  The  alto-relievo,  also 
called  kant-relief,  or  high-relief,  is  that  in 
which  the  figure  projects  according  to  the 
natural  proportions.  Basso-relievo,  tae-re- 
lief,  or  low-relief,  is  that  usual  on  medals ; 
and  demi-relievo,  demi-relief,  or  half-relief; 
is  where  one  half  of  the  figure  rises  from 
the  plane. 

RELI"GION,  that  worship  and  homage, 
which  is  due  to  God,  considered  as  our  cre- 
ator, preserver,  and  most  bountiful  bene- 
factor. It  is  divided  into  natural  and  re- 
vealed. By  natural  religion  is  meant,  that 
knowledge,  federation,  and  Iotc  of  God, 
and  I  be  1 1 r&cti.ce  of  those  dutirt  to  him,  oar 
fulln w -c rem iircs,  and  ourselves,  which  are 
diicui'ffabk'  from  the  right  «eru*e  of  oar 
ralimiaJ  IseLiIti  e»,  from  considering  the  na- 
ture and  ttSttfeeftOtiS  uf  God,  And  our  re- 
latusu  Id  him  <ui4  lo  one  another.  Ig  r*. 
rtalal  rr'ijVicni  is  meant,  natural  religion 
expli  Bed,  tjufureed,  AndenJurtred.  ln.nn  the 
expre br  declDTAUfltiB  of  Gul  himself  from 
the  iimiith*  or  pens  uf  his  prophets,  &c. ~— 
Jtd».:i.,N,  .(,  :s  ii.i.r.'  DBopaotad  HHa  is 

Used  i'lt  jiny  system  ol'  faith  and  worship; 
and  ereri  ihr  the  variant  sects  into  winch 
each  feUgfeon  is  dmd«dr  Keligion  is  differ- 
ent from  thcalagp V  innsmueh  as  the  latter  is 
sp*M-i!i;i:ne  And  the  fanner  praeiifAl.  Re- 
ligion u  a  system  of  duties;  theology  a  its- 
tepcL  uf  tijuiMuaa.  Tht-ulnxT  inquires  ml o  the 
naturi!  dc  the  power  or  powers  to  *  hum  all 
vmible  tluiitri  arc  in  subjection  ;  rcinfiufL  ia 
the  acmiuimt  which  spring*  from  tluit  in- 
quiry. The  slightest  knowledge  of  history 
if.  sufficient  to  Liiturm  us  that  relijrion  has 
ever  had  a  powerful  influence  in  muniitisg 
the  *.e  11  timenti  and  mann  vn  of  men.  In  one 
or  age  it  hat  been  favourable  to  eivi- 

and  refinement ;  in  another  it  has 

been  so  directed  as  to  fetter  genius  or 
warp  the  human  mind.  That,  however, 
depends  on  the  purity  of  the  doctrine  and 
the  liberality  of  its  teachers. 

RELIGIOUS  HOUSES,  different  asyla 
or  habitations  for  priests,  nuns,  and  poor, 
still  existing  in  Catholic  countries,  and  be- 
fore the  Reformation  abounding  in  England. 
They  consisted  of  abbeys,  monasteries,  pri- 
ories, hospitals,  friaries,  and  nunneries,  sup- 
ported by  lands  and  bequests  left  them  by 
pious  persons,  which  became  enormous. 
Nearly  the  whole  (above  8000)  were  dis- 
solved, and  their  wealth  seised  by  Henry 
the  Eighth ;  the  monks,  nuns,  and  officers 
being  allowed  pensions. 

R  E  L I  Q'U  M,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the 
ashes  and  bones  of  the  dead,  remaining 
after  burning  their  bodies ;  which  were  ga- 
thered up,  put  into  urns,  and  afterwards 
deposited  in  tombs. 

REMAINDER,  in  division,  the  name- 
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rator  of  a  fraction  of  which  the  divisor  is 
the  denominator  j  as  when  we  divide  by 
4,  and  3  remains,  it  signifies  that  the  divisor 
goes  in  the  dividend  £  times  more  than  the 
whole  numbers  in  the  quotient. Remain- 
der, in  law,  an  estate  in  lands,  tenements, 
or  rents,  not  to  be  enjoyed  till  after  a  term 
of  years  or  another  person's  decease.  There 
is  this  difference  between  a  remainder  and 
a  revertion ;  in  case  of  a  reversion,  the  es- 
tate granted,  after  the  limited  time,  reverts 
to  the  grantor  or  his  heirs;  but  by  a  re- 
mainder it  goes  to  some  third  person  or  a 
stranger. 

REMISSION,  in  medicine,  the  abate- 
ment of  a  disorder  which  does  not  entirely 
leave  the  patient;  in  distinction  from  inter- 
minion,  when  it  goes  entirely  away  for  a 
time. 

REMINISCENCE,  that  faculty  of  the 
mind  by  which  ideas  formerly  received  into 
it,  but  forgotten*  are  recalled  or  revived  in 
the  memory. 

REMONSTRANCE,  a  strong  represen- 
tation of  reasons  against  a  measure,  either 
public  or  private ;  and  when  addressed  to  a 
public  body,  a  prince,  or  magistrate,  it  may 
be  accompanied  with  a  petition  or  suppli- 
cation for  the  removal  or  prevention  of 
some  evil  or  inconvenience. 

REMONSTRANTS, in  ecclesiastical 
history,  the  appellation  given  to  the  Armi- 
nians  who  remonstrated  against  the  deci- 
sions of  the  synod  of  Dort,  in  1618. 

REM'ORA,  in  ichthyology,  the.  sucking- 
fish,  a  species  of  Eckeneii,  which  is  said  to 
attach  itself  to  the  bottom  or  side  of  a  ship, 
and  retard  its  motion.— —In  surgery,  an 
instrument  for  setting  a  broken  bone. 

REN'ITENCE,  or  REN'ITENCT,  in 
physics,  the  effort  of  matter  to  resume  the 
place  or  form  from  which  it  has  been  driven 
by  the  impulse  of  other  matter ;  the  effect 
of  elasticity,  or  the  resistance  of  a  body  to 
pressure. 

REN'NET,  or  RUN'NET,  the  concreted 
milk  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  calf.  The 
same  name  is  given  to  a  liquor  prepared  by 
steeping  the  inner  membrane  of  a  calf's  sto- 
mach in  water,  and  to  the  membrane  itself. 
This  is  used  for  coagulating  milk,  or  con- 
verting  it  into  curd  in  the  making  of  cheese. 

RENT,  in  law,  a  sum  of  money  issuing 
yearly  from  lands  and  tenements ;  a  com- 
pensation  or  return,  in  the  nature  of  an  ac- 
knowledgment, for  the  possession  of  a  cor- 
poreal inheritance.----JKac*-r«»*,  is  a  rent 
of  the  full  value  of  the  tenement,  or  near 
it< A  fe+farm  rent,  is  a  rent  charge  is- 
suing ont  of  an  estate  in  fee,  of  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  lands  at  the 
time  of  its  reservation. 

RENTAL,  a  schedule  in  which  the  rents 
of  manors  are  set  down.  It  contains  the 
lands  let  to  each  tenant,  with  their  names, 
and  the  several  rents  arising. 

RENT  CHARGE,  in  law,  a  charge  of 
rent  upon  land,  with  a  clause  of  distress  in 
case  of  non-payment. 

RENYERS'E,  in  heraldry,  set  with  the 
head  downwards,  or  contrary  to  the-  natu- 
ral posture. 


REFAND',  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf,  the  rim  of  which  is  terminated  by  an* 
gles  having  sinuses  between  them,  in- 
scribed in  the  segment  of  a  circle ;  or  which 
has  a  bending  or  waved  margin  without 
any  angles. 

REPEAT,  in  music,  a  character  showing 
that  what  was  last  played  or  sung  must  be 
repeated. 

REPEATER,  a  kind  of  wateh,  which,  by 
means  of  a  spring,  repeats  or  strikes  the 
hour. 

REPEL'LENTS,  medicines  which  drive 
morbid  humours  from  the  part  where  they 
have  settled;  or  which  prevent  such  an 
afflux  of  fluid  to  a  part,  as  would  raise  it  to 
a  tumour. 

REPENTANCE,  in  a  religious  sense, 
sorrow  or  deep  contrition  for  sin,  as  an  of- 
fence and  dishonour  to  God,  and  a  violation 
of  his  holy  law ;  but  to  render  it  accept- 
able, it  must  be  followed  by  amendment  of 
life.  Legal  repentance,  or  such  as  is  ex- 
cited by  the  terrors  of  legal  penalties,  may 
exist  without  an  amendment  of  life. 

REPERTORY,  a  place  in  which  things 
are  disposed  in  an  orderly  manner,  so  that 
they  can  be  easily  found,  as  the  index  of  a 
book*  a  common-place  book,  Ac 

REPLEVIN,  in  law,  a  remedy  granted 
on  a  distress,  by  which  a  person,  whose  ef- 
fects are  distrained,  has  them  restored  to 
him  again,  on  his  giving  security  to  the 
sheriff  that  he  will  pursue  his  action 
against  the  party  distraining,  and  return 
the  goods  or  cattle  if  the  taking  them  shall 
be  adjudged  lawful. 

REPLICATION,  in  logic,  the  assuming 
or  using  the  same  term  twice  in  the  same 
proposition. 

REPRESENTATIVE,  one  who  lawfully 
represents  another  for  the  performance  of 
any  duty,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
other  and  to  his  owu  honest  judgment.  A 
member  of  the  house  of  commons  is  the 
reprttentative  of  his  constituents  and  of 
the  nation.  In  matters  concerning  his 
constituents  only,  he  is  supposed  to  be 
bound  by  their  instructions ;  out  in  the  en- 
acting of  laws  for  the  nation,  he  is  sup- 
posed not  to  be  bound  by  their  instruc- 
tions, as  he  acts  for  the  whole  nation.  Any 
other  construction  of  his  duty  would  be 
derogatory  to  him  as  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent member  of  the  senate. 

REPRIE'YE,  in  law,  a  warrant  for  sus- 
pending the  execution  of  a  malefactor. 

REPRODUCTION,  a  term  used  for  the 
induction  of  perfect  trees  and  animals 
_rom  pieces  cut  off  them,  as  branches 
planted  in  the  ground,  and  parts  of  polype 
and  certain  water-worms.  These,  and  the 
reproduction  of  several  parts  of  lobsters 
and  crabs,  are  among  the  greatest  curiosi- 
ties in  natural  history. 

RBPTILE8,  in  zoology,  creeping  ani- 
mals, or  such  as  rest  on  one  part  of  the 
body  while  they  advance  with  the  other. 
Most  reptiles  have  feet,  but  very  small 
ones,  and  legs  remarkably  short  in  propor- 
tion to  the  bulk  of  their  bodies.  They  be- 
long to  the  first  order  of  the  elass  Jmphi> 
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bia  in  the  Linnsmn  system,  and  include  the 
tortoise,  turtle,  toad,  frog,  lizard,  crocodile, 
alligator,  chameleon,  salamander,  &c. 

REPUB'LIC,  in  politics,  a  state  in  which 
the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  is 
lodged  in  representatives   elected  by  the 

Seople.  In  modern  usage,  it  differs  from  a 
emocracy  or  democratic  state,  in  which 
the  people  exercise  the  powers  of  sore* 
reign  ty  m  person :  yet  the  democracies  of 
Greece  are  often  called  republic*.— — Repub- 
lic of  letter*,  the  collective  body  of  learned 
men. 

REPULLULATION,  a  term  in  botany 
for  the  act  of  budding  again. 


REPUI/8ION,  in  physics,  that  property 
in  bodies  by  which,  if  they  are  placed  just 
beyond  the  sphere  of  each  other's  attrac- 


tion, they  mutually  fly  from  each  other.  By 
repulsion  a  fine  needle  will  lie  on  water 
without  apparently  touching  it ;  and  drops 
of  water  will  roll  over  a  cabbage-leaf  with- 
out leaving  the  least  trace  behind. 

REQUESTS,  Cowbt  of,  in  law,  a  conve- 
nient court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts, 
held  by  commissioners  duly  qualified,  who 
try  causes  by  the  oath  of  parties  and  of 
other  witnesses. 

RE'QUIEM,  in  music,  a  prayer  in  the 
Romish  church,  which  begins  with  Re- 
quiem atemam  dona  ei*  doming;  whence, 
"  to  sing  a  requiem,"  is  to  sing  a  mass  for 
the  rest  of  the  souls  of  deceased  persons. 

RESCRIPT,  the  answer  of  an  emperor, 
when  consulted  by  particular  persons  on 
some  difficult  question.  This  answer  serves 
as  a  decision  of  the  question,  and  is  there- 
fore equivalent  to  an  edict  or  decree. 

RES'CUE,  in  law,  the  forcible  retaking 
of  a  lawful  distress  from  the  distrainor,  or 
from  the  custody  of  the  law :  also,  the  for- 
cible liberation  of  a  defendant  from  the 
custody  of  the  officer. 

RESERVATION,  in  law,  a  clanse  or 
part  of  an  instrument  by  which  something 
is  reserved,  not  conceded  or  granted.——- 
Mental  reeervation,  is  the  withholding  of 
expression  or  disclosure  of  something  that 
affects  a  proposition  or  statement,  and 
which  if  disclosed  would  materially  vary 
its  import. 

RESERVE,  or  Corp*  de  reserve,  in  mili- 
tary affairs,  the  third  or  last  line  of  an 
army  drawn  up  for  battle ;  so  called  be- 
cause they  are  reserved  to  sustain  the  rest, 
as  occasion  requires,  and  not  to  engage  but 
in  case  of  necessity. 

RESERVOIR,  a  place  where  water  is 
collected  and  reserved,  in  order  to  be  con- 
veyed to  distant  places  through  pipes,  or 
to  supply  a  fountain,  &c. 

RESIDENTIARY,  a  canon  or  other 
ecclesiastic  installed  into  the  privileges  and 
profits  of  residence. 

RESID'UAL  FIGURE,  in  geometry,  the 
figure  remaining  after  subtracting  a  lesser 
from  a  greater. 

RESID'UAL  ROOT,  in  algebra,  a  root 
composed  of  two  parts  or  members,  con- 
nected together  by  the  si«n  — . 

RESIDTJARY  LEGATEE',  in  law,  the 
legatee  to  whom  the  residue  of  a  personal 


estate  is  given  by  will,  after  deducting  all 
the  debts  and  specific  legacies. 

RESILIENCE,  the  act  of  leaping  or 
springing  back,  or  the  act  of  rebounding ; 
as,  the  retilienee  of  a  ball  or  of  sound. 

RES'IN,  or  ROSIN,  a  solid  inflammable 
substance  exuding  from  trees ;  as  the  com- 
mon resin,  or  turpentine,  from  the  pine ; 
mastich  from  the  pistacea;  sandarach  from 
the  thuya,  &c.  Pure  resins  are  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  the  impure  resins  are  not  so- 
luble. Resins  differ  from  gum*,  which  are 
vegetable  mucilage;  and  they  are  less 
sweet  and  odorous  than  balsams.  Almost 
all  resins  are  translucid,  not  often  colour- 
less, but  generally  brown.  When  heated, 
they  melt  more  or  less  easily  into  a  thick 
viscid  liquid,  and  concrete,  on  cooling,  into 
a  smooth  shining  mass.— — Reeinou*  elec- 
tricity, U  that  electricity  which  is  excited 
by  rubbing  bodies  of  the  resinous  kind,  and 
which  is  generally  negative.  Hence  the 
term  reeino-electric. 

RESISTANCE,  or  Resisting  Fobcb, 
any  power  which  acts  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  another,  or  which  prevents  the  ef- 
fect of  another  power;  as  the  reeittance  of 
a  ball  which  receives  the  force  of  another; 
the  re*i*tance  of  wood  to  a  cutting  instru- 
ment ;  that  of  air  to  the  motion  of  a  can- 
non-ball, or  of  water  to  the  motion  of  a 
ship.-^— We  use  the  term  retuting  medium, 
when  we  speak  of  a  substance  which  op- 
poses the  passage  of  a  body  through  it. 

RESOLUTION,  the  operation  or  process 
of  separating  the  parts  which  compose  a 
complex  idea  or  a  mixed  body. The  de- 
termination or  decision  of  a  legislative 
body ;  or  a  formal  proposition  offered  for 
legislative  determination.— In  mathema- 
tics, a  method  by  which  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  a  proposition  is  discovered.— —In 
chemistry,  the  reducing  a  body  to  its  com- 
ponent parts.— In  surgery,  the  dispersing 
of  tumours.— —Reeolution  of  force*,  in  me- 
chanics, the  dividing  any  force  or  motion 
into  several  others  in  other  directions,  but 
which  taken  together  shall  have  the  same 
effect  as  the  single  one. 

RESPIRATION,  a  most  important 
function  of  the  animal  body,  consisting  in 
the  alternate  inhalation  and  exhalation  of 
air,  by  which  the  lungs  and  chest  are  al- 
ternately dilated  and  contracted;  by  the 
effect  of  which  life  is  supported. 

RESPONDENT,  in  law,  one  that  an- 
swers  in  a  suit,  particularly  a  chancery  suit. 

In  the  schools,  one  who  maintains  a 

thesis  in  reply,  and  whose  province  is  to  re- 
fute objections  or  overthrow  arguments. 

RESPONSE,  an  answer;  but  more  par- 
ticularly used  to  denote  the  answer  of  the 
congregation  po  the  priest,  in  the  litany 
and  other  parts  of  divine  service.— -In  the 
Romish  church,  a  kind  of  anthem  sung 
after  the  morning  lesson. 

RESTO'RATIVE,  a  medicine  efficacious 
in  restoring  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the 
body,  or  in  recruiting  the  vital  powers. 

RESTORATION,  renewal;  revival;  re- 
establishment.  In  England,  the  return  of  j 
king  Charles  II.  in  1660,  is,  by  way  of  emi- 
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nence,  called  tie  Restoration;  and  the  39th 
of  May  is  kept  as  an  anniversary  festival,  in 
commemoration  of  the  re-establishment  of 
monarchy. 

RESULTANT,  in  mechanics,  a  force 
which  is  the  combined  effect  of  two  or  more 
forces,  acting  in  different  directions. 

RE8UTINATE,  in  botany,  reversed.  A 
retupinate  leaf  is  when  the  upper  surface 
becomes  the  lower,  or  the  contrary.  A  re- 
tupinate  corolla  is  when  the  upper  lip  faces 
the  ground,  and  the  lower  lip  the  sky. 

RESURRECTION,  a  term  implying 
either  the  return  to  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  or 
the  revival  of  the  dead  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment as  we  are  taught  to  believe  by  the 
scriptures. 

RESUSCITATION,  the  restoring  of 
persons  apparently  dead  to  life ;  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  restoring  of  those  who  appear 
to  be  dead  from  being  immersed  in  water  or 
from  hanging.  In  the  efforts  made  by  a 
drowning  person,  or  animal,  to  draw  in  air, 
the  water  rushes  into  the  mouth  and  throat, 
which  parts  immediately  contract  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  shut  up  the  passage  into  the 


lungs.  The  contracted  state  continues  as 
long  as  the  muscles  retain  the  principle  of 
life,  upon  which  the  power  of  muscular 
contraction  depends;  when  that  is  gone 
they  become  relaxed,  and  the  water  enters 
the  windpipe,  and  completely  fills  it.  As 
soon  as  the  body  is  taken  out  of  the  water, 
it  should  be  stripped  of  any  clothes  it  may 
have  on,  and  be  immediately  well  dried.  It 
should  then  be  wrapped  in  dry,  warm 
blankets,  or  in  the  spare  clothes  taken  from 
some  of  the  by-standers,  and  be  removed  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  the  nearest  house, 
in  which  a  fire  is  ready  or  can  be  made. 
"Whatever  mode  of  conveyance  be  adopted, 
particular  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
head  be  neither  suffered  to  hang  backwards, 
nor  to  bend  down  with  the  chin  upon  the 
breast.  When  arrived  at  the  house,  the 
body  should  be  laid  on  a  mattress,  or  a 
double  blanket,  spread  upon  a  low  table,  or 
upon  a  door  supported  by  stools,  the  head 
and  chest  being  elevated  by  pillows.— It  is 
presumed  that  Toy  this  time  medical  assis- 
tance may  have  been  procured,  and  that  the 
proper  means,  which  vary  according  to  the 
case,  will  be  used. 

RETICENCE,  or  RETICENCY,  in  rhe- 
toric, a  figure  by  which  a  person  really 
speaks  of  a  thing,  while  he  makes  a  show  as 
if  he  would  say  nothing  on  the  subject. 

RETICULATE,  in  botany,  having  dis- 
tinct veins  crossing  like  net-work;  as,  a  re- 
ficulatepetal  or  corolla. 

RETTFORM,  composed  of  crossing  lines 
and  interstices,  like  a  net;  as,  the  retiform 
coat  of  the  eye. 

RETAINER,  in  law,  a  servant  who  does 
not  reside  in  the  house  of  his  master,  but 
only  attends  upon  special  occasions. 

RETAINING  FEE,  a  fee  given  to  a 
counsel,  in  order  to  engage  him  and  pre- 
vent his  pleading  on  the  contrary  side. 

RE'TE  MUCO'SUM,  in  anatomy,  a  mu- 
cous membrane  between  the  epidermis  and 
the  cutis,  which  is  one  part  of  the  integu- 


ment of  the  skin,  and  the  principal  seat  of 
colour  in  the  human  species. 

RETINA,  in  anatomy,  the  expansion  of 
the  optic  nerve  on  the  internal  surface  of 
the  eye,  where  the  sense  of  vision  is  first  re- 
ceived, and  of  which  it  is  the  true  organ. 

RETINITE,  in  mineralogy,  stone  of  fusi- 
ble pitch,  of  a  resinous  appearance  and  of 
various  colours,  rarely  homogeneous,  and 
often  containing  crystals  of  feldspar  and 
scales  of  mica.  It  is  called  also  retina*- 
pkalt. 

RETIRA'DE,  in  fortification,  a  kind  of 
retrenchment  in  the  body  of  a  bastion  or 
other  work,  which  is  to  be  disputed  inch  by 
inch,  after  the  defences  are  dismantled. 

RETORT,  a  chemical  vessel  used  in  dis- 
tillation. Any  substance  intended  to  be 
acted  upon  by  great  heat  being  put  into  it, 
is  exposed  in  it  over  a  lamp,  or  other  fire, 
and  on  being  volatilized,  passes  through  the 
end  into  any  other  vessel  adapted  to  re- 
ceive it. 

RETRAXIT,  in  law,  the  withdrawing  or 
open  renunciation  of  a  suit  in  court,  by 
which  the  plaintiff  loses  his  action.  A  re- 
traxit is  a  bar  to  any  future  action,  which 
a  noneuit  is  not. 

RETRENCHMENT,  in  the  art  of  war, 
any  kind  of  work  raised  to  cover  a  post  and 
fortify  it  against  the  enemy,  such  as  fas- 
cines loaded  with  earth,  gabions,  sand- 
bags, Ac. 

RETRO,  a  prefix  to  many  words,  as  in  re- 
trocession, retrogradation,  &c.;  implying  a 
going  backward. 

RETROCESSION  OP  THE  EQ'UI- 
NOXES,  in  astronomy,  the  going  back- 
wards of  the  equinoctial  points  of  the  signs 
Aries  and  Taurus. 

RETROFLEX,  in  botany,  bent  in  diffe- 
rent directions,  usually  in  a  distorted  man- 
ner ;  as,  a  retrofiex  branch. 

RETROFRACT,  or  RETROFRACT- 
ED,  in  botany,  bent  back  towards  its  inser- 
tion, as  if  it  were  broken}  as  a  retro/met 
peduncle. 

RETURN',  in  law,  a  certificate  from  she- 
riffs and  bailiffs  of  what  is  done  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  writ. Return  day*,  certain 

days  in  term  time  for  the  return  of  writs. 

In  military  and  naval  affairs,  an  official 

account,  report,  or  statement  rendered  to 
the  commander ;  as,  the  reran*  of  men  fit 
for  duty ;  or  the  return  of  provisions,  am- 
munition, &c. Return*,  in  commerce, 

that  which  is  returned,  whether  in  goods 
or  specie,  for  merchandise  sent  abroad. 
Also,  the  return  of  money  laid  out  in  the 
way  of  trade ;  as,  "  small  profits  bring  quick 
returns."—— Return*  of  a  mine,  in  fortifica- 
tion, the  windings  and  turnings  of  a  gallery 
leading  to  a  mine.— — Return*,  in  military 
affairs,  statements  given  in  by  the  officers  of 
regiments,  companies,  &c.  of  the  number, 
condition,  &c.  of  their  men,  horses,  &c. 

RETROGRADATION,  in  astronomy,  an 
apparent  motion  of  the  planets  by  which 
they  seem  to  go  backwards  in  the  ecliptic, 
and  to  move  contrary  to  the  order  and  suc- 
cession of  the  signs. 
REUS'8ITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  salt  found 
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in  the  fonn  of  a  mealy  efflorescence,  or 
crystalized  in  flat  six-sided  prisms,  and  in 
acicular  crystals. 

REVE'ILLE,  in  military  affairs,  the  beat 
of  drum  about  break  of  day,  to  give  notice 
thr* :*  5*i  t:Tn~  ^t  th**  ""^ip"*  t«  t?«^  nnd 
for  the  Frmintls  10  P.rlmnr  challenging. 

nr.vLNVTlON,  the  net  of  ten  or 

making  ft  tiling  public  Him  wis  htfctfe  un- 
known. It  ia  ntan  oacd  for  the  ttMOTSfies 
ma^l'-  BJ  God  to  his  prophets,  mul  by  them 
to  tin-  vvurlrt;  ami  more  jmrrii^iliirly  for  the 
bo.^*  ot  the  Old  and  NawTrttmnfiU-  The 
priTjcipnl  N-*t*  at  tho  truth  of  any  refla- 
tion nrr,  it*  being1  worthy  ufGnd,  ftnd  r>>n- 
sisti-nt  with  bts  Snowa  attributes  \  anil  in 
its  hnvinir  a  lendi-neT  la  reflne,  pnrify,  und 
exwl  lb  a"  mind  of  Iflnn  to  elq  imitation  of 
thi      I    ■  1 1  in  hi  a  moral  pcil'iic  t  iona. 

EEVElATlON^  So*jr  or.    [St*  Aro- 

CAtTPtttO 

EMV'ENTJK,  in  a  gem-nil  sense,  ia  KB 
annual  or  continual  income,  or  the  yearly 
profit  that  accrues  to  a  man  from  liia  lands 
orprhwMj»imw  ;  but  in  modern  usage,  rermue 
is  generally  applied  rn  the  annual  prddoc* 
of  taxrs,  excite,  customs,  smite*  Ac.  which 
a  uuUuu  or  statu  collects  or  receives  into 

the  treasury  for  public  use. The  royal 

revenue  is  that  which  the  British  constitu- 
tion has  vested  in  the  sovereign,  to  support 
the  regal  dignity  and  power.  This  is  either 
ordinary  or  extraordinary.  There  was  a 
period  when  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the 
'  crown  was  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  government,  without  recurrence  to  taxes ; 
but  much  of  this  is,  at  the  present  day,  in 
the  hands  of  lords  of  manors  and  other 
subjects,  to  whom  it  has  been  granted  from 
time  to  time  by  the  kings  of  England. 
From  this  cause,  the  crown  has  become 
almost  dependent  on  the  people  for  its  ordi- 
nary support  and  subsistence ;  and  though 
at  first  sight  it  might  seem  desirable  that 
now,  as  neretofore,  the  executive  power 
were  in  possession  of  an  hereditary  estate 
and  hereditary  claims,  adequate  to  the  bur- 
dens of  the  community,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  imposts,  yet  the  least  reflection 
convinces  us  that  the  security  of  political 
liberty  consists  in  the  reverse  The  ordi- 
nary revenue  of  the  crown  is  now,  as  above 
remarked,  but  trifling:  the  extraordinary, 
whieh  includes  the  whole  amount  of  the 
taxes  yearly  voted  by  parliament,  is  that 
which  is  applied  to  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, and  out  of  which  the  civil  liet,  or  more 
immediate  revenue  of  the  crown,  is  granted. 
Out  of  the  civil  list,  are  paid  the  salaries  of 
the  ministers,  judges,  Ac. ;  and  only  a  com- 
paratively small  part  really  belongs  to  the 
personal  expenditure  of  the  sovereign. 

REVERIE,  a  loose  or  irregular  train  of 
thoughts,  occurring  in  musing  or  medita- 
tion; or  any  wild,  extravagant  conceit  of 
the  fancy  or  imagination. 

REVER'SION,  in  law,  is  when  the  pos- 
session of  an  estate  which  was  parted  with 
for  a  time  returns  to  the  donor  or  his  heirs. 
Also  the  right  which  a  person  has  to  any 
inheritance,  or  place  of  profit,  after  the  de- 
cease of  another. 


REVETTfENT,  in  fortification,  a  strong 
wall  on  the  outside  of  a  rampart,  intended 
to  support  the  earth. 

REVIEW,'  in  military  tactics,  the  dis- 
play of  a  body  of  troops,  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  the  state  of  their  appearance  and 
discipline  before  some  superior  officer  or 
illustrious  personage. ?Review,  in.  litera- 
ture, a  critical  examination  of  a  new  publi- 
cation. Also  a  periodical  publication  con- 
taining critical  examinations  and  analyses 
of  new  works.  The  person  who  performs 
this  duty  is  called  the  reviewer.— — Review 
(bill  of),  in  chancery,  a  bill  where  a  cause  has 
been  heard,  but  some  errors  in  law  appear- 
ing, or  some  new  matter  being  discovered 
after  the  decree  was  made,  this  bill  is  given 
for  a  fresh  examination  into  the  merits  of 
the  cause. 

REVI'SE,  a  second  proof-sheet  of  a  work, 
for  the  revisal  or  re-examination  of  the 

errors  corrected. The  act  of  revising  a 

book  or  writing  for  publication,  is  termed  a 


REVIVOR,  in  law,  the  reviving  of  a  suit 
whieh  is  abated  by  the  death  of  any  of  the 
parties.    This  is  done  by  a  bill  of  reviver. 

REVOKE,  to  reverse  or  repeal.  A  law, 
decree,  or  sentence  is  revoked  by  the  same 
authority  which  enacted  or  passed  it.  A 
devise  may  be  revoked  by  the  devisor,  a  use 
by  the  grantor,  and  a  will  by  the  testator. 

A  law  may  cease  to  operate  without  an 

express  revocation.—— To  revoke  at  cards  is 
to  renounce. 

REV'OLUTE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
rolled  back  or  downwards ;  as,  reeoiute  fo- 
liations or  leafing,  when  the  sides  of  the 
leaves  in  the  bud  are  rolled  spirally  back 
or  towards  the  lower  surface. 

REVOLUTION,  in  politics,  a  material 
or  entire  change  in  the  constitution  of  go- 
vernment. Thus  the  revolution  in  England, 
in  1688,  was  produced  by  the  abdication  of 
king  James  II.  the  establishment  of  the 
house  of  Orange  upon  the  throne,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  constitution  to  its  primi- 
tive state.  In  like  manner,  though  with, 
very  different  consequences,  the  revolution 
in  Frauce  effected  a  change  of  constitution : 
but  at  the  bare  mention  of  that  dreadful 
era,. when  insatiate  anarchy  grew  frantie 
with  its  own  excesses,  the  mind  recoils  with, 
horror,  and  we  are  glad  to  throw  over  it  the 
mantle  of  oblivion. Revolution,  in  phy- 
sics, the  circular  motion  of  a  body  on  its 
axis;  as,  the  revolution  of  a  wheel,  Ac.-— 
Revolution,  in  astronomy,  the  motion  of  any 
heavenly  body  in  a  circular  line  until  it  re- 
turns to  the  same  point  again. 

REX  SACRtf  RUM,  among  the  Romans, 
was  a  person  appointed  to  preside  in  certain 
sacred  duties.  He  generally  performed  such 
office  as  the  kings  of  Rome  bad  reserved  to 
themselves  before  the  abolition  of  their 
power.  He  was  chosen  by  the  augur*  and 
pontifieee,  at  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
monwealth, that  the  name  of  king  might 
not  be  wholly  extinct ;  and  in  order  that  his 

Sower  might  never  be  dangerous  to  civil 
berty,  he  was  not  permitted  to  have  the 
least  share  in  civil  affairs. 
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RHAFSODI,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given 
to  such  poets  as  recited  or  sung  their  own 
works,  in  detached  pieces,  from  town  to 
town.  Hence  the  term  rkaptodU*  was  par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  works  of  Homer, 

which  were  so  rehearsed. In   modern 

usage,  a  collection  of  passages,  composing 
a  new  piece,  but  without  necessary  depend- 
ence  or  natural  connection,  is  called  a 
rhaptody. 

RHENISH,  pertaining  to  the  river  Rhine, 
or  to  Rheims  in  France ;  as,  Rhenieh  wine. 

RHETIAN,  pertaining  to  the  ancient 
Rhcti,  or  to  Rbsetia,  then*  country,  as  the 
Rhetian  Alps,  now  the  country  of  Tyrol  and 
the  Grisons. 

RHETORIC,  the  art  of  speaking  with 
propriety,  elegance,  and  force;  or,  as  lord 
Bacon  defines  it,  the  art  of  applying  and 
addressing  the  dictates  of  reason  to  the 
fancy,  and  of  recommending  them  there 
so  as  to  affect  the  will  and  desires.  Rhe- 
toric and  oratory  differ  from  each  other  as 
the  theory  from  the  practice ;  the  rhetori- 
cian being  the  one  who  describes  the  rules 
of  eloquence,  and  the  orator  he  who  uses 
them  to  advantage.  The  parts  of  rhetoric 
are,  invention,  disposition,  and  elocution. 
The  forms  of  speech  by  which  propriety 
and  elegance  are  produced,  are  denomi- 
nated tropea  and  fig urea.  The  general  man- 
ner in  which  the  orator  employs  his  words 
for  the  formation  of  his  speech  is  called 
atyle,  which  is  variously  distinguished.  Rhe- 
toric divides  an  oration  or  speech  into  five 
parts:  the  exordium,  narration,  confirma- 
tion, refutation,  and  peroration.  The  exor- 
dium is  the  part  in  which  the  speaker  pre- 
pares the  minds  of  the  auditors  for  what  he 
is  about  to  advance.  It  ought  to  be  ex- 
pressed with  considerable  care  and  perspi- 
cuity, and  the  matter  and  manner  should 
be  to  the  purpose,  brief,  and  modest.  The 
narration  is  the  recital  of  facts  or  events ; 
and  should  have  the  qualities  of  clearness, 
probability,  brevity,  and  consistency.  The 
confirmation  establishes  the  proofs  of  a  dis- 
course, and  arranges  them  in  the  manner 
best  adapted  to  enforce  conviction.  The 
refutation,  or  anticipation,  furnishes  argu- 
ments to  answer  the  assertions  that  may 
be  opposed  to  the  narration.  The  perora- 
tion, or  conclusion,  should  recapitulate  the 
whole  with  condensed  force  and  energy. 

RHEUM,  in  medicine,  an  inflammatory 
action  of  the  mucous  glands,  attended  with 
increased  discharge  and  an  altered  state  of 

their  excreted  fluids. Rheum,  in  botany, 

a  genus  of  plants,  class  9  Enneandria,  or- 
der S  Triovnia. 

RHEUMATISM,  in  medicine,  a  painful 
disease  affecting  the  muscles  and  joints  of 
the  body,  chiefly  the  larger  joints,  as  the 
hips,  knees,  shoulders,  &c.  It  may  arise  at 
au  times  of  the  year,  when  there  are  fre- 
quent vicissitudes  of  the  weather  from  heat 
to  cold,  but  the  spring  and  autumn  are  the 
seasons  in  which  it  is  most  prevalent. 

RHINO"CER08,  in  xoology,  a  quadru- 
ped of  the  order  Form.  This  animal  is  only 
exceeded  in  sixe  by  the  elephant :  its  nose 
is  armed  with  a  horny  substance,  project- 


ing, in  the  full  grown  animal,  from  two  to 
three  feet,  and  is  a  weapon  of  defence  which 
secures  him  from  almost  every  attack.  Even 
the  tiger,  with  all  his  ferocity,  is  but  rarely 
daring  enough  to  assail  him.  The  skin  of 
the  rhinoceros  is  in  some  parts  so  thick  that 
it  is  scarcely  penetrable  by  the  sharpest 
sabre  or  even  a  musket-ball.  He  is  not 
ferocious  unless  provoked:  runs  with  great 
swiftness,  and  rushes  through  brakes  and 
woods  with  an  energy  to  which  everything 
yields.  The  rhinoceros  delights  in  retired 
places  near  lakes  and  streams,  and  appears 
to  derive  one  of  "his  greatest  satisfactions 
from  rolling  in  the  mud. 

RHINCrCEROS-BIRD,  in  ornithology, 
a  bird  of  the  gtnuuJtuceroa,  having  a  crook- 
ed horn  on  the  forehead,  joined  to  the  up- 
per mandible. 

RHODIUM,  in  mineralogy,  a  metal  dis- 
covered among  the  grains  of  crude  platina 
by  Dr.  'WoUaston.  When  pure  it  is  brittle, 
and  requires  a  much  higher  temperature  for 
its  fusion  than  any  other  metal,  unless  it 
be  Iridium.  It  readily  alloys  with  every 
other  metal,  except  mercury,  and  is  insolu- 
ble in  all  acids. 

RHODODENDRON,  in  botany,  the 
dwarf  rose-bay;  an  evergreen  shrub  with 
large  handsome  flowers  of  a  pink  or  rose 
colour.— A  genus  of  plants,  class  10  De- 
eandria,  order  1  Monogynia,  The  species 
are  shrubs. 

RHODONITE,  a  mineral  of  a  reddish 
hue  and  splintery  fracture,  occurring  com- 
pact or  fibrous  in  parts  of  Germany. 

RHOETIZITE,  a  mineral  of  a  white  co- 
lour, occurring  in  masses  or  in  radiated 
concretions. 

RHOM'BO,  or  RHOM3US,  in  ichthyo- 
logy, a  species  of  pleuronectea,  with  the  eyes 
on  the  left  side :  it  is  a  moderately  large 
fish,  but  is  not  so  thick  and  fleshy  as  the 
turbot. 

RHOMBOID,  in  geometry,  a  quadrila- 
teral figure  whose  opposite  sides  and  angles 
are  equal,  but  which  is  neither  equilateral 
nor  equiangular.— —In  anatomy,  the  rhom- 
boid mutele  is  a  thin,  broad,  and  obliquely 
square  fleshy  muscle,  situated  between  the 
basis  of  the  scapula  and  the  spina  dorsi. 

RHOMB-8PAR,  a  mineral  of  a  grayish 
white,  and  crystalued  in  rhomboids,  occur- 
ring  massive,  and  imbedded  in  chlorite  slate, 
limestone,  Ac  It  consists  chiefly  of  car- 
bonates of  lime  and  magnesia. 

RHOM'BUS,  or  RHOMB,  in  geometry, 
an  oblique-angled  parallelogram,  or  a  qua- 
drilateral figure  whose  sides  are  equal  and 
parallel,  but  the  angles  unequal,  two  of  the 
opposite  ones  being  obtuse,  and  two  acute. 
It  consists  of  two  equal  and  right  cones 
united  at  the  base. 

RHU'BARB,  a  valuable  medicinal  root 
growing  in  China,  Turkey,  and  Russian 
Tartary,  of  which  that  from  Turkey  is  the 
most  esteemed.  It  is  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Rheum,  of  several  species ;  as,  theraphontic, 
or  common  rhubarb  ;  the  palmated  or  true 
Chinese  rhubarb ;  the  compact  or  Tartarian ; 
the  undulated,  or  waved-leaf  Chinese  rhu- 
barb ;  and  the  ribes,  or  currant  rhubarb  of 
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Mount  Libanus.  There  is  alio  a  spedes  of 
rhubarb  cultirated  in  English  gardens, 
which  makes  agreeable  spring  tarts,  and  is 
considered  very  wholesome. 

RHUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
5  Pentandria,  order  8  Tiigynia.  The  species 
are  trees  and  shrubs ;  as  the  different  kinds 
of  Buraach. 

RHYME,  in  versification,  the  correspond- 
ence of  sound  between  the  last  syllable  or 
syllables  of  one  verse,  and  the  last  syllable 
or  syllables  of  averse  succeeding;  immedi- 
ately, or  at  no  great  distance.  -To  consti- 
tute this  correspondence  in  single  words  or 
in  syllables,  it  is  necessary  that  the  vowel 
and  the /Ml  articulations  or  consonants, 
should  be  the  same,  or  have  nearly  the  same 
sound.  The  initial  consonants  may  be  dif- 
ferent, as  in  hope  and  rapt,  live  and  five,  Ac 

RHYMOPCBIA,  in  ancient  music,  that 
part  of  the  science  which  prescribed  the 
laws  of  rhyme,  or  what  appertained  to  the 
rhythmic  art. 

RHYTHM,  or  RHYTH'MUS,  in  music, 
the  measured  division  of  time,  or  the  pro- 

Krtion  which  the  parts  of  the  movement 
ve  to  each  other.  In  poetry,  it  is  the  re- 
lative duration  of  the  moments  employed 
in  pronouncing  the  syllables  of  averse ;  and 
in  music,  the  relative  duration  of  the  sounds 
that  enter  into  the  composition  of  an  air. 
The  poetical  rhythm  requires  a  succession 
of  motions  of  regular  duration,  which,  va- 
riously interrupted,  must  yet  be  obvious,  and 
combined  according  to  the  rules  of  beauty 
and  grace,  so  as  to  form  a  harmonious 
whole. 

RI'AL,  a  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  ten 
shillings  sterling,  formerly  current  in  Bri- 
tain. 

RIB,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  frame  of  the  thorax.  In  the 
human  body  there  are  twelve  ribs  on  each 
side,  proceeding  from  the  spine  to  the  ster- 
num, or  towards  it,  and  serving  to  inclose 
and  protect  the  heart  and  longs. In  na- 
val architecture,  a  piece  of  timber  which 
forms  ct  strengthens  the  side  of  a  ship.-— 
In  botany,  the  continuation  of  the  petiole 
along  the  middle  of  a  leaf,  and  from  which 
the  veins  branch  out. 

RIB'BON,  a  narrow  web  of  silk,  worn 
either  as  a  badge  or  as  an  ornamental  part 
of  dress.  Ribbon-weaving  is  an  important 
branch  of  manufacture,  giving  employment 
to  numerous  hands,  and  displaying  much 
taste  and  skill. Ribbon,  in  naval  archi- 
tecture, a  long  narrow  flexible  piece  of  tim- 
ber, nailed  upon  the  outside  of  the  ribs,  from 
the  stem  to  the  sternpost,  so  as  to  encom- 
pass the  ship  lengthwise. 

RICE,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Oryta,  the  seed  of  which  is  used  as  corn. 
The  calyx  is  a  bivalvnlar  uniflorous  glume ; 
the  corolla  bivalvular,  nearly  equal,  and  ad- 
hering to  the  seed,  k  is  cultivated  in  Italy, 
Greece,  and  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia. 
It  loves  a  watery  soil,  and  to  whatever  height 
the  water  rises,  wherever  it  is  planted,  the 
growth  of  the  rice  keeps  pace  with  it,  the 
summit  always  appearing  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.    In  this  necessary  property, 


i  parapet  to  shelter 


rice  resembles  many  other  aquatic  plants. 
All  rice,  however,  is  not  the  produce  of  a 
watery  soil ;  for  the  upland  nee,  which  is 
the  best,  will  not  thrive  there.    This  grain 
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HI  1>E,  a  lerm  madi?  use  wf  in  *  raxnty  of 
aeu-ea  with  refcrunce  to  a  skip's  paiuum 
or  motion. 

RIOEATJ',  in  fortification,  arising  ground 
commanding  a  plain :  also  a  trench  covered 
with  earth  in  form  of  a 
soldiers. 

RIDER,  or  RI'DER-ROLL,  in  law,  a 
schedule,  or  small  piece  of  parchment,  often 
added  to  some  part  of  a  record  or  act  of  par- 
liament. 

RI'DING  [corrupted,  according  to  Black, 
stone,  from  trithing,  third},  one  of  the  three 
jurisdictions  into  which  the  county  of  York 
is  divided,  anciently  under  the  government 
of  a  reeve. 

RIPACIMEN'TO,  an  Italian  word,  of 
late  often  used  in  English,  to  denote  a  re- 
making or  furbishing  up  anew.  Its  most 
usual  application  is  to  the  process  of  recast- 
ing literary  works,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  a 
somewhat  different  purpose  or  to  a  changed 
state  of  circumstances. 

RTF  LB,  a  gun  having  several   spiral 

S Doves  or  channels  cut  in  the  barrel.  Eng- 
h  rifles  are  generally  charged  at  the  breech, 
the  piece  being  for  this  purpose  made  larger 
there  than  in  any  other  part.  The  powder 
and  bullet  are  put  in  through  the  side  of 
the  barrel  by  an  opening,  which,  when  the 
piece  is  loaded,  is  filled,  up  with  a  screw. 
By  this  meant,  when  the  piece  is  fired,  the 
bullet  is  forced  through  the  grooves,  and 
acquires  a  continuous  spiral  motion  as  well 
as  its  progressive  one. 

RIFLEMEN,  soldiers  armed  with  rifles, 
and  employed  as  marksmen  to  fire  behind 
hedges,  Ac. 

RIG'GING,  the  ropes  belonging  to  a 
ship,  by  which  the  masts  are  sustained  and 
ascended,  and  the  sails  managed.  The  rig* 
ping  is  of  two  kinds,  standing  rigging;  as 
the  shrouds  and  stays,  and-nmafajr  rigging, 
sueh  as  braces,  sheets,  halliards,  fee.  The 
names  and  uses  of  the  several  ropes,  and 
the  dexterous  management  of  them,  consti- 
tute an  able  saHor. 

RING-BONE,  in  farriery,  a  callus  grow- 
ing in  the  hollow  circle  of  the  little  pastern 
of  a  horse,  just  above  the  coronet. 

RING'DOVE,  in  ornithology,  the  Cbmssta 
palumbus,  the  largest  of  the  European  spe- 
cies of  pigeons. 
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RIN'GENT,  in  botany,  an  epithet  applied 
» an  irregular  monopetalous  corolla,  whose 
border  is  usually  divided  into  two  parts,  call- 


ed the  upper  and  lower  lip 

RING  LEADER,  the  chief  or  leader  of 
any  association  of  men  engaged  in  an  ille- 
gal enterprise,  as  rioters,  mutineers,  &c. 

RI'OT,  in  a  general  sense,  means  a  tumult- 
uous assembling  of  twelve  persons  or  more, 
and  not  dispersing  upon  proclamation.— 
Riot  Act,  an  act  of  parliament  prohibiting 
riotous  or  tumultuous  assemblies,  which 
being  read  by  a  magistrate  or  peace  officer 
to  the  mob,  obliges  all  persons  to  disperse 
within  an  hour,  on  pain  of  being  appre- 
hended as  rioters. 

RITE,  a  formal  act  of  religion  or  other 
solemn  duty ;  the  manner  of  performing  di- 
vine service  as  established  by  law  or  custom. 

RITORNEL'LO  [Italian),  in  music,  a 
passage  which  is  played  whilst  the  princi- 
pal voice  pauses:  it  often  signifies  the  in- 
troduction to  an  air  or  any  musical  piece. 
This  ritornello  is  often  repeated  after  the 
singing  voice  has  concluded;  hence  the 
name. 

RITUAL,  a  book  containing  the  rites,  or 
directing  the  order  and  manner  to  be  ob- 
served in  celebrating  religious  ceremonies, 
and  performing  divine  service  in  the  church. 

RIVERS,  large  streams  of  water  flowing 
through  channels  or  low  parts  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  pursuing  their  course 
towards  the  sea.  T"hey  produce  a  variety 
of  phenomena  and  service  to  the  inhabitants 
of  their  banks,  though  often  destruction 
from  overflowing  them,  owing  to  inattention 
in  not  rendering  their  courses  or  outlets 
proportionate  to  their  occasional  increase. 
The  largest  rivers  in  the  world  are  the 
Amazon  an,d  La  Plata,  in  South  America ;  the 
Mississipi,  Missouri,  and  St.  Lawrence,  in 
North  America;  theKianKiou,  the  Hoanho, 
the  Lena,  (he  Ganges,  the  Indus,  and  the 
Euphrates,  in  Asia ;  the  Nile  in  Africa ;  and 
the  Volga,  the  Danube,  and  the  Rhine,  in 
Europe.  Many  of  the  largest  rivers  mingle 
with  the  sea  by  means  of  a  single  outlet, 
while  others  before  their  termination  divide 
into  several  branches.  This  circumstance 
will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  of 
the  country  through  which  a  river  runs ; 
but  it  also  frequently  results  from  the  velo- 
city of  the  stream  being  so  much  diminished 
in  its  latter  stage,  that  even  a  slight  obsta- 
cle in  the  ground  has  power  to  change  its 
course,  and  a  number  of  channels  are  thus 

produced. In  a  very  interesting  work, 

entitled  "  The  Thames  and  its  Tributaries, 
by  C.  Mackay,"  is  the  following  spirited 
exordium — "  Rivers  have  everywhere  been 
the  objects  of  love  and  adoration.  A  sect 
of  the  ancient  Persians  reverenced  them  so 
highly,  that  they  deemed  it  sacrilege  to  pol- 
lute them.  For  countless  ages  the  dwellers 
by  the  Ganges  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  god, 
and  have  deemed  it  the  summit  of  human 
felicity  to  be  permitted  to  expire  upon  its 
banks.  The  Egyptian  still  esteems  the 
Nile  above  all  earthly  blessings;  and  the 
Abyssinian  worshipa  it  as  a  divinity.  Super- 
stition has  peopled  these  and  a  thousand 


other  stream*  with  a  variety  of  beings,  or 
personified  them  in  human  shapes,  the  bet- 
ter to  pay  them  homage.  Rivers  all  over 
the  world  are  rich  in  remembrances.  To 
them  are  attached  all  the  poetry  and  ro- 
mance of  a  nation.  Popular  superstition 
clings  around  them,  and  every  mile  of  their 
course  te  celebrated  for  some  incident, — is 
the  scene  of  a  desperate  adventure,  a  mourn- 
ful legend,  or  an  old  song.  "What  a  swarm 
of  pleasant  thoughts  rise  upon  the  memory 
at  the  sole  mention  of  the  Rhine! — what  a 
host  of  recollections  are  recalled  by  the 
names  of  the  Danube,  the  Rhone,  the 
Garonne,  the  Meusc,  the  Seine,  the  Loire, 
the  Tagus,  the  Guadalquivir  ! — even  the 
low-banked  and  unpicturesque  Elbe  and 
Scheldt  are  dear  as  household  things  to  the 
neighbouring  people.  Their  praises  are  sung 
in  a  hundred  different  idioms ;  and  the  fair 
maidens  who  have  dwelt  upon  their  banks, 
and  become  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  their 
cruelty,  or  their  woe,  have  had  their  names 
mingled  with  that  of  the  river  in  the  indis- 
soluble bonds  of  national  song.  To  the  man 
who  has  a  catholic  faith  in  poetry,  every 
river  in  Scotland  may  be  said  to  be  holy 
water.  Liddell,  and  Tweed,  and  Dee, — 
Tiviot,  and  Tay,  and  Forth,  and  doleful  Tar- 
row,  sanctified  by  a  hundred  songs.  Poetry 
and  romance  have  thrown  a  charm  around 
them,  and  tourists  from  every  land  are 
familiar  with  their  history.  Great  writers 
have  thought  it  a  labour  of  love  to  collect 
into  one  focus  all  the  scattered  memoranda 
and  fleeting  scraps  of  ballads  relating  to 
them,  until  those  insignificant  streams  have 
become  richer  than  any  of  our  isle  in  recol- 
lections which  shall  never  fade." 

RIX-DOL'LAR,  a  silver  coin  in  Germany, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden,  worth  from  three 
to  four  shillings  sterling.  In  some  parts 
its  value  is  the  same  as  the  American  dollar, 
or  4«.  6<f. 

ROACH,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of  the 
genus  Cyprinua  or  carp  kind. 

ROAD,  a  highway,  or  a  way  prepared  for 
travellers ;  it  is  either  a  carriage  road,  where 
carriages  may  pass,  or  a  foot  road  or  path 
for  passengers. Military  roads  were  for- 
merly constructed  by  the  Romans  for  the 
passage  of  their  armies,  of  which  there  are 
still  vestiges  in  England.  Roads  are  now 
principally  made  by  stones  broken  up  into 
small  pieces  and  bound  together  with  the 
earth,  which  is  called  macadamizing,  from 
the  name  of  the  person  with  whom  the  plan 
originated.  The  formation  of  good  roads 
gives  the  greatest  facility  to  commerce,  and 
contributes  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the 
progress  of  civilization ;  for  it  is  well  known, 
that  wherever  the  means  of  internal  com- 
munication are  deficient  in  a  country,  the 
people  are  less  polished,  and  generally  ill 
supplied  with  many  of  the  necessaries,  as 
well  as  the  luxuries  of  life. The  follow- 
ing is  a  most  discouraging,  but,  we  fear,  too 
true  an  account  of  the  state  of  our  turn- 
pike-roads, financially  considered:—"  At 
the  present  time  (1840)  there  are  22,000 
miles  of  turnpike  roads  in  England  and 
Wales ;  upon  which  there  are  mortgages  to 
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the  amount  of  8,365,2671.,  being  an  increase 
of  1,040,4641.  in  the  last  nine  years  !  The 
annual  receipts  are  under  1,500,0001. ;  the 
expense  of  repairs,  362.  per  mile  per  annum; 
of  improvements,  9J.  per  mile ;  and  of  sur- 
veyors' salaries  and  other  charges,  61.  per 
mile."— -"We  can  well  remember  the  time 
when  a  "turnpike  bond"  was  considered 
a  most  eligible  security  for  our  spare  cash ; 
but  in  this  railroad  age,  we  suppose  the 
turnpike  trusts  will  not  be  much  longer 
trusted,  and  travellers  whose  faith  in  high* 
pressure  engines  is  not  all-sufficient,  or  who 
may  have  occasion  to  deviate  from  the  direct 
line,  must  soon  be  content  to  pick  their  way 
through  the  mire,  as  their  ancestors  did 
before  them,  when  turnpike-gates  were  just 
coming  into  fashion,  and  the  power  of  steam 
was  altogether  unknown. 

ROAD,  or  ROADSTEAD,  a  place  fit  for 
anchorage  at  some  distance  from  the  shore. 

ROA8TTNG,  in  metallurgy,  the  separa- 
tion of  volatile  bodies  from  those  which 
are  more  fixed,  by  the  combined  action  of 
air  and  fire ;  and  is  generally  the  first  pro- 
cess in  the  separation  of  metals  from  their 
ores:  it  differs  from  sublimation  only  in 
this,  that  in  this  operation  the  volatile  parts 
are  dissipated,  when  resolved  into  vapours: 
whereas  in  that,  they  are  preserved. 

ROBINTA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  17  Diadelphia,  order  4  Decandria.  The 
species  are  shrubs,  as  the  rose-acacia,  &c. 

ROCAMBOLE,  in  botany,  the  J  Ilium 
tcorodopraaum,  a  sort  of  wild  garlic,  growing 
naturally  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  It  has 
a  heart-shaped  root  at  the  side  of  the  stalk. 

RO'CHELLE  SALT,  in  chemistry,  the 
popular  name  by  which  the  tartrate  of 
potash  and  soda  is  known. 

ROCH'ET,  a  surplice ;  the  white  upper 
garment  of  a  priest  worn  while  officiating. 

ROCK,  a  stony  mass,  forming  a  portion 
of  the  substance  of  our  globe :  rocks  are  in 
general  disposed  in  mountainous  ranges, 
though  in  some  few  instances  they  are 
found  existing  in  immensely  large  separate 
masses.  Granite  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
primary  rocks.  It  consists  of  grains  of  fel- 
spar, quartz  and  mica  intimately  aggregated 
together.  The  highest  mountains  m  Britain 
are  composed  of  granite  and  its  associ- 
ates ;  but  these  are  merely  trifling  protube- 
rances on  the  earth's  face,  when  compared 
with  the  exceeding  heights  of  the  Alpine 
chain,  or  the  yet  more  elevated  mountains 
of  South  America,  and  of  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent, which  consist  of  the  same  materials. 
Some  of  the  varieties  of  granite  are  ex- 
tremely permanent  even  in  mountain 
masses,  and  seem  almost  imperishable, 
when  considered  in  respect  to  their  uses  in 
the  arts.  In  England  and  "Wales,  granite 
and  granitic  rocks  occur  in  Cornwall,  De- 
vonshire, North  Wales,  Anglesea,  the  Mal- 
vern Hills,  in  Leicestershire,  Cumberland, 
and  Westmoreland.  [See  Geology.] 

ROCK'-BASIN,  a  cavity  or  artificial 
basin  cut  in  a  rock  for  the  purpose,  as  is 
supposed,  of  collecting  the  dew  or  rain  for 
ablutions  and  purifications  prescribed  by 
the  Druidical  religion. 


ROCK-BUTTER,  in  chemistry,  a  sub- 
sulphite  of  alumine,  oozing  from  aluminous 
rocks. 

ROCK-CRYSTAL,  in  mineralogy,  the 
most  perfect  variety  of  siliceous  earth  or 
quartz.  When  purest  it  is  white  or  colour- 
less, but  is  often  found  of  a  grayish  white 
or  pale  yellow  colour.  Its  most  usual  form 
is  that  of  hexagonal  prisms,  surmounted 
by  hexagonal  pyramids. 

ROCK'ET,  in  pyrotechny,  an  artificial 
fire-work,  consisting  of  a  cylindrical  case 
of  paper,  filled  with  a  composition  of  com- 
bustible ingredients.  This  being  tied  to  a 
stick  and  fired,  ascends  into  the  air  and 
bursts,  presenting  a  shower  of  stars,  co- 
loured according  to  the  nature  of  the  com- 
position.   [See  Conqbbvb  Rockbts.] 

Rocket,  hi  botany,  the  name  of  several 
kinds  of  plants  of  different  genera. 

ROCK'ING-STONES.  Of  these  rocks, 
called  also  Loggan  or  Laggan  stones,  there 
are  several  among  the  picturesque  barriers 
of  the  British  coast.  They  appear  to  con- 
sist of  an  immense  mass,  loosened  in  some 
convulsion  of  nature,  and  with  a  slightly 
rounded  base  resting  on  a  flat  surface  of 
rock  below,  which  is  so  nearly  balanced, 
that  an  individual  can  move  or  rock  it. 
These  stones  have  been  variously  accounted 
for  by  antiquarians;  but  Dr.  Hibbert 
thinks  that  the  particular  use  to  which 
they  were  applied  will  ever  remain  in  ob- 
scurity: "as  they  are  products  of  every 
country  where  loose  detached  rocks  of  a 
particular  structure  have  been  submitted 
to  the  operation  of  atmospheric  agents,  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  the  fables  assigned 
to  their  origin  would  be  regulated  by  the 
peculiar  mythology  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  have  become  the  object  of  no- 


tice and  wonder." 

ROCK'-SALT,  fossil  or  mineral  salt,  dug 
from  the  earth.    [See  Salt.] 

ROD,  a  measure  of  length  containing 
sixteen  feet  and  a  half.  In  many  parts  of 
England  the  word  rod  is  universally  used 
for  pole  or  perch.—— Also,  an  instrument  of 
punishment  or  correction, "  more  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  the  observance." 

ROEBUCK,  in  zoology,  a  species  of 
deer,  the  Cervtu  capreolut,  with  erect  cy- 
lindrical branched  horns,  forked  at  the 
summit.  This  animal  is  remarkable  for 
its  elegant  shape  and  activity;  is  one  of 
the  smallest  of  the  cervine  genus;  and, 
like  the  goat,  prefers  a  mountainous  coun- 

ROEL'LA,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  5 
Pentandria,  order  1  Monogynia.  The  spe- 
cies are  mostly  shrubs. 

RO'GA,  in  antiquity,  a  present  which 
the  emperors  made  to  the  senators,  magis- 
trates, and  even  to  the  people.  These  roam 
were  distributed  by  the  emperors  on  the 
first  day  of  the  year,  on  their  birth-day,  or 
on  the  natalit  diet  of  the  cities. 

ROGATION,  in  the  Roman  jurispru- 
dence, a  demand  made  by  the  consuls,  or 
tribunes  of  the  people,  when  a  law  was  pro- 
posed to  be  passed. Rogatio  is  also  used 

for  the  decree  itself  made  in  consequence 
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of  the  people  giving  their  assent  to  this  de- 
mand, to  distinguish  it  from  a  rotate* 
consult™*,  or  decree  of  the  senate. 

ROGATION-WEEK,  the  week  preced- 
ing Whitsunday,  thus  called  from  the  three 
rogation-days  or  fasts  therein,  viz.  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  on  each  of  which 
extraordinary  prayers  and  processions  were 
made  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  word 
rogation  is  derived  "a  rogando  Deum," 
"  petitioning  God." 

BOLL,  an  official  writing ;  a  list,  regis- 
ter, or  catalogue ;  as,  a  muster  roU  •  a 
court  roll,  &c.—Roll  call,  the  calling  over 
the  names  of  the  men  who  compose  any 
part  of  a  military  body. Rolls  of  par- 
liament, the  manuscript  registers,  or  rolls 
of  the  proceedings  of  our  ancient  parlia- 
ments, which  before  the  invention  of  print- 
ing were  all  engrossed  on  parchment,  and 
proclaimed  openly  in  every  county.  In 
these  rollt  are  also  contained  a  great  many 
decisions  of  difficult  points  of  law,  which 
were  frequently  in  former  times  referred  to 
the  decision  of  that  high  court. 

RO'LLER,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds  allied  to  the  crows  and  jays,  though 
more  wild  and  intractable  than  either.  The 
plumage  of  almost  all  the  species  is  very 
beautiful*  being  in  general  an  assemblage 
of  blue  and  green,  mixed  with  white,  and 
heightened  by  the  contrast  of  more  obscure 
and  less  vivid  colours.  They  are  not  car- 
nivorous, and  their  flesh  is  said  to  be  pa- 
latable.  Roller,  a  piece  of  wood,  iron, 

brass,  &c.  of  a  cylindrical  form,  used  in  the 
construction  of  several  machines,  both  in 
husbandry  and  the  arts.— —In  surgery,  a 
long  and  broad  bandage  usually  of  linen 
cloth,  to  be  rolled  round  any  part  of  the 
body. 

ROLLING-MILL,  a  machine  for  work- 
ing metals  into  plates,  or  bars  which  are 
required  of  an  even  thickness.  Rolling- 
mills  are  chiefly  used  for  drawing  out  iron 
bars  after  they  have  been  manufactured 
into  bar  iron  by  the  forge  hammer. 

ROLLING-PRESS,  in  mechanics,  an 
engine  consisting  of  two  cylinders,  by 
which  cloth  is  calendered,  waved,  &c.  Also, 
a  machine  or  press  for  taking  impressions 
from  steel  or  copper-plate  engravings. 
There  are  also  a  variety  of  rolling-presses 
used  in  other  branches  of  manufacture. 

RO'MAN,  a  native  or  citizen  of  Rome; 
or  something  pertaining  to  the  place,  its 

people,  or  their  religion. One   of  the 

Christian  church  at  Rome  to  which  St. 
Paul  addressed  an  epistle,    consisting  of 

converts  from  Judaism  or  paganism. In 

literature,  the  ordinary  printing  character 
now  in  use,  in  distinction  from  the  Italic. 

RO'MAN  CATH'OLICS,  that  society  of 
Christians  whose  members  acknowledge 
the  pope  as  visible  head  of  the  church. 
[See  Catholic] 

ROMAN'CE,  in  literature,  a  tale  or  ficti- 
tious history  of  extraordinary  adventures, 
intended  to  excite  the  passions  of  wonder 
and  curiosity,  and  to  interest  the  sensibili- 
ties of  the  heart.  The  romance  differs  from 
the  novel,  as  it  treats  of  great  actions  and 


extravagant  adventures,  soaring  beyond  the 
limits  of  fact  and  real  life.  Romances  have 
of  late  years  given  way  to  historical  novels; 
and  even  such  as  are  occasionally  published 
are  very  different  from  those  of  the  olden 
time,  in  which  the  blandishments  of  beauty 
and  the  enterprises  of  chivalry  were  incon- 
gruously blended  with  fictions  exceeding  all 
bounds  of  human  credulity. 

ROTOISH,  relating  to  Rome,  or  to  the  re- 
ligion  professed  by  the  people  of  Rome ;  as, 
the  Romish  religion,  ritual  or  ceremonies. 

ROMPEE',  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  that 
is  broken,  or  a  chevron,  Ac.  whose  upper 
parts  are  cut  off. 

RONDEAU,  a  species  of  poetry,  usually 
consisting  of  thirteen  verses,  of  which  eight 
have  one  rhyme,  and  five  another.  It  is 
divided  into  three  couplets,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  second  and  third,  the  beginning  of 
the  rondeau  is  repeated  in  an  equivocal 
sense,  if  possible. 

RON 'DO,  in  music,  either  vocal  or  instru- 
mental, generally  consists  of  three  strains, 
the  first  of  which  closes  in  the  original  key, 
while  each  of  the  others  is  so  constructed 
as  to  reconduct  the  ear  in  an  easy  and 
natural  manner  to  the  first  strain. 

ROOK,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of  the 
genus  Conns.  It  differs  from  the  crow  in 
not  feeding  on  carrion,  but  on  insects  and 
grain;  rfbd  it  is  gregarious.  Rooks  are 
very  destructive  of  corn,  especially  of  wheat, 
and  it  behoves  the  husbandman  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  his  newly-sown  fields,  for 
if  neglected  three  or  four  days  when  the 
blade  first  appears,  a  good  crop  may  be 
destroyed  in  embryo. 

ROOT,  in  botany,  that  part  of  a  plant 
which  is  under  ground,  and  serves  to  sup- 
port the  plant  in  an  erect  position,  while  by 
means  of  its  fibrils  it  imbibes  nourishment 
from  the  earth,  which  ascends  to  the  stem, 

branches,  and  fruit. Root,  in  arithmetic, 

a  number  or  quantity  which,  multiplied  by 
itself,  produces  a  higher  power,  as  2,  the 
square  root  of  4  or  the  cube  root  of  8. 

ROPE,  a  large  kind  of  cordage,  formed 
by  the  twisting  of  several  strands  of  yarn 
together;  the  smallest  sort  of  rope  is  called 
cord,  and  the  larger  kinds  cable.  Large 
ropes  are  distinguished  into  two  main 
classes,  viz.  the  cable-laid  and  hawser-laid. 
The  former  are  composed  of  nine  strands, 
while  the  latter  consist  only  of  three 
strands.  Ropes  of  from  one  inch  to  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  circumference  are  usu- 
ally hawser  laid ;  of  from  three  to  ten  inches, 
are  either  hawser  or  cable-laid ;  but  when 
more  than  ten  inches,  are  always  cable-laid. 
— — : Rope-making,  the  process  of  twisting 

yarn  into  ropes  by  means  of  a  wheel. 

Rope-walk,  a  long  covered  walk,  or  a  long 
building  over  smooth  ground,  where  ropes 

are  manufactured. Rope  yarn,  the  rope 

of  any  yarn  untwisted. Rope-dancer,  one 

that  balances  himself,  and  performs  sundry 
evolutions  on  a  rope,  either  suspended  as  a 
slack-rope,  or  extended  as  a  tight-rope. 

ROSA'CEOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  flower  composed  of  several  petals,  ar- 
ranged in  a  circular  or  rose-like  form. 
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-  BO'S  ART,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church; 
a  string  of  beads,  or  a  chaplet  consisting  of 
five  or  fifteen  decades  of  beads,  to  direct  the 
recitation  of  so  many  Ave  Marias,  or  prayers 
addressed  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  rosary 
serves  not  only  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
recitals,  bat  is  intended  also  to  keep  the 
thoughts  alive  to  the  act  of  devotion. 

ROSE,  in  botany,  a  plant  and  flower  of 
the  genus  Rota,  of  many  species  and  va- 
rieties, nearly  all  of  which  are  cultivated  in 
our  gardens ;  but  among  the  most  esteemed 
are  the  moss  rose,  Provence  rose,  damask 
rose,  the  hundred-leaved  rose,  &c.  The 
ancient  poets  say,  that  the  first  rose  was 
brought  into  the  world  by  the  hands  of  the 
god  of  love;  and  the  occasion  was,  a  desire 
to  bribe  Harpocrates,  the  god  of  Bilence,  to 
an  engagement  that  he  wonld  discover  none 
of  the  secrets  of  Venus.  Hence  it  became 
a  custom  to  place  a  rose  in  rooms  devoted 
to  mirth  and  entertainment,  as  a  symbol  in 
the  presence  of  which  all  restraint  might 
be  laid  aside ;  accordingly,  the  proverb, 
u  under  the  rote,"  denotes  secrecy  and  in- 
violable silence.  The  rose  is  also,  from  the 
same  cause,  the  direct  emblem  of  silence. 
Besides  the  use  of  the  rose  at  the  feasts 
and  convivial  meetings  of  the  ancients,  it 
was  also  frequently  laid  upon  the  tombs  of 
the  dead,  either  to  signify  the  science  of 
death,  or  as  an  offering  grateful  to  the  de- 
ceased, or  perhaps  to  overcome,  by  its 
agreeable  odour,  the  fetid  exhalations  of 
the  grave.— — JBo«,  in  architecture,  an  orna. 
raent  cut  in  the  form  of  a  rose,  chiefly  used 
in  cornices,  friezes,  vaults  of  churches,  &c. 
and  particularly  in  the  middle  of  each  face 
in  the  Corinthian  abacus. Rose,  in  poli- 
tics, a  badge  of  distinction  formerly  assumed 
by  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the 
former  of  whom  took  the  white  rose,  and 
the  latter  the  red.  On  the  union  of  the 
two  houses  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII. 
with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV., 
the  two  roses  were  united  in  one,  which 
became  the  royal  badge  of  England. 

ROSE-MAI/LOW,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Alcea,  larger  than  the  common 
mallow. 

ROSEMARY,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Rosemarinus,  growing  naturally  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  European  conti- 
nent. It  has  a  fragrant  smell,  and  a  warm 
pungent  flavour. 

ROSE-NOBLE,  an  ancient  English  gold 
coin  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  rose,  first 
struck  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  cur- 
rent at  6«.  Bd.  Another  larger  coin,  some- 
times so  called,  passed  for  16«. 

RO'SE-WOOD,  in  botany,  a  tree  of  the 
genus  Aspalathus,  growing  in  warm  cli- 
mates, from  which  is  obtained  the  oleum 
rhodii,  an  agreeable  perfume. 

ROSICRU'CIANS,  a  name  assumed  by  a 
sect  or  cabal  of  hermetical  philosophers, 
who  first  appeared  in  Germany,  as  is  gene- 
rally asserted,  in  the  14th  century.  They 
made  great  pretensions  to  science,  and  to 
be  masters  of  many  important  secretB,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  philosopher's  stone. 

ROSTRA,  in  antiquity,  a  part  of  the  Ro- 


man forum,  where  orations,  pleadings,  fu- 
neral harangues,  &c.,  were  delivered.  It 
was  60  called  from  rostrum,  the  beak  of  a 
ship,  because  it  was  made  of  the  beaks  of 
the  ships  taken  at  Antium. 

ROS  TRTJM,  an  important  part  of  the 
ancient  ships  of  war,  which  were  hence  de- 
nominated naves  rostrata.  The  rostrum,  or 
beak,  was  made  of  wood  and  brass,  and 
fastened  to  the  prow  to  annoy  the  enemy's 
vessels.  The  first  rostra  were  made  long 
and  high ;  but  they  were  afterwards  made 
short  and  strong,  and  placed  so  low  aa  to 
pierce  the  enemy's  ships  under  water.  The 
rostra  taken  by  the  Romans  from  their 
enemies,  and  hung  up  as  trophies  of  victory 
in  the  forum,  occasioned  the  pulpit,  or  place 
for  the  orators,  to  be  called  rostra. 

ROT,  a  fatal  disease  incident  to  sheep, 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  wet  seasons  and 
moist  pastures.  It  is  very  difficult  to  pre- 
vent the  rot,  if  the  year  prove  rery  wet, 
especially  in  May  and  June.  Salt-marshes, 
and  lands  where  broom  grows,  are  the  best 
places  for  the  animals  so  affected.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  mortality  of  sheep,  in 
this  disease,  is  found  to  be  a  great  number 
of  small  insects,  called  flukes  (fastiola), 
found  in  the  liver,  and  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced from  eggs  swallowed  with  their  food. 

ROT.    [See  Dbt-bot.] 

ROTA,  the  name  of  an  ecclesiastical 
court  at  Rome,  composed  of  twelve  prelates. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  august  tribunals  in 


Rome,  taking  cognizance  of  all  suits  in  the 
territory  of  the  church,  by  appeal ;  and  " 
all  matters  beneficiary  and  patrimonial. 


ROTATION,  the  act  of  turning,  as  a 
wheel  or  solid  body  on  its  axis,. as  distin- 

E niched  freni  the  progrcssiYC  mnti«n  of  a 
otly  revolving  round  another  bo  J  7  or  a 
distant  point,  Thim  the  daily  turning  of 
the  earth  u:i  its  axis,  ia  a  rbiati 
anal  motion  round  the  eon,  i-  a 

In  geom  ir-trr,  the  term  is  applied  to  the 
cdrcufflroltition  vf  unj  surTucc  round  a  fixed 
and  immovable  line,  which  ia  rAJled  the 

axis  of  its  rotation. The  word  rotation 

is  naeit  in  ngri  culture  to  denote  a  fhaiiseof 

crups. it    alao    Linpliu-s    the   course   by 

whirli  [M-Tjiona  filling  official  lituniions 
loare  their  places  at  certain  times  and  are 
SIlCMMtoJ  by  others. 

ROTATuSj  in  anaTuuiy,  the  two  npo-' 
phyfeCfl  in  the  upper  pan  of  the  thigh-Looe, 
Otherwise  Cldk'tJ  trncf>anfnrBl  which  are  dis« 
tin pujjihrnl  into  maye'r  ami  mjirflr. 

HOTTEN  STUN'E.  in  mineralogy,  a  ioft 
kSmi  of  stone  found  ia  Dfrtipilurt,  which  is 
Uicil  fur  nil  Mirlt  of  finer  ftrinuinjf  and  pulith- 
ing,  Far  cleaning  metallic  tnb^tancca,  nnA 
sometime*  for  cutting  ■lone*,  It  i*  also 
Calli-d  Trijutli,or  Terra  TripoUta*ti,  from  «ha 
country  frum  which  If  *  r\i  for nifTly brought, 
ROTUNTU,  or  ttOTTjrii'DOp  n  imam 
git  en  to  any  building  that  it  ruund  both* 
on  (lie  uumde  and  inside  ;  but  more  parti* 
CUlaiiy  to  n  eirenjiir  huuriinif  at  |l<ime* 
which  nan  BnrienUr  called  flu-  Pnnthto<it 

ROUfiJj,  a  ml  paint  extracted  l'n»i]]  tba 
sanlnwer.  d.  plant  called  by  hetadiita  cart&m* 
niv)  tinetorivs.    it  B.i  uned  nir  piintinjg  ths 
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cheeks,  and  when  properly  prepared,  it  has 
been  termed  by  an  eminent  scientific  writer, 
"the  only  cosmetic  which  can  be  applied 
without  injury  to  brighten  a  lady's  com- 
plexion." 8een  at  a  moderate  distance,  by 
candlelight,  it  may  certainly  pass  for  the 
bloom  of  health ;  but  in  the  face  of  day  the 
"  roseate  hue  of  art"  is  generally  discernible 
without  a  very  close  inspection. 

B  O  U  £',  a  term  applied  to  a  person,  in 
the  fashionable  world,  who,  regardless  of 
moral  principle,  devotes  his  life  to  sensual 
pleasures. 

BOUGH'-CASTING,  a  kind  of  mortar 
used  as  a  covering  for  external  walls,  which 
is  thrown  on  roughly  instead  of  being  plas- 
tered on. 

ROUND-HEADS,  in  British  history,  a 
name  given,  during  the  civil  war,  to  the 
puritans  or  members  of  the  parliament 
party,  from  the  practice  which  prevailed 
among  them  of  cropping  the  hair  round. 

ROUND'ROBIN,  a  term  applied  to  a 
memorial  or  remonstrance  drawn  up  by  any 
body  of  men  (though  the  practice  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  army  and  navy  1,  who 
have  determined  to  stand  by  each  other  in 
making  a  statement  of  their  common  griev- 
ances to  the  government,  or  some  person 
high  in  authority.  The  term  is  supposed 
to  he  corrupted  from  ruban  roud,  because 
their  signatures  are  written  round  the  re- 
monstrance, or  in  a  circular  form,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  seen  who  signed  it  first. 

BOT'AL,  pertaining  to  or  becoming  one 
who  is  invested  with  regal  power*— 
Among  seamen,  a  small  sail  spread  imme- 
diately above  the  top-gallant-sail ;  some- 
times termed  the  top-gallant-roval. Roy- 
al Society,  a  society  incorporated  by  Charles 
II.  under  the  name  of  "The  President, 
Council,  and  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Society, 
for  the  Improvement  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy ."— — Royal  Academy  of  London,  a  cor- 
poration instituted  by  George  III.  for  the 
advancement  of  drawing,  painting,  engrav- 
ing, sculpture,  modelling,  and  architecture. 

Royal  Institution,  a  corporation  erected 

in  the  year  1800 ;  the  great  object  of  which 
is  to  render  science  appplicable  to  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  mankind. 

BOW'EN,  or  BOW  ENS,  a  name  given 
to  the  second  growth  of  grass  in  a  season. 
Its  use,  perhaps,  is  local ;  hut,  as  we  under- 
stand the  term,  it  is  used  to  distinguish  the 
second  from  thefirtt  crop  of  grass  mowed  in 
a  season. 

ROW-PORT,  a  small  square  hole  in  the 
side  of  light  vessels  of  war,  near  the  surface 
of  the  water,  for  the  use  of  an  oar  for  row- 
ing in  a  calm. 

RUB'B  LB-STONE,  a  stone,  so  called 
from  its  being  rubbed  and  worn  in  water. 

RUBEFACIENT,  in  medicine,  an  exter- 
nal application  which  produces  redness  of 
the  skin. 

RU'BELLITB,  in  mineralogy  (calledalso 
red  okorl  or  red  tourmalin),  a  siliceous  mi- 
neral of  a  red  colour  of  various  shades.  It 
occurs  in  accumulated  groups,  with  straight 
tube-like  striae.  In  a  red  heat,  it  becomes 
white,  nnd  "corns  to  plirxphrrcsce. 


RU'BICEL,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety  of 
the  ruby,  of  a  reddish  colour,  from  Brazil. 

BU'BIGO,  in  botany,  a  kind  of  mildew 
which  appears  on  the  leaves  and  stems  of 
many  plants,  and  has  been  found  to  consist 
of  a  small  fungus,  supposed  to  arise  from  a 
dewy  moisture,  which,  not  being  exhaled  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  grows  and  corrupts  the 
inner  substance  of  the  plants. 

RUBLE,  a  Russian  silver  coin,  value 
about  2».  7d. ;  in  Russia,  -a  hundred  co- 
pecks. 

BU'BBIC,  in  the  canon  law,  a  title  or 
article  in  certain  ancient  law  books;  so 
called  because  written  in  red  letters.  Also, 
the.  directions  given  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer. 

BU'BY,  a  precious  stone,  next  to  the  dia- 
mond in  hardness  and  value.  Its  consti- 
tuent parts  are  alumina,  silica,  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  oxyde  of  iron.  The  most  esteem- 
ed, and,  at  the  same  time,  rarest  colour,  of 
the  oriental  ruby,  is  pure  carmine,  or  blood 
red  of  considerable  intensity,  forming,  when 
well  polished,  a  blase  of  the  most  exquisite 
and  unrivalled  tint.  It  is,  however,  more 
or  less  pale,  nnd  mixed  with  ^~~  M  Tjrous 
proportion  ;  henru  it  cwfur*  rose  red  and 
reddish  white,  crimson,  pei^:ti-hln«jp<jm  red, 
and  lilac  blue— 4 be  i*tier  variety  being 
named  oriental  amethyst.  A  ruby,  [n-rl'cet 
both  in  colour  and  mti4j>*rcnr:r,  M  amen 
less  common  than  a  rood  diamond,  and 
when  of  the  Tvnpbt  of  three  or  four  taints, 
iseven  mon- \i<insii>;.-  ifn.n  it«n  <-.  ■„,.    The 

king  of  Pt8-, .. —  «;  -.am 

and  Ava,  monopolise  the  rarest  rubies ;  the 
finest  in  the  world  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  first  of  these  kings :  its  purity  has 
passed  into  a  proverb,  and  its  worth,  when 
compared  with  gold,  is  inestimable. 

EUDD,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of  the  genus 
Cyprinue,  with  a  deep  body  like  the  bream, 
but  thicker,  a  prominent  back,  and  small 
head. 

RUD'DER,  in  navigation,  part  of  the 
helm  of  a  ship,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber hung  on  hinges  at  the  stern-posts, 
which  by  being  turned  either  way  directs 
the  course  of  the  vessel.    The  rudder  is 


managed  by  means  of  the  tiller  or  wheel. 

RU'DIMENTS,  the  first  elements  or 
principles  of  any  art  or  science.— —In  bo- 
tany, the  germen,  ovary  or  seed-bud,  is  the 
rudiment  of  the  fruit  yet  in  embryo;  and 
the  seed  is  the  rudiment  of  a  new  plant. 

RUDOL'PHINB  TABLES,  a  celebrated 
set  of  astronomical  tables,  published  by 
Kepler,  and  thus  entitled  in  honour  of  the 
emperor  Budolph  or  Rudolphus. 

BUFF,  in  ornithology,  a  species  of  birds 
which  derive  their  name  from  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  long  feathers  of  the  neck,  which 
stand  out  like  the  ruff  formerly  worn ;  it  is, 
however,  only  the  male  that  is  furnished 
with  this  appendage,  which  he  does  not 
gain  till  the  second  year.  They  are  birds 
of  passage,  appearing  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  in  great  numbers  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  They  are  generally  taken  in  large 
nets.  When  fattened  they  are  dressed  like 
the  woodcock,   and  their  flesh  is  highly 
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esteemed.  Their  pugnacious  disposition  is 
so  strong,  that  when  they  are  kept  for  the 
purpose  of  fattening,  their  place  of  confine- 
ment is  obliged  to  be  dark,  as,  the  moment 
any  light  is  admitted,  they  attack  each 
other  with  such  fury,  and  fight  with  such 
inveteracy,  as  to  occasion  great  slaughter. 

RU'INS,  the  remains  of  a  decayed  or  de- 
molished building,  fortress,  city,  or  work  of 
art :  as  the  ruin*  of  Palmyra,  the  ruina  of 
an  ancient  castle,  &c. 

RULE,  that  which  is  established  as  a 
principle,  or  settled  by  authority  for  guid- 
ance and  direction.  Thus,  a  statute  or  law 
is  a  rule  of  conduct  for  the  citizens  of  a 
state;  precedents  in  law  are  rules  of  deci- 
sion to  judges.— Rule,  in  monasteries, 
corporations,  or  societies,  a  law  or  regula- 
tion to  be  observed  by  the  society  and  its 

particular  members. In  grammar,  an 

established  form  of  construction  in  a  par- 
ticular class  of  words. 

RULE  OF  THREE,  in  arithmetic,  a  rule 
which  directs,  when  three  terms  are  given, 
how  to  find  a  fourth,  which  shall. have  the 
same  ratio  to  the  third  term,  as  the  second 
has  to  the  first. 

RUM,  a  well  known  spirituous  liquor, 
distilled  from  molasses  and  the  refuse  of 
the  cane  juice,  in  the  West  Indies,  whence 
it  is  imported  in  large  quantities.  Rum  of 
a  brownish  transparent  colour,  smooth  oily 
taste,  strong  body  and  consistence,  good 
age,  and  well  kept,  is  the  best ;  and  that 
from  Jamaica  obtains  a  decided  preference. 
It  is  customary  in  some  of  the  West  India 
islands  to  put  sliced  pine- apples  in  punch- 
eons of  rum ;  this  gives  the  spirit  the  flavour 
of  the  fruit,  and  hence  the  designation 
"pine-apple  rum." 

RU'MEN,  in  comparative  anatomy,  the 
paunch,  or  first  stomach  of  such  animals  as 
chew  the  cud,  thence  called  ruminant  ani- 
mals. The  only  animals  endowed  with  the 
genuine  faculty  of  rumination  are  the  cloven- 
footed  quadrupeds,  as  oxen,  sheep,  &c. 

RU'MEX,  m  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  6  Hexandria,  order  3  Trigynia.  The 
species  are  perennials. 

RUN'CINATE,in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  leaf,  the  lobes  of  which  are  convex  before 
and  straight  behind,  like  the  teeth  of  a 
double  saw,  as  in  the  dandelion. 

RU'NIC,  a  term  applied  to  the  language 
and  alphabet  of  the  Goths,  Danes,  and 
other  northern  nations.  The  Runic  charac- 
ter appears  to  have  been  in  use  before  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  and  has  therefore  a  sort  of  ap- 
propriate connection  with  that  early  period 
of  European  history. 

RUN'NER,  in  sea  language,  a  rope  be- 
longing to  the  garnet,  and  to  the  two  bolt- 
tackles.  It  is  reeved  in  a  single  block, 
joined  to  the  end  of  a  pennant,  and  is  used 
to  increase  the  mechanical  power  of  the 
tackle. 

RUN'NTMEDE,  a  celebrated  meadow 
where  the  conference  was  held  June  15th, 


1215,  between  John  and  the  English  barons, 
in  which  the  former  was  compelled  to  sign 
Magna  Charta  and  the  Charta  de  Foretta. 
It  is  five  miles  east  of  Windsor,  and  is  now 
divided  into  several  enclosures. 

RUPEE',  a  coin  current  in  the  Mogul 
empire,  and  other  parts  of  India.  The  gold 
rupee  is  worth  about  2*.  6rf.  sterling.  Of 
the  silver  rupees,  the  new  and  the  old  are  of 
different  values. 

RUPTURE.     [Bee  Hbbwia.] 

RUS'CUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  22  Dioecia,  order  Monadelphia. 

RUSH,  a  kind  of  coarse  grass  that  grows 
in  watery  lands;  the  pith  is  used  in  some 
places  for  wicks  to  lamps  and  rushlights. 
The  flowering  ruth  is  a  perennial,  and  the 
tweet  ruth  a  tuberose  plant,  both  of  which 
are  cultivated  in  gardens. 

RUSSIA  COMPANY,  a  regulated  com- 
pany for  conducting  the  trade  with  Russia; 
first  incorporated  by  charter  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  sanctioned  by  act  of  parliament  in 
1566. 

RUS'SIA  LEATH'ER,  the  tanned  hides 
of  oxen,  manufactured  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  the  Russians,  and  much  esteemed  as  a 
material  for  binding  books  and  making 
many  articles  where  a  superior  kind  of  du- 
rable leather  is  required.  One  of  the  best 
tests  of  genuine  Russia  leather  is  its  throw- 
ing out  a  strong  odour  of  burnt  hide  upon 
being  rubbed. 

RUST,  the  oxyde  of  a  metal:  hence, 
metals  become  rusty,  when  exposed  to  air 
or  water,  by  abstracting  the  oxygen ;  but 
grease  and  varnish  protect  them,  because 
they  consist  of  hydrogen. 

RUSTIC-WORK,  in  a  building,  a  term 
used  when  the  stones,  &c.  in  the  face  of  it 
are  hacked  or  indented  so  as  to  be  rough. 

RU'TA  BA'GA,  in  botany,  the  Swedish 
turnip. 

RUTH,  Book  of,  a  canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  being  a  kind  of  appendix  to 
the  book  of  Judges,  and  an  introduction  to 
those  of  Samuel.  Its  title  is  derived  from 
the  person  whose  story  is  therein  princi- 
pally related. 

RU'TILL,  in  mineralogy,  an  oxyde  of  tita- 
nium, of  a  red  or  brownish  red  colour.  It 
occurs  massive,  disseminated,  membranous, 
and  in  crystals. 

RTE,  an  esculent  grain  that  in  its  growth 
resembles  wheat.  It  is  easily  cultivated, 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  continent,  as  well 
as  in  the  north  of  England,  it  is  made  into 
bread,  but  it  is  much  coarser  than  that 
made  of  wheat  flour.  All  soils  will  produce 
rye,  provided  they  are  not  too  moist;  and 
many  barren  lands  which  are  unsuitable 
for  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  may  be  sown 
with  this  grain  to  advantage. 

RYE-GRASS,  in  botany,  a  species  of 
strong  grass,  of  the  genus  Hodeuwu 

RY  OT,  in  Hindostan,  a  renter  of  land  by 
a  lease  which  is  considered  as  perpetual, 
and  at  a  rate  fixed  by  ancient  surveys  and 
valuations. 
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S,  the  nineteenth  letter  and  fifteenth 
consonant  of  our  alphabet,  is  a  sibilant  ar- 
ticulation ;  the  sound  being  formed  by  dri- 
ving the  breath  through  a  narrow  passage 
between  the  palate  and  the  tongue  elevated 
near  it,  together  with  a  motion  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  teeth  towards  the  upper. 
The  sound  of  this  letter  varies,  being  strong 
in  some  words,  as  in  this,  thus,  &o.  and  soft 
in  words  which  have  a  final  e,  as  mute, 
wise,  &c.  It  is  generally  doubled  at  the 
end  of  words,  whereby  they  become  hard 
and  harsh,  as  in  kiss,  loss,  &c.  In  a  few 
words  it  is  silent,  as  in  isle  and  viscount. 
As  an  abbreviation,  in  music,  8  stands  for 
solo.  In  books  of  navigation,  and  in  common 
usage,  S  stands  for  south,  8.E.  for  south- 
east,  8.W.  for  south-west,  S.S.E.  for  south- 
southeast,  8.8.W.  for  south  south-west.  In 
the  notes  of  the  ancients,  8  stands  for  Sex- 
tus ;  Sp.  for  8purius  ;  and  S.  P.  Q.  R  for 
stnatus  popvlusque  Roman**. 

8ABiB'ANS,  or  SA'BIANS,  idolaters  of 
the  East,  who  in  all  ages,  whether  con- 
verted in  part  to  Judaism,  Christianity,  or 
Mohammedanism,  or  unacquainted  with 
either,  have  worshipped  the  stars.  Some 
of  the  Sabsans,  who  acknowledge  the  name 
of  Christ,  are  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
"Christians  of  St.  John,*'  on  account  of 
their  attachment  to  the  baptism  of  that 
forerunner  of  the  Messiah.  Sabaism  bears 
the  marks  of  a  primitive  religion :  to  the 
adoration  of  the  stars,  it  joins  a  strong  in- 
culcation of  respect  for  agriculture. 

SAB'AOTH,  a  word  of  Hebrew  deriva- 
tion, signifying  armies.  It  is  used,  Rom.  ix. 
29 ;  James,  v.  4,  "  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth." 

SABBATARIANS,  a  sect  of  baptists 
who  are  only  remarkable  for  adhering  to 
the  Judaic  sabbath,  the  observance  of 
which  they  contend  was  not  annulled  by 
the  Christian  dispensation. 

SAB'BATH,  the  seventh  day  of  the  week, 
a  day  appointed  by  the  Mosaic  law  for  a  total 
cessation  from  labour,  and  for  the  service 
of  God,  according  to  the  divine  command, 
*  Remember  that  ye  keep  holy  the  Sabbath 
day,"  &c.  From  the  accounts  we  have  of 
the  religious  service  practised  in  the  patri- 
archal age,  it  appears  that  immediately  after 
the  fall,  when  Adam  was  restored  to  favour 
through  a  mediator,  a  stated  form  of  public 
worship  was  instituted,  which  man  was  re- 
quired to  observe,  in  testimony,  not  only  of 
his  dependence  on  the  Creator,  but  also  of 
his  faith  and  hope  in  the  promise  made  to 
our  first  parents,  and  seen  afar  off.  In  the 
earliest  times  of  Christianity,  the  desire  of 
distinguishing  the  Christian  from  the  Jew- 
ish observance,  gave  rise  to  the  celebration 
of  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  a 
sacred  festival  in  commemoration  of  our 
Saviour's  resurrection— hence  emphatically 
called  "  the  Lord's  day."  The  converts  from 


Judaism,  however,  retained  the  celebration 
of  the  8abbath,  though  they  adopted  also 
that  of  Sunday ;  and  thus  in  course  of  time 
the  strict  solemnities  of  the  one  became 
blended  with  the  cheerful  piety  of  the  other. 
But  independent  of  the  divine  injunction,  a 
sabbath,  or  weekly  day  of  rest  and  pious  me- 
ditation, is  an  institution,  on  whichever  day 
kept,  highly  conducive  to  the  happiness  and 
comfort  of  mankind.— We  may  here  observe, 
that  this  septenary  division  of  time  has  been, 
from  the  earliest  ages,  uniformly  observed 
over  all  the  eastern  world  The  Assyrians, 
Egyptians,  Arabians,  and  Persians,  made 
use  of  a  week  consisting  of  seven  days.  Many 
futile  attempts  have  been  made  to  account 
for  this  uniformity ;  but  a  practice  so  general 
and  prevalent  could  never  have  taken  place 
had  not  the  septenary  distribution  of  time 
been  instituted  from  the  beginning,  and 
handed  down  by  tradition* 

SABBATICAL  TEAR,  in  the  Jewish 
economy,  was  every  seventh  year,  in  which 
the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  suffer 
their  fields  and  vineyards  to  rest,  or  to  lie 
without  tillage.  The  first  sabbatical  year, 
Celebrated  by  the  children  of  Israel,  Mas  the 
fourteenth  year  after  their  coming  into  the 
land  of  Canaan ;  because  they  were  to  be 
se— -  '-fnrs  in  mnklr,^  t'lfmselves  masters 
of  it,  and  sewn  morp  m  dividing  it  amongst 
thpm»i-J »■■:-,  Tim  year  w  -m  reckoned  from 
Tien  nr  September,  anrl  \'..r  several  reasons 
was  tilted  i  he  year  of  rttease :  1.  because 
the  ground  tcthk,  rely  un tilled ;  2. 

becfuuc  Knth  d«.4»f  s  ns  hrul  been  contracted 
duni-iK  ibu  sit   (■•  years,  were  re- 

mi'i.-i  "-vj  crtucrUcri  ;  mid  3.  because  all 
Hebrew  iJjivea  wsre  then  *et  at  liberty. 

8AHKI/LA,  t&  nafiirdl  history,  a  genus 
of  ih*  rfiTiir*  tttfacrct,  of  which  there  are 
tw  >lla   seruposa   is 

fou-^l  ..i.  1uJ_j.  u.l.1  iLc  American  islands. 
The  shell  is  subulate,  and  composed  of 
equal  grains  of  sand.  Sabtlla  alveolata  lias 
numerous  parallel  tubes,  forming  in  the 
mass  the  appearance  of  honey-combs. 

SABEL'LIANS,  a  sect  of  Christians  found- 
ed by  Sabellius,  at  Ptolemais,  in  the  third 
century.  Their  doctrine  taught  that  the  Fa- 
ther, the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  are  names  of 
the  one  God  under  different  circumstances. 
SA'BLE,  in  zoology,  the  brown  mustela 
with  gray  ears,  very  like  the  common  weasel 
in  form,  but  equal  to  the  polecat  in  size :  the 
fur  of  this  animal  is  very  thick  and  deep, 
and  remarkably  fine  ana  glossy.  It  is  a 
native  of  America  and  the  northern  parts 
of  Asiatic  Russia.  It  burrows  in  the  earth 
or  under  trees;  in  winter  and  summer  sub- 
sisting on  small  animals,  and  in  autumn 
on  berries.  The  fur  is  very  valuable.— 
Sable,  in  heraldry,  the  tincture  of  black, 
represented  in  engraving  by  perpendicular 
and  horizontal  lines. 
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SAC,  in  law,  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the 
lord  of  a  manor,  of  holding  courts,  trying 


causes,  and  imposing  fines. 

SAC'BUT,  or  SACK'BUT.  a  musical  wind 
instrument ;  a  kind  of  trumpet  so  contrived 
that  it  can  be  drawn  out  or  shortened  ac- 
cording to  the  tone  required. 

SACCA'DE,  a  sudden  violent  check  of  a 
horse  by  drawing  or  twitching  the  reins 
on  a  sudden,  and  with  one  pull. 

SACCHARINE  ACID,  in  chemistry, 
Acid  of  Sugar ;  a  white  crystalized  salt  pro- 
cured by  distilling  sugar  with  nitrous  acid. 

SACCHAROMETER,  the  name  of  an 
instrument  for  ascertaining  the  value  of 
worts,  and  the  strength  of  different  kinds 
of  malt  liquors.  It  is  merely  an  hydro- 
meter  contrived  to  compare  the  weight  of 
worts  with  that  of  equal  quantities  of  the 
liquor  employed  in  the  brewery. 

SACCHOLACTIC  ACID,  in  chemistry, 
the  sugar  of  milk  in  combination  with  oxy- 
gen ;  called  also  mucie  acid. 

SAC'CHOLATE,  in  chemistry,  a  salt 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the  saccho- 
lactic  acid  with  different  bases,  as  saccho- 
late  of  iron,  saccholate  of  ammonia,  &c. 

SACK,  a  wine  much  esteemed  by  our 
ancestors.  It  was  brought  from  Spain, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  very  similar  to 

sherry  or  canary. 8ack,  a  large  cloth 

bag  used  for  holding  and  conveying  corn, 
small  wares,  &c. Among  our  rude  ances- 
tors, a  kind  of  cloak  of  a  square  form,  worn 
over  the  shoulders  and  body,  and  fastened 
in  front  by  a  clasp  or  thorn.  It  was  origin- 
ally made  of  skin,  afterwards  of  wool.  In 
modern  times,  but  not  recently,  this  name 
has  been  given  to  a  woman's  gown  with 

loose  plaits  on  the  back. To  tack,  is  to 

plunder  or  pillage  a  town  when  taken  by 
assault. 

SACRAMENT,  in  Christian  rituals,  is 
defined  an  outward  sign  of  a  spiritual  grace 
annexed  to  its  use.  The  Roman  church 
recognizes  seven  sacraments ;  baptism,  con- 
firmation, the  eucharist,  penance,  extreme 
unction,  ordination,  and  marriage.  The 
Sabsean  Christians  reduce  the  sacraments 
to  four;  the  eucharist,  baptism,  ordination, 
and  marriage.  The  Protestant  churches 
acknowledge  only  two,  the  eucharist  or 
Lord's  supper,  and  baptism;  but  they  agree 
with  the  Rrsmnn  chnrrh  in  *»yl".ng  the  eu- 
ch,-iri«i,  ]irv  i-  i •'.niMirij,  i||..'  IhjIji  ttirnu.tent. 
The  eocharftti  js,  &Lsn  katttrn  In  the  Raman 
ch       ,  iiy  tiif  imme  nf  "the  hoar." 

SACRAMLNTA  LI  \ »«l*«BMtkal 

histury,  ceffaVB  MCFiLmentnl  4ffae$Df|  for- 
me rtj  paid  to  trip  iinrjsli  priest M  EiUEer.  Ac. 

fcAl'lL AMENTUM  MlLlTARli,  in  an- 
tiquity, inn  nainu!  of  the  oath  thknu  hj  the 
Rotuinu  icildiura  ullcr  the  levies  wen)  eom- 
pleU'd, 


'  sacrifices,  taking  the  word  in  ita  moat  ex- 
tensive signification :  the  first  were  offerings 
of  tithes,  first-fruits,  cakes,  wine,  oil,  honey, 
&c,  and  the  last,  offerings  Of  slaughtered 
animals.  The  principal  sacrifices  of  the 
Hebrews  consisted  of  bullocks,  sheep,  and 
goats;  but  doves  and  turtles  were  accepted 
from  those  who  were  not  able  to  bring  the 
other;  and  whatever  the  sacrifice  might  be, 
it  must  be  perfect  and  without  blemish. 
The  rites  of  sacrificing  were  various,  all  of 
which  are  very  minutely  described  in  the 
books  of  Moses. 

8ACRILEGE,  the  crime  of  violating  or 
profaning  sacred  things;  or  the  alienating 
to  laymen  or  to  common  purposes  what  has 
been  appropriated  or  consecrated  to  reli- 
gious persous  or  uses. 

8A'CRUM,or  OS  SACRUM,  in  anatomy, 
the  broadest  of  all  the  bones  in  the  back ; 
it  sustains  all  the  other  vertebras,  and  in 
shape  somewhat  resembles  a  triangle. 

SAD'DUCEES,  a  sect  among  the  ancient 
Jews,  esteemed  as  free-thinkers,  rather 
than  real  Jews,  though  they  assisted  at  all 
the  ceremonies  of  worship  in  the  Temple. 
Their  origin  and  name  is  derived  from  one 
Sadoc,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus,  about  263  years  b.c. 
They  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  existence  of  all  spiritual  and  imma- 
terial beings.  They  acknowledged,  indeed, 
that  the  world  was  formed  by  the  power  of 
God,  and  superintended  by  his  providence ; 
but  that  the  soul  at  death  suffered  one 
common  extinction  with  the  body.  They 
held  the  scriptures  alone  to  be  of  divine 
authority,  and  obligatory  upon  men,  as  a 
system  of  religion  and  morals ;  and  paid  no 
regard  to  those  traditionary  maxims  and 
human  institutions  which  the  Jews  in  ge- 
neral so  highly  extolled,  and  the  Pharisees 
reverenced  even  more  highly  than  the  scrip- 
tures themselves. The  tenets  of  the  Sad- 

duceesare  called  Sadducitm. 

SAFE-CON'DUCT,  a  pass  or  warrant  of 
security  given  by  the  sovereign  under  the 
great  seal  to  a  foreigner,  for  his  safe  coming 
into  and  passing  out  of  the  kingdom.  Ge- 
nerally speaking,  passports  have  superseded 
the  use  of  special  safe  conducts. 

SA'FETY-LAMP,  a  lamp  invented  by  8ir 
Humphry  Davy  for  the  use  of  miners  in  the 
coal-mines,  to  prevent  the  fatal  explosions 
which  have  arisen  from  the  use  of  common 
lamps.  It  consists  of  a  lamp  surrounded 
by  a  wire-gauze,  which  by  confining  the 
flame  from  the  fire-damp,  without  Inter- 
cepting the  light,  -enables  the  miners  to 
work  in  safety ;  and  which,  in  gratitude  to 
its  illustrious  inventor,  is,  in  mining  dis- 
tricts, called  the  Dory.  Mr.  Dillon,  an  in- 
genious  writer  on  practical 


nine 


curiuauunate 
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on  an  altar,  by  the  hands  of  the  priesTj 
either  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  to  the 
Deity  for  some  signal  mercy,  or  to  acknow- 
ledge  our  dependance  on  him,  and  conciliate 
his  favour.     The  Jews  had  two  sorts  of 


tains,  in  opposition  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
that  the  Davy  lamp  acts  by  its  heat  and 
rarefaction,  not  from  the  flame  being  cooled 
by  the  wire-gauze  covering.  He  shows,  by 
a  simple  experiment,  that  the  Davy  lamp  is 
not  safe  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  or  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen  gas,  which,  if  steadily  di- 
rected on  the  flame  of  the  lamp  from  a 
bladder  and  stop-cock,  by  cooling  the  wire- 
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gauze,  brings  the  flame  of  the  lamp  through 
the  gauze  to  the  mouth  of  the  stop-cock, 
eren  should  there  be  six  folds  of  gauze  in- 
tervening. He  shows  also,  by  immersing 
the  lamp,  when  cold  and  newly-lighted, 
into  a  jar  of  dense  hydrogen,  or  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas,  or  an  explosive  mixture  with 
atmospheric  air,  that  explosion  takes  place 
inside  and  outside  of  the  lamp ;  whereas, 
when  the  lamp  has  burnt  sufficiently  long  to 
heat  the  wire-gauze,  no  explosion  takes  place 
on  the  outside  of  the  lamp.  These  experi- 
ments appear  incontrovertible  in  support 
of  his  theory,  which  is,  "  that  the  wire-gauze 
is  merely  the  rapid  receiver  and  the  retainer 
of  heat,  and  that  it  is  the  caloric  in  its 
meshes  which  prevents  the  flame  of  the 
lamp  from  being  fed  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  outside."— An  improved 
safety-lamp,  by  Messrs.  Upton  and  Roberta, 
appears  to  possess  all  the  advantages  desired. 
There  is  but  one  coat  of  wire-gauze,  but  it  is 
enclosed  in  a  glass  cylinder,  in  such  a  man* 
ner  as  to  admit  the  air  which  feeds  the  flame 
only  under  its  bottom,  first  through  an  an- 
nular range  of  holes,  and  next  through  one 
disc,  or  several,  of  wire-gauze,  fixed  a  little 
way  below  the  wick.  The  explosive  air, 
after  passing  up  through  these  wire-gauze 
discs,  enters  a  little  brass  cupola,  and  ia 
reflected  inwards  from  the  orifice  at  its  top 
upon  the  flame,  whereby  it  is  completely 
burned  before  it  reaches  the  cavity  of  the 
surmounting  cylinder.  By  this  reverbera- 
tory  action  of  the  air  upon  the  wick,  the 
intensity  of  the  light  is  at  the  same  time 
greatly  augmented.  The  wire-gauze  can 
never  become  very  hot,  far  less  ignited  in 
the  new  lamp.  There  are,  in  fact,  three  im- 
pediments to  the  passage  of  the  flame  out 
of  the  lamp ;  first,  the  stratum  of  carbonic 
acid  round  the  light;  secondly,  the  wire- 
gauze  cylinder;  and  thirdly,  the  glass  cy- 
linder: and  even  if  the  glass  should  be 
accidentally  broken,  the  lamp  is  still  a 
complete  Davy. 

8A'FETY- VALVE,  in  mechanics,  a  valve 
by  means  of  which  a  boiler  is  preserved 
from  bursting  by  the  force  of  steam. 

SAF'FLOWER,  or  BASTARD  SAF- 
FRON, a  deep  red  fecula  separated  from 
orange-coloured  flowers,  particularly  those 
of  the  earthamut  tinctoriu$.  The  flowers, 
which  are  sometimes  sold  under  the  name 
of  ttttfranon,  are  the  only  parts  employed 
in  dyeing.  The  fine  rose  colour  of  saiBower, 
extracted  by  crystalized  soda,  precipitated 
by  citric  acid,  then  slowly  dried,  and  ground 
with  the  purest  talc,  produces  the  beautiful 
rouge  known  by  the  name  of  rouge  vigitale. 

8AFFRON,  a  sort  of  filamentous  cake, 
prepared  from  the  stigmas,  with  a  propor- 
tion of  the  style,  of  a  perennial  bulbous 
plant  (Croeut  tativutj.  It  contains  a  yellow 
matter  called  polyckrolte,  a  small  quantity 
of  which  is  capable  of  colouring  a  great 
body  of  water.  It  is  grown  in  some  of  the 
eastern  counties  of  England,  and  is  also 
imported  from  Sicily,  France,  and  Spain. 
Saffron  is  used  to  tinge  confectionary  ar- 
ticles, liqueurs,  and  varnishes;  and  some- 
times in  colouring  butter  and  cheese.    It 


was  also  formerly  much  used  in  medicine, 
as  well  as  in  the  arts,  but  not  much  at  the 
present  time. 

SAGAPE'NUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  gum- 
resin  brought  from  the  East  in  granules 
and  masses.  It  is  of  a  compact  substance, 
heavy,  of  a  reddish  colour,  with  small  whit- 
ish or  yellowish  specks.  It  is  an  attenuant, 
aperient,  and  discutient. 

8AGITTA,  in  astronomy,  the  arrow  or 
dart,  a  constellation  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, near  the  eagle.  In  trigonometry, 
the  versed  sine  of  an  arc,  so  called  because 
it  is  like  a  dart  or  an  arrow  standing  on  the 
chord  of  the  arc 

SAGITTA'RIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  21  Monoeeia,  order  7  Polyan- 
dria,  so  called  from  the  form  of  the  leaves 
resembling  the  head  of  an  arrow. 

8AGITTA  RII,  in  the  Roman  army  under 
the  emperors,  were  young  men  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows,  who,  together  with  the 
Funditoret,  were  generally  sent  out  to  slur- 
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mish  before  the  main  body. 

SAGITTA'RIUS  (the  Archer),  in  astro- 
nomy, the  ninth  sign  of  the  zodiac,  which 
the  sun  enters  Nov.  22. 

SA"GITTATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  leaf,  stipule,  or  anther,  whose  shape  is 
triangular,  and  hollowed  at  the  base,  like 
the  head  of  an  arrow. 

SA'GO,  a  species  of  starch  made  from  the 
pith  of  the  sago  palm,  a  large  tree  of  the 
palm  kind,  growing  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  tree  being  felled,  is  split  asunder 
lengthwise,  and  the  pith,  even  in  its  un- 
prepared state,  is  found  to  be  eatable. 
This,  however,  is  reduced,  by  means  of  the 
pestle,  into  a  powder  resembling  meal.  The 
meal  is  placed  in  a  large  sieve,  and  the  finer 
particles  forced  through  with  water.  The 
flour  is  afterwards  made  into  a  paste,  and 
then  dried  in  a  furnace.  Sago  becomes 
soft  and  transparent  by  boiling  in  water, 
and  forms  a  light  and  agreeable  liquid, 
much  recommended  in  febrile,  phthisical, 
and  calculous  disorders,  Ac. 

SAGOIN',  in  zoology,  a  division  of  the 
genus  Simia,  including  such  of  the  monkeys 
of  America  as  have  hairy  tails,  not  prehen- 
sile. 

SAH'LITE,  a  mineral  of  a  light  greenish 
gray  colour,  occurring  massive,  and  com- 
posed of  coarse  granular  concretions. 

SAIC,  a  Turkish  or  Grecian  vessel,  very 
common  in  the  Levant;  a  kind  of  ketch 
which  has  no  top-gallant-sail,  nor  mizen- 
top-saiL 

SAIL,  in  navigation,  a  large  piece  of  can- 
vas composed  of  several  breadths  sewed 
together,  which  when  extended,  by  means 
of  lines,  is  fitted  to  receive  the  impulse  of 

wind  by  which  a  ship  is  driven. To  make 

tail,  is  to  extend  an  additional  quantity  of 
sail  for  the  sake  of  increasing  a  ship's 
speed.  To  tet  tail,  to  spread  or  expand 
the  sails;  and  hence,  to  begin  a  voyage. 
To  itrike  tail,  to  lower  the  sails  suddenly, 
as  in  saluting  or  in  sudden  gusts  of  wind. 

SAIL'ING,  properly  denotes  the  art  of 
navigating  and  working  a  ship ;  or  of  causing 
her  to  observe  such  motions  and  directions 


SArrmoH  is  employed  as  a  seasoning  in  French  cooeebt. 
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as  are  assigned  by  the  navigator ;  in  which 
latter  sense  sailing  differs  from  the  art  of 
navigation,  and  must  be  learned  by  practice 
en  shipboard.— Sailing  also  denotes  a 
particular  method  of  navigation ;  in  which 
sense  we  say,  Mereatore  sailing,  plane 
■ailing,  parallel  sailing,  middle  latitude 
sailing,  and  great  circle  sailing. 

8AINT,  in  a  limited  but  the  most  usual 
sense  of  the  word,  signifies  certain  indi- 
viduals whose  lives  were  deemed  so  emii 
nently  pious,  that  the  church  of  Borne  has 
authorised  the  rendering  of  public  worship 
to  them,  In  its  widest  sense,  it  signifies  the 
pious,  who  in  this  world  strictly  obey  the 
commands  of  God,  or  enjoy,  in  the  eternal 
world,  that  bliss  which  is  die  reward  of  such 
a  lire  on  earth.— The  doctrine  of  saints,  and 
the  ideas  and  usages  which  grew  out  of  it, 
form  one  of  the  main  points  of  difference 
between  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics. In  all  probability,  the  veneration  paid 
to  saints,  relics,  Ac,  originated  from  the 
virtues  displayed  by  the  early  Christian 
martyrs  j  and  it  is  also  very  natural  to  sup- 
pose, that  in  ages  when  information  was 
transmitted  chiefly  by  tradition,  facts  easily 
became  exaggerated,  without  intentional 
violation  of  the  truth;  and  many  miracles 
were,  accordingly,  reported  to  have  been 
wrought  by  their  relics  or  intercession. 

SAL'AMANDER,  in  Ecology,  an  animal 
of  the  genus  Laeerta,  a  species  of  lizard  of 
deep  black  and  orange  colours,  and  perfectly 
harmless.  This  animal  is  oviparous,  in- 
habits cold  damp  places  among  trees  or 
hedges,  avoiding  the  heat  of  the  sun;  yet 
ignorance  and  superstition  have  ascribed  to 
it  the  power  of  resisting  fire. 

SAL  AMMONIAC,  in  chemistry,  a  sa- 
line  concrete  or  salt,  which  was  said  to  be 
dug  out  of  the  sands  of  Ammonia  in  Egypt, 
er  there  manufactured,  and  from  which  it 
took  its  name.  There  is  no  native  salt  of 
this  name  known  to  the  moderns,  but  a 
factitious  salt  composed  of  a  volatile  alkali 
and  the  acid  of  sea  salt,  whence  it  is  called 
the  muriate  of  ammonia.  In  Egypt  it  is 
made  in  great  quantities  from  the  soot  of 
camel's  dung,  which  is  burnt  in  Cairo  in- 
stead of  wood ;  and  in  every  part  of  Egypt, 
but  especially  in  the  Delta,  peasants  are  seen 
driving  asses  loaded  with  bags  of  that  soot, 
on  their  way  to  the  sal  ammoniac  works. 
Various  animal  offals  develop,  during  their 
spontaneous  putrefactive  fermentation,  or 
their  decomposition  by  heat,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  free  or  carbonated  ammonia  among 
their  volatile  products;  and  upon  this  prin- 
ciple many  sal  ammoniac  works  have  been 
established.  The  best  white  sal  ammoniac 
is  in  semi-transparent  spheroidal  cakes, 
each  weighing  about  a  quarter  of  a  cwt.  It 
is  principally  used  in  tinnfng  of  cast  iron, 
wrought  iron,  copper,  brass,  and  for  making 
the  various  ammoniacal  preparations  of 
pharmacy. 

SAL'ARY,  the  stipend  or  remuneration 
made  to  a  man  for  his  services — usually  a 
fixed  annual  sum ;  in  distinction  from 
wage*,  which  is  for  day  labour;  and  pay, 
which  is  for  military  service. 


SAJ/EP,  oar  SALOOF,  in  the 
medica,  the  dried  root  of  a  species  of  archies 
also,  a  preparation  «f  this  root  to  be  used  as 
food-  That  which  is  imported  from  India 
is  m  white  oval  pieces,  hard,  clear,  and 
pellucid,  and  without,  smell:  as  an  article 
of  diet,  it  is  said  to  be  light  and  nutritious. 

8AI/IC,  or  8ALIQUE  LAW, an  ancient 
and  fundamental  Jaw  of  France,  usually 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Pharamond, 
or  at  least  by  Clovia,  by  virtue  of  which 
msles  only  can  inherit  the  throne.  Though, 
by  this  law,  the*  crown  of  France  is  pre- 
vented from  being  worn  by  a  woman,  the 
prevision  wzu  a  general  one,  without  par- 
ticular ifgnrd  id  ill*;  rural  family;  a*  the 
eroini  of  England  descends  to  the  eldest 
sun,  by  the  gtuwrul  rijrbt  uf  priinoaGDiture. 
— i The  SaUo  IVan**,  Imp  whan.  •  rm 
wsi  derived  j  ee tiled  in  iimil  in  the  reign  of 
Julian,  who  is  Said  lir  have  given  them  lands 
on  onliuuii  of  tfirir  personal  serricv  in 
war. — 'I' he  historum  MilloE  observes,  there 
is  no  pvcund  far  bciie^ioB;  that  the  Salic 
lew  ?  fcpresulv  lettbd  toe  right  of  succession 
to  tlin'  ernwu;  it  onijj  says  Hint,  with  rela- 
tion En  the  Saiic  Inrni,  '■'■ -v  l-.Jtve  M  'litre 

of  hsritswB  without  restricting  it  to  the 
nyr.l  J'.nmvl  v  j  for  nil  those  Snlie  hands  wk.ich 
were  htid  by  ri^bl  of  cutiquetL 

SALIUIAL* in.  elieniiBtry,  a  febrifuge 
substance  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the 
white  willow  (SaUaalbaJ,  as  also  of  the 
aspen- tree,  some  other  willows,  and  some 

dars. 
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ICOR'NIA,  iu  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  1  Monandria,  order  1  Memo- 
gynia. 

SA'LIENT,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  a  lion  or  other  beast,  represented 
in  a  leaping  posture,  with  his  right  foot  in 
the  dexter,  point,  and  his  hinder  left  foot  jo 
the  sinister  base  of  the  escutcheon,  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  rampant. 
—*—Counter-ealient  is  when  two  beasts  on 
the  same  escutcheon  are  salient,  the  one 
leaping  one  way,  and  the  other  in  au  oppo- 
aite  direction,  so  that  their  bodies  cross. 

SALIFIABLE  BA8ES,  in  chemistry, 
substances  which,  when  combined  with 

acids,  form  milts. 

HAI/1FY,  hi  chfTT)is(rj',  to  form  into  a 
neutral  salt,  by  combining  an  acid  with  an 
alkali,  rnrlh,  or  metal. 

hAJ.L  t*A,  the  fnid  j'freird  bj  certain 

Jdandfl,  by  wlnrJi  the  food  Is  nwistuneii  be- 
br-  ri  uHQcycd  into  the  ttotaaeh.  TLvw* 
glands  which  secrete  the  saliva  are  tenned 
eah'fil  gtaitJt, 

BAMVATiO'N,  iu  madlcaQS,  the  net  or 
pj-Dcrsi  of  producing  an  Luereqsicd  serrf  lion 
Of  taliviL,  Iu  the  cure  Of  dl*eusr,  by  mtrcu- 
riaJ  prenefilieusL 

U  L1X,  in  bottmy,  n  penus  r.f  plants, 
ctaa.*  H  DiMcia,  order  %"  Rlamdri*.  All 
the  spi.-i'jei  uf  Unfit  arc  iwi'j,  wrf  brtfdflf, 
remarkably  fn^t  grows**,  mid  sfveraj  uf 
t-lnin  utthininir  aeoiiiiderable  heiaM  when 
permitted  iu  rwu  up  io  ■  canJnrdo.  Tbty 
an-  nsunlly  of  the  uu  unite  Li  rid.  h, 
rally  the.  most  abundant  and  of  moat  prui< 
perous  growth  in  SrStWr 
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8AI/LY,  in  the  military  art,  the  issuing 
out  of  the  besieged  from  a  town  or  fort,  and 
falling  upon  the  besiegers  in  their  works,  in 
order  to  cut  them  off,  or  harass  and  exhaust 
them. "  To  cut  off  a  tally,"  is  to  get  be- 
tween those  that  made  the  sally  and  their 
town. 

SAL'LY-POBT,  in  fortification,  a  postern 
gate,  or  a  passage  underground  from  the 
inner  to  the  outer  works,  such  as  from  the 
higher  flank  to  the  lower,  or  to  the  commu- 
nication from  the  middle  of  the  curtain  to 
the  ravelin.— — Sally-port*  are  also  door- 
ways on  each  quarter  of  a  fire-ship,  out  of 
which  the  men  make  their  escape  into  the 
boats  as  soon  as  the  train  is  fired. 

SALMON  (pron.  tam'mon),  in  ichtbyo- 
a  fish  of  the  genus  Salmo,  found  in 
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the  northern  climates  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America,  ascending  the  rivers  for 
spawning  in  spring,  and  penetrating  to 
their  head  streams.  It  is  a  remarkably 
strong  fiBh,  and  will  even  leap  over  consi- 
derable falls  which  lie  in  the  way  of  its  pro- 
gress. It  generally  runs  from  about  12  to 
24  pounds  in  weight,  but  sometimes  salmon 
are  taken  weighing  from  50  to  60  lbs.  It 
furnishes  a  delicious  dish  for  the  table, 
and  is  an  article  of  commerce.  The  process 
of  spawning  frequently  occupies  more  than 
a  week;  during  which  the  eggs  deposited 
by  a  single  fish  sometimes  amount  to 
20,000.  The  spawning  season  extends  from* 
the  end  of  October  to  the  beginning  of 
February,  and,  according  to  very  satisfac- 
tory evidence,  it  occurs  about  the  same  time 
throughout  all  the  rivers  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  eggs  of  the  salmon  remain 
in  the  gravel  for  several  months,  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  running  water.  In  the 
course  of  the  month  of  March  the  fry  are 
evolved.  When  newly  hatched,  they  are 
scarcely  nn  inch  in  length,  of  the  most  de- 
licate structure,  and  for  a  while  connected 
with  the  egg.  Upon  leaving  the  spawning 
bed,  the  fry  betake  themselves  to  the  neigh- 
bouring pools,  where  they  speedily  increase 
to  two  or  three  inches  in  length.  In  April, 
May,  and  June,  they  migrate  towards  the 
sea,  keeping  near  the  margin,  or  still  water, 
in  the  river;  and  when  they  reach  the  estu- 
ary, they  betake  themselves  to  a  deeper  and 
more  sheltered  course,  and  escspr  to  the 
unknown  hauula  of  their  race,  to  return 
shortly  afar  n*  pru/«r  along  with  the  more 
ag-rl  HjilnidunSji,  &][  these  praward  migra- 
tions nf  the  parent  fish  and  the  fry  are  in- 
flu-inapt,  nnd  greatly  accehrruted,  l)j  the 
oevnrn  nre  of  the  floods,  in  the  river*.— 
TL':  J  BSsftbU  miti-lctl,  wliere  the  consump- 
tion ir  'JiLLincnsi1,  Li ;iiri appall;  supplied  from 
the  -Scou'h  met*.  The  Tweed  tiihory  is  the 
first  in  [FiiifiL  of  nisjrii.il  ude  of  miy  in  the 
kill  id  am  -  and  such  l»  ill*  abundance,,  that 
several  hati dreda  U**c  htea  frtMrn*n ' ly  t aken 
by  a  tingle  sweep  of  the  net.  WMf  the 
season  ii  at  its  height,  and  the  catch  LT"*ter 
thnn  enn  be  taken  off  fresh,  it  »  united, 
dried,  or  pickled,  for  winter  c^nauiupiioaat 
home.     [See  Fishbbibb.] 

SALOON',  in  architecture,  a  lofty  spa- 
cious hail,  vaulted  at  the  top,  and  usually 


comprehending  two  stories,  with  two  ranges 
of  windows.  In  Italy,  it  is  used  as  a  state 
room  in  palaces  for  the  reception  of  ambas- 
sadors and  other  visitors. 

SAL'PA,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  ani- 
mals, class  Vermn,  order  Moltutca,  having 
the  body  tubular,  loose,  and  gelatinous; 
intestines  placed  obliquely.  They  are  gre- 
garious, swim  with  great  facility,  and  have 
the  power  of  contracting  or  opening  at 
pleasure  the  cavities  of  the  extremities. 

SALSO'LA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  6  Pentandria,  order  2  Digynia.  Plants 
of  this  genus  derive^ their  name  from  their 
salt  quality,  and  are  well  known  for  pro- 
ducing the  alkaline  salt  commonly  called 
barilla,  soda,  or  kelp. 

SALT,  in  the  popular  sense,  is  a  saline 
crystalization,  used  to  season  or  preserve 
meats.    This  is  usually  called  common  salt. 


Salt  is  either  procured  by  evaporating  sea- 
water,  or  the  water  of  salt  springs ;  or  dug 
in  mines.    White  salt  and  bay  salt  are  of 


the  former  kind ;  and  fossil  or  rock  salt  of 
the  latter.  In  sea  salt  prepared  by  rapid 
evaporation,  the  insoluble  portion  is  a  mix- 
ture of  carbonate  of  lime  with  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  and  a  fine  siliceous  sand;  and,  in 
the  salt  prepared  from  Cheshire  brine,  is 
almost  entirely  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
insoluble  part  of  the  less  pure  pieces  of 
rock  salt  is  chiefly  of  a  marly  earth,  with 
some  sulphate  of  lime.  Some  estimate  of 
the  general  proportion  of  this  impurity  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that  government, 
in  levying  the  duties,  allowed  65  pounds  to 
the  bushel  of  rock  salt,  instead  of  56  pounds, 
the  usual  weight  of  a  bushel  of  salt.  In 
Caramania,  in  Asia,  Chardin  tells  us,  rock 
salt  is  so  abundant,  and  the  atmosphere  so 
dry,  that  the  inhabitants  use  it  as  stone  for 
building  their  bouseB.  This  mineral  is  also 
found  on  the  whole  elevated  table- land  of 
Great  Tartary,  Thibet,  and  Hindostan. 
Extensive  plains  in  Persia  are  covered  with 
a  saline  efflorescence ;  and,  referring  to  the 
account  of  travellers,  the  island  of  Ormus, 
in  the  Persian  gulf,  is  one  large  mass  of 
rock  salt.  According  to  Hornemann,  there 
is  a  mass  of  rock  salt  spread  over  the  moun- 
tains that  bound  the  desert  of  Lybia  to  the 
north,  so  vast  that  no  eye  can  reach  its  ter- 
mination in  one  direction,  and  its  breadth 
he  computed  to  be  several  miles.  Bock 
salt  has  also  been  found  in  New  South 
Wales.  The  principal  deposit  in  Great 
Britain  is  in  Cheshire.  The  beds  alternate 
with  clay  and  marl,  which  contain  gypsum. 
It  occurs  also  at  Droitwich  in  Worcester- 
shire. The  salt  mines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Northwich  are  very  extensive. 
They  have  been  wrought  since  16/0 ;  and 
the  quantity  of  salt  obtained  from  them  is 
greater,  probably,  than  is  obtained  from 
any  other  salt  mines  in  the  world:  but  the 
Cheshire  salt,  in  its  solid  form  when  dug 
from  the  mine,  Is  not  sufficiently  pure  for 
use.  To  purify  it,  it  is  dissolved  in  sea 
water,  from  which  it  is  afterwards  sepa- 
rated by  evaporation  and  crystalization. 
The  beds  or  masses  of  rock  salt  are  occa- 
sionally so  thick,  that  they  have  not  been 
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yet  bored  through,  though  mined  for  many 
centuries ;  but  it  ia  sometimes  disseminated 
in  small  masses  or  little  reins  among  the 
calcareous  and  argillaceous  marls  which 
accompany  or  overlie  the  greater  deposit. 
In  the  places  where  there  are  salt  springs, 
and  salt  works  are  carried  on  at  them,  the 
work- house  where  the  salt  is  made  is  al- 
ways called  the  wyek-kouse,  and  hence  it  is 
supposed  that  mek  was '  an  old  British 
word  for  salt,  as  all  the  towns  in  which  salt 
is  made  end  in  wyek  ;  as  Namptivyek,  JDroit- 
wyek,  Middlewyck,  &c— There  are  places  in 
America  where  the  sea  occasionally  over- 
flows, which,  on  the  water  evaporating, 
leaves  the  salt.  These  are  called  lick*,  and 
are  the  resort  of  vast  crowds  of  different 
quadrupeds. 

SALTS,  or  SALINE  SUBSTANCES,  with 
respect  to  their  chemical  properties,  are  di- 
vided into  two  classes?  into  acid  salts  or 
acids,  and  into  alkaline  salts  or  alkalies;- 
and  from  the  mutual  combination  of  these 
two  arises  a  third  class,  vis.  that  of  neutral 

salts. Acid  salts  are  distinguished   by 

their  sour  taste  when  diluted  with  water. 
Alkaline  salt*  possess  a  urinous,  burning, 
and  caustic  taste,  turn  the  syrup  of  violets 
to  a  green,  have  a  strong  affinity  for  acids, 
combine  with  oils  and  fat,  and  unite  readily 
with  water.  Neutral  salts  are  so  called  be- 
cause they  are  neither  acid  nor  alkaline ; 
such  as  Epsom  salts,  nitre,  Ac. :  but  in  many 
secondary  salts  the  qualities  of  one  ingre- 
dient predominate. 

SALTIER,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  eight 
greater  ordinaries ;  a  8t.  Andrew's  cross. 

8ALTPETRB.    [See  Nitbb.] 

8ALUTE,  in  military  discipline,  a  testi- 
mony or  act  of  respect  performed  in  differ- 
ent ways,  according  to  circumstances.  In 
the  army,  the  officers  salute  by  dropping 
the  point  of  the  sword  ;  also  by  lowering 
the  colours  and  beating  the  drums.  In  the 
navy,  salutes  are  made  by  discharges  of 
cannon,  striking  the  colours  or  top-sails, 
or  by  volleys  of  small-arms.  Ships  always 
salute  with  an  odd  number  of  guns;  and 
galleys  with  an  even  number.  The  vessel 
under  the  wind  of  the  other  fires  first. 

SAL'VAGE,  in  commerce,  a  recompense 
allowed  to  such  persons  as  have  assisted  in 
saving  goods  from  loss  at  sea,  or  ships  from 
ahipwreoks,  &c 

SALVATEL'LA,  in  anatomy,  the  vein 
which  runs  along  the  arm,  and  terminates 
'w  the  little  finger;  tv  tinmpr!  frnm  wains, 
health,  ljecaoin«  the  nji-riiibg  &f  it  was  for- 
merly thought  to  be  of  irugnUr  nu  ia  hy- 
poHinridrlneal  aficotiotal. 

S  A  MA  Ft'  ITA  N,  an  inhabitant  of  Sam  aria, 
ot  nnu  tbut  inJpnjrird  to  the  meet  which  de- 
rircd  their  appellation  from  that  city.  After 
tin*  full  of  The  LmprTnm  tif'  tirnelh  the  pen- 
pi  <■  ii,:  |  .in);  in  its  territory  Ittraaiiti  n  *  of 
the  triben  of  KphraMn  and  MnuoHieh,  mJu- 
g|p«l  wuii  tsjm  A«*Trian  iHilnmFia),  were 
cellrd  itatnimtnna  hy  the  Greeka,  frum  the 
CJIy  HI  Si'Tiuirin,  >'rniiDr|  which.  »hey  dwelt. 
Wh«U  the  Jewa.  On  their  return  Mm  ctp- 
tmijr-,  MbaOl  'V  TiranTa  of  i|Tn  sislMm  the 
Sanmritrtpft  desired  to  aid  m  the  nurkj  hut 


their  offers  were  rejected  by  the  Jews,  who 
looked  upon  them  as  unclean,  on  account 
of  their  mixture  with  heathens ;  and  the 
Samaritans  revenged  themselves  by  hinder- 
ing the  building  of  the  city  and  temple. 
Hence  the  hatred  which  prevailed  between 
the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  which,  in  the 
time  of  Jesus,  when  the  latter  were  con- 
fined to  a  narrow*  atrip  of  country  between 
Judea  and  Galilee,  prevented  all  intercourse 
between  them,  and  still  continues.  In  their 
religious  opinions  and  usages  they  resem- 
ble those' Jews  who  reject  the  Talmud,  and 
differ  from  the  rabbinical  Jews,'  in  receiving 
only  the  Pentateuch  and  book  of  Joshua, 
and  in  rejecting  all  the  other  portions  of  the 
Bible,' as  well  aa  the  Talmud  and  rabbinical 
traditions  j  but  in  their  manners,  rites,  and 
religious  ceremonies,  they  adhere  strictly 
to  the  Mesaio  law. 

BATMAN  EARTH  (from  the  isle  of  Saw 
mot),  the  name  of  a  species  of  marl,  used  in 
rnfrr:<-T-<-»  jjt  rm  P'fTfagent. 

»A*M1KI.P  the  Arabian  name  for  a  hot 
ami  Men  Lijir  vi  j  nd  peculiar  to  the  (Inert  of 
Arabia,  it  bhivi*  otcr  the  desert  a  in  the 
mnnih  nf  July  mid  An  gust :  it  approaches 
the  very  gatea  of  liagdatj  but  i*  Mdd  nevtsr 
to  KSbeS  a  prsrson  within  it*  walk.  I<  fro-' 
cjui  mtlj  !■.-  i  -  «  M  '{,■■■•■  toeiiy  M  Bffetaiag, 
and  there  ti  no  via?  of  adding  it*  dire 
eflcctii,  but  by  fell m £  tm  the  prrtJtaai,  and 
ka*1  [i  in  it  tlirr  fatee  rli.i^K!  in  the  eiuth.  Those 
who  are  negligent  of  ttiia  prf  caution  expe- 
rience iii^mn  *u floral hm,     [See  Si  moo*.] 

SA'MlUa  LATIS,  or  Sasua*  eto.vi:,  in 
mlnerrdngy,  n  atone  brought  from  Ibetolartd 
of  Hnmntr  and  »-?<d  by  puldamklLs  in  bright- 
en  Loir  and  jwliihing  p>ild- 

SAMM'TMI,  La  antiquity,  a  tort  of  gin. 
dtatora  who  dented  ibelr  name  from  their 
amiuur.  TbuT  am  mentioned  by  Ck em  and 
others. 

8AMTHIRE,  a  plant  of  the  genus  CrftA- 
«««.  It  grows  on  rocks  near  the  sea  shore, 
where  it  fa  washed  by  the  salt  water.  It  is 
used  for  trickling. 

SAM'UEL,  The  Books  ©/,  two  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  called,  aa 
being  usually  ascribed  to  the  prophet  Sam- 
uel. The  books  of  Samuel,  and  the  books 
of  Kings,  are  a  continued  history  of  the 
reigns  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.— 
The  first  book  of  8amuel  comprehends  the 
transactions  under  the  government  of  EH 
and  Samuel,  and  under  Saul  the  first  king; 
and  alto  the  acts  of  David  while  he  lired 
under  Saul.  The  second  book  ii  wholly 
ocmpifd  in  pelbLLng/ihc  tmniactitm*  of  Da- 
vid'* rcijnif 

BAN  BKN'ITtl,  a  kind  of  linen  garment, 
painted  with  hideous  figure*,  and  worn  by 
person*  condemned  bj  the  Inquisition,  Also 
a  roai  of  -pn-kclurh  used  by  penltQvta  on 
then  reeoacraatiofl  L«  the  enured. 

BANCTIPlCATIOIf,  to  an  emngetiral 
sens*,  the  net  of  GoA'm  gror^  by  which  the 
aff  !,-  .  i  im  .,  ;ti-  pinnei  aj  a1Saft|Ced 
frc  Mid  the  world,  and  exalted  tn  a 

tnpicmciOMt  oi  Uud. 

SANCTUABT,  in  a  general  sense,  any 
sacred  asylum ;  but  more  especially  signify- 


•ASjVWHKH   fO»B,   IS   COKOOBLUSS, 


TaAItSLOCBNT,   OB  TBAKSrABBlVT. 


mobxt  »iHAi.xa  a  bbajiitb  book  ;  mount  hobxb  ii  or  sakbstovb. 


san] 


^  Iftto  EUftwrnarg  of  tfie  IBeUea  iCcttres. 


ts- 


Jngc  *h»  BAwc*uH-8Ai»e'm>»CM,  the  most 
retired  part  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
catted  also  the  flefy  ofBolxtm,  in  which  was 
kept  the  ark  at  the  covenant,  and  into  which 
no  person  was  permitted  to  enter  except  the 
high-priest,  and  that  only  once  a  year,  to 
intercede  for  the  people. 

SAND,  any  mass  or  collection  of  fine 
particles  of  stone,  particularly  of  the  sili- 
ceous kind,  hut  not  strictly  reduced  to  pow- 
der or  dust.  Sand  is  of  great  use  in  the 
glass  manufacture ;  the  white  writing  sand 
Being  employed  for  making  the  white  glass, 
and  a  coarse  greenish  looking  sand  for 
the  green  glass.  In  agriculture  it  seems 
to  be  the  office  of  sand  to  make  unctuous 
earths  fertile,  and  fit  to  support  vegetables, 
Ac. ;  for  earth  alone,  we  find,  is  liable  to 
coalesce,  and  gather  into  a  hard  coherent 
mass,  as  appears  in  clay.— — <Sand#,  in  the 
plural,  tract*  of  land  consisting  of  sand, 
like  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and' Africa. 

SAN'DAL,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  costly 
slipper,  worn  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
ladies,  made  of  silk  or  other  precious  stuffs, 
and  ornamented  with  gold  or  silver. 

SAN'DAIWOOD,  or  8  ANDERS- 
"WOOD,  a  kind  of  wood  which  grows  in  the 
Bast  Indies,  and  ieof  threekinds,  the  white, 
the  yellow,  and  the  red.  The  tree  which 
produces  the  two  former  is  of  the  genus 
Bantalum.  Its  wood  has  a  bitter  taste  and 
an  aromatic  smell,  The  oriental  nations 
burn  it  in  their  houses  for  the  sake  of  its 
fragrant  odour,  and  with  the  powder  of  it  a 
paste  is  prepared,  with  which  they  anoint 
their  bodies.  The  white  is  the  wood  next 
to  the  bark ;  the  yellow  is  the  inner  part  of 
the  tree.  The  red  sandal-wood  is  obtained 
from  a  different  tree,  the  Pterocarpus  san- 
tolinus :  it  is  of  a  dull  red  colour,  has  little 
taste  or  smell,  and  is  principally  used  as  a 
colouring  drug. 

8  AN '1)  A  EACH,  or  GUM  8ANDA- 
BACH,  a  resinous  substance  exuding  from 
a  tree  that  grows  m  Barbary,  and  also  from 
the  juniper  tree.  It  is  used  in  powder  to 
prevent  ink  from  sinking  or  spreading. 

SAND'BAGS,  bags  fitted  for  holding;  sand 
or  earth,  and  used  in  repairing  breaches  in 
fortifications,  Ac. 

SAND'-BOX,  in  botany,  a  tree  or  plant 
of  the  genus  Hura.  It  is  said  that  the  peri- 
carp of  the  fruit  will  burst  in  the  heat  of 
the  day  with  a  loud  report,  and  throw  the 
seeds  to  a  distance. 

SAND'-EEL,  in  ichthyology,  the  ammo- 
dyte,  a  fish  resembling  an  eel,  but  seldom 
exceeding  a  foot  in  length.  Its  head  is 
compressed,  and  the  body  cylindrical,  with 
scales  hardly  perceptible.  It  coils  with  its 
head  in  the  centre,  and  penetrates  into  the 
sand ;  whence  its  name. 

SAN'DEVER,  or  SANDIVER,  a  whitish 
salt  which  is  cast  up  from  the  materials  of 
glass  in  fusion,  and,  floating  on  the  top,  is 
skimmed  off.  A  similar  substance  is  thrown 
out  in  eruptions  of  volcanoes.  It  is  used 
in  the  fusion  of  certain  ores,  and  is  also 
employed  in  medicine. 

SANDTIPER,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of 
the  genus  Tringa. 


SANDSTONE,  in  mineralogy,  masses  of 
Stone  composed  chiefly  of  quarts  united  by 
a  cement,  calcareous,  marly,  or  siliceous. 
Sandstones  usually  consist  of  the  materials 
of  older  rocks,  as  granite,  broken  up  and 
comminuted,  and  afterwards  deposited 
again. 

SANG  FBOID  [Fr.  cold  blood],  freedom 
from  agitation  or  excitement  of  mind. 

SANGIAC,  the  title  of  a  provincial  go- 
vernor in  Turkey,  next  in  authority  to  a  bey 
or  viceroy. 

SANGUINE,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for 
the  dark  red  colour,  represented  in  engrav- 
ing by  linea  hatched  across  one  another 
diagonally. 

SANHEDRIM,  a  word  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Greek,  and  signifying  the 
great  public  council,  civil  and  religious,  of 
the  ancient  Jewish  republic  or  hierarchy. 
This  council  consisted  of  seventy  elders, 
who  received  appeals  from  other  tribunals, 
and  had  power  of  life  and  death. 

SANID'IUM,  a  genus  of  fossils  of  the 
class  of  setenites,  composed  of  plain  flat 
plates. 

8ANIE8,  in  medicine,  a  thin  acrid  dis- 
charge of  serous  matter  from  wounds  or 
sores. 

SAN'8CRIT,  the  ancient  language  of 
Hindostan,  from  which  are  formed  all  the 
modern  languages  or  dialects  of  India.  In 
it  are  written  the  ancient  books  of  the  coun- 
try, but  it  is  now  considered  obsolete. 

SANS-CULOTTES  [Fr.  from  sans, 
without,  and  culottes,  breeches],  the  name 

S"  ren  in  derision  to  the  popular  party,  by 
e  aristocratical,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
French  revolution  of  1789  ;  but  though  in 
the  first  instance  applied  by  way  of  con- 
tempt, yet  when  the  fiercest  principles  of 
republicanism  prevailed,  sans-culottism  be- 
came a  term  of  honour ;  and  some  of  their 
bravest  generals  in  their  dispatches  an- 
nouncing their  victories,  gloried  in  the 
name. 

SAN'TALUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  4  Tetrandria,  order  1  Monogy- 
nia.  The  single  species  is  the  white  and 
yellow  sandal-wood. 

SANTOLI'NA,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
19  Syngennia,  order  1  Polyoamia  aqvalis. 
The  species  are  shrubs,  as  the  Absinthium, 
or  common  lavender  cotton,  &c. 

SAP,  the  juice  of  plants,  which  flows 
chiefly  between  the  wood  and  the  bark. 
This  nutritive  substance  is  collected  by  the 
roots  with  those  fibres  which  form  their 
terminations,  and  which  branch  out  in 
every  direction,  and  appear  to  seek  those 
substances  in  the  soil  best  qualified  to  sup- 
ply the  nourishment  which  it  is  their  pro- 
vince to  convey.  The  juice,  or  sap,  thus 
extracted  from  the  soil,  is  drawn  up  the 
tree  oy  the  efforts  ofvegetatiou,  each  branch 
and  each  leaf  serving,  by  its  demand  for 
nourishment,  as  a  kind  of  forcing-pump,  to 
suck  the  juice  up  to  the  topmost  shoot,  to 
extend  it  to  all  the  branches,  and,  in  a 
healthy  tree,  to  the  extremity  of  each  shoot. 
The  roots,  in  other  words,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  providers  of  the   aliment; 


VA1UABLB  METALLIC   OBES   OVTBK   OCCDB  IN  TBS  VOBX  OF   SAKB. 


SATIBB,  AS  A  SrSCIBS  OB  BOBTBY,  BAD  ITS  OBIOIW  WITH  »■»  BOSLABS. 
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while  the  breaches,  shoots,  and  leaves  may 
be  fairly  described  as  the  appetite  of  the 
tree,  which  causes  it  to  consume  the  food 
thus  supplied  to  it. 

8AFAJO,  in  zoology,  a  division  of  the 
genus  8imia,  including  such  of  the  monkeys 
as  have  prehensile  tans. 

8APIEN  TliE  DBNTE8,  or  Wisdom 
Tbbth,  in  anatomy,  the  two  last  or  inmost 
of  the  dents*  molars*  of  the  upper  jaw,  one 
on  each  side  ;  so  called  because  they  ap- 
pear when  persons  are  supposed  to  be  at 
years  of  discretion. 

SAPONA'RIA,  in  botany,  the  soap-wort, 
of  which  there  are  nine  species.  The  8apo- 
naria  officinalis  is  a  British  plant,  and  has 
a  creeping  root,  so  that  in  a  short  time  it 
would  fill  a  very  large  space  of  ground.  A 
decoction  of  this  plant  is  used  to  cleanse 
and  scour  woollen  cloths:  the  poorer  peo- 
ple in  some  countries  use  it  instead  of  soap 
for  washing. 

SAPPHIC  (pron.  sufic),  pertaining  to 
Sappho,  a  Grecian  poetess;  as  Sapphic 
odes,  sc  The  Sapphic  verse  consists  of 
eleven  syllables  in  five  feet,  of  which  the 
first,  fourth,  and  fifth,  are  trochees,  the 
second  a  spondee,  and  the  third  a  dactyl,  in 
the  first  three  lines,  of  each  stanza,  with  a 
fourth  consisting  only  of  a  dactyl  and  a 
spondee. 

SAPPHIRE,  a  precious  stone  of  a  fine 
bine  colour.  In  hardness  it  is  only  inferior 
to  the  diamond;  and  the  sapphire  which  is 
found  in  the  same  mines  with  the  ruby,  is 
nearly  allied  to  that  gem.  They  are  found 
in  various  places ;  as  Pegu,  Calicut,  Cana- 
nor,  and  Ceylon,  in  Asia;  and  Bohemia  and 
Silesia,  in  Europe.  The  most  highly  prised 
varieties  are  the  crimson  and  carmine  red ; 
these  are  the  oriental  ruby  of  the  jeweller : 
the  next  is  sapphire ;  and  the  last  is  sap- 
phire, or  oriental  topaz.  The  asterias,  or 
star-stone,  is  a  very  beautiful  variety,  in 
which  the  colour  is  generally  of  a  reddish 
violet,  with  an  opalescent  lustre. 

8APTING,  in  sieges,  Ac.,  the  act  of 
working  underground  to  gain  the  descent  of 
a  ditch,  counterscarp,  &c. 

8AR/ABAND,  a  dance  and  a  tune  used  in 
Spain,  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Saracens. 

SAR'COCOL,  or  Sabcocolla,  a  gum 
resin  brought  from  Persia  and  Arabia  in 
small  grains  of  a  light  yellow  or  red  colour, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  a  tree 
called  by  botanists  the  penaa  sarcocoUa. 

8AB/COLITE,  a  substance  of  a  vitreous 
nature,  and  of  a  rose-flesh  colour,  found 
near  Vesuvius. 

SARCOL'OGY,  that  part  of  anatomy 
which  treats  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  body, 
as  the  muscles,  fat,  intestines,  vessels,  &c. 

SARCO'MA,  any  fleshy  excrescence  on 
an  animal  body. 

SARCOPH'AGUS,  a  species  of  lime-stone 
of  which  ancient  coffins  were  made,  and 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  had  the  power  of 
destroying  within  forty  days  the  corpses 
put  into  them.  This  quality  brought  the 
stone  into  use  for  coffins,  and  thus  the  name 
came  to  be  applied  to  all  coffins  of  stone, 
though  often  used  for  a  contrary  purpose  to 


gems, 
fitted, 


that  which  the  name  expresses.  Of  the  great 
number  of  sarcophagi  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  several  are  known  by  particu- 
lar names;  as,  the  sarcophagus  of  Homer, 
in  the  Besborodko  gardens  at  8t.  Peters- 
burg; and  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
the  British  Museum,  once  in  the  mosque  of 
St.Athanasius  at  Alexandria.  It  was  taken 
by  the  British  from  the  French,  during 
their  memorable  campaign  in  Egypt. 

SARDONIC  LAUGH  (risussardonieus\t 
so  called  from  the  herb  sardonia,  which 
being  eaten  is  said  to  cause  a  deadly  con- 
vulsive laughter,  or  spasmodic  grin. 
SARDONYX,  a  genus  of  semi-pellucid 
uns,  of  the  onyx  structure,  soned  or  tabu- 
ted,  and  composed  of  the  matter  of  the 
onyx  variegated  with  that  of  the  red  or  yel- 
low carnehan. 

8AR'GU8,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of  the 
Mediterranean,  whose  body  is  variegated 
with  brown  transverse  rings. 

8ARMENTOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  stem  that  is  filiform  and  almost  naked, 
or  having  only  leaves  in  branches  at  the 
joints  or  knots,  where  it  strikes  root. 

SARMENTO'SA,  in  botany,  one  of  Lin- 
nwus's  natural  orders,  consisting  of  plants 
which  have  climbing  stems  and  branches, 
like  the  vine. 

SARSAPARILliA,  in  botany,  a  plant 
growing  in  S.  America  and  the  w .  Indies ;  a 
species  of  Anita*,  valued  in  medicine  for  its 
mucilaginous  and  demulcent  qualities. 

SASSAFRAS,  in  botany,  a  tree  of  the 
genus  Lawns,  whose  bark  has  an  aromatic 
smell  and  taste,  and  is  used  in  medicine. 

SAS'SOLINE,  in  chemistry,  native  bora- 
em  acid,  found  in  saline  incrustations  on 
the  borders  of  hot  springs  near  Sasso,  in 
the  territory  of  Florence. 

8ASTRA,  among  the  Hindoos,  a  book 
containing  sacred  ordinances.  The  six  great 
Surras,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Hindoos,  con- 
tain aU  knowledge,  human  and  divine. 
These  are  called  the  Veda,  Upaveda,  Ve- 
danga,  Purana,  Dherma,  and  Dersana.    . 

SATELLITE,  in  astronomy,  a  small 
planet  revolving  round  another.    [SeeAs- 

TBOHOMT,  PLAHBT,  &C.1 

SATIN,  a  soft,  closely-woven  silk,  with 
a  glossy  surface.  In  the  manufacture  of 
other  silken  stuffs,  each  half  of  the  warp  is 
raised  alternately;  but  in  weaving  satin, 
the  workman  only  raises  the  fifth  or  the 
eighth  part  of  the  warp ;  in  which  way  it 
acquires  that  lustre  and  brilliancy  which 
distinguish  it  from  most  other  kinds  of 
silks.  Satin  has  become  of  late  an  article 
of  considerable  use  for  hats.  The  chief 
seats  of  the  satin  manufacture  are  Lyons  in 
France,  and  Genoa  and  Florence  in  Italy. 

8  AT' I  RE,  in  literature,  a  species  of 
writing,  generally  poetical,  the  object  of 
which  is  always  castigation.  It  presup- 
poses not  merely  much  natural  wit,  but 
also  acute  observation,  and  much  variety  of 
life  and  manners  to  call  this  wit  into  exer- 
cise. 

SATURATION,  in  chemistry,  expresses 
that  point  at  which  a  body  ceases  to  have 
the  power  of  dissolving  another ;  thus  when 
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nitric  acid  has  dissolved  lime  to  its  fullest 
extent,  it  is  said  to  be  saturated  with  lime. 

SATURDAY,  the  last  day  of  the  week. 
The  Scandinavians,  and  from  them  the 
Saxons,  had  a  deity  named  Stater,  from 
whom  the  English  name  of  the  diet  Satur- 
nii  of  the  Romans  may  be  derived ;  but  the 
subject  is  by  no  means  clear. 

SATURE'IA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  14  Didynamia,  order  1  Gystae- 
tpermia.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  garden 
herbs,  well  known  by  the  name  of  savory. 

SATURN,  in  astronomy,  a  very  conspi- 
cuous planet,  though  not  so  brilliant  as 
Jupiter,  Venus,  or  even  Mars.  Its  diameter 
is  nearly  80,000  miles,  its  distance  from  the 
sun  903  millions  of  miles,  and  its  periodical 
revolution  round  that  luminary  is  performed 
in  little  less  than  80  of  our  years.  Saturn 
is  supposed  to  have  a  rotation  about  its  axis 
in  little  more  than  12  hours ;  and  it  is  en- 
compassed with  two  broad  rings,  which  are 
probably  of  considerable  importance  in 
reflecting  the  light  of  the  sun  to  the 
planet. 

SATURNALIA,  in  antiquity,  feasts  in 
honour  of  Saturn.  The  Saturnalia  had  their 
origin  in  Greece,  but  by  whom  tbey  were 
instituted  or  introduced  among  the  Romans 
is  not  known;  but  they  were  celebrated 
with  such  circumstances  as  were  thought 
characteristic  of  the  golden  age ;  particu- 
larly the  overthrow  of  distinction  and  rank. 
Slaves  were  reputed  masters  during  the 
three  days  of  this  festivity ;  were  at  liberty 
to  say  what  they  pleased ;  and,  in  fine,  were 
served  at  table  by  their  owners.  These  fes- 
tivities, in  which  men  indulged  in  riot  with- 
out restraint,  were  held  annually  about  the 
middle  of  December. 

8ATURNITB,  a  metallic  substance  of 
recent  discovery,  separated  from  lead  in 
torrefaction,  resembling  load  in  its  colour, 
weight,  solubility  in  acids,  Ac.,  but  more 
fusible  and  brittle. 

SATYR,  a  sylvan  deity  or  demigod,  re- 
presented as  a  monster,  half  man  and  half 
goat,  having  horns  on  his  head,  a  hairy  body, 
with  the  feet  and  tail  of  a  goat.  Satyrs  are 
usually  found  in  the  train  of  Bacchus,  and 
have  been  distinguished  for  lasciviousness 
and  riot. 

SAU  CISSE,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  long 


pipe  or  bag,  made  of  cloth  well  pitched,  or 
of  leather,  filled  with  powder,  and  extending 
from  the  chamber  of  the  mine  to  the  en- 


trance of  the  gallery.  It  serves  to  commu- 
nicate fire  to  mines,  caissons,  bomb-chests, 
&c. 

SAUCISSON  S,  in  fortification,  faggots 
or  fascines,  made  of  great  boughs  of  trees 
bound  together ;  their  use  being  to  cover 
men,  or  to  make  epaulements,  &c. 

SAU'RIAN,  an  epithet  designating  an 
order  of  reptiles;  pertaining  to  the  luard 
species. 

SAUS'SURITE,  a  mineral  approaching 
andalutite,  of  a  whitish  gray  or  green  co- 
lour ;  named  from  Saussure,  the  discoverer. 

8AUTEREAU'  [Ft.],  in  mechanics,  a 
term  for  a  small  piece  of  loose  wood  in  a 
mortoise,  which  causes  certain  instruments 


to  go  off  by  means  of  a  feather  that  is 
placed  in  its  tongue  or  languet. 

SAUTEREL'LE  [Fr.],  in  mechanics,  a 
term  for  an  instrument  used  by  stone-cut- 
ters and  carpenters  to  trace  and  form 
angles. 

SAVAN'NA,  or  SAVAN'NAH,  an  exten- 
sive open  plain,  destitute  of  trees. 

SAXIFRAGE,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants  of  many  species.  Also,  a  medicine 
that  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  solvent 
for  the  stone. 

SCA'BIES,  in  medicine,  a  disease  of  the 
skin,  accompanied  by  itching,  caused  by 
insects  breeding  in  the  parts  affected. 

SCAB  I  as  A,  in  botany,  a  genua  of 
plants,  class  4  Tetrandria,  order  1  Mono- 
gynia.  Plants  of  this  genus  are  mostly  per- 
ennials, as  the  Alpine  scabious,  &c. 

SCAB'RIDjE,  the  53d  Linnaan  natural 
order  of  plants,  with  rough  leaves ;  as  the 
fig,  hemp,  Ac. 

SCAGLIO'LA,  or  SCALIO  LA,  a  mix- 
ture  of  fine  gypsum  and  powdered  selenite, 
made  into  a  paste  with  gine,  and  serving  to 
form  paintings  of  a  stony  hardness.  The 
process  is  as  follows: — Upon  a  tablet  of 
white  stucco  (consisting  of  this  gypsum 
paste),  the  outlines  of  the  work  designed 
are  traced  with  a  sharp  instrument,  and 
the  cavities  thus  made  are  filled  up  with 
successive  layers  of  paste,  of  the  same  com- 
position, but  coloured.  It  takes  a  very 
high  polish,  and,  when  executed  by  a  skil- 
ful workman,  is  an  admirable  imitation  of 
marble. 

SCALD,  among  the  ancient  Scandina- 
vians, a  poet;  one  whose  occupation  was 
to  compose  poems  in  honour  of  distin- 
guished men  and  their  achievements,  and 
to  recite  and  sing  them  on  public  occa- 
sions. 

SCALE,  a  most  useful  mathematical  in- 
strument, made  of  any  hard  material.  The 
principal  divisions  are  half  an  inch,  and 
the  horizontal  lines  divide  it  into  ten  parts, 
or  the  20th  of  an  inch ;  while  by  sloping 
the  lines  in  the  left-hand  division,  the 
tenths  are  divided  into  tenths  of  tenths,  or 
100th  s  of  the  half  inch,  by  progressively 
ascending  or  descending.— --Scale,  in  mu- 
sic, a  series  of  sounds  rising  or  falling 
towards  acuteness  or  gravity.— -In  geo- 
graphy,   a  teale  of  milet  on  a  map,  for 

measuring  the  distances  of  places. In 

arithmetic,  ecale  of  notation,  the  order  of 
progression  on  which  any  system  of  arith- 
metic is  founded,  as  the  decennary  scale, 
which  computes  by  tens. 8eaUt,  recep- 
tacles at  the  end  of  two  equal  levers,  to 
determine  the  weight  of  bodies  by  standard 
bodies  of    stamped    metal,    in    pounds, 

ounces,  &c. Also,  alternate  layers,   as 

the  eealee  of  fish,  serpents,  &c. 

SCA'LE-STONE,  or  SCHAAL'STEIN,  a 
rare  mineral,  of  a  grayish  or  pearly  white 
colour,  tinged  with  green,  yellow,  or  red. 
It  is  also  called  tafelspatk  and  tabular  epar; 
and  is  composed  of  thin  lamina:  collected 
into  large  prismatic  concretions. 

SCAL'LOP,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of 


shell-fish  called  peeten.    The  i 
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valvular,  the  hinge  toothless,  having  a 
■mall  ovated  hollow. 

SCAL'PBL,  in  surgery,  a  knife  used  in 
anatomical  dissections  and  surgical  ope- 
rations. 

8CALPING-IRON,  or  SCALPER,  an 
iastrament  used  in  surgery  for  scraping 
foul  and  carious  bones. 

&C AM' MONT,  in  natural  history,  a 
gum-resin,  obtained  from  a  plant  of  that 
name,  of  a  blackish  gray  colour,  a  strong 
nauseous  smell,  and  a  bitter  and  very  acrid 
taste.  It  is  a  strong  and  efficacious  purga- 
tive. The  best  scammony  comes  from  Alep- 
po in  light  *pungv  masses,  easily  friable. 


SCAND. 

defamatoi 


MAGNATUM,inlaw,a 
made 


defamatory  speech  or  writing  made  or  pub- 
lished to  the  injury  of  a  person  of  dignity. 

SCAN'NINO,  in  Latin  poetry,  the  exa- 
mining a  verse  by  counting  the  feet,  to  see 
whether  the  quantities  be  duly  observed; 
or,  according  to  modern  usage,  to  recite  or 
measure  Verse  by  distinguishing  the  feet  in 
pronunciation. 

SCAPE,  in  botany,  a  stem  bearing  the 
fructification  without  leaves,  as  in  the  nar- 
cissus and  hyacinth. 

SCATS-GOAT,  in  the  Jewish  ritnsl,  a 
goat  which  was  brought  to  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  where  the  high-priest  laid  his 
hands  upon  him,  confessing  the  sins  of  the 
people,  and  putting  them  on  the  head  of 
the  goat;  after  which  the  goat  was  turned 
loose  into  the  wilderness.— -Levit.  xvi. 

SCA'PEMENT,  in  clock-work,  the  man- 
ner of  communicating  the  impulse  Of  the 
wheels  to  the  pendulum.  Common  scape- 
meats  consist  of  the  swing  wheel  and  pallets 
only ;  but  modern  improvements  have  added 
other  levers  or  detents,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diminishing  frietkm. 

SCAPOLITE,  a  mineral  which  com- 
monly occurs  in  four  or  eight^sided  prisms, 
terminated  by  four-sided  pyramids.  It  is 
the  radiated,  foliated,  and  compact  scapolite 
of  Jameson ;  but  from  the  variety  of  aspects 
under  which  it  has  appeared,  it  has  often 
been  mistaken  as  affording  the  foundation 
of  several  new  species. 

SCAPULA,  in  anatomy,  the  shoulder- 
blade ;  a  bone  which  approaches  nearly  to 
a  triangular  figure,  and  is  fixed,  not  unlike 
a  buckler,  to  the  upper,  posterior,  and 
lateral  part  of  the  thorax,  extending  from 
the  first  to  about  the  seventh  rib.  The 
tuses  of  the  scapula  are  to  sustain  the  arms, 
and  join  them  to  the  body,  to  serve  for  the 
insertion  of  several  museles,  and  to  add 
somewhat  to  the  necessary  defence  of  the 
parts  contained  within  the  thorax. 

SCAPULAR,  in  ornithology,  the  name 
given  to  a  feather  which  springs  from  the 
shoulder  of  the  wing,  and  lies  along  the 
side  of  the  back. 

SCAPTJLARY,  a  part  of  the  habit  of 
certain  religious  orders  in  the  Romish 
church,  consisting  of  two  narrow  slips  of 
cloth  worn  over  the  gown,  covering  the 
back  and  breast,  and  extending  to  the  feet. 

SCARABiB'US,  in  entomology,  the 
beetle,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  Cole- 
opteray  of  which  there  are  several  hundred 


species.  In  this  country,  the  Searabmu 
melolontha,  or  cock-chafer,  is  very  common. 
The  larva  inhabits  ploughed  lands,  and 
feeds  on  the  roots  of  corn ;  and  the  com- 
plete insect  makes  its  appearance  during 
the  middle  or  the  decline  of  summer.  This 
insect  sometimes  appears  in  such  prodi- 
gious numbers,  as  almost  to  strip  the  trees 
of  their  foliage,  and  to  produce  mischiefs 
nearly  approaching  to  those  of  the  locust 
tribe.  A  species  of  great  beauty  is  the 
Searabmu  ourtfrtts,  or  golden  beetle,  about 
the  size  of  the  common  or  black  garden 
beetle ;  the  colour  is  most  brilliant,  highly 
varnished,  and  of  a  golden  green. 

SCARP-SKIN,  in  anatomy,  the  first  and 
outermost  of  the  three  lamina  of  which  the 
skin  is  composed,  and  which  is  full  of  pores. 

SCARIFICATION,  in  surgery,  the  ope- 
ration of  making  several  incisions  in  the 
skin  with  a  lancet  or*  a  cupping  mstru- 

SCARLATJ/NA,  in  medicine,  the  scarlet 
fever,  a  genus  of  diseases  in  the  class  Py- 
rexia, and  order  Exanthemata,  of  Cullen, 
characterized  by  contagious  synocha,  and  a 
scarlet  eruption  appearing  on  the  skin  in 
patches,  whieh,  in  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, assumes  oue  universal  redness,  per- 
vading the  face,  body,  and  limbs. 

8CAR*LET-OAK,  in  botany,  the  Querent 
coccifera,  or  kermes  oak;  producing  small 
glandular  excrescences,  called  Aerates  or 
tearkt-ffrain.    It  is  used  for  dyeing  scarlet. 

SCARP,  in  fortification,  the  interior  talus 
or  slope  of  the  ditch  next  the  place  at  the 
foot  of  the  rampart.— —In  heraldry,  the 
scarf  which  military  commanders  wear  for 
ornament. 

SCENE,  in  the  drama,  has  four  signifi- 
cations :  in  its  primitive  one,  it  denotes  a 
theatre,  the  word  meaning  a  tent  or  booth  $ 
in  its  second,  a  decoration  of  a  theatre,  as 
the  painting  exhibited  between  the  acts ; 
in  its  third  sense,  a  scene  is  the  place  in 
which  the  action  is  performed,  as  in  a  room 
or  in  a  garden ;  and  in  its  fourth,  it  means 
that  portion  of  a  drama  Which  belongs  to 
the  same  person  or  persons,  in  one  place. 

SCE'NERT,  the  appearance  of  the  vari- 
ous objects  presented  to  our  view;  as,  the 
teenery  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at 
Richmond  is  diversified  and  pleasing;  or, 
the  landscape  scenery  presented  to  the  view 
from  the  Malvern  hills  is  picturesque  and 
varied. The  paintings  representing  the 

enery  of  a  play. 

8CBNOG'RAPHY,in 


ffspeetive,  stands 
,nd  ortl 


opposed  to  ichnogrsphy  and  orthography. 
Icknoeraphy  is  the  ground-plan ;  orthogra- 
phy, the  elevation  or  a  fiat  view  of  a  front 
of  an  object ;  and  oeenoaraphy,  is  the  per- 
spective view,  which  takes  several  sides, 
and  represents  everything  in  its  apparent 
proportions. 

SCEPTICISM,  also  called  Pyrrhonism 
(from  its  founder,  Pyrrbo,  who  lived  under 
Alexander  the  Great),  the  doctrine  of  a 
sect  of  philosophers,  who  maintained  that 
no  certain  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  the 
senses,  and  who  therefore  doubted  of  every 
thing. In  theology,  seepffcim  is  a  de- 
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nial  of  tbe  divine  origin  of  the  Christian 
religion,  or  of  the  being,  perfections,  or 
truth  of  God.     [See  Philosophy.] 

SCEPTRE,  a  short  staff,  the  emblem  of 
sovereign  power.  It  is  an  ensign  of  royalty 
of  greater  antiquity  than  the  crown.  It 
was  at  first  an  unornamented  staff,  or  baton, 
but  afterwards  became  covered  with  orna- 
ments in  ivory,  gold,  Ac.  At  the  present 
time  the  sceptre  and  ball  form  the  two 
mo«t  important  emblems  of  royal  and  im- 
perial power. 

SCHED'ULE,  in  law,  a  scroll  of  paper 
or  parchment  appended  to  a  will  or  any 
other  deed.  Also  an  inventory  of  goods,  &c. 

SCHE'LIUM,  or  SCHEE'LIN,  in  mine- 
ralogy, names  by  which  tungsten  is  some- 
times called.  It  is  a  hard  brittle  metal  of 
a  grayish  white  colour,  and  brilliant. 

SCHENE,  in  antiquity,  an  Egyptian  mea- 
sure of  length,  equal  to  sixty  stadia,  or 
abont  seven  miles  and  a  half. 

SCHERO'MA,  in  medicine,  a  dryness  of 
the  eye  from  the  want  of  the  lachrymal 
fluid. 

SCHET5IS,  in  medicine,  an  appellation 
designating  the  general  state  or  disposition 

of  the  body  or  mind. In  rhetoric,  a  figure 

of  speech  whereby  a  certain  affection  or  in- 
clination of  the  adversary  is  feigned  on  pur- 
pose to  be  answered. 

SCHIL'LER-SPAR,  a  mineral  contain- 
ing two  sub-species,  bronzite  and  common 
schiller-spar.  It  frequently  occurs  inter- 
mingled with  serpentine,  and  when  exposed 
to  a  high  degree  of  heat,  it  becomes  hard, 
and  forms  a  porcelain-like  mass. 

SCHISM,  in  a  theological  sense,  a  divi- 
sion or  separation  in  a  church  or  denomina- 
tion of  Christians ;  or  breach  of  unity  among 
people  of  the  same  religious  persuasion. 
Hence,  one  who  separates  from  an  esta- 
blished church  or  religious  faith  is  termed 

a   schismatic. In    scripture,   the   word 

schism  seems  to  denote  a  breach  of  charity, 
rather  than  a  difference  of  doctrine. 

different  kinds  of  atonee,  but  particularly 
tho»t  of  the  arjcillaccoBs  kind. 

ICHOtiA9TlC&  n  i-lnsH  f>t  phita-inphers 
or  tchoatMini,  who  airme  in  the  middle;  fttjM,' 
and  l aught  &  peealiav  kind  of  p  hil  ■  ■■««.■  jj  be, 
which  fnnaisied  jb  applying  the  auetcnt  di- 
al* ■  •<<  i  i  thrnlngr*  and  intintsttih"  Iraitiag 
belli.  On  srfnuiat  of  the  eiecEBirn  subt  ilty 
wbirlj  jircvftiled  in  (be  nchrjln'sTic  pbiirteo- 
pby,  tbe  «pr«»irm  seheUutic  ban  been 
UBjM  I'm-  AAexfrctnC  of  svhtilty.  Aftrrthe 
RirtoLmjitirm  nnd  fhp  r^h'iil  of  letter?,  tbe 
r»«»mi  ^rndnnllr  tlecliiml,  lill  it  <.im-  pl^;e 
to  thn  fnlightpnwl  philoanphy  of  lr«rd  %&- 
Con  and  (he  great  m^nwhn  have  fulbfeed 
is  his  track  ami  CArried  out  bin  principle*. 

^  0  II  O'L  1  A,  note*  or  annotation*  en 
an  Ancient  author, — —Sphatisit,  one  who 
writes  tfkoUa,  fot  tho  purpose  nf  illas- 
tratinj  RiicH ut  ftinbriTP. 

hiLliuOL,  a  LuuMt  or  place  of  rendezvous 
for  pupils  or  students  to  receive  instruction 
in  various  arts  and  branches  of  useful  and 
necessary  knowledge.  In  modern  usage, 
the  word  school  comprehends  every  place  of 


education,  whether  a  college,  an  academy, 
a  primary  school,  or  a  school  for  learning 
any  single  art  or  accomplishment.  "The 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  science, 
and  in  the  whole  condition  of  modern  na- 
tions, who  are  no  longer  dependent,  like 
those  of  the  middle  ages,  for  their  means  of 
intellectual  culture,  on  the  remains  of  an- 
cient civilization,  necessarily  make  the  cha- 
racter of  school  instruction  very  different 
from  what  it  was  formerly,  when  the  whole 
intellectual  wealth  of  Europe  was  contained 
in  two  languages ;  and  though  these  noble 
idioms  will  always  retain  a  high  place  in  a 
complete  system  of  education,  yet  their  im- 
portance is  comparatively  less,  while  that 
of  the  natural  sciences,  history,  geography, 
politics,  &c.  has  very  much  increased.  All 
this  has  had  a  great  influence  upon  schools, 
and  will  have  a  still  greater.  The  import- 
ance of  education,  moreover,  is  now  set  in 
strong  relief  by  the  general  conviction,  en- 
tertained in  free  countries,  that  tbe  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  is  the  only  true 
security  for  well-regulated  liberty,  which 
must  rest  on  a  just  sense  of  what  is  due . 
from  man  to  man ;  and  few  results  can  be 
attained  by  the  student  of  history  and  of 
mankind. more  delightful  than  this  of  the 
essential  connexion  of  light  and  liberty;  not 
that  great  learning  necessarily  leads  to  li- 
berty ;  history  affords  many  instances  which 
disprove  this ;  but  that  a  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge  always  tends  to  promote  a 
general  sense  and  love  of  what  is  right  and 
just,  as  well  as  to  furnish  the  means  of 
securing  it."  For  the  foregoing  remarks, 
which  are  not  less  forcible  than  apparent, 
we  are  indebted  to  Blackie's  edition  of  the 

Conversations  Lexicon. School,  among 

painters,  the  style  and  manner  of  painting 
among  the  great  masters  of  the  art  at  any 

£  articular  period,  as  the  Italian,  Flemish, 
batch,  Spanish,  and  English  schools.— 
School,  in  philosophy,  a  system  of  doctrine 
as  delivered  by  particular  teachers,  as  the 
Platonic  school,  the  school  of  Aristotle,  &c. 
——Also,  the  seminaries  for  teaehing  logic, 
metaphysics,  and  theology,  which  were 
formed  in  the  middle  ages,  and  which  were 
characterised  by  academical  disputations 
and  subtilties  of  reasoning.  Hence  school 
divinity  is  the  phrase  used  to  denote  that 
theology  which  discusses  nice  points,  and 
proves  everything  by  argument. 

BCHOON'ER,  a  vessel  with  two  masts, 
whose  main- sail  and  fore-sail  are  suspended 
by  gaffs,  like  a  sloop's  main-sail,  and  are 
stretched  below  by  booms. 

SCIAG'RAPHY,  in  architecture,  a  profile 
or  section  of  a  building  to  exhibit  its  inte- 
rior structure. In  astronomy,  the  art  of 

finding  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night  by  the 
shadows  of  objects,  caused  by  the  sun, 
moon,  or  stars. 

SCIATIC  Artery,  in  anatomy,  a  branch 

of  the  internal  iliac. Sciatic  Nerve,  a 

branch  of  a  nerve  of  the  lower  extremity, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  lumbar  and 

saceal  nerves. Sciatic    Fein,   the    vein 

which  accompanies  the  sciatic  artery  in 
the  thigh. 
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8CI'ENCE,  the  regular  development  of 
any  branch  of  knowledge.  It  perfects  ge- 
nius, and  moderates  those  ebullitions  of  the 
fancy  which  are  apt  to  overstep  the  bounds 
of  reason.  The  difference  between  science 
and  art  is,  that  the  first  is  speculative,  and 
the  second  mechanical.  Science  plans,  and 
art  performs;  for  instance,  the  theory  of 
music  is  a  science;  the  practice  of  it  an  art. 
Science  gives  data;  philosophy  draws  con- 
clusions.  Pure  science,  as  the  wtathema- 

tie*,  is  built  on  self-evident  truths;  but  the 
terra  science  is  also  applied  to  other  sub- 
jects founded  on  generally  acknowledged 
truths,  as  metaphysics;  or  on  experiment 
and  observation,  as  chemistry  and  natural 
philosophy;  or  even  to  an  assemblage  of  the 
general  principles  of  an  art,  as  the  science 

of  agriculture* The  chief  object  of  science 

is  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  of  art  the  de- 
velopment of  beauty.  In  the  former  we 
trust  to  reason,  and  in  the  latter  to  imagi- 
nation. But  judgment  and  fancy  are  of 
mutual  assistance  in  both  studies.  Science 
clears  the  obstructions  which  impede  the 
progress  of  art,  and  art  adorns  and  smooths 
the  path  of  science.  No  discovery  is  made 
without  some  previous  conjectural  effort  of 
the  mind,  some  exertion  of  the  imagination; 
nor  is  any  beauty  unfolded  where  there  has 
not  been  some  pre -consideration  of  probable 
effects,  some  exertion  of  the  reasoning  fa- 
culties. As  the  human  mind  is  pleased 
with  the  contemplation  of  what  is  true,  and 
delighted  with  the  appearance  of  what  is 
beautiful,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  science,  and  the  improvement  of 
art,  originated  in  our  love  of  pleasure.  We 
commonly  divide  the  objects  of  the  two 
pursuits  into  distinct  classes ;  and  we 
think,  when  we  call  scientific  studies  use- 
ful, and  the  productions  of  art  only  orna- 
mental, that  there  is  something  intrinsically 
different  in  their  respective  natures.  But 
if  we  examine  our  own  feelings,  and  judge 
of  science  by  its  influence  on  ourselves,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  confess,  that  although 
less  obviously,  it  is,  in  fact,  as  much  recom- 
mended to  us  by  the  pleasures  to  which  it 
ministers,  as  those  arts  that  we  regard  as 
entirely  devoted  to  the  excitement  of  agree- 
able emotions. 

SCIL'LA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  6  Hexandria,  order  1  Monogynia. 
Plants  of  this  genus  are  bulbous,  and  con- 
sist of  the  different  varieties  of  the  Squill. 

SCl'ON,  or  CI'ON,  a  graft  or  young  shoot 
of  a  tree. 

SCIOPTICS,  the  science  of  exhibiting 
images  of  external  objects  received  through 
a  double  convex  glass  into  a  darkened  room. 

Scioptic,  a  sphere  or  globe  of  wood 

with  a  hole  in  which  is  placed  a  lens,  so 
constructed  that  it  may  be  turned  round 
every  way,  and  used  in  making  experiments 
with  the  camera  obscure. 

SCIRE  FA'CIAS.  in  law,  a  judicial  writ 
summoning  a  person  to  show  cause  to  the 
court  why  something  should  not  be  done ; 
as,  to  require  sureties  to  show  cause  why 
the  plaintiff  should  not  have  execution 
against  them  for  debt  and  damages,  or  to 


require  a  third  person  to  show  eause  why 
goods  in  his  hands  by  replevin,  should  not 
be  delivered  to  satisfy  the  execution,  &c 

SCITAMIN'EJB,  the  eighth  Linnsean 
natural  order  of  plants,  including  turmeric, 
ginger,  cardamoms,  and  other  aromatics. 

SCIU'RUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  ani- 
mals, class  Mammalia,  order  Glires.  The 
species  consist  of  the  various  kinds  of 
squirrel. 

SCLAVONIAN,  or  SCLAVONIC,  per- 
taining to  the  Sclavi,  or  their  language — 
a  people  that  anciently  inhabited  the  coun- 
try between  the  rivers  Save  and  Drave. 
Hence  the  word  came  to  denote  the  lan- 
guage which  is  now  spoken  in  Poland, 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  &c. 

SCLEROTICA,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
tunics  or  coats  of  the  eye :  it  is  hard, 
opaque,  and  extended  from  the  cornea  to 
the  optic  nerve;  its  anterior  part,  which  is 
transparent,  is  called  the  cornea. Medi- 
cines which  harden  and  consolidate  the 
parts  to  which  they  are  applied  are  termed 
$clerotic$. 

SCO'LEX,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  ani- 
mals, class  Venae*,  order  Intestina,  having 
the  body  gelatinous  and  variously  shaped ; 
the  head  prehensile  and  retractile. 

8CO'LOPAX,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds  of  the  order  Grail*.  The  species  in- 
clude the  woodcock,  snipe,  curlew,  &c 

SCOLOPEN'DRA,  in  entomology,  a  ge- 
nus of  insects  of  the  order  Aptera,  destitute 
of  wings,  but  having  as  many  feet  on  each 
side  as  there  are  segments  in  the  body. 

SCOMBER,  in  ichthyology,  the  mack- 
erel [which  see]. 

SCORE,  in  music,  the  original  draught 
of  the  whole  composition,  wherein  the  se- 
veral parts  are  distinctly  scored  and  marked. 

SCO'RIA,  in  metallurgy,  the  dross  or 
recrements  of  metals  in  fusion;  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  that  vitreous  mass  which 
is  produced  in  melting  metals  and  ores, 
and  which  when  cold  is  brittle,  and  not 
dissoluble  in  water.  Hence,  ecoriaceoua, 
pertaining  to  dross ;  and  scori/lcation,  the 
operation  of  reducing  a  body  into  scoria. 

SCORPjE'NA,  in  ichthyology,  a  genua  of 
fishes  of  the  thoracic  order.  Their  inhabit 
the  Mediterranean  in  shoals,  hide  them- 
selves among  the  sea-weed,  prey  on  fish  or 
crabs,  and,  when  touched,  erect  themselves, 
and  wound  with  the  spines  of  the  dorsal  fin. 

SCOR'PIO,  one  of  the  signs  of  the  sodiac, 
which  the  sun  enters  on  the  33rd  of  October. 

8corpio,  the  name  of  an  ancient  military 

engine,  used  chiefly  in  the  defence  of  the 
walls  of  a  town.  It  resembled  the  balista 
in  form,  consisting  of  two  beams  bound 
together  by  ropes,  from  the  middle  of  which 
rose  a  third  beam,  called  the  stylus,  so 
disposed  as  to  be  pulled  up  and  let  down  at 
pleasure.    On  the  top  of  this  were  fastened 

iron  hooks. Scorpio  was  the  name  also 

of  a  sort  of  scourge,  which  was  furnished 
with  small  spikes  that  lacerated  the  body  of 
the  sufferer. 

SCOR'PION,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  wing- 
less  insects,  containing  seveisi  species.  The 
tail  of  the  scorpion  is  long  and  slender,  end- 
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ing  in  a  pointed  weapon  or  sting,  and  to* 
whole  bod;  it  covered  with  a  firm  and 
somewhat  hard  skin :  it  has  eight  eyes, 
three  on  each  side  of  the  thorax  and  two  on 
the  back,  eight  feet,  and  two  claw*  in  front. 
It  is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where  it 
seldom  exceeds  four  inches  in  length ;  but 
in  tropical  climates  it  grows  to  the  length 
of  a  foot,  and  m  shape  much  resembles  a 
lobster.  Hie  sting  of  the  larger  kinds  is 
much  dreaded,  and  is  sometimes  fatal  to 

life. Wmtor-teorpim,  an  aquatic  insect  of 

the  genus  ffepa. 

SCOT,  in  law,  a  customary  contribution 
laid  upon  all  subjects  according  to  their 
ability.  Whoever  were  assessed  to  any 
contribution,  though  not  by  equal  portions, 
were  said  to  pay  scot  and  lot. 

SCOT1ST8,  a  sect  of  school-divines  and 
philosophers,  thus  called  from  their  founder, 
J.  Duns  Sootus,  a  cordelier,  who  maintained 
the  immaculate  conception  of  the  virgin,  or 
that  she  was  born  without  original  sin,  in 
Hon  to  Thomas  Aquinas   and   the 


opposite 
Thomist 


SCREW,  one  of  the  six  mechanical 
powers,  consisting  of  a  spiral  thread  or 
groove  cut  round  a  cylinder :  when  the 
thread  is  on  the  outside  it  is  a  male  or  con- 
vex screw ;  but  when  it  is  cut  along  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cylinder  it  is  a  female 
screw,  otherwise  called  a  nut.— — Arthime- 
dee*  8crev>,  in  hydraulics,  a  kind  of  spiral 

{ramp  for  raising  water,  so  called  from  its 
nventor  Archimedes.— -The  Archimedean 
terew  hat  lately  been  introduced  in  steam 
navigation,  in  order  to  supersede  the  use  of 
the  cumbrous  machinery  of  paddle  boxes  at 
the  sides  of  the  vessels,  and  from  the  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment  there  is  reason  to 
expect  its  general  adoption. 

SCRIBE,  a  principal  officer  in  the  Jewish 
law,  whose  business  was  to  write  and  inter- 
pret scripture.  Originally  they  had  their 
name  from  their  employment,  which  was 
transcribing  the  law,  and  multiplying  co- 
pies of  it ;  but  in  time  they  exalted  them- 
selves  into  public  ministers  and  expositors 
of  it. 

SCRIPTURE,  or  the  Holy  Soriftubes, 
an  appellation  given,  by  way  of  eminence, 
to  the  sacred  and  inspired  writings  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.  Instead  of  en- 
tering into  a  history  of  the  various  books 
which  form  the  sacred  volume  (brief  no- 
tices of  such  being  given  under  their  re- 
spective titles),  we  shall  quote  a  few  sen- 
tences from  Dr.  Chalmers,  on  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Scriptures :— "  The  great 
bnlk  of  Christians/'  he  observes,  "  have  no 
access  to  the  Bible  in  its  original  lan- 
guages ;  but  they  have  access  to  the  com- 
mon translation,  and  they  may  be  satisfied, 
by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  learned 
among  the  different  sectaries  of  this  coun- 
try, that  the  translation  is  a  good  one.  We 
do  not  confine  the  principle  to  critics  and 
translators ;  we  press  it  upon  all.  We  call 
upon  them  not  to  form  their  divinity  by 
independent  thinking,  but  to  receive  it  by 
obedient  reading,  to  take  the  words  as 
they  stand,  aud  submit  to  the  plain  English 


of  the  Scriptures  which  lie  before  them.  It 
is  the  office  of  a  translator  to  give  a  faithful 
translation  of  the  original.  Now  that  this 
faithful  representation  has  been  given,  it  is 
our  part  to  peruse  it  with  care,  and  to  take 
a  fair  and  a  faithful  impression  of  it.  It  is 
our  part  to  purify  our  understanding  of  all 
its  previous  conceptions.  We  must  bring 
a  free  and  unoccupied  mind  to  the  exercise. 
It  must  not  be  the  pride  or  the  obstinacy 


of  self-formed  opinions,  or  the  haughty 
independence  of  him  who  thinks  he  has 
reached  the  manhood  of  his  understanding. 
We  must  bring  with  ua  the  docility  of  a 
child,  if  we  want  to  win  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  It  must  not  be  a  partial,  but  an 
entire  and  unexcepted  obedience.  There 
must  be  no  garbling  of  that  which  is  en- 
tire, no  darkening  of  that  which  is  lumi- 
nous, no  softening  down  of  that  which  is 
authoritative  or  severe.  The  Bible  will 
allow  of  no  compromise.  It  professes  to  be 
the  directory  of  our  faith,  and  claims  a  total 
ascendancy  over  the  souls  and  the  under- 
standings of  men.  It  will  enter  into  no 
composition  with  us  or  our  principles.  It 
challenges  the  whole  mind  as  its  due,  and 
it  appeals  to  the  truth  of  heaven  for  the 
high  authority  of  its  sanctions.  *  *  •  We 
do  all  homage  to  modern  science,  nor  do 
we  dispute  the  loftiness  of  its  pretensions. 
But  we  maintain  that,  however  brilliant  its 
career  in  those  tracts  of  philosophy  where 
it  has  the  light  of  observation  to  conduct 
it,  the  philosophy  of  all  that  lies  without 
the  field  of  observation  is  as  obscure  and 
inaccessible  as  ever.  We  maintain  that,  to 
pass  from  the  motions  of  the  moon  to  an 
unauthorised  speculation  upon  the  che- 
mistry of  its  materials,  is  a  presumption 
disowned  by  philosophy.  We  ought  to  feel 
that  it  would  be  a  still  more  glaring  trans- 
gression of  all  her  maxims,  to  pass  from 
the  brightest  discovery  in  her  catalogue,  to 
the  ways  of  that  mysterious  Being  whom 
no  eye  hath  seen,  and  whose  mind  Is  capa- 
cious as  infinity.  The  splendour  and  the 
magnitude  of  what  we  do  know  can  never 
authorise  us  to  pronounce  upon  what  we 
do  not  know ;  nor  can  we  conceive  a  trans- 
ition more  violent,  or  more  unwarrantable, 
than  to  pass  from  the  truths  of  natural 
science  to  a  speculation  on  the  details  of 
God's  administration,  or  the  economy  of 
his  moral  government.  Instead  of  theo- 
rising upon  the  nature  and  properties  of 
that  divine  light  which  irradiates  the 
throne  of  God,  and  exists  at  so  immeasur- 
able a  distance  from  our  faculties,  let  us 
point  our  eyes  to  that  emanation  which 
nas  actually  come  down  to  us.  Instead  of 
theorising  upon  the  counsels  of  the  divine 
mind,  let  us  go  to  that  volume  which 
lighted  upon  our  world  nearly  2000  years 
ago,  and  which  bears  the  most  authentic 
evidence  that  it  is  the  depository  of  part  of 
these  counsels.  Let  us  apply  the  proper 
instrument  to  this  examination.  Let  us 
never  conceive  it  to  be  a  work  of  specula- 
tion or  fancy.  It  is  a  pure  work  of  gram- 
matical analysis.  It  is  an  unmixed  ques- 
tion of  language.    The  commentator  who 
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opens  this  book  with  the  one  hand,  and 
carries  At«  ty$tem  in  the  other,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  We  admit  of  no  other  in- 
strument than  the  vocabulary  and  the 
lexicon.  The  man  whom  we  look  to  is  the 
Scripture  critic,  who  can  appeal  to  his 
authorities  for  the  import  and  significance 
of  phrases,  and,  whatever  be  the  strict 
result  of  his  patient  and  profound  philo- 
logy, we  submit  to  it.  We  call  upon  every 
enlightened  disciple  of  lord  Bacon  to  ap- 
prove the  steps  of  this  process,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  same  habits  of  philo- 
sophising to  which  science  is  indebted  for 
all  her  elevation  in  these  latter  days,  will 
lead  us  to  cast  down  all  our  lofty  imagina- 
tions, and  bring  into  captivity  every  thought 
to  the  obedience  of  Christ." 

8CROPH'ULA,  in  medicine,  a  disease 
indicated  by  hard  indolent  tumours  of  the 
conglobate  glands  in  various  parts  of  the 
body,  but  particularly  in  the  neck,  behind 
the  ears,  and  under  the  chin,  which  after  a 
time  suppurate  and  degenerate  into  ulcers. 

SCRUTINY,  in  law,  an  examination  of 
suffrages  or  votes  at  an  election,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  are 

good  or  not. In  the  primitive  church, 

an  examination  of  catechumens  who  were 
to  receive  baptism  on  Easter-day. 

8CULFTURE,  the  art  of  giving  form 
and  expression,  by  means  of  the  chisel  and 
other  implements,  to  masses  of  stone  or 
other  hard  substances,  so  as  to  represent 
figures  of  every  description,  animate  and 
inanimate.  It  is  generally  thought  that 
sculpture  had  its  origin  from  idolatry,  as  it 
was  found  necessary  to  place  before  the 
people  the  images  of  their  gods  to  enliven 
the  fervour  of  their  devotion.  But  to  form 
conclusions  concerning  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  arts  and  sciences,  without  the 
aid  of  historical  evidence,  by  analogies 
which  are  sometimes  accidental,  and  often 
fanciful,  is  a  mode  of  reasoning  which,  at 
best,  must  ever  be  liable  to  suspicion.  In 
whatever  country  the  earliest  attempts  were 
made,  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  who 
adopted  a  certain  style  of  art.  Their  works 
were  gloomy  and  grave,  but  still  they  were 
full  of  deep  sentiment,  and  connected,  as 
would  appear  by  the  hieroglyphics  which 
covered  them,  with  poetry  and  history,  and 
by  the  mummies,  with  the  belief  of  immor- 
tality. Interesting  as  the  subject  would 
doubtless  prove,  it  is  far  beyond  our  limited 
means  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  beauti- 
ful art  through  all  its  stages  in  the  classic 
days  of  Greece,  till  its  decline  in  Borne, 
where,  though  all  the  treasures  of  the  Gre- 
cian sculptors  had  been  carried  to  deck  the 
Roman  capital,  the  art  never  became  na- 
turalized. During  the  long  and  gloomy 
interval  of  barbarism  that  succeeded  the 
downfall  of  imperial  Rome,  sculpture,  with 
the  sister  arts,  lay  dormant  and  forgotten. 
At  length,  however,  through  the  genius  of 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti,  and  the  skill 
and  perseverance  of  some  of  his  distin- 
guished successors,  seconded  by  the  patron- 
age of  the  illustrious  house  of  Medici,  the 
treasures  of  antiquity  were  collected,  and 


modern  art  nobly  tried  to  rival  the  grace 
and  sublimity  which  existed  in  the  ancient 
models.  Though  till  within  the  last  century 
it  could  hardly  be  said  that  a  British  school 
of  sculpture  existed,  yet  the  talent  that  has 
been  successfully  called  into  action  has 
produced  many  works  of  sterling  merit ;  and 
had  we  no  other  names  to  boast  of  than 
those  of  Flaxman,  Chantrey,  Baily,  and 
Westmacott,  these  alone  would  be  sufficient 
to  redeem  the  national  chnnsTtrr  in  this 
department  of  art.  The  StuJplor'a  art,  as 
Sir  Jo  alma  Hey  a  old*  nhserrEa,,  it  lbmlcd  in 
COmpanMn  of"  others,  but  it  has  its  variety 
and  intricacy  within,  its  proper  bemade. 
Its  essence  i*  eorrectnesH  l  and  when  to 
Correct  and  perfect  farm  it  added  the  orna- 
ment of  grace,  dignity  of  character,  and 
appropriate  eipretaioiu  as  in  tin?  Apulln,  the 
Vcdus,  the  LauL-oon,  the  Bloaci  of  Michael 
A»|f elo,  audi  many  others,  this  art  may  be 
said  to  have  scciraiplialied  U*  purpose. 

SC  UPPERS,  ot  HC  V  pPEHr  HOLES,  in 
a  nliip.  pfcianocts  cue  through  the  water- 
ways and  Eidei  of  a  Te»Rs]  _  at  proper  tlis- 
tancet,  and  lined  with  lead  for  carrying  off 

the  water  from  the  deck-- Sm/jjwr-Aoae, 

a  leathern  pipe  attached  to  the  muuih  of 
the  scuppers  of  the  lower  deck  of  a  ship,  to 
prevent  the  water  from  entering. 

SCURTY  (tcorbutua),  in  medicine,  a 
disease  characterized  by  great  debility,  a 
pale  bloated  face,  livid  spots  on  the  hands 
and  feet,  weakness  in  the  legs,  offensive 
breath,  &c.  The  scurvy  is  a  disease  of  a 
putrid  nature,  much  more  prevalent  in  cold 
climates  than  in  warm  ones,  and  very  gene- 
rally arises  from  eating  too  much  salt  pro- 
visions. It  has  been  found,  that  in  the 
cure  of  this  disease  much  more  is  to  be 
done  by  regimen  than  medicines,  and  that 
those  articles  are  especially  useful,  which 
contain  a  native  acid,  as  oranges,  lemons, 
&c. 

SCURTT-GRASS,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Coeklearia.  It  grows  on  rocks 
near  the  sea,  has  an  acrid,  bitter  taste,  and, 
when  eaten  raw  as  a  salad,  is  considered  an 
excellent  remedy  for  the  scurvy. 

SCU'TAGE,  in  English  history,  a  tax  or 
contribution  levied  upon  those  who  held 
lands  by  knight-service. 

SCUTTLE,  a  small  hatchway  or  opening 
in  the  deck  of  a  ship,  large  enough  to 
admit  a  man,  and  with  a  lid  for  covering  it ; 
also  a  similar  hole  in  the  side  of  a  ship,  and 
through  the  covering  of  her  hatchways,  Ac 

SCUTUM,  in  antiquity,  a  sort  of  buckler 
of  both  an  oblong  ana  an  oval  form. 

SCYL'LA,  a  rock  in  the  sea  between 
Sicily  and  Italy,  which  was  very  formidable 
to  the  mariners  among  the  ancients.*  It 
was  opposite  to  the  whirlpool  Charybdis. 

SCYTHE,  an  instrument  for  mowing.  It 
consists  of  a  thin  steel  blade  attached  at 
right  angles  to  a  handle  of  six  or  eight  feet 
long.  For  cutting  corn  there  is  frequently 
the  addition  of  what  is  called  a  cradle. 

SEA,  in  geography,  is  sometimes  used  for 
the  ocean,  or  that  vast  tract  of  water  en- 
compassing the  whole  globe;  but,  more 
properly,  for  a  particular  part  or  division  of 
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the  ocean ;  as  the  Irish  Sea,  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  the  Bed  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
or  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Baltic.  [See 
Ocean.] 

SE'A-C  ALF,  in  zoology,  the  common  seal, 
a  species  of  Phoea. 

SE'A-GULL,  in  ornithology,  a  species  of 
gull,  a  fowl  of  the  genns  Larue. 

SE'A-HARE,  a  marine  animal  of  the 
genus  Laplyaia,  whose  body  is  covered  with 
membranes  reflected;  it  has  a  lateral  pore 
on  the  right  side,  and  four  feelers  resem- 
bling ears.  The  body  is  nearly  oval,  soft, 
gelatinous,  and  punctated.  Its  juice  is  poi- 
sonous, and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  fetid. 

SEA-HEDGEHOG,  in  conchology,  a  sea- 
shell,  being  a  species  of  Echinus;  so  called 
from  its  prickles,  which  somewhat  resemble 
those  of  the  hedgehog  or  urchin. 

SB'A-HOLLT,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Eringyum. 

SE'A-HOBSE,  in  zoology,  the  Morse,  a 
species  of  Walrus.  Also,  a  kind  of  needle- 
fish,  four  or  five  inches  long. 

SE'A-KAIL,  or  SE'A-CALE,  in  botany,  a 
plant  of  the  genus  Cram.be.  The  whole 
plant  is  entirely  smooth  and  glaucous;  the 
stems  are  about  two  feet  high  and  branch- 
ing, bearing  fleshy  leaves,  some  pinnatifid, 
and  others  sinuate,  undulate,  and  crisped. 
Its  introduction  into  gardens  as  a  culinary 
vegetable  is  but  of  recent  date;  but  it  is 
now  very  common  as  such  in  most  parts. 
It  should  be  planted  in  a  deep  sandy  soil, 
and  blanched  either  by  sand,  ashes,  litter, 
or  by  covering  with  flower  pots.  No  plant 
is  so  easily  forced ;  and,  unlike  asparagus, 
it  yields  produce  the  first  spring  after  rais- 
ing from  seed. 

SEAL,  in  zoology,  an  amphibious  animal 
of  the  genus  Phoea,  inhabiting  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  many  of  the  coasts  of  the  ocean. 
Seals  have  six  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw,  and  four  in  the  lower.  Their  hind  teet 
are  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  body,  in 
the  same  direction  with  it,  and  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  caudal  fin ;  the  fore  feet  are 
also  adapted  for  swimming,  and  furnished 
each  with  five  claws.  There  are  nume- 
rous species,  as  the  leonina,  sometimes  18 
feet  in  length,  and  the  jubata,  sometimes 
26  feet  in  length,  with  a  mane  like  a  lion, 
both  called  tea-lion,  and  found  in  the  south- 
ern seas,  and  also  in  the  N.  Pacific ;  the 
urtina,  or  sea  bear,  about  8  feet  in  length, 
and  covered  with  long,  thick,  and  bristly 
hair,  found  in  the  N.  Pacific ;  and  the  com- 
mon seal  (Phoea  vitulinaj,  from  4  to  6  feet 
in  length,  found  generally  throughout  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  seas  and  bays  communi- 
cating with  it,  covered  with  short,  stiff, 
glossy  hair,  with  a  smooth  head  without 
external  ears,  and  with  the  fore  legs  deeply 
immersed  in  the  skin.  When  it  comes 
on  shore,  the  method  of  taking  it  is,  by 
knocking  it  down  with  a  long  club.  This 
creature  is  gregarious ;  and  when  attacked, 
its  companions  come  to  its  assistance. 
Their  courage,  however,  only  enables  the 
fisherman  to  increase  his  booty.  The  seal 
not  only  furniahes  food  for  the  Esqui- 
maux'* table,  oil  for  his  lamp,  and  clothing 


for  his  person;  but  even  the  bones  and 
skin  supply  materials  for  his  light  portable 
boats  and  his  summer  tents.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  the  brain  of  this  animal  is 
of  greater  proportionate  magnitude  than 
in  any  quadruped ;  and  that  not  only  does 
it  exhibit  in  its  countenance  the  appearance 
of  sagacity,  but  its  intelligence  is  in  reality 
far  greater  than  in  most  land  quadrupeds. 
Dr.  Harwood  observes,  that,  aware  of  its 
disposition  to  become  familiar,  and  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  good  qualities  of  the  clog, 
it  is  astonishing  that  mankind  have  not 
ehosen  this  intellectual  and  finely-organized 
quadruped,  for  aquatic  services  scarcely  less 
important  than  some  of  those  in  which  the 
dog  is  employed  on  land. The  opera- 
tion of  taking  seals  and  curing  their  skins, 
is  called  tealing;  and  a  voyage  made  for 
that  purpose  is  called  a  tealing-voyage. 

SEAL,  in  law,  the  impression  or  device 
printed  on  wax  which  is  put  to  any  deed  by 
way  of  ratification.  The  great  teal  is  the 
seal  used  for  the  united  kingdom  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  sometimes  of  Ireland. 
The  privy  teal  is  that  which  the  king  uses 
to  such  grants,  Ac.  as  pass  the  great  seal 
The  following  is  a  short  description  of  the 
new  great  seal,  which  has  been  beautifully 
executed  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Wyon,  chief  en- 
graver of  Her  Majesty's  Mint. — Obverse: 
An  equestrian  figure  of  Her  Majesty,  attend- 
ed by  a  page.  The  queen  is  supposed  to 
be  riding  in  state ;  over  a  riding  habit  she 
is  attired  in  a  large  robe  or  cloak,  and  the 
collar  of  the  order  of  the  Garter;  in  her 
right  hand  she  carries  a  sceptre,  and  on  her 
head  is  placed  a  royal  tiara  or  diadem.  The 
attendant  page,  with  bis  hat  in  his  hand, 
looks  up  to  the  queen,  whilst  gently  restrain- 
ing the  impatient  courser,  which  is  richly 
caparisoned  with  plumes  and  trappings. 
The  inscription,  "  Victoria  Dei  Gratia  Bri- 
tanniarum  Regina,  Fidei  Defensor,"  is  en- 
graved in  Gothic  letters,  and  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  words  are  filled  with  heraldic 
roses. — Reverse :  The  queen,  royally  robed 
and  crowned,  holding  in  her  right  hand  the 
sceptre,  and  in  her  left  the  orb,  is  seated 
upon  the  throne,  beneath  a  rich  Gothic  ca- 
nopy :  at  the  sides  are  figures  of  Justice 
and  Religion;  and  in  the  exergue  are  the 
royal  arms  and  crown ;  the  whole  encircled 
by  a  wreath,  or  border  of  oak  and  roses. 

Seal,  a  piece  of  metal  having  coats  of 

arms  or  some  other  device  engraven  upon  it ; 
also  the  print  in  wax  made  by  the  seal. 

SEA-LEMON,  a  marine  animal  of  the 
genus  Dorit,  having  an  oval  body,  convex, 
marked  with  numerous  punctures,  and  of  a 
lemon  colour. 

SEALING-WAX,  a  composition  of  gum 
lac,  melted  and  incorporated  with  resin,  to 
which  some  pigment  is  added  to  give  it  the 
required  colour,  as  ver million,  ivory  black, 
verditer,  &c.  Gold  sealing-wax  is  made 
simply  by  stirring  gold-coloured  mica  span- 
gles into  the  incited  resin.  This  is  an  arti- 
cle that  is  much  adulterated. 

SE'ALION,  in  zoology,  the  Phoea  jubata, 
a  marine  animal  which. has  a  mane  like  a 
lion. 
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8EAMAN, an  individual engaged in na- 
vigating ships  or  other  vessels  upon  the  high 
teas.  Various  regulations  have  been  enact, 
ed  with  respect  to  the  hiring  of  seamen, 
their  conduct,  and  the  payment  of  their 
wages;  but  these  particulars  are  too  nume- 
rous for  insertion  here,  and  not  within  the 
of  this  work. 

'AMANSHIP,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  art  of  managing  and  navigating  a  ship ; 
applicable  both  to  officers  and  the  men, 
and  indispensably  necessary  in  those  who 
have  the  snip  under  their  command. 

BRA-MEW,  in  ornithology,  a  species  of 
gull,  a  marine  fowl  of  the  genus  Lanu. 

BRA-NEEDLE.    [See  Gabfish.] 

BRA-OTTER,  in  soology,  a  species  of 
otter  that  has  hind  feet,  resembling  the 
seal.    It  feeds  on  shell-fish. 

BRA-PIE,  or  SE'APYE,  in  ornithology, 
a  fowl  of  the  genus  Hmwuttcjnu,  and  order 
Brallm ;  called  also  the  oyster-catcher,  from 


its  thrusting  its  beak  into  the  oysters  when 
open,  and  talcing  out  the  fish. 

8EA-8ERPENT.  At  various  times  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  public 
have  been  entertained  with  marvellous  sto- 
ries respecting  an  enormous  marine  animal 
seen  on  the  coasts. of  America,  of  a  sise  and 
length  varying  according  to  the  opinions  of 
those  who  assert  that  they  have  witnessed 
it,  some  declaring  it  100  feet  long,  while 
others  describe  it  as  being  nearly  as  many 
yards.  All  accounts,  however,  agree  in  re- 
gard to  the  protuberances  on  its  back,  its 
vertical  sinuosities,  and  its  serpent-shaped 
head.  As  there  is  no  absolute  reliance  to 
be  placed  on  any  of  the  descriptions  of  this 
marine  monster,  we  think  it  merely  necee- 
sary  thus  to  notice  it ;  and  we  beg  to  refer 
our  readers  to  the  article  "  Kbakbh"  in 
this  volume. 

8EA-S1CKNE8S,  a  disorder  incident  to 
most  persons  on  their  first  going  to  sea, 
occasioned  by  the  agitation  of  the  vessel. 
In  voyages,  sea-sickness,  though  it  con- 
tinues in  general  only  for  the  first  day  or 
two.  is  extremely  harassing  to  some  people 
at  intervals,  especially  on  any  increased 
motion  of  the  vessel.  The  ancient  writers 
recommend  acid  fruits,  or  bread  and  vege- 
tables soaked  in  vinegar,  after  the  stomach 
bas  been  cleansed  by  vomiting,  but  not  be- 
fore. An  old  remedy  for  sea-sickness,  and 
a  very  common  one  among  sailors,  is  a 
draught  or  two  of  sea  water,  which  though 
disagreeable  enough,  at  such  a  time  too, 
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of  t ti«j:  fear,  ikJLtnrJy.  Syrinx;,  *heii  Mie  »HB 
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is  received  upon  a  given  spot ;  their  action 
also,  at  the  same  time,  continues  the  long- 
est. These  circumstances  make  the  differ- 
ence between  summer  and  winter.  It  is 
found  that  the  sun  does  not  rise  so  high 
in  summer,  nor  descend  so  low  in  winter, 
at  the  present  time  as  it  did  formerly ;  in 
other  words,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
which  is  half  the  difference  between  the 
sim's  greatest  and  least  meridian  altitudes, 
is  growing  less  and  leas  continually,  and 
the  seasons  are  thus  tending,  though  slow- 
ly, to  one  unvaried  spring.  [See  Pbbcbs- 
siok  or  tbb  EavivoxBs.) 

BRA-URCHIN,  in  ichthyology,  a  genua 
of  marine  animals,  the  Echinus  of  many 
species.  The  body  is  roundish,  covered 
with  a  bony  crust,  and  often  set  with  mov- 
able prickles.    [See  Ecbibos.] 

SEA- WOLF,  $b  ichthyology,  a  fish  of  the 
genus  AnarraieaM,  so  named  from  its  fierce- 
ness and  ravenousneas,  found  in  northern 
latitudes,  about  Greenland,  Iceland,  Nor- 
way, Scotland,  Ac  It  grows  to  the  length 
of  four  or  six  feet,  and  feeds  principally  on 
shell-fish. 

SEBACEOUS  GLANDS,  in  anatomy, 
small  glands  seated  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane under  the  skin,  which  accrete  the 
sebaceous  humour.  This  eebaeeame  kmmemr 
is  a  suet-like  or  glutinous  matter,  which 
serves  to  defend  the  skin  and  keep  it  soft. 

SBBA"CIC,  in  chemistry,  an  epithet  for 
that  which  pertains  to  or  ia  obtained  from 
fat ;  as  ae&seie  acid,  which  is  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  tallow. 

SBBBSTAN,  in  botany,  the  Assyrian 
plum,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Cordia,  a  species 
of  jujube. 

SECANT,  in  geometry,  a  line  that  outs 
another,  or  divides  it  into  two  parts.  The 
•treat  of  a  circle  is  a  liae  drawn  from  the 


srence  on  the  side,  to  a  point  with- 
out the  circumference  on  another.— -In 
trigonometry,  a  secant  is  a  right  line  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  a  circle,  which,  cutting 
the  circumference,  proceeds  till  it  meets 
with  a  tangent  to  the  same  circle. 

SECOND,  in  geometry,  chronology,  &c 
the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute,  whether  of  a 
degree,  or  of  an  hour ;  it  ia  deaoted  by  two 
small  accents,  thus  (")•—— In  music,  an 
interval  of  a  conjoint  degree,  being  the  dif- 
ference between  any  sound  and  the  next 

nearest  sound  above  or  below  it. One 

who  attends  another  in  a  duel  to  aid  him, 
and  see  that  all  the  proceedings  between 
the  parties  are  fair. Second  term*,  in  al- 
gebra, those  where  the  unknown  quantity 
has  a  degree  of  power  leas  than  it  has  in  the 
term  where  it  is  raised  to  the  highest. 

SECONDARY,  or  FLOETZ  ROCKS, 
in  geology,  those  masses  of  stone  and  or- 
ganic substances  which  are  situated  over 
or  above  the  primitive  or  transition  rocks, 
being  dissolved  and  deposited  in  strata, 
consisting  of  old  red  sand-stone,  fleets 
lime-stone,  fleets  gypsum,  variegated  sand- 
stone, shell  lime-stone,  rock  salt,  chalk  form- 
ation, fleets  trap  formation,  and  coal  form- 
ations. They  abound  with  organic  remains 
or  petrifactions,  and  are  supposed  to  be  me- 
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chanical  deposits  from  water. Second- 
ary circle*,  in  astronomy,  are  circles  pass* 
ing  through  the  poles  of  some  great  circle : 
thus  the  meridians  and  hour-circles  are 
secondaries  to  the  equinoctial.  There  are 
also  secondaries  passing  through  the  poles 
of  the  ecliptic,  by  means  of  which  all  stars 

are  referred  to  the  ecliptic. Secondary 

qualities,  are  the  qualities  of  bodies  which 
are  not  inseparable  from  them,  but  which 
proceed  from  casual  circumstances,  such  as 
colour,  taste,  odour,  &c. 

8ECOND  SIGHT,  a  superstitious  notion, 
prevalent  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  by 
which  certain  persons  are  supposed  to  be 
gifted  with  a  kind  of  supernatural  sight,  or 
the  power  of  seeing  future  or  distant  events 
as  if  they  really  happened. 

SECRETARY,  an  officer  whose  duty  it  is 
to  write  letters  and  other  instruments,  for 
and  under  the  orders  and  authority  of  a  pub* 

lie  body  or  an  individual. Secretary  of 

State,  in  British  polity,  an  officer  of  the  crown 
who  transacts  and  superintends  the  affairs 
of  a  particular  department  of  government. 
There  are  three  principal  secretaries  of 
state.  They  are  members  of  the  privy, 
council,  and  have  authority  to  commit  per- 
sons for  treason,  and  other  offences  against 
the  state,  as  conservators  of  the  peace  at 
common  law,  or  as  justices  of  the  peace 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

SECRETION,  the  process  by  which  a 
gland,  or  set  of  vessels  in  the  animal  or 
vegetable  system,  changes  a  fluid  of  one 
quality  into  a  fluid  of  another  quality.  The 
organs  of  secretion  in  the  animal  economy 
are  of  very  various  form  and  structure,  but 
the  most  general  are  those  denominated 
gland*. 

SECT,  a  collective  term  for  a  body  of 
persons  adhering  to  some  philosophical  or 
religious  system,  but  constituting  a  distinct 
party  by  holding  sentiments  different  from 
those  of  other  men.  Most  $ect$  have  ori- 
ginated  in  a  particular  person,  who  taught 
and  propagated  some  peculiar  notions  in 

Shilosophy  or  religion,  and  who  is  consi- 
ered  to  have  been  its  founder. 

SECTA'RIAN,  one  of  a  party  in  religion 
which  has  separated  itself  from  the  estab- 
"lished  church,  or  which  holds  tenets  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  prevailing  denomina- 
tion in  a  kingdom  or  state. 

8ECTILE,  a  term  for  a  mineral  that  is 
midway  between  the  brittle  and  the  malle- 
able, as  soapstone  and  plumbago. 

SECTION,  in  general,  denotes  a  distinct 
part  or  portion  of  something  which  is  di- 
vided, or  the  division  itself.  Such  are  the 
subdivisions  of  a  chapter,  called  also  para- 
graphs and  articles. Section,  in  geome- 

S,  a  side  or  surface  of  a  body  or  figure  cut 
by  another ;  or  the  place  where  lines, 

planes,  &c.  cut  each  other. Section  of 

a  building,  in  architecture,  is  the  same  with 
itn  profile;  or  a  delineation  of  its  heights 
and  depths  raised  on  a  plane,  as  if  the  fabric 
was  cut  asunder  to  discover  its  inside. 

SECTOR,  in  geometry,  a  part  of  a  circle 
comprehended  between  two  radii  and  the 
arch;  or  a  mixed  triangle,  formed  by  two. 


radii  and  the  arch  of  a  circle. A  mathe- 
matical instrument  so  marked  with  lines  of 
sines,  tangents,  secants,  chords,  &c.  as  to 
fit  all  radii  and  scales,  and  useful  in  finding 
the  proportion  between  quantities  of  the 
same  kind. 

SECULAR,  something  that  is  temporal, 
in  which  sense  the  word  stands  opposed  to 
ecclesiastical:  thus  we  say,  secular  power, 
secular  jurisdiction,  &c.  Among  catholics, 
secular  is  more  peculiarly  used  for  an  eccle- 
siastic who  lives  at  liberty  in  the  world,  not 
confined  to  a  monastery,  nor  bound  by  vows, 
or  subjected  to  the  particular  rules  of  any 
religious  community;  in  which  sense  it 
stands  opposed  to  regular.  Thus  we  say, 
the  secular  clergy,  and  the  regular  clergy. 
The  act  of  rendering  secular  the  pro- 
perty of  the  clergy,  is  called  secularization. 

SECULAR  GAMES  {ludi  seculares),  in 
antiquity,  solemn  games  held  among  the 
Romans  once  in  an  age  or  century.  They 
lasted  three  days  and  three  nights,  during 
which  time  sacrifices  were  performed,  thea- 
trical shows  exhibited,  with  combats,  sports, 
&c.  in  the  circus.  The  first  who  had  them 
celebrated  at  Rome  was  Valerius  Publicola, 
the  first  consul  created  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings.  At  the  time  of  the  celebration 
of  the  secular  games,  heralds  were  sent 
throughout  all  the  empire,  to  intimate  that 
every  one  might  come  and  see  those  solem- 
nities which  he  never  yet  had  seen,  nor 
would  ever  see  again. 

SECUN'DUM  ARTEM,  (lot.)  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  art. In  medicine,  a 

term  frequently  used  in  prescriptions  to 
denote  that  the  recipe  must  be  made  up 

with  particular  care. -Secundum  naturam, 

according  to  the  course  of  nature. 

SECUTORES,  in  antiquity,  a  description 
of  gladiators  among  the  Romans,  who 
fought  against  the  retiarii.  The  secutore* 
were  armed  with  a  sword  and  a  buckler,  to 
keep  off  the  net  or  noose  of  their  antago- 
nists, and  they  also  wore  a  casque.  This 
name  was  also  given  to  such  gladiators  as 
took  the  place  of  those  killed  in  the  com- 
bat, or  who  fought  the  conqueror. 

SBIXATIVES,  medicines  which  have  the 
power  of  diminishing  animal  energy  with- 
out destroying  life.  At  the  present  day  the 
sedative  influence  of  medicine  is  generally 
denied. 

SE  DEFENDEN'DO,  in  law,  a  plea 
used  for  one  who  is  charged  with  the  death 
of  another,  by  alleging  that  he  was  under 
a  necessity  of  committing  the  act  in  his 
own  defence. 

8EDGE  (car**),  an  extensive  genus  of 
grass-like  plants,  but  easily  distinguished 
from  grasses  by  having  the  stem  destitute 
of  joints.  The  roots  are  perennial  and 
fibrous,  the  leaves  hard  and  rough  on  the 
edge.  They  are  found  in  all  soils,  but  the 
greater  proportion  grow  in  marshes;  and 
there  are  altogether  more  than  three  hun- 
dred known  species. 

SEDITION,  in  politics,  an  opposition  to 
the  laws,  or  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  in  disturbance  of  the  public  peace.  In 
general,  it  signifies  a  local  or  limited  oppo- 
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sitlon  to  emi  authority;  a  commotion  of 
leM  extent  than  an  insurrection,  and  conse- 
quently lew  than  rebellion. 

SED'LITZ,  or  SEID'LITZ  WATEB,  a 
mineral  water  obtained  from  a  village  of 
that  name  in  Bohemia. — The  waters  are 
■aline  and  purgative,  limpid,  sparkling,  and 
of  a  bitter  and  salt  taste ;  being  composed 
principally  of  the  sulphates  and  carbonates 


of  magnesia  and  lime. 

SEED,  in  botany,  the  germ  of  future 
plants,   generally  contained  in  the   fruit 


which  is  its  appendage  and  support.  Every 
seed  consists  of  an  embryo  plant.  This 
embryo,  which  is  the  whole  future  plant  in 
miniature,  is  called  the  germ  or  bud*  and 
is  rooted  in  the  cotyledon  or  placenta, 
which  makes  its  involuorum  or  cover.  The 
cotyledon  is  always  double;  and  in  the 
middle,  and  common  centre  of  the  two,  is  a 
point  or  speck,  which  being  acted  on  by  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  and  of  the  earth,  begins 
to  protrude  its  radicle,  or  root,  downwards, 
and  its  bud  upwards;  and  as  the  requisite 
heat  continues,  it  draws  nourishment  by 
the  root,  and  so  continues  to  unfold  itself 
and  grow.  In  some  cases,  the  seeds  eon- 
stitute  the  fruit  or  valuable  part  of  plants, 
as  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  other  esculent 

Sain  f  sometimes  the  seeds  are  inclosed  in 
e  fruit,  as  in  apples  and  melons.  Many 
kinds  of  seeds  wib  continue  good  for  several 
years,  and  retain  their  vegetative  faculty; 
whereas  others  will  not  grow  after  they  are 
one  year  old ;  this  difference  is  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  their  abounding  more  or 
less  with  oil;  as  also  to  the  nature  of  the 
oil,  and  the  texture  of  their  outward  cover* 
ing.  All  seeds  require  some  share  of  fresh 
air,  to  keep  the  germ  in  a  healthy  state ; 
and  where  the  air  is  absolutely  excluded, 
the  vegetative  quality  of  the  seeds  will  be 
soon  lost.    But  seeds  will  be  longest  of  all 

S reserved  in  the  earth,  provided  they  are 
uried  so  deep  as  to  be  beyond  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun  and  showers  j  sinee  they 
have  been  found  to  lie  thus  buried  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  and  yet  vegetate  as  well  as 
new  seeds.  How  the  vegetative  life  is  so 
long  preserved,  by  burying  them  so  deep  in 
the  ground,  is  very  difficult  to  explain ;  but 
the  fact  is  too  well  established  to  admit  of 
a  doubt  on  the  subject.  Books  contain  an 
abundance  of  instances  of  plants  having 
suddenly  sprung  up  from  the  soil  obtained 
from  deep  excavations,  where  the  seeds 
must  be  supposed  to  have  been  buried  for 
ages.  Professor  Hen  slow  says,  that  in  the 
fens  of  Cambridgeshire,  after  the  surface 
has  been  drained  and  the  soil  ploughed, 
large  crops  of  white  and  black  mustard  in- 
variably appear.  Millar  mentions  a  case  of 
Plantago  Psylium  having  sprung  from  the 
soil  of  an  ancient  ditch  which  was  emptied 
at  Chelsea,  although  the  plant  bad  never 
been  seen  in  the  memory  of  man.  De 
Chandolle  says,  M.  Oirardin  succeeded  in 
raising  kidney  beans  from  seeds  at  least  100 
years  old,  taken  out  of  the  herbarium  of 
Tournefort ;  and  raspberry  plants  have  been 
raised  from  seeds  found  in  an  ancient  cof- 
fin in  a  barrow  in  Dorsetshire,  which  seeds, 


from  the  coins  and  other  relicts  met.  with 
near  them,  may  be  estimated  to  have  been 
1600  to  1700  years  old. 

SEEL'INO,  in  falconry,  the  running  of  a 
thread  through  the  eye-lids  of  a  hawk  when 
first  taken,  so  that  she  may  see  very  little, 
or  not  at  all,  to  make  her  the  better  endure 
the  hood. 

SEG'MENT,  in  geometry,  any  part  of  a 
line  in  a  triangle  or  other  figure  cut  off  by 
a  perpendicular  let  fall  upon  it.— •Seg- 
ment qf  a  circle,  a  part  cut  off  by  a  chord,  or 
that- portion  comprehended  between  an  arc 
and  a  chord. 

6EGRBGATA  POLYGAMIA,  hi  bo- 
tany, the  fifth  order  of  the  class  Bmngeweeia; 
comprehending  those  flowers  the  several 
florets  of  which  are  included  within  a  com- 
mon calyx,  and  also  furnished  with  their 
proper  perianths. 

bKIGN  IORAGE,  a  royal  right  or  prero- 

E be  of  the  king  or  queen  regnant  of  Eng- 
d,  by  which  they  claim  an  allowance  of 
gold  and  silver  brought  in  the  mass  to  be 
exchanged  for  coin.— —A  lord  of  a  manor 
is  sometimes  styled  a  teignior,  and  the 
lordship,  a  $eioniery. 

8E1ZIN,orSB'I8IN, 
Seisin  in/ecf,  or  deed,  m 
possession;  seisin  in  lam.  Is  when  some- 
thing is  done  which  the  law  accounts  pos- 
session or  seisin,  as  enrolment;  or  when 
lands  descend  to  an  heir,  but  he  has  not 
yet  entered  on  them.  In  this  case  the  law 
considers  the  heir  as  edged  of  the  estate, 
and  the  person  who  wrongfully  enters  on 
the  land  is  accounted  a  disseisor. 

8ELErNIATB,  in  chemistry,  a  compound 
of  selenic  acid  with  a  base. 

SEL'ENITE,  in  mineralogy,  foliated  o* 
crystalized  sulphate  of  lime.  There  are 
two  varieties,  massive  and  acicular. 

SELE'NIUM,  an  elementary  mineral 
substance,  extracted  from  the  pyrites  of  a 
copper-mine  at  Fahlun,  in  Sweden.  It  is 
of  a  gray,  dark  brown  colour,  with  a  bril- 
liant metallic  lustre,  and  slightly  translu- 
cent. 

SELENIUTIET,  a  mineral  of  a  shining 
lead  gray  colour,  with  a  granular  texture. 
It  is  composed  chiefly  of  selenium,  silver, 
anrt  r-pr-r-r 

I- 1  !  S'OG'OAI'IIY,  n  delineation  of  the 
mo with  a,  dmcrhjtton  of  in  phenomena. 

&ELEUCIII.E,  a  term  in  ehiwiolngy 
design  mi>i  j  a  particular  irra.  The  irrn  in 
the  Seicncnbe, Of  tin:  ^vm-Mncfdoniaiijer*, 
is  a  ronijraratifin  of  time,  cq  mm  curing  hum 
the  riCnbLiihmcnl  vt  tht:  Stkuridr,  ■  race 
of  Greek  kJojf*,  whn  rciguQtl  ai  tutemnrs 
Of  Alexander  llu.>  Great,  in  Syria,  ma  the 
Ptolniu.'-  did  iti  Eirt|Jt,  This  rta  we  find 
expressed  in  the  hook  of  lb*  JUaecabeM, 
and  im  a  great  number  of  liKtfe  nifrUl*, 
str  i  ie*  1 1  y ■  t  lie  f  Him  e-f  Syria,  * c  The  It-ib- 
bin*  mil  it  the  a-rl  of  Ctifitrncltt  and  the 
Arutji  ilit  Ktaof  tbe  two  hum*,  Awojd- 
ing  to  the  beit  ■cetrdnfa,  the  irtt  jeftr  of 
this  sera  fu] Li  in  Hie.  year  311!  before  Christ, 
being  fthout  eleven  at  twelve  jt.ira  after 
Alexander**  death. 

SELF  COMMANP'.  tbst  (Heady  *ijki- 
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aimity  which  enables  a  man  in  every  sirua- 
tion  to  exert  his  reasoning  faculty  with 
coolness,  and  to  do  what  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances require.  It  depends  much  upon 
the  natural  temperament  of  the  body,  and 
much  upon  the  moral  cultivation  of  the 
miad ;  and  he  who  from  his  early  youth  has 
been  accustomed  to  make  his  passions  sub- 
mit  to  his  reason,  will,  in  any  sudden  emer- 
gency,' be  more  capable  of  acting  with  a 
oool  and  steady  resolution,  than  he  who 
has  tamely  yielded  to  or  allowed  himself 
to  be  controlled  by  the  influence  of  his 
passions. 

HSELF-KNOWL'EDGB,  a  difficult  but 
most  important  acquisition.  It  is  difficult, 
because  every  man  is  more  or  less  blinded 
by  some  fallacy  peculiar  to  himself,  and  it 
is  disagreeable  to  investigate  our  errors, 
our  faults,  and  on*  vices.  But  these  diffi- 
culties are  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  advantages  of  self  knowledge.  By  know- 
ing the  extent  of  our  abilities,  we  shall  be 
restrained  from  rashly  engaging  in  enter- 
prises beyond  our  ability ;  by  investigating 
our  opinions,  we  may  discover  those  which 
are  based  upon  false  principles;  and  by 
examining  our  virtues  and  vices,  we  shall 
learn  what  principles  ought  to  be  strength* 
ened,  and  what  habits  or  propensities  ought 
to  be  abandoned. 

SELF-LOVE,  an  instinctive  principle  in 
the  human  mind  which  impels  every  rational 
creature  to  preserve  his  life,  and  promote 
his  own  happiness.  It  is  very  generally  con- 
founded with  selfishness,  but  their  springs 
of  action  and  their  results  are  very  different ; 
for  selfishness  is  the  parent  and  nurse  of 
every  vice,  while  self-love  only  prompts  him 
who  is  actuated  by  it  to  procure  to  himself 
the  greatest  possible  sum  of  happiness 
during  his  whole  existence. 

SEL'LING  OUT,  among  stockbrokers,  a 
transfer  of  one's  share  of  stock  from  one 
person  to  another,  in  distinction  from  buy- 
ing in,  which  is  the  purchase  of  the  stock 
held  by  another. 

8ELTZBR  WATER,  in  medicine,  a  sa- 
line water,  slightly  alkaline,  and  highly 
acidulated  with  carbonic  acid.  It  is  used 
with  great  success  in  many  diseases. 

SEMEIOTIC8,  or  SEMEIOL'OGT,  the 
doctrine  of  signs;  terms  used  in  medical 
science  to  denote  that  branch  which  teaches 
how  to  judge  of  all  the  symptoms  in  a 
human  body,  either  m  a  state  of  health  or 


SEMI,  a  prefix  to  many  words,  signify- 
ing half,  m  ttmieirele,  half  a  circle,  &c. 

BEMI-AMPLEX'ICANT,  in  botany,  em- 
bracing  the  stem  halfway,  as  a  leaf. 

SEM'IBRBVE,  in  music,  the  measure 
note  by  which  all  others  are  regulated.  It 
contains  the  time  of  two  minims,  which  are 
divided  either  into  four  crotchets,  eight 
quavers,  sixteen  semiquavers,  or  thirty-two 
derai-semiquavers. 

SEM'ICOLON,  in  grammar  and  punctua- 
tion, the  point  [;  ]  the  mark  of  a  pause  to 
be  observed  in  reading,  of  less  duration  than 
the  colon,  double  the  duration  of  the  com- 
ma, or  half  the  duration  of  the  period.    It 


is  used  to  distinguish  the  conjunct  mem* 
bers  of  a  sentence. 

SEMI-COLTJM'NAE,  flat  on  one  side, 
and  round  on  the  other:  a  term  of  botany, 
applied  to  a  stem,  leaf,  or  petiole. 

SEMI-DIAM'ETER,  in  geometry,  aright 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  or 
sphere  to  its  circumference  or  periphery ;  a 
radius.  . 

SEMI-DIAPA'SON,  in  music,  a  defective 
octave,  or  an  octave  diminished  by  a  minor 
semitone. 

SEMI-DIATES'SARON,  in  music,  an 
imperfect  or  defective  fourth. 

SEM'I-DITONE,  in  music,  a  lesser  third, 
having  its  terms  as  6  to  5. 

SEMI-FLORET,  in  botany,  a  half  floret, 
which  is  tubulous  at  the  beginning,  like  a 
floret,  and  afterwards  expanded  in  the  form 
of  a  tongue. 

SEMI-FLOSCULO'SJS,  in  botany,  the 
name  of  a  subdivision  in  the  order  of  com- 
pound flowers,  both  in  the  natural  and  arti- 
ficial system  of  Linnaeus,  comprehending 
such  as  are  made  up  wholly  of  fertile  ligu- 
late  corollets. 

SEMI-FLOS'CULOUS,  in  botany,  com- 
posed of  semi-florets,  or  ligulate ;  as  a  $emi- 
JtotcuUmt  flower. 

SEMI-METAL,  a  metal  that  is  not  mal- 
leable, as  bismuth,  arsenic,  nickel,  cobalt, 
zinc,  antimony,  manganese,  tungsten,  mo- 
lybdenum, and  uranite.  The  name,  how- 
ever, is  usually  given  to  the  regulus  of  these 
substances. 

SEMINARY,  in  gardening,  a  seed-plat, 
or  place  for  raising  plants,  and  keeping 
them  till  they  are  flt  to  be  removed  into  the 
garden  or  nursery. Any  place  of  educa- 
tion, hs  which  young  persons  are  instructed 
in  the  several  branches  of  learning. 

SEMINATION,  the  natural  manner  of 
shedding  and  dispersing  the  seeds  of  plants, 
which  is  variously  effected.  Some  are  heavy 
enough  to  fall  directly  to  the  ground; 
others  are  furnished  with  a  pappus,  or 
down,  by  means  of  which  they  are  dis- 
persed by  the  wind ;  while  others  are  con- 
tained in  elastic  capsules,  which,  bursting 
open  with  considerable  force,  throw  out 
the  seeds. 

SEMI-ORDINATE,  in  conic  sections,  a 
line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  and  bisected 
by  the  axis,  and  reaching  from  one  side  of 
the  section  to  the  other;  the  half  of  which 
is  properly  the  semi-ordinate,  but  is  now 
called  the  ordinate. 

SEMI-PELAGIANS,  a  sect  of  Chris- 
tians, who  hold  that  God  has  not  by  pre- 
destination dispensed  his  grace  to  one  more 
than  to  another;  that  Christ  died  for  all 
men;  that  the  grace  purchased  by  Christ 
and  necessary  to  salvation,  is  offered  to  all 
men ;  that  man,  before  he  receives  grace,  is 
capable  of  faith  and  holy  desires ;  and  that 
man  being  born  free,  is  capable  of  accepting 
grace,  or  of  resisting  its  influences. 

SEMI-PRIMI-GENOTJS,  in  geology,  of 
a  middle  nature  between  substances  of  pri- 
mary and  secondary  formation. 

SEMI-PRO'TOLITE,  in  geology,  a  spe- 
cies  of  fossil  of  a  middle  nature  between 
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subfttstLcei  which  arc  oF  primary  aii4  aucfa 
at  isr*  or  Mjroud«ry  fipruia-tiou. 

SEMlCjUAltTlLU,  ar  8EMI-QFAD'- 
RATE,    ill    cii  t  Fduohi  jr  an    aspect  of  the 

Elanets,  when  distant  from  each  other  the 
alf  of  a  quadrant,  tir  forty- Qvc  degrees. 

HIEM'iai'AVEft.  m  music,  a  note  of  half- 
the  cturji tun  at  the  quAver*  bciuef  the  six* 
teenth  uf  lop  flL-roibmr^Cx 

8  K  Ml  TEXTILE,  ill  rcstroBOtnv,  an  ujwet 
of  the  planed,  whew  tisey  are  distant  from 
each  ulbt-r  the  twelfth  pari  uf  a  drclc,  or 
tbirtv  degree*. 

SliMlrrCJKEpin  t,iii.w,  hal  I"  a  tone,  hijng 
the  iiualltrtl  interval  admitted  in  madam 
mctw,  Tlie  semHvwk  wal*  Consist*  of 
twelve  degree^  or  thirteen  notes  in  the 
octave. 

8EM'I-VOWEL,in  grammar,  a  half 
vowel,  or  an  articulation  which  it  accom- 
panied with  an  imperfect  sound ;  as,  el,  em, 
en,  which,  though  uttered  with  close  organs, 
do  not  wholly  interrupt  the  sounds. 

SEMPERVrVUM,  in  the  Idnnssan  sys- 
tern,  a  genus  of  plants,  class  11  Dodeean- 
dria,  order  6  Polygyria.  The  species  con- 
sist of  hardy  perennials. 

SEN' ATE,  an  assembly  or  council  of  se- 
nators: that  is,  a  body  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  a  state,  invested  with  a  share 
in  the  government.  The  senate  of  ancient 
Borne  was,  of  all  others,  the  most  cele- 
brated: it  appointed  judges,  either  from 
among  the  senators  or  knights,  to  deter- 
mine processes ;  it  also  appointed  governors 
of  provinces,  and  disposed  of  the  revenues 
of  the  commonwealth,  &c.  Tet  the  whole 
sovereign  power  did  not  reside  in  the  senate, 
since  it  could  not  elect  magistrates,  make 
laws,  or  decide  on  war  and  peace;  in  all 
which  cases  the  senate  was  obliged  to  con- 
sult tbe  people.  One  of  the  qualifications 
of  a  senator  was  the  possession  of  property 
to  the  amount  of  80,000  sesterces,  about 

70001. In  the  United  States  of  America, 

senate  denotes  the  higher  branch  or  house 
of  legislature,  viz.  the  upper  house  of  con- 
gress; and  in  most  or  the  states,  the 
higher  and  least  numerous  branch  of  the 
legislature  is  called  the  senate. Senate- 
house,  a  building  in  which  the   senate 

meets,  or  a  place  of  public  council. 

Senate,  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  is 
equivalent  to  the  convocation  at  Oxford, 
and  consists  of  all  masters  of  arts,  and  higher 
graduates,  being  masters  of  arts,  who  nave 
each  a  voice  in  every  public  measure,  in 
granting  degrees,  in  electing  members  of 
parliament,  a  chancellor,  &c. 

SENA'TUS  AUCTOR'ITAS,  a  vote  of  the 
Roman  senate,  drawn  up  in  the  same  form 
as  a  decree,  but  without  its  force,  as  having 
been  prevented  from  passing  into  a  decree 
by  some  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 

SENATUS  CONSUL'TUM,  a  decree  of 
the  Roman  senate,  pronounced  on  some 
question  or  point  of  law;  which,  when 
passed,  made  a  part  of  the  law. 

SENECA  R60T,  the  root  of  the  Poly- 
gala  tenega,  a  woody,  branching  root, 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Its  medi- 
cinal virtues  have  been  greatly  exaggerated 


as  a  cure  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake, 
and  also  as  a  remedy  in  pulmonary  com- 
plaints. The  plant  grows  to  the  height  of 
about  a  foot,  producing  several  herbaceous 
stem.-,  and  its  blossoms  resemble  those  of 
the  pen. 

BKNE'CIO.  in  the  Linhartb  system,  a 
gftnua  of  plant*,  claa*  19  HyH-tfCHr+ia,  order 
&  Polpga  m  in  wu-peTjttui. 

SlWKKCHAL,  Eiti  officer  in  the 
of  princes  and    dajrnifanej,  who    I 
tulK'tirLtoiiikuL-e  offcasts  and  public 
monies,    In,  «ome  instances,  the  sene 
is  an  officer  whu  has  the  diapenain^  of  jus- 
tice, ns  (he  loth  teue&ehal  of  England,  Ac 

SENJNAf  the  Icrtcs  »t  the  Cama  senna, 
wlncli  ar*  miporu-tl  li'-'jo  mmi  Alexandria 
for  medicinal  use.  They  have  rai  I ■  •  ar  a  dis- 
igrtualiui  ou«i,  &ud  «  uub-uend,  bitterish, 
nauseous  taste.  They  are  in  common  use 
as  a  purgative;  and  are  given  as  an  infu- 
sion, tincture,  or  made  into  an  electuary. 

SENOC'ULAR,  in  entomology,  an  epithet 
for  such  insects  as  have  six  eyes. 

SENSE,  the  faculty  of  the  soul  by  which 
it  perceives  external  objects  by  means  of 
impressions  made  on  certain  organs  of  the 
body.  The  external  organs  of  sens*  are 
usually  classed  under  five  heads,  vis.  those 
of  sight,  hearing,  feeling,  smell,  and  taste. 
The  nerves  and  the  brain  are  the  organs  of 
sensation.  If  the  external  organ  oe  de- 
stroyed, no  sensation  can  be  produced  : 
where  there  are  no  nerves  there  is  no  sensa- 
tion: where  the  nervous  branches  are  moat 
numerous  there  is  most  sensation ;  if  the 
nerve  be  destroyed,  sensations  cannot  be 
produced  from  those  parts  to  which  the 
nerve  belongs,  which  are  further  from  the 
brain  than  the  injured  parts.  All  the  nerves 
terminate  in  the  brain.  If  the  brain  is 
compressed,  sensation  is  suspended:  if  the 
brain  is  considerably  injured,  sensation 
ceases.  Sensations  are  the  rudiments  and 
elements  of  our  ideas,  that  is,  of  all  our 
thoughts  and  feelings.  In  the  earliest  ex- 
ercise of  the  sensitive  power,  sensations  are 
simple,  uncompounded  with  the  relic*  of 
former  corresponding  sensations;  but  the 
sensations  soon  become  perceptions;  that 
is,  they  instantaneously  recal  the  relics  of 
other  corresponding  sensations.  The  accu- 
racy and  extent  of  the  perception  depends 
on  the  vividness  and  efficaciousness  of  the 
compound  sensations,  and  the  number  of 
them  received  from  the  same  or  similar 
objects  in  different  situations,  and  through 
the  medium  of  different  senses.  The  object 
therefore  of  early  education  should  be  to 
invigorate  the  organs  of  sense.— — Common 
sense  is  that  power  of  the  mind  which,  by  a 
kind  of  instinct,  or  a  short  process  of  rea- 
soning, perceives  truth,  the  relation  of 
things,  cause  and  effect,  &c-,  and  hence 
enables  the  possessor  to  discern  what  is 
right  and  expedient,  and  adopt  the  best 

means  to  accomplish  his  purpose. Moral 

sense  implies,  a  determination  of  the  mind 
to  be  pleased  with  those  affections,  actions 
or  characters  of  rational  agents,  which  are 
considered  good  and  conducive  to  virtue. 

SENSIBILITY,  acuteness  of  perception, 
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or  that  quality  of  the  mind  which  renders- 
it  susceptible  of  impressions;  delicacy  of 
feeling ;  as  sensibility  to  pleasure  or  pain, 
shame  or  praise. In  physiology,  the  capa- 
bility which  a  nerve  possesses  of  conveying 
the  sensation  produced  by  the  contact  of 
another  body  with  it. 

SENSITIVE  PLANT,  a  native  of  tropi- 
cal America,  but  often  seen  in  our  green- 
houses. It  is  celebrated  for  its  apparent 
sensibility,  shrinking  and  folding  up  its 
leaves  on  the  slightest  touch.  [See  Mi- 
mosa.] 

SENSO  MUM,  or  SEN'SORY,  the  brain 
and  nerves,  the  seat  of  sense.  According 
to  some  writers,  it  not  only  denotes  the  dif- 
ferent organs  of  sense,  but  also  that  living 
principle  or  spirit  of  animation  which  re- 
sides  throughout  the  body,  without  being 
cognizable  to  our  senses,  except  by  its 
effects. 

SEN'TENCE,  in  law,  a  judicial  decision 
publicly  and  officially  declared  in  a  criminal 
prosecution.  In  civil  cases,  the  decision  of 
a  court  is  called  a  judgment. In  gram- 
mar, a  number  of  words  containing  com- 
plete sense,  and  followed  by  a  full  pause ;  a 
period.  A  simple  sentence  consists  of  one 
subject  and  one  finite  verb ;  as,  "  the  man 
walks."  A  compound  sentence  contains 
two  or  more  subjects  and  finite  verbs; 
as,  "we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
beinff." 

SENTIC4 :>  S T„  [ ]] 1 35th  Linnasan  natural 
order  of  hb.nti,  containing  the  rose,  briar, 
bmmbkv  fee. 

«i 

feeling. 

formed  hy  iJi'iiU-r-niion  or  reasoning. 
Senfimenti,  in  ]>oL'(ry,  and  especially  dra- 
matic, are  the  thoughts  which  the  several 
persons  express,  whether  they  relate  to 
matters  of  opinion,  passion,  Ac. 

SENTINEL,  or  SENTRY,  in  military 
affairs,  a  private  soldier  placed  in  some 
post,  either  to  watch  any  approach  of  the 
enemy,  to  prevent  surprises,  and  to  stop 
such  as  would  pass  without  order,  or  have 
no  business  where  he  is  posted. 

BE 'PI  A,  in  ichthyology,  the  cuttlefish, 
a  genus  of  the  Vermes  mollusca  class  and 
order,  of  which  there  are  eight  species, 
inhabitants  of  various  seas.  The  Sepia 
Officinalis  inhabits  the  ocean,  and  is  the 
prey  of  the  whale  tribe  and  plaice;  its 
arms  are  also  frequently  eaten  off  by  the 
conger  eel,  and  are  re-produced.  [See 
CuTTias-risH]. Sepia,  a  pigment  pre- 
pared from  the  black  juice  secreted  in 
certain  glands  of  the  above-described  fish. 
All  the  varieties  of  mollusca  secrete  the 
same  liquor,  but  that  of  the  Sepia  officinalis 
is  most  preferred.  Caustic  alkalies  dissolve 
the  sepia,  and  turn  it  brown.  After  certain 
preparations  it  is  fit  for  the  painter,  and  is 
a  colour  of  much  use. 

SEPIA'RIiE,  the  44th  natural  order  of 
plants  in  the  Linnasan  system;  including 
such  as  grow  wild  in  hedges  or  are  used  for 
hedges,  as  the  briar,  privet,  &c. 

SE'POYS,  the  name  given  to  the  Hindoo 


f  F  \  T,  in  its  primary  sense, 
tqftl  -ompted  by  passion  or 
i  t  ti  l   decision  or  the  mind. 


or  native  troops  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  company,  of  whom  there  are  nearly 
200,000,  chiefly  infantry,  though  there  are 
several  regiments  of  cavalry  and  some 
companies  of  artillery.  They  are  all  disci- 
plined after  the  European  manner,  and  are 
hardy,  temperate,  and  subordinate.  Their 
dress  consists  of  a  red  jacket,  with  a  white 
cotton  vest,  trowsers  reaching  only  half- 
way down  the  thighs,  and  a  light  turban. 

SEPS,  in  natural  history,  a  species  of 
venomous  eft  or  lizard. 

SEPT,  in  Irish  history,  a  clan,  race,  or 
family,  proceeding  from  a  common  proge- 
nitor. 

SEPTA'RIA,  in  mineralogy,  a  name 
given  to  nodules  or  spheroidal  masses  of 
calcareous  marl,  whose  interior  presents 
numerous  fissures  or  seams  of  some  crys- 
talized  substance,  which  divide  the  mass. 

SEPTEM'BER,  the  ninth  month  of  Nu- 
ma's  year,  but  the  seventh  of  the  year  of 
Romulus,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  viz. 
Septimus  mentis. 

BEPTEMBRISA'DE,  in  politics,  a 
term  In  use  during  the  revolutionary  com- 
motions in  France  for  any  horrid  massacre 
like  that  which  disgraced  the  2nd  and  3rd  of 
September,  1792. 

BEPTEN'NIAL,  happening  or  returning 
every  seven  years,  as  septennial  parlia- 
ments, i.e.  new  parliaments  chosen  every 
seven  years,  as  they  are  at  present  ap- 
pointed. 

8EPTENTRION,  or  SEPTENTRIO- 
NAL, pertaining  to  the  north  or  northern 
regions  of  the  globe. 

SEPTIC,  in  chemistry,  an  epithet  for 
any  substance  that  promotes  the  putrefac- 
tion of  bodies ;  as  antiseptic  is  for  whatever 
tends  to  preserve  them  from  putrefaction. 

8EPTU  AGES' IMA,  in  the  calendar,  the 
third  Sunday  before  Lent,  or  before  Qua- 
dragesima Sunday:  supposed  to  take  its 
name  from  being  about  seventy  days  before 
Easter. 

SEPTUAGINT,  a  Greek  version  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  called  be- 
cause the  translation  is  supposed  to  have 
been  made  by  seventy-two  Jews,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  round  numbers,  are  usually 
called  the  seventy  interpreters.  This  trans- 
lation is  said  to  have  been  made  at  the  re- 
Siest  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of 
gypt,  about  280  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  It  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  and  is  that  out  of  which  all  the 
citations  in  the  New  Testament  from  the 
Old  are  taken.  It  was  also  the  ordinary 
and  canonical  translation  made  use  of  by 
the  Christian  church  in  the  earliest  ages; 
and  it  still  subsists  in  the  churches  both  of 
the  east  and  west.  It  is  however  observable, 
that  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint  makes 
fifteen  hundred  years  more  from  the  crea- 
tion to  Abraham,  than  the  present  Hebrew 
copies  of  the  Bible. 

SEPTUM  AU'RIS,  in  anatomy,  the  drum 

of  the  ear. Septum  cerebelli,  a  process  of 

the  dura  mater,  dividing  the  cerebellum 

into  two  equal  parts. Septum  cordis,  the 

partition  between  the  two  ventricles  of  the 
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heart,- Sep  rap  Ham**,  the  pturti  Utvi*  be- 

tw«»!  (he  DnstxiEs. 
s  b;  r  i .1  Ltm it E,  h  nlnce  de*< ined  tor  tl 1 c 

iotennLnt  of  the  dead.  This  term  is  chiefly 
Uf*d  Id  sprakiog  nf  the  borying  places  of  the  I; 
ancients,  t hose nf the  modern*  heine  uaua%  | 
culled  tcm&w.  Slepulchrcs  were  held  tiered 
nod  irjiiulahle,  Mid  the  care  r>ken  of  them 
hna  always  bceo  hrhl  n  religious  dntj, 
Those  who  have  searched  or  violated  them, 
have  been  luoughi  mLethi  bj  M  notions, 
atht  were  itJwftj'1  icu-rdf  punished.  The 
EffTptlmn  calkd  sepulchres  efffaaJ  AbttMiX, 
ineontTftdls-tirictioTi  t  a  thi-ir  ordinary,  houses 
or  palaces,  which  they  called  inns,  un  ac- 
count of  theLr  ahort  stay  of  pit  jnfijnage  OH 
eutfe.  Tint-  sepulchres,  of  the  Hebrews  in. 
general  were  hollow  places  dug- Cut  of  facts. 
Thus  Abraham  is  amid  10  bur?  Sarah  hit  wife 
in  the  care  of  Mncpelab  [den*  xxiU.  19 )r 
Id  Bach  sepulchres,  alsn,  the  bodies  of 
Lnsftrtia  And  Jfrtts  Christ  were  buried 
I  John  13,  as},  Matthew  **tu-  00.  And  the 
EEmL<  custom,  nrtvui Is  id  the  East  to  this 
day,  according  to  the  account  of  modern 

tr&retlera, K*ipht*af  fse  fmty  ftejni  f  crtji-, 

a.  military  order,  established  La  Faleittne 

id r  his**  ymt  ]  11  <, 

h=  E  t'l '  LT 1 ! '  It  A ,  ia  nrchn-olugy,  an  Ouerijlg 
made,  to  the  priest  fur  the  burial  of  a  dead 

'I    "II. 

eii]'Q.UENCEf  in  music  a  regular  suc- 
cession of  similar  sounds-— *In  p;amlng, 
a  cet  uf  tarda  immediately  following:  each 
oilier,  in  the  Mime  suit,  aa  a  king,  queen, 
knave,  £?,;  thus  we  Eay,a  acaucucc  of  three, 
fnur,  rir  liitf  rordl. 

SEQUEHTAA'TTON,,  in  law,  the  act  of  I 
taking  a  thins,    In  controversy,    from  the 

Sorest  ha  of  both  parties  till  the  rijrht  be 
otenuincd  hj  course  of  law.- — In  the  ei?U  ] 
law,  the  act  uf  the    nrdinary,  disponing  of 
the  gondii  and  chattel*  o  T  a  person  cWenaed, 
rckusu  estate  BO  one  will  meddle  with- 

SI-  tlLUV,  or  ZECIIIN.  A  gold  coin  of 
Venice  and  Turkey,  mF  diEferpot  ralae  ia 
diBTt'  ren  t  u  I  hcpr,  bnt  p;  ocral  Ly  p  bout  Ob. 

SE&ALVL1Q  (ptofL  #traFifo)m  ft  Permian 
wurdj  sigiiifi'init  the  palace  of  a  pnuce  or 
lord;  hot  tht-  term  b  Uin-U,  IjJ-  wny  nl  ctoi- 
nonce,  for  the  [mlnca  of  1L12  Grand  Sei^ultHf  , 
at  Couatantio,opleh  and  all  I  lie  offlrera  and  [ 
depL'ndeitla  ol  hli  COHTl ;  »ud  in  it  in  Irani' 
nc ted  A>l  llm  huaineas  of  pavcmnitDR-     In  I 
this  building  are  aUu  kept  the  femaki  of 
tiic  harLiia,     [See  lUsni.] 

SEltA  IH  a  large  biiildhi^  ftir  the  acixinl- 
mud  a  Lion  tif  travel]  er»f  eoinmoii  in  the  En*t. 
In  Tkifkej1  the j  are  called  kfa**r  in  Tcniaj, 
eamiffJuieniFi',  whti;h  wa  wntn  Caravrnna- 
rif* ;  hut  in  Tartary  and  India,  simply  #e- 

SER'AFH,  *  spirit  of  the  higheit  rnnk  in 
the  hierarchy  of  angels;  tb ua  Called  frOUL 
tln?[r  beLlifl  auppOied  to  be  moet  indnmed 

null  rlmiic  Me, or  holr  real,  uwiujf  to  their 
more  immedtaru  attendauco  at  the  throne  I 
Of  Cud.    Tbo  Hebrew  Jilura!  is  aeraphimi 
tLm  Enjrliah  jjlttraJ  ii  regularly  formed  (*e- 

rUfrfli). 

S  K  RA  3  KT  ER,  a  Turk  till  general  or  com- 
tn»uder  nf  laod  /oroes. 


fcEUA«a%  in  rKmilholnjrj,  a  fowj  of  the 
etane  kind,  a  native  of  the  East  Indiea. 

BERENA'DE,  um^if!  pcrfonneii  iu  the 
street  dnriucr  the  silenee  of  air  hi.  It  con- 
sisie  feaeraDy  of  initrnmetiiH]  munie,  hut 
that  uf  tba  ?oicc  ia  eomet Lines  added, 
Jlener,  an  tu I i-rtai liliieti  1  of  tnitwe  giiTu:  In 
the  night  by  aloTer  tohia  mlatrcsn  under  her 
window  ia  styled  a  terrwie. 

SERF,  a  tetrnnt  or,  rw  U  the  -caae  in 
roijjI'  countries.,  a  peanant  tluvc.  attached 
to  the  soil  and  trautifcrred  wiih  itr 

SERGE,  a  kind  of  vonlleg.  quiiltcd  stuE 

SElt'GEANT,  in  military  strain!,  a  nou- 
eommlaaidiit-d  ofliet.T  in  o  company  of  in- 
fantry or  troop  nf  cavalry,  whusrr  d  nty  ia  ia 
order  and  form  the  rank*,  and  »ei  duciolhie 
|ircterfedr — ■ — 8erpeant>at-laiBt  a  barrister 
who  nsoally  pleads  in  the  court  of  common* 
plea*,  but  who  ia  allowed  tn  plead  also  in 
other  courts,    Etctj  lad^  must  first  lie 

n  Bcririront-aE-Ia*, i9*ro-*flal?*a  t~eirmaM  or  I 

at  Jwaee,  fttl  niRepr  nppcinted  to  attend  the 
person  of  the  sovereign,  arrest  persona  of 
quality  that  ofTe-nd.  &e-  4  aimilar  serecaDt 
attends  the  lord  nhancelhir;  a  third,  the 
speaker  of  the  hon«e  of  cemmoaa  j  and  m 
foarth,  tue  Inrd-mayor  of  London,  uu  ao- 
lemn  occasions, — ^DMHWK-jrnmiSfj  an 
Omccr  of  the  rity  nf  London,  who  attenda 
tin-  ]nrd-ma]TDr  and  coutt  of  aldenyen  nn  1 
coort-dayiti,  and  is  in  cnnncil  with  tketn  en.  , 
all  occasions^    He  is,  mure  naUiealarly,  to 

take  care  of  the  orphan *f  estates, Srr^  I 

pnmtrjf,  in  the  old  English  law,,  11  of  two 
kinds.  Urattd  twgatkttf  is  a  kind  of  , 
knight  service,  by  which  the  tenant  was  I 
hound  to  do  some  special  honorary  serrice 
to  the  king  ia  persoo,  as  to  carr>  bit  banner 
or  award,  or  he  his  champinn  at  hia  coro- 
nation, Se.  /V/ii  te f grant nj  was  a  tenure 
hy  which  the  tenant  waa  huund  In  render 
iu  tbi-  king  anunnlty  pome  small  implement 
nf  vkif,  u«  a  how,  a  anord,  a  taltce,  &4X* 

311  HIES,  a  cou tinned  anceesslon  of 
thiugi  in  the  same  order.  In  natural  his- 
turr,  o  aeries  1b  tuwd  for  an  order  or  duhdi" 
riilon  or  some  claasof  natural  bodlea;  wrnv 
pTChcndinR:  all  such  m  are  diaiio^ 
tnuLi  otkera  «f  that  class  by  certain 
racier*,  which  they  nOJueilS  in  eoiamoil,  and 
which  thereat  of  tLc  bodies  of  that  ctaaa 

have  nqt. SrriTr*,  In  lyarhcmaiies,  is  a 

number  of  terms,  whether  of  new  hers  nr 
nwaDtitics,  increaaiog  or  decreaiiti^  lu  a 
Ifiveil  prounrtion, — —  Intuit <r  *^raV<,  le  n 
aeriea  coDaistiug  of  wi  innnite  number  of 
terms,  *t  the  cad  of  whkLi  it  1*  nnpoasible 
ever  to  arrive  j  su  that  let  the  aeries  he  car- 
ried on  to  asf  assignable  length,  or  number 
of  terms,  It  can  be  carried  sudi  farther, 

SEniO'LA,  in  botany,  a  genua  of  plant •, 
cUiSJ  (9  %flj7raeri«,  order  1  r*t*ffn.mia 
aqvaUi.    The  aMcies  are  pcreuniala, 

SE  III  fill  CM,  in  hotaay,  a  genus  of 
pbinti,  class  1$  fynr/mrri*u  order  &  Falx- 
ffumia  aegrrgsJs.    The  ipecies  dtc  ihruba. 

wERl'KXTA  ILIA,  Ln  botany,  the  pl*i*t 
called  alto  snake- root, 

REEl'ENTAfllrJS,  in  astronoBni.  a  rou- 
st elloLion  iu  the  northern  hemisphere*  «>■'■ 
toiuiug  seventj-foor  stars, 


*u  raiiEorrjiu  ns-ia  oa  ia*  aaaAarto  ia  ci.Li.ao  rna  aeai 


iHMt  roars, 
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SER'PENTES,  or  SBRTENTS,  the  se- 
eond  order  of  Amphibia,  including  seven  ge- 
nera, the  boa,  coluber,  anguis,  achrochordus, 
amphisbssna,  csecilia,  and  crotalus.  They 
are  distinguished  from  lizards  by  having  no 
feet,  and  fron&jeels  by  having  no  fins.  They 
have  tapering  bodies, .without  a  distinct 
neck ;  the  jaws  are  not  articulated,  but  di- 
latable ;  and  they  move  along  the  earth  by  a 
winding  motion,  and  with  the  head  elevated. 
Their  poison,  when  they  are  poisonous,  is 
contained  in  fangs  placed  in  the  upper  jaw, 
and  capable  of  being  protruded  at  pleasure. 
Some  serpents  are  viviparous,  as  the  rattle- 
snake; while  those  which  are  innoxious 
are  oviparous,  depositing  their  eggs  in  a 
kind  of  chain,  in  any  close  warm  situation, 
where  they  are  afterwards  hatched.-r-The 
following  observations  on  the  respiration 
and  deglutition  of  the  boa-constrictors  exhi- 
biting in  Paris,  were  lately  presented  to  the 
Institute :  These  enormous  serpents  swal- 
low several  large  live  fowls,  one  after  the 
other,  at  a  meat  During  the  repast,  which 
lasts  half  an  hour  or  more,  the  throat  con- 
tinues greatly  distended,  and  all  communi- 
cation between  the  nostrils  (through  which 
the  reptile  usually  breathes)  and  the  lungs 
is  completely  shut  out;  but  by  an  admira- 
ble provision  of  nature,  the  creaturey-pro- 
trudes  the  orifice  of  its  windpipe  from  be- 
tween the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw,  quite 
out  of  its  mouth,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch, 
and  at  least  three  inches  beyond  its  usual 
situation.  The  throat  being  distended  to  its 
utmost  stretch  by  the  fowl  or  rabbit  in  the 
oesophagus,  the  glottis  is  seen  protruding 
between  the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw  and 
the  skin  of  the  throat;  and  the  protrusion 
is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  object  J 
the  act  of  being  swallowed  is  of  a  lari 
size.  Every  half  minute,  more  or  less,  the 
orifice  of  the  windpipe  is  open  to  nearly 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  gush  of  air 
like  that  from  a  small  pair  of  bellows,  issues 
out ;  when,  fresh  air  being  immediately  af- 
terwards taken  in,  the  glottis  is  again  closed 
by  the  sphincter  muscles  till  the  next  ex- 
piration, and  so  on  alternately,- — We  have 
elsewhere  spoken  of  tht  faacinating  power 
which  naturalists  have  attributed  to  certain 
species  of  the  serpent  tribe ;  bnt  in  "  Jame- 
son's Journal "  this  opinion  of  the  fascina- 
tion of  serpents  is  denied  by  Dr.  Hancock, 
who  says,  "it  is  not  a  faculty  of  charming 
or  of  fascinating,  in  the  usual  acceptation 
of  the  term,  which  enables  certain  serpents 
to  take  birds;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
hideous  forms  and  gestures,  which  strike 
the  timid  animals  with  impressions  of  hor- 
-ror,  stupefying  them  with  terror,  and  ren- 
dering them  unfit  for  any  exertion :  espe- 
cially as  those  serpents  to  which  has  been 
ascribed  the  power  of  fascinating,  are  among 
the  most  terrific  of  the  tribe.  From  the 
earliest  ages  we  read  that  serpents  have 
been  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  man- 
kind; and  though  the  lion,  the  tiger,  and 
the  wolf,  have  been  driven  from  man's  im- 
mediate haunts,  this  class  of  reptiles  still 
defies  bis  power.  Along  the  swampy  banks 
of  the  Oronoco,  where  the  sun  is  hot,  the 
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forests. thick,  and  the  men  but  few,  the  ser- 
pents cling  among  the  branches  of  the 
trees  in  infinite  numbers,  and  carry  on  an 
unceasing  war  against  all  animals  in  their 
vicinity.  Many  a  traveller  has  seen  large 
snakes  twining  round  the  trunk  of  a  tall 
tree,  encompassing  it  like  a  wreath,  and 
thus  rising  and  descending  it  at  pleasure. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  reject  as  wholly  fabu- 
lous, the  accounts  given  by  the  ancients  of 
the  terrible  devastations  committed  by  sin- 
gle serpents.  It  is  probable,  in  early  times, 
when  mankind  were  but  thinly  scattered 
over  the  earth,  that  serpents,  continuing 
undisturbed  possessors  of  the  forest,  jrr-w 
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the  tyrant*  uf  a  district  for  ecu  Mine*  toge- 
ther. Tn  animals  of  this  kind,  grown  oy 
time  and  re  §iocj  if  to  100  or  1 50  feet  in  length, 
the  Euan  powerful  be**t  uf  the  forest  was 
but  a  feeble  opponent.  That  horrible  factor, 
which.  ertu  the  cuniinoneit  nod  most  harm- 
lew  nmke*  arc  Kill  found  to  diffuse,  ini^ht. 
in  these  larger  ones,  become  loo  powerful 
for  any  living  being  to  wiiljutntid  ;,  Add, 
wbile  they  preyed  without  distinction,  they 
might  thus  alsu  have  poisoned  the  atmo- 
sphere around  them.  But,  as  we  descend 
into  mnra  enlightened  antiquity,  we  Hud 
these  Animals  kes  Ibnmrlahk,  as  bebug  at- 
tacked in  a  more  lucceaaftit  manner,  While 
Re^ulin  led  lua  army  alnng  the  hunks  of 
the  rfjrsjl  K«Krpflii,  in  Africa,  an  enormous 
serpent  disputed  his  passage  wiib  it.   1'liny 


say*  that  it 


120  feet   lane;,  end   that 


it  hud  itanirtiyrd  nintjy  cf  the"  army.,  At 
last,  however,  the  battering1  engine*  were 
brought  out  against  it ;  and  these,  assailing 
it  at  a  distance,  rt  wot  spun  destroyed.  Its 
spoils  were  carried  to  Momo^  and  the  gene- 
ral U.J luu  iui  Wailuli  lur  lt3    SUCUUbS. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  facts  in  history  bet- 
ter ascertained  than  this.  An  ovation  was 
a  remarkable  honour,  and  was  given  only 
for  some  signal  exploit  that  did  not  demand 
a  triumph.  The  skin  was  kept  for  several 
days  after  in  thecapitol ;  and  Pliny  says  he 
saw  it  there. 

SERPENTINE,  or  SERTPENTINB- 
STONE,  in  mineralogy,  a  primitive  rock, 
composed  of  felspar  and  hornblende.  It  is 
usually  of  an  obscure  green  colour,  with 
shades  and  spots. Serpentine,  in  che- 
mistry, a  long  winding  worm,  or  pipe  of 
lead  or  pewter,  which  is  placed  in  a  tub 

of-water  in  the  distillation  of  spirits. 

Serpentine  vertee,  in  poetry,  verses  which 
begin  and  end  with  the  same  words. 

BEEPIC'ULA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  31  Monoecia,  order  4  Tetran- 
dria. 

BERPI'GO,  in  medicine,  a  species  of 
herpes ;  called  in  popular  language,  a  ring- 
worm. 

SBRPU'LA,  in  conchology,  a  genus  of 
testaceous  animals,  of  the  class  Fermee,  or- 
der Testaeea,  having  a  tubular  univalve 
shell ;  the  inhabitant  of  which  is  a  tere- 
bella. 

SERTULITE,  in  the  natural  history  of 
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fossils,  petrified  shells  or  fossil  remains  of 
the  reo  us  8erpula. 

SERRATE,  or  SERRATED,  in  gene, 
ral,  something  notched  or  indented  on  the 
edge,  like  a  saw ;  a  term  much  used  in  bo- 
tany in  describing  the  leaves  of  plants, 
which  are  said  to  be  duplieately  serrated, 
or  doubly  serrate,  when  the  edges  of  the 
large   serratures  are   again  serrated  with 

lesser  indentiugs  of  the  same  kind. A 

terrate  ciliate  leaf,  is  one  having  fine  hairs, 
like  the  eye  lashes,  on  the  serratures.  A 
•errulate  leaf,  is  one  finely  serrate,  with 
very  small  notches  or  teeth. 

8ERRATUS,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
given  to  several  muscles,  from  their  re- 
semblance to  a  saw. Also,  a  term  in  bo- 
tany ;  folium  serratum,  a  leaf  having  sharp 
imbricated  notches  on  the  edge. 

SERRATULA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  19  Syngenesia,  order  1  Polyga- 
mia  ttqualis.  The  species  are  perennials,  and 
consist  of  the  different  kinds  of  saw-wort. 

8ER'VAL,  in  zoology,  an  animal  of  the 
feline  genus,  resembling  the  lynx  in  form 
and  site,  and  the  panther  in  its  spots.  It 
is  a  native  of  Malabar. 

SER'VICE,  in  a  general  sense,  labour, 
whether  of  body  or  mind,  or  of  both  united, 
performed  in  pursuance  of  duty,  or  at  the 
command  of  a  superior.  The  service  of 
persons  who  spontaneously  perform  some- 
thing for  another's  benefit,  is  termed  volun- 
tary, and  that  of  those  who  work  by  com- 
pulsion, involuntary  service. Public  wor- 
ship is  termed  divine  service. The  duty 

which  a  tenant  owes  to  his  lord  fbr  his 
fee,  is  called  personal  service.— -The  word 
service  is  also  applied  to  the  duty  of  naval 
or  military  men  when  serving  their  country ; 
as  home  service,  foreign  service,  limited  ser- 
vice, &c. Various  legal   processes   are 

also  distinguished  by  the  term  service,  as 
the  service  of  a  writ,  an  attachment,  an 
execution,  &c. 

SERVICE-TREE,  in  botany,  the  Sorbus, 
and  Cratagus  of  Linnsus.  The  fruit  of 
this  tree  is  a  powerful  astringent,  and 
therefore  often  used  in  cases  of  dysentery. 

8ER'VITOR,  a  poor  scholar  at  Oxford, 
answering  to  a  sixer  at  Cambridge,  who 
attends  on  other  students  for  his  mainte- 
nance aud  learning. 

SE'RUM,  in  the  animal  economy,  a  thin 
transparent  liquor  which  forms  apart  of  the 
blood.  The  serum  is  in  reality  the  same 
with  the  lymph,  which  is  carried  by  the 
arteries  through  the  several  parts  of  the 
body ;  whence  it  returns  partly  in  the  veins, 
and  partly  in  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Also 
whey,  or  the  remainder  of  the  milk  after  its 
richer  parts  have  been  taken  away. 

SESQUIALTERAL,  in  geometry,  a 
term  designating  a  ratio  where  one  quantity 
or  number  contains  another  once  and  half 

as  much  more. In  botany,  a  sesquialteral 

floret,  is  wheua  large  fertile  floret  is  accom- 
panied with  a  small  abortive  one. 

SESAMOI'DEA  08-SA,  in  anatomy,  lit- 
tle bones  found  at  the  articulations  of  the 
toes,  so  called  from  their  supposed  resem- 
blance to  the  seeds  of  the  sesamum. 


SB'SAMTJM,  a  genus  of  plants  in  the 
Linnsean  system,  class  14  JHdynamia,  order 
2  Jngiospermia.  The  species  are  annuals, 
natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  Africa. 

SBS'QUITONB,  in  music,  a  minor  third, 
or  interval  of  three  semitones. 

SES'SILE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf  which  issues  directly  from  the  stem  or 
branch,  without  a  petiole  or  foot-stalk. 

SES'SION,  in  law,  a  sitting  of  justices  in 
court  upon  their  commission,  as  the  session 

oyer  and  terminer,  Ac. The  session  of  a 

judicial  court  is  called  a  term:  thus  a  court 
may  have  two  sessions  or  four  sessions  an- 
nually. The  term  sessions,  or  quarter  ses- 
sions, is  applied  to  those  quarterly  meet* 
inn  of  justices  of  the  peace,  when  minor 
offences  are  tried,  or  business  performed 
which  requires  the  sanction  of  two  or  more 
justices. Session  of  parliament,  the  sea- 
son and  space  between  its  meeting  and  its 
prorogation. 

8ESTERCE,  in  antiquity,  a  Roman  coin, 
the  fourth  part  of  a  denarius  in  value,  or 
about  twopence.  The  sestertium,  or  sester- 
tium  pondus,  was  two  pounds  and  a  half,  or 
250  denarii ;  about  71.  sterling.  One  quali- 
fication of  a  Roman  knight  was  the  posses- 
sion of  estate  of  the  value  of  four  hundred 
thousand  sesterces  ;  that  of  a  senator  was 
double  this  sum. 

SETACEOUS,  in  botany,  bristle-shaped ; 
being  in  sise  and  length  like  a  bristle ;  as, 
a  setaceous  leaflet. 

SET-OFF,  is  a  term  used  in  law,  when 
the  defendant  acknowledges  the  plaintiff's 
demand,  but  makes  a  demand  of  his  own,  to 
»**-off  or  counterbalance  the  debt  either 
wholly  or  in  part. 

SETON,  in  surgery,  a  sort  of  issue,  gene- 
rally in  the  neck,  formed  by  means  of  horse- 
hair or  flne  threads  drawn  through  the  skin 
by  a  large  needle,  by  which  a  small  opening 
is  made  and  continued  for  the  discharge  of 
humours. 

SKTO'SUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf  or  receptacle,  the  surface  of  which  is 
set  with  bristles. 

SETTEE',  in  the  marine,  a  vessel  of  from 
60  to  100  tons  burden,  with  two  masts, 
equipped  with  triangular  or  lateen  sails. 
They  are  used  in  the  Mediterranean  for 
transporting  cannon,  stores,  &c— -A  kind 
of  couch  or  sofa. 

SEXAGES'IMA,  the  second  Sunday  be- 
fore Lent,  or  the  next  to  Shrove  Sunday :  so 
called  as  being  about  the  60th  day  before 
Easter. 

SEXAGESIMAL  ARITH'METIC.  a 
mode  of  computing  by  sixtieths ;  such  as 
the  division  of  a  degree  into  sixty  minutes, 
and  a  minute  into  sixty  seconds. 

8EXDE"CIMAL,  in  crystalography,  an 
epithet  used  when  a  prism  or  the  middle 
part  of  a  crystal  has  six  faces  and  two  sum- 
mits, and  taken  together,  ten  faces,  or  the 


SEXDUODE"CIMAL,  in  crystalography, 
an  epithet  for  a  crystal  when  the  prism  has 
six  faces  and  two  summits,  having  together 
twelve  faces. 

SEXHIN'DENI.orSEX'HINDMEN,  in 
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Anglo- Saxon  history,  the  middle  thanes, 
who  were  rated  at  600  shillings. 

SEXTAIN,  in  poetry,  a  stanza  contain- 
ing six  verses. 

SEXTANT,  in  mathematics,  the  sixth 
part  of  a  circle,  or  an  arc  comprehending 
sixty  degrees.  Also  an  astronomical  in- 
strument like  a  quadrant,  except  that  its 
limb  only  comprehends  sixty  degrees. 

SEXTARY-LAND8,  in  law,  lands  given 
to  a  church  or  religious  house  for  the  main- 
tenance  of  the  sexton  or  sacristan. 

8EXTILE,  the  position  or  aspect  of  two 
planets  when  distant  from  each  other  sixty 
degrees,  or  two  signs. 

SEXTILI8,  the  sixth  month  of  Romulua's 

Iear,  but  the  eighth  of  the  year  of  Numa. 
t  was  under  the  protection  of  Caret,  and 
was  afterwards  called  J*g**t,  in  honour  of 
Augustus. 

SEXTON,  an  under  officer  of  the  church, 
whose  business  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  ves- 
sels, vestments,  &c  belonging  to  the  church, 
and  to  attend  the  officiating  clergyman,  and 
perform  -other  duties  pertaining  to  the 
church.  He  was  anciently  called  the  m- 
crittan. 

8EX'UAL  SYSTEM,  in  botany,  the  Lin- 
naean  system  of  classifying  plants,  according 
to  the  distinction  of  sex,  the  male  producing 
a  pollen  or  dust,  which  is  provided  for  the 
fecundation  of  the  pistil  or  female  organ, 
and  is  necessary  to  render  it  proline.  [See 
Botany.] 

SFORZA'TO,  in  music,  an  Italian  term 
signifying  that  the  note  over  which  it  is 
placed  must  be  struck  with  force. 

SHAB'RACK,  a  military  term,  of  Hun- 
garian origin,  used  for  the  cloth  furniture 
of  a  cavalry  officer's  troop-horse  or  eharger. 

SHADDOCK,  a  large  species  of  orange, 
with  a  white,  thick,  spungy  rind,  and  a  red 
or  white  pulp,  of  a  sweet  taste  mingled  with 
acidity.  Also,  the  eitruo  deeumaua  of  Lin- 
nseUS. 

SHAD'OW,  in  optics,  a  privation  or  dimi- 
nution of  light,  by  the  interposition  of  an 
opaque  body.  Shadow  differs  from  tkads, 
as  the  latter  implies  no  particular  form,  or 
definite  limit ;  whereas  a  shadow  repre- 
sents in  form  the  object  which  intercepts 
the  light ;  as,  the  thadow  of  a  man,  of  a 
tower,  Ac— — Shading,  or  ehadovnng,  in 
painting,  the  art  of  duly  representing  light 
and  shade  in  a  picture.— To  •hadovr,  to  re- 
present faintly,  imperfectly,  or  typically. 

8HAFT,  in  architecture,  the  body  of  a 
column,  between  the  base  and  the  capital. 
——In  mining,  a  pit  or  long  narrow  opening 
or  entrance  into  a  mine. 

SHAGREEN,  in  commerce,  a  kind  of 
grained  Ifpthnr,  F^ppisprl  fnrm*T*Y  tn  be 
prcjiorcd  from  the  skin  of  a  species  of  »qua- 
lu$,  or  houndflth.  called  Ike  th,»rrr.  It 
is,  however,  aaw  known,  Ebjit  the  EorUerial 
is  the  ittonjtik  La.  cut  nlonir  th*  ehiue,  from 
the  neck  to  the  laiS,  of  the  an«  or  horse. 
The  skin  it  first  snaked  in  water  fnr  tame 
days  r tl I  the  bcir  w  loute  enough  to  be 
scraped  oif  5  after  which  ltd  rut  and  scraped 
till  it  hecninrJ!  aenrttly  thicker  than  a  blad- 
der. It  1a  tlieu, while  Mf[  anil  null,  fu«t'.-aed 


to  a  frame,  the  flesh  side  uppermost,  and 
the  upper  or  grain  side  is  strewed  over  with 
the  hard  round  seeds  of  a  species  of  cheno- 
podium;  a  felt  is  then  laid  over  it,  and  the 
seeds  are  trodden  deeply  into  the  soft  yield- 
ing skin.  The  frames  are  then  placed  in 
the  shade  till  the  skin  becomes  dry  and  the 
sends*  will  shake  out  of  their  holes.  Next, 
the*  skin  is  rasped  till  the  sides  of  the  holes 
are  worn  down  almost  to  a  level  with  their 
bottoms :  it  is  then  soaked,  first  in  water, 
and  afterwards  in  an  alkaline  ley;  and,  as  it 
becomes  soft,  those  parts  of  the  skin  which 
were  merely  depressed  by  the  seeds  being 
forced  down  upon  them,  rise  above  the  parts 
which  had  been  rasped,  presenting  a  granu- 
lar or  pustular  surface.  The  skin  is  then 
stained  superficially  of  a  green  colour  by 
copper  filings  and  sal  ammoniac,  and  is 
afterwards  allowed  to  dry;  lastly,  the  grains 
or  protuberances  are  rubbed  down  to  a  level 
with  the  rest  of  the  surface,  which  thus 
presents  the  appearance  of  white  dots  on  a 
green  ground.  Astracan  is  the  seat  of  this 
manufacture,  and  vast  quantities  were  im- 
ported into  this  country  when  it  was  the 
fashion  to  use  it  for  watch  and  spectacle- 
eases,  and  a  variety  of  other  purposes. 

SHAKE,  in  music,  an  embellishment, 
consisting  of  an  alternate  reiteration  of 
two  notes,  comprehending  an  interval  not 
greater  than  one  whole  tone,  nor  less  than 
a  semitone. 

8HALE,  in  natural  history,  a  species  of 
shist,  or  slate  clay,  generally  of  a  bluish  or 
yellowish  gray  colour,  but  sometimes  black- 
ish or  inclining  to  green.  Its  fracture  is 
slaty,  and  in  water  it  moulders  into  powder. 
It  is  often  found  in  strata  in  coal  mines, 
and  commonly  bears  vegetable  impressions. 
— -Bituminous  tkale  is  a  sub- variety  of  ar- 
gillaceous slate,  impregnated  with  bitumen, 
and  burns  with  flame. 

SHAM' AN,  in  Russia,  a  wizard  or  con- 
juror, who  by  enchantment  pretends  to  cure 
diseases,  ward  off  misfortunes,  and  foretel 
events. 

SHAMlfT,  a  kind  of  leather  prepared 
from  the  skin  of  the  chamois,  or  wild  goat, 
or  rather  a  species  of  antelope,  inhabiting 
the  mountains  of  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  the 
Pyrenees.  It  is  dressed  in  oil  or  tanned, 
and  much  esteemed  for  its  softness,  pliancy, 
and  the  quality  of  bearing  soap  without 
damage.  A  great  part  of  the  leather  which 
bears  this  name  is  counterfeit,  being  made 
of  the  skin  of  the  common  goat,  the  kid,  or 
even  of  sheep. 

SHAM'ROCK,  the  Irish  bum  few  three- 
leaved  grass,  or  trefoil.  A  crordi  n £  to  kgimd- 
ary  tradition,  when  St.  I'mrirt  lntidcd  near 
Wicklow,  to  convert  llir  Jirh.  in  v.<:\  the 
pagan  inhabitants  were  ul.mn  to  stone  him ; 
but  having  obtained  1  bevfng,  hr  endea- 
voured to  explain  to  them  1  in:  Trinhy  in 
Unity;  but  they  could  MM  Gbdcfttand  aim, 
till,  plucking  a  trefoil  :'■■■■  he 

said,  "  Is  it  not  as  possible  Tor  the  lather, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  for  these  leaves,  to 
grow  upon  a  single  stalk  ?"  Upon  which 
(says  the  legend)  the  Irish  were  immedi- 
ately convinced. — An  ingenious  naturalist 
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has  lately  attempted  to  prove  that  the  ori- 
ginal plant  was  not  the  white  clover,  which 
is  now  employed  as  the  emblem  of  Ireland. 
Old  authors  prove  (as  he  observes)  that  the 
tkamrock  was  eaten  by  the  Irish ;  and  one 
who  went  over  to  Ireland  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  says  it  was  eaten,  and  was  a  tour 
plant.  The  name,  also,  of  shamrock,  is 
common  to  several  trefoils,  both  in  the  Irish 
and  Gaelic  languages.  Now,  clover  could 
not  have  been  eaten,  and  is  not  sour.  Wood- 
torrtl  alone  is  sour,  is  an  early  spring  plant, 
is  abundant  in  Ireland,  and  is  a  trefoil.  The 
old  herbalists  call  it  tkamrog,  and  it  is  sour ; 
while  its  beauty  might  entitle  it  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  national  emblem. 

SHARK,  in  ichthyology,  a  voracious 
fish  of  the  genus  Squalut,  common  in  most 
seas.  Some  species  are  said  to  grow  to  the 
length  of  thirty  feet,  and  are  said  to  weigh 
3000  or  4000  lb.  They  devour  almost  every 
animal  substance,  but  some  few  subsist  on 
marine  vegetables. 

SHAR'OCK,  in  commerce,  a  silver  coin 
in  India,  worth  about  a  shilling. 

SHARPING,  in  archeology,  a  customary 
present  of  corn  made  about  Christmas,  by 
farmers  in  some  parts  of  England  to  the 
smiths,  for  sharpening  their  icon  imple- 
ments of  husbandry. 

8HA3TER,  among  the  Hindoos,  a  sacred 
book  containing  the  dogmas  of  the  religion 
of  the  Bramins  and  the  ceremonies  of  their 
worship.  It  consists  of  three  parts;  the 
first  containing  the  moral  law  of  the  Hin- 
doos ;  the  second  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  their  religion ;  the  third  the  distribution 
of  the  people  into  tribes  or  classes,  with  the 
duties  pertaining  to  each. 

SHAWL,  a  garment  used  by  females  as 
a  loose  covering  for  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
Shawls  are  made  of  various  materials,  as 
fine  wool,  silk,  or  wool  and  silk  mixed,  and 
of  various  sixes.  They  were  originally  ma- 
nufactured in  the  heart  of  India,  from  the 
fine  silky  wool  of  the  Thibet  sheep ;  but  the 
best  shawls  now  come  from  Cashmere.— 
At  Kilghiet,  in  the  district  of  Soudah, 
twenty  days'  journey  from  Cashmere,  is  held 
the  great  mart  for  the  worsted  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  those  soft  stuffs  used 
as  shawls,  and  almost  as  much  in  demand 
by  the  elegant  females  of  Europe,  as  the 
more  voluptuous  inmates  of  the  East.  There 
are  two  qualities  of  worsted :  that  which  is 
most  readily  dyed  is  white ;  the  other  species 
is  of  a  light  ash  colour,  which  cannot,  with- 
out some  difficulty,  be  rendered  sufficiently 
white,  and  is  more  frequently  used  of  the 
natural  colour.  One  goat  rarely  furnishes 
more  than  two  or  three  pounds  of  worsted 
per  year.  After  the  shearing,  the  two  qua- 
lities are  carefully  separated;  after  which, 
they  undergo  repeated  washings  in  rice 
water.  Great  importance  is  attached  to 
the  operation  of  washing;  and  the  Cash- 
merians  attribute  much  of  the  delicacy  of 
their  unrivalled  productions  to  the  fine  qua- 
lities of  the  waters  of  their  valley.  The 
form,  sise,  and  border  of  the  shawls,  vary 
according  to  the  different  markets  for  which 
the  manufacturer  designs  them. 


SHAWM,  in  antiquity,  an 
used  in  the  sacred  music  of  the  Hebrews. 

SHEATH'ING,  in  naval  architecture, 
sheets  of  copper  nailed  all  over  the  outside 
of  a  ship's  bottom,  to  protect  the  planks 
from  the  pernicious  effects  of  worms. 

SHEAVE,  in  mechanics,  a  solid  cylindri- 
cal wheel,  fixed  in  a  channel,  and  movable 
about  an  axis ;  the  wheel  in  which  the  rope 
works  in  the  block,  made  either  of  wood  or 
metal.—— Sheave- hole,  a  channel  cat  in  a 
mast,  yard,  or  timber,  in  which  to  fix  a 
sheave.    [See  Block.] 

8HEEP,  in  ecology,  a  well-known  animal 
of  the  genus  (hit,  hut  of  various  breeds; 
as,  the  South-down,  the  Norfolk,  Leicester, 
Cheviot,  Merino,  Welsh,  Ac  Ac  It  is  an 
innocent,  docile,  and  harmless  animal;  and 
is  properly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful species  that  the  Creator  has  bestowed 
on  man;  its  flesh  being  a  highly  valuable 
article  of  food,  while  its  wool  constitutes  a 
principal  material  of  our  clothing,  and  forma 
a  fundamental  part  of  the  wealth  of  Britain. 
"  The  dressed  skin,"  says  Mr.  Pennant,  in 
his  British  zoology,  M  forms  different  parte 
of  our  apparel;  and  is  used  for  covers  of 
books.  The  entrails,  properly  prepared  and 
twisted,  serve  for  strings  for  various  musi- 
cal instruments.  The  bones  calcined  (like 
other  bones  in  general),  form  materials  for 
tests  for  the  refiner.  The  milk  is  thicker 
than  that  of  cows,  and  consequently  yields 
a  greater  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese ; 
and  in  some  places  is  so  rich,  that  it  will 
not  produce  the  cheese  without  a  mixture 
of  water  to  make  it  part  from  the  whey. 
The  dung  is  a  remarkably  rich  manure; 
insomuch  that  the  folding  of  sheep  is  be- 
come too  useful  a  branch  of  husbandry  for 
the  farmer  to  neglect.  To  conclude ;  whether 
we  consider  the  advantages  that  result  from 
this  animal  to  individuals  in  particular,  or 
to  these  kingdoms  in  general,  we  may,  with 
Columella,  consider  this,  in  one  sense,  as 
the  first  of  the  domestic  quadrupeds." 

SHEIK,  an  elder  or  chief  of  the  Arabic 
tribes  or  hordes.  They  are  very  proud  of 
their  long  line  of  noble  ancestors ;  and  some 
of  them  also  take  the  title  of  esur.  The 
Mohammedans  also  call  the  heads  of  their 
monasteries  tkeikt,  and  the  Turkish  mufti 
is  sometimes  called  tkeik  vlitUtm,  or  chief  of 
the  true  believers. 

SHE'KEL,  a  Jewish  silver  coin,  worth 
about  half-a-crown.  There  was  also  the 
golden  shekel,  worth  1J.  16s.  Oat.  sterling. 

SHELDRAKE,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  of 
the  duck  tribe,  the  Anmo  tadmrum  of  Lin- 

SHELL,  in  gunnery,  a  hollow  east-iron 
ball  to  throw  out  of  mortars,  Ac.  having  a 
vent  through  which  the  powder  is  put  that 
is  to  burst  it ;  when  it  is  tiled,  the  fusee  for 
setting  fire  to  the  powder  is  driven  firmly 

into  the  hole. In  ships,  the  ***tt  of  m 

block  signifies  the  outer  frame  or  case, 
wherein  the  sheave  or  wheel  is  contained. 

To  saett,  in  the  veterinary  art,  is  said 

of  an  aged  horse  that  has  the  teeth  com- 
pletely  bare  and  uncovered. 

SHELLS.    The   singular  regularity. 
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beauty,  and  delicacy  in  the  structure  of  the 
shells  of  animals,  and  the  variety  and  bril- 
liancy in  the  colouring  of  many  of  them,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  strike  the  attention 
of  the  most  incurious  observers,  have  at  all 
times  excited  philosophers  to  inquire  into 
and  detect,  if  possible,  the  causes  aud  man- 
ner of  their  formation :  but  the  attempts  of 
naturalists,  ancient  and  modern,  to  discover 
this  process,  though  often  ingenious  and 
plausible,  have  constantly  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. The  variety  in  the  figure,  colours,  and 
other  characters  of  sea  shells,  is  almost  in- 
finite. The  most  beautiful  come  from  the 
East  Indies  and  the  Bed  Sea.  The  sun,  by 
the  great  heat  that  it  gives  to  the  countries 
near  the  line,  heightens  the  colours  of  the 
shells  produced  there,  and  gives  them  a 
lustre  and  brilliancy  which  is  wanting  in 
those  of  colder  climates.  [See  Concho- 
loot,  Gbolooy,  &c.] 

SHELTIE,  the  appellation  given  to  a 
small  but  strong  horse  in  Scotland ;  so  called 
from  Shetland,  where  it  is  bred. 

SHEMiTIC,  an  epithet  for  anything 
pertaining  to  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah.  What 
are  termed  the  8hemtic  languages  are  the 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Samari- 
tan, Ethiopia,  and  old  Phoenician. 

SHEB'BET,  a  drink  composed  of  sugar, 
lemon-juice,  and  water,  sometimes  with  per- 
fumed cakes  dissolved  in  it,  with  an  infu- 
sion of  a  small  quantity  of  rose-water. 
Another  kind  is  made  with  honey,  the  juice 
of  raisins,  violets,  &c. 

SHEB'IFF,  an  officer  In  each  county  of 
England,  nominated  by  the  crown,  invested 
with  a  judicial  and  ministerial  power,  and 
who  takes  precedence  of  every  nobleman  in 
the  county  during  the  time  of  his  office. 
His  judicial  authority  consists  in  hearing 
and  determining  causes  in  bis  county  court, 
and  in  keeping  the  peace  of  the  county ;  he 
being  by  the  common  law  the  principal 
conservator  of  the  peace  there;  for  which 
reason  he  is  to  assist  the  justices,  and  raise 
the  posse  comitatus  when  occasion  requires. 
As  a  minister,  he  is  bound  to  execute  all 
processes  issuing  from  the  king's  courts  of 
justice.  In  the  commencement  of  civil 
causes,  he  is  to  serve  the  writ,  to  arrest,  and 
to  take  bail;  when  the  cause  comes  to  trial 
he  must  summon  and  return  the  jury ;  when 
it  is  determined,  he  must  see  the  judgment 
of  the  court  carried  into  execution.  In  cri- 
minal matters,  he  also  arrests  and  impri- 
sons; he  returns  the  jury;  he  has  the  cus- 
tody of  the  accused ;  and  he  executes  the 
judgment  of  the  court.  It  is  also  his  duty 
to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  crown ;  to  seize 
all  lands  devolved  thereto  by  attainder  or 
escheat ;  to  levy  fines  and  forfeitures ;  to 
seise  and  keep  all  waives,  wrecks,  estrays, 
ftc.  if  they  mil  immediately  to  the  crown ; 
and  to  collect  the  regal  rents,  if  so  com- 
manded by  process  from  the  exchequer. 
To  execute  these  various  duties,  the  sheriff 
has  under  him  many  inferior  officers;  as 
under-  sheriff,  bailiffs,  and  gaolers ;  and  the 
under-sheriff,  in  reality,  performs  nearly  the 
whole  business  here  described. 

SHEB'RY,  a  Spanish  wine,  growing  in 


the  neighbourhood  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera, 
in  the  province  of  Andalusia,  near  Cadix. 
Bed  and  white  grapes  are  used  indiscrimi- 
nately; and  that  which  we  call  dry  sherry 
is  the  most  esteemed. 

SHEW'-BBEAD,  in  the  Jewish  rites,  the 
loaves  of  unleavened  bread  which  the  priest 
placed  on  the  golden  table  in  the  sanctuary. 
They  were  shaped  like  a  brick,  and  weighed 
about  Slba.  The  loaves  were  twelve  in  num- 
ber, representing  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ; 
and  were  to  be  eaten  by  the  priest  only. 

SHIB'BOLETH.  a  word  which  was 
made  the  criterion  by  which  to  distinguish 
the  Ephraimites  from  the  Gileadites,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  former  by  Jephtha.  The 
Ephraimites  being  unable  to  give  the  as- 
pirate (A),  pronounced  the  word  aibboletk. 
See  Judges  xii.  Hence,  when  some  charac- 
teristic or  peculiarity  of  a  party  is  observed, 
it  is  common  to  speak  of  it  as  the  tkibboletk 


or  watch- word  of  that  party. 

SHIELD,  a  broad  piece  of  defensive 
armour,  formerly  borne  on  the  left  arm,  as 
a  defence  against  arrows,  darts,  lances,  and 
other  weapons.  The  shields  of  the  ancients 
were  of  different  shapes  and  sixes,  and  ge- 
nerally made  of  leather,  or  wood  covered 
with  leather.  The  surface,  or  as  it  is  called 
in  heraldry,  the  field,  of  the  shield,  or  es- 
cutcheon, appears  to  have  been  iu  all  ages 
decorated  with  figures  emblematical  or  his- 
torical, serving  to  express  the  sentiments, 
record  the  honours,  or  at  least  distinguish 
the  person  of  the  warrior. 

SHIL'LING,  an  English  silver  coin,  equal 
in  value  to  twelve  pence.  The  word  is  sup- 
posed, by  some,  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin 
tilicut,  which  signifies  a  quarter  of  an  ounce, 
or  the  48th  part  of  a  Roman  pound.  In  sup- 
port of  this  etymology,  it  is  alleged  that  the 
Saxon  shilling  was  also  the  48th  part  of  the 
Saxon  pound.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
the  shilling  was  worth  fourpence.  After- 
wards the  French  tolidut  of  twelvepence, 
which  was  in  use  among  the  Romans,  was 
called  by  the  name  of  thilling;  and  the 
Saxon  shilling  of  fourpence  took  the  Nor- 
man name  of  groat  or  great  coin,  because  it 
was  the  largest  English  coin  then  known. 

8HIN'GLE8,  in  medicine,  an  eruptive 
disease,  which  spreads  round  the  body  like 
a  girdle.— —Thin  boards  used  for  covering 
shells  and  other  building.— Shingle,  round 
gravel,  or  the  pebbles,  &c.  thrown  by  the 
sea  on  the  beach. 

SHIP,  a  general  name  for  all  large  ves- 
sels which  are  built  upon  a  peculiar  prin- 
ciple,  and  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation; more  particularly  those  equipped 
with  three  masts  and  a  bowsprit,  the  masts 
being  composed  of  a  lower  mast,  top-mast, 
and  top-gallant  mast,  each  of  which  is  pro- 
vided with  yards,  sails,  &c.  Ships  are  of 
various  sixes,  and  fitted  for  various  uses; 
most  of  them,  however,  fall  under  the  de- 
nomination of  ships  of  war  and  merchant- 
ships.  They  have  gradually  increased  in 
bulk  from  the  open  galleys  of  the  ancients 
of  fifty  or  sixty  tons,  to  a  timber  ship  of 
5,000.  A  first-rate  man  of- war  carries  120 
guns,  24  and  32  pounders,  with  a  crew  of 
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•00  men ;  the  length  of  her  gun-deck  being 
806  feet  end  breath  »8  feet,  the  main-yard 
KM  feet,  main  mast  134  feet,  fore-mast  118 

feet,  and  mham-maat  118  feet. Skipping, 

whatever  relates  to  ahipa,  includiaf  every 
sort  «^f  »p*--«  — '-rf<l  ww  thi*  irr.*rr,  to- 
aether  uith  the  Uw.,  custom*,  and  segu- 
unaM  riiuncntJ  ibercfttih,  Ac, 

9 1 1 1 F-  B  U I LDI N  G,  the  utacIj  eel  branch 
of  naval  architecture,  or  tike  art  of  con* 
atfiii-nni  rrtascU  far  Tumgatinn,  pnrttfu- 
lar  iv  efctjpa  *n£  other  vncli  of  a  larte  kind, 
bearing  mud;  in  dniincljun  from  baat- 
bmtidim,}.  To  ri»c  tin  nice.  «*(  the  enormous 
quiiji  ny  r>f  limber  nrrussary  to  construct  a 
ahip  of  war,  ¥o  tow  ttbnerrr  thai  2,000  tana, 
«r  9,000  kinds,  are  connoted  to  be  respited 
for  a  seveuiy-fmif.  Now,,  reckoning  tiftr 
oaki  (a  the  acre,  of  I  Ml  tears  stninlinir,  nad 
thi»  4]  unn  r  it  j  lu  each  lire  at  a  loa4  and  a 
half,  it  would  require  forty  acrci  of  oak* 
fortsi  eu  build  one  levsnty-fdur;  and  the 
quaikiHf  uicrcanes  id  s  £TPat  rat  i  lie 

UrifMt  elas*  of  J ine-nf ->>*hU'  bUm,  A  tint*. 
1  man -of  w  ar  rcomm  ft  bout  60,000  cubic 
of  limber,  anil  use*  1.*h.1.0uu  poanda  of 
jh  hcinp,  is  the  wmla^  aod  sail*  for  it. 
The  average  duration  of  tlieae  rait  ma- 
chine, when  employed.,  t*  cuinpnted  tu  be 
foil  neon  jejin.  SJiL|<  buiJilm^  i-jjJiiJr-  lint 
very  ikiw  pnignr^i  until  inn  introduction  of 
the  compass,  when  the  appucauon  oi  astro- 
nomy, to  nautical  pursuits  at  once  set  the 
mariner  free  from  the  land.  Thenceforward 
the  mariner,  thrown  upon  the  wide  ocean, 
waa  brought  into  contact  with  unknown 
perils,  to  obviate  which  he  was  led  to  un- 
tried experiments.  The  art  has  since  strode 
forward  with  giant  steps.  To  the  Italians, 
Catalans,  and  Portuguese,  belong  most  of 
the  advances  in  the  earlier  days  of  its  re- 
vival; the  Spaniards  followed  up  the  dis- 
covery of  the  new  world  with  a  rapid  im- 
provement in  the  form  and  sice  of  their 
ships,  some  of  which,  taken  by  the  cruisers 
of  Elizabeth,  carried  3000  tons.  In  modern 
tones,  to  the  Spaniards,  French,  and  Ame- 
ricans, belong  the  credit  of  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  this  important 
branch  of  art ;  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
Great  Britain,  whose  security  is  said  to  be 
in  her  "  wooden  walls,"  and  whose  naval 
triumphs  prove  that  the  assertion  ia  not 
vaguely  made,  has  comparatively  added  but 
little  to  the  beauty,  speed,  and  excellence 
of  tbera. 

SHIP-MONEY,  in  English  history,  an 
ancient  impost  upon  the  ports,  towns,  cities, 
boroughs,  and  counties' of  the  realm,  for 
providing  ships  for  the  king's  service.  This 
demand  waa  revived  by  Charles  I.  in  the 

J  ears  1635  and  1636;  being  laid  by  the 
ing's  writ  under  the  great  seal,  without 
the  consent  of  parliament,  was  held  to  be 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the 
realm,  and  subsequently  abolished. 

SHIPS  PAPERS,  certain  papers  or  do- 
cuments, descriptive  of  the  ship,  its  owners, 
the  nature  of  the  cargo,  Ac.  They  consist 
— 1st,  of  the  certificate  of  registry,  licence, 
charter-party,  bills  of  lading,  bill  of  health, 
Ac.  which  are  required  by  the  law  of  Eng. 


land  j  and,  2dli,  iln.i>*e  iluemni-tit*  required 
by  Cm  Ibhv of  nntinus in  be  no  board  neutral 
Mtigafc  tn  vindicate  their  tLdc  to  chat  cha- 
nclrr. 

Mil  S!  K.  in  English  topoamnhy,  ibo  sime 
With  rt'BMijr.  The  »flM,  which  WBJ  origi- 
nal] p  ij.n.4t  (riror  stire,  lipinci  a  4iri4on. 
Alfred  ia  taiii  to  have  made  those  drnataaa, 
vthtcU  he  tailed  jtf/rajri'ju,  nutt  which  took 
the  name  Of  conn! in,  after  tart*,  tomtit*, 
or  rotarj  were  ACi  Over  theku.  Tic  ahvo  onb- 
dJTidtrd  the  satranins  into  ratlvrmi  or  hmm- 
tW»;  and  these  into  dVrcasot,  or  tinlh*  o/ 
amno'm^,  now  called  tifAi*#i, 

SHIRE  MUTE,  the  ancient  numc  in 
Bn^snii  for  ih*  county  eoiifl. 

hiliTTUa-ffOOl),  m  Honptnre,  a  kind 
of  tirttiom  wood  Af  whiL'b  the  la  Lieu,  altars, 
and  boards  of  the  t mbcruAf  If  v&t  lunde. 
The  wooil  ii  said,  to  ho  hard,  rmDolh,  and 
ven- '  lijyvo  r  i  ful. 

^111 V  Kit,  in  mincralogr,  n  aperies  of  blue 
aliur\  jiii*i,  ui*»l isle, 

£HlV'EitUlfl'*AiL»  in  mLnemlopy,  a  rar- 
bonpiii^  of  JiFue,  ni  criUcil  from  in  slaty 
Structure;  sometimes  railed  slslc-spar, 

tirlOAl»  -Si  UNE,  in  unurrik-py.  a  E[Dall 
smnnth  ajaaack  of  a.  dark  ii^*r  colour  wiib  a 
ahadsl  "t  fiurplr.  They  ere  found  in  loose 
maun  at  the  en i nance  of  nunc*,  tocurliuiea 
rumnnff  m  Jidirt'i't  Liue  from  the  Eurfkce  to 
a^  •  i  ul  tirr  !  h.  ■.  niiinlLv  .-..„-  ,,  ,  asVe, 
ec  marrafi tie  maU w,  aud  a  portuin  of  the 
ore  of  the  mine. 

SHOAL,  a  shallow  piece  of  water,  or  a 
shallow  part  of  the  aea  near  the  coast, 
which  often  proves  dangerous  to  navigation. 
Also,  an  immense  multitude,  as  a  tkoal  of 
herrings. 

SHOE,  a  covering  for  the  foot,  usually 
made  of  leather,  the  material  for  the  sole 
being  thick  and  hard,  and  the  upper  part 
aoft.  The  finest  sort  of  shoes  is  made  in 
London ;  but  the  manufacture  ia  carried,  on 
upon  the  largest  scale  in  Northamptonshire 
and  Staffordshire.  In  former  tunes  the 
people  had  an  extravagant  way  of  adorning 
their  feet;  they  wore  the  beaks  or  points  of 
their  shoes  so  long  that  they  encumbered 
themselves  in  their  walking,  and  were  forced 
to  tie  them  up  to  their  knees;  the  fine 
gentlemen  fastening  theirs  with  chains  of 
silver,  or  silver  gilt,  and  others  with  laces. 
This  ridiculous  custom  waa  in  vogue  from 
the  year  1383,  but  was  prohibited,  on  the 
forfeiture  of  20$.  and  the  pain  of  cursing  by 

the  clergy,  in  1467. The  shoes  of  the 

Romans,  like  those  of  the  Jews  and  Greeks, 
covered  half  of  the  leg,  were  open  before, 
and  tied  with  thongs  called  eorrigim.  Black 
shoes  were  worn  by  tbe  citixens  of  ordinary 
rank,  and  white  onea  by  tbe  women.  Bed 
ahoea  were  sometimes  worn  by  the  ladies,  and 
purple  ones  by  the  coxcombs  of  the  other 
sex.  Bed  shoes  were  put  on  by  the  chief 
magistrates  of  Rome  on  days  of  ceremony 
and  triumphs.  The  shoes  of  senators,  pa- 
tricians, and  their  children  had  a  crescent 
upon  them  which  served  for  a  buckle ;  these 
were  called  ealeei  lunati.  Slaves  wore  no 
shoes ;  hence  they  were  called  erttati  from 
their  dusty  feet.— —A  hone  $koe  is  a  plate 


a  snir  osiwo  »als«  oa  simuxatbb  varans  is  liablb  to  cohviscatiow. 
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LAHOBAOB  SHOT  AND  FIBB-ABBOWS  ABB  MUCH   USID  BT  FIBATBS. 

%  Keto  fflUtionaru  of  t^e  SBellea  Ktttxt*.  [sid 


or  rim  of  iron  nailed  to  the  hoof  of  a  horse 

to  defend  it  from  injury. The  thoe  of  an 

anchor  is  a  small  block  of  wood,  convex  on 
the  back,  with  a  hole  to  receive  the  point 
of  the  anchor  fluke.  It  is  used  to  prevent 
the  anchor  from  tearing  the  planks  of  the 
ship's  bow,  when  raised  or  lowered. 

SHORE,  the  coast  or  land  adjacent  to 
the  sea  or  some  large  river:  the  sea- shore 
has  been  divided  by  some  writers  into  three 

E>rtions,  the  first  of  which  is  that  tract  of 
nd  which  the  sea  just  reaches  in  storms 
and  high  tides,  but  which  it  never  covers ; 
the  second  part  of  the  shore  is  that  which 
is  covered  in  high  tides,  but  is  dry  at  other 
times ;  and  the  third  is  the  descent  from 
this;  which  is  always  covered  with  water. 

SHORL,  in  mineralogy,  a  substance 
usually  of  a  black  colour,  found  in  masses 
of  an  indeterminate  form,  or  in  prisms  of 
three  or  nine  sides.  The  surface  of  the 
crystals  is  longitudinally  streaked.  The 
amorphous  sort  presents  thin,  straight,  dis- 
tinct columnar  concretions,  sometimes  pa- 
rallel, at  other  times  diverging  or  stelliform. 
The  mineralogists  of  the  last  century  com- 
prehended a  great  variety  of  substances 
under  the  name  of  thorl,  which  later  ob- 
servations have  separated  into  several  spe- 
cies, and  which  are  now  known  as  actino- 
lite,  augite,  leucite,  &c. 

SHORLA'CEOUS,  in  mineralogy,  an  epi- 
thet for  such  substances  as  partake  of  the 
nature  and  characters  of  short 

SHOR'LITE,  a  mineral  of  a  yellowish 
green  colour,  fouud  in  irregular  oblong 
masses  or  columns,  inserted  in  a  mixture  of 
quarts  and  mica  or  granite. 

SHOT,  a  general  name  for  any  missile 
discharged  from  cannon  and  fire-arms  of  all 
kinds.  Shot  used  in  war  is  of  various  kinds ; 
as — 1,  round  thot  or  balls;  those  for  cannon 
made  of  iron,  those  for  muskets  and  pistols, 
of  lead:  2,  double-headed  shot  or  bar  that, 
consisting  of  a  bar  with  a  round  head  at 
each  end:  3,  chain-shot,  being  two  balls 
fastened  together  by  a  chain :  4,  grape-thot, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  balls  bound  to- 

Kther  with  a  cord  in  canvas  on  an  iron 
ttom:  5,  case  that  or  canister  thot,  by 
which  is  meant  a  great  number  of  small 
bullets  enclosed  in  a  cylindrical  tin  box: 
0,  langrel  or  langrage,  which  consists  of 
pieces  of  iron  of  any  kind.  Musket  balls 
are  called  email  thot;  and  those  small  glo- 
bular masses  of  lead  used  by  sportsmen  in 
killing  birds  and  other  small  game,  are 
known  by  the  name  of  thot,  of  different 
numbers  according  to  their  sire.  In  the 
manufacturing  of  this,  the  liquid  metal  is 
allowed  to falllike  rain  from  a  great  eleva- 
tion, and  the  cohesive  principle  gives  ro- 
tundity to  grains  of  shot.  In  its  descent, 
the  drops  become  truly  globular,  and  before 
they  reach  the  end  of  their  fall  are  hardened 
by  cooling.— —Shot  of  a  cable,  the  splicing 
of  two  cables  together,  or  the  two  cables 
thus  united :  thus,  it  is  said,  a  ship  will  ride 
easier  in  deep  water  with  one  thot  of  cable 
thus  lengthened,  than. with  three  short 
cables. 
SHOT'- RACKS,  in  a  ship,  wooden  frames 


bolted  to  the  crampings  and  head-ledgea 
round  the  hatchways  on  the  decks  to  con- 
tain the  different  shot. 8hot-loeker,  a 

hole  planked  up  to  contain  the  different 
shot. 

SHREW-MOUSE,  in  soology,  a  small 
harmless  animal  belonging  to  the  genus 
8orex.  It  resembles  the  mole  in  its  head, 
and  in  other  parts  the  common  mouse, 
burrows  in  the  ground,  and  feeds  on  corn, 
insects,  Ac. 

SHRIKE,  or  Butcher-bird,  in  ornitho- 
logy, a  genus  of  birds  called  Laniut,  re- 
markable for  the  fierceness  and  cruelty  of 
their  attacks  on  other  birds. 

SHROUDS,  in  a  ship,  a  range  of  large 
ropes  extending  from  the  head  of  a  mast  to 
the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  ship,  to  sup- 
port the  mast.  There  are  main  shrouds, 
fore  shrouds,  mixen  shrouds,  bowsprit 
shrouds,  &c. 

SHROVE-TU'ESDAY,  the  Tuesday  after 
Quinquagesima  Sunday,  or  the  day  imme- 
diately preceding  the  first  of  Lent ;  being 
so  called  from  the  Saxon  word  thrive,  to 
confess  ;  that  day  having  been  employed  by 
the  people  in  confessing  their  sins  to  the 
parish  priest,  and  thereby  qualifying  them- 
selves for  a  more  religious  observance  of 
the  approaching  fast. 

SHRUB,  a  small  woody  plant  between  a 
bush  and  a  tree.  Many  of  these  are  orna- 
mental plants,  bearing  beautiful  flowers,  as 
the  acacia,  lilac,  &c. 

SHUTTLE,  an  instrument  used  by 
weavers  for  shooting  the  thread  of  the 
woof  in  weaving  from  one  side  of  the  cloth 
to  the  other,  between  the  threads  of  the 
warn. 

SIAL'AGOGUE,  a  medicine  that  pro- 
motes the  salivary  discharge. 

SIBB'RIAN,  pertaining  to  Siberia,  a 
name  given  to  a  great  and  indefinite  extent 
of  territory  in  the  north  of  Asia ;  as,  a  Si'6<r- 
rian  winter. 

SIB'ERITE,  in  mineralogy,  red  tourmalin. 

SIB'YLS,  in  antiquity,  certain  women 
who  pretended  to  be  endowed  with  a  pro- 
phetic spirit.  They  resided  in  various  parts 
of  Persia,  Greece,  and  Italy ;  and  were  con- 
sulted on  all  important  occasions.  They 
delivered  oracular  answers,  and,  as  it  is  pre- 
tended, wrote  certain  prophecies  on  leaves 
in  verse,  which  are  called  Sibylline  vertee ; 
but  these  Sibylline  oracles  seem  to  have 
been  composed  to  answer  political  pur- 
poses. The  number  of  Sibyl*,  according  to 
Varro,  was  ten.  The  Romans  kept  their 
books  with  infinite  care,  and  consulted 
them,  on  great  occasions,  with  the  utmost 
credulity. 

SIDE'REAL,  in  astronomy,  pertaining  to 
the  stars.  A  tidereal  day,  the  time  in  which 
any  star  appears  to  revolve  from  the  me- 
ridian to  the  meridian  again,  which  is  23 
hours  66  minutes  4  seconds,  and  6"'  of  mean 
solar  time,  there  being  366  sidereal  days  in 
a  year,  or  during  the  366  diurnal  revolutions 
of  the  sun. 

SID'ERITE,  in  mineralogy,  phosphate 
of  iron. 

8IDERIT1S,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 


CASB-SHOT  IS   rBIKCIFAt.LT  VBBD  TO  CX.BAB   THB  DBCKB   OF  AN  BNBXT. 


■ie>nai.s  8Houi.fi  nxvxa  ai  buibitbo  win  rmmcmtxnon. 

siq]  fct)t  Scientific  antt  Xittrarp  ftnasurB ;  [ml 


class  14  JKrfjmamtfo,  order  3  Ggmnctptrmia. 
The  species  ere  throb*  and  perennials. 

SIDEROCAL'CITE,  in  mineralogy, 
brown  spar. 

81DER0CLEPTE,  in  mineralogy,  a  soft 
and  translacid  substance,  of  a  yellowish 
green  colour,  occurring  in  reniform  or  bo- 

SIDEROG  RAPHT,  the  art  or  practice 
of  engraving  on  steel,  by  means  of  which, 
impressions  may  be  transferred  from  a  steel 
plate  to  a  steel  cylinder  in  a  rolling-press 
constructed  on  a  peculiar  principle.  Hence 
the  term  sfcbreyrqpJUe  art,  applied  to  steel 
plate  engraving. 

SIDTEKOMlNCT,  in  antiquity,  a  species 
of  divination  performed  by  burning  straws, 
Ac.  on  red-hot  iron. 

SID-EBOSCOPE,  an  instrument  of 
French  invention,  for  detecting  small  qoan* 
tities  of  iron  in  any  substance,  mineral, 
animal,  or  vegetable. 

8IDER0XYL0N,  in  botany,  a  genua 
of  plants,  class  6  Pentandria,  order  1  Afone- 
gynia.  The  species  are  trees,  all  natives  of 
Africa. 

SIEGE,  in  the  art  of  war,  the  encamp- 
ment of  an  army  before  a  fortified  place, 
with  a  design  to  take  it.  A  tiejre  differs 
from  a  blockade,  as  in  a  siege  the  investing 
army  approaches  the  fortified  place  to  attack 
and  reduce  it  by  force;  but  in  a  blockade, 
the  army  secures  all  the  avenues  to  the 
place  to  intercept  all  supplies,  and  waits 
till  famine  reduces  the  besieged  to  surren- 
der.  *To  rats*  Me  riege,  is  to  give  over  the 

attack  of  a  place,  and  quit  the  works  thrown 
up  against  it. 

Sl'ENITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  compound 
granular  aggregated  rock,  of  a  grayish 
colour,  composed  of  feldspar  and  horn- 
blende, with  a  portion  sometimes  of  quarts 
and  black  mica.  It  obtained  its  name  from 
Syene,  in  Upper  Egypt,  whence  many  an- 
cient monuments  consisting  of  this  rock 
have  been  brought. 

8IERRA,  a  term  used  for  a  hill,  or  chain 
of  hills,  particularly  in  Spain,  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  and  the  coasts  of  Chili  and 
Peru. 

SIGILLA'BIA,  feasts  in  honour  of  Sa- 
turn, celebrated  after  the  Saturnalia.  At 
this  festival  little  statues  of  gold,  silver,  Ac. 
were  sacrificed  to  the  god  instead  of  men, 
who  had  been  the  usual  victims,  till  Her- 
cules abolished  the  barbarous  custom. 

SIGN,  in  a  general  sense,  a  visible  token 
or  representation  of  anything.  Also,  any 
motion,  appearance,  or  event  which  indi- 
cates the  existence  or  approach  of  some- 
thing  else. Sign,   in    astronomy,  the 

twelfth  part  of  the  ecliptic.  The  signs  are 
reckoned  from  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  ecliptic  and  equator,  at  the;vernal  equi- 
nox, and  are  named  respectively,  Aries, 
Taurus,  Gemini,  Cancer.  Leo,  Virgo,  Libra, 
Scorpio,  Sagittarius,Capricornus,  Aquarius, 
Pisces.  On  account  of  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  the  positions  of  these  con- 
stellations in  the  heavens  no  longer  corres- 
pond with  the  divisions  of  the  ecliptic  of 
the  same  name,  but  are  now  considerably 


in  adrnlLft  of  ihena  :  the  con  it  ell  tit  Lcra  Ariel, 
fa  c xxLtup Jpr  bcipg  iu  that  part  of  the  eciij. Lie 
Called  Trami. 

Sli..'NA,  in  Obliquity,  stntidofd*  or?  crt- 
s%ni  B,:uoug  the  Aocienti;  Ukmc  uf  ihe 
Roman  e  usually  berns  I  he  figure  uf  an  rs^ln; 
but  rh*i  rifiTta  of  the  Greek*  bure  the  tiguroa 
of  Tarimn  sniinaj j „ 

h  11  ■'NA  Lfc,  certain  tipm*  agreed  upon  bO» 
twern  uiurtiti  ai  a  dirtaoce,  mt  the  purpose 
of  co  uvcy injf  instantaneous  in  fiirmatiaaL 
order*,  Jtc.  Signals  ore  particularly  useful 
in  t(>c  navigation  of  fleet*  uhd  in  naml  en- 
ga  jceiut'  iLta.  Timy  axe  made  b  j-  the  admiral 
Of  cauirooliriex-m-ebie  fof  a  ■^ua^mo,  ruber 
in  the  daft  or  Ny  night,  whsibiEr  for  tailing, 
fifhliaa-p  or  the  better  serum y  uf  the  mer- 
e£ant-*hip*  uuder  tbvlr  cun*oy.  They  are 
very  uDjncmua  and  important,  heme;  ail  ap» 
poilitel  and  determined  by  the  lorn*  uf  the 
adjintttltv,  an4  cecnmutiicated  j-tl  the  in* 
Stfucliaui  tent  la  the  cuinmaoder  ai  c^ery 
ship  of  the  ilrct  Or  squadron   before  Their 

putting  to  sea,- -Ifnf-A\ffn*l*  mm  usually 

made  by  the  sail*,  by  naff*  and  pendants,  or 
gun*;  mlght-iigmulM  are  iuiUerui  disposed 
in  certain  lij-uttn,.  rcwluiti,  or  tlu?  firing  of 
go  1 1  *  ;  fop^nfwa  tt,  b j  pruUfl,  dram «,  bells,  *C 
There  are  vignaU  of  erolutton  addressed  to 
a  Whole  firct,  lo  p  division,  or  to  a  fquudm; 
signals,  of  mntcmruu  to  partlcntar  alum; 
and  signals  of  service,  general  or  particular. 
Signal*  used  in  The  oliny  are  inmlly  made 
bj  beat  of  drum  n?  the  sound  nf  the  bugle. 

SIGNATURE,  in  printing,  is  a  letter  pat 
at  tin?  bottom  of  the  first  pnjje  it  Inwr,  In 
each  sheet,  as  n  direction  to  the  binder,,  in 
folding.  fithiTinft  ami  culLo-tintc  them.— 

Abu,  Mn     iinliif  ill' ft  Jil'$-i..i]]    WfUCt-U  or    RUU- 

acrihcd  by  himself, 

li.u  -T.i.1,  Ckaaa  o*  tUi,  sm  uJ. — _,  _n 
England,  continually  in  attendance  upon 
the  principal  secretary  of  state,  who  has  the 
royal  signet  in  his  keeping  for. the  signing 
of  letters,  grants,  Ac. 

SIGN-MANUAL,  in  English  polity,  the 
royal  signature.  In  a  general  sense,  it  is 
the  signature  of  any  one's  name  in  his  own 
hand-writing. 

SILI'CA,  or  SrLEX,  in  mineralogy,  one 
of  the  supposed  primitive  earths,  a  con- 
st1''  1  v-rt  of  e!1  st---s:  ami  found  in 

great  abundance  in  ante-,  jasper,  flints, 
qujirlt,  and  twV  erj'-saL  In  the  la  iter,  it 
exixts  nearly  in  a  utile  uf  pnnry.  Ilerent 
exuerimenti  bate  diit-miined  silica  lo  be  a 
com  pomi  d  stlbslancej  t  he  bn»r  of  which  is  a 
memL  t-nllcd  titicimm. 

fill.l  t.;\THSr  in  chrmiatrr,  eomponxida 
Of  silica,  or  sihcic  acid,  « ilb  certain  base*, 
ai  alumina,  lime,  magm^ia,  soda,  ie„  coa- 
atitutiuK  the  greater  number  by  foroE1  the 
hard  trLHicmls  which  eneru*t  the  globe. 

RIM'  CIUM>nr  SlU  (o>\  m  cbemJMiy, 
the  uuJremnpoEfd  bate  of  lilies.  It  may 
ba  obtained  by  burniep;  pcituuuEu  Ln  bDI- 
Cited  Unorie-  ensF 

SILICULA,  in  bt<tAS<f.  a  rimrt  broad  pssl, 
or  n  two-vnlve4  periraruj  baring  [he  sceda 
adherinr;  to  Ixoth  suturr*. 

rill/lClUA,  or  RIL7QUE,  in  botany,  an 
obhing,   membranaceoua,    bitalvuJu   pori- 
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carp,  or  pod,  having  the  seeds  fhed  to  both 
sutures.  Hence  the  term  riliquoua  plants 
for  such;  and  tiliculou*  for  those  which 
have  silicles  or  little  pods. 

SILIQUCS-ffi,  one  of  the  Linn*an  natu- 
ral orders  of  plants,  including  those  which 
have  siliquse  or  pods  for  their  seed-vessels, 
like  the  pea,  bean,  lupin,  &e. 

SILK,  and  SILK'-WORM.  Silk,  in  its  ori- 
ginal state,  is  properly  an  animal  fluid  hard- 
ened by  the  air ;  being  an  extremely  soft  and 
glossy  thread,  spun  by  the  Bombyx  or  Silk- 
worm, of  the  genus  Fhalana,  From  a  small 
egg,  of  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  proceeds  a 
minute  dark-cOloured  worm,  the  food  of 
which  is  the  mulberry-leaf.  After  casting  its 
skin  three  or  four  times,  as  its  bulk  increases, 
it  becomes  at  length  rather  a  large  caterpil- 
lar, of  a  white  colour,  more  or  less  tinctured 
with  blue  or  with  yellow.  The  period  of 
its  existence  in  this  state  being  arrived,  it 
ceases  to  eat,  and  soon  begins  to  form  the 
silken  ball  which  renders  it  so  famous.  On 
the  first  day  of  its  work,  it  makes  the  web, 
or  loose  outward  silk  by  which  it  fastens  its 
nest  to  the  branch,  paper,  or  other  sub- 
stance that  nature  or  art  puts  in  its  way. 
On  the  second  day  it  begins  to  form  its  fol- 
liculus  or  ball ;  and  on  the  third  is  quite 
hid  by  its  silk.  At  the  end  of  ten  days,  the 
work  is  finished,  and  the  transformation  of 
the  insect  complete.  In  a  state  of  nature, 
everything  now  remains  quiet  till  the  pupa 
becomes  a  pkalana,  or  moth:  but  where 
the  insect  is  bred  as  an  article  of  trade,  the 
ball  is  taken  from  the  mulberry-tree  in  the 
condition  at  which  it  is  now  described  to 
be  arrived,  and  unwound  within  a  proper 
time ;  because  if  left  to  itself,  the  phalana 
would  pierce  its  way  through,  and  destroy 
the  silk.  As  soon  as  the  worms  have  pro- 
duced their  balls,  or  cocoons,  they  become 
an  article  of  trade ;  for  in  those  countries 
where  silk  is  cultivated,  few  persons  reel  off 
their  cocoons,  but  sell  them  to  others,  who 
make  this  operation  a  separate  business. 
The  silk,  as  formed  by  the  worm,  is  so  very 
fine,  that  if  each  ball,  or  cocoon,  was  reeled 
separately  it  would  be  totally  unfit  for  the 
purpose  of  the  manufacturer;  in  the  reeling, 
therefore,  the  ends  of  several  cocoons  are 
joined  and  reeled  together  out  of  warm 
water,  which,  softening  their  natural  gum, 
makes  them  stick  together  so  as  to  form 

one  strong  thread. The  first  silk  known 

in  Europe  appears  to  have  been  brought 
from  China.  Though  this  commerce  began 
in  a  very  early  age,  it  was  not  before  a.  d. 
555  that  the  arts  of  rearing  the  worms  and 
workingthe  silk  were  known  to  the  western 
world.  When  silk  was  first  introduced  into 
Rome,  it  was  so  costly  that  it  sold  for  its 
weight  in  gold,  and  was  only  used  by  a  few 
ladies  of  the  patrician  rank.  In  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a  law  was 
passed,  that  no  man  should  disgrace  him- 
self by  the  effeminate  practice  of  wearing 
silken  garments ;  but  the  profligate  Helio- 
gabaluB  broke  this  law,  by  wearing  a  dress 
composed  wholly  of  silk.  The  fashion,  thus 
set,  was  quickly  followed,  and  from  the  capi- 
tal it  soon  extended  to  the  provinces.  Greece 


was  distinguished  not  only  for  the  rearing 
of  silk-worms,  but  for  the  skill  and  success 
with  which  the  manufacture  was  carried  on 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Thebes,  Corinth,  &c. 
In  time  it  spread  to  Italy;  and  in  1480  it 
was  introduced  into  France.  For  a  long 
time  the  English  were  indebted  for  silk  to 
foreign  countries;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  in  France 
in  the  year  1686,  nearly  50,000  of  the  inha- 
bitants fled  from  that  country  and  took  re- 
fuge in  England ;  and  many  of  them  being 
silk  manufacturers,  we  may  trace  the  origin 
of  the  ailk  trade  in  Spitalfields.  It  appears, 
however,  that  there  was  a  company  of  silk- 
women  in  England  so  early  as  the  year  1455 ; 
but  these  were  probably  employed  in  needle- 
works of  silk  and  thread.  Italy  supplied 
England  and  all  other  parts  with  the  broad 
manufactures  till  1489.  In  1620  the  broad 
manufacture  was  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try ;  and  in  1686  the  company  of  silk- throws- 
ters employed  above  40,000  persons. As 

a  specimen  of  individual  enterprise  in  this 
branch  of  manufacture,  we  must  notice  Sir 
Thomas  Lombe,  who,  about  the  year  1724, 
erected  in  an  island  on  the  Derwent,  near 
Derby,  a  curious  mill  for  the  manufacture 
of  silk,  the  model  of  which  he  had  brought 
from  Italy,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  This 
machine  was  deemed  so  important,  that,  at 
the  expiration  of  Sir  Thomas's  patent,  par- 
liament voted  him  14,000?.  for  the  risk  he 
had  incurred,  and  the  expense  attending  the 
completion  of  the  machinery.  This  con- 
tained 26,586  wheels;  one  water-wheel 
moved  the  whole,  and  in  a  day  and  night  it 
worked  318,504,960  yards  of  organzine  silk. 
Such,  however,  have  been  the  extraordinary 
improvements  in  the  arts,  that  this  once 
wonderful  piece  of  workmanship  has  been 
disused  for  some  years,  and  more  simple 
and  complete  machinery  erected,  which 
perform*  twice  tht  woiki^^AnMmg  o'her 


never  heard  at"  ilK  Mil*  njr-p  well  eScite  »ur- 
pritc,  in  consequent  ®f  *la  brittle  nature. 
The  fact,  lun\L'iL-rf  ia  iindiepuHihlo,  the  new 
material  being  mosti  luted  far  cold  and  sil- 
ver thn'jidj  than  enhrr  uf  WfclcH  i:  i-  mare 
dumb!*.',  poi*r*9illtf  besides  the  nih  aril  npi- of 
never  turniablng*  What  it  techtricnlly  tailed 
the  warp,  thut  is,  the  hung  wbj  Of  any  loom 
mausfoafcund  m-tiele,  it  cmupated  of  silk 
whi..li  t'.nmi  the  bodjr  tind  grouudwurk,  on 
which  the  jjiiltflra  in.  jeI&ki  4ij.ip.rnri  a*  the 
Wfi'i  R  Bpptt  wnrk-  The  requisite  flexibi- 
lity of  xla.it  thread  for  mamiTmjturinif  |iur- 
poftea  ii  to  bo  os-cribed  to  its  !Wtf«Ht*  liue- 
n*E3,  as  not  Imp  than  GO  or  PH  iif  the  original 
threads  (produced  by  steam  Engine  n-iuer) 
are  required  to  form  one  tbrwsd  nJ  th*  loom. 
The  pwrcss  ia  slow,  as,  not  mart  Ihftii  ■  j  >trd 
can  be  manufactured  in  15  bourn-  The 
work  is  extremely  beautiful  and  conipara- 
tmlv  chimp,  inasmuch  as  tup  timdnr  *tuff 
where  bullion  in  milly  in  traduced  can  be 
purchased  for  a-uTtttmjr  bbu  thu  price  at 
Which  this  ia  si>ld  l  added  tulbiajt  is,  as  far 
as  the  Kla**  14  coticenjed,  iinnerishflbk*, 
SIlK-COT't'CN,  m  I  Kit  iuit,  the  liomba* 
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of  Linnams,  a  tree  in  the  East  Indie*,  so 
called  from  the  down  in  its  seed-pod,  of 
which  articles  of  clothing  are  manufactured.. 
SILK  -THROWER,  or  SILK'-THROW- 
STER,  one  who  winds,  twists,  spins,  or 
throws  silk,  to  prepare  it  for  wearing. 

SIL'LIMANITE.  a  greyish-brown  mine- 
ral, occurring  in  long,  slender,  rhombic 
Erisms ;  found  in  Connecticut,  and  named 
i  honour  of  professor  Silliman. 
SIL'LON,  in  fortification,  a  work  raised 
in  the  middle  of  a  ditch  to  defend  it  when 
it  is  too  wide. 

SILTHA,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  in- 
sects  of  the  coleopterou*  order;  known  in 
™     lish  as  the  carrion-beetle. 


Snglis 
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LU'RUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
fishes  of  the  order  Abdominal**.  There  are 
about  thirty  species  of  this  fish.  The  Silu- 
ru*  electric**  is  the  most  singular:  it  is 
found  in  the  rivers  of  Africa,  is  about 
twenty  inches  long,  of  a  pale  ash  colour, 
with  a  few  blackish  spots  towards  the  tail; 
when  touched  it  communicates  a  shock 
attended  with  trembling  and  pain  of  the 
limbs,  but  less  violent  than  that  of  the 


>rped< 
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.ISVEB*  in  mineralogy,  a  well-known 
precious  metal,  of  a  white  colour,  and  of 
the  most  lively  brilliancy;  next  to  gold, 
the  most  malleable  of  ail  metals.  It  is 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  earth ;  but 
it  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Andes,  in  situa- 
tions which,  though  immediately  exposed 
to  the  perpendicular  rays  of  the  sun,  are 
constantly  covered  with  snow,  that  nature 
has  most  abundantly  distributed  this  metal. 
The  silver  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  far 
exceed  in  value  the  whole  of  the  European 
and  Asiatic  mines :  for  we  are  told  by  Hum- 
boldt, that  three  mines,  in  the  space  of 
three  centuries,  afforded  316,023,883  pounds 
troy  of  pure  silver;  and  he  remarks  that 
this  quantity  would  form  a  solid  globe  of 
silver,  91,206  English  feet  in  diameter.  The 
most  important  silver  mines  of  Europe  at 
present,  are  those  of  Saxony,  Hungary,  and 
the  Harts.  The  annual  produce  of  these 
united  is  about  180,000*.  Within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  the  produce  of  silver  from  the 
Russian  mines.  The  celebrated  mines  of 
Konigsberg,  in  Norway,  once  so  rich  in  na- 
tive silver,  are  now  nearly  exhausted.  Silver 
has  also  been  obtained  from  some  of  the 
lead  mines  of  Great  Britain.  Bishop  Wat- 
son,  in  his  Chemical  E**ayt,  observes,  that 
by  the  silver  which  was  produced  from  the 
lead  mines  in  Cardiganshire,  Sir  Hugh 
Middleton  is  said  to  have  cleared  20001. 
per  month,  and  that  this  enabled  him  to 
undertake  the  great  work  of  bringing  the 
New  River  fromWare  to  London.  Silver  is 
exceedingly  ductile  and  tenacious.  It  may 
be  beat  out  into  leaves  only  the  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousandth  part  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  drawn  into  wire  the  thousandth 
part  of  an  inch  thick.  It  melts  at  28*  of 
Wedgwood's  pyrometer;  and  when  exposed 
to  a  temperature  considerably  higher,  it 
becomes  volatilized.  Atmospheric  air  has 
no  effect  upon  it,  except  when  it  contains 


sulphurous  vapours,  sulphuretted  or  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen  gases.  It  unites  to 
phosphorus  and  sulphur.  It  slightly  unites 
with  the  brittle  aridifiable  metals.  With 
gold  it  forms  what  is  termed  green  gold. 
Copper  renders  it  harder  without  much 
impairing  its  ductility.  It  is  oxydized  and 
dissolved  by  several  of  the  acids ;  and  the 
acid  solutions  of  silver  are  decomposable 

by  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  by  the  greater 

...    .         .   ..  .  .  jjj-        . 


number  of  the  metals.- 
thods  are  employed  in  different  countries 
to  extract  silver  from  its  ores.  In  Mexico, 
Peru,  &c.  the  mineral  is  pounded,  roasted, 
washed,  and  then  triturated  with  mercury 
in  vessels  filled  with  water:  and  a  mill 
being  employed  to  keep  the  whole  in  agi- 
tation, the  silver  by  that  means  combines 
with  the  mercury.  The  alloy  thus  obtained 
is  afterwards  washed,  to  separate  any  fo- 
reign matters  from  it,  and  then  strained 
and  pressed  through  leather.  Thia  being; 
done,  heat  is  applied  to  drive  off  the  mer- 
cury from  the  silver,  which  is  then  melted 
and  cast  into  bars  or  ingots. 

SU/VERING,  the  application  of  silver- 
leaf  to  the  surface  of  metals,  glass,  Ac,  or 
the  art  of  covering  the  surfaces  of  bodies 
with  a  thin  film  of  silver.  Copper  and  brass 
are  the  metals  on  which  the  silverer  most 
commonly  operates.  When  silver-leaf  is  to 
be  applied,  the  methods  prescribed  for  gold- 
leaf  are  suitable.  [See  Gildiho.] 

SILVER-TREE,  {leucadendron  urge*. 
teum),  in  botany,  a  large  evergreen  shrub, 
with  handsome  foliage :  it  is  a  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  belongs  to  the 
Proteaeett,  the  most  remarkable  family  of 
plants  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  More 
than  four  hundred  species  of  these  plants 
are  known,  which  are  arranged  in  nume- 
rous genera.  The  greater  part  are  shrubs 
or  small  trees,  but  not  all :  the  leaves  are 
simple,  entire,  or  serrated;  the  flowers  are 
somewhat  distant,  upon  solitary  footstalks, 
or  in  clusters,  spikes,  or  corymbs ;  some- 
times they  are  sessile,  situated  upon  a  com- 
mon receptacle,  surrounded  with  a  many- 
leaved  involucre,  or  are  disposed  in  scaly 
cones :  the  colour  is  green,  yellow,  or  red : 
in  short,  the  remarkable  differences  in  the 
habit,  flowers,  and  foliage  of  these  plants 
have  given  rise  to  the  name  of  the  order. 

SIM1A,  the  Ars,  in  natural  history,  a 
genus  of  the  class  Mammalia,  of  the  order 
Primate*.  Animals  of  this  genus  are  com- 
monly divided  into  such  as  have  no  tails ; 
such  as  have  only  very  short  ones :  such  as 
have  very  long  ones,  and  such  as  have  pre- 
hensile tails,  with  which  they  can  lay  hold 
of  any  object  at  pleasure.  There  are  up- 
wards of  sixty  species  of  this  genus. 

SISflLB,  in  rhetoric,  a  comparison  of 
two  things,  which  though  different  in  other 
respects,  agree  in  some  strong  points  of 
resemblance;  by  which  comparison  the 
character  or  qualities  of  a  thing  are  illus- 
trated or  presented  in  an  impressive  light. 

SIMO'NIANS,  in  church  history,  a  sect 
of  ancient  heretics,  so  called  from  their 
founder,  8imon  Magus,  or  the  magician. 

BIM'ONT,  in  law,  the  illegal  baying  or 
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selling  ecclesiastical  preferment;  or  the 
corrupt  presentation  of  any  one  to  a  bene- 
fice for  money  or  reward.  The  word  is  de- 
nted from  the  Chaldean  Magus,  Simon, 
who,  according  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
wished  to  buy  of  them  the  power  of  working 
miracles, 

8IMOONVa  hot  suffocating  wind,  that 
blows  occasionally  in  Africa  and  Arabia, 
generated  by  the  extreme  heat  of  the  parch- 
ed deserts  and  sandy  plains.  Its  approach 
is  indicated  by  a  redness  in  the  air,  and  its 
fatal  effects  are  to  be  avoided  by  falling  on 
the  face  aud  holding  the  breath. 

SIMPLE  CONTRACT,  in  law,  a  term 
applied  to  debts,  where  the  contract  upon 
which  the  obligation  arises,  is  neither  as- 
certained by  matters  of  record,  nor  yet  by 
deed  or  special  instrument. 

SIMTULUM,  in  antiquity,  a  vessel  re- 
sembling a  cruet,  used  at  sacrifices  and 
libations  for  taking  a  very  little  wine  at  a 
time. 

SIMULATION,  the  assumption  of  a  de- 
ceitful appearance  or  character.  It  differs 
from  dissimulation,  inasmuch  as  the  former 
assumes  a  false  character,  while  the  latter 
only  conceals  the  true  one ;  but  both  are 
truly  designated  by  the  word  hypocrisy. 

SIN'APISM,  in  medicine,  a  mustard 
poultice ;  a  mixture  of  mustard  and  vinegar 
generally  applied  to  the  calves  of  the  legs 
or  soles  of  the  feet  as  a  stimulant,  and  em- 
ployed in  low  states  of  fevers  and  other 
diseases. 

SINCIPUT,  in  anatomy,  the  forepart  of 
the  head,  reaching  from  the  forehead  to 
the  coronal  suture. 

8 1 N  £,  in  geometry,  a  right  line  drawn 
from  one  end  of  an  arc  perpendicular  to  the 
radius  drawn  to  the  other  end. 

SINECURE,  a  church  benefice  without 
cure,  or  care,  or  guardianship  of  souls ;  as 
where  there  is  a  parish  without  church  or 
inhabitants.  The  word  is  applied  to  any 
post  that  brings  profit  without  labour. 

SI'NE  DI'E,  in  parliamentary  language, 
a  Latin  phrase  used  for  the  adjournment  of 
a  debate  without  fixing  a  day  when  it  shall 

be  resumed. In  law,  a  term  applied  to  a 

defendant  when  judgment  is  given  in  his 
favour,  and  he  is  suffered  to  go  sine  die,  or 
dismissed  the  court. 

SINGING.    [See  Music,  Mblodt,  &c.] 

SINGING  BIRDS.  The  vocal  inmates 
of  the  grove,  as  poets  have  been  pleased  to 
term  these  feathered  songsters,  have  fur- 
nished man,  in  every  clime,  with  a  source 
of  delight  not  unmixed  with  wonder ;  and 
we  believe  there  are  few  persons  who,  at 
times,  have  not  been  sensible  of  the  exhil- 
arating effects  arising  from  their  dulcet 
warblings.  In  a  correct  sense  of  the  term, 
the  female  of  no  species  of  birds  ever 
sings.  To  her  is  allotted  the  care  and  toil 
of  incubation,  and  the  principal  share  of 
nursing  the  helpless  brood;  but  while  she 
is  performing  her  parental  duties,  her  mate 
is  exerting  all  his  vocal  blandishments. 
The  power  of  song  is  chiefly  effected  by  the 
disposition  of  the  larynx,  winch  in  birds 
is  not,  as  in  mammjfera  and  amphibia, 


plaeed  wholly  at  the  upper  end  of  the  wind- 
pipe; but,  as  it  were,  separated  into  two 
parts,  one  placed  at  each  extremity.  Parrots, 
ravens,  starlings,  bullfinches,  &c.  have  been 
taught  to  imitate  the  human  voice,  and  to 
speak  some,  words :  singing  birds  also,  in 
captivity,  readily  adopt  the  song  of  others, 
learn  tunes,  and  can  even  be  made  to  sing 
in  compauy.  In  general,  however,  the  songs 
of  birds  in  the  wild  state  appear  to  be 
formed  by  practice  and  imitation.  Those 
who  have  paid  attention  to  the  singing  of 
birds,  know  also  that  their  voice,  energy, 
and  expression,  differ  as  widely  as  in  man ; 
and,  agreeably  to  this  remark.  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  celebrated  ornithologist,  says,  he  was 
so  familiar  with  the  notes  of  an  individual 
wood-thrush,  that  he  could  recognise  him 
among  all  his  fellows  the  moment  he  en- 
tered the  woods.  The  singing  of  most  birds 
seems  entirely  a  spontaneous  effusion,  pro- 
duced by  no  exertion,  or  occasioning  no 
lassitude  of  muscle,  or  relaxation  of  the 
parts  of  action.  In  certain  seasons  and 
weather,  the  nightingale  sings  all  day  and 
most  part  of  the  night ;  and  we  never  ob- 
serve that  the  powers  of  song  are  weaker,  or 
that  the  notes  become  harsh  and  untune- 
able,  after  these  hours  of  practice.  The 
cuckoo  is  probably  the  only  bird  that  seems 
to  suffer  from  the  use  of  the  organs  of  voice. 

SIN'ISTER,  in  heraldry,  a  term  denoting 

the  left  side  of  the  escutcheon. Sinister 

aspect,  in  astrology,  an  appearance  of  two 
planets  happening  according  to  the  succes- 
sion of  the  signs ;  as,  Saturn  in  the  same 
degree  as  Aries,  &c. 

SINK'ING  FUND,  in  politics,  a  term 
applied  to  a  portion  of  the  public  revenue 
set  apart  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  or 
diminution  of  the  national  debt. 

SIN'NET,  in  seamen's  language,  rope 
yarn  bound  about  ropes  to  prevent  them 
from  galling. 

81  NON  OMTfES,  in  law,  a  writ  on  as- 
sociation of  justices,  by  which,  if  all  in 
commission  cannot  meet  at  the  day  assign- 
ed, it  is  allowed  that  two  or  more  of  them 
may  proceed  to  finish  the  business. 

SlN'OPER,  in  mineralogy,  red  ferrugi- 
nous quarts,  occurring  in  small  perfect 
crystals,  and  in  masses  resembling  some 
varieties  of  jasper. 

SINTER,  in  mineralogy,  a  substance 
which  appears  under  different  forms,  and  is 
variously  designated.  Calcareous  sinter  is 
a  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime,  composed,  of 
successive  layers,  concentric,  plane,  or  un- 
dulated, and  nearly  or  quite  parallel.  Sili- 
ceous sinter  is  of  a  dull  grayish  white  colour, 
and  of  a  light,  brittle,  and  fibrous  texture. 
Opaline  siliceous  sinter  is  whitish,  with 
brown,  black,  or  bluish  spots,  and  its  frag- 
ments appear  to  be  dendritic.  Pearl  sinter, 
or  ftorite,  has  a  gray  hue,  and  occurs  in  cylin- 
drical, stalactitic,  and  globular  masses. 

SIN'UATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf  that  has  larged  curved  beaks  in  the 
margin,  as  in  the  oak. 

SI'NCS,  in  anatomy,  a  cavity  in  a  bone 
or  other  part,  wider  at  the  bottom  than 
at  the  entrance.    The  veins  of  the  dura 
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mater  are  so  termed. In  surgery,  a  long, 

hollow,  narrow  track,  leading  to  some  ab- 
scess, in  which  pus  is  collected. 

SIPHON,  or  SY'PHON.in  hydraulics, a 
bent  pipe  or  tube  whose  ends  are  of  an  un- 
equal length ;  used  for  drawing  liquor  out  of 
a  vessel  by  causing  it  to  rise  over  the  rim. 
The  short  end  being  inserted  in  the  liquor, 
the  air  is  exhausted  oy  being  drawn  through 
the  longer  one.  By  the  weight  of  the  at- 
mosphere,  the  liquor  then  rises  to  supply 
the  vacuum,  till  it  reaches  the  top  of  the 
vessel,  and  then  flows  over  and  will  con- 
tinue to  run  till  it  is  all  exhausted. 

SIPHCNI  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  21  Monoecia,  order  8  Monadelpkia. 
The  single  species  is  the  Sipkonia  elastica, 
the  elastic-gum-tree,  so  called  because  gum- 
elastic  is  extracted  from  it. 

81'REN,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  fabulous 
animal,  otherwise  called  a  mermaid.  The 
sirens  are  represented  by  Ovid,  &c.  as  sea 
monsters,  with  women's  faces  and  the  tails 
of  fish:  and  by  others  decked  with  plumage 
of  various  colours.  The  three  sirens  are 
supposed  to  be  the  three  daughters  of  the 
river  god  Achelous  by  the  muse  Calliope, 
and  are  called  Parthenope,  Ligea,  and  Leu- 
cosia.  Homer  makes  mention  of  only  two 
sirens,  and  some  others  reckon  five.  Virgil 
places  them  on  rocks  where  vessels  are  in 
clanger  of  splitting.  Some  represent  them 
as  such  charming  monsters,  who  sung  so 
harmoniously,  that  sailors  were  wrecked  on 
their  rocks  without  regret,  and  even  expired 
in  raptures.  Dr.  Burney  supposes  they 
were  excellent  singers,  but  of  corrupt  mo- 
rals.  Siren,  a  species  of  lizard  in  Caro- 
lina, constitutiug  a  peculiar  genus,  desti- 
tute of  posterior  extremities  and  pelvis. 

SI'REX,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  in- 
sects of  the  order  Hymenoptera.  It  is 
called  in  English  the  tailed  wasp. 

SIRl'ASIS,  in  medicine,  an  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  often  proceeding  from  the 
intense  heat  of  the  sun.  It  is  peculiar  to 
children,  and  attended  with  a  hollowness 
of  the  eyes  and  a  depression  of  the  fonta- 
nelku* 

8IR1TJS,  or  the  Dog-stab,  in  astronomy, 
a  very  bright  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  constellation  Canis  major. 
This  is  one  of  the  earliest  named  stars  in 
the  heavens,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  nearest  to  the  earth.  "Hesiod  and  Ho- 
mer mention  only  four  or  five  constellations, 
or  stars,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  Sirius 
and  Orion,  the  Hyades,  Pleiades,  and  Arc- 
turus,  are  almost  the  whole  of  the  old 

Swtical  astronomy.  The  three  last  the 
reeks  formed  of  their  own  observation,  as 
appears  by  the  names ;  the  two  others  were 
Egyptian.  Sirius  was  so  called  from  the 
Nile,  one  of  the  names  of  that  river  being 
Biris ;  and  the  Egyptians,  seeing  that  river 
begin  to  swell  at  the  time  of  a  particular 
rising  of  this  star,'  paid  divine  honours  to 
it,  as  the  star  of  the  Nile. 

SIROCCO,  a  periodical  wind  which  ge- 
nerally blows  in  Italy  and  Dahnatia  every 
year  about  Easter.  It  mows  from  the  south- 
east by  south,  and  is  attended  with  heat, 


but  not  rain  ;  its  ordinary  period  is  twenty 
days,  and  it  usually  ceases  at  sunset.  When 
the  sirocco  does  not  blow  in  this  manner, 
the  summer  is  almost  free  from  westerly 
winds,  whirlwinds,  and  storms.  This  wind 
is  prejudicial  to  plants,  drying  and  burning 
up  their  buds ;  and  also  causes  an  extraor- 
dinary weakness  and  lassitude  in  men.  In 
the  summer  time,  when  the  westerly  wind 
ceases  for  a  day,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  sirocco 
will  blow  the  day  following,  which  osually 
begins  with  a  sort  of  whirlwind. 

8ISTRUM,  in  antiquity,  a  musical  in- 
strument, of  an  oval  shape,  used  by  the 
Egyptians  in  the  worship  of  Isis. 

S18TMBIRUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 

ftlants,  class  15  Tetradynamia,  order  3  Si- 
iquosa.——  Sisymbrium  nasturtium,  or  the 
water-cress,  is  an  indigenous  plant,  growing 
plentifully  in  brooks  and  stagnant  waters. 
When  eaten  as  a  salad,  the  leaves  have  a 
moderately  pungent  taste,  and  emit  a  quick 
penetrating  smell;  and  they  are  acknow- 
ledged by  the  medical  profession  to  possess 
considerable  antiscorbutic  qualities. 

SISYRIN'CHIUM,  in  botany,  a  gennsof 
plants,  class  16  Monadelpkia,  order  1  Trian- 
dria.  The  species  are  bulbous  plants,  and 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

SITOPHTLAX,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an 
Athenian  magistrate,  who  had  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  corn,  and  was  to  take  care 
that  no  one  bought  more  than  was  neces- 
sary for  the  provision  of  his  family. 

SITTA,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds, 
of  the  order  Pica :  known  in  English  as  the 
nut-hatch. 

SIXTH,  in  music,  an  interval  formed  of 
six  sounds,  or  five  diatonic  degrees.  There 
are  four  kinds  of  sixths,  two  consonant  and 
two  dissonant. 

SIZE,  a  glutinous  substance  prepared 
from  different  materials,  and  used:  by  plas- 
terers, painters,  and  others.  It  is  made 
from  the  shreds  and  parings  of  leather, 
parchment,  vellum,  &c. 

SIZ'EL,  in  coining,  the  residue  of  bars  of 
silver,  or  other  metal,  after  the  pieces  are 
cut  out  for  coins. 

SI'ZER,  in  Cambridge  university,  a  stu- 
dent of  the  rank  next  below  that  of  a  pen- 
sioner. 

SKATE,  in  ornithology,  a  flat  fish  of  the 
ray  kind  (Jtata  batis).  called  the  variegated 
ray  fish.  It  is  the  largest  and  thinnest  of 
the  genus,  some  of  them  weighing  nearly 
200lbs. 

8KEI/ETON,  in  anatomy,  an  assemblage 
of  all  the  bones  of  an  animal  body,  dried, 
cleansed,  and  disposed  in  their  natural  situ- 
ation, and  kept  in  that  order  by  means  of 
wires,  &c.  When  the  bones  are  connected 
by  the  natural  ligaments,  it  is  called  a 
natural  skeleton;  when  by  other  means,  it 
is  termed  an  artificial  skeleton. 

SKIN,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  principal 
integuments  of  the  body,  consisting  of  three 
lamina;,  namely,  the  cuticle  or  scarf  skin, 
which  is  the  outermost ;  the  rete  mneasum, 
or  second;  and  the  cutis  vera,  or  real  skin, 
the  third.  On  viewing  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  we  find  it 
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porous ;  more  so  in  some  places  than  others ; 
and  the  pores  are  also  larger  in  some  parts 
than  others.  Some  of  these  pores  are  ducts 
of  sebaceous  glands,  and  others  serve  not 
only  to  transmit  hairs,  but,  it  is  supposed, 
the  neatest  part  of  the  perspirable  matter 
itself.  The  rett  mueoaum  gives  the  colour 
to  the  skin :  it  is  black  in  the  negro  [See 
Nbobo]  ;  white,  brown,  or  yellowish,  in  the 
European.  The  skin  is  extremely  disten- 
sible and  elastic  j  it  is  thickest  on  those 
parts  intended  by  nature  to  bear  weight  and 

Eressure,  consequently  it  is  thick  on  the 
ack,  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  palms  of 
the  hands.  It  is  thinner  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  body,  on  the  inside*  of  the  arms  and 
legs,  and  where  its  surfaces  touch  opposite 

surfaces. Skin,  iu  commerce,  the  hairy 

or  other  membrane  stripped  off  any  animal 
to  be  prepared  by  the  tanner,  skinner,  or 
parchment-maker. 

SEINE,  in  the  natural  history  of  reptiles, 
the  common  name  of  a  genus  of  lizards 
found  in  warm  climates,  allof  which  have  a 
long  body  covered  with  rounded  imbricate 
scales. 

SKOL'EZITE,  a  mineral  occurring  cry*- 
tal«ed  mid  tn«u<.  in  aohmricM  and  newly 
transparent.  WLrn  a  BtuaJt  portion  of  it  is 
pl.:  h  i>'  •!.■■  i-Mi-riof  flame  of  a  blowpipe, 
it  t«  kits  like  a  wnrw,  become*  opaque,  rind 
in  cunvtrtcd  imp  u^Lsaif  Fubstane?. 

MKUlVAUITUp  a  miner*]  of  *  greenish 
Coluur,  reseiii  bliug  the  martial  Arstuiate  of 
Wnpef.  It  uccurii  nmuJrr.bnt  is  generally 
CT>'»tiilLieiiin  rectttngulsr  HUBS. 

RKUIJj,  tbnboDf  coferiua;  of  Chi  brain, 
ea-niiitiug  of  three  diviiino^,  namely,  the 
titiriput,  or  font'  part;  the  wrip*tr  at  hind 
part;  und  the  verier,  or  crown*  It  forms 
ttofc  forehead,  and  eierf  part  of  the  bead 
ejeept the  face. 

SaPNK  \wtfkltb  pwfarftwK  in  zoology, 
a  r.arnivoraua  quadruped,,  about  the  size  of 
acaf,  and  allied  to  ihn  weasel  and  badger 
tribe ;  inhabiting  umsr  pan  ne- 

riejk,    and    celebrated    tut  (bo    i  ble 

stifling  stench  which  it  fisttamBi.  nhen 
threatened  with  danger,,  and  w  Licit  U  its 
defence  agfii nit  its  enemies.    Bad  ed, 

is  1  lie  ulll-uuve  nature oi" the  fluid which  the 
skunk  ejeeri,  that  the  amai lest  dmii  u  *nf- 
fieiont  to  render  clot  be  deicntabk1  to  the 
wearer  fur  a  cruit  length  of  lirni?,  and 
wit! Hint  igg  petctfptihia  ilirmijiilinu,  In  in- 
tensity. Thn  genua  fa  excluuTcJy  Arae- 
rir  ri 

SKTj  the  name  we  gifc  tn  the  blue  ex- 
panse of  I  at:  hfa-Ttnis,  nr  the  recLon  ^  Inch 
snrronuiis  the  earth  bryuud  the  atmos- 
phere. Sir  Issue  {ftwtOH  Attributes,  the 
aaure  colour  of  t  beaky  to  Tnpoura  beginning 
to  condense  there,,  and  ■equifiinif  s  6u£vn>nt 
Consistence  to  tcfleet  the  moil  nilcvibk 
ray! :  but  whatever  be  the  caufti»T  |ha  sky 
assumes  a  different  aspect  m  Men  in  differ- 
ent  countries,  w  Inch  is  sccon  u  ted  fur  b  j  the 
diftVrent  dcrrccs  of  the-  mr+f  action  of  the 
air,  as  well  an.  of  lb«  nature  of  lerTi^trial 
exhalations  1  uu  tbt?**  varieties,  imteea*  the 
beauty  of  a  climate  partly  depends.  The 
asiiTe  arcb,  which,  by  an  optical  illuuoji,on 


every  side  limits  our  view,  seems  to  be  lower 
in  England  than  it  is  in  Italy.  In  vain  do 
we  look  for  that  pure,  serene,  and  bound- 
less sky,  that  atmosphere  of  clear  bine,  or 
of  vivid  red,  which  so  much  contributed  to 
inspire  a  Raphael  and  Correggio.  But  even 
the  Italian  sky  is  said  to  be  cloudy  in  com- 
parison with  that  which,  in  summer,  cano- 
pies the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

8KT'-SCRAPEE,  in  ships,  a  small  trian- 
gular sail  sometimes  set  above  the  royal. 

SLAB,  in  carpentry,  an  outside  plank  or 
board  sawn  from  the  sides  of  a  tree,  which 
is  frequently  of  very  unequal  thickness.-— 
In  masonry,  a  table  of  marble  for  hearths 
and  other  purposes. 

SLAM,  in  chemistry,  a  substance  fre- 
quently produced  in  the  making  of  alum,  by 
calcining  it  too  much  or  too  little. 

SLATE,  a  kind  of  stone  of  a  bluish  or 
gray  colour,  which,  when  first  dog  from  the 
quarry,  is  of  an  exceedingly  sort  texture, 
and  is  therefore  easily  cut  or  split  into 
plates  for  coverings  of  the  roofs  of  houses, 
paving,  &c.  Used  in  the  place  of  tiles,  the 
blue  slate  is  a  very  light  and  durable  cover- 
ing: the  gray  slate  is  much  more  lasting 
than  tiles;  but  slating  of  either  kind  is  ex- 
pensive, because  the  roof  must  be  first  co- 
vered with  boards,  to  which  the  slates  are 
fastened  with  tacks  and  fine  mortar.  The 
slate  principally  in  use  in  London  is  brought 
from  Wales,  and  it  is  thence  forwarded  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There 
are  also  in  use  some  other  kinds  of  slate, 
the  best  sort  of  which  is  the  Westmoreland 
slate.  The  patent  tlating,  as  it  is  called, 
consists  in  selecting  the  largest  slates, 
and  those  also  of  a  uniform  thickness. 
Neither  battening  nor  boarding  is  required 
for  these  slates,  and  a  great  saving  of  the 
timber  takes  place,  besides  diminishing  the 

weight  of  the  roof. Drawing  tlate,  or 

black  chalk,  has  a  grayish-black  colour;  is 
very  soft,  eectile,  easily  broken,  and  adheres 
slightly  to  the  tongue.  It  occurs  in  beds 
in  primitive  and  transition  clay-slate ;  also, 
in  secondary  formations.  It  is  used  in 
crayon  drawing,  its  trace  upon  paper  being 

black  and  regular. Wket  tlate,  or  Turkey 

hone,  is  a  slaty  rock,  containing  a  great 
proportion  of  quarts,  in  which  the  compo- 
nent particles  are  so  very  small  as  to  be 
scarcely  discernible. Jftca  tlate  is  com- 
posed of  the  minerals  mica  and  quarts,  the 
mica  being  generally  predominant. 

SLAVERY.  We  find  no  mention  of 
slaves  before  the  deluge ;  but  immediately 
after,  frit,  in  the  curse  of  Canaan :  whence 
it  is  inferred,  that  servitude  increased 
soon  after  that  period  ;  for  in  Abraham's 
time  we  find  it  was  generally  established. 
Some  attribute  its  origin  to  Nimrod,  be- 
cause it  was  he  who  first  began  to  make 
war,  and,  consequently,  to  make  captives ; 
dooming  such  as  he  took,  either  in  bat- 
tles or  irruptions,  to  a  state  of  slavery. 
Among  the  Romans,  when  a  slave  was  set 
at  liberty,  he  changed  his  name  into  a  sur- 
name, and  took  the  Hasten  or  prwnome*  of 
his  master ;  to  which  he  added  the  cogno- 
men he  had  been  called  by  when  a  slave.— 
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The  following  energetic  lines  by  Mr.  Mac- 
kay,  in  hit "  Hope  of  the  World,"  will  better 
illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject  than  any- 
thing we  could  offer  :— 
*  Thus  hath  it  been  from  earth's  remotest  age. 
Though  black  the  record,  history's  fearful 

page 
Hath  many  blacker  j  and  amid  the  few 
That  cheer  the  darkness  with  a  brighter  hue, 
There  still  remain  the  dim  red  spots  that  show 
The  strong  man's  injury,  the  weak  man's 

woe. 
Egypt  of  old  pursued  the  arts  of  peace, 
And  wit  and  learning  bless'd  the  shores  of 

Greece ; 
Imperial  Rome,  amid  her  ruins  hoar, 
Left  proofs  of  greatness  never  reach 'd  before ; 
But  what  their  triumphs  ?—  Whose  sad  hands 

were  they 
That  piled  the  pyramids  to  last  for  aye  ?  [gate 
Who  raised  the  walls,  who  built  each  mighty 
With  which  high  Thebes  girt  herself  in  stole  ? 
Who  rear'd  old  Babylon's  most  gorgeous 

fanes  ? 
Who  shaped  of  Luxor  the  august  remains  ? 
What  were  the  millions,  when  Athena's  name 
For  art  and  learning  was  the  first  to  fame  ? 
What  were  the  multitudes  when  Rome  was 

great  ? 
What  rights  had  they,  or  value  in  the  state  ? 
All  slaves  and  helots !  —  Slaves  were  they 

whose  hands 
Uprear'd  the  pyramids  on  Egypt's  sands  : 
Slaves  built  the  city  with  the  brasen  wall. 
And  hundred  gates,  more  marvellous  than 

•II; 
Slaves  to  be  lash'd  and  tortured  and  resold, 
Or  maim'd  and  murder'd  for  a  fine  of  gold. 
Helots  degraded,  scarce  esteem 'd  as  man, 
Having  no  rights,  for  ever  under  ban, 
Were  half  the  world  when  ancient  Homer 

sung, 
And  wit  and  wisdom  flow'd  from  Plato's 

tongue. 
Slaves  were  the  swarming  multitudes  of 

Rome, 
Having  no  hope.no  thought  of  better  doom;— 
Petter'd  in  body  and  enslaved  in  mind, 
Their  mental  eye-balls  sear,  and  dork,  and 

blind. 
They  craw  I'd  mere  brutes,  and  if  they  dared 

complain. 
Were  lash'd  and  tortured  until  tame  again  I" 
Yea,  it  is  universally  admitted,  that  sla- 
very is  directly  opposed  to  the  nature  of 
man,  and  has  always  had  a  palsying  influence 
on  the  industry  and  morality  both  of  the 
masters  and  the  slaves.  Among  the  many 
evils  which  have  originated  from  it  are,  the 
barbarous  exhibitions  of  gladiators,  the  en- 
couragement of  the  greatest  sensuality  and 
indolence,  an  unparalleled  disregard  of  hu- 
man life,  the  corrupt  character  of  the  fireed- 
men,  and  the  outrage  of  the  slave  when  he 
breaks  his  chains— from  the  horrible  war 
in  Italy,  70  a.  o.  down  to  the  atrocities  of 
the  Haytian  revolution,  and  the  bloody  in- 
surrections on  the  islands  of  Barbadoes  in 
1816,  and  several  more  recent  ones.  That 
infamous  traffic,  the  African  slave-trade,  was 
commenced  by  the  Portuguese  in  1442 :  the 
trade,  however,  was  but  of  trifling  extent 
till  the  16th  century.  But  the  importation 
of  negroes  into  the  West  Indies  and  Ame- 


rica having  once  begun,  it  gradually  in- 
creased, until  the  extent  and  importance  of 
the  traffic  rivalled  its  cruelty  and  guilt.  It 
is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  slaves  created  no  sympathy 
in  the  Christian  world,  or  that  the  gross 
iniquity  of  those  who  encouraged  the  in- 
human traffic  was  not  again  and  again  de- 
nounced by  distinguished  individuals  in  this 
and  other  countries ;  but  the  profits  of  the 
slave-dealers  and  the  general  supineness 
of  the  public  united  to  defeat  the  disinte- 
rested efforts  of  humanity.  At  length,  in 
1776,  the  subject  was  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  British  parliament,  but  with- 
out success.  In  1787  it  was  taken  up  more 
systematically;  and  a  committee  being 
formed,  such  a  mass  of  evidence  waa .  col- 
lected in  proof  of  the  enormities  produced 
by  the  slave-trade,  that  a  great  impression 
was  made  on  the  public  mind.  By  the  seal- 
ous  perseverance  of  Messrs.Grannlle  Sharp, 
Clarkson,  and  Wilberforce,  supported  as 
they  were  by  Burke,  Pitt,  Fox,  and  other 
distinguished  men  in  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, this  feeling  was  not  suffered  to  die 
away ;  and  though  the  struggle  continued 
year  after  year,  with  various  success,  the 
friends  of  humanity  ultimately  triumphed  ; 
a  bill  for  the  total>and  immediate  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  having,  in  1807,  been 
carried  in  both  houses  by  immense  majori- 
ties. This  great  question  was  not,  however, 
wholly  set  at  rest ;  for  though  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  was  effected,  the  libera- 
tion of  the  unhappy  beings  already  in  a  state 
of  slavery  was  not.  It  was  right  that  the 
interests  of  the  slave  proprietors  should  be 
consulted,  and  it  appeared  just  that  a  com- 

Sensation  should  be  made  them  if  the  free- 
om  of  their  slaves  should  be  decreed.  Thia 
was  a  most  important  affair,  in  a  financial 
point  of  view;  and  it  required  no  little 
courage  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  to 
meet  the  question.  But  even  this  has  been 
accomplished.  By  the  statute  3  ft  4  WUL  i  v. 
c.  73,  it  was  enacted,  that  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1834,  slavery  was  to  cease  through- 
out the  British  dominions,  and4hat  the  then 
existing  slaves  were  to  become  apprenticed 
labourers;  the  term  of  their  apprenticeship 
partly  ceasing  on  the  1st  of  August,  1838; 
and  partly  on  the  1st  of  August,  1840 ;  when 
the  black  and  coloured  population  became 
altogether  free.  To  attain  this  mighty  ob- 
ject, the  sum  of  20,000,000*.  was  distributed 
in  certain  proportions,  and  according  to 
certain  conditions,  to  the  planters,  as  a 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  slaves. 
Upon  this  subject  we  so  heartily  concur  with 
the  Editor  of  the  Jtherutum,  that  we  shall 
avail  ourselves  of  the  sentiments  he  ex- 
presses in  closing  his  review  of  Mr.  Mac- 
kay's  poem :— "  We  know  not  that  history, 
from  its  commencement,  presents  any  na- 
tion, at  any  one  moment,  in  such  an  attitude 
of  moral  grandeur  as  that  of  Britain,  on 
the  day  when  an  all  but  unanimous  Parlia- 
ment, representing  an  all  but  unanimous 
people,  freely  voted  twenty  millions  of  the 
money,  which  for  all  other  purposes  it  doled 
out  with  such  a  niggard  hand,  for  an  object 
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in  which  no  selfish  interests  were  involved 
— purely  to  do  a  great  moral  right,  and  re- 
dress a  great  moral  wrong.  For  that  one 
unalloyed  act  alone,  she  is  foremost  among 
the  nations;— and  the  world  is  her  debtor, 
too,  for  all  that  she  has  done  to  establish 
the  principle  of  peace.  A  fearful  debt  on 
that  head,  as  on  the  other,  she  had,  indeed, 
to  wipe  off :— but  it  may  be  unhesitatingly 
■aid,  that  a  more  important  step  has  been 
made  towards  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  by  the  European 
recognition  of  this  one  principle,  than  by 
any  other  fact  since  the  promulgation  of 
that  religion  itself  of  whose  precepts  this 
wisdom  is  a  part.  It  is  an  entire  revolution 
in  the  politics  of  the  world,  all  whose  ages 
and  nations  till  this  day  have  arbitrated 
with  the  sword." 

The  Horror*  of  a  Slave  Ship.  —  Mr.  R. 
Walsh,  in  his  Notices  of  Brazil,  says,  in  de- 
scribing a  slave-ship,  examined  by  the  Bri- 
tish man-of-war  in  which  he  returned  from 
Brazil,  in  May,  1829,  "  She  had  taken  in,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  336  males  and  226  fe- 
males, making  in  all  562,  and  had  been 
out  seventeen  days,  during  which  she  had 
thrown  overboard  fifty-five.  The  slaves 
were  all  enclosed  under  grated  hatchways, 
between  decks.  The  space  was  so  low,  that 
they  sat  between  each  other's  legs,  and 
stowed  so  close  together,  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  their  lying  down,  or  at  all 
changing  their  position  by  night  or  day. 
As  they  belonged  to,  and  were  shipped  on 
account  of,  different  individuals,  they  were 
all  branded,  like  sheep,  with  the  owners' 
marks,  of  different  forms.  These  were  im- 
pressed on  their  breasts,  or  on  their  arms, 
and  as  the  mate  informed  me,  with  perfect 
indifference,  burnt  with  a  red-hot  iron ! 
Over  the  hatchway  stood  a  ferocious  look- 
ing fellow,  with  a  scourge  of  many  twisted 
thongs  in  his  hand,  who  was  the  slave-driver 
of  the  ship;  and  whenever  he  heard  the 
slightest  noise  below,  he  shook  it  over  them, 
and  seemed  eager  to  exercise  it."  The  au- 
thor proceeds  to  state,  that  these  poor  crea- 
tures were  packed  up  and  wedged  together 
as  tight  as  they  could  cram,  in  low  cells, 
three  feet  high,  so  that  they  had  not  more 
than  23  square  inches  for  each  man,  and  13 
inches  for  each  woman;  while  the  heat  of 
these  horrid  places  was  so  great,  and  the 
odour  so  offensive,  that  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  enter  them,  even  had  there  been 
room.  The  English  officers  insisted  that 
thepooY  suffering  creatures  should  be  ad- 
mitted on  deck,  to  get  air  and  water ;  and 
"  they  came  swarming  up,  all  in  a  state  of 
total  nudity,  like  bees  from  the  aperture  of 
a  hive,  till  the  whole  deck  was  crowded  to 
suffocation  from  stem  to  stern ;  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  imagine  where  they  could 
all  have  come  from,  or  how  they  could  all 
have  been  stowed  away.  After  enjoying, 
for  a  short  time,  the  unusual  luxury  of  air, 
some  water  was  brought;  it  was  then  that 
the  extent  of  their  sufferings  was  exposed 
in  a  fearful  manner.  They  all  rushed  like 
maniacs  towards  it.  No  entreaties,  or 
threats,  or  blows,    could  restrain    them; 


they  shrieked  and  struggled,  and  fought 
with  one  another,  for  a  drop  of  this  pre- 
cious liquid,  as  if  they  grew  rabid  at  the 
sight  of  it."  It  is  melancholy  to  add,  that 
the  wretched  captives  were  soon  again 
doomed  to  their  loathsome  dungeon:  for 
the  English  ship  was  obliged  to  release  the 
slaver,  as  it  could  not  be  proved  after  a 
strict  examination,  that  he  had  exceeded 
the  privilege,  allowed  to  Brazilian  chips,  of 
procuring  slaves  south  of  the  line. An- 
other appalling  instance,  fresh  in  our  recol- 
lection, was  related  at  the  first  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Extinction 
of  the  Slave-trade,  and  for  the  Civilization 
of  Africa,"  held  at  Exeter-hall,  London, 
June  1,  1840.  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert  presided;  and  in  introducing  the 
subject,  he  expressed  his  deep  regret  that 
the  benevolent  exertions  of  England  to 
abolish  the  horrid  traffic  in  human  beings, 
which  he  characterized  as  "at  once  the  de- 
solation of  Africa  and  the  disgrace  of  Eu- 
rope," had  not  hitherto  proved  effectual. 
The  meeting  to  which  we  are  alluding  was 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  project,  as 
extensive  and  benevolent  as  it  was  glorious; 
nothing  less  than  the  introduction  of  the 
arts  of  peace  and  the  blessings  of  Christi- 
anity, throughout  benighted  and  degraded 
Africa.  We  do  not  pretend  to  give  even  the 
most  concise  sketch  of  the  general  proceed- 
ings: we  merely  refer  to  them  in  order  to 
introduce  the  following  awful  fact,  as  quoted 
by  8ir  R.  Peel,  from  a  public  paper,  entitled 
"  The  Shipping  List  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,"  dated  March  17,  1840,  and  which 
was  there  inserted  among  other  miscella- 
neous matter,  as  an  article  of  intelligence. 
Hi 
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as:  "  Loss  of  Slavers  at  Mozam- 
our,  during  a  hurricane :  On  the 
unary,  1840,  d  Itfflg  a  hurricane 
iuth-east,two  ind 

j  wrecked  at  M.ifsmbique  har- 
*  he  erews  of  b< 

the  brig  were  si 
i  preceding  < 


Tlit-  Mupliad 
\g  dnvn    hjh!    \hm    not 
ny  slaves.    It  un*  reported  that 
>>mmanded  bj   ><  Ajins'innJ,  had 
00  slaves  on  ing 

tli  ne  the  hatch  »  hud  hrr»   bat- 

tannd  dm* . . ,  and  on  open  nfftlicnn  SOU  were 
t  ve  died  from -uii._u_i:^'ii.  j.0ain 

the  hurrn  line  came  on ;  the  hatches  were 
luuiucd  down  a  second  time,  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  300  more  of  the  slaves 
perished  from  the  same  cause,  and  100  of 
the  remaining  300  died  on  the  passage  to 
Mozambique  harbour."  And  what,  said  the 
right  hon.  baronet,  had  been  the  conduct 
of  the  parties  to  this  mortality  ?  Why,  they 
returned  for  tkepurpote  of  getting  afrtth 
eupplyl  Well,  indeed,  might  he  exult  in 
the  prospect  he  saw  around  him ;  and  hail 
it  as  the  omen  of  better  days ;  and  truly 
might  he  say,  as  he  complimented  the  royal 
president  on  his  character  and  position,  as 
well  as  on  the  part  he  had  that  day  taken— 
"  it  is  not  unworthy  of  the  illustrious  sta- 
tion you  occupy  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne  of  England— it  is  not  unbecoming 
this  high  station,  these  great  advantages 
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and  these  proud  recollections,  that  you, 
should  be  called  on  with  your  own  hand  to 
lay  the  corner-stone  of  an  enterprise,  which 
bis  for  its  object  to  rescue  Africa  from  de- 
basing; superstitions,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
her  miseries  by  the  introduction  of  the  arts 
of  civilization  and  of  peace ;  and,  above  all, 
to  rescue  Europe  and  the  white  race,  as 
well  as  the  name  of  Christianity,  from  the 

K Notion  of  crimes  which  fill  the  mind  with 
rror  and  disgust." 

SLED,  SLEDGE,  or  SLEIGH,  a  carriage 
or  vehicle  moved  on  runners,  much  used  m 
America  for  carrying  timber,  stone,  and 
other  weighty  materials.  In  England  the 
word  aledge  is  most  commonly  used;  in 
America,  where  the  vehicle  is  in  great  re- 
quest, it  is  called  a  tied  or  tleigh.  In 
Lapland  the  sledges  are  drawn  by  rein- 
deer. 

SLEDGE,  in  husbandry,  a  carriage  with- 
out wheels,  but  shod  with  iron,  on  which 
ploughs  and  other  implements  are  drawn 
from  place  to  place.  In  Russia  and  other 
northern  countries,  vehicles  nearly  similar 
are  used  in  the  winter  instead  of  wheel  car- 
riages. 

SLEEP,  one  of  the  most  mysterious  phe- 
nomena in  the  animal  world ;  a  state  wherein 
the  body  appearing  perfectly  at  rest,  exter- 
nal objects  act  on  the  organs  of  sense  as 
usual,  without  exciting  the  usual  sensations. 
The  voluntary  exertion  of  our  mental  and 
corporeal  powers  being  suspended,  we  rest 
unconscious  of  what  passes  around  us,  and 
are  not  affected  by  the  ordinary  impressions 
of  external  objects.  Sleep  is  generally  at- 
tended with  a  relaxation  of  the  muscles, 
but  the  involuntary  motions,  as  respiration 
and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  are  con- 
tinued. We  all  feel  that  it  is  the  natural 
rest  or  repose  necessary  to  restore  the  pow- 
ers of  the  body  and  mind,  when  exhausted 
or  fatigued ;  yet  the  mind  is  often  very  active 
in  sleep ;  but  its  powers  not  being  under 
the  control  of  reason,  its  exercises  are  very 
irregular.  Sleep  repairs  the  spirits,  which 
are  dissipated  by  watching;  and  conse- 
quently it  restores  the  strength  of  those 
who  are  weak,  indisposed,  or  labour  much. 
It  likewise  promotes  perspiration,  contri- 
butes greatly  to  digestion,  and  still  more  to 
nutrition.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  tbo  much  sleep  makes  a  person  slug- 
gish, heavy,  dulls  the  faculties,  and  renders 

him  unfit  for  business. Sleep  of  Plant*, 

the  folding  of  their  leaves,  and  drooping 
appearance  in  the  night. 

SLEEFER,  an  animal  that  lies  dormant 
in  winter.  [See  Dormant.] In  build- 
ing, the  oblique  rafter  that  lies  in  a  gutter. 

In  ship-building,  a  thick  piece  of 

timber  placed  longitudinally  in  a  ship's 
hold,  opposite  the  several  scarfs  of  the  tim- 
bers, for  strengthening  the  bows  and  stern- 
frame,  particularly  in  the  Greenland  ships : 
or  a  piece  of  long  compass-timber  layed  and 
bolted  diagonally  upon  the  transoms.—— 
On  railroads,  the  wooden  bearings  or  sup- 
ports to  which  the  iron  rails  are  fastened. 

SLEET,  in  gunnery,  the  part  of  a  mortar 
passing  from  the  chamber  to  the  trunnions 


for  strengthening  that  part. A  fall  of 

rain  and  snow  together  in  fine  particles. 
SLEIGHT  OF  HAND,  tricks  performed 


by  persons  who,  by  great  practice,  or  con- 
federacy with  others,  perform  acts  app 
rently  out  of  the  course  of  nature,  which 


the  vulgar  and  ignorant  believe,  and  even 
the  intelligent  admire. 

8LICH,  in  metallurgy,  the  ore  of  any 
metal,  particularly  of  gold,  when  it  has 
been  pounded  and  prepared  for  further 
working. 

SL1  DING  RULE,  a  mathematical  in- 
strument used  to  determine  measure  or 
qnantity  without  compasses,  by  sliding  the 
parts  one  by  another. 

SLIP,  a  place  lying  with  a  gradual  de- 
scent on  the  banks  of  a  river  or  harbour 
convenient  for  ship-building. In  horti- 
culture, such  portions  of  plants  as  are 
slipped  off  from  the  stems  or  branches  for 
the  purpose  of  being  planted  out  as  sets. 

SLITTING-MILL,  a  null  where  iron 
bars  are  slit  into  nail  rods,  &c. 

SLOE  (prunut  tpinota),  in  botany,  a 
small  wild  plum,  the  fruit  of  the  black- 
thorn. 

SLO'E-WORM,  in  entomology,  an  insect 
found  on  the  leaves  of  the  sloe  tree,  which 
often  changes  its  skin  and  assumes  different 
colours.  It  afterwards  becomes  a  four- 
winged  fly. 

SLOOP,  a  vessel  of  one  mast,  the  main- 
sail of  which  is  attached  to  a  gaff  above,  to 
a  boom  below,  and  to  the  mast  on  ita  fore- 
most edge ;  differing  from  a  cutter  by  hav- 
ing a  fixed  bowsprit  and  a  jib-stay. Sloop 

of  tear,  a  vessel  rigged  either  as  a  ship,  brig, 
or  schooner,  and  usually  carrying  from  10 
to  18  jruns. 

SLOPS,  in  seamen's  language,  a  name 

S'ven  to  all  species  of  wearing  apparel,  bed- 
ng,  &c.  which  are  supplied  to  bis  majes- 
ty's ships  in  commission. 

SLOTH,  in  zoology,  the  Bradypu*  of  Lin- 
naeus, a  South  American  quadruped,  prover- 
bial for  the  slowness  of  its  motions ;  bat  it 
climbs  more  easily  than  it  walks,  and  seems 
quite  at  home  when  resting  suspended  on  the 
branches  of  trees.  The  fore-feet  or  arms 
are  much  longer  than  the  hinder,  and 
when  the  sloth  is  on  the  ground  it  is  obliged 
to  draw  itself  along  upon  its  elbows. 

SLOUGH  (pron.  tlvff),  ia  surgery,  the 
dead  part  which  separates  from  the  living 
in  mortification ;  or  the  part  that  separates 
from  a  foul  sore :  hence  the  term  to  slough 

'.    Also  (with  the  same  pronunciation), 

„e  skin  or  cast  skin  of  a  serpent. 

8Umgh  (pron.  tlou),  a  place  or  hole  full  of 
of  deep  mud  or  mire. 

SLOW'-W  ORM,  in  soology,  a  small  kind 
of  viper,  not  very  venomous ;  the  blind  worm. 

SLUG,  in  entomology,  a  variety  of  the 
snail  tribe.  Also,  a  cylindrical,  cubical,  or 
irregularly  shaped  piece  of  metal  shot  from 

SLUICE,  the  stream  of  water  issuing 
through  a  flood-gate.  The  word  is,  however, 
used  indiscriminately  either  for  the  stream 
that  passes  through  the  flood-gate,  or  the 
gate  itself. 


the 
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SLUR,  in  mn«ic,  a  mark  connecting 
notes  that  are  to  be  song  to  the  same  sylla- 
ble, or  made  in  one  continued  breath  of  a 
wind  instrument,  or  with  one  stroke  of  a 
stringed  instrument. 

SMALL-POX,  in  medicine,  a  very  con- 
tagious pustular  disease.  [See  Vabiola, 
Cow-pox,  Ac] 

SMALTS,  or  SMALT,  an  oxyde  of  cobalt 
and  melted'  glass  pounded ;  used  in  paper- 
making  and  various  other  arts,  particularly 
in  the  painting  of  earthenware. 

BMAR'AGD,  another  name  for  the  eme- 
rald. Hence,  tmaragdine,  an  epithet  for 
anything  pertaining  to  or  resembling  an 
emerald;  of  an  emerald  green. 

SMARAG/DITE,  a  mineral,  otherwise 
called  green  diallage. 

SMELT,  in  ichthyology,  a  small  and  de- 
licate flavoured  fish. 

SMI'LAX,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  22  Dioecia,  order  6  Hexandria.  The 
species  are  perennials,  including  the  medi- 
cinal smilax  or  sarsaparilla. 

SMEL'LING,  that  sense  which  resides 
in  the  nerves  distributed  over  the  mem- 
brane that  lines  the  interior  of  the  nostrils, 
and  powerful  in  proportion  to  its  quantity 
and  formation,  being  far  more  sensible  in 
some  animals  than  in  others.  According 
to  Boerhaave,  the  act  of  smelling  is  per- 
formed by  means  of  odorous  effluvia,  float- 
ing in  the  air,  being  drawn  into  the  nos- 
trils, in  inspiration,  and  struck  with  such 
force  against  the  fibrilhe  of  the  olfactory 
nerves,  as  to  shake  them,  and  give  them  a 
vibratory  motion ;  which  action,  heing  com- 
municated thence  to  the  common  sensory, 
occasions  an  idea  of  a  sweet  or  fetid,  a  sour 
or  aromatic  object,  &c.  And  he  further 
observes,  that  the  matter  in  animals,  vege- 
tables, fossils,  &c.  which  chiefly  affects  the 
sense  of  smelling,  is  that  subtile  substance 
inherent  in  their  oily  parts,  called  spirit ; 
for  that,  when  this  is  taken  away  from  the 
most  fragrant  bodies,  what  remains  has 
scarce  any  smell  at  all ;  but  this,  poured  on 
the  most  inodorous  bodies,  imparts  to  them 
a  fragrancy.  Volatile  particles  chiefly  are 
distinguished  by  smell,  and  fixed  ones  by 
the  taste;  perhaps  because  the  thick  mu- 
cous cuticle  spread  over  the  tongue,  inter- 
cepts the  action  of  the  more  subtile  salts, 
which  easily  affect  the  softer  and  less 
covered  nerves  of  the  nostrils.  The  action 
of  smells  is  strong,  but  of  short  continu- 
ance; because  particles  in  a  very  minute 
state  are  applied  to  naked  nerves  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  brain.  Hence 
the  deleterious  and  also  the  refreshing  ac- 
tion of  odours,  by  which  people  are  resus- 
citated from  fainting*,  &c.  Hence  the  vio- 
lent sneezing  excited  by  acrid  particles,  the 
evacuation  of  the  bowels  by  the  smell  of 
purgatives,  and  the  power  of  antipathies. 

SMELTING,  in  metallurgy,  the  fusion 
or  melting  of  the  ores  of  metals,  in  order  to 
separate  the  metalline  part  from  the  earthy, 
stony,  and  other  parts.  The  art  of  fusing 
the  ores  after  roasting,  is  the  principal  and 
most  important  of  metallurgic  operations. 

SMOKE,  the  visible  vapour  or  exhalation 


that  is  expelled  from  a  substance  while 
burning;  or  the  rarefied,  but  undecom- 
posed  part  of  a  combustible;  always  pro- 
portioned in  quantity  to  the  incombustible 
matter  within  a  substance,  or  to  the  matter 
with  which  oxygen  does  not  readily  com- 
bine. The  word  tmoke  is  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  volatile  vapour  expelled  from 
coal,  wood,  vegetable  matter,  ftc.;  that 
which  exhales  from  metallic  substances 
being  more  generally  called  fine. 

SMOKE-JACK,  a  machine  consisting  of 
an  arrangement  of  wheels  put  in  motion  by 
the  smoke  and  air,  which  ascend  the  chim- 
ney with  force  sufficient  to  turn  a  spit. 

SMUG'GLING,  the  offence  of  importing 
goods  without  paying  the  duties  imposed 
by  law.  While  such  enormous  duties  are 
imposed  upon  many  foreign  productions, 
all  the  vigilance  of  coast  guards  and  reve- 
nue cutters  must  fail  in  putting  a  stop  to 
the  practice  of  smuggling.  The  temptation 
is  evidently  too  strong  for  those  who  have 
engaged  in  it,  to  discontinue  the  practice ; 
—nay,  who  is  there  that  does  not,  directly 
or  indirectly,  encourage  it  ?  Smuggling  owes 
its  existence  to  oppressive  duties,  in  many 
cases  amounting  to  absolute  prohibition ; 
and  although  a  large  "  preventive"  force  is 
kept  in  constant  operation,  at  an  incredible 
expense,  no  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  commercial  transactions  of  the 
metropolis,  or  who  has  witnessed  the  alac- 
rity with  which  the  smuggler  is  assisted 
by  the  peasantry  on  the  coasts  (particu- 
larly of  Kent  and  Sussex),  can  wonder  that 
he  so  often  continues  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  revenue  officers,  or  that  he 
dares  to  defy  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the 
custom  laws. 

SMUT,  in  husbandry,  a  disease  in  corn, 
when  the  grains,  instead  of  being  filled 
with  flour,  contain  foul  black  powder. 

SNAIL,  a  genus  of  insects,  the  Lima*  of 
Linnaeus.  They  are  sometimes  without 
shells,  and  called  slugi;  and  sometimes 
provided  with  shells  composed  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  combined  with  coagulated  albumen, 
secreted  by  the  skin  of  the  insect,  the 
mouth  of  the  shell  being  extended  by  layers 
of  the  substance  to  the  margin.  The  eyes 
of  snails  are  in  their  horns,  which  they  draw 
in  at  pleasure.  All  the  land  tettacea  (shell 
animals)  appear  to  have  the  power  of  be- 
coming torpid  at  pleasure,  and  independent 
of  any  alterations  of  temperature.  Thus, 
snails,  if  placed  in  a  box  at  Midsummer, 
will  attach  themselves  to  its  sides,  and  re- 
main in  this  dormant  state  for  several  years. 
Even  in  their  natural  haunts,  they  are  often 
found  in  this  state  during  the  summer  sea- 
son, when  there  is  a  continued  drought. 
With  the  first  shower,  however,  they  recover, 
and  move  about  again. 

SNAKE  (anguitj,  in  zoology,  the  com- 
mon and  general  name  of  serpents ;  but,  in 
England,  generally  applied  to  those  which 
are  oviparous.  [See  Sbrpbhts.]— To  the 
account  there  given,  we  shall  merely  add 
the  following  observations  relative  to  the 
singular  use  of  the  ribs  of  snakes  in  assist- 
ing progressive  motion.  "SirEverard 
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«n  led  to  tbia  discovery  of  the  aid  afforded 
by  the  ribs,  to  the  whole  tribe  of  snakes,  in 
tbe  progressive  motion  of  those  animals, 
by  the  following  circumstances.  A  snake 
of  unusual  size,  brought  to  London  to  be  ex- 
hibited, was  shown  to  Sir  Joseph  Bankes; 
the  animal  was  lively,  and  moved  along  the 
carpet  briskly;  while  it  was  doing  so,  Sir 
Joseph  thought  he  saw  tbe  ribs  move  for- 
ward  in  succession,  like  tbe  ribs  of  a  cater- 
pillar. The  fact  was  readily  established, 
and  Sir  Everard  felt  the  ribs  with  his  fin- 
gers, as  they  were  brought  forward :  when 
a  hand  was  laid  flat  under  the  snake,  the 
ends  of  the  ribs  were  distinctly  felt  upon 
the  palm,  as  the  animal  passed  over  it.  This 
was  an  interesting  discovery,  as  it  tended  to 
demonstrate  a  new  species  of  progressive 
motion,  and  one  widely  differing  from  those 

already  known." It  is  confidently  stated 

in  the  Oriental  Herald,  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact,  that  the 
snakes  which  the  Indian  jugglers  handle1 
with  impunity,  are  drugged  with  opium, 
which  renders  them  quiet  and  harmless; 
and  that  the  effects  of  the  drug  will  not  wear 
off  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 

SNA'KEROOT  (Jri»totocMa*erp**taria)t 
in  botany,  a  species  of  birth-wort,  growing 
in  North  America.  Its  medicinal  virtues 
are  very  considerable,  and  its  general  action 
is  heating  and  stimulant. 

SNAKE'S  HEAD  IRIS  tfm  tuberosaj, 
in  botany,  a  plant  with  a  lily-shaped  flower, 
of  one  leaf,  shaped  like  an  iris. 

SNA'KEWEED,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Polygonum  :  bistort. 

SNA'KEWOOD,  the  smaller  branches  of 
the  Strychnot  colubrina,  a  tree  growing  in 
the  isle  of  Timor  and  other  parts  of  the 
East,  having  a  bitter  taste,  and  supposed  to 
be  a  certain  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the 
hooded  serpent. 

S  N  AT  CH'  B  L  0  C  K,  in  ships,  a  great 
block  or  pulley,  having  a  shiver  cut  through 
one  of  its  cheeks,  for  the  ready  receiving ; 
of  any  rope.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  heavy 
purchases,  wherea  warp  or  hawser  is  brought 
to  the  capstan. 

SNIPS  (Scolopa*  gallinago),  in  ornitho- 
logy, a  bird  that  frequents  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  the  borders  of  fens,  distinguished 
by  the  length  of  its  bill. 

SNOW,  in  meteorology,  a  congelation  of 
vapour  formed  in  the  middle  region  of  the 
air,  when  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
sinks  below  the  freezing  point  of  wate*. 
A  cloud  of  vapours  being  condensed  into 
drops,  those  drops  immediately  descend, 
but,  meeting  with  a  freezing  air -as  they  fall, 
each  is  frozen  into  an  icicle,  shooting  itself 
forth  into  several  points.  Continuing  their 
descent,  they  pass  through  some  partial 
streams  of  warmer  air,  or  in  their  continual 
waftage  to  and  fro,  coming  into  frequent 
contact  with  each  other,  they  are,  by  their 
mutual  attrition,  a  little  thav/ed.  In  their 
farther  progress  they  entangle,  or  form 
themselves  into  clusters  or  flakes,  and  thus 
alight  upon  the  earth.  Upon  examining 
the  flakes,  they  are  found  to  be  chiefly  com- 
posed of- stars  of  six  points,  though  these 


axe  intermixed  with  variou*  other  irregular 
figures,  which  are  chiefly  fragments  of  tbe 
regular  ones*  Others  also,  according  to  the 
hypothesis  above  laid  down,  seem  to  bave 
been  formed  and  frozen  again  into  irregu- 
lar clusters^  so  that  jhe  whole  body  of  snow 
appears  aninfinite  mass  of  icicles  irregularly 
figured.  The  rarity  or  lightness  of  a  flake 
of  snow,  which  is  composed  of  solid  ice, 
is  owing  to  the  great  extent  of  its  surface  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  its  materials. 
There  cannot  be  finer  subjects  for  the  mi- 
croscope than  the  crystals  of  water  of  which 
snow  and  hoar-frost  are  composed.  Their 
variety  is  endless,  but  tbe  principal  forms 
arc  stars  of  lamellar,  spicular,  or  pyramidal 
crystals,  from  one-third  to  one-thirty-fifth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. — Mr.  Scoresby,  in 
his  account  of  the  arctic  regions,  figures 
ninety-six  varieties  of  these  snow  crystals. 
The  colouring  matter  of  the  famous  red 
snow,  brought  from  the  arctic  regions  by 
captains  Ross  and  Parry,  has  been  described 
by  some  observers  as  a  true  vegetable,  be- 
longing to  the  order  Ala*.  It  grows  upon 
limestone  rocks,  tufts  of  moss,  dead  leaves, 
and  even  on  the  bare  soil.  Other  writers 
refer  it  to  animalcular  origin ;  and  Mr.  T. 
Nicholson,  who  visited  Sowallick  Point  in 
1821,  describes  the  red  colour  of  the  snow 
he  found  there  to  be  imparted  by  a  sub- 
stance lying  on  the  surface.  This  substance 
was  scattered  in  small  masses,  somewhat  re- 
sembling powdered  cochineal,  surrounded 
by  a  lighter  shade,  which  was  produced  by 
the  colouring  matter  being  partly  dissolved 
and  diffused  oy  the  deliquescent  snow.  Mr. 
Nicholson  was  further  convinced  that  the 
above  substance  was  the  excrement  of  the 
little  aukj  myriads  of  which  were  flying 

about  the  spot. Snow-water  has  been 

found,  by  chemical  analysis,  to  contain  more 
oxygen  than  rain  or  river  water—a  fact 
which  accounts  for  its  superior  activity  in 
causing  iron  to  rust,  &c.     . 

SNUFF,  pulverized  tobacco,  variously 
prepared*  scented,  and  distinguished  by  a 
multitude  of  names;  and  applied  to  -the 
nostrils  of  suoh  as  are  fond  of  inhaling  the 
titillating  mixture. 

SOAP,  a  composition  of  caustic  fixed  al- 
kaline salt,  and  oil  or  other  grease.  It  is 
sometimes  hard  and  dry,  sometimes  soft 
and  liquid;  much  used  in  washing,  and 
other  purposes,  as  wellin  tbe  arts  and  manu- 
factures, as  in  domestic  purposes.  Soap,  in 
this  country,  is  manufactured  principally 
from  tallow  and  other  fat,  and  the  alkali 
employed  is  either  barilla  or  pearl-ash,  or  a 
mixture  of  the  two. 

SOAP'STONE,  in  mineralogy,  a  species 
of  magnesmn  earth ;  tteatite  [which  see.] 

SOAP'WORT,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Saponaria*  • 

SOBRl'ETY,  a  word  expressive  not  only 
Of  habitual  temperance  with  regard  to  in- 
toxicating liquors,  but  also  of  an  habitual 
freedom  from  enthusiasm  or  inordinate  pas- 
sion; as,  the  lobrietjf  of  age,  a  period  when 
calmness  and  rational  views  are  expected  to 
take  the  place  of  an  overheated  imagination. 

SOCAGE,  in  law,  a  tenure  of  lands  by 
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or  for  certain  inferior  services  of  husbandry 
to  be  performed  to  the  lord  of  the  fee;  a 
tenure  distinct  from  chivalry  or  knight's 
service,  in  which  the  render  was  uncertain. 

SOCI'ETY,  in  its  most  enlarged  sense, 
signifies  the  whole  race  or  family  of  man; 
as, "  the  true  and  natural  foundations  of 
aociety,  are  the  wants  and  fears  of  indivi- 
duals." In  a  narrower  sense,  it  signifies, 
persons  living  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
who  frequently  meet  in  company.  It  is 
also  a  name  given  to  any  association  of 
persons  uniting  together,  and  co-operating 
to  effect  some  particular  object,  as  the  so- 
cieties or  academies  for  promoting  the  cause 
of  literature:  benevolent  societies, for  pur- 
poses of  public  charity;  missionary  socie- 
ties, for  sending  missionaries  abroad ;  and 
various  others.  In  society,  a  man  not  only 
finds  more  leisure,  but  better  opportunities 
of  applying  his  talents  with  success.  The 
aortal  principle,  in  fact,  is  of  such  an  expan- 
sive nature,  that  it  cannot  be  conhned 
within  the  circuit  of  a  family,  of  friends,  or 
a  neighbourhood:  it  spreads  into  wider 
systems,  and  draws  men  into  larger  com- 
munities and  commonwealths ;  since  it  is 
in  these  only  that  the  more  sublime  powers 
of  our  nature  attain  the  highest  improve- 
ment and  perfection  of  which  they  are  ca- 
pable. 

SCCII,  among  the  Romans,  were  such 
states  as  were  in  alliance  with  the  common- 
wealth of  Rome.  In  the  time  of  Polybius, 
all  Italy  was  subject  to  the  Romans ;  yet  no 
state  or  people  in  it  had  been  reduced  into 
the  form  of  a  province,  but  retained  in 
general  theirj>wn  laws  and  governors,  and 
were  termed  tocii,  or  confederates.  The 
tocii  received  no  consideration  for  their 
service,  but  a  distribution  of  corn.  The 
auxilia  differed  from  the  tocii,  as  being 
borrowed  at  a  certain  pay  from  foreign 
princes  and  states.  The  name  of  tocii  in 
time  ceased;  all  the  natives  of  Italy  being 
accounted  Romans,  and  honoured  with  the 
jut  civitatit. 

SOCK  (toccut),  the  shoe  of  the  ancient 
actors  in  comedy.  Hence  the  word  is  used 
for  comedy,  and  opposed  to  butkin  or  tra- 
gedy ;  as, "  I  have  no  talents  either  for  the 
tock  or  butkin." 

80CLE,  in  architecture,  a  flat  square 
member  under  the  basis  of  pedestals  of 
vases  and  statues,  serving  as  a  foot  or 
stand. 

SOC'OTRINE  AL'OES,  a  fine  kind  of 
aloes  from  Socotra,  an  isle  in  the  Indian 
ocean. 

SOCRATIC  PHILOS'OPHT,  the  doc- 
trines  and  opinions,  with  regard  to  morality 
and  religion,  maintained  and  taught  by  So- 
crates.    [See  Philobopht.] 

80'DA,  a  mineral  alkali,  obtained  from 
several  sources,  but  principally  from  plants 
growing  on  the  sea-coast.  It  is  sometimes 
found  in  a  native  state,  as  in  the  lakes  in 
Egypt,  which,  being  dried  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  leave  beds  of  soda,  or  natron,  as  it 
is  there  called.  Soda  is,  however,  for  the 
most  part,  procured  from  the  taltola  toda, 
a  plant  which  grows  among  the  cliffs  on  the 


coast.  Like  potash,  it  is  procured  by  lixi- 
viation  from  the  ashes  of  burnt  plants,  but 
only  from  those  which  grow  on  the  sea 
shores.  Soda  very  much  resembles  potash, 
but  it  is  rather  more  fusible ;  and  when  it 
comes  into  the  air,  it  crumbles  into  powder 
instead  of  liquefying,  as  potash  does.  In 
order  to  obtain  it  in  a  state  of  purity,  the 
subcarbonate  of  soda  must  be  treated  like 
the  potash  of  commerce,  with  lime  and  ar- 
dent spirit. 

SO'DALITE,  a  mineral  of  a  bluish  green 
colour,  found  crystalized  or  in  masses.  It 
obtains  its  name  from  the  large  portion  of 
mineral  alkali  which  enters  into  its  compo- 
sition. .    . 

SODA-WATER,  a  very  weak  solution  of 
soda  in  water  supersaturated  with  carbonic 
acid.  Late  discoveries  have  shown  that  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  exists  in  a  liquid  state  in 
soda-water;  when,  therefore,  it  is  hastily 
swallowed,  it  robs  the  stomach  of  a  certain 
portion  of  heat,  as  it  passes  from  a  liquid 
into  a  gaseous  state.  It  will  therefore  cool 
as  well  as  distend  that  organ.  It  should, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  use  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  either  in  water  or  malt 
liquor,  is,  in  most  constitutions,  of  great 
utility,  but  more  especially  to  those  persons 
who  are  of  a  bilious  temperament. 

SODIUM,  the  metallic  base  of  soda.  It 
is  white,  opaque,  and  when  examined  under 
a  film  of  naptha,  has  the  lustre  and  general 
appearance  of  silver.  It  is  exceedingly  mal- 
leable, and  is  much  softer  than  any  of  the 
common  metallic  substances.  It  conducts 
electricity  and  heat  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  basis  of  potassa;  and  small  particles  of 
it  inflame  by  the  Galvanic  spark,  and  burn 
with  bright  explosions.  When  sodium  is 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  immediately 
tarnishes,  and  by- degrees  becomes  covered 
with  a  white  crust,  which  deliquesces  much 
more  slowly  than  the  substance  that  forms 
on  the  basis  of  potassa.  This  crust  is  pure 
soda.  Sodium  combines  with  the  metals ; 
in  the  quantity  of  one-fortieth,  it  renders 
mercury  a  fixed  solid  of  the  colour  of  silver, 
and  the  combination  is  attended  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  heat.  It  makes  an 
alloy  with  tin,  without  changing  its  colour, 
and  it  acts  upon  gold  and  lead  when  heated. 
In  its  state  of  alloy  it  is  converted  into  soda 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  the  action  of 
water,  which  it  decomposes  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen. 

SO'FA,  an  elegant  long  seat,  with  a  stuffed 
bottom  and  a  covering  of  chintz,  hair-cloth, 
silk,  or  other  material.  The  sofa  of  the 
Orientals  is  a  kind  of  alcove  raised  half  a 
foot  above  the  floor  where  visitors  of  dis- 
tinction are  received.  It  is  also  a  seat  by 
the  side  of  the  room  covered  with  a  carpet. 

SOF'FIT,  in  architecture,  any  timber 
ceiling  formed  of  cross  beams,  the  compart- 
ments of  which  are  enriched  with  sculp- 
ture, painting,  or  gilding.  Also,  the  under 
side  or  face  of  an  architrave,  enriched  with 
compartments  of  roses. 

SOIL,  the  earthy  materials  in  which 
plants  grow;  consisting  of  compounds  of 
silica,  lime,  alumina,  magnesia,  oxyde  of 
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iron,  n nd  varitmi  acid  And  alt  aline  eombi- 

Ml MiSth  the  remaina  of  animal  and 

vi  l,.  t  .•■ '  - 1  ■■  luiLiii-'.  -he-  Variety  bi.-Vn  yr  ucccs- 
*ar>  tu  healthy  vegetation. 

BOKEj  in  law,  n  term  winch  anciently 
hail  various  nE/omrulions,  TO,  1.  Tim  E- 
hftrij  '.»r  [inviltifi."  uf  tenants  excused  from 
CiiTiiiiir^ry  burdens-  and  impositions,  3. 
The  power  of  adminLitcriiie,  ju«Ui:e.  3.  The 
precinct  in  which  (be.  chief  lord,  wcrriaed 
]i"'  -  .  ■  ■  c  libcrtv  nf  kecpinc;  ronrl  within 
bin  owo  jurisdiction.  4.  A  BtinulMed  pay- 
ment or  rent  In  the  bird  fur  "sing  his  land, 
with  such  liberty  tod  privilege  us  nude 
tlri«  tenant  the  Boke-mftu  or  freeholder,—* 
£uJ*  uifMr  those  who  hetd  by  no  servile 
tenure,  but  paid  their  rent  as  b  soke,  tif 
lift)  of  freedoms — -&rAe- r* er*j  tlie  rent- 
Cdilnjitrir  in  (.he  hird'a  soke. 

SlU.AN-ConSE  (JVlKUMia  ncejBRSj), 
■V  ■  |.,   [ic  font  found  nu  LhccoKslaofGrfJlU 

I1: » =  1 1- il  Ireland.    It  id  nearly  of  thciiw: 

of  the  domcr-tic"  tooae, 

HOLA'W  Ufti,  tn  bni any,,  a  genua  of 
plants,  claHsrs  FsniaaaViEB,  order  1  Afftaajj'- 
■  i  it.  I'ianta  oF  liii*  kiM  rare  mostly  ptren- 
niuli',  shrubs,  or  (recs;  but  lha  &ite«*m 
tiibmmim  -np  pnSaiu,  (he  <tumna  nuifti  or 
to  nut  to.  and  untie  other*,  arc  nrmUftla. 
Sahntrm  EH  aha  the  ruinieof  il  Species  of  the 
^mtfit.  Datum,  &r. 

SULA'RILIM,  in  antiquity,  a  nlAce  OP 
the  tops of  house*  ta^rtned  til  the  huh,  where 
the  KuintUi-*  niad  to  take  air  and  %xercite, 

SO' LA  II  SYSTEM,  lli.it  system  of  astro- 
ouiny  which  i?  founded  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  sun  is  the  Immovable  centre  of  the 
nmvoree,  round  which  ftll  the  other  plaheta 
revuive  At  different  distance,  and  in  different 

■paces  of  lime. Sun-dials  show  tbeojijia- 

r*>uf  solar  tiun.:  \.  Wa^Cuea,  and  other  time- 
pieces- in  common  use,  oaly  the  mttm  solar 
time.  T]ie  difference  between  the  two  is 
called  equatimi  of  time.  rSee  AarnyMuMt, 
Kahtii,  Sonh  Plants,  JIooh,  ftc] 

SOTjDAN  (pron.  mvd tin } ,  ft  lltlc  formerly 
priveni  to  b,  genoral  who  commaudt'd  the  ca- 
Fiph^i  army  e  the  epitliet  wa»  ofjeirrardft 
applied  tu  a  governor  of  Eyffpt. 

"  St.k  1 . '  QJS  IL  I  .N  G  ( prn  1 1 .  md  tiering } ,  MTionff 
Ttieclianioa,  the  unitinic  Inai'lher  \wa  pieces 
of  t  he  same  metal  r  or  of  two  different  meluw, 
by  the  fuuon  nnd  application  of  iome  me- 
tabic  compositiott  on  the  ei(rem3ties  oftlie 
metal h.  to  be  joined.  In  the  op*mi!ion  of 
widen* fr  tbc  Mrficeicftitrt  metal  intended 
tr.  he  J  'iued  Sire  srrapc-d  iHJd  rendered  very 
clean  t  tbey  *r»  than,  brnujjbt  clwse  up  tQ 
each  other,  and,  to  secure  them,  they  are 
HeEd  hy  on*  workman  while  another  luya  Et 

little  reatn  tir  h'jrn*.  ahoat  the  joint a'o^ 

titrti  are  Dtfila  of  fQ&A,  ►i!ver<  coppCf,  tin, 
bittFiuth.  and  Jeadi  unwJlf  obBerring!  that 
in  the  eompotiunn  there  he  some  of  the 
metal  that  ia  to  he  aoldceedmiied  with,  some 
higher  and  liner  ipctala. 

^)LUL£K,1  man  enrolltd  ■*  military 
Mrvice,  or  w  Lid  ho  occupation  i'  military.  It 
ic  ^mutiiUv  applied  to  a  private;  or  one  in 
the  ranks  i  hut  it  i«  alio  a  proper  appliUa- 
lion  for  mi  offlesrofany  grade  mm 
iiilinir,  aIi  ill  and  capenencc. 


BtJ^DU'tttU  in  antiquity,  a.  kind  of  mili- 
tary chente  or  retaiuerB  to  the  great  men  in 
Gaul,  Who  bound  theDI»elve«  to  bear  all  the  . 
euod  or  ill  fortune  of  their  patrons. 

BOLE,  m  iebthyolog-f,  a  murine  n*h  of 
the  ^euua  I'lfBriniffttt.  Soles  abound  on 
tbo  Ur.tiah  cout^  atford  eOUtldertblo  em- 
plnyxuenL  to  the  fiiherfltaTi^  and  are  much. 
est  coined  aa  an  aTticle  of  food.— ^^The  but* 
torn  of  the  tbot ;  aleO  of  It  ihoe, 

M'F.  i-J  ISM.  in  j-i'n.in  \r.  'meOOgmM  f  of 
lanpuapfj  or  a  gTU**  deviatlnli  CnjhJ  the  I 
rule*  of  gtn  cj invar,  either  in  rcapect  of  de- 

dleniJOTlr  ^onjuyatlon,   or  Hyatal. In  bl 

general  acnau,  any  unfit  net!  OTif»prnprietT- 

BOLENITE,  lietriliedaolen,  &  gonna  of 

SOL  T'CITOK,  ia  lxwt  a  peraon  ant  hori*f-d 
and   employed   to  proaeento  (Jm     anil  a     of 

otbeTi  in  courts  of  equity. SoKcitor-fr *- 

%rratt  in  Ilrilirh  pHjlit)fP  an  officer  ttf  the 
crown .  Till  the  13th  of  t" bailee  II.  he,  with 
( he  r-.l  tnrncy-E-cncral,  had  a  rijfht,  on  »J>ei.'Wd 
occoaiona,  to  ait  in  the  house  of  lords, 

-SOL' IP,  in  philnsophy,  a  body;  who*e 
par Ea  are  to  eonnecred  togethej-^  na  not  to 
give  way  or  alip  from  each  other  upon  the 
*uu>Ue*t  inipTT&finjn :  in  wbirh  aen«e  aoftrf 
ataudi  nppoiile  to  Jlui4r — — Geometricia.nB 
denne  a  solid  to  be  the  third  specie*  of 
hUifnitude,  nrthat  wJiich  haa  three  dimen- 
sions, ri;.  length,  breadth,  and  thicfcfieca  ot 
depth,— BaUtU  are  couimonly  divided  into 
regular  and  irwpalor-  The  Tt-pwlar  aolids 
are  those  lerminMed  by  regtil&r  and  equal 
plivncsj  and  are  onlyflTe  in  number,  rir.  the 
tetrahedmn,  which  eonsiat*  of  four  eqnrtl 
triangiei;  the  ciiibej  or  be^ahedron,  of  ut 
equal  aquaret;  the  octahiidJOu,  of  tight 
equal  triaudei  j  the  dodecahedron,  of 
twelve;  aud  the  icoaahedrnn,  of  twenty 
et|ual  trianiflei.  The  irrrffM-tar  aolids  aril 
flbinoit  infinite,  eonuirehenihnE;  all  such  as 
do  not  en  me  Ulnler  the  drfiuluou  of  re^"^ 
eolidB;  AM  ttuiafibere,  eylinder,  eone,  pund- 

leLftfTam,  priHmf  parBllehjpjpedr  *e. ^ln 

auatuuiy  Aiid  medieal  selenee,  the  tinned, 
fle»h,  and  vcaaela  of  animal  hodiea  a«  caUe4 
aalid*,  in  distinction  ErOtn  the  blood,  chyle, 

and  other  fluid*- fl»l«  *«uare,  i*.  militarT 

lanpnafEeH.  i-  a  frnuare  body  of  troopai  abottji 
iu  which  the  ranks  and  rtlesara  tqinal. 

SO  hi  D  A'G  O.  i  n  botany ,  a  gen  n»  of  plant  i, 
claB*  10  Symftnr/tiu,  order  2  Polygamic  aw- 
jMrJfiia-  flanta  of  this  Rjenutt  are  distfa- 
ffuifthedby  the  name  of  the  golden  ^rod,  on  fccv 
count  Of  their  jelklW  flowers,  and  long  a^ket. 

g  OL 1 F 1 D'  1 A  N,  in  theology,  nne  *bo 
maintnim  that  faith  atone,  without  work*, 
ii  uecewart  to  juatifi  canon, 

SO^LOt  ia  music,  a  passage,  or  rerfret 
piecfl  in  which  a  single  voice  or  histTninetii 
performs  without  acuDUpanUuent,  recuhar 
freedom,  ease,  diltrue  tncas,  and  powef  uf 
enecutiou,  are  rennired  to  perforin  the  sole 
wi  t  it  ci-i-  ractneai,  la*le,  End  feeling, 

tiOLOMQN'S  SEAL',  in  hotauy^  the  ft*- 
aaUarin  of  Li  nn  b£U»,  a  pertn  niat. 

SOL'HTlCE,inajtrOljEimy.luc  time  when 
the  Huh  is  in  our  of  the  wWtMial  poiuls; 
that  is,  when  it  ia  at  the  greatest  distaaee 
cram  the  emnaim.  whiah  is  23 ^  degrees,  and 
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when,  to  the  people  of  the  higher  latitudes, 
it  appears  to  stand  still,  not  changing  its 
place  in  the  degrees  of  the  todiac.  The  sol- 
stitial points  in  an  artificial  globe,  are  those 
in  which  the  ecliptic,  or  path  of  the  sun, 

intersects  the  tropics. Summer  solstice, 

the  21st  of  June,  when  the  sun  enters  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  in  its  progress  southward, 
and  gives  the  longest  day.  Winter  solstice, 
the  21st  of  December,  when  the  sun  enters 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn  in  its  progress  north- 
ward, and  rives  the  shortest  day. 

SOLVENT  in  chemistry,  any  menstruum 
or  corrosive  liquor  which  will  dissolve  sub- 
stances. 

SOLUTION,  the  intimate  mixture  or 
perfect  union  of  solid  bodies  with  fluids,  so 
as  seemingly  to  form  one  homogeneous 
liquor.  The  word  is  applied  both  to  the  act 
of  combination,  and  to  the  result  of  the 
process:  thus  common  salt  disappears  in 
water,  that  is,  its  solution  takes  place,  and 
the  liquid  obtained  is  called  a  solution  of 
salt  in  water.  Solution  is  the  result  of  at- 
traction or  affinity  between  the  fluid  and 

the  solid. In  algebra  and  geometry  „*oZu- 

tion  signifies  the  auswerina  of  a  question, 
or  the  resolving  of  a  problem. In  sur- 

Sry,  the  term  solution  of  continuity  denotes 
e  separation  of  connected  substances  or 
parts,  applied  to  a  fracture,  laceration,  &c. 

SO'MATIST,  one  who  denies  the  exist, 
ence,  and  consequently 'the  agency,  of  spi- 
ritual substances. 

SOMATOLOGY,  the  doctrine  of  bodies 
or  material  substances. 

SOMTdlTE,  in  mineralogy,  nepheline;  a 
mineral  which  occurs  in  small  crystals. 

SOMNAM'BULISM,  the  phenomenon  of 
sleep-walking,  during  which  the  sensitive 
and  wilting  powers  govern  the  muscles, 
while  the  reasoning  or  reflecting  organs  are 
asleep ;  but  in  dreaming  it  is  the  contrary. 
The  phenomena  attendant  on  sleep-walking 
are  very  singular,  the  person  affected  per- 
forming many  voluntary  actions,  implying  a 
certain  degree  of  perception  of  external  ob- 
jects. Some  instances  which  have  come 
to  our  own  knowledge  appear  incredible 
enough ;  but  our  experience  falls  infinitely 
»h«rt  M  the  Tnori-MW-  ^f»-«««*-  -r«.  Vnve 


to  uudroiia  and  take  «,  cold  luuli;  of  Others, 
th.ii  :l>H-y  i&ddled  mid  bridled  flick  hones, 
and  afterward*  mda  En  a  f  on  *bl«' raid  e  dis- 
tance j  and  of  otut*ra  a^nln^  hIiomj  habits 
1>erhnpa  were  more  aeutJiUTv,  who  wrote 
et  .uk1  fanes,  &r>-  wlnlr.  in  most 

cast*  they  quietly  relprhi-'i]  r,»  ib.ru-  In- da, 
anil  /i^n'kR  Bl  rtksra  usual  hour  utirHy  un- 
cotoariiius  of  their  preVtcm*  vrijrArir*-  "  In 
the  case  uf  the  suiiiUHtiibnli/J  in\a  Dufrald 
Stcivart,  "rhetuind  retain*  ii  •  powrr  over 
thi>  lVBBMt  hut  \iit**i**th  nn  jnfl.n  rer 

its  nwu  akanjbft,  and  wnrceiy  ai.v  he 

boif,  eiecpntlg  thoet1  purtifiiUr  "i.  •  ,  »rs 
of  i'  whu"]i  nre  i-j r. jilrty i  a  in  walking." 

80H,  In  its  primary  ivuk,  ii  the  male 
issue  ui'  a.  psrfiji,  rattartn  ninther.  Ju  a 
more  rjMe  tided  tense,  4a  ofttn  natrl  in  the 
Script  urn,  foii-  include  defendants  In  ge- 


neral ;  as,  we  are  all  sons  of  Adam.  Also  a 
native  or  inhabitant  of  a  country ;  as,  the 
sons  of  Britain. 

SONATA,  in  music,  a  piece  or  composi- 
tion of  music,  wholly  executed  by  instru- 
ments ;  and  which,  with  regard  to  the  seve- 
ral kinds  of  instruments,  is  what  the  can- 
tata is  with  respect  to  vocal  performances. 

SON'CHUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  19  Syngenesia,  order  1  Polyga- 
mic aqualis.    The  species  are  perennials. 

SONG,  in  general,  that  which  is  sung  or 
uttered  with  musical  modulations  of  the 
voice,  whether  of  the  human  voice  or  that 
of  a  bird.  The  songs  of  a  country  are  cha- 
racteristic of  its  manners. 

SON'NET,  a  short  poem,  which,  accord- 
ing to  its  Italian  model,  consists  of  fourteen 
lines ;  and  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  the 
first  of  eight,  and  the  latter  of  six  lines. 
Authors  who  compose  sonnets  are  called 
sonneteers. 

SONOM'ETEE,  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring sounds  or  the  intervals  of  sounds. 

SOOT,  a  black  substance  formed  by  com- 
bustion, or  disengaged  from  fuel  in  the  pro- 
cess of  combustion,  rising  in  fine  particles 
and  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  chimney  or 
pipe  conveying  the  smoke.  Soot  consists  of 
oil,  carbon,  and  other  substances.  The  soot 
of  burnt  pine  forms  lampblack. 

SOOTH'SAYING,  the  foretelling  of  future 
events  by  persons  without  divine  aid  or  au- 
thority, and  thus  distinguished  from  pro- 
phecy  by  inspiration. 

SOTHI,  a  title  given  to  the  sultan  of 
Persia,  as  grand  master  of  the  order  of  the 
Sophis,  originally  a  religious  body  of  the 
Mohammedan  church  in  that  empire. 

SOPH'ISM,  a  subtilty  in  reasoning,  the 
BTf — rr-ts  r.r.t  hfinsr  lnzirnliY  supported, 
or  ■   .li  the  inferences  are  nil  junlly 

de        i  from  tin-  pftniitta. 

aOPE'IBTg.  a  natural  tint  Rircn  Hn  phi- 
losophers, and  ihuae  who  were  rftuirkable 
for  tlieifwjtdui.il:  it  was  afterwards  applied 
to  ilKJifincinqij  and  If'^f  to  iBfih  na  n|>ent 
*t*  .,,-.   n  ftrbal  niceties,  kigieal  conun 


ba 


,.  u*  qnihhlci,  ntnt  philr'.io- 
\  riiia-lnus..  The  follewinp.  railed  the 
htt\r»at,ftiv eltailjplr-,  Wei  ft  a  fAtnona nro- 
Hji'-uiirbf  the  ancient  titpkut* : "'  When 
t  iay«.  [  h?t  doen  be  tit,  or  doei  \n  not 
li  M  Bis,  In-  |  "  r'-!,--  n -.Hi ,  in.. I  it  he 
«  the  truth,  he  In*.' 
PHISnCATTOfN,  the  Adulterating, 
Etftftmg,  or  debasing  the-  purity  of 
; In i. -j  by  n  Jiiri-i^n  adniutlure. 
I'OJUJ^ICj  uj  LuHieilH!.  any  drug, 
,  *c,  that  Iipm  the  quality  of  inducing 

PHA'NO,  in  inuajr,  one  or  lha  Juttr- 
ite  purt inns  of  ibc  RcaV,  wliMi  ll  a 
t*  of  the  treble,  suited  to  the  kuuvle 

.TE,  in  elietniitry,  *  iaEt  bnurd 
of  the  a*/rhw  am  with  mine 


SOB'BIC  ACIDa  in  diribialty,  the  acid 
proetired  ftom  tlie  fruit  of  the  u  rri 

BOOBONNE,  the  natne  at  a  e»il\^te  oii- 
ginaliy  irji  tinned  fur  iJn-  cducauun  of  secil- 
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lar  clergymen  at  the  university  of  Paris, 
so  called  after  Robert  of  Sorbon,  in  Cham- 
pagne, a  theologian  of  Paris,  who  founded 
it  during  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  about  1350, 
and  endowed  it  with  an  income  which  was 
subsequently  much  increased.  This  insti- 
tution, the  teachers  in  which  were  always 
doctors  and  professors  of  theology,  acquired 
so  much  fame,  that  its  name  was  extended 
to  the  whole  theological  faculty  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris. 

SOR'BUS,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  12  Icosandria,  order  3  Trigynia.  The 
principal  species  are  the  mountain  ash,  the 
mountain  service,  the  roan,  and  the  service 
tree. 

SOR'CERY,  magic,  or  divination  by  the 
supposed  assistance  of  evil  spirits,  or  the 
power  of  commanding  evil  spirits. 

SORD'AWALITE,  a  black  or  grayish 
prr n  mineral,  so  named  from  Sordawald, 
in  mtnuyfc 

BOfi'DES,  in  medicine,  foul  matter. 
Alui,  dreg*  of  any  land. 

BUR  KL,  n  term  used  by  sportsmen  for  a 
mi  r  of  three  years  old. 

Mill  MX.  in  /oology,  a  genus  of  animals, 
cls«i  iVflmr/in.'iVi,  order  Per*.  Animals  of 
this  kind,  wusr  h  are  distinguished  in  English 
by  i  he  name  of  the  shrew,  resemble  the  mole 
in  me  neaa.  ana  the  mouse  in  other  parts. 

SORITES,  in  logic,  an  imperfect  syBo- 
gism,  or  a  species  of  reasoning,  in  which  a 
great  number  of  propositions  are  so  linked 
together,  that  the  predicate  of  the  one  be- 
comes continually  the  subject  of  the  next 
in  succession,  till  a  conclusion  is  formed 
by  bringing  together  the  subject  of  the  first 
proposition  and  the  predicate  of  the  last. 

SOR'REL,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Rumcx,  so  named  from  its  acid  taste.  The 
wood-sorrel  is  of  the  genus  Oralis.  The 
Indian  red -and  Indian  white  sorrels  are  of 
the  genus  Hibiscus. 

SORTIE',  in  military  language,  the  issu- 
ing of  a  body  of  troops  from  a  besieged 
place  to  attack  the  besiegers;  a  sally. 

SOUL,  in  metaphysics,  the  intellectual 
principle,  immaterial  and  immortal.  Vari- 
ous have  been  the  opinions  of  philosophers 
concerning  the  substance  of  the  human 
soul;  but,  as  lord  Bacon  observes,  the 
doctrine  concerning  the  rational  soul  of 
man  must  be  deduced  from  revelation ;  for 
as  its  substance,  in  its  creation,  was  not 
formed  out  of  the  mass  of  heaven  and  earth, 
but  immediately  inspired  by  God;  and  as 
the  laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  together 
with  those  of  our  earth,  make  the  subject 
of  philosophy,  so  no  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  rational  soul  can  be  had  from 
philosophy.— —By  the  word  soul,  we  also 
denote  the  spirit,  essence,  or  chief  part ;  as, 
charity  is  the  toul  of  all  the  virtues.  Also 
the  animating  principle,  or  that  which  gives 
life  and  energy  to  the  whole;  as,  an  able 
commander  is  the  soul  of  an  army. 

SOUND,  an  effect  or  impression  on  the 
ear  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  tremu- 
lous motion  of  the  air  acting  on  that  organ, 
caused  by  a  collision  of  bodies,  or  other 
means.    The  distance  to  which  sounds  may 


be  heard,  will  be  proportional  to  the  mag- 
nitude or  intensity  of  the  stroke  made  on 
the  tremulous  body  emitting  the  sound ; 
for  the  greater  that  stroke  is,  the  greater 
will  be  the  agitation  of  the  parts  of  the  so- 
norous body,  and  the  greater  will  be  the 
force  with  which  they  will  strike  the  parti- 
cles of  air.  Hence,  the  greater  wul  be 
the  stroke  at  any  given  distance  on  the 
drum  of  the  ear,  and,  consequently,  the 
greater  will  be  the  distance  at  which  the 

agitation  of  the  air  will  be  sensible. 

Sound,  in  geography,  any  great  inlet  of  the 
sea  between  two  capes  or  headlands  where 
there  is  no  passage  through,  as  Plymouth 
Sound,  or  that  part  of  the  Baltic  called  the 
Sound. 

SOUNDING,  in  navigation,  the  opera- 
tion of  trying  the  depth  of  the  water,  and 
the  quality  of  the  bottom,  by  a  line  with  a 
plummet  at  the  end.— Sounding*,  a  name 
given  to  the  specimen  of  the  ground:  a 
piece  of  tallow  being  stuck  upon  the  base  of 
the  deep-sea  lead,  brings  up  distinguishing 
marks  from  the  bottom,  as  sand,  shells,  Ac, 
which  adhere  to  it.  This  is  carefully  marked 
in  the  log  book. 

SOUTH,  one  of  the  cardinal  pointe. 
Strictly,  south  is  the  horizontal  point  in 
the  meridian  of  a  place,  on  the  right  hand 
of  a  person  standing  with  his  face  towards 
the  east.  But  the  word  is  applied  to  any 
point  in  the  meridian,  between  the  horizon 
and  the  zenith. 

SOUTH'ERNWOOD,  in  botany,  the  Ar- 
temisia abrotanum,  a  plant  agreeing  in  many 
parts  with  wormwood,  though  of  a  different 
species. 

SOL'TIT  SEA  HUBBLE,  a  term  given  to 
acomu.ierc.isl  "scheme"  in  l~iij,  %*  l*icb.  for 
a  time,  produced  a  kind  of  nntioiiaJi  deli- 
rium \a  V- npjEand ,  A  company  far  trading 
to  the  H-jutK  Seat,  which  w*»  entitled  Lhe 
"8outb  Sen  l-oiuponp/'  had  bran  Mtm'uoned 
by  government,  with  the  sptciuu*  pretence 
of  ainehargiti?  the  national  dibt„  by  re- 
ducing nil  the  fundi  into  our..  Blunt,  the 
projector,  kid  Lsken  the  bint  of  his  plan 
from  Law'b  celeb  rated  MUrBiseipyi  scheme, 
which,  in  tlieprtecdifinr  year  bad,  in  France, 
entails*!  ruin  npnn  mauj  thousand  families 
of  that  kLugduta.  In  the  project  of  Law 
there  was  KHxielhiag  MibalautiaL  It  pro- 
mised an  txthmtt  trade  to  Louisiana; 
thoi  H  the  dts*ign  tt«s  defeated  by  the 
fran  '•ugrriicis  of  the  people.  But  ilie 
Soui  1 1  Sea  lehemc  wa*  buoyed  u  p  by  h  Pitting  I 
but  tbe  folly  and  rspaeitmsncaa  of  indivi-  I 
duals,  which  became,  tn  blind  and  evrmva-  | 
gant  fIldI  HI  nut  vai  able  la  mipn**  Upon 
the  whole  naiiim,  and  mate  <■■■  e 

Other  director*,  to  m»'t«  au  uah  puf^Mie 
and  that  of  a  few  associates.    When  this 

Srojector  found  that  the  South  Sea  stock 
id  not  rise  according  to  his  expectation, 
he  circulated  a  report  that  Gibraltar  and 
Port  Mahon  would  be  exchanged  for  some 
places  in  Peru;  by  which  means  the  English 
trade  to  the  South  Sea  would  be  protected 
and  enlarged.  This  rumour,  diffused  by 
emissaries,  acted  like  a  contagion.  In  Ave 
days  the  directors  opened  their  books  for  a 
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subscription  of  1,000,0001.  at  the  rate  of 
3001.  for  every  100*.  capital.  Persons  of  all 
ranks  crowded  to  the  house  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  first  subscription  exceeded 
2,000,0001.  of  original  stock.  In  a  few  days 
this  stock  advanced  to  3402. ;  and  the  .sub- 
scriptions were  sold  for  double  the  price  of 
the  first  payment.  In  a  little  time  the 
stock  reached  10001.,  and  the  whole  nation 
was  infected  with  the  spirit  of  stock-job. 
bing  to  an  incredible  extent.  The  infatu- 
ation prevailed  till  the  8th  of  September, 
when  the  stock  began  to  fall,  and  some  of 
the  adventurers  awoke  from  their  delirium. 
On  the  39th  of  the  same  month,  the  stock 
had  sunk  to  160/.:  several  eminent  gold- 
smiths and  bankers,  who  had  lent  great 
sums  upon  it,  were  obliged  to  stop  payment 
and  abscond;  and  the  ebb  of  this  porten- 
tous tide  was  so  violent  that  it  carried  every 
thing  in  its  way,  and  an  infinite  number  of 
families  were  overwhelmed  with  ruin.  Pub- 
lic credit  sustained  a  terrible  shock;  the 
nation  was  thrown  into  a  ferment;  and 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  ravings  of  grief, 
disappointment,  and  despair.  Some  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  ministry  were  deeply 
concerned  in  these  fraudulent  transactions 


and  though  they  used  all  their  influence 
with  the  Bank  to  assist  them  in  supporting 
the  credit  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  and 


actually  obtained  from  that  corporation  a 
large  sum,  the  bubble  burst;  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  whom 
the  subject  had  been  referred,  declared 
they  had  discovered  a  train  of  the  deepest 
"  villany  and  fraud  that  hell  ever  contrived 
to  ruin  a  nation."  Suffice  it  to  add,  that 
some  of  the  "  directors"  were  expelled  the 
house ;  others  taken  into  custody ;  and  the 
estates  of  several  confiscated  by  act  of  par- 
liament, after  a  certain  allowance  was  de- 
ducted for  each,  according  to  their  conduct 

and  circumstances. In  this  commercial 

country,  rife  with  all  kinds  of  speculations, 
and  amoug  whose  inhabitants  there  are 
swarms  of  greedy  adventurers,  ever  on  the 
watch  to  entrap  the  credulous  and  unwary, — 
where  new  companies—"  capital  one  mil- 
lion"— burst  upon  the  sight  of  the  astonish- 
ed multitude,  in  all  the  splendour  of  rank 
and  influence, — as  their  veritable  heralds, 
the  proepeetuee*.  testify, — we  think  the  fore- 
going sketch  of  one  great  national  bubble 
cannot  be  improperly  introduced.  But  we 
lament  to  say,  that  periodical  bubbles  ap- 

Eear  to  be  indigenous  to  Britain.  Let  us 
ope  they  may  not  become  perpetual.  Tet 
how  many  there  are  who  view  our  present 
position  with  a  fearful  recollection  of  the 
year  1825 — that  memorable  period  of  wide- 
spread misery,  so   delicately  termed  the 


When  merchants,  with  cargoes  of  trouble, 
Ran  foul  of  the  banks,  and  broke  brokers ; 

When  "  mining  shares"  proved  worthless 
rubble, 
And  quidnuncs  no  longer  were  jokers  ; 

When  bills  and  bad  debts  were  made  double, 

When  "paper"  was  mere  chaff  and  stubble. 

When  credit  itself  was  a  bubble. 
And  the  nation-- a  nation  of  croakers  \ 


SOVEREIGN,  a  supreme  ruler,  or  one 
who  possesses  the  highest  authority  with- 
out control.  A  king  or  queen  regnant.— 
An  English  gold  coin,  value  twenty  shill- 
ings. 

SOY,  a  dark- coloured  sauce,  prepared  in 
China  and  Japan  from  the  seeds  of  a  sort 
of  bean.  It  is  eaten  with  fish,  &c.  This  is 
an  article  which  is  believed  to  be  very  ex- 
tensively counterfeited. 

SPACE,  in  the  abstract,  mere  extension. 
In  relation  to  bodies,  space  is  the  interval 
between  any  two  or  more  objects.  The  uni- 
verse of  space,  and  probably  of  matter  and 
phenomena,  in  an  indefinite  variety  of  forms, 
are  necessarily  infinite  in  extent ;  for  the 
notion  of  bound  and  definite  size  is  the  mere 
result  of  our  experimental  knowledge,  and 
relative  considerations.— —There  is  another 
mode  of  space,  the  idea  of  which  we  get  from 
the  fleeting  and  perpetually  perishing  parts 
of  succession,  which  we  call  duration.— — 
Space,  in  geometry,  denotes  the  area  of  any 
figure,  or  that  which  fills  the  interval  or 
distance  between  the  lines  that  terminate 
it.  Space,  in  mechanics,  the  line  which  a 
movable  body,  considered  as  a  point,  is  con- 
ceived to  describe  by  its  motion.— —Space 
(among  printers),  a  slip  of  wood  or  metal 
for  making  a  space  between  words  or  lines. 

SPADI'CEOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  kind  of  aggregate  flower,  having  a 
receptacle  common  to  many  florets,  within 
a  snathe,  as  in  palms,  &c. 

SPA'DIX,  in  botany,  the  receptacle  in 
palms  and  some  other  plants,  proceeding 
from  a  spathe. 

SPA'HI,  or  SPA'HEB,  one  of  the  Turk- 
isb  cavalry. 

SPAN,  a  measure  taken  from  the  space 
between  the  end  of  the  thumb  and  the  tip 
of  the  little  finger,  when  extended.  The 
span  is  estimated  at  three  hands'  breadths, 

or  nine  inches. In  seamen's  language,  a 

small  line  or  cord,  the  middle  of  which  is 
attached  to  a  stay. 

SPANDREL,  the  space  between  the 
curve  of  an  arch  and  the  right  lines  in- 
closingit. 

SPANIEL,  a  dog  used  in  sports  of  the 
field,  remarkable  for  bis  sagacity  and  obe- 
dience. It  is  generally  white,  with  large 
brown,  liver-coloured,  or  black  spots,  of  Ir- 
regular shape  and  size,  and  long  pendulous 
ears.  There  are  several  varieties,  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  of  which  is  the  Alpine  or 
St.  Bernard's  breed;  and  the  smallest  (canie 
brevipilie),  usually  called  king  Charles's 
breed,  is  used  as  a  lap-dog. 

SPAR,  in  natural  history,  a  class  of  fos- 
sils, not  inflammable  nor  soluble  in  water; 
pellucid,  colourless,  and  emulating  the  ap- 
pearance of  crystal,  but  wanting  its  distin- 
guishing characters. Any  sort  of  earth 

which  breaks  easily  into  cubical  or  lami- 
nated fragments  with  polished  surfaces.— 
A  name  given  to  the  round  pieces  of  timber 
used  for  the  yards  and  topmasts  of  ships. 

SPAR'ROW,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  so 
nearly  allied  to  the  finches,  that  they  are 
classed  by  Linnssus  under  the  generic  name 
of  Frinffilla.    It  is  a  mischievous,  cunning 
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bird,  very  destructive  in  corn-fields,  and  in 
the  roofs  of  houses  where  it  builds. 

SPARSE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  some- 
times applied  to  leaves,  peduncle*,  Ac,  de- 
noting that  they  are  not  opposite,  alternate, 


8 P ASM,  in  medicine,  an  involuntary 
contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  or  that 
state  of  the  contraction  of  muscles,  which 
is  not  spontaneously  disposed  to  alternate 
with  relaxation.  When  the  contractions 
alternate  with  relaxation,  they  are  called 
convulsions. 

8PATHA'CEOU8,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  plant  having  a  calyx  like  a  sheath. 

8  PAT  HE,  in  botany,  the  calyx  of  a  spa. 
dix  opening  or  bursting  longitudinally,  in 
form  of  a  sheath.  It  is  also  applied  to  the 
calyx  of  some  flowers  which  have  no  spadix, 
as  the  narcissus,  crocus,  iris,  &c. 

SPATH'IC  IBON,  a  mineral  of  a  foliated 
structure,  and  a  yellowish  or  brownish  co- 
lour. 

SPATULA,  an  apothecary's  instrument 
for  spreading  plasters,  ftc. 

SPATULATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  leaf  shaped  like  a  spatula  or  a  battledore, 
being  roundish  with  a  long,  narrow,  linear 
base. 

SPAVIN,  in  the  menage,  a  disease  in 
horses,  being  a  swelling  or  excrescence  in 
the  inside  of  a  horse's  hough,  at  first  like 
gristle,  but  afterwards  hard  and  bony. 

SPA  WATER,  springs  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  minerals  in  the  earth,  as  nitre, 
sulphur,  iron,  copperas,  ftc,  and  useful, 
with  exercise  and  regimen,  in  curing  dis- 
eases.  Spa,  which  is  a  celebrated  water- 
ing-place, is  about  seven  leagues  from  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  It  has  been  long  famous  for 
its  medicinal  springs,  which  are  mention- 
ed by  Pliny,  and  are  six  or  seven  in  num- 
ber. 

SFEAK7ER,  in  the  parliamentary  sense, 
an  officer  who  acts  as  chairman  during  a 
sitting.— The  Speaker  of  the  House  of Com- 
mons is  a  member  of  the  house,  elected 
by  a  majority  of  votes  to  act  as  chairman 
or  president,  in  putting  questions,  reading 
bills,  keeping  order,  and  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  resolutions  of  the  house.  The 
8peaker  is  not  to  deliver  his  sentiments  upon 
any  question ;  but  it  is  his  duty  to  interrupt  a 
member  whose  language  is  indecorous,  or 
who  wanders  from  the  subject  of  debate :  he 
may  also  stop  a  debate,  to  remind  the  house 
of  any  standing  order,  or  established  mode 
of  proceeding,  which  he  sees  about  to  be  vio- 
lated. He,  however,  submits  everything  to 
the  decision  of  the  house.  If  the  number 
of  votes  on  the  two  sides  of  a  question  be 
equal,  he  may  decide  it  byhis  own;  but 
otherwise  he  cannot  vote.  When  the  house 
resolves  itself  into  a  committee,  the  chair 
is  filled  by  a  temporary  chairman,  and  the 
Speaker  is  then  capable  of  addressing  the 
house  on  any  subject,  like  a  private  mem- 
ber.  The  Speaker  of  the  Howe  of  Lord* 

is  an  officer  who  is  usually  the  high-chan- 
cellor, or  in  his  absence,  the  chief-juBtice. 

SPECIALTY,  in  law,  a  special  contract 
or  bond ;  the  evidence  of  a  debt  by  deed  or 


instrument  under  seal,  thereby  differing 
from  what  is  called  simple  contract. 

8PE'CIE,  in  commerce,  gold  or  silver 
coin,  in  distinction  from  paper  money. 

SPECIES,  in  natural  history,  a  collec- 
tion of  organized  beings  derived  from  one 
common  parentage,  characterized  by  one 
peculiar  form,  liable  to  vary  from  the  influ- 
ence of  circumstances,  only  within,  certain 
narrow  limits.  Different  races  from  the 
same  parents  are  called  varietur.—— In 
botany,  all  the  plants  which  spring  from 
the  same  seed,  or  which  resemble  each 
other  in  certain .  characters  or  invariable 

forms. The  word  species  is  also  used  in 

a  looser  sense ;  as,  "  there  is  a  specie*  of 
low  humour  which  is  sometimes  called 
wit ;"  "  a  specie*  of  wool  resembling  the  Me- 
rino," ftc. 

SPECIFIC,  an  epithet  designating  the 
peculiar  properties  of  a-  thing,  which  con- 
stitute its  species,  and  .distinguish  it  from 
another  thing.  Thus  we  say,  the  specific 
form  or  nature  of  an  animal  or  .plant ;  the 
specific  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice: 
or  the  specific  difference  between  sue  acid 

and  an. alkali. In  medicine,  a  remedy 

which  either  certainly  cures,  or  is  less  falli- 
ble than  others ;  as.  a  specific  for  the  govs. 

SPECIFICATION,  the  act  of  specifying, 
or  designation  of  particulars;,  as,  the  sped- 
fication  necessary  to  be  given  in  salting  out 
a  patent;  or,  the  specification  of  a  charge 
against  a  naval  or  military  officer. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY.  [See  Gkvatttt.] 

SPE"CIMEN,  a  sample  or  small  portion 
of  anything,  intended  to  exhibit  the  kind 
and  quality  of  the  whole,  or  of  something 
not  exhibited. 

SPECTACLE?  something  that  is  exhi- 
bited to  view  as  extraordinary  or  deserving 
especial  notice ;  as,  the  combats  ef  gladia- 
tors in  ancient  Borne  were  spectacles  at 
once  wonderful  and  brutal;  or,  the  manager 
has  this  season  produced  a  splendid  spec- 
tacle,  In  the  plural,  spectacles,  glasses  to 

assist  the  sight. 

SPECTRE,  a  phantom  or  apparition 
created,  when  supposed  to  be  seen,  by  the 
mind,  through  its  own  fears  or  guilty  recol- 
lections.-——In  conchology,  a  species  of 
Valuta,  marked  with  reddish  bread,  bands. 

SPECTRUM,  in  optics,  a  luminous  spot 
formed  by  a  ray  of  light  on  a  white  surface 
when  admitted  through  a  small  hole.  Also, 
an  image  of  something  seen,  continuingafter 
the  eyes  are  closed  or  turned  away.  This  is 
called  an  ocular  spectrum. 

SPECULATION,  in  commerce,  the  act 
or  practice  of  buying  articles  of  merchan- 
dize, or  any  purchasable  commodity  what- 
ever, in  expectation  of  a  rise  of  price  and  of 
selling  the  same  at  a  considerable  advance. 
In  this  it  is  distinguished  from  regular 
trade,  in  which  the  profit  expected  is  the 
difference  between  the  retail  and  wholesale 
prices,  or  the  difference  of  price  in  the  place 
where  the  goods  are  purchased,  and  the 
place  to  which  they  are  to  be  carried  for 
market.  Speculation  on  a  large  scale,  upon 
the  principle  of  monopolizing,  or  that  kind 
of  speculation  which  consists  in  the  pur- 
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chase  and  sale  of  shares  in  public  compa- 
nies, as  well  as  "  dabbling"  in  the  stocks, 
and  a  variety  of  other  hazardous  transac- 
tions which  might  be  named,  are  different 
species  of  gambling,  and  are  often  no  less 
ruinous. 

SPECULUM,  in  optics,  any  polished 
body  impervious  to  the  rays  of  light,  such 

as  polished  metals,  looking-glasses,  &c. 

Speculum  in  surgery,  an  instrument  for 
dilating  and  keeping  open  a  wound,  in  order 
to  examine  it  attentively. 

SPEECH,  the  faculty  of  expressing 
thoughts  by  words  or  articulate  sounds. 
[See  Law guaob.] 

SPELT,  in  botany,  a  species  of  grain  of 
the  genus  Triticum;  called  also  German 
wheat. 

SPELTER,  in  mineralogy,  common  sine, 
which  contains  a  portion  of  lead,  copper, 
iron,  manganese,  plumbago,  and  a  little 


SPERM,  or  SPERMACETI,  the  unc- 
tuous matter  contained  in  the  head  of  a 
certain  species  of  whale,  the  Physeter  or 
Cachalot.  It  is  found  also  in  other  parts 
of  the  body;  and  from  this  substance  fine 
oil  is  extracted,  and  candles  of  excellent 
quality  are  manufactured. 

SPHA"CBLU8,in  medieine  and  surgery, 

{ gangrene,  or  mortification  of  the  flesh  of  a 
iving  animal.  Also,  caries  at  a  decay  of 
the  bone.  Hence,  to  sphacelate,  to  mortify; 
and  sphacelation,  the  process  of  becoming 
gangrenous. 

SPHENE,  a  mineral  substance,  found 
amorphous  and  in  crystals.  It  is  composed 
of  nearly  equal  parts  of  oxyde  of  titanium, 
silex,  and  lime»  Its  colours  are  various; 
inclining  either  to  gray,  yellow,  brown,  or 
different  shades  of  green. 

SPHERE,  in  geometry,  a  solid  body  con- 
tained under  one  uniform  round  surface, 
such  as  would  be  formed  by  the  revolu. 
tion  of  a  circle  about  its  diameter,  as  an 
axis.  Its  surface  is  consequently  in  every 
part  equally  distant  from  a  point  called  its 

centre. Sphere,  in  astronomy,  the  con- 

eave  orb  or  expanse  which  invests  our 
globe,  and  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies 
appear  to  be  fixed,  at  an  equal  distance 


the  eye; Sphere,  in  geography,  a 

certain  artificial  disposition  of  circles  trans- 
ferred to  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  the 
surface  of  the  sphere  of  the  heavens  on 
which  they  are  primarily  supposed  to  be 
drawn.  [See  Globs,  Armillart  Svhbrb, 
&c.]— *— A  right  sphere,  that  aspect  of  the 
heavens  in  which  the  circles  of  daily  motion 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon,  as  a  person  at  the  equator 

would  view  it. A  parallel  sphere,  that  in 

which  the  circles  of  daily  motion  axe  paral- 
lel to  the  horizon.  Thus,  a  spectator  at 
either  of  the  poles  would  view  a  parallel 
sphere.— —An  oblique  ephere,  that  in  which 
the  circles  of  daily  motion  are  oblique  to 
the  horizon ;  as  is  the  case  to  a  person,  si- 
tuated at  any  point  between  the  equator 

and  the  pole. The  word  ephere  has  also 

another  signification  of  wide  extent,  and  in 
continual  use ;  as,  "  every  man  has  his  par- 


ticular ephere  of  fiction ;"  *  events  of  (his 
kmdhaverepeatHlv  ihllrn  within  tins  *yhere 
of  my  observation  ■}*  "  I  have  no  acquaint- 
ance with  persons  iu  hi  a  tpltm  of  lift1,"  Ac. 

SPHER'ICB,  i  In'  dactnne  of  til*  Sjitkere, 
particularly  of  the  HUiiiat  circles  described 
on  its  surface,  v.  is  h  the  method  of  pfuject- 
ing  the  same  on  n,  pLane.^^jV&fJwl  seo- 
metry,  that  branch  of  yrumetjrv  which  mats 
of  spherical  miiriiituipi-— —  tiphetiml  tri- 
gonometry, that  branch  nf  trigiinciaetry  by 
which  we  learn  tfl  compiiCe  ilits  tides  and 
angles  of  spherical  triangles-— Hphrncal 
triangle, a tnanp J c  funnr-d  hy  the  nm^nnl  in- 
tersection of  tbri".'  area!  ctrclf  i  of  the  sphere. 

SPHEROLLr,  a'Kndv  or  figure  approach- 
ing to  a  sphere,  hut  uut  perftifiily  epIicricaL 
A  spheroid  is  either  c  fete  in  or  junta  U-.  The 
earth  is  found  to  he  an  ablate  tphcrvid,  «hat 
is,  flatted  at  the  pdet-  whrttas  nu  inuii  ion 
had  been  formed  by  ■one  Atlrnuixeicrs, 
that  it  was  a  pmlatt'  or  ohionir  sphere. 

6PHERO8II'  l  U 1 1  L,  in  minssaWy,  a 
substance  fount  in  ihe  basaltic  compact 
lava  of  Steinhei  - ;  called  also  u}™*.  lava  or 
hyatite. 

SPHER'ULE,  a  little  globe  or  spherical 
body.  Thus  when  mercury  is  poured  upon 
a  plane,  it  divides  itself  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  minute  spherules. 

SPHER'ULITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  obsidian  or  pearl-stone,  found  in  rounded 
grains. 

SPHINCTER,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of 
several  muscles,  whose  office  is  to  shut  or 
close'  the  aperture  round  which  they  are 
placed. 

SMT1NX,  Id  antiquity,  on  emblematical 
figure  compcicd  of  the  head  and  bieaftts 
of  a  woman,  liiv  wins*  of  a  hinl,  the  logs 
and  clams  of  a  lion,  and  the  body  nf  u  dug  ; 
and  paid  to  have  b«a  die  Egyptian  iyuibol 

Of  theology. Atao,  a  fibuWii  immner 

of  TbyAbs.  Acpoidiaeto  mytholofricsl  his- 
tory, lie  foibnx  wfts  Type-on  Hie  RtRnnlic 
son  of  Ti'l'tu,  ami  it  wm  sent  by  iut\<>  to 
afitict  the  'luchnne,  which  it  did  by  prnpers- 
hit  enigmatical  quwitioni  to  persons,  whom 
it  killed  if  they  cuald  Dot  csiums  o. 

At  length,  CEdipm  having  explained  its  fa- 

mtn»  •«»»   OU   UihU,  H    incciJnUilCtl  iioelf 

from  a  rock,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces. 
This  riddle  was  as  follows :  "  What  creature 
is  that  which  goes  in  the  morning  upon 
four ;  at  noon,  upon  two ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing, upon  three  legs."  (Edipus  answered, 
"It  is  man;  who,  in  his  infancy,  crawls 
upon  all  four*  walks  afterwards  on  two, 
till  old  age  brings  him  to  bis  staff,  which 
constitutes  three  legs." Sphinx,  in  en- 
tomology, a  genus  of  insects  of  the  or- 
der Leptdoptera.  There  are  said  to  be  two 
hundred  species  of  this  genus.  They  fly 
abroad  in  the  morning  and  evening,  are  very 
alow  on  the  wing,  and  often  make  a  hum- 
ming kind  of  noise :  they  extract  the  nectary 
of  flowers  with  the  tongue :  the  larva  has 
sixteen  feet,  and  is  pretty  active. 

SPHRAG'ID,  a  species  of  ochreous  clay 
which  falls  to  pieces  in  water  with  the 
emission  of  many  bubbles ;  called  also  earth 
qfLemnos. 


"  VIBST  THB   SUN,  A  MIGHTY  BrHBBB   HB  TBAIltXD." — MILTOTf. 
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SPI'DER,  in  entomology,  the  common 
name  of  insects  of  the  genus  Jranea,  which, 
though  harmless,  and  even  useful,  are,  by 
their  figure  and  habits,  calculated  to  excite 
in  the  unthinking  mind  a  sensation  border- 
ing on  disgust.— Under  the  word  "  Aramba" 
will  be  found  some  interesting  particulars 
relative  to  the  formation  of  that  wonderful 
specimen  of  insect  mechanism,  the  spider's 
web ;  and  the  following  observations,  by  a 
foreign  author,  serve  to  point  out  its  utility 
to  man.  "  The  spider  is  a  more  unerring 
indicator  of  impending  changes  in  the  at- 
mosphere than  the  best  barometer.  These 
insects  have  two  different  ways  of  weaving 
their  webs,  by  which  we  can  know  what 
weather  we  are  to  have.  When  the  weather 
inclines  to  turn  rainy  or  windy,  they  make 
the  principal  threads,  which  are  tbe  foun- 
dation, as  it  were,  of  their  whole  web,  very 
short,  and  rather  thick ;  whereas  they  spin 
them  much  longer,  when  fine  and  warm 
weather  is  to  be  expected.  Thence  it  ap- 
pears clearly,  that  the  spiders  have  not  only 
a  near,  but  also  a  distant  presentiment  of 
the  changes  which  are  preparing  in  the  air. 
The  barometer  foretels  the  state  of  the 
weather  with  certainty  only  for  about 
twenty-four  hours;  whereas  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  weather  will  be  fine  twelve  or 
fourteen  days,  when  the  spider  makes  the 

Jirincipal  threads  of  its  web  long.  How 
brtunate  is  it  therefore,  that  provident  na- 
ture, among  other  gifts,  has  also  bestowed 
upon  the  cultivator  of  the  country  such  a 
cheap  instrument,  upon  the  sensibility  and 
infallibility  of  which  with  regard  to  the  im- 
pending changes  in  the  atmosphere,  he  can 
rely  1  Tbe  barometers  are  frequently  very 
fallible  guides,  particularly  when  they  point 
to  settled  fair ;  whereas  the  work  of  the 
spider  never  fails  to  give  the  most  certain 
information.  This  insect,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  economical  of  animals,  does  not 
go  to  work,  nor  expend  such  a  great  length 
of  threads  which  it  draws  out  of  its  body, 
before  the  most  perfect  equilibrium  of  all 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  air  indicates 
with  certainty  that  this  great  expenditure 
will  not  be  made  in  vain.  Let  the  weather 
be  ever  so  bad,  we  may  conclude  with  cer- 
tainty that  it  will  not  last  long,  and  soon 
chauge  for  settled  fair,  when  we  see  the 
spider  repair  the  damages  which  his  web 
has  received." 

8PI'DERWOET,  in  botany,  a  plant  of 
the  genus  Anthfiricum. 

SPIKE  (spica),va  botany,  a  species  of  in- 
florescence, in  which  sessile  flowers  are 
alternate  on  a  common  simple  peduncle,  as 
in  wheat  and  rye,  lavender,  &c.    The  word 


spike  is  also  applied  to  the  heads  of  wheat, 

barley,  rye,  and  maize. In  gunnery,  to 

spike  a  pun,  is  to  fill  up  the  toucbhole  of  a 


spike  a  gun,  is  to  nu  up  tne  toucnnoie  01  a 
piece  of  ordnance  by  driving  a  nail  forcibly 
into  it,  to  render  it  unserviceable. 

SPIKENARD,  in  botany,  a  species  of 
nard,  a  plant  growing  in  India,  which  pro* 
duces,  even  with  the  ground,  and  sometimes 
partly  below  it,  a  fruit  in  the  form  of  a 
spike  or  ear,  of  about  the  length  and  thick- 
ness of  a  finger,  covered  with  hairs  of  a  red- 


dish colour.  It  has  a  strong-  smell,  and 
sharp  bitterish  taste,  was  formerly  made 
into  a  highly-valued  ointment,  and  is  at 
present  considered  as  a  'stomachic  medi- 
cine. The  ancients  mention  another  nor- 
due,  growing  near  the  Ganges,  of  a  poison- 
ous smell.  Tbe  spikenard  is  brought  from 
the  East  Indies,  and  therefore  sometimes 
called  nardus  Indiea. 

SPINAL  MAR'ROW  fwteduUa  spinalis), 
in  anatomy,  a  continuation  of  the  meduUa 
oblongata*  and  as  the  spine  is  an  assemblage 
or  series  of  bones  of  the  back,  which  sup- 
port the  rest  of  the  body,  so  the  spinal 
marrow  is  the  origin  of  most  of  the  nerves 
of  the  trunk  of  the  body. 

SPINE  (spina  dor  si),  in  anatomy,  the 
bony  column  reaching  from  the  head  down 
the  back  to  the  os  sacrum;  being?  the  series 
or  assemblage  of  vertebras  which  sustain 
the  rest  of  the  body,  contain  the  spinal 
marrow,  and  to  which  the  ribs  are  con- 
nected.' It  is  composed  of  twenty-four 
bones,  called  vertebrm. 

SPINE,  in  botany,  a  thorn,  or  sharp 

S recess  from  the  woody  part  of  a  plant.  It 
iffers  from  a  prickle,  which  proceeds  from 
the  bark.  A  spine  sometimes  terminates  a 
branch  or  a  leaf,  and  sometimes  is  axil- 
lary, growing  at  the  angle  formed  by  the 
branch  or  leaf  with  the  stem.  The  wild 
apple,  the  sloe,  and  many  others,  are 
armed  with  spines  or  thorns;  the  goose- 
berry-bush, the  bramble,  and  the  rose  have 
prickles.  Yet  no  one  talks  of  roses  and 
their  prickles ;  neither  is  it  necessary,  ex- 
cept when  treating  on  botanical  science. 
It  would,  in  fact,  be  absurd  to  confine  our- 
selves to  the  use  of  scientific  technology  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places,  especially  when 
custom  has  authorised  the  use  of  more  fa- 
miliar, or  (as  is  sometimes  the  case)  more 
elegant  terms.  This  remark  may  be  con- 
sidered digressive :  we  make  it  merely  for 
the  sake  of  hinting,  that  by  a  precise  ad- 
herence to  technological  phraseology  on  or- 
dinary occasions,  more  pedantry  is  apt  to 
be  displayed  than  good  sense. 

SPI'NELLANE,  a  rare  mineral,  occur- 
ring in  small  crystaline  massea  and  in 
minute  crystals. 

SPIN'ET,  a  musical  stringed  instru- 
ment, played  on  by  two  ranges  of  keys,  the 
foremost  range  being  in  the  order  of  the 
diatonic  scale;  and  the  other  range  set 
backward,  in  the  order  of  the  artificial 
notes  or  semitones. 

SPIN'NING,  in  manufactures,  the  act 
or  art  of  reducing  silk,  flax,  hemp,  wool, 
hair,  or  other  materials,  into  thread.  It 
is  either  performed  on  the  wheel  with 
a  distaff  and  spindle,  or  with  machines 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  saving  ma- 
nual labour,  and  performing  a  great  quan- 
tity of  work.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, spinning  was  the  chief  employment 
of  the  women :  the  rites  of  marriage  di- 
rected their  attention  to  it ;  and  the  distaff 
and  fleece  were  not  only  the  emblems,  but 
the  objects  of  the  most  important  domestic 
duties  of  a  wife.  The  machinery  employed 
inweaving,  though  perhaps  rude  in  its  con- 
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i,  in  prineiph . 
still  in  use;  and  the  process  of  fulling  and 
preparing  the  cloth,  seems  \o  hate  resem- 
bled the  modern  practice  in  every  particu- 
lar point,  except  that  of  shearing  the  nap, 
with  which  the  ancients  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  acquainted.  In  early  records 
we  do  not,  however,  read  of  doth  being 
measured,  which  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  a  custom  of  weaving  no  more  cloth  in 
one  piece  than  was  sufficient  to  form  a 
single  dress.  Muslins  are  to  this  day  ma* 
nufaotured  by  the  primitive  loom  in  India, 
probably,  without  alteration  of  the  form  in 
use  during  the  earliest  ages  of  its  inven- 
tion. The  manufacture  of  flexible  stuffii  by 
means  of  machinery,  operating  on  a  large 
scale,  ie  an  invention  of  the  last  century,  and 
has  given  birth  to  some  of  the  most  elaborate 
combinations  ofmechanism,  and  constitutes 
an  important  source  of  our  national  wealth. 
— B»  a  statement  which  has  lately  ap- 
peared* the  estimated  number  of  looms 
propelled  by  water  and  steam  power,  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  is  68,000.  The  average 
produce,  taking  it  at  twenty-two  square 
yards  a  day,  makes  1,2*4*000,  or  1,741  yards 
a  minute;  weekly,  7,584,000;  monthly* 
31,300,600;  yearly,  $76,200,000.  Allowing 
six  yards  to  each  person  for  yearly  eon* 
sumption,  it  will  supply  63,700,000,  and  will 
cover  63,700  acres  of  ground.  In  length  it 
would  extend  313,760  miles,  or  reach  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  seventy* 

SPIN  NING  JBNNY,  a 
to  spin  cotton.  Ac.  by  which  many  spindles 
are  turned  *>y  a  homontal  wheel. 

SPPNOZI8M,  the  doctrines  or  principles 
of  Bpinosa,  a  native  of  Amsterdam,  con- 
sisting of  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  athe- 
ism and  pantheism. 

SPINSTER,  in  law,  the  common  title 
by  which  an  unmarried  woman,  without 
rank  or  distinction,  is  designated. 
.    SPIN  THERE,  a  mineral  of  a  greenkh- 
gray  colour; 

SPI'RAL,  in  geometry,  a  curve  line  of 
the  circular  kind,  which  in  its  progress  re- 
cedes from  a  point  within,  called  its  centre. 
The  spiral  spring  of  a  watch  gives  a  good 

idea  of  this  curve. Spiral,  in  application 

to  architecture  and  sculpture,  is  a  curve 
that  ascends  winding  about  a  cone  or  spire, 
fake  a  screw,  so  that  all  the  points  of  it  con- 
tinually approach  the  axis. 

SPIRE,  in  architecture,  a  steeple  that 
continually  diminishes  as  it  ascends,  whe- 
ther conically  or  pyramidally.  The  highest 
spire  in  England  is  that  of  Salisbury,  410 
feet  high,  or  seven  feet  higher  than  the 
cross  of  St.  Paul's,  and  double  the  height 
of  the  Monument,  near  London  bridge.—— 
The  term  epire  was  used  by  the  ancients 
for  the  base  of  a  column,  and  sometimes 
for  the  astragal  or  torus.— —In  botany,  a 
stalk  or  blade  of  grass. 

SPIR'IT,  in  metaphysics,  an  incorporeal 

being  or  intelligence. Also,  excitement 

of  mind,  animation,  or  whatever  has  power 
or  energy;  the  quality  of  any  substance 
which  manifests  life  and  activity;  disposi- 
tion of  mind  excited  and  directed  to  a  par- 


ticular object,  &c. Half  Spirit,  the  third 

person  in  the  Trinity. 

SPIRITS,  any  strong,  pungent,  and  sti- 
mulating liquor;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
evaporation  of  fermented  liquors,  after  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  has  been  expelled  from 
the  vegetable  solution  in  water,  leaving 
some  water,  an  excess  of  hydrogen,  and 
part  behind,  which  after  distillation  pro- 
duces spirits  of  wine,  brandy,  rum,  whis- 
key, &c.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  purest 
spirit,  or  liquid  hydrogen,  is  835,  water 
being  1000,  and,  of  course,  when  excited  by 
the  access  of  flame,  it  combines  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  burns  rapidly,  form- 
ing water,  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  never 
freezes. 

SPIRITUAL,  mental ;  intellectual ;  im- 
material.  Also,  relating  to  sacred  things, 
or  ecdesiasticaL— —  $p*rif»aHy  minded, 
having  the  affections  refined  and  elevated 
above  sensual  objects,  and  placed  on  God 

and  his  law. Spiritual  court,  a   court 

held  by  a  bishop  or  other  ecclesiastic 

SPLANCHNOLOGY,  in  medical  sci- 
ence, a  treatise  or  description  of  the  vis- 
also  the  doctrine  of  diseases  of  the 
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internalparts  of  the  body. 

EEN,  in  anatomy,  a  soft,  spongy 
ice,  situated  on  the  left  side,  be- 
tween the  eleventh  and  twelfth  false  ribs, 
and  covered  with  a  firm  membrane,  arising 
from  the  peritoneum.  It  is  of  an  oval  form, 
about  one-fifth  smaller  than  the  liver; 
hollow  towards  the  stomach,  and  convex 
towards  the  diaphragm  and  ribs:  how- 
ever, it  is  often  irregular,  and  has  many 
fissures.  The  use  of  the  spleen  has  been 
much  controverted;  but  the  most  probable 
opinion  seems  to  be,  that  it  serves  to  render 
the  blood  more  fluid,  out  of  which  the  bile  is 
to  be  afterwards  secreted ;  and  that  by  this 
means  obstructions,  which  must  otherwise 
be  frequent,  are  prevented,  and  the  secretion 
of  the  bile  promoted.— —In  figurative  lan- 
guage we  use  the  word  spleen  for  ill-humour ; 
as,  to  vent  one's  spleen. 

SPLENT,  in  the  veterinary  art,  a  callous 
substance  or  insensible  swelling  on  the 
shank-bone  of  a  horse. 

SPLICE,  a  term  in  common  use  with 
seamen,  &c,  signifying  to  separate  the 
strands  of  the  two  ends  of  a' rope,  and  unite 
them  by  a  particular  manner  of  interweaving 
them ;  or  to  unite  the  end  of  a  rope  to  any 
part  of  another  by  alike  interweaving  of  the 
strands. 

SPLINTER,  in  a  general  sense,  a  thin 

piece  of  wood  split  off. In  surgery,  a 

thin  piece  of  wood  or  other  substance, 
used  to  hold  or  confine  a  broken  bone  when 

set. Splintery,  in  mineralogy,  an  epithet 

for  any  substance  which  discovers  scales 
arising  from  splits  or  fissures  parallel  to  the 
line  of  fracture. 

SPOD'UMENE,  a  mineral  occurring  in 
laminated  masses,  easily  divisible  into 
prisms  with  rhomboids!  bases;  the  lateral 
faces  shining  and  pearly,  the  eross  fracture 
uneven  and  splintery.  Before  the  blowpipe 
it  exfoliates  into  little  yellowish  scales. 

SPON'HEE,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  pro- 
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sod;,  *  pm-tit  fmjt  af  lirolonjj  »»ll*bbH.— — 
8}«t*\l*irr  (LwrtBjotnpf  to  ■  jpuoilifi!. 

WOVi  0  H  or  SfUISlGE.  Much  dincKnee 

Of  in m  rurl*  imflfli  natunvlftt*,  rrnpn't- 

iOf  the  rdics  whirh  lli#  innnirni  aught  to 
OCCUM  ,  ■Draft  referring  r J  iJ-riHu  Flit  animal 
kingdom,  while  other*  Contend  W  their 
Vrrctahk  uaI  are.  It  wu  flurried  r  I  lion « bt 
to  he  a  marine  mogui,  auMit>Hpig  to  jocks, 
and  other  bodies  beneath  the  WaTer,  md 
OccaihuhaUv  h {Ukrutrnt  and  tbropru  do  the 
shore*.,  ilm,  it  has  been  f ubsp^yrntty d»M*d 
B»  a  rr-im*  yf  tire  PfmN  2bopAyfnr ,  the  *ui< 
mat  beinjf  flied,  torpid,  »dd  nt  various 
form*,  Cooipti«cd  elthrr  of  n*t|.cnt*t5  fibres, 
or  of  luatiei  of  small  iuincv  Interwoven 
tosrtllrr,.  mn&  clothed  with'  a  gelatinous 
pomuft  fifth,  by  irhicb  it  abforbs  i«r  rejects 
WHtrmt  plrJUttr?.  Spongi?  ts  usually  brought 
from  the  MftJiicrranfao,  «j4  mora  espe- 
cially {Vtnn  A  part  lEularii  land  uf  thst  *es, 
called  Nifwin,  where  the  qualifications  of  a 
go>d  (Uvit  fin-  thjji  plant  irf  held  in  Mte 
hii(li*4l  Wiim-atiun;  but  ■  fiwurt  it  onl- 
lerr,  .1  *t  Cotitmti.tid.tijilr,  aud  thence  im- 
ported into  Hritjiin.     Ttin   roarMit   kinds 

COini."  r'njiu  !  hr  coast i  of  Qarhary. J"jr»- 

tetbntrnl  vprlaftd  ur  tintlrr,  II  m:i.'lf"l  n»!*h- 
rooim  or  n  mi  old  oaks,  ash, 

fir,  4c  which  are  boiled  in  water,  dried  oad 
beats*,  th._a  sad  .jLu  a  *trj.oj;  lje  prtjiiued 
with  saltpetre,  and  again  dried  in  an  oven. 

S  P  O  N '  8  O  R,  one  who  binds  himself  to 
answer  for  another,  and  is  responsible  for 
his  default.  Hence,  sponsor,  in  baptism,  is 
a  surety  for  the  moral  education  of  the  child 
baptised. 

SPONTANEOUS,  an  epithet  for  things 
that  act  by  their  own  impulse,  or  without 
any  apparent  external  agency ;  as,  the  spon- 
taneous combustion  of  vegetable  substances, 
which,  when  highly  dried,  and  closely  heap- 
ed, will  burst  into  a  flame. Spontaneous 

combustion  of  human  bodies.  The  instances 
which  have  occurred  of  this  awful  termi- 
nation of  existence,  have  been  confined  to 
the  consumers  of  spirituous  liquors,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
an  ignition  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  which 
forms  a  large  constituent  of  the  bones,  and 
many  of  the  secretions  of  the  human  body ; 
a  supposition  supported  by  the  facts,  that 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  inflames,  when 
disengaged,  aud  comes  in  contact  With  the 
atmosphere ;  and  that,  where  incipient  pu- 
trefaction occurs  in  dead  bodies,  phospho- 
rus is  evolved  among  the  gaseous  product, 
in  union  with  hydrogen. Numerous  in- 
stances of  this  mortal  catastrophe  are  re- 
corded. M.  Julia  de  Fontenelle,  in  a  paper 
read  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
describes  fifteen  cases,  from  the  detail  of 
which  the  following  general  results  are  ob- 
tained :— 1.  Generally  those  who  have  died 
by  spontaneous  combustion,  have  indulged 
in  excess  of  spirituous  liquors.  2.  The  com- 
bustion is  almost  always  general,  but  in 
some  cases  it  may  be  partial.  3.  It  is  rare 
amongst  men ;  and  the  women  have  in  al- 
most every  case  been  aged.  4.  The  body 
and  the  viscera  have  always  been  burnt, 
whilst  the  feet,  hands,  and  crown  of  the 


head,  have  almost  always  been  saved. 
Although  it  is  Jtnown  by  e 


very  large  quantity  of  wood  is  requisite  to 
burn  a  corpse,  this  particular  kind  of  inci- 
neration occurs  without  taflaming  the  most 
combustible  substances  of  an  ordinary  kind 
near  it.  6.  It  has  not  been  shown,  in  any 
case,  that  the  presence  of  fire  is  necessary 
to  commence  this  kind  of  combustion.  7. 
Water,  instead  of  extinguishing  the  flame, 
appears  to  give  it  more  activity ;  and  when 
the  flame  has  disappeared,  the  combustion 
proceeds  within.  8.  They  occur  more  Ire- 
quentlv  in  winter  than  in  summer.  9.  The 
cure  of  general  combustions  has  never  been 
effected;  but  sometimes  that  of  partial  ones. 
1 0.  Those  seised  with  combustion  experience 
a  sensation  of  strong  internal  heat.  11.  It 
is  suddenly  developed,  and  consumes  the 
body  in  a  few  hours.  12.  Those  parts  not 
reached  by  the  fire,  are  affected  by  gangrene. 
18.  A  putrid  degeneration  ensues,  which 
causes  gangrene.  14.  The  residue  of  this 
combustion  is  composed  of  greasy  cinders, 
and  an  unctuous  matter.— Professor  Jame- 
son observes,  in  substance,  upon  this  inte- 
resting question :  we  are  of  opinion  that,  in 
some  subjects,  and  chiefly  in  women,  there 
exists  a  general  condition  of  the  body, 
which,  conjoined  with  the  extreme  debility 
occasioned  by  age,  a  life  of  little  activity, 
and  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  may 
give  rise  to  a  spontaneous  combustion.  But 
we  are  far  from  considering  as  the  material 
cause  of  this  combustion,  either  alcohol,  or 
hydrogen,  or  a  superabundance  of  fat.  If 
alcohol  plays  a  prominent  part  in  this  com- 
bustion, it  is  by  contributing  to  its  pro- 
duction ;  that  is  to  say,  it  produces,  along 
with  the  other  causes  mentioned,  the  dege- 
neration of  which  we  have  spoken,  which 
gives  rise  to  new  products  of  a  highly  com- 
bustible nature,  the  reaction  of  which  de- 
termines the  combustion  of  the  body." 

SPOOL,  an  implement  used  by  weavers, 
being  a  piece  of  cane  or  reed,  or  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  wood  with  a  ridge  at  each  end. 

SPOON'BILL,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of 
the  grallic  order,  and  genus  Platatea.  It  is 
named  from  the  shape  of  its  bill,  which  is 
somewhat  like  a  spoon  or  spatula.  Its 
plumage  is  delicately  white  and  beautiful. 

SPOON'-DBIFT,  a  sea  term  for  a  show- 
ery sprinkling  of  salt  water,  swept  from  the 
surface  in  a  tempest. 

SPOON'FUL,  as  much  as  a  spoon  will 
contain.  [It  will  not  be  supposed  that  this 
word  is  inserted  here,  merely  in  order  to 
give  a  definition  which  every  child  is  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with.  Our  motive  is, 
to  protest  against  those  ridiculous  inno- 
vations in  language  which  originate  either 
in  a  misapprehension  of  the  simplest  rules 
of  grammar,  or  in  the  pride  of  half  taught 
pedantry;  but  which  the  "many"  are 
silly  enough  to  adopt  in  compliance  with 
a  prevalent  custom,  however  ill-founded. 
The  word  spoonful  (which  designates  a 
certain  quantity,  or  as  much  as  will  fill  a 
spoon),  is  a  noun,  whose  plural  is  regularly 
formed  by  adding  s;  thus  "a  spoonful, 
"two  or  more  spoonfuls;"  and  it  is  a  viola- 
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tion  of  grammar  to  write  it  otherwise.  Tet 
we  have  teatpoontful  of  this,  and  table- 
tpoontful  of  that,  in  every  page  of  nearly  all 
our  "  domestic"  guides :  nay,  even  the  apo- 
thecaries (who  surely  ought  to  know  better) 
now  almost  invariably  direct  us  to  take 
"  two  or  three  tpoontful,"  as  the  case  may 
be.  These  remarks  are  of  course  appli- 
cable to  all  words  similarly  formed;  a> 
pailtful,  hand&d,  mouthful,  hellptful! 
from  pailful,  handful,  Ac.] 

SPOBAITIC,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  for 
such  diseases  as  occur  in  particular  persons 
and  places,  in  distinction  from  epidemic, 
which  affect  persons  generally  or  in  great 
numbers.  The  term  sporadic  implies,  nei- 
ther general  nor  contagious. 

SPOTS,  in  astronomy,  dark  placet  ob- 
served on  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  The 
spots  on  the  sun  vary ;  while  those  on  the 
moon  and  planets  remain  the  same,  and  by 
their  motion  make  the  rotation  of  those 
bodies  manifest.     [See  Sen.] 

SPRING,  the  season  of  the  year  when 
increasing  solar  heat  restores  the  energy  of 
vegetation.  It  comprehends  the  months 
of  March,  April,  and  May,  in  the  middle  la- 
titudes north  of  the  equator. Spring,  in 

mechanics,  denotes  a  thin  piece  of  tempered 
steel,  or  other  elastic  substance;  which, 
being  wound  up,  serves  to  put  several  ma- 
chines in  motion  by  its  elasticity :  such  is 

the  spring  of  a  clock,  watch,  Ac Spring, 

in  natural  history,  a  fountain  of  water,  or 
issue  of  water  from  the  earth,  or  the  basin 
of  water  at  the  place  of  its  issue.  From 
epringt  proceed  rivulets,  and  rivulets  united 
form  rivers.  Bain  penetrates  the  ground, 
and  oozes  into  and  through  certain  strata, 
but,  being  obstructed  by  other  strata,  forms 
cavities  and  subterraneous  reservoirs  at  va- 
rious depths,  many  of  which,  when  full, 
force  their  way  out  of  the  ground,  and  con- 
stitute springs.— The  most  simple  manner 
of  accounting  for  springs  and  their  attend- 
ant phenomena,  is  that  of  comparing  the 
action  of  the  water  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  earth  to  that  of  a  portion  of  the  same 
water  contained  in  a  convenient  vessel,  and 
in  the  midst  of  which  a  little  heap  or  island 
of  the  same  earth  is  placed.  In  making 
such  an  experiment,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  water,  obedient  to  the  laws  of  attrac- 
tion, will  rise  through  the  pores  of  the 
earth.  In  nature  we  nave  only  farther  to 
suppose  reservoirs  into  which  this  filtrated 
water  is  collected,  and  from  which  the  sur- 
charge flows. 

SPRIT-SAIL,  in  vessels,  a  sail  attached 
to  a  yard  which  hangs  under  the  bowsprit.  A 
small  boom  or  pole  which  crosses  the  sail 
of  a  boat  diagonally  from  the  mast  to  the 
upper  sternmost  corner  is  termed  a  eprit. 

SPRUCE,  in  botany,  che  Pinut  nigra,  or 
spruce-fir.  Also,  a  fluid  extracted  from  it 
by  decoction.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  the  tpruce,  as  the  black,  the  white,  and 
the  red  spruce,  all  growing  in  North  Ame- 
rica. The  black  spruce  is  a  very  useful 
and  beautiful  tree,  often  70  or  80  feet  in 
height. 
SPRUCE-BEER,  a  cheap  and  wholesome 


liquor,  made  of  treacle  or  molasses,  and 
tinctured  with  the  essence  of  tpruce,  well 
boiled  in  water  and  fermented. 

8PURGE,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Euphorbia.— —  Spurge-laurel,  the  Daphne 
laureola,  a  shrub.— —Spurge-olive,  the  Me* 
zereon,  a  shrub  of  the  genus  Daphne. 

SQUADRON,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  division 
or  body  of  troops,  which,  among  the  an- 
cients, was  always  square ;  whence  its  name. 

A  eguadron  of  ehipt,  a  division  or  part 

of  a  fleet,  employed  on  a  particular  expe- 
dition, and  commanded  by  a  vice  or  rear- 
admiral,  or  a  commodore. 

SQUA'LUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of 
fishes  of  the  order  cartilaginei,  of  many 
species.  The  fishes  of  this  genus  are  never 
found  in  rivers  or  lakes,  but  inhabit  only 
the  sea,  and  carry  terror  and  destruction 
wherever  they  appear.  They  are  extremely 
rapacious  of  animal  substances,  and  seize 
whatever  they  find  with  the  most  violent 
avidity.    [8ee  Shabk.] 

SQUARE,  in  geometry,  a  quadrilateral 
figure,  whose  angles  are  right  angles,  and 
aides  equal.— -Square,  in  arithmetic,  the 
product  of  any  number  multiplied  by  itself; 
also  the  squares  of  lineal  measures,  as  a 
square  foot,  a  square  yard.^— Among  me- 
chanics, an  instrument  for  squaring  their 

work  or  reducing  it  into  a  square. In 

military  affairs,  a  body  of  soldiers  formed 
into  a  square.— —Square-root,  in  arithmetic, 
a  number  which,  multiplied  in  itself,  pro- 
duces the  square  number:  thus,  2  is  the 
square-root  of  4.— — Square-rigged,  is  said 
of  a  vessel  when  her  principal  sails  are  ex- 
tended by  yards  suspended  by  the  middle, 
and  not  bjr  stays,  gaffs,  booms,  and  lateen 
yards.  Thus  a  ship  and  a  brig  are  square- 
rigged  vessels. Square-tail,  a  sail  extend- 


to  a  yard  suspended  by  the  middle. 

8QUAR'ROU8,  in  botany,  surfy,  jagged, 
or  full  of  scales.  A  tquarrout  calf*  consists 
of  scales  very  widely  divaricating;  a  tquar- 
rout leaf  is  divided  into  shreds  or  jags,  raised 
above  the  plane  of  the  leaf,  and  not  parallel 
to  it. 

SQUILL,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Seilla.  It  has  a  large,  acrid,  bulbous  root, 
like  an  onion,  which  is  used  in  medicine. 

A  crustaceous  animal,  or  shell-fish,  of 

the  genus  Cancer. An  insect  so  called 

from  its  resemblance  to  a  crab,  having  a 
long  body  covered  with  a  crust,  the  head 
broad  and  squat. 

SQUIRREL,  iu  zoology,  a  small  and  very 
nimble  animal  of  the  genus  8ciurue,  order 
of  Gliret,  and  class  Mammalia.  There  are 
several  species ;  as  the  gray,  the  red,  and 
the  black  squirrel.  They  have  two  cutting 
teeth  in  each  jaw,  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet, 
and  five  on  the  hind  feet.  They  subsist  on 
nuts,  of  which  they  lay  up  a  store  for  win- 
ter, in  hollow  trees  or  in  the  earth.  They 
frequent  woody  places,  and  leap  from  branch 
to  branch,  among  the  trees,  with  wonderful 
agility. 

STACTE,  in  chemistry,  a  fatty,  resinous, 
and  very  odoriferous  kind  of  gum,  of  the 
nature  of  liquid  myrrh.  It  is  very  valuable 
when  pure;  but  it  is  said  we  have  none  but 
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what  is  adulterated,  and  what  ii  so  called  is 
liquid  storax. 

STA'DIUM,  in  antiquity,  a  race-course. 
Vitruvius  describes  it  as  an  open  space  125 
geometrical  paces  long,  terminated  at  the 
two  extremes  with  two  posts,  called  by  the 
Romans  career  and  meta.  Along  the  $ta- 
dium  was  built  a  kind  of  amphitheatre, 
where  the  spectators  were  placed  to  see  the 
feats  of  the  athlete:.  There  were  also  other 
stadia,  covered  over  with  colonnades  and 
porticos,  serving  for  the  same  exercises  in 
bad  weather. 

STAFF,  in  military  affairs,  an  establish- 
ment of  officers  in  various  departments, 
attached  to  an  army,  or  to  the  commander 
of  an  army.  The  staff  includes  officers  not 
of  the  line,  as  adjutants,  quarter- masters, 
chaplain,  surgeon,  Ac.  The  staff  is  the 
medium  of  communication  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  every  department  of  an 

army. An  ensign  of  authority ;  a  badge 

of  office;  as,  a  constable's  staff.  Also  a 
pole  erected  in  a  ship  to  hoist  and  display 
a  flag,  called  a  fax-staff. 

STAG,  the  male  of  the  deer  kind ;  an 
animal  of  great  power,  sagacity,  and  fleet- 
ness,  often  hunted  by  dogs  and  men,  when 
it  runs  from  20  to  SO  miles  before  it  is  en- 
snared and  taken. 

STAGE,  in  the  drama,  the  place  of  ac- 
tion and  representation,  included  between 
the  pit  and  the  scenes,  and  answering  to 
the  proscenium,  or  pulpit  nm,  of  the  an- 
cients. The  word  stage  also  often  implies 
the  whole  dramatic  art  in  composition  and 

performance. A  floor  or  platform  of  any 

kind  elevated  above  the  ground  or  common 
surface,  as  for  an  exhibition  to  public  view; 
as,  a  stage  for  a  mountebank ;  a  stage  erect- 
ed for  public  speakers. A  place  of  rest 

on  a  journey ;  as,  how  far  is  it  to  the  next 
Stage?  or  the  distance  between  two  places 
of  rest  on  a  road ;  as,  it  is  a  twelve-mile 
stage.    Hence  the  word  stage-coach. 

STA"GYR1TE,  an  appellation  given  to 
Aristotle  from  8tagira,  a  town  in  Mace- 
donia, the  place  of  his  birth. 

STALACTITES,  the  drippings  of  water 
impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime;  or 
siliceous  particles,  which  adhere,  drop  by 
drop,  from  the  roof  to  the  floor  of  a  cave, 
forming  pillars  and  parts  like  icicles,  above 
and  below. 

8TALACTITIC,  in  the  form  of  stalac- 
tites, or  pendent  substances  like  icicles. 

STALAGMITE,  a  deposit  of  earthy  or 
calcareous  matter,  formed  by  drops  on  the 
floors  of  caverns. 

STALK,  in  botany,  the  stem  of  an  her- 
baceous plant,  which  rises  immediately  from 
the  root,  and  supports  the  leaves,  &c. 

STALK'ING,  a  term  used  in  sporting, 
and  applied  to  a  kind  of  screen,  and  some- 
times to  a  horse,  to  hide  the  sportsman 
while  he  gets  within  shot.  Hence  the  word 
stalking-horse  is  used  for  a  pretence;  as 
"  hypocrisy  is  the  devil's  stalking-horse, 
under  an  affectation  of  simplicity  and  reli- 
gion." 

STALL,  the  seat  of  a  dignified  clergyman, 
in  a  cathedral;  also  a  partition  in  a  stable; 


and  an  open  shop  hi  a 

Stallage,  the  right   of  erecting  stalls  in 

fairs ;  or  rent  paid  for  a  stall. 

STA'MEN,  in  botany,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  -fructification  in  plants,  on 
which  Linnsus's  sexual  system  is  founded. 
[Bee  BoiATfx.] 

STAM'INA,  whatever  constitutes  the 
principal  strength  or  support  of  any  thing: 
as,  the  stamina  of  a  person's  constitution ; 
the  simple  original  parts  of  an  animal  body, 
which  existed  in  the  embryo. 

BTAMIN'EOUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  those  flowers  of  plants  which  have  no 
petals  or  flower-leaves,  but  consist  only  of 
a  number  of  stamens  and  pistils  placed  in 
a. cup. 

STAMP,  a  mark  set  upon  things  charge- 
able with  duty  to  government,  as  evidence 
that  the  duty  is  paid ;  as,  the  stamp  on  a 
newspaper,  the  stamp  on  a  bond  or  inden- 
ture, 4c.— —Any  instrument  for  making 
imjm»«ninn"  on  other  bn^irK. — —A  charac- 
ter cif  reputation,  pod  or  bad,  fixed  a\\  any 
thing ;  at*  the  Bcrtpmres  hear  the  stamp  of 
a  <liiin«  origin  ;  this  person  bent*  OD  bis 
ttn|j] nailing  nice  the  stamp  of  Trutni-ry  — — 
In  metallurgy,  a  kind  of  pestle  raised  by  a 
water  wht'e-l,  *nr  bcatinjf  Ores  10  BftWiU. 

STANDARD,  iu  Mmtner^c,  the  original 
weight,  runtsnrf,  or  coin,  commit  ted  ti>  the 
keeping  of  a  magistral?,  or  drrmsited  in 
Mint-  public  pbiCC,  to  nfrnlatc,  adjust,  nnd 
try  weight  ■  used  by  particular  per*i>os  iu 
traffic.  Thts  standards  of  weights  and 
m«-;i-,ji-f«  hi  Lnulaud,  art:  sp|ri.iiiit*-i].  by 
Mi  ,  to   be  kepi  in  the  Eiche- 

quer,  by  a  special  officer,  called  the  clerk  or 

COIupirulicr  Ol"  kittc  unu&ci.      iuc  BMiuudrd 

of  gold  coin  is  22  parts  of  fine  gold  and  2  of 
alloy,  in  the  pound  troy.  The  standard  of 
silver  is  11  ox.  2  dwts.  of  pure  silver  and 
18  dwts.  of  alloy  of  copper.  Whether  gold 
or  silver  be  above  or  below  the  standard  is 
found  by  assaying,  and  the  hydrostatical  ba- 
lance.  Standard,  in  military  affairs,  a  flag 

or  banner  borne  as  a  signal  for  the  form- 
ing of  troops  into  a  body.— Standards, 
in  horticulture,  a  term  used  to  distinguish 
such  fruit-trees  as  are  not  trained  against 
walls  or  grow  in  espaliers. In  ship- 
building, an  inverted  knee  placed  upon 
the  deck  instead  of  beneath  it  with  its  ver- 
tical branch  turned  upward  from  that  which 

lies  horizontally. -In  botany,  the  upper 

petal  or  banner  of  a  papilionaceous  corolla. 

That  which  is  established  as  a  rule  or 

model,  by  the  authority  of  respectable  opi- 
nions, or  by  general  consent.  Thus,  Addi- 
son's writings  furnish  a  good  standard  of 
pure,  chaste,  and  elegant  English  compo- 
sition. 

STANNARIES,  the  mines  and  works 
from  which  tin  is  dug  and  purified.  Those 
of  this  country  are  found  chiefly  in  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall. 

STAN'ZA.  in  poetry,  a  number  of  lines 
or  verses  connected  with  each  other ;  being 
a  portion  of  a  poem  containing  every  varia- 
tion of  measure  in  that  poem.  Stanaas  are 
said  to  have  been  first  used  in  Italian  poetry. 

STATLE,  a  settled  mart  or  emporium 
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for  the  sale  of  certain  articles.  The  king's 
staple,  as  it  was  called,  was  formerly  estab- 
lished in  certain  ports  or  towns  in  England, 
and  certain  goods  could  not  be  exported, 
without  being  first  brought  to  these  places 
to  be  rated  and  charged  with  the  duty  im- 
posed on  them.  The  principal  commodi- 
ties on  which  customs  were  levied,  were 
wool,  skins,  and  leather,  which  being  called 
"ttaple  commodities,"  the  term  in  time 
was  applied  to  the  principal  commodities 
produced  by  a  country  either  for  exporta- 
tion or  home  consumption. The  word 

ttaple  is  also  used  to  signify  the  thread  or 
pile  of  wool,  cotton,  or  flax ;  as,  cotton  is  of 
a  short,  long,  or  fine  ttaple. 

STAR,  a  general  name  for  any  one  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  that  appears  at  night, 
or  when  its  light  is  not  obscured  by  clouds 
or  lost  in  the  brighter  effulgence  of  the 
sun ;  but  more  particularly  for  what  are 
otherwise  denominated  fixed  ttart,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  planets,  comets,  satellites, 
&c.  The  principal  points  regarding  the 
fixed  stars,  into  which  astronomy  in- 
quires, are— their  distance;  magnitude; 
number ;  nature ;  and  motion.  The  mag- 
nitudes of  the  stars  appear  to  be  very  dif- 
ferent ;  but  this  variation  is  attributed  to 
that  of  their  distances.  Those  not  re- 
duced to  classes,  are  called  nebulous  stars; 
being  such  as  only  appear  faintly,  in  clus- 
ters, resembling  little  lucid  nebula,  or 
clouds.  The  number  of  the  fixed  stars  can- 
not be  reckoned.  Dr.  Herschel  was  ena- 
bled to  count  hundreds  in  the  field  of  his 
telescope,  and  the  milky  way  is  an  assem- 
blage of  an  almost  infinite  number  of  stars, 
indistinct  to  the  naked  eye ;  but  Herschel 
counted  ten  thousand  in  a  square  degree, 
the  whole  forming  a  vast  cluster  of  stars  in 
the  space,  of  which  our  sun  is  one,  and  of 
which  all  the  single  stars  visible  are  also 
parts ;  and  it  appears  that  space  is  filled 
with  similar  clusters  or  wonderful  shoals 
of  stars,  which,  to  the  unassisted  eye,  ap- 
pear as  luminous  points,  but  viewed 
through  telescopes  display  innumerable 
stars  at  such  distances  as  infinitely  outstep 
conception,  and  consequently  leave  no 
means  for  calculation.  The  ancient  astro- 
logers, for  the  sake  of  discriminating  them, 
covered  the  visible  sphere  with  imaginary 
figures,  or  constellations,  in  the  parts  and 
limbs  of  which  the  stars  were  classed,  and 
then  the  names  of  the  figures  were  given 
to  them.  The  nature  of  the  fixed  stars  is 
argued  from  several  premises.  It  is  de- 
monstrated that  they  are  larger  than  the 
earth;  that  they  are  farther  distant  from 
the  earth  than  the  most  distant  of  the  pla- 
nets; and  being  more  distant,  and  yet 
more  luminous  than  Saturn,  it  should  fol- 
low that  they  shine  with  their  own  light : 
hence  it  is  concluded,  that  the  fixed  stars 
are  tuns.  It  is  farther  supposed  that  they 
are  not  smaller  than  the  sun  of  our  own 
system,  and,  like  that,  are  the  centres 
round  which  planets  revolve ;  that  is,  that 
there  are  opaque  bodies  upon  which  their 

light  shines.     [See  Plawet.1 Star,  in 

heraldry,  a  charge  frequently  borne  on  the 


shield,  which  differs  only  from  the  mullet, 

in  not  being  pierced. Star  is   also  a 

badge  of  honour,  worn  by  the  knights  of 
the  garter,  Ac. In  pyrotechny,  a  com- 
position of  combustible  matter,  which,  ex- 
ploding high  in  the  air,  exhibits  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  real  star. 

STAR'-APPLE  (genus  Chrytophyllum), 
in  botany,  a  globular  or  olive-shaped  fleshy 
fruit,  inclosing  a  stone  of  the  same  shape. 
It  is  grown  in  the  warm  climates  of  Ame- 
rica, and  is  eaten  by  way  of  dessert. 

STARBOARD,  the  right  hand  of  a  ship 
or  boat,  when  looking  towards  the  head  or 
stem. 

STAR'-CHAMBER,  formerly,  a  court  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  at  Westminster,  so  call- 
ed from  its  roof  being  ornamented  with  gilt 
stars.  This  court  took  upon  itself  to  decide 
upon  those  cases  of  offence  with  regard  to 
which  the  law  was  silent ;  and  was  in  crimi- 
nal matters  what  the  exchequer  is  in  civil. 
It  passed  judgment  without  the  intervention 
of  a  jury.  It  differed  from  all  other  judi- 
ciary courts  in  this,  that  the  latter  were 
governed  only  by  the  common  law,  or  im- 
memorial custom,  and  acts  of  parliament ; 
whereas  the  former  often  admitted  for  law 
the  proclamations  of  the  king  in  council. 
This  court  was  abolished  by  stat.  16  Chas.  I. 

STAR'-FISH.     [See  Astbbias.] 

8TAR'-STONE,  a  kind  of  extraneous 
fossil,  consisting  of  regular  joints,  each  of 
which  is  of  a  radiated  figure ;  atteria. 

STAR'-WORT,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Atter,  and  another  of  the  genus  Iri- 
dax.  The  yellow  ttar-wort  is  of  the  genus 
Inula. 

STARCH,  the  fecula  of  flour,  a  glutinous 
substance,  made  by  steeping  wheat,  or  the 
refuse  of  wheat,  in  water ;  the  floury  viscous 
sediment  being  afterwards  cleansed,  and 
dried  in  an  oven,  or  by  the  sun.  The  com- 
ponent parts  of  starch  are  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, and  carbon.  Starch  exists  in  a  great 
number  of  vegetable  substances,  but  chiefly 
in  the  roots  and  seeds,  and  particularly  of 
those  which  are  employed  as  food. 

STATICS,  that  branch  of  mathematics 
which  twats  of  bodies  at  rest.  Dynamics 
trfifltp  uf  bodies  in  mo  f  ion.  The  science  of 
statica  ampKbftDdlh— t,  All  i] !!.■  doctrines 
of  i  he  rxcilcmpnt  and  propagation  of  pres- 
sure, e|s rough  the  parts  of  aid  id  Ijmlies,  by 
whieh  the  cnerirtjn  uf  umrhintj  are  pro- 
duced. "1.  Every  cirenmitnnce  which  in- 
fluences (lie  ttabililv  oi'  i,<m|.  i- .,',,,»;  the 
investigation  and  properties  or  t  h  ■  -  i  intreof 
gravity,  the  theory  of  the  ronsn  turn' of 
arches,  vaults:,  mid  dome*  ;  thi  itti  udes  of 
animals,  fcc.  3.  The  ■trrnglh  t>f  materials, 
and  the  principles  nfrunjitriaeiiou,  ia  every 
part  a(  a  mucin  up,  edi£eeH  or  structure  of 
any  kind.  4.  The  n-bnle  dpctrinc  of  the 
pressure  c»f  fluids,  whether  Liquid  or  aeri- 
form. 

STATIONARY,  in  astronomy,  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  appearance  of  a  planet,  when 
it  seems  to  remain  on  the  same  point  of  the 
zodiac  for  several  days.  As  the  earth,  from 
whence  we  behold  the  motions  of  the  pla- 
nets, is  out  of  the  centres  of  their  orbits, 
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the  planets  appear  to  proceed  irregularly; 
being  sometimes  seen  to  go  forwards,  that 
is  from  west  to  east ;  sometimes  to  go  back- 
wards, or  from  east  to  west,  which  u  called 
their  retrograde  motion.  Now  between 
these  two  states  there  must  be  an  interme- 
diate one  in  which  the  planet  neither  ap- 
pear* to  go  backwards  nor  forwards,  bnt  to 
standstill:  this  always  happens  when  the 
line  that  joins  the  earth's  and  planet's  cen- 
tre is  constantly  directed  to  the  same  point 
in  the  heavens. 

8TAT1S'TIC8,  a  term  of  somewhat  mo- 
dern date,  adopted  to  express  a  more  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  various  particulars  con- 
stituting the  general  and  political  strength 
and  resources  of  a  country  than  was  usually 
embraced  by  writers  on  political  arithmetic. 
The  principal  objects  of  the  science;  of  sta- 
tistic* are— the  extent  and  population  of  a 
state ;  the  occupation  of  the  different  classes 
of  its  inhabitants;  the  progress  of  agricul- 
ture, of  manufactures,  and  of  internal  and  fo- 
reign trade ;  the  income  and  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  proportion  drawn  from 
them  for  the  public  service  by  taxation; 
their  health  and  longevity;  the  condition 
of  the  poor ;  the  state  of  schools  and  other 
public  institutions  of  utility;  with  every 
other  subject,  the  knowledge  of  which  may 
be  useful  in  ascertaining  the  moral  condi- 
tion and  political  strength  of  a  country,  its 
commerce,  arts,  &c. 

STATUE,  the  figure  of  a  man  or.  other 
object,  formed  of  marble  or  stone,  &c.,  or 
carved  in  wood,  and  cast  in  plaster  or  in 
different  kinds  of  metal.  This  branch  of 
sculpture  is  termed  statuary. 

STATUTE8,  acts  of  parliament  made  by 
the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  and  which 
are  either  public  or  private.  Statutes  are 
distinguished  from  common  law.  The  latter 
owes  its  binding  force  to  the  principles  of 
justice,  to  long  use,  and  the  consent  of  a 
nation.  The  former  owe  their  binding 
force  to  a  positive  command  or  declaration 
of  the  supreme  power.  The  courts  of  West- 
minster must  take  cognisance  of  the  pub- 
lic statutes  without  their  being  specially 
pleaded,  but  not  so  of  private  statutes. 

STAU'ROLITE,  or  STAU'ROTIDE, 
(called  by  the  French  harmotone),  a  mi- 
neral crystalled  in  prisms,  either  single  or 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles.  Its 
colour  is  white  or  gray,  reddish  or  brown ; 
and  it  is  distinguished  from  the  garnet  by 
its  form  and  infusibility. 

STAVE,  in  music,  the  five  horizontal  and 
parallel  lines  on  which  the  notes  of  tunes 

are  written  or  printed. A  thin  narrow 

piece  of  timber,  of  which  casks  are  made. 

STAY,  in  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  a  large 
strong  rope  employed  to  support  the  mast, 
by  being  extended  from  its  upper  end  to 
the  stern  of  the  ship.  The  stays  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  the  fore-stay, 

main-stay,   and   misgen-stay. To  be  in 

stays,  is  to  lie  with  the  head  to  the  wind, 
and  the  sails  so  arranged  as  to  check  her 
progress.—^ To  miss  stays,  is  to  fail  in  the 

attempt  to  go  about. Stay-sail,  any  sail 

extended  on  a  stay. Stay-tackle,  a  large 


tackle  attached  to  the  main-stay  by  means  I 
of  a  pendant,  and  used  to  hoist  heavy  bo- 
dies. 

STEAM,  the  vapour  of  water;  or  the  5  , 
component  elements  of  water  and  heat,  '  *  \', 
raised  to  a  high  degree  of  elasticity  by  the  I  £  " 
.application  of  the  bitter  to  the  former.  I  >  •! 
W.-.  I  jiriM.luc4.-d  under  the  common  atmo  j  J 
spheric  pressure,  its  elasticity  is  equivalent 
to  ilit;  in-L-ssiire  of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  is 
caLJcJ  taw  g/fdm;  but  when  heated  in  aeon- 
fined  EtHtc,  ]f%  i'lfifnc  force  is  consider- 
ably ftugiitfnted,  and  it  is  then  called  high 
steam*  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  I 
tin 1 1 ■  !■■  ,uin  .1  in  convert  a  given  quantity  j 
of  wilut  into  i'cam  is  six  times  greater  i 
than  that  required  10  raise  it  from,  the 
freezing  lu  lLl  baling  point.  Fluid,  ex-  ' 
pom-d  in  be,  opt-n  vessel  to  the  action  of 
fin?,  cannot,  h-nwever  great  the  heat  applied, 
be  illume  lo  indicate  a  higher  temperature 
*!.«.  ,int  flt  tue  LulJiiig; point.     Steam  will 


g,  point, 
r  less  qi 


be  evolved  in  greater  or  less  quantities,  ac- 
co       ■   h,i  "In-  degree  of  heat  applied,  but 
the  ii'LiLj-nM-flLurr  v.  ril  continue  the  same  as 
thut  of  .__  water.    V.^en  water,  exposed  to 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  is  heated 
to  the  temperature  of  212°,  globules  of 
steam,  composed  of  heat  and  water  in  a 
state  of  combination,  are  formed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  rising  through 
the  fluid,  may  be  collected  at  its  surface. 
In  its  perfect  state  it  is  transparent,  and 
consequently  invisible,  but   when  it  has 
been  deprived  of  a  part  of  its  heat  by 
coming  in  contact  with  cold  air,  it  be- 
comes of  a  cloudy  appearance.   By  increas- 
ing the  heat,  the  tempeistuxr  of  the  water 
never  rises  above  212*,  nor  that  of  the 
steam  which  is  generated;  the  only  effect 
being  a  more  copious  production.    It  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  though    low  pressure 
steam  will  scald  most  dreadfully,  yet  high 
pressure  steam  will  not ;  and  if  a  thermo- 
meter be  placed  in  it,  we  find  the  tempera. 
ture  greatly  below  that  of  boiling  water. 
"  When  water,"  as  Dr.  Thomson  remarks, 
in  accounting  for  this  phenomenon,  •*  issues 
from  the  spout  of  a  boiling  tea-kettle,  it  is 
at  first  invisible,  and  it  is  not  till  it  has 
advanced  some  distance  in  the  air,  that  it 
begins  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  visible 
cloud.    But  condensed  steam  is  visible  the 
moment  it  issues  from  the  pipe.    The  high 
pressure  steam,  supposing  the  elasticity 
double,  occupies  only  half  the  space  of  low 
pressure  steam.     The  moment  it  comes 
into  the  atmosphere  its  volume  is  doubled. 
This  occasions  a  prodigious  increase  in  the 
capacity  for  heat,  and  at  the  same  time 
mixes  it  .with  the  cold  atmospheric  air. 
These  two  circumstances  sink  its  tempera- 
ture so  low  that  it  is  no  longer  capable  of 
scalding."— A  cubic  inch  of  water,  when 
converted  into  steam  at  a  temperature  of 
212**,  will  occupy  the  space  of  a  cubic  foot, 
or  rather  more  than  1700  cubic  inches,  this 
steam  having  an  elastic  force  of  one  atmo- 
sphere, or  being  capable  of  exciting  a  pres- 
sure of  lSlbs.  upon  the  square  inch.   If  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  be  diminished 
or  taken  away,  the  steam  formed  from  the 
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same  quantity  of  water  will  occupy  a  much 
greater  space  than  one  cubic  foot,  but  its 
pressure  will  be  diminished  in  a  proportion- 
ate degree.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
water  is  made  to  boil  under  a  greater  pres- 
sure than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the  steam 
formed  will  occupy  a  less  space  than  one 
cubic  foot,  but  will  be  possessed  of  apro- 
portionately  greater  elastic  force.  Thus, 
suppose  the  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the 
boiling  water  to  be  two  atmospheres,  or 
30lbs.  upon  the  square  inch,  then  will  the 
steam  formed  have  a  pressure  of  two  atmo- 
spheres, bat  it  will  only  occupy  half  a  cubic 
mot.  If  it  be  allowed  more  space,  it  will 
expand  and  fill  that  space,  but  as  it  expands 
its  pressure  will  be  lessened.  On  the  ap- 
plication of  cold,  steam  instantly  returns  to 
the  state  of  water,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  con- 
dents,  and  thus  forms  a  sudden  vacuum. 
Upon  this  property,  and  upon  its  expansi- 
bility, depends  its  efficacy  as  a  propeller  of 
machinery ;  and  it  becomes  a  mechanical 
agent,  at  once  the  most  powerful  that  can 
be  conceived  as  well  aa  the  most  manage- 
able, as  is  seen  in  the  vast  and  multiplied 
uses  of  that  wonder-working  engine,  which, 
in  a  subsequent  article,  we  have  attempted 
to  describe. 

STEAM-ENGINE.  The  properties  and 
effects  of  steam  having  been  detailed  above} 
our  present  object  is  to  give  a  description 
of  the  steam-engine,  with  such  an  account 
of  its  rise,  progress,  and  present  state,  as 
can  be  gleaned  from  the  most  authentic 
documents.  Wonderful  as  are  the  powers 
of  this  mechanical  contrivance ;  numerous 
as  are  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied ;  and 
astounding  as  its  influence  must  be  on  the 
state  of  society,  whether  considered  as  the 
great  promoter  of  the  peaceful  arts,  or  in 
its  probable  destructive  agrnev  as  «  mighty 
implement  of  war,  the  a  rf-rtm -engine  in 
itself,  as  a  piece  of  mechanism.,  without  re- 
gard to  its  various  applications,  and  Ailnpta- 
tions,  is  simple  anil  iindJipblii.  It  ish  in 
fact,  only  a  pump,  ia  whielt,  ike  fluid  is 
made  to  impel  the  pistnn  f  inn  tend  of  being 
impelled  by  it,  that  is  to  hav,  in  v,  l,i,'h  the 
fluid  acts  as  the  power,  instead  at  faring  the 
resistance.  It  Tntf  In  elr-i-cribed  aimplyas 
a  strong  barrel  or  cylinder,  with  a  cbtely- 
filled  piston  in  it,  which  is  driven  up  and 
down  by  steam,  admitted  alternately  above 
and  below  from  a  suitable  boiler;  while  the 
end  of  the  piston-rod,  at  which  the  whole 
force  may  be  considered  as  concentrated,  is 
connected  in  any  convenient  way  with  the 
work  that  is  to  be  performed.  The  power 
of  the  engine  is  of  course  proportioned  to 
the  size  or  area  of  the  piston,  on  which  the 
steam  acts  with  a  force,  according  to  the 
density  of  from  15  to  100  or  more  pounds  to 
each  square  inch.  In  some  of  the  Cornish 
mines,  there  are  cylinders  and  pistons  of 
more  than  90  inches  in  diameter,  on  which 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  equals  the  efforts 
of  600  horses.— The  first  idea  of  the  steam- 
engine  is  found  in  the  writings  of  that  ce- 
lebrated projector,  the  marquis  of  Worces- 
ter, who,  in  the  year  1663,  published  a  small 
tract,  entitled  "A  Century  of  Inventions," 


consisting  of  short  heads,  or  notices  of 
schemes,  many  of  them  obviously  impracti- 
cable, which  at  various  times  had  suggested 
themselves  to  his  very  fertile  and  warm  ima- 
gination. No  contemporary  record  exists 
to  illustrate  or  verify  his  description  of  the 
contrivance  which  we  presume  to  call  a 
steam-engine,  or  to  inform  us  where,  and  in 
what  manner,  it  was  carried  into  effect; 
though  it  is  evident,  from  his  account,  that 
he  had  actually  constructed  and  worked  a 
machine  that  raised  water  by  steam.  His 
description  of  the  method  is  short  and  ob- 
scure, Out  inclines  us  to  think  the  force  of 
his  engine  was  derived  solely  from  the  elas- 
ticity of  steam;  and  that  the  condensation 
of  steam  by  cold  was  no  part  of  bis  con- 
trivance. This  last,  we  believe,  was  the  in- 
vention of  captain  Savary,  who,  in  1696, 
published  an  account  of  his  machine,  in  a 
small  tract  entitled  "The  Miner's  Friend/* 
having  erected  several  engines  previous  to 
that  period.  In  these  engines  the  alternate 
condensation  and  pressure  of  the  steam 
took  place  on  the  same  vessel  into  whieh  the 
water  was  first  raised,  from  a  lower  reservoir, 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  then 
expelled  into  a  higher  one  by  the  elastic 
force  of  strong  steam.  Steam,  it  must  be 
observed,  was  thus  employed  merely  to  pro- 
duce a  vacuum,  and  to  supply  the  strength 
that  was  applied,  for  a  like  effect,  to  the 
sucker  or  piston  of  an  ordinary  pump ;  and 
it  was  a  great  step  to  have  discovered  a  me- 
thod of  bringing  the  air  to  act  in  this  man- 
ner by  the  application  of  heat  to  water, 
without  the  assistance  of  mechanical  force. 
The  next  essential  improvement  was  made 
by  Newcomen,  for  which  he  obtained  a  pa- 
tent in  1705.  It  consisted  in  separating 
the  parts  of  the  engine  in  which  the  steam 
was  to  act  from  those  in  whieh  the  water  was 
to  be  raised ;  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
being  employed  only  for  the  purpose  of 

Spelling  nnd  the  *team  for  thnt  of  first 
Updating  the  air,  and  then  fnrifiinff  a  va- 
cuum by  cuEidcriftfttiuii.  Newcomctj  was 
thy*  enabled  to  dispense  with  I  he  Die  of 
steam  nf  prcat  and  dangerous  EtaiUojty,  to 
WO  til  Willi  ftUHfernii!  heat*,  ulid  to  remove 
at  least  some  pert  of  the  causes  of  watcliful 
and  ineffectual  CCmileUSritiLin.  To  hem  we 
are  indebted  fur  the  inti'odue  lion  of  the 
steam  oliudtr  flud  p&ta*,  and  for  their 
connection  with  the  pump  oj  meanl  of  the 
main  levtr<  with  ffcs  rods  and  chain*:  to 
which  we  might  add  several  Buhurdinate 
enntriTHnccs^  which  do  prrcjit  credit  la  his 
hi  pen  li;  i  j-.  Si  il  [,  however,  the  machine  re- 
paired the  constant  attendance  uf  a  man 
to  open  and  khut  the  encka  at  the  proper 
intcTi-aUj  for  the  alternate  admission  of 
BLcAtn  and  cold  water;  and  although  tradi- 
tional report  attribute*  the,  invention  of  the 
mechanism  hy  which  thjj  ctigiQi*  was  ruride 
to  perform  rhjsfmrk  itself,  to  the  inirrmiity 
of  an  idle  bny^  it  it  well-krtown  that  the 
coin rivrtij tie  Was  tint  perfected  hjr  Mr.  Ketiry 
Beijditun..  in  ]JI7.  wlm  al&n  iiup  pored  the 
COtv*!  riiutian  of  M'vertjJ  or,hcf  paTta  of  the 
engine,  from  ihis  tjme/io  the  ycaf  ir64, 
there  teems  to  have  been  no  material  im- 
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provement  in  the  structure  of  the  engine, 
which  still  continued  to  be  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Newcomeu's,  or  the  atmo- 
spheric engine.  The  boilers,  however,  had 
been  removed  from  under  the  cylinder  in 
some  of  the  larger  engines,  and  the  cylinder 
had  been  fixed  down  to  a  solid  basis.  Still 
the  steam  was  condensed  in  the  cylinder ; 
the  hot  water  was  expelled  by  the  steam, 
the  piston  was  pressed  down  by  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  kept  tight  by  being 
covered  with  water.  It  was  moreover  con- 
sidered as  necessary  that  the  injection  cis- 
tern should  be  placed  on  4iigh,  in  order  that 
the  water  might  enter  witkigreat  force.  It 
had  been  found  by  experience  that  the  en- 
gine could  not  be  loaded,  with  advantage, 
with  more  than  seven  pounds  on  each  square 
inch  of  the  piston,  ana  the  inferiority  of  that 
power  to  the  known  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, was,  without  due  consideration,  im- 
puted wholly  to  friction.  The  bulk  of  water, 
when  converted  into  steam,  was  very  erro- 
neously computed';  the  quantity  of  fuel  ne- 
cessary to  evaporate  a  given  quantity  of 
water  was  not  even  guessed  at :  whether 
the  heat  of  steam  is  accurately  measured 
by  its  temperament  was  unknown ;  and  no 
good  experiment  had  been  made  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  ejection  water  neces- 
sary for  a  cylinder  of  given  dimensions.  In 
a  word,  no  man  of  science  in  this  country 
had  considered  the  subject  since  Desagu- 
liers ;  and  bis  writings,  in  many  respects, 
tended  more  to  mislead  than  instruct.  8uch 
was  the  state  of  matters,  when,  fortunately 
for  science  and  the  arts,  Mr.  James  Watt, 
then  a  mathematical  instrument-maker  at 
Glasgow,  undertook  the  repair  of  a  model 
of  a  steam-engine  belonging  to  the  univer- 
sity. In  the  course  of  his  trials  with  it  he 
found  the  quantity  of  fuel  and  injection 
water  it  required  much  greater  in  propor- 
tion than  they  were  said  to  be  in  large  en- 
gines; and  it  soon  occurred  to  him  that 
this  must  be  owing  to  the  cylinder  of  this 
small  model  exposing  a  greater  surface  in 

Eroportion  to  its  contents,  than  larger  cy- 
nders  did.  This  he  endeavoured  to  remedy 
by  making  his  cylinders  and  pistons  of  sub- 
stances which  conducted  heat  slowly.  He 
employed  wood  prepared  on  purpose,  and 
resorted  to  other  expedients  without  pro- 
ducing the  desired  effect  in  any  remarkable 
degree.  He  found  also,  that  all  attempts  to 
produce  a  greater  degree  of  exhaustion,  or 
a  more  perfect  vacuum,  occasioned  a  dis- 
proportionate expenditure  of  steam.  In 
reflecting  upon  the  causes  of  these  pheno- 
mena, the  recent  discovery,  that  water 
boiled  in  an  exhausted  receiver  at  low 
degrees  of  heat  (certainly  not  exceeding 
100*  of  Fahrenheit,  but  probably,  when 
the  vacuum  was  perfect,  much  lower),  oc- 
curred to  him,  and  he  immediately  con- 
cluded that,  to  obtain  any  considerable 
degree  of  exhaustion,  the  cylinder  and  its 
contents  must  be  cooled  down  to  100°  at 
least;  in  which  case,  the  reproduction  of 
steam  in  the  same  cylinder  must  be  accom- 
panied with  a  great  expense  of  heat,  and 
consequently  of  fuel.    He  next  endeavoured 


to  ascertain  the  temperature  at  which  water 
boils  when  placed  under  various  pressures ; 
and  not  having  any  apparatus  at  hand  by 
which  he  could  make  his  experiments 


than  that  of  the  atmosphere, 
he  began  by  trying  the  temperature  of  water 
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boiling  uuder  great  pressure* ;  and  by  lay- 
ing down  a  curve,  of  which  the  abeein* 
represented  the  temperatures,  and  the 
ordinate*  the  pressures,  he  found  the  law 
by  which  the  two  are  connected,  whether 
the  pressure  be  increased  or  diminished. 
Observing,  also,  that  there  was  a  great 
error  in  Desagulier*s  calculation  of  the 
bulk  of  water  when  converted  into  steam, 
and  that  the  experiment  on  which  he 
founded  his  conclusion  waa  in  itself  falla- 
cious, he  thought  it  essential  to  deter- 
mine this  point  with  more  accuracy.  By 
a  very  simple  experiment  with  a  Florence 
flask,  which  our  limits  will  not  allow  us 
to  detail,  be  ascertained  that  water,  when 
converted  into  steam  under  the  ordinary 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  occupies  about 
eighteen  hundred  times  its  original  space. 
These  points  being  determined,  he  con- 
structed a  boiler  in  such  a  manner,  aa  to 
show  by  inspection,  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy, the  quantity  of  water  evaporated  in 
any  given  tune;  and  he  also  ascertained,  by 
experiment,  the  quantity  of  coals  necessary 
to  evaporate  a  given  quantity  of  water.  He 
now  applied  his  boiler  to  the  working  model 
before  mentioned;  when  it  appeared,  that 
the  quantity  of  steam  expended  at  every 
stroke  exceeded  many  times  what  was  suf- 
ficient to  fill  the  cylinder;  and  deducing 
from  thence  the  quantity  of  water  required 
to  form  as  much  steam  as  would  supply 
each  stroke  of  the  engine,  he  proceeded  to 
examine  how  much  cold  water  was  used  for 
injection,  and  what  heat  it  gained ;  which, 


to  his  very  great  surprise,  he  found  to  be 

many  times  the  number  of  t 

could  have  been  communicated  to  it  by  a 


which 


quantity  of  boiling  water  equal  to  that  of 
which  the  steam  was  composed.  Suspect- 
ing, however,  that  there  might  be  some  fal- 
lacy in  these  deductions,  he  made  a  direct 
experiment  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  heat 
communicated  by  steam  to  water ;  when  it 

cle" ' -— rd.  thnt  ntt<-  — »Tt  nf  wv*rr.  in 

the  form  of  menu*.  At  212*',  had  muiuiiii- 
catrd  about  l-n*"  of  heat  to  ui  parti  of 
water.  The  fact.  tfou»  cap  Armed,  «-■«  so 
contrary  Co  all  In*  prtvioni  cfthftrp  ticus, 
thai  lit-  tit  rim  taw  m>  ™e*m  of  muUiriing 
it.  Dr.  HJjick  indeed  had,  some  time  be- 
fore. nmi!<?  hii  ditCQVOTT  of  latent  heat ;  hat 
Mr.  Watt's  mind  being:  oilier* i*fl  engaged, 
he  hud  nor  attended,  sDjucieni  Ly  to  it  to 
make  himself  much  scrjluilnied  *rtfb  the 
docLribc:  hut  upfin  cflm-tnunicajtimr  his  ob- 
servatioitt  to  the  Dr.,  h*  rrrcited  from  hiss 
a  full  rtplJUtatiOG  of  hi*  theory :  and  this 
induced  him  to  make  further  eipertDaetits, 
by  whifll  hr  ascrrtaiucd  the  Latent  hist 
of  i [can i  tu  Ue  i»1hj«  t»Lh.w.  The  canaci  of 
the  defects  nt  Ms*«joums>  engine*  were 
no.  r'vnli  u  r.  U  flpnr&red  that  the  at  ram 
could  not,  be  cou«L;u«u%l  •*>  as  to  form  an 
approximation  to  a  vacuum,  unless  the  ey- 
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Under,  and  the  water  it  contained,  were 
cooled  down  to  lest  than  100° ;  and  that,  at 
greater  degrees  of  heat,  the  water  in  the 
cylinder  most  produce  steam,  which  would 
in  part  resist  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 

J  here.  On  the  other  hand,  when  greater 
egrees  of  exhaustion  were  attempted,  the 
quantities  of  ejection  water  required  to  be 
increased  in  a  very  great  ratio;  and  this 
was  followed  by  a  proportionate  destruction 
of  steam  on  refilling  the  cylinder.  Mr. 
Watt  now  perceived,  that  to  make  an  en* 
gine  in  which  the  destruction  of  steam 
should  be  the  least  possible,  and  the  vacuum 
the  most  perfect,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
cylinder  should  condense  no  steam  on  fill- 
ing it;  and  that,  when  condensed,  the 
water,  forming  the  steam,  should  be  cooled 
down  to  100°,  or  lower.  In  reflecting  on 
this  desideratum,  he  was  not  long  in  find- 
ing that  the  cylinder  must  be  preserved 
always  as  hot  as  the  steam  that  enters  it ; 
and  that,  by  opening  a  communication  be- 
tween this  hot  cylinder  when  filled  with 
steam,  and  another  ▼easel  exhausted  of  air, 
the  steam,  being  an  elastic  fluid,  would 
rush  into  it,  until  an  equilibrium  was  esta- 
blished between  the  two  vessels;  and  that 
if  cold  water,  in  sufficient  quantity,  were 
ejected  into  the  second  vessel,  the  steam  it 
contained  would  be  reduced  to  water,  and 
no  more  steam  would  enter  until  the  whole 
was  condensed.  But  a  difficulty  arose— 
how  was  this  condensed  steam  and  water 
to  be  got  out  of  the  second  vessel  without 
letting  in  the  air  ?  Two  methods  present- 
ed themselves.  One  was,  to  join  to  this 
second  vessel  (which  he  called  the  «m- 
dnw)  a  pipe,  which  should  extend  down- 
wards more  than  84  feet  perpendicular,  so 
that  the  column  of  water  contained  in  it, 
exceeding  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere, 
would  run  out  by  its  own  gravity,  ana  leave 
the  condenser  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  the  air,  which  might  enter 
with  the  steam  and  injection  water,  should 
tend  to  render  the  exhaustion  less  perfect : 
this  air  he  proposed  to  extract  by  means  of 
a  pump.  The  second  method  which  oc- 
curred, was  to  extract  both  air  and  water  by 
means  of  a  pump  or  pumps;  which  would 
possess  the  advantage  over  the  other,  of 
being  applicable  in  all  situations.  This 
latter  contrivance  was  therefore  preferred ; 
and  is  known  by  the  common  name  of  the 
air-pump.  There  still  remained  some  de- 
fects in  Newcomen's  cylinder.  The  piston 
in  that  engine  was  kept  tight  by  water; 
much  of  which  passing  by  the  sides,  injured 
the  vacuum  below  by  its  evaporation;  and 
this  water,  as  well  as  the  atmosphere  which 
came  into  contact  with  the  upper  part  of 
the  piston  and  sides  of  the  cylinder  at  every 


stroke,  tended  materially  to  cool  that  vessel. 
Mr.  Watt  removed  these  defects,  by  apply- 

luta 
it. 


ing  oils,  wax,  and  fat  of  animals  to  lut 
cate  his  piston  and  keep  it  tight;  he  pu 
cover  on 'his  cylinder  (with  a  hole  in  _., 
made  air  and  steam-tight,  for  the  piston- 
rod  to  pass  through),  and  employed  the 
elastic  force  of  steam  to  press  upon  the 
piston;   he  also  surrounded  the  cylinder 


with  a  case  containing  steam,  or  a  case  of 
wood,  or  of  other  non-conducting  sub- 
stance, which  should  keep  it  always  of  an 
equable  temperature.  In  1766,  Mr.  Watt 
executed  a  working  model,  the  effect  of 
which  he  found  fully  to  answer  his  expect- 
ations; and  the  improvement  of  Newco- 
men's engine,  so  far  as  the  saving  of  steam 
and  fuel  was  concerned,  was  now  complete. 
In  short,  the  principle  of  keeping  the  ves- 
sel in  which  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  is 
exerted  always  hot,  and  that  in  which  the 
condensation  is  performed  always  cold,  is 
in  itself  perfect.  For  the  steam  never  com- 
ing in  contact  with  any  substance  colder 
than  itself  until  it  has  done  its  office,  no 

Krt  is  condensed  until  the  whole  effect  has 
en  obtained  in  the  cylinder ;  and  when  it 
has  acted  there,  it  is  so  condensed  in  the 
separate  vessel  that  no  resistance  remains: 
accordingly,  the  barometer  proves  a  va- 
cuum, nearly  as  perfect  as  by  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  air-pump.  But  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  perseverance  and  skill  of  this  great 
mechanical  philosopher  were  not  satisfied 
while  anything  remained  to  be  accomplish- 
ed. He  saw  the  immense  importance  of 
the  instrument  which,  it  may  be  said,  his 
genius  had  created,  and  he  resolved  on  still 
devoting  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  and 
body  to  render  it  absolutely  perfect.  In 
1783  he  invented  that  beautiful  motion,  the 
aun  and  planet  wheel,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  crank;  and  took  out  letters  patent  for 
his  expansive  engine.  In  1784  he  obtained 
a  patent  for  the  parallel  motion,  together 
with  other  contrivances;  and  in  the  year 
following  he  produced  his  smoke-consuming 
furnace,  the  governor,  steam-gauge,  con- 
denser-gauge, and  indicator.  Many  modi- 
fications of  the  steam-engine  were  attempt- 
ed by  others  without  much  success:  but 
the  next  invention  of  any  consequence  was 
by  Mr.  Cartwright,  who  introduced  the 
metallic  pitton  in  his  engine,  an  improve- 
ment of  undoubted  value,  and  which  has 
since  been  farther  improved  upon  by  Mr. 
John  Barton,  whose  metallic   expanding 

B'ttons  are  now  very  generallv  used.  Mr. 
urray,  of  Leeds,  and  Mr.  Murdoch,  the 
inventor  of  gas-lighting,  about  the  year 
1800,  made  several  important  improvements 
in  constructing  the  cylinders  and  working 
the  valves.  Mr.  Bramah  also,  about  the 
same  period,  contrived  the  four-way  cock, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  valves,  the  cock 
turning  always  in  one  direction.  Shortly 
after  this,  the  principle  of  high  pressure 
was  applied  with  success  by  Messrs.  Trevi- 
thick  and  Vivian,  in  their  simple  high  pres- 
sure engine;  the  great  aim  bong  to  form  a 
simple  and  portable  engine,  where  water 
was  scarce,  and  where  economy  of  fuel  was 
an  object  of  less  moment.    These  engines 


were  intended  chiefly  to  propel  carriages  on 
railways.  Many  other  able  engineers  and 
mechanics  have  contributed,  in  some  way 
or  other,  to  bring  this  great  invention  to 
its  present  degree  of  perfection;  but  it  is 
our  more  immediate  business  to  give  a 
description  of  the  main  features  of  the 
steam-engine  as  it  now  exists.— As  the 
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most  fatal  accidents  have  occasionally  re- 
sulted either  from  imperfections  in  tk» 
boiler,  or  from  the  neglect  or  mismanage- 
ment of  the  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to 
attend  to  it,  a  few  words  on  this  funda- 
mental part  of  the  steam-engine  are  indis- 
pensable. If  more  steam  be  generated,  at 
a  given  rate  of  speed,  than  is  requisite  for 
that  speed,  the  boiler  being  overcharged 
will  burst  i  unless  some  provision  be  made 
to  guard  against  such  a  consequence.  Ac- 
cordingly several  appendages,  by  way  of 
precaution,  are  attached  to  it.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  tqfety-valve,  which  allows  the 
escape  of  any  superfluity  of  vapour.  There 
is  also  the  jtelf-aetinp  damper,  which  is  so 
adjusted  to  the  engine,  that  it  will  either 
descend  and  check  the  heat  of  the  furnace, 
or  rise  and  thereby  increase  the  draught; 
and  the  self-acting  /Mcnsfr-ntnr,  the  use  of 
which  is  also  to  regulate  the  heat  in  tine 
boiler,  and  to  prevent  the  metal  being  burnt 
and  destroyed  by  the  immoderate  action  of 
the  fire.  Baugt-ctok*  are  also  provided,  by 
the  means  of  which  the  engineer  has  it 
always  in  his  power  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  his  boiler,  and  whether  or  not  the  self- 
acting  damper  is  properly  performing  in 
duty.  To  these  may  be  added,  the  introduc- 
tion of  cylindrical  boilers  and  serpentine 
tubes,  by  whieh  increased  safety,  consider- 
able space,  a  great  saving  of  fuel,  and  an 
accession  of  power  have  been  obtained. 
From  what  has  before  been  said,  it  will 
appear  that  in  high  pressure  engines  the 
steam  is  not  condensed ;  but  after  having 
acted  on  the  piston,  is  allowed  to  blow  off 
into  the  air;  whereas,  in  low  pressure  en* 
gines  it  passes  into  a  separate  vessel,  where 
it  is  condensed ;  on  which  account,  and  for 
other  reasons,  low  pressure  engines  do  not 
suit  a  rail-road.     High  pressure  engines 


creasing  the  fire :  but  the  risk  of  explosion 
is  thereby  very  considerably  increased— To 
describe  the  various  applications  of  steam 
power  would  far  exceed  our  limits:  but,  if 
we  except  its  adaptation  to  the  motion  of 
carriages,  perhaps  few  of  its  effects  are 
more  astounding  than  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron.  Thus  there  are  factories  where  this 
resistless  power  is  seen,  with  its  mechanic 
claws,  seising  masses  of  iron,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  delivering  them  out  again  pressed 
into  thin  sheets,  or  cut  into  bars  and  rib- 
bons, as  if  the  iron  had  become  soft,  like 
clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  Well,  in- 
deed, may  it  be  said,  that  "the  steam- 
engine  has  infinitely  increased  the  mass  of 
human  comforts,  and  rendered  cheap  and* 
accessible  all  over  the  world  the  materials 
of  wealth  and  prosperity.  It  has  armed- 
the  feeble  hand  of  man,  in  short,  with  a 
power  to  which  no  limits  can  be  assigned ; 
completed  the  dominion  of  mind  over  the 
most  refractory  qualities  of  matter;  and 
laid  a  sure  foundation  for  all  those  future 
miracles  of  mechanical  power  which  are  to 
add  to  and  reward  the  labours  of  after 
generations.  Already  it  has  become  a  thing 


alike  stupendous  for  its  force  and  its  flexi- 
bility. The  trunk  of  an  elephant  that  can 
pick  up  a  pin,  or  rend  an  oak*  is  nothing  to 
it.  It  can  engrave  a  seal,  and  crush  masses 
of  obdurate  materials  like  wax  before  it: 
draw  out,  without  breaking,  a  thread  as  fine 
as  gossamer,  and  lift  a  ship  of  war  like  a 
bauble  in  the  air.  It  can  embroider  muslin 
and  forge  anchors;  eut  steel  into  ribbons; 
and  impel  loaded  vessels  against  the  fury 
of  the  winds  and  the  waves.'7  This,  and  far 
mere  than  this,  is  strictly  true;  and  to 
what  is  it  all  owing  but  to  the  genius  and 
perseverance  of  James  Watt !  Surely,  then, 
we  cannot  more  appropriately  conclude  this 
article,  than  by  quoting  a  portion  of  the 
speech  which  M.  Arago,  the  secretary  to 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  France, 
addressed  to  the  members  of  that  institu- 
tion, in  admiration  of  our  illiutrimu  country- 
man :  "  Gentlemen,'1  said  he,  "  this  creator 
of  six  or  eight  millions  of  workmen  of 
workmen  indefatigable  and  industrious, 
among  whom  the  arm  of  authority  is  never 
called  upon  to  interpose  for  tbe  suppression 
of  revoltt  this  man,  who,  by  bis  -brilhant 
inventions,  conferred  upon  England  tbe 
means  of  sustaining  itself  during  a  political 
convulsion,  where  its  very  existence,  as  a 
nation,  was  endangered:  this  modern-  A*> 
chimedes,  this  benefactor  of  the  whole  an- 
man  race,  whose  memory,  future  generations 
wilL eternally  bless— what  was  done  to  hrap 
honour  upon  this  man  ?  The  peerage  is  in 
England  the. first  of  dignities,  ihe  highest 
of  national  rewards.  You  will  naturally 
suppose  that  <  Mr.  Watt  was  at  least  ele- 
vated to  the  highest  rank  in  the  peerage  I 
Sneh  a  thing  was  never  even  thought  otV? 
"Futurity  will  behold  Watt  appear  before 
the  grand  jury-  of  the  mhabttants  of  the  tsro 
hemispheres,— they  will  see  him  penetrat- 
ing, with  the  aid  of  Ins  mighty  w*******^ 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  the  short 
period  of  a  few  weeks,  to  the  depths  where, 
before  his  rime,  it  would  hsve  required  a 
century  of  painful  labour  to  arrive  and 
there  opening  up  spacious  galleries  and 
mines,  clearing  them  in  a  few  minute*  of 
the  immense  volumes  of  water  ths*  encum- 
ber tbem,  and  snatching  from  virgin 
the  boundless  mineral  wealth-  dep< 
there  by -bountiful  nature.  Uniting  deli- 
cacy with  power,  he  will  be  seen  twisting; 
with  equal  success  the  immense  folds  of 
the  gigantic  cable,  by  which  the  ship  of  the 
line  embraces  in  safety  her  anchor  in  the 
midst  of  the  tumultuous  tossmgwave* ;  and 
the  microscopic  filaments  of  the  delicate 
muslins  and  the  aerial  lace,  which  float  on. 
the  sephyrs  of  fashion.  A  few  oscillations 
of  the  same  machine  will  bring  into  culture 
extensive  swamps;  and  fertile  countries 
will  be  rescued  from  the  periodic  and  dead- 
ly miasmata  nosed  up  by  tbe  burning  heats 
of  a  summer  sun.  Population,  well  fed, 
well  clothed,  well  warmed,  increasing  with 
rapidity,  is  fast  covering  with  elegant  man- 
sions the  surface  of  countries,  formerly  the 
deserts  of  the  world,  and  which  eternal  bar. 
rennees  appeared  to  condemn  to  the  do- 
minion of  beasts  of  prey.    In  a  few  years, 
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what  are  now  but  hamlets,  will  become  im- 
portant cities  :  in  a  few  years,  towns  such 
as  Birmingham— where  already  one  reckons 
three  hundred  streets— will  take  rank  as 
tbe  largest,  most  beautiful,  and  wealthiest 
cities  of  a  powerful  kingdom.  Transferred 
to  our  ships,  the  steam-engine  will  replace 
an  hundred-fold  the  power  of  triple  and 
3 — i-  , — .1 — «  Trr.-wr.T-,  *rnm  whom  out 

the  acremt  puiahirnenia  nf  the  jnoat  atro- 
cious crinsiunla.  The  steam-engine,  in  eon- 
elusion,  drawing  ib  in  train  thouimnda  of 
tra»rlh-r*,  will  traverse  tbe  railway  with  far 

Erttpr  velocity  lhail  I  lie  best  da&O-Jetfse 
ided  only  flfith  hi*  j>ip*njf  jocteeT  I" 
KTK.UI  NAVIGATION.  One  of  the 
great  i:at  triumphs!,  of  art,  and  pr-rhap*  in  its 
future  Ctfti " l^l| ucu ne«  the  most  iiop^riiint 
invention  of  finy  agr,  in  the  appUcatiQU  of 
snrnii  1 1  j  tll«T  jiurnflSEB  at  iiavir;.-Uion,  It  is 
common  to  ascribe  ihia  to  Robert  Fulton, 
an  American,  engineer  ^  bo.t  although  like 
Watt,  he  perfected  thnt  which  wu  before 
Bcan-ely  applied  tu  any  useful  purpose,  we 
are  be "  uid  to  trace  jt»  origin  to  an  curlier 
dale,  aud,  in  so  doing,  itc  shall  show  the 
real  claims  of  Fulton.  So  long  ago  as  De- 
cember, 1736,  a  patent  foe  a  steam -boat  was 
taken  out  by  Jonathan  Hall;  and  a  de- 
scription, with  a  drawing,  published  in  a 
pamphlet,  in  1737,  under  tbe  title  of  "A 
description  and  draught  of  a  new  invented 
machine  for  carrying  vessels  or  ships  out  of 
or  into  harbour,  port,  or  river,  against  wind 
or  tide,  or  in  a  calm."  It  would,  however, 
appear  that,  from  want  of  cncouiwawwnt, 
tl.  ■-    ..  ■.,    i ?   .,.*- 

Sinn-U'd,  About  twenty  ytiar*  after  tbjp, 
two  American*,  named  John  Ihuuviy  and 
John  Fitch,  claimed  the  honour  of  invent- 
ing ■leaiu-bnati,  aa  also  did  Thomna  1'nine, 
bat  nun  a  of  tbair  ubmi  were  ever  brought 
into  practice.  According  To  the  following 
Terhiiin^  which  ha*  been  given  with  evident 
nruiit'4  of  j  Lb  jreuuinc  ncaa,  the  oral  steam* 
boat  pwt  kuowti  to  *uce.eed  ww  the  inven- 
tion of  two  Seotel;mi.si,  Mr.  M:ller  ni  Dal- 
swininn,  and  the  tutor  of  hi*  family,  Mr. 
j,aim'S  Taj  lor,  the  former  facing  the  first 
to  "iiiriri-Ht  tbe  rmpllcaltoo  of  paddle-w heels 
in  the  ofope.iEibg  pf  v««lt,  ami  tin-  latter 
to  suggest  (he  njiiilfiyiutnt  [if  steam  as 
the  immng  power  of  these  wheels,  So  far 
bark  an  the  year  lifcteij.  they  »nMmrn:i|  a 


bunt  cm  thia  prini:iuk-,  the  r-nicliio-  of  wl    . ._ 
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engineer  in  Edinburgh.  Kupcritnentn  were 
made  with  thia  boat  on  tbe  lake  of  DaU 
swin ton,  Dumfriesshire,,  which  proved  high- 
ly aa  r  Ufeetirry,  s  he  *  cmeIi  lem  z  driven  ru  t  he 
rate  of  rive  mile*  an  hour*  The  tame  gen- 
tlcniitii,  in  tbe  following-  year,  cunitrueted, 
at  riit-i'iirron  foundry,  a  Larger  «fet*el,  which 
we*  tried  ou  tbe  Forth  and  Llyde  canal  in 
Novmher  and  December,  17H0,  and  went 
ai  ni':  nU  of  tcvrn  milcB  an  hour,  Moon 
after  ill,*.,  a  njiaunderstandinK  arose  he- 
tweeu  Mesar*.  Miller  and  Tiiythr,  and  the 
pnwcniiiou  of  the  inveulioo  was  by  them 
for  acme  time  neglected-  Mr,  Symington, 
the  engiitee/,  meanwhile  did  not  aha&dun 


the  project.  Having  commenced  business 
at  Falkirk,  he,  in  1801,  built  another  expe- 
rimental steam-vessel,  which  was  also  tried 
with  success  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal, 
but  was  interdicted  by  the  canal  company, 
on  account  of  its  motion  destroying  the 
banks.  This  vessel,  which  lay  at  Lock 
Sixteen,  was  inspected  by  Mr.  Fulton,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  H.  Bell  of  Glasgow,  when 
on  a  visit  to  the  Carron  works;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  in  1807  Mr.  Fulton 
launched  a  steam-vessel  on  the  Hudson, 
and,  in  1813,  Mr.  Bell  another  upon  the 
Clyde,  being  respectively  the  first  vessels 
of  the  kind  used  for  the  service  of  the  pub- 
lic in  the  new  and  old  hemispheres.  But 
Mr.  Fulton  met  with  all  the  obstacles  com- 
mon to  new  undertakings;  for  while  he 
was  building  his  first  steam-boat  at  New 
Tork,  the  project  was  viewed  by  the  public 
either  with  indifference,  or  with  contempt, 
as  a  visionary  scheme.  "Never,"  to  use 
his  own  words,  "  did  a  single  encouraging 
remark,  a  bright  hope,  a  warm  wish,  cross 
my  path.  Silence  itself  was  but  politeness, 
veiling  its  doubts  or  hiding  its  reproaches. 
At  length  the  day  arrived  when  the  experi- 
ment was  to  be  put  into  operation.  To  me 
it  was  a  most  trying  and  interesting  occa- 
sion. I  invited  many  friends  to  go  on 
board  to  witness  the  first  successful  trip. 
Many  of  them  did  me  the  favour  to  attend, 
as  a  matter  of  personal  respect;  but  it  was 
manifest  they  did  it  with  reluctance,  fearing 
to  be  the  partners  of  my  mortification,  and 
not  of  my  triumph.  I  was  well  aware,  that 
in  my  case  there  were  many  reasons  to 
douht  of  mr  own  awMtee*  The  tnnrhinory 
waa  j3i»w  And  ill-mnde;  main  parta  of  it 
were  eonatruL-led  by  mtchnnic*  bnrteeu*- 
tomrd  tu  ftttcfa  work;  and1  uneipened  diffi- 
culties mipbt  rraqupably  be  HiaiUIUHl  to 
present  themselves  from  other  eaitne^l.  The 
moment  arrived  in,  which  the  ward  was  to 
be  given  fur  the  vessel  to  mitre.  n]y  friends 
were  U  ij roups  ou  the  deck.  There-  was 
ax  Baked  with  few  among  thetn.   They 

Wen-  ftik'nt,  and  sad,  and  weary.  I  read]  in 
their  hulk*  nothing  hut  diia^ler,  and  almost 
re  ■  ■  .if  my  cfflnrtB.  The  tiignal  was 
given,  sntl  tbe  boat  moved  ou  a  ah 


ltd  then  itopped  and  beranie  in> 
able.     To  the  File  nee  of  the  prteeding 


moment  now  tUcCcedrd  murrnar*  r>f  dis- 
content, and  agitntjuai,  and  whiinera,  and 
shrugs.  I  eanld  hear  ikfifaMth1  repented, 
'I  told  you  it  noidd  he  so—  it  ia  a  frudish 
scheme — I  wiah  we  ware  well  out  of  it  J1  I 
elevated  myMlf  upon  n  platToma,  and  ad- 
drcKed  the  aajemlily.  I  stated  that  I  knew 
not  what  kju  the  matter  ;hidt  if  they  would 
be  quirt  flud  indulge  uie  fur  lii'.li  nn  liOuf,  I 
w<"ijd  utlier  [to  on  or  abandon  the  voyage 
foi  thad  r1Lr,,..  TJua  ihnrt  reaptte  Wan  am- 
ceded  without  otjjeetiuit.  I  went  helo*  and 
examined  the  machinerjj  and  dracovered 
that  the  eftflM  waa  n  ahght  lualfifrijiation 
of  some  of  tbe  work.  In  a  Fiiort  period  it 
waa  obviated.  The  boat  wm  put  again  in 
motion,  Bhe  continued  to  move  on.  All 
were  mill  incredulous.  None  sej^od  wil- 
ling to  trust  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses. 
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We  left  the  fair  city  of  New  York ;  we  pass- 
ed through  the  romantic  and  ever-varying 
scenery  of  the  highlands ;  we  descried  the 
clustering  houses  of  Albany;  we  reached 
its  shores :  yet  even  then  imagination  su- 
perseded the  force  of  fact.  It  was  doubted 
if  it  could  be  done  again,  or  if  it  could  be 
made,  in  any  case,  of  any  great  value."  This 
problem,  however,  was  soon  solved.    He 


constructed  new  boats  with  various  improve- 

----  aS    " 
then:  utility  and  his  fame.  A  few  years  only 


ments;  and  every  succeeding  effort 


improve- 
addedto 


elapsed  before  they  were  introduced  into 
Britain.  At  first  the  public  viewed  them 
with  manifest  distrust;  but  the  attention 
of  the  scientific  world  being  particularly 
directed  to  a  mode  of  navigation  which  now 
appeared  likely  to  supersede  all  others,  every 
method  that  ingenuity  could  suggest  to- 
wards their  improvement  was  called  into 
action ;  till  at  length  the  inexhaustible  re- 
sources of  national  art  and  science  produced 
those  "ocean  steamers"  which  float  across 
the  Atlantic— the  triumph  of  art  and  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  We  shall  not  al- 
lude to  the  steam-boats  which  crowd  our 
rivers,  or  the  steam-packets  which  regularly 
cross  the  British  channel :  these  are  already 
become  too  familiar  to  the  public  to  require 
a  comment :  but  we  must  not  dismiss  the 
subject  without  attempting  to  convey  an 
idea  of  those  stupendous  vessels  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  We  accordingly  take  the 
Great  Western  and  the  British  Queen  as  spe- 
cimens of  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished ;  and  the  following  particulars  will 
show  to  what  perfection  steam  navigation 
has  arrived.  The  splendid  steam  machinery 
of  the  Great  Western  was  constructed  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Mauds- 
lay  and  Field:  Length  of  vessel  between 
perpendiculars,  212  ft. ;  extreme  length, 
236  ft. ;  depth  of  hold  23  ft.  3  in. ;  extreme 
breadth  of  beam  35  ft.  4  in.;  width  from 
outside  to  outside  of  paddle-case  68  ft.  4  in. ; 
draught  of  water  (loaded)  16  ft.;  burthen 
in  tons  1340 ;  diameter  of  paddle-wheels  28 
ft. ;  length  of  paddle-boards  10  ft.;  height 
of  centre  of  shafts  18  ft.  6  in.;  numbers  of 
revolutions  per  minute  15  to  16 ;  diameters 
of  shafts  15  and  16  inches;  width  of  bear- 
ings 1  ft.  3  in. ;  diameter  of  cylinders  6  ft. 
1  in.;  length  of  stroke  7  ft-:  diameter  of 
air-pump  3  ft,  4  in. ;  length  of  stroke  of  do. 
3  ft.  6  in.;  length  from  centre  of  shaft  to 
centre  of  cylinder  19  ft.  6  in. ;  width  from 
centre  to  centre  of  engines  13  ft.;  four 
boilers  of  equal  dimensions,  length  11  ft. 
6  in.— width  9  ft.  6  in.— height  16  ft.  9  in. ; 
weight  of  engines  about  200  tons;  do.  boil- 
ers 100  do.;  water  in  boilers  80  do.;  intend- 
ed to  carry  coals  in  tons  600  do.  |  capable 
of  carrying  800  do. ;  consumption  of  coals, 
one  and  a  quarter  tons  per  hour,  when  en- 
gines are  in  full  work ;  or  30  tons  per.  day ; 
600  tons  will  give  20  full  days'  consumption : 
700  do.  23 "4  do.;  800  do.  26 &  do.  The 
Great  Western  left  Bristol  on  her  first  trip, 
April  8, 1838,  and  reached  New  York  on  the 
24th,  thus  having  been  fifteen  days  five 
hours  on  her  voyage.  Her  daily  rates 
were— 240,  213,  206,  231,  212,  218,  241,  243, 


185,  169,  206,  183,  192,  196,  230  miles, 
fifty  to  harbour,  making  a  total  distance  of 
8223  miles.    Out  of  600  tons  of  coals,  she 
consumed  only  450,  having  used  resin,  and 
■teamed  all  the  way.    Her  mean  daily  rate 
was  215  miles,  and  hourly  nine,  with  unfa- 
vourable weather  and  strong  head-winds. 
She  has  since  frequently  performed  the 
same  distance  in  very  considerably  less  time. 
In  her  second  voyage  out  and  home,  she 
is  computed  to  have  netted  about  <£3O00 
over  and  above  her  expenses:  and  in  her 
third  outward  voyage,  .£3500.     The  British 
Queen,  built  for  the  British  and  American 
Steam  Navigation  Company,    by  Messrs. 
Curling  and  Young,  is  the  largest  -vessel 
ever  launched,  and  the  proportion  between 
her  power  and  tonnage  is  stated  to  be  more 
advantageous  than  that  observed  in  the 
Great  Western.  The  length  of  this  gigantic 
vessel  from  figure-head  to  taflrail  is  275  ft., 
being  about  35  feet  longer,  it  is  said,  than 
any  ship  in  the  British  navy:  length  on 
upper  deck  245  ft.;  of  keel  223  ft.;  40  ft. 
4  in.  breadth  between  the  paddle-boxes; 
and  27  ft.  1  in.  deep  from  the  floor  to  the 
under  side  of  the  spar  deck.    The  engines 
are  two  of  250  horse  power  each,  with  cy- 
linders 77  Ji  inches  in  diameter,  and  7  n. 
stroke :  they  are  to  be  fitted  with  Hall's  pa- 
tent condensers,  in  addition  to  the  com- 
mon ones ;  diameter  of  paddle-wheels  30  ft. 
She  displaces  at  16  ft.  deep,  2740  tons  of 
water;  her  computed  tonnage  is  1862  tons. 
—One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  applying  steam  to  the  purposes  of 
navigation,   arises  from  the  necessity  of 
having  to  supply  the  boiler  with  sea-wal 
The  salt  not  being  evaporated,  remains 
the  boiler ;  and  as  a  constant  egression  of 
steam  from  the  boiler  causes  as  regular  an 
increase  of  salt,  its  accumulation  soon  be- 
comes greater  than  what  water  is  capable 
of  holding  in  solution ;  a  deposition  of  salt 
in   the   boilers  immediately   commences, 
which  in  process  of  time  would  fill  them. 
As  an  encrustation  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  boilers  is  also  tbua  formed,  the  heat 
is  impeded  by  it,  and  the  metal  in  some  in- 
stances rises  to  such  a  temperature  above' 
the  water,  that  the  boilers  become  red  hot 
and  burn.    The  consequence  is,  a  rapid  de- 
struction of  the  boiler,  an  unnecessary  waste 
of  fuel,  and  great  labour  in  removing  the 
crust  at  the  termination  of  each  voyage. 
To  remedy  thia  serious  inconvenience,  a*. 
veral  plans  have  been.  aupgl'MeJ:  hut  the 
moat  effectual  appears  to  be  the  pstrnt  emi- 
dtnser,  invent  ed  bj  Mr>  ek  Hill  of  IVnffufd, 
near  RuUinglianu     It  would  occupy  too 
much  of  our  space  to  detail  the  mode  bf 
which  this  conclenser  effects  the  dieaired  ab- 
ject ;  but  it  mav  he  uecsBBsry  so  far  to  ax* 
ptam  it  as  to  elate,  that  while  the  steam  ia 
COli  li  nun  ualy  pasting  tbruosh.  the  inside,  of 
the   tube*,  n.  regular  stream  of  cnld    sea- 
Wjiter  is  injected  b*  ft  furce  pump  Isrto  th« 
ciFtcrUj  ami  rtimlf  tn  circulate  aaioitii  them, 
wkiefcj    Mating    their    estcrnnl     *nrf*<*m, 
caustn  a  enJulunsatiou  of  the  steam.    This 
water  is  again  furcH  into  th*  *r*  os4  re-  I 
plfltvri    hy  a  freali  supply  Jroon  the  force  , 
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pomp ;  so  that  a  regular  current  of  eold 
water  flows  incessantly  through  among  the 
tubes.  By  means  of  this  apparatus,  in  fact, 
no  waste  of  the  water  originally  introduced 
into  the  boilers  can  take  place,  but  what 
arises  from  leakage;  so  that  if  the  boilers 
be  filled  with  pure  water,  it  may  be  worked 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  advantages  of 
Hall's  patent  steam  condensers  are  now 
fully  established;  and  it  is  pretty  generally 
admitted  that  it  matters  not  how  hard  the 
wind  blows,  or  how  heavy  the  sea  rolls,  the 
same  uniform  power  is  maintained  as  in  a 
calm;  and  while  common  engines,  under 
similar  circumstances,  cannot  Keep  up  the 
vacuum  to  n  hisrrirvr  -p^n*  AUmn  mim  ?flto 
2i  inches,  the  unwm  « n *iw»»  ubtiun  a  steady 

vacuum  of  fmm  29  tu  2^34  mclics. With 

tlit'  fnUowiTig  arxnont  fif  the  JrehiMtdtan. 
sunnier,  built  ilpoa  an  eolirEly  new  prin- 
ciple, «ti it  lau uAed  front  line  fard  fit  Mr. 
V  :  Mill*  nil,  *e  must  rnmcliide :  Tht 

engine  is  placed  amid- ship*,  an  m  mher 
steam -vessels,  and  the  prober,  or  puddle, 
which  h  nnder  the  item,  «  worked  by  a 
cotomnmicatiDg  shaft,  acting  upon  "  the 
Screw  of  ArchiBiHe*/'  m  the  application  Of 
use  of  v,  lii.;-fi  the  invention  u  grounded. 
The  propelier  uciiif  placed,  uuuu  hu  o*crn, 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  paddles, 
which  act  themselves  as  a  backwater,  is 
avoided;  and  great  benefit  is  derived  in 
seas  when  the  wind  is  on  the  beam,  when, 
instead  of  a  great  portion  of  the  power 
being  lost,  as  before,  the  paddle  works  as 
effectually  as  in  calm  weather.  Should  it 
be  desirable  to  remove  the  steam-power,  the 
same  may  be  immediately  unshipped,  and 
its  action  may  be  stopped,  and  sailing  power 
substituted.  The  dimensions  of  this  vessel 
ar«* — p»*«m«^  i^n^tb,  for*  wnH  «ft,  1?*.  ft. 
length  between  perpendicular*  It?  Bi.i 
breadth  of  henm  2'2  ft.  fi  in.  j  depth  fit'  hold 
13  ft.;  diiuuL-f.T  uf  k  ii-w  7  ft,  i  length  of' 
screw  I  ('  :  rU  (tinea  of  4u  burse  power. 

STEAM  ta/N,  Many  of  our  readers 
mutt  hnw  seen  Perkins's.  Btejun-^un  enhi- 
bilrd  at  the.  ""  Gallery  of  I*nictir<>  t" 

ii  find.     It  dlKhorge*  a  enmut  of 

fifty  balls  in  two  sccrmib,  a^aln^r.  an  i 
tanrel.  and  can  be  tea-liBrared  .n  .  .iy 

nwrekpfopalllni,  the  balls  hUnt  atari 
in  VOUevs,  so  that  it  If  j^imjIiIc  to  discharge 
4?iJ  halls,  in  a  miii die,  or  t&jXN  balls  t 
hour.  Thi>  steam  Rim,  as  will  he  t?6a. 
been  regarded  ai  likely  to  heeome  a  miphty 
inscruiiH'nt  rH"  human  fautc&ftfj  it  i*  not, 
htrwt-,  lt,  a»  tin  capon  of  war  nlrh<*  that  it 
deaexwas  afitevttpu,  lint  a*  n  hn>>f  of  the 
eatmoTdmury  power  of  the  hiph  pressure  of 
strain,  and  &f  the  ease  villi  whieli  it  can 
be  "I't'iiuL-d,  Aj  early  as.  ieuS,  the  French 
general   ("  haE-scloop  is,  said  to  have  shown 


tin    |  ■•■-!  ■,!•!!,  -..I  jiri-r-T.ri .-  Steam  ■  r[ | i | a rv. 
"   ~4,  a  French  mjt;meer instructed  oi'd- 
uf  fbis  *ort  s  the  generator  furnish 


iPK  fftt-am  far  six  pieces  of  artillery,  while 

the  (nmin^  of  b  enck  FupidLrilnJl  i  ;s 

at  I  j  the  balls  and  steam:  thia  ma- 

chine could  make   \&u  ilisyimrgra  in  a  Ca- 
nute.    But  h.  still  more  extraordinary  ap- 

'plientiori  of  steam  potter  to  artillery  is  rie- 


acribed  by  the  inventor,  Jacob  Perkins,  in  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Franklin,  Journal, 
dated  March  8, 1827 :— "  1  am  now  engaged," 
says  he,  "  in  building  steam  artillery  as  well 
as  musketry,  for  the  French  government. 
The  piece  of  ordnance  ia  to  throw  sixty 
halls,  of  four  pounds  each,  in  a  minute,  with 
the  correctness  of  the  rifled  musket,  and  to 
a  proportionate  distance.  A  musket  is  also 
attached  to  the  same  generator,  for  throw- 
ing a  stream  of  lead  from  the  bastion  of  a 
fort,  and  is  made  so  far  portable  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  being  moved  from  one  bastion  to 
another.  The  musket  is  to  throw  from  one 
hundred  to  one  thousand  bullets  per  mi- 
nute, as  occasion  may  require,  and  that  for 
any  given  length  of  time.  I  am  within  the 
truth  when  I  say  that,  if  the  discharges  are 
rapid,  one  pound  of  coals  will  throw  as  many 
balls  as  four  pounds  of  powder." 

STEARIC  ACID,  or  STEAR'INE,  is 
the  solid  constituent  of  tallow,  olive  oil,  and 
other  unctuous  substances,  converted  into 
a  crystaline  mass  by  saponification  with 
alkaline  matter,  and  abstraction  of  the  al- 
kali by  an  add.  By  this  process  three 
acids,  called  stearic,  margaric,  and  oleic, 
are  produced.  The  ttearine  used  by  the 
manufacturers,  ia  obtained  from  the  St. 
Petershurgh  or  Odessa  tallow,  although  it 
is  sometimes  used  when  procured  from  ve- 
getable oils.  It  is  converted  into  stearic 
acid  by  boiling  it  with  one  part  of  quick- 
lime to  eight  of  stearine,  and  afterwards 
separating  it  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  fur- 
ther cleansed  from  oleic  acid,  which  is  pre- 
sent, by  congealing  it,  and  subjecting  it  to 
pressure.  The  stearic  acid  thus  procured 
a  not  quite  pure;  it  is  again  and  again 
washed  with  a  weak  acid,  and  the  same 
process  is  repeated,  to  abstract  from  it 
whatever  oleic  acid  may  remain  behind. 
The  pure  stearic  acid  is  semi-transparent, 
has  a  waxy  appearance,  and  closely  resem- 
bles spermaceti.  It  is  melted  in  a  silver 
pan,  because  other  metals  would  colour  it ; 
when  at  a  proper  temperature,  it  is  poured 
into  the  moulds,  and  forms  a  candle  closely 
resembling  one  made  with  wax.  If  the 
temperature  be  raised  too  high,  the  acid 
crystalizes,  and  becomes  brittle ;  two  qua- 
lities by  which  it  is  rendered  nearly  un- 
saleable, but  which  maybe  prevented  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  wax,  magnesia,  or 
French  chalk.  Manufacturers,  however, 
had  recourse  to  a  very  pernicious  practice, 
employing  white  arsenic  to  prevent  this 
brittleness.  At  first,  a  very  small  quantity 
was  used — vis.  one-eighth  of  a  grain  in  a 
candle;  but  after  a  tune  it  was  much  in- 
creased, eight  ounces  being  added  to  the 
cwt.;  however,  since  the  investigation  that 
has  taken  place,  and  since  the  publication  of 
the  various  facts  relative  to  the  employment 
of  this  poison,  manufacturers  have  almost 
entirely  ceased  to  make  use  of  it,  so  that 
the  expression  of  public  opinion  has,  in 
this  instance,  been  of  service. 

STE'ATITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  sub-spe- 
cies of  rhoruboidal  mica.  It  is  a  compact 
stone,  white,  green,  gray,  brown  or  mar- 
bled.   It  is  found  in  metalliferous  veins, 
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with  the  ores  of  copper,  lead,  sine,  silver, 
and  tin.  It  is  sometimes  called  soap-stone,, 
from  the  magnesia  which  it  contains  mak- 
ing it  soft,  and  apparently  unctuous  to  the 
toueh.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain,  and  for  taking  greasy  spots  out 
of  silk  and  woollen  stun;  it  is  also  em- 
ployed in  polishing  gypsum,  serpentine, 
and  marble.  When  pounded,  and  slightly 
burned,  it  forms  the  basis  of  certain  cos- 
metics ;  and  among  the  more  useful  appli- 
cations of  -steatite  is  that  of  diminishing 
the  friction  of  machinery.  Humboldt  as- 
sures us  that  the  Otomacks,  a  savage  race 
on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  lire  for  nearly 
three  months  of  the  year  on  a  kind  of  pot- 
ter's day;  and  many  other  savages  eat 
great  quantities  of  steatite,  although  it  con- 
tains no  sort  of  nourishment. 

STEEL,  iron  combined  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  carbon.  Iron,  on  being  made  into 
steel,  becomes  harder  than  any  other  metaL 
It  is  tempered,  or  hardened,  by  plunging  it, 
when  hot,  into  cold  water.  If  heated,  and 
not  subsequently  plunged  into  water,  it  re' 
mains  soft;  but  when  refined  and  hardened, 


it  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  making  of  su- 
perior edge-tools.  Steel  may  be  made  three 
hundred  times  dearer  than  standard  gold. 


weight  for  weight ;  six  steel  wire-springs 
for  watch  pendulums  weigh  one  grain,  to 
the  artists,  7«.  6d.  each,  equal  to  22. 5«. ;  one 
grain  of  gold  being  of  2d.  value. The  na- 
tural steel,  or  German  steel,  is  an  impure 
and  variable  kind  «f  steel  procured  from 
cast-iron,  or  obtained  at  once  from  the  ore. 
It  has  the  property  of  being  easily  welded, 
either  to  iron  or  to  itself.  Its  grain  is  un- 
equally granular;  its  colour  usually  blue; 
and  it  acquires  only  a  middling  hardness. 
The  natural  steel,  yielded  by  cast-iron,  ma- 
nufactured in  the  refining  houses,  is  known 
by  the  general  name  of  furnace  steel;  and 
that  which  has  only  been  once  treated  with 
a  refining  furnace,  is  particularly  called 
rough  steel.  The  best  cast-iron  for  the 
purpose  of  making  natural  steel,  is  that 
obtained  from  the  brown  haematite,  or  from 
the  sparry  iron  ore. 

STEEL' Y AH  D,  or  Roman  balance,  in 
mechanics,  a  balance  by  which  the  gravi- 
ties of  different  bodies  are  found,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  single  weight.  It  consists 
of  a  rod  or  bar  marked  with  notches,  de- 
signating the  number  of  pounds  and  ounces, 
and  a  weight  which  is  movable  along  this 
bar,,  and  which  is  made  to  balance  the 
weight  of  the  body  by  being  removed  at  a 
proper  distance  from  the  fulcrum. 

STEER'AGE,  in  a  ship  of  war,  an  apart- 
ment before  the  bulk-head  of  the  great 
cabin,  where  the  steersman  stands.  Also 
an  apartment  in  the  forepart  of  a  ship  for 
passengers. Steerage-way,  that  degree  of 

S regressive  movement  of  a  ship,  which  ren- 
ew her  governable  by  the  helm.— 
Steersman,  the  man  at  the  helm  employed 
to  regulate  the  ship's  course. 

8TEGNOT'IC8,  medicines  proper  to 
stop  the  orifices  of  the*  vessels  or  eraunc- 
tones  of  the  body,  when  relaxed  or  lace- 
rated. 


STEIN'HEILLITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  va- 
riety of  iolite. 
STEL'ECHITE,  a  fine  kind  of  storsu. 
STBLLATjE,  the  47th  Linnssan  natural 
order  of  plants,  with  leaves  disposed  round 
the  stem  in  a  star-like  form. 

8TEI/LATE,  or  STELLATED,  in  bo- 
tany, an  epithet  used  when  more  leaves 
than  two  surround  the  stem  in  a  whorl,  or 
when  they  radiate  like  a  star.  A  tUUmte 
bristle  is  when  a  little  star  of  smaller  hairs 
is  affixed  to  the  end.  A  stellate  /lower  is  a 
radiate  flower. 

8TEM,  in  botany,  that  part  of  a  plant 
which  sustains  the  root,  leaves,  and  flower. 
The  main  stock,  or  firm  part  which  sup- 
ports the  branches. Stem,  in  ship-build- 

ing,  the  circular  piece  of  timber  into  which 
the  two  sides  of  the  ship  are  united  at  the 
fore-end;  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  as  op- 
posed to  the  stern.— —from  stent  to  etern, 
from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other. 

8TEMTLE8,  in  mining,  crosa  bars  of 
wood  in  the  shafts  of  a  mine. 

STEN'CILLING,  a  method  of  painting 
on  walls  with  a  stencil,  so  as  to  imitate  the 
figures  on  paper  hangings. 

STENOG'RAPHY,  the  art  of  writing  in 
short-hand,  by  using  abbreviations  or  cha- 
racters for  whole  words.  Some  systems 
are  replete  with  unmeaning  symbols  and 
ill-judged  contractions;  while  others  are 
too  prolix,  by  containing  a  multiplicity  of 
characters,  and  those  characters  not  simple 
or  easily  remembered.  No  system  of  arbi- 
trary signs,  in  fact,  however  scientific,  can, 
without  extensive  practice,  be  of  much  use 
to  the  student;  and  it  is  not  therefore  sur- 
prising that  many  of  our  most  expert  re- 
porters neglect  or  abandon  the  study  of  it 
altogether. 

STENTORIAN  [from  Stentor,  a  herald 
in  Homer,  whose  voice  was  as  loud  as  the 
united  voices  of  fifty  other  men],  able  to  ut- 
ter a  very  loud  sound.  The  word  etentoro- 
pkonie  is  also  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
used. 

STEPPES,  in  Russia,  an  uncultivated 
tract  of  land  or  desert  of  great  extent. 

STEREOG'RAPHT,  the  art  of  drawing 
the  forms  and  figures  of  solids  upon  a 
plane. 

8TEREOATETRY,  that  part  of  geometry 
which  teaches  the  art  of  measuring  solids, 
or  ascertaining  the  solid  contents  of  bodies. 

STEREOTOMY,  the  science  or  art  of 
cutting  solids  into  certain  figures  or  sec- 
tions; as  walls  or  other  members  in  the 
profiles  of  architecture. 

STE'REOTTPE,  an  entire  solid  plate  or 
piece  of  type  cast  from  an  impression  in 
gypsum  of  a  page  composed  with  movable 
types.  Thus  we  say,  a  book  is  printed  on 
stereotype,  or  in  stereotype.  In  the  latter 
use,  the  word  seems  rather  to  signify  the 
workmanship,  or  manner  of  printing,  than 
the  plate.  [See  Paimine.] 

STER'LING,  in  English  commerce,  a 
term  which  is  applied  to  money,  signify- 
ing that  it  is  of  the  fixed,  or  standard,  na- 
tional value ;  thus,  "  a  pound  sterling"  is 
not  indefinitely  **  a  pound,"  but "  an  Bng- 
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lish  pound."  Camden  appears  to  offer  the 
true  etymology  of  this  word,  when  he  de- 
rives it  from  tatter  ling,  and  corroborates, 
if  not  demonstrates,  the  propriety  of  this 
suggestion,  by  quoting  old  deeds,  where 
English  coin  is  always  called  nummi  eatter- 
lingi.  In  explanation,  Jie  observes,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.  money  coined  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Germany  grew  to  be 
much  esteemed  in  England,  on  account  of 
its  purity:  this  money  was  called  eatterling 
money,  as  all  the  people  of  those  parts 
were  called  easterlings ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  partiality  related,  some  of  the  eatter- 
ling comers  were  invited  into  this  kingdom, 
to  perfect  its  coinage,  which  was  thence, 
forward  denominated  eatterling.  etterling, 
or  iter  ling.  During  a  considerable  period, 
the  only  coin  in  England  was  one  of  about 
the  value  of  a  penny:  whence  it  happens, 
that  many  ancient  writers  use  the  word 
eatterling  as  a  substantive,  and  synony- 
mously with  penny. The  word  sterling 

has  also  a  more  general  application.  We 
speak  of  sterling  value,  sterling  worth,  or 
sterling  wit;  thereby  meaning  genuine  and 


of  good  quality. 
STERN,  -     * 


,  the  hind  part  of  a  ship  or  other 

vessel. Stem-chase,  a  cannon  placed  in 

a  ship's  stern,  pointed  backward,  and  in- 
tended to  annoy  a  ship  that  is  in  pursuit  of 

her. Stern-frame,  the  several  pieces  of 

timber  which  form  the  stern  of  a  ship.^— 
Stern-pott,  a  straight  piece  of  timber, 
erected  on  the  extremity  of  the  keel  to 
support  the  rudder,  and  terminate  the  ship 
behind. 

STER'NUM,  in  anatomy,  the  otpcctorit, 
or  breast-bone,  a  cartilaginous  bone  which 
composes  the  fore-part  of  the  breast,  and 
into  which  the  ribs  are  fitted ;  forming  the 
front  of  the  human  chest  from  the  neck  to 
the  stomach. 

STER'TOR,  a  noisy  kind  of  respiration, 
such  as  is  observed  in  cases  of  apoplexy ; 
loud  snoring  or  snorting. 

STETH'OSCOPE,  in  medicine,  a  tubular 
instrument  for  discovering,  by  auscultation, 
the  minutest  variations  from  the  healthy 
standard.  This  is  done  by  the  physician 
applying  the  stethoscope  to  the  chest  or 
abdomen  of  a  patient,  and  putting  the  ear 
to  the  narrow  end.  This  useful  instrument 
was  invented  by  Laennec,  in  the  ISth  cen- 
tury, and  improved  by  Dr.  Forbes. 

STEWARD,  a  man  employed  in  great 
families  to  superintend  the  household  ge- 
nerally, to  collect  the  rent*  or  income, 
keep  the  accounts,  &c.  A  steward  is  al- 
ways a  principal  officer  within  bis  jurisdic- 
tion.— The  greatest  officer  under  the  crown 
is  the  lord  high  steward  of  England,  an 
office  that  was  anciently  the  inheritance  of 
the  earls  of  Leicester,  till  forfeited  by  Simon 
de  Mountfort,  to  king  Henry  III.    But  the 

Cower  of  this  officer  is  so  very  great,  that  it 
as  not  been  judged  safe  to  trust  it  any 
longer  in  the  hands  of  a  subject,  excepting 
only  pro  hae  vice,  occasionally ;  as  to  offi- 
ciate at  a  coronation,  at  the  arraignment  of 
a  nobleman  for  high  treason,  or  on  other 
solemn  occasions.    During  his  office,  the 


steward  bears  a  white  staff  in  his  hand, 
and  on  the  trial,  &c.  being  ended,  he  breaks 
the  staff,  and  with  it  his  commission  ex- 
pires.—There  is  likewise  a  lord  steward  of 
the  royal  household,  who  is  the  chief  officer 

of  the  court,  &c. In  colleges,  an  officer 

who  provides  food  for  the  students,  and  su- 
perintends the  concerns  of  the  kitchen. 
In  a  ship  of  war,  an  officer  who  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  purser  to  distribute  provi- 
sions to  the  officers  and  crew.— In  other 
ships,  a  man  who  superintends  the  provi- 
sions and  liquors,  and  supplies  the  table. 

STHE'NIC,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  diseases  in  general  which  arise 
from  excessive  excitement ;  the  opposite  of 
asthenic  diseases,  or  such  as  arise  from 
debility. 

8TICK/LE-BACK,  in  ichthyology,  a 
small  fish  of  the  genus  Oasterosteut,  of  se- 
veral species.  The  common  species  seldom 
grows  to  the  length  of  two  inches. 

STIGIfA,  in  botany,  the  top  of  the  pistil 
where  the  pollen  is  received.  It  is  moist 
and  pubescent,  to  detain  and  burst  the  pro- 
lificpowder. 

STIGMA'TA;  the   pores  in   insects 

through  which  air  is  respired. Stigmata, 

in  antiquity,  certain  marks  impressed  on 
the  left  shoulders  of  the  soldiers  wheu  en- 
listed.  Stigmata  were   also  a   kind  of 

notes  or  abbreviations,  consisting  only  of 
points  disposed  various  ways,  as  in  trian- 
gles, squares,  crosses,  &c. 

8TIG'MAT1ZING,  in  antiquity,  the  act 
of  affixing  a  mark  upon  slaves,  sometimes 
as  a  punishment,  but  more  usually  in  order 
to  know  them.  It  was  done  by  applying  a 
red-hot  iron,  marked  with  certain  letters, 
to  their  foreheads,  till  a  fair  impression 
was  made,  and  then  pouring  ink  into  the 
furrows,  that  the  inscription  might  be  the 
more  conspicuous.  Stigmatizing,  among 
some  nations,  was,  however,  looked  upon 
as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  honour  and 
nobility. 

STIL'BITE,  a  mineral  of  a  shining  pearly 
lustre,  and  a  whitish  or  gray  colour.  It  has 
sometimes  been  called  foliated  zeolite  or 
radiated  zeolite. 

STILL,  a  chemical  apparatus  for  vapor- 
izing compound  fluids,  and  re-condensing 
the  vapours  of  each  of  the  component  parts 
as  they  are  successively  raised  oy  heat.  It 
consists  of  an  alembic,  a  worm,  a  refrigera- 
tor, and  a  receiver. 

STILPNOSID'ERITE,  a  mineral  of  a 
brownish  black  colour,  massive,  in  curving 
concretions,  splendent  and  resinous. 

STIM1JLANT,  in  medicine,  an  epithet 
for  whatever  excites  and  increases  the  ac- 
tion of  the  moving  fibres  or  organs  of  an 

animal  body. To  stimulate,  in  a  general 

sense,  is  to  rouse  or  animate  to  action  by 
some  powerful  motive.  In  a  medical  sense, 
to  excite  or  increase  bodily  action;  as  to 
stimulate  a  torpid  limb ;  or  to  stimulate  the 
stomach  and  bowels. 

STIM'ULUS,  any  medicine  or  aliment 
which  increases  or  excites  the  energy  of  an 
animal.— —In  a  general  sense,  that  which 
rouses  the  mind  or  spirits ;  as,  the  hope  of 
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gain  is  a  powerful  ttiuulm*  to  labour  and 
action. 

STING,  a  barbed  spear,  projected  by 
many  insects  in  defence  from  real  or  sup. 
posed  dangers.  In  most  instances,  this 
instrument  is  a  tube,  through  which  a  poi- 
sonous matter  is  discharged,  which  inflames 
the  flesh,  and  in  some  instances  proves  fatal. 

STIPENDIARY, one  who  performs  ser- 
vices for  a  settled  compensation,  or  sti- 
pend, either  by  the  day,  month,  or  year. 

STIPES,  or  STIPE,  in  botany,  a  species 
of  stem  passinginto  leaves,  or  not  distinct 
from  the  leaf.  The  stem  of  a  fungus  is  also 
called  a  »fij»e.  The  word  is  also  used  for 
the  filament  or  slender  stalk  which  sup- 
ports the  pappus  or  down,  and  connects  it 
with  the  seed. 

STIPITATE,  in  botany,  supported  by  or 
elevated  on  a  stipe. 

STIPPLING,  in  the  arts,  a  method  of 
engraving  in  dots,  as  distinguished  from 
etching  in  lines.  [See  Ewobaviho.] 

STIPULATION,  a  contract  or  bargain ; 
as,  the  stipulation*  of  the  allied  powers  to 
furnish  each  his  contingent  of  troops. 

8T1FULE,  or  8TIFULA,  in  botany,  a 
scale  situate  at  the  base  of  nascent  petioles 
or  peduncles :  stipules  are  in  pairs  or  soli- 

STIR'RUP,  in  ship-building,  a  piece  of 
timber  put  under  the  keel  when  some  part 

of  it  is  lost. Stirrup*,  in  a  ship,  short 

ropes,  having  their  upper  ends  plaited,  and 
nailed  round  the  yards,  and  eyes  made  in 
their  lower  ends,  through  which  the  horses 
are  reeved,  to  keep  them  parallel  to  the 
yards. 

8TITER,  a  Dutch  coin,  equal  to  about  a 
halfpenny  in  value. 

8TO "M,  in  antiquity,  porticos  in  Athens, 
which  were  the  resort  of  philosophers,  par- 
ticularly the  Stoics. 

STOAT,  in  soology,  a  sort  of  weasel ;  a 
variety  of  the  ermine :  the  MusteUt  erminea 
of  Linnaeus. 

STOCK,  in  commerce,  any  fund  consist- 
ing of  money  or  goods  employed  by  a  per- 
son in  trade,  particularly  the  sum  of  money 
raised  by  a  company  for  carrying  on  any 
trading  concern^— "Stock  is  a  general  name 
for  the  capitals  of  our  trading  companies. 
It  is  a  word  also  that  denotes  any  sum  of 
money  which  has  been  lent  to  government, 
on  condition  of  receiving  a  certain  interest 
lill  the  money  is  repaid.  Hence  the  price 
of  stocks,  or  rates  per  cent,  are  the  several 
sums  for  which  100J.  of  those  respective 
stocks  sell  at  any  given  time.  The  deno- 
minations of  the  existing  stocks  are,  three 
per  cent,  consols,  three  per  eent.  reduced, 
three-and-a-half  per  cent,  reduced,  four  per 
cent.  1826,  three-and-a-half  per  cent.  1818, 
three  per  cent.  1726,  and  long  annuities. 
The  three  per  cent,  consolidated  annuities 
and  the  three  per  cent,  reduced,  always 
bear  a  greater  price,  and  the  purchases  in 
them  are  more  readily  made  than  in  the 

other  stocks  or  funds. Stock,  the  wooden 

part  of  many  instruments,  as  the  atock  of 

an  anchor,  the  *tock  of  a  gun,  &c. Stock, 

in  agriculture,  the  domestic   animals  or 


beasts  belonging  to  the  owner  of  a  Cams; 
as  a  atock  of  cattle  or  of  sheep.    Cattle  are 

also  called  live  ttoek. Stock*  (plur.),  a 

machine  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  tim- 
ber, in  which  the  legs  of  criminals  are  cos- 
fined  by  way  of  punishment. Stock*,  the 

frame  or  timbers  on  which  a  ship  rests 
while  building.  Hence  we  say,  "  a  ship  is 
on  the  *tock*J' 

STOCK'-BROKER,  one  who  deals  in  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  stocks  or  shares  In  the 
public  funds,  for  others. 

STOCK'-DOVE  fColundm  *na*Jt  in  orni- 
thology, the  wild  pigeon  of  Europe,  long 
considered  as  the  *tock  of  the  domestic 
pig—,  hnt  now  regarded  as  a  distinct  spe- 
cie-. 

STOCK  -EXCHANGE,  the  place  or 
building  whire  the  public  stock  in  bought 
and  sold.  The  tfioeft-excAaape,  situated  in 
Capet -court,  was  opened  in  1802.  Formerly 
the  place  of  rendezvous  for  persona  trans- 
acting baKinfft  in  the  stocks,  was  Jona- 
than's coffee -house,  in'Change-alley,  Corn- 
hill,  aiid  n  is  from  this  circumstance  that 
the  expression  Alley  is  familiarly  used,  as  a 
cant  phrase  for  the  stock-exchanjge,  and 
that  a  petty  speculator  in  the  rands  is 
styled  a  "  dabbler  in  the  alley.**     [See  Ex- 

CHANSB.] 

STOCK-JOBBER,  one  who  speculates 
in  the  prices  of  annuities,  from  day  to  day, 
or  by  anticipation  for  future  time :  a  des- 
perate species  of  gambling,  by  which  thou- 
sands are  annually  ruined. — -Stock-koUer, 
one  who  is  a  proprietor  in  the  public 
funds,  or  in  the  funds  of  a  bank  or  other 
company. 

STOCK'ING8,  a  species  of  tisane,  ex- 
tremely elastic,  and  readily  adapting  itself 
to  the  limbs  it  iB  designed  to  cover.  They  are 
made  either  of  silk,  wool,  cotton,  or  thread, 
&c.  knit  by  the  hand  or  woven  in  a  frame. 
Silk  stockings  were  first  worn  by  Henry  II. 
of  France,  1547.  Howell  says,  "  that,  in 
1560,  queen  Elizabeth  was  presented  with 
a  pair  of  black  ailk  knit  stockings  by 
her  silk-woman,  Mrs.  Montague,  and  she 
never  wore  cloth  ones  any  more.**  He 
adds,  "  that  Henry  VIII.,  that  magnificent 
and  expensive  prince,  wore  ordinarily  cloth 
hose,  except  there  came  from  Spain,  by 
great  chance,  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  for 
gala-days."  The  English  and  French  have 
often  contested  the  honour  of  inventing 
the  stocking-frame ;  but  whatever  preten- 
sions the  French  may  suppose  they  have  to 
it,  this  honour  was  certainly  due  to  Mr.  W. 
Lee,  of  Woodborough,  Nottinghamshire. 
He  attempted  to  set  up  an  establishment 
at  Calverton,  near  Nottingham,  but  instead 
of  meeting  with  that  success  to  which  his 
genius  ana  inventions  so  well  entitled  him, 
he  was  discouraged  nnd  ^^inntenanced, 
Being,  however,  inviud  l>jr  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  who  promise?  Imn  •  magnificent 
reward  if  he  would  «  achinery  to 

that  country,  he  settli  ■■  I  » c  Hour*,  where  he 
introduced  the  stock!  .  ubuk-  with  distin- 
guished success;  but  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  king,  the  concern  got  into  diffi- 
culties, and  Lee  died  in  poverty  at  Paris. 
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8ome  of  the  workmen  who  had  emigrated 
blished   themselves   in   Nottinghamshire, 


with  him,  returned  to  England,  and  esta- 


which  still  continues  the  principal  seat  of 
the  manufacture.  During  the  course  of 
the  last  century  the  machine  has  been  very 
greatly  improved. 

STOICS,  in  antiquity,  a  sect  of  philoso- 
phers amongst  the  Greeks,  whose  founder 
was  Zeno.  They  denied  the  existence  of 
innate  ideas,  and  consequently  held  that 
sensation  and  reflection  were  the  only 
foundations  of  human  knowledge.  They 
taught  that  the  true  end  of  man  consists 
in  living  conformably  to  nature,  and  in  obe- 
dience to  his  internal  monitor,  that  particle 
of  the  divinity  which  constitutes  the  soul. 
They  taught  that  good  is  what  conducts 
men  to  felicity,  and  that  all  good  things  are 
equal;  that  passions  arise  from  false  judg- 
ments; that  duty  consists  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  moral  truth,  and  in  living  agreeably 
to  the  obvious  destination  of  our  nature. 
They  had  also  paradoxes  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, asserting  that  pain  is  no  evil;  that 
a  wise  man  is  free  from  all  perturbation  of 
mind ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to 
submit  without  complaint  to  the  unavoid- 
able necessity  imposed  on  him  by  bis  des- 
tiny.    [See  Philosophy.] 

STO'LA,  in  antiquity,  a  long  robe  in  use 
among  the  Roman  ladies,  over  which  they 
wore  a  large  mantle,  or  cloak,  called  the 

pallium. Also    a   sacerdotal-ornament 

worn  by  the  Romish  parish  priests  over 
their  surplice,  as  a  mark  of  superiority  in 
their  respective  churches;  and  by  other 
priests  over  the  alb,  while  celebrating  mass. 

STOM'ACH,  in  anatomy,  a  hollow  mem- 
branous receptacle,  situated  in  the  epi- 
gastric region,  immediately  under  the  dia- 
phragm, and  obliquely  between  the  liver 
and  the  spleen ;  the  superior  orifice  of  which 
is  termed  the  cardia,  and  the  inferior  the 
pylorus.  The  use  of  the  stomach  is  for  the 
digestion  of  our  food;  that  is,  to  receive, 
contain,  dissolve,  and  change  what  is  swal- 
lowed; and  after  a  sufficient  concoction,  to 
expel  it  through  the  pylorus  into  the  in- 
testines. It  is  also  the  organ  in  which  the 
sensation  of  hunger  resides. 

STOMACHICS,  medicines  which  excite 
the  action  and  strengthen  the  tone  of  the 
stomach. 

STOM'ACH-PUMP,  a  small  pump  lately 
introduced  into  medical  practice,  for  re- 
moving poisons  from  the  stomach.  It  re- 
sembles the  common  small  syringe,  except 
that  there  are  two  apertures  near  the  end, 
instead  of  one,  which,  owing  to  valves  in 
them  opening  different  ways,  become  what 
are  called  a  tucking  and  &  forcing  passage. 
When  the  object  is  to  extract  from  the 
stomach,  the  pump  is  worked  while  its 
sucking  orifice  is  in  connexion  with  an  elas- 
tic tube  passed  into  the  stomach ;  and  the 
discharged  matter  escapes  by  the  forcing 
orifice.  When  it  is  desired,  on  the  contrary, 
to  inject  water  or  other  liquid  into  the  sto- 
mach, the  connexion  of  the  apertures  is  re- 
versed. 

8TONE,  in  mensuration,  a  quantity  or 


weight  used  in  measuring  various  commo- 
dities, and  of  which  the  amount  itself  is 
various. 

STaNE-CROP,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  8edum;  wall-pepper.  The  stone-crop 
tree  or  shrubby  glass-wort  is  of  the  genus 
Ckenopodium. 

STONE-FRUIT,  in  botany,  a  drupe,  or 
those  kinds  of  which  the  seed  or  kernel  is 
enclosed  in  a  hard  case,  covered  with  pulp, 
as  cherries,  plums,  &c. 

STO'NEHENGE,  in  English  topography, 
the  remains  of  a  public  structure  of  the  an- 
cient Britons,  still  extant  upon  Salisbury 
plain.  It  consists  of  many  unhewn  stones, 
which,  with  some  that  are  wanting,  appear 
to  have  originally  composed  four  ranks,  one 
within  another.  Some  of  them,  especially 
in  the  outermost  and  the  third  ranks,  are 
twenty  feet  high  and  seven  broad.  The 
vertical  stones  sustain  horizontal  ones,  laid 
across  their  heads,  and  fastened  by  mor- 
tises. The  whole  is  supposed  to  have  been 
once  joined  together.  The  purpose  of  a 
place  of  this  description,  among  the  gene- 
rations which,  two  thousand  years  ago,  peo- 
pled the  island  of  Britain,  and  were  not  so 
barbarous  or  inconsiderable  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  and  as  the  vanity  and  superior 
refinement  of  the  Romans  contribute  to  re- 
present, seems  to  have  been  that  of  reli- 
gious worship.  What  that  religion  was  can 
only  be  conjectured ;  but  judging  of  these 
ruins  bv  their  similarity  to  the  huge  re- 
mains of  buildings  still  existing  in  Egypt, — 
as  well  as  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
beads  and  horns  of  oxen  and  other  animals 
have  been  found  buried  in  the  spot,— it  has 
been  thought  that  the  rites  peculiar  to 
solar  worship  were  there  performed ;  and, 
consequently,  that  Stonehenge  was  once  a 
temple  of  Baal. 

STONES,  in  natural  history,  are  defined 


to  be  essentially  compound  fossils ;  found 
in  continued  strata,  or  beds,  of  great  extent ; 
formed  either  of  congeries  of  small  parti- 
cles, in  some  degree  resembling  sand,  and 
lodged  in  a  smoother  cementitious  matter, 
both  of  these  running  together  into  one 
smooth  mass;  or,  finally,  of  granules  co- 
hering by  contact,  without  any  cementitious 
matter  among  them ;  or  composed  of  crys- 
tal or  spar,  usually  debased  oy  earth,  and 
often  mixed  with  talc  and  other  extraneous 
particles.  The  principal  component  parts 
of  stones  are  silex,  alumina,  zircons,  glucina, 
lime,  and  magnesia:  sometimes  the  oxydes 
of  iron,  manganese,  nickel,  chromium,  and 
copper,  are  also  found  to  enter  into  their 
composition.  In  popular  language,  very 
Jarge  masses  of  concretions  are  called  rock*; 
and  very  small  concretions  are  universally 
called  gravel  or  eand.  Stones  are  of  various 
degrees  of  hardness  and  weight ;  they  are 
brittle  and  fusible,  but  not  malleable,  duc- 
tile, or  soluble  in  water.  They  are  of  great 
and  extensive  use  in  the  construction  of 
buildings  of  all  kinds.  When  we  speak  of 
the  substance  generally,  we  use  stone  ia  the 
singular,  as,  a  house  or  wall  of  stone.  But 
speaking  of  particular  separate  masses,  we 
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say  a  stone,  or  the  stones.  [See  Rocks.] 


STOHBS  Will  object*  nv  mai-roTi-in*  i 


ran  man  or  A  Btouii  as 
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8TORAI,  a  resinous  and  odoriferous 
drag,  or  solid  balsam,  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour.  It  is  obtained  from  the  Sfyro*eJI- 
ei»ft!ix,  a  tree  which  prows  in  the  Levant. 
Liqvul  wt»r<u,  or  Mt^y*x,  ]i  ft  liquid  Of  Semi- 
do nl  hiiiDJiy,  paid  to  h*  oLl*jupd  kit  the 

in  Virginia,  it  jB  ^trm-h,  of  ail  smmstic 
taMr,  rind  jtfrwahle  nrotlL 
^  M  iJUK,  m  omithntoicy,  a  bird  ntJirl*  si- 
lied  En  the  cmnc  and  lhti  heron,  which  an 
all  ihcI  nded  wn  dot  Ifoc  grain*  Jrrlea.  Hi*  ides 
the  omimu-a  ftork,  tUew  arc  two  otter",  via, 
th*  bbwfc  rtufL,  with  inn  brraifir.  and  |>eJjy 
whiti%  an  error  and  beautiful  M  g..rao- 
wl.if  larger  limn  the  Lxunuiun  herons  and 
the    lir.iritj.inj  -lurli,  variant  id  with.  blade 

an<I  white. In  heraldry,  the  #tOr*P  nnms 

ei»ii|i-m  of  piety jui4  RT&citode,  i*  a  frequent 
bearing  in.  Boat  armour. 

KloliMK.  No  branch  of  aniuTftl  philo- 
BO]-la  J  t»M  more  etizjELtfed  the  attentbaa  of 
men  nf  scinicr  dufinf  the  kit  inur  jcara, 
than  w  hat  i j  tc 'To* d  ' '  <A«  £a*&  &/  flip  nw#." 
Col.  Ratal  „f  ihc  Jloysl  Engineers,  who  has 
pubHsbM  *  *wrj  it>u-rr*tius  work  upon 
tbu  tuiportiot  inquiry,  pi***  tbn  following 
opinion  m  lo  a  theory  upon  which  be  cx- 
plaini  Lhc  origin  nf  »lnrm»-  He  obtcras, 
thai  "  it  l»  &  well-known  fjiet,  that  ftome 
part*  of  the  alone  «r*  nii>rre   sutyeel    to 


opjmoii,  ihiil  il.~  :jiU  j_j4  ij^^cui,}  of 
storms  may  have  some  connexion  with  the 
law  of  magnetic  intensity.  The  islands  of 
Mauritius  and  St.  Heleua  are  nearly  in  the 
same  degree  of  south  latitude ;  yet,  at  St. 
Helena,  a  gale  was  scarcely  ever  known, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  entirely  free  from  actual 
storms.  Those  who  study  Major  Sabine's 
report  on  the  magnetic  intensities  of  the 
globe,  and  follow  his  isodynamic  lines, 
which  express  unity,  will  find  them  opening 
from  each  other  into  the  northern  part  of 
the  South  Atlantic,  and  including  a  space 
which  thus  really  appears  to  be  the  true  Pa- 
cific Ocean  of  the  world.  Within  this 
space,  on  Major  Sabine's  charts,  will  be 
found  two  other  lines,  marking  intensities 
in  decimal  parts  less  than  unity;  and  he 
states  that  the  intensity  at  St.  Helena,  as 
observed  by  Capt.  Fitcroy,  is  0.84,  'the 
lowest  denomination  recorded,  and  the  lo- 
cality of  the  weakest  intensity  yet  observed 
on  the  globe.'  When  we  examine  the  lines 
of  the  greatest  intensity,  we  find  them  ap- 
proaching each  other  in  longitude  110° 
and  260«  (100°  W.),  but  in  different  lati- 
tudes ;  for  the  line  of  least  intensity  does 
not  coincide  with  the  earth's  equator.  In 
the  Chinese  Sea,  in  longitude  of  110°  £.,  it 
is  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  proceeding 
thence  in  a  direction  southward  of  8t.  He- 
lena. Of  the  supposed  four  magnetic  poles, 
the  positions  of  the  two  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  are  best  ascertained.  The  me- 
ridians which  run  through  these  two  poles, 
run  also  through  the  Chinese  Sea,  and  near 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  localities  of  ty- 
phoons and:  hurricanes ;  and  Major  Sabine's 
isodynamic  lines  indicate  the  magnetic  in- 


[sto 


tensities  so  strongly  marked  there,  that  we 
are  led  to  the  belief  that  there  must  be 
some  connexion  between  the  magnetic  in- 
tensity and  the  force  of  storms.  The  study 
of  electricity,  as  connected  with  the  wea- 
ther, deserves  to  be  renewed.  Comparisons 
may  hereafter  be  made  between  the  electric 
state  within  the  compass  of  a  great  storm 
and  the  atmosphere  around  its  verge ;  and 
If  seamen  dare  to  pass  across  the  smaller 

Sating  columns,  or  circles,  they  may  poa- 
ly  be  able,  by  finding  out  their  electrical 
state,  to  explain  the  cause  of  their  now 
mysterious  action."— At  a  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  in  1838,  the  colonel  read 
a  paper  on  the  "  Law  of  Storms,"  which 

£ve  rise  to  considerable  discussion.  Pro- 
•or  Bache  stated  that  Mr.  Espy,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia,held  that  storms  were  created  by 
winds  blowing  into  a  centre  made  by  the 
condensation,  of  the  atmosphere;  and  he, 
Mr.  Bache,  had  himself  surveyed  the  course 
of  a  land  tornado,  in  which  all  trees,  build- 
ings, &e.  had  fallen  inwards,  as  if  this  were 
the  true  exposition  of  the  phenomenon. 
Professor  Stevelly  compared  the  motion  of 
the  aerial  phenomenon  to  that  of  water 
running  out  of  a  tub,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  a  small  hole  was  made.  Sir  John 
Herschel  observed,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
present  subject  would  teach  seamen  how  to 
steer  their  ships,  and  save  thousands  of 
lives.  8ir  John  suggested  that  the  gulf- 
stream  might  be  connected  with  the  theory 
involved  in  this  investigation ;  and  also  that 
the  trade-winds  might  throw  a  light  upon 
the  phenomena  which  it  presented.  He 
also  alluded  to  the  spots  observed  on  the 
sun,  which,  by  analogy,  might  bear  upon  it, 
as  he  considered  them,  without  doubt,  to 
be  the  upper  apertures  of  great  hurricanes 
passing  over  the  disk  of  that  luminary,  the 
atmosphere  moving  analogously  to  our 
.trade-winds,  and  being  disturbed  by  certain 
causes,  precisely  as  the  earth's  atmosphere 
might  be.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that 
in  Purdy*s  Memoir  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
it  is  stated,  "that  while  one  vessel  has 
been  lying  to  in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  ano- 
ther, not  more  than  thirty  leagues  distant, 
has,  at  the  very  same  time,  been  in  another 
gale  equally  heavy,  and  lying  to  with  the 
wind  in  an  opposite  direction."  '™"«  ■*»*»- 


This  state* 


ment  is  obviously  to  be  understood  as  ap- 
plicable to  two  vessels  falling  under  the 
two  opposite  sides  or  portions  of  the  same 
storm,  where  the  wind  in  its  regular  circuit 
of  rotation  must,  of  course,  blow  from  the 
opposite  quarters  of  the  horizon.— But  to 
bring  our  information  down  to  the  latest 
period,  we  must  refer  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  British  Association  at  Glasgow 
(October,  1840),  where  we  find  Mr.  Espy 
giving  in  detail  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions on  the  "  theory  of  storms."  He  com- 
menced by  stating,  that  he  bad  found,  by 
examining  simultaneous  observations  in 
the  middle  of  storms,  and  all  round  their 
borders,  that  the  wind  blows  inwards  on 
all  sides  of  a  storm  towards  its  central 
parts ;  towards  a  point  if  the  storm  is  round, 
and  towards  a  line  if  the  storm  is  oblong, 
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extending  through  its  longest  diameter. 
"  He  went  into  a  great  many  instances  of 
storms  which  had  happened  at  particular 
seasons,  and  from  facts  ascertained  as  to 
the  direction  of  the  winds  at  various  places 
around  the  space  in  which  the  storm  pre- 
vailed,  he  showed  that  the  facts  confirmed 
his  theory.  For  instance,  from  the  storm 
on  the  6th  January,  1839,  he  had  prepared 
on  the  map  an  illustration  of  his  theory. 
The  storm  began  at  Liverpool  from  ten  to 
eleven  o'clock  p.m.  on  that  evening,  and 
he  had  written  to  various  places  to  ascer- 
tain the  direction  of  the  wind  between  ten 
and  twelve  o'clock  p.m.  At  the  north-west 
of  Scotland,  near  Cape  Wrath,  the  wind 
was  N.W.  and  it  was  the  same  all  over  the 
west  of  Scotland.  In  Ireland,  at  the  same 
hours,  it  was  W.  and  S.W.  In  the  south- 
west of  England  it  was  S.W.  On  the  south- 
east of  England,  at  the  same  hours,  S.S.E. ; 
and  in  some  places  direct  S.E. ;  at  Birming- 
ham, a  little  E.  of  S. ;  at  Leeds  and  Man- 
chester, 8.  of  E. ;  at  Liverpool  at  ten,  S.S.E. ; 
and  before  twelve,  S.W.  nearly.  Thus,  were 
a  line  drawn  from  the  north-east  of  Scot- 
land to  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  on  one 
side  of  the  line  the  wind  would  be  found  to 
have  blown  from  the  N.W.  and  on  the  other 
from  the  S.E.  Mr.  Espy  then  referred  to 
other  storms  here,  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
in  America,  which  went  to  prove  the  same 
theory.  The  principles  upon  which  it  is 
founded  are  nearly  the  following : — The 
equilibrium  of  the  air  may  become  unstable 
by  the  heat  or  the  moisture  below.  As- 
cending columns  or  currents  of  air  are  thus 
formed,  whirh.  n«  thrv  asrrod,  rare  unmeet 
tr   ■  -  un' mi. I  i-viiuud,    Thi*  exprtn- 

slou  produce*  1  Vi^  of  cold  for  every  hundred 
yards  of  aacent,  while  the  dew-point  i'j-Hb 
only  Vi"  tor  the  same  space.  Clouds  will 
begin  (u  lie  formed  when  tin-  -  ■iltin.n  pvi'air 
risen  ub  many  hundreds  of  yards  a*  the  dew- 
point  in  In-low  the  air  hi  degrees.  When 
the  vapour  condenses  it  will  pivc  out  the 
late- in  caloric  Into  the  air.  which  will  pre- 
vent the  aBccndiner  air  from  cooling  more 
than  half  a*  much  n*  ft  would  oi  unwise 
havi-  ihiiii"  on  its.  fun  hex  afrceofc.  Toys,  the 
hiphiT  Oil  rnluicth  of  air  riiseSj  the  waraier 
it  will  hi*  wlien  compared  with  the  sir  on 
the  nulsiih1  of  the  cloud  at  tp  e  same  height. 
Foriwery  drirrec  ilint  the  cloud  it  warmer, 
it  will  he  a  retain  amount  Hghlcr  than 
air  ur  aero,  und  thus  under  the  cloud  the 
barometer  wilt  fall,  and  the  air  will  run  in 
under  the  cloud  and  upwards^  with  a  vrlo- 
dty  of  now  arfli  of  24(i  feet  per  second.  After 
a  loo  (|!  account  nf  hi*  theory  of  ikr  jbnna- 
tion  of  cloud",  Mr.  Espy  gave  a  rh\MTL|.l  ion 
of  the  eiTecta  of  the  tornado,  which  he  held 
to  bu  udditlnbaJ  evidence  in  favour  of  Ms 
tfo  rv .  -Sir  Ih  Llrew Her  slated  that  he  had 
rem  i  il  a  let t fir  frnni  Colonel  Ri-id,  from 
which  it  appeared  tbat  fire  wu1ct-f  pn  ntS 
bad  Ui-c  n  i -Mni.iiicd  carefully  with  the  tele- 
scope, in  all  of  which  it  appeared  that  there 
».l-  k  rmduttfi*  nf  th  a  part  idea  of  waU'rin 
the  manner  of  the  hands  of  a  WUtch,  from 
left  to  rijrht,,  and  that  in  the  tnhlflt  of  inch 
OontTadietory    utatemeUdi    of  facts    it    ap- 


peared  difficult  to  settle  the  question  with- 
out further  examination.— Professor  Phil- 
lips, in  answer  to  Sir.  D.  BrewBter,  Baid,  he 
did  not  conceive  that  any  appearance  exhi- 
bibited  by  a  water-spout  could  invalidate 
the  conclusive  evidence  that  was  to  be 
found  of  a  direct  inward  motion  to  a  cen- 
tre, in  the  case  of  the  tornado,  on  visiting 
the  path  it  makes  through  a  forest,  and 
finding  the  trees  thrown  down  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Espy;  and  to  him  it  appeared  per- 
fectly conclusive,  that  there  muBt  have  been 
such  a  direct  inward  motion  in  the  torna- 
does described  by  the  author  of  this  paper. 
Mr.  Espy  had  disposed  of  this  objection  in 
his  explanation  of  the  tornado,  where  he 
showed  that  all  bodies  taken  up  on  the 
right-hand  of  the  centre  of  the  path  of  the 
tornado  must,  from  the  laws  of  dynamics, 
go  up  in  a  spiral  from  right  to  left;  while 
thtnc  taken  up  on  flich-ft-tand  of  tV  path 
mv-i  BSOVfl  in  il  RuinU  upward*  from  left  to 
right  ;  and  that  consequently  out1  person 
might  see  the  tar-undo  whirl  m  o«  direc- 
tion, and  another  in  s  brother,  according  to 
the  uniform  tcEtimony  of  the  wjtneafles, 
aloau  (ha  whole  tract  nf  Obfl  torn  I  ro- 

fes^'ir  Krir'n-F"  pM'M'Jitr-d  tt^n-i- ililln  Mi'  -as 
object  ion  v  which  he raq nested  Sir.  Espy  to 
answer  i—lsl.  How  it  wa*  pGaFjbln  to  con- 
ceit .jiit  buck  a  nughi^  mi***  ui  —  ^  he 
represented,  pressing  in  towards  a  common 
centre  for  hundreds  of  miles  around,  could 
find  vent  up  the  very  narrow  vortex  in  the 
centre  of  the  storm  ?  It  would  require  very 
strong  proof  to  overcome  the  h  priori  im- 
probability that  such  was  the  case.  2nd. 
That  as  the  tornado  had  an  onward  motion, 
it  appeared  to  him  difficult  to  find  pheno- 
mena, on  viewing  the  path  of  a  tornado, 
which  would  prove  without  doubt  that  the 
motion  of  the  air  was  inwards  to  a  common 
centre ;  for  the  manner  in  which  trees  were 
thrown  down  would  depend  very  much  on 
the  velocity  of  the  onward  motion,  com- 
pared with  the  velocity  of  the  wind  in  the 
tornado  itself.  3rd.  He  thought  Mr.  Espy 
would  find  that  nearly  all  the  vapour  in  the 
air  would  he  condensed  into  water  or  cloud 
on  going  up  the  ascending  column,  before 
reaching  any  very  great  height  in  the  at- 
mosphere :  and  it  seemed  difficult  for  him 
to  conceive  how  the  principle  of  the  evo- 
lution of  latent  caloric  could  produce  so 
great  an  effect  in  the  comparatively  short 
column  of  the  atmosphere,  to  cause  the  ba- 
rometer to  sink  as  much  as  it  is  known  to 
do  in  great  storms.  Mr.  Espy  took  these 
objections  in  their  inverse  order.  He  stated, 
as  to  the  last  objection,  that  if  all  the  va- 
pour should  be  condensed  into  water,  the 
effect  would  be  found  to  be  even  greater 
than  he  had  stated  in  depressing  the  baro- 
meter; for  it  was  known  that,  for  example, 
if  the  dew-point  was  70°  of  Fahrenheit,  it 
contained  latent  caloric  enough  to  heat  the 
whole  atmosphere  about  70°,  and,  of  course, 
half  the  atmosphere  to  double  that  amount ; 
and  the  professor  would  find  on  calculation 
that  the  barometer  would  fall  under  such  a 
column  of  70°,  4-48ths  of  30  inches.  His 
(Mr.  Espy's)  calculation  had  been  made  on 
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the  supposition  th*t  only  about  three- 
fourths'  of  the  vapour  ever  is  condensed, 
however  high  the  column  may  ascend.  To 
the  second  objection  Mr.  Espy  replied,  that 
Mr.  Bedfield  himself  had  proposed  as  a  test 
of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Espy's  doctrine  of  in- 
ward motion,  that  the  trees  in  the  centre 
of  the  path  should  be  found  with  their  tops 
thrown  either  backwards  or  forwards,  and 
he  (Mr.  Espy)  introduced  professor  Holm- 
stead's  testimony  that  such  was  the  fact  in 
the  Newhaven  tornado.  And  as  to  the 
great  hurricanes  in  the  West  Indies,  Mr. 
Redfield  stated  it  would  be  a  proof  of  Mr. 
Espy's  doctrine,  if  it  should  be  found  that 
those  storms  began  with  the  wind  north- 
westerly, and  ended  south-easterly ;  and 
to  prove  that  this  was  the  fact,  Mr.  Espy 
quoted  Edwards's  "History  of  Jamaica," 
and  also  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Royal 
Philosophical  Transactions,**  where  it  is 
stated  that  these  storms  begin  with  the 
wind  north-west,  and,  when  the  wind  gets 
round  south-east,  the  foul  weather  breaks 
up.  To  the  first  objection  Mr.  Espy  replied, 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  in  the  large 
storms  of  several  hundred  miles  wide  they 
pressed  in  to  the  centre  to  a  very  narrow 
vortex  before  it  began  to  ascend;  on  the 
contrary,  however  wide  the  cloud  extended, 
it  must  be  going  upward,  there  to  form  that 
cloud,  frequently  leaving  a  wide  space  »u 
the  centre,  where  there  was  a  dead  calm ; 
and  as  to  the  tornadoes,  where  the  vortex 
was  very  narrow — not  more  than  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  wide  in  many  cases — it 
was  a  perfectly  well-established  fact  that 
all  round  the  tornado,  before  and  behind, 
and  at  the  sides,  it  was  a  dead  calm  within 
a  very  few  yards  of  the  tornado  itself:  which 
fact  was  explained  in  that  port  of  his  paper 
wnich  had  not  been  read.  Mr.  Osier  stated 
that,  from  the  investigation  he  had  given 
the  subject,  he  was  convinced  that  the  cen- 
tripetal action  described  by  Mr.  Espy  took 
Elacc  in  most  hurricanes :  the  particulars 
e  (Mr.  O.)  had  collected,  together  with 
the  indications  obtained  from  the  anemo- 
meters at  Birmingham  and  Plymouth,  sa- 
tisfied him  that  the  action  of  the  great 
storm  of  the  6th  and  7th  of  January,  1839, 
was  not  rotatory  at  the  surface  of  the  earth 
when  it  passed  over  England.  He  differed, 
however,  from  both  Mr.  Espy  and  Mr.  Red- 
field  in  one  essential  point,  for  he  believed 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  a 
violent  hurricane  *o  take  place  without  at 
the  same  time  having  both  rotatory  and  cen- 
tripetal action.  ,The  storm  might  very  pro- 
bably be  generated,  in  the  first  instance,  in 
the  manner  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Espy,  as 
well  as  occasionally  by  contrary  currents ; 
in  the  first  case,  the  rush  of  air  towards  a 
spot  of  greater  or  less  diameter  would  not 
be  perfectly  uniform,  owing  to  the  varying 
state  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere;  this, 
together  with  the  upward  tendency  of  the 
current,  would,  in  some  cases,  produce  a 
violent  eddy,  or  rotatory  motion,  and  a 
whirlwind,  of  a  diameter  varying  with  the 
cause,  would  ensue.  The  centripetal  action 
would  thus  be  immensely  increased,  the 


whirlwind  itself  demanding  a  vast  supply 
of  air,  which  would  be  constantly  thrown 
off  spirally  upwards,  and  diffused  over  the  ' 
upper  atmosphere :  thus  causing  the  high 
state  of  the  harometer  which  surrounds  a 
storm.  When  no  rotatory  action  takes 
place,  we  merely  experience  the  rush  of  air 
which  necessarily  precedes  a  fall  of  rain  or 
a  thunder-storm,  in  consequence  of  the 
condensation  of  moisture :  but  that  nothing 
violent  enough  to  be  called  a  hurricane  can 
take  place  unless  a  strong  rotatory  action, 
or  in  fact  a  whirlwind,  is  produced;  and  that 
in  most  cases  the  rotating  portion  is  not  in 
contact  with  the  earth,  and  consequently 
intripetal 


!  only 

Hon" 


felt  its  secon< 


action."  [For  the  foregoing  abridged  re- 
port we  beg  to  acknowledge  our  obligations 
to  the  Literary  Gazette,  Oct.  10,  1840.] 

8TO'RY-POST8,  in  carpentry,  upright 
timbers  disposed  in  the  story  of  a  building, 
for  supporting  the  superincumbent  part  of 
the  exterior  wall  by  means  of  a  beam  over 
them. 

.  STRABIS'MUS,  in  medicine,  squinting; 
a  distortion  of  one  or  both  of  the  eyes, 
whereby  the  pupil  is  turned  from,  im^Wn 
of  being  directed  towards,  objects. 

STRAIT,  or  as  it  generally  written, 
Stbaits,  in  geography,  a  narrow  pass  of 
the  ocean,  through  which  the  water  flows 
from  one  sea  to  another.  The  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  about  130  miles  long  and  IS 
broad,  join  the  Mediterranean  sea  with  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  The  strait  which  in  a  si- 
milar manner  joins  the  Baltic  with  the  At- 
lantic, is  called  the  Sound;  and  that  be- 
tween Britain  and  France,  the  straits  of 
Dover. 

STRAMONIUM,  in  botany,  a  species  of 
Datura,  commonly  growing  wild  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  and  America.  All  parts  of 
the  plant  exhale  a  strong  and  nauseous 
odour:  and,  taken  internally,  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  of  narcotic  poisons.  It  has, 
notwithstanding,  been  employed  with  ad- 
vantage in  convulsive  and  epileptic  affec- 
tions; and  smoking  the  dried  leaves  has 
often  proved  beneficial  in  cases  of  asthma. 

STRAND,  the  shore  or  beach  of  the  sea 
or  ocean,  or  of  a  large  lake,  and  sometimes 
of  a  navigable  river;  but  never  used  when 
speakingof  the  bank  of  a  small  river  or  pond. 

STRAPPA'DO,  a  military  punishment 
formerly  practised.  It  consisted  in  drawing  ; 
an  offender  to  the  top  of  a  beam  and  letting 
him  fall,  by  which  means  a  limb  was  some- 
times dislocated. 

STRATEGY,  that  branch  of  the  military 
science  which  teaches  how  to  conduct  a 
body  of  troops  in  a  course  of  operations 
against  a  contending  enemy. 

STRATIFICATION,  in  mineralogy  and 
geology,  a  term  signifying  the  process  by 
which  substances  in  the  earth  have  been 
formed  into  strata  or  layers.  Also,  in  che- 
mistry, layers  of  different  substances  placed 
one  upon  another  in  a  crucible. 

STRATOCRACY,  a  military  govern, 
ment,  or  that  form  of  government  in  which 
the  soldiery  bear  the  sway. 

STRATUM  (plu.  etrata),  in  geology,  a 
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bed  or  layer  of  an/  species  of  earth,  sand, 
coal,  or  other  fossil,  arranged  in  a  flat  form, 
distinct  from  the  adjacent  matter.  On  dig- 
ging below  the  earth,  it  is  found  that  wher- 
ever it  has  not  been  disturbed  before,  the 
laws  of  nature  have  composed  it,  not  of  a 
homogenous  or  similar  mass,  but  of  strata, 
layers,  or  stripes  of  different  materials.  The 
arrangement  and  nature  of  these  materials 
are  in  the  most  extreme  degree  irregular. 
Naturalists  formerly  maintained  that  each 
bed  or  stratum  of  rock  is  extended  univer- 
sally over  the  globe,  and  that  the  series  of 
beds,  in  regular  succession,  environ  our 
planet,  like  the  coat  of  an  onion ;  whereas, 
many  beds  of  rock  which  are  common  in 
one  country,  are  entirely  wanting  in  an- 
other :  but,  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the 
structure  of  the  crust  of  our  globe  over  a 
limited  extent,  the  successive  coats  of  an 
onion,  if  they  were  of  different  colours, 
might  not  inaptly  represent  the  strata  that 
cover  certain  districts.  De  Luc,  Dolomieu, 
and  Cuvier  unite  ft  the  opinion,  that  the 
phenomena  exhibited  by  the  earth,  particu- 
larly the  alternate  deposits  of  terrestrial 
and  marine  productions,  can  only  be  satis- 
factorily accounted  for  by  a  series  of  revo- 
lutions similarto  the  deluge. 

STRAWBERRY,  in  botany,  a  plant  and 
its  fruit  of  the  genus  Fragaria,  of  many 
varieties,  all  of  which  are  delicious  and 
cooling. 

STREAM,  a  current  of  water  or  other 
fluid,  as  a  river,  brook,  or  rivulet ;  a  stream 
of  lead  or  iron  flowing  from  a  furnace ;  or  a 
ttream  of  lava  from  a  volcano. 

STREAM-TIN,  in  mineralogy,  particles 
or  masses  of  tin  found  beneath  the  surface 
of  alluvial  ground. 

STRENGTH,  the  power  with  which  bo- 
dies can  overcome  other  power,  as  a  lever, 
or  an  animal,  in  regard  to  its  muscles, 
which  set  themselves  like  a  lever,  and  act 
and  re-act  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  an- 
other, the  action  commencing  against  the 
ground,  or  some  body  connected  with  the 
ground. The  word  strength  also  implies 

Kwerof  the  mind  or  intellectual  force.—— 
literature,  nervous  diction.  The  strength 
of  words,  of  style,  of  expression,  and  the 
like,  consists  in  the  full  and  forcible  exhi- 
bition of  ideas,  by  which  a  sensible  or  deep 
impression  is  made  on  the  mind  of  a  hearer 

or  reader. The  amount  of  force,  military 

or  naval.— —Also,  legal  or  moral  force;  as, 
"  the  strength  of  law ;"  «  the  strength  of 
public  opinion,"  &c. 

STREPITO'SO,  inmusic,  an  Italian  word 
denoting  that  the  part  to  which  it  is  prefixed 
must  be  performed  in  an  impetuous  and 
boisterous  style. 

STRIDE,  in  architecture,  the  fillets  which 
separate  the  furrows  or  grooves  of  fluted 
columns.— Stria,  in  natural  history,  small 
channels  in  the  shells  of  cockles  and  other 
substances. 

STRI'ATED,  in  botany,  streaked,  or 
scored  with  superficial  or  very  slender  lines. 
—-Striated  fracture,  in  mineralogy,  con- 
sists of  long,  narrow,  separable  parts  laid 
on  or  beside  each  other. 


STRIDOR  DENTIUM,  a  grinding  of 
the  teeth. 

STRIX,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds 
of  the  order  Jccipitree;  well-known  as  the 
owl.     [See  Owl.] 

STROB'IL,  in  botany,  a  pericarp  formed 
from  an  ament  by  the  hardening  of  the 
scales.  It  is  made  up  of  scales  that  are  im- 
bricate, as  the  cone  of  a  pine. Strobili- 

form,  shaped  like  a  strobiJ,  as  a  spike. 

8TROM'BITE,  in  the  history  of  fossils,  a 
petrified  shell  of  the  genus  Strombu*. 

8TRONTIANITE,  in  mineralogy,  pris- 
matic barytes,  or  carbonate  of  strontian,  a 
mineral  that  occurs  massive,  fibrous,  stel- 
lated, and  crystalized  in  the  form  of  a  hexa- 
hedral  prism,  modified  on  the  edges,  or  ter- 
minated bya  a  pyramid. 

STRONTIAN,  in  mineralogy,  an  earth 
which,  when  pure  and  dry,  is  perfectly 
white,  and  resembles  barytes  in  many  of  its 
properties.  It  is  a  compound  of  oxygen 
and  a  base  to  which  is  given  the  name  stron- 
<  turn,  in  the  proportion  of  16  per  cent,  of  the 
former,  to  84_per  cent,  of  the  latter. 

STRO'PHE,  in  Greek  poetry,  &  stanza: 
the  first  member  of  a  poem.  This  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  similar  stanza  called  anti- 
ttropke. 

STRUCTURE,  in  its  usual  acceptation, 
a  building  of  some  size  and  importance. 
Also,  form  or  construction ;  as,  "  we  know 
but  little  of  the  structure  and  constitution  of 

the  terraqueous  globe." In  mineralogy, 

the  particular  arrangement  of  the  integrant 
particles  or  molecules  of  a  mineral. 

STRUMA,  in  medicine,  glandular  tu- 
mours on  the  neck  and  throat,  constituting 
the  scrofula. 

STRUTHIO,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds,  order  Gallium;  well-known  as  the 
ostrich.     [See  Ostbicb.] 

STRTCH'NIA,  in  chemistry,  an  alkaline 
substance  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  the 
Btryehnosnu*  vomica,  and  Strycknoi  ignatia. 
It  is  a  white  substance,  crystalized  in  very 
small  four-sided  prisms,  and  excessively 
bitter.  It  acts  upon  the  stomach  with  vio- 
lent energy,  inducing  locked-jaw  and  de- 
stroying life. 

STUCCO,  in  building,  a  fine  kind  of 
plaster  composed  of  lime,  sand,  whiting, 
and  pulverized  marble ;  used  for  covering 
walls,  &c. 

STUD,  in  building,  a  small  piece  of  tim- 
ber or  Joist  inserted  in  the  sills  and  beams, 
between  the  posts,  to  support  the  beams  or 

other  main  timbers. A  stud  is  also  an 

ornamental  knob:  as,  "coral  clasps  and 
amber  etude."  Hence  we  use  the  word 
figuratively  in  the  description  of  scenery ; 
as,  "  the  sloping  sides  and  summits  of  the 
hills  were  studded  with  neat  cottages  and 

elegant  vfflas." A  collection  of  breeding 

horses  and  mares. 

STUD'DING-8AIL,  in  navigation,  a  sail 
that  is  set  beyond  the  skirts  of  the  princi- 
pal sails.  The  studding-sails  are  set  only 
when  the  wind  is  light;  and  appear  like 
wings  in  the  yard-arms. 

STUD'Y,  application  of  the  mind  to 
books,  to  art  or  science,  or  to  any  subject, 
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for  the  purpose  of  learning  what  was  not 
before  known ;  the  occupation  of  a  student. 
Also,  the  apartment  devoted  to  study  or 
literary  avocations. 

STUFF,  in  commerce,  a  general  name 
for  all  kinds  of  fabrics  of  silk,  wool,  hair, 
cotton,  or  thread,  manufactured  on  the 
loom.  It  comprehends  all  cloths,  but  it 
signifies  particularly  woollen  cloth  of  slight 
texture  for  linings. 

STURGEON  fsturioj,  in  ichthyology,  a 
large  fish  of  the  genus  Aceipenser,  with  the 
body  armed  with  rough  tubercles.  The 
sturgeon  grows  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet 
in  length ;  though  they  are  generally  caught 
much  smaller.  There  are  four  cirri  at  the 
extremity  of  the  under  jaw ;  the  eyes  are 
large,  and  stand  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  extremity  of  the  snout ;  and  the  spinose 
tubercles,  of  which  there  are  several  series 
or  rows,  are  very  singular.  The  flesh  is  much 
esteemed:  from  the  roe  is  made  caviare, 
and  from  the  sounds  and  muscular  parts 
is  made  isinglass.    [See  Fisheries.] 

STYLE,  in  literature,  a  term  originally 
used  metaphorically,  from  the  stylus  or  an- 
tique pen,  to  signify  the  writing.  Thus  we 
say, "  the  ityle  of  Gibbon,"  in  the  same  sense 
as  "  the  pencil  of  Guido,"  meaning  in  both 
cases  the  manner,  and  applying  the  name  of 
the  instrument  to  the  work.  Style,  then,  is 
the  choice  and  arrangement  of  words,  or  the 
manner  in  which  a  person  expresses  him- 
self in  writing.  Although  in  a  language 
there  can  be  but  one  syntax,  there  may  be 
many  kinds  of  style,  and  all  equally  good. 
Syntax  may  be  taught  by  rules,  but  style 
must  be  the  gift  of  nature,  assisted  by  ob- 
servation; it  depends  upon  the  habitual 
character  of  the  writer,  or  the  temporary 
one  which  he  assumes  for  a  particular  sub- 
ject. Swift  says,  "  proper  words  in  proper 
places  make  the  true  definition  of  style." 

Style,  in  chronology,  the  manner  of 

computing  time,  with  regard  to  the  Julian 
or  Gregorian  calendar,  and  termed  either 
old  style  or  new.  By  the*  old  style  the  year 
consisted  of  365  days  and  6  hours ;  but  the 
new  or  Gregorian  style  was  made  to  corre- 
spond more  nearly  with  the  period  of  the 
sun's  revolution,  reckoning  the  year  to  be 
365  days  5  hours  49  minutes  20  seconds,  by 
retrenching  1 1  days  from  the  old  style.  The 
new  style  was  introduced  into  Germany  in 
1700,  and  in  1762  into  England  by  act  of 
parliament,  whereby  the  2nd  of  September 

m  that  year  was  reckoned  the  14th. 

Style,  in  architecture,  a  particular  mode  of 
erecting  buildings,   as  the  Gothic    style, 

the  Saxon  style,  the  Norman  style,  &c. 

In  botany,  the  middle  portion  of  the  pistil, 
connecting  the  stigma  with  the  germ.  The 
styles  of  plants  are  capillary,  filiform,  cy- 

lindric,  subulate,  or  clavate. The  word 

style  has  also  other  applications :  as,  "  the 
dinner  was  served  up  m,  excellent  style ;" 
"  the  emperor  of  Russia  is  styled  auto- 
crat," &c. 

STTXITES,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a 
sect  of  solitaries,  or  fanatics,  in  the  EasC, 
who  performed  a  kind  of  penance  by  stand- 
ing motionless  on  columns  or  pillars ;  and 


of  whuM  MrformRnra*  in  this  way  the 
neat  incrr.riiLiK'  Mortal  *fe  Touched  for. 

STYLUtiL(.l?£(jg,jB  anatomy,  ■  muscle 
arising  from  the  Bj*L-i  of  the  styloid  pro- 

cc**,  and  wJiich,  descending  ohliv  .c 

aide  tind  root  uf  the  ttnijrur,  fiijh-s  it  sSffip- 
way*.  luu-fcwuriit  and  towards, 

STYLU-Ui'Ulbti'L.i*,  in  Miafomy.  a  pjrfr 
Of  -  arising  ill  <1)C  Btjifiid  firoecES, 

a&ii  ii-ruii MAiing-  in  ihe  horn  and  the  house,: 
this  U  nfif'ii  trerf united  by  the  digastric 
muiclc  of  the  jaw.  These  ma*i-Lua  draw 
latpnillv  upwards-. 

STYiOlD,  baviag  tome  raetnhlnnre  to 
a  style  or  red;  g|  the  styloid  process  of 
the  temporal  bone, 

mniCS,  medicine*  which  have  the 
qnuhty  of  stopping  hemorrhagD,  or  dis- 
charges of  hlooC  The  ward  ttyptic,  ibnugh 
Big~u  ifyin^  nearly  the  smiie  as  u*irin(ren\t,ia 
used  in  a  different  and  nwK  limited  ee.use; 
astringent*  usually  denoting  internal  ap- 
plicfttlons  for  ftboppLnu  bleeding,  or  for 
strc-ngtbiqiiug  the  naiidj ;  ityptirt,  exter- 
nal r.pp|jL-Btioa:.  tor  restraining  Eliiuharyca 
of  "■!.->.  i . 

STTRAX,  in  botany,  o  genu*  uf  plants, 
elms  lu  It/randrio,  order  1  Maiwffyqi*. 
Plants-  nt'  this  gfnu^  which  are  tree*,  mn& 
djjitirj^oiflhed  In  Eiig-tisb  hy  the  nam?  of 
SforoiL  yiald  a  retmotii  fgam,  «  fat  B«- 
soin  BtoraXj  or  H-cnjtraio -tree, 

-  ~  li,  u  Luliu  proposition  lor  uuJUt-  or 
below;  used  as  a  prefix  to  many  English 
words  denoting  inferiority  of  rank  or  defect 
in  quality ;  as,  subaltern,  subordinate,  &c. 

S  U '  B  A  H,  in  India,  a  province  or  vice- 
royship.  Hence  subahdar,  the  governor  of 
a  province.  Subahdar  is  also  used  for  a 
native  of  India,  who  ranks  as  captain  in 
the  European  companies. 

SUBALTERN,  a  term  for  a  military 
officer  below  the  rank  of  captain. 

SUBAX'ILLARY,  in  botany,  placed  un- 
der the  angle  formed  by  the  branch  of  a 
Slant  with  the  stem,  or  by  a  leaf  with  the 
ranch. 

SUBCLAVIAN,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
applied  to  anything  under  the  arm-pit  or 
shoulder,  whether  artery,  nerve,  vein,  or 
muscle. 

SUBCON'TRARY,  in  geometry,  a  term 
used  when  two  similar  triangles  are  so 
placed  as  to  have  a  common  angle  at  their 
vertex,  and  yet  their  bases  not  parallel. 

SUBCORTDATE,  in  botany,  somewhat 
similar  to  a  heart  in  shape. 

SUBCOSTAL,  in  anatomy,  a  term  for 
the  internal  intercostal  muscles. 

SUBCUTICULAR,  in  anatomy,  being 
under  the  cuticle  Or  scarf-skin. 

SUB-DOMINANT,  in  music,  the  fourth 
note  above  the  tonic,  being  under  the 
dominant. 

SUB'EROSE,  in  botany,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  gnawed  or  a  little  eaten. 

SU'BEROUS,  soil  andelastic,  like  cork. 

SUBHYDROSULPH'URET,  in  chemis- 
try, a  compound  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
with  a  base,  in  a  less  proportion  than  in 
hydrosulphuret. 

SUBINFEUDATION,  in  law,  the  act  Of 
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enfeoffing  by  a  tenant  or  feoffee,  who  holds 
lands  of  the  crown. 

SUB'JECT,  one  that  owes  allegiance  to 
a  sovereign,  and  is  governed  by  his  laws. 
Men  in  nee  governments  are  subjects  as 
well  as  citisens;  as  citizens,  they  enjoy 
rights  and  franchises ;  as  subjects,  they  are 

bound  to  obey  the  laws. Subject,  th&t  on 

which  any  mental  operation  is  performed, 
or  which  is  treated  or  discussed;  as,  the 
question  of  immediate  war  with  France  was 
the  subject  of  debate. — —Also,  that  on 
which  any  physical  operation  is  performed ; 
as,  a  tubject  for  dissection,  or  amputation. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD,  in  grammar, 
a  form  of  the  verb  which  mentions  a  thine 
conditionally  or  by  way  of  supposition  ;  and 
is  denoted  in  the  English  language  by  the 
addition  of  if,  though,  or  some  other  con- 
junction, expressed  or  understood. 

SUB'LANATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  the  leaves  or  stalks  of  plants  which 
are  somewhat  woolly. 

SUBLAPSATIIAN,  in  theology,  one  who 
maintains  that  the  sin  of  Adam's  apostacy 
being  imputed  to  all  his  posterity,  God  in 
compassion  decreed  to  send  his  Son  to  res- 
cue a  great  number  from  their  lost  state, 
and  to  accept  of  his  obedience  and  death 
on  their  account.  The  word  sublapsarian 
is  opposed  to  supralapsarian. 

SUB'LIMATE,  in  chemistry,  any  sub- 
stance procured  by  the  process  of  sublima- 
tion, particularly  corrosive  sublimate,  or  the 
muriate  of  mercury,  an  extremely  acrid  and 
violently  poisonous  preparation.— -^Sub- 
limation, the  process  by  which  volatile  sub- 
stances are  raised  by  heat,  and  again  con- 
densed in  the  solid  form.  Sublimation 
bears  the  same  relation  to  a  solid,  that  dis- 
tillation does  to  a  liquid.  If  the  subliming 
matter  concretes  into  a  solid  hard  mass,  it 
is  commonly  called  a  sublimate;  if  into  a 
powdery  form,  flowers. 

SUBLFME,  in  literature,  that  style  or 
manner  of  writing  in  which  a  sublime 
thought,  or  a  fact  sublime  in  its  character, 
is  suitably  presented  to  the  mind.  It  has 
often  been  said,— but  we  suspect  there  is  no 
valid  ground  for  the  assertion,— that  when 
men  grow  philosophical,  they  can  seldom 
excel  in  the  sublime.  The  sources  of  the 
sublime  in  language  are  well  enumerated 
by  Longinus.  The  first  is  elevation  of 
mind;  the  second,  ardent  sensibility;  the 
third,  the  proper  use  of  figures;  the  fourth, 

Srandeur  of  diction  5  and  the  fifth,  a  digni- 
ed  harmony  of  arrangement.  The  sublim* 
in  narration  is  exemplified  in  the  wclt- 
known  commencement  of  the  book  of  Ge- 
nesis: "  Gqd  said,  let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light." 

SUBLI'MED,  in  chemistry,  brought  into 
a  state  of  vapour  by  heat,  and  then  con- 
densed by  cold,  as  a  solid  substance. 

SUBLIMITY,  in  oratory  and  composi- 
tion, loftiness  of  sentiment  or  style.  Also, 
moral  grandeur :  as, "  the  incomprehensible 
JB&KwftyofGod." 

SUBLINGUAL,  in  anotomy,  situated 
under  the  tongue;  as  the  sublingual  glands, 
which  secrete  the  saliva. 


SUBLUXA'TION,  in  surgery,  a  violent 
sprain  or  incomplete  dislocation. 

SUBMARINE,  an  epithet  for  what  ex- 
ists or  happens  under  the  sea  or  water;  as, 
a  submarine  explosion,  or  submarine  navi- 
gation, &c. 

SUBMAX'tLLARY,  in  anatomy,  an  epi- 
thet for  two  salivary  glands,  situated  im- 
mediately within  the  right  and  left  angles 
of  the  lower  jaw. 

S  U  B  ME  D I  ANT,  in  music,  the  sixth 
note,  or  middle  note  between  the  octave 
and  subdominant. 

SUBMULTIPLE,  a  number  or  quantity 
contained  in  another  number  er  quantity,  a 
certain  number  of  times ;  as  4,  which  is 
the  submultiple  of  24,  being  contained  in 
it  six  times. 

SUBNU'DE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
plant  almost  naked  or  bare  of  leaves. 

SUBOCCIPITAL,  in  anatomy,  under 
the  occiput ;  as,  the  suboccipital  nerves. 

8UBORNATION,  in  law,  the  crime  of 
procuring  a  person  to  take  such  a  false  oath 
as  constitutes  perjury. 

SUBPETIOLATE,  in  botany,  having  a 
very  short  petiole. 

8UBP(E'NA,  in  law,  a  writ  commanding 
the  attendance  in  court  of  the  person  on 
whom  it  is  served:  as  witnesses,  &c. 

SUBREPTION,  the  act  of  obtaining  a 
favour  by  surprise  or  unfair  representation, 
that  is,  by  the  suppression  of  facts. 

SUBROGATION,  in  the  civil  law,  the 
substituting  of  one  person  in  the  place  of 
another,  and  giving  him  his  rights. 

SUB'SALT,  in  chemistry,  a  salt  with  less 
acid  than  is  sufficient  to  neutralize  its  ra- 
dicals. 

SUBSCAPULAR,  in  anatomy,  an  epi- 
thet for  an  artery.  The  subscapular  artery 
is  the  large  branch  of  the  axillary  artery, 
which  rises  near  the  lowest  margin  of  the 
scapula. 

SUBSCRIPTION,  the  act  of  signing  or 
setting  one's  hand  to  a  paper.  Also  the 
giving  a  sum  of  money,  or  engaging  to  give 
it,  for  the  furtherance  of  some  common  ob- 
ject in  which  several  are  interested,  as  sub- 
scriptions in  support  of  charitable  insti- 
tutions, and  the  like. 

SUBSES'8ILE,in  botany,  almost  sessile; 
having  very  short  footstalks. 

SUBSIDY,  an  aid  or  tax  granted  to  the 
Jang,  by  parliament,  upon  any  urgent  occa- 
sion, and  levied  on  every  subject  of  ability, 
according  to  a  certain  rate  on  lands  and 
goods :  but  the  word,  in  some  of  our  sta- 
tutes, is  confounded  with  that  of  customs. 
It  signifies,  in  modern  usage,  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney given  by  the  government  of  one  nation 
to  that  of  another,  for  the  immediate  pur- 
pose of  serving  the  latter,  and  the  ultimate 
one,  of  benefiting  the  former.  Thus  Great 
Britain  subsidised  Austria  and  Prussvt.  to 
engage  those  powers  in  resisting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  during  the  late  war. 

SUB'SOIL,  the  bed  or  stratum  of  earth 
which  lies  between  the  surface-soil  and  the 
base  on  which  it  rests ;  the  substratum. 

SUB'STANCE,  something  that  we  con- 
ceive to  subsist  of  itself,  independently  of 
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any  created  being,  or  any  particular  mode 
or  accident.  Our  ideas  of  substances,  as 
Mr.  Locke  observes,  are  only  such  combi- 
nation* of  simple  ideas  as  are  taken  to  re- 
present distinct  things  subsisting  by  them- 
selves, in  which  the  confused  idea  of  sub- 
stance is  always  the  chief.  Thus  the  com- 
bination of  the  ideas  of  a  certain  figure, 
with  the  powers  of  motion,  thought,  and 
reasoning  joined  to  the  substance,  make 
the  ordinary  idea  of  a  man:  and  thus  the 
mind  observing  several  simple  ideas  to  go 
constantly  together,  which  being  presumed 
to  belong  to  one  thing,  or  to  be  united  in 
one  subject,  are  called  by  one  name,  which 
we  are  apt  afterwards  to  talk  of,  and  consi- 
der, as  one  simple  idea.  The  word  is  equally 
applicable  to  matter  or  spirit:  we  say, 
"  stone  is  a  hard  ttt&rf  ««**,*"  "  the  soul  of 
man  is  an  immaterial  substance,  endued 
with  thought ;"  and,"  in  a  good  epitome,  we 
may  have  the  substance  of  a  large  book,''  &c 

SUB'STANTIVE,  in  grammar,  a  noun 
or  name,  denoting  a  thing  without  any  re- 
gard to  its  qualities ;  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  adjective  is  the  name  of  a  quality.  Thus 
of  the  words  "red  house,"  the  first  denotes  a 
quality,  and  is  therefore  an  adjective ;  the  se- 
cond a  thing,  and  is  therefore  a  substantive. 

SUBSTITUTE,  in  law,  one  delegated  to 
act  for  another.—— In  the  militia,  one  en- 
gaged to  serve  in  the  room  of  another. 

SUBSTRUCTION  (not  subtraction,  a 
rule  in  arithmetic,  ftc.),  in  law,  the  with- 
drawing or  withholding  of  some  right. 
Thus  the  substruction  of  a  legacy,  is  the 
withholding  or  detaining  of  it  from  the  le- 

Stee  by  the  executor :  and  in  like 
e  withholding  of  any  service,  rei 
or  custom,  is  a  substruction,  for  wl 
law  rives  a  remedy. 

8UB8TRATUM,  in  geology,  a  layer  of 
earth  laid  under  another. In  metaphy- 
sics, the  matter  or  substance  supposed  to 
furnish  the  basis  in  which  the  perceptible 
qualities  inhere. 

SUB'STYLE,  in  dialling,  thtf'line  on 
which  the  jrnomon  stands. 

SUBSULPH'ATE,  in  chemistry,  a  sul- 
phate with  an  excess  of  the  base. 

8UB8ULTUS,  in  medicine,  a  twitching 
or  convulsive  motion;  as  subsultus  ten- 
dinum. 

SUBTAN'GENT,  in  geometry,  the  part 
of  the  axis  contained  between  the  ordinate 
and  tangent  drawn  to  the  same  point  in  a 

SUBTEN'SE  OF  AN  ARC,  a  right  line 
opposite  to  an  angle,  supposed  to  be  drawn 
between  the  two  extremities  of  the  arc. 

SUBTILE,  in  physics,  an  epithet  for 
whatever  is  extremely  fine  and  delicate: 
such  as  the  animal  spirits,  the  effluvia  of 

odorous  bodies,  ftc  are  supposed  to  be. 

8ubtiluation,  in  the  laboratory,  the  opera- 
tion of  making  so  volatile  as  to  rise  in 
steam  or  vapour. 

SUBTRACTION,  in  arithmetic,  the 
taking  of  a  less  number  from  a  greater  of 
the  same  kind  or  denomination ;  an  opera- 
tion by  which  is  found  the  difference  be- 
tween two  sums. 


SUBTRAHEND',  in  arithmetic  the  si 

or  Tiumhrr  to  be  subtracted  or  taken  from 
another. 

sni'ULATE,  or  SUH'ULATBD,  in1 
botanf,  in  the  itkupc  of  an  nwl:  thus,  a 
sulmlated  kr±f  is  one  of  an  oblong  and  nar-  j 
row  fi  (furPj  bra&tf cflt  lit  the  base*  and  thence 
grnciuaUy  decreasing  till  It  terminates  in  a 
point.. 

SUB'UEBH,  the  bniidiar*,  streets,  or 
part*  that  lip;  without  the  walla,  bat  in  the 
lmmfdinte  Vicmitr  of  a  city.  Hence  sub- 
urban^ itilialjiiifltoi1  being  situated  near  a 
City. 

bULoiciiiAi'iiillil,   tiinb   wuwa  is  Used 

for  something  else;  a  substitute.  Hence 
succedaneous,  being  employed  for  or  supply- 
ing the  place  of  something  eke. 

BUCCIFEROUS,  in  botany,  producing 
or  conveying  sap. 

SUCCINATE,  in  chemistry,  a  salt  form- 


ed by  the  succinic  acid  and  a 

SUCCIN'IC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  add 
drawn  from  amber  by  sublimation. 

SUCCINITE,  a  mineral  of  an  amber 
eolour,  considered  as  a  variety  of  garnet. 
It  frequently  occurs  in  globular  or  granular 
masses,  about  the  size  of  a  pea.    \ 

SUGCrNUM,  a  genus  of  minerals.  [8ee 
Axbbb.1 

SUCCORY,  in  botany,  the  wild  endive, 
a  plant  of  the  genus  Cickoriunu 

BUCCOTASH,  a  dish  so  called  in  Ame- 
rica, which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  green 
maize  and  beans  boiled. 

SUCCULENT,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
such  plants  as  have  a  juicy  and  soft  stem, 
as  distinguished  from  such  as  are  bard  and 
ligneous.    Peas,  beans,  ftc.  are  succulent. 

8UCCULENTS,  the  13th  Linnssan  na- 
tural order  of  plants,  consisting  of  flat,  juicy 
evergreens. 

SUCCU8,  in  medicine,  a  term  frequently 
employed  to  denote  the  extracted  juice  of 
different  plants,  as  the  Succus  Glfcorrkixw, 
Spanish  liquorice,  ftc 

8UCCU8'8ION,  in  medicine,  a  shaking 
of  the  nervous  parts  by  powerful  stimu- 
lant*. 

8UCB7ER,  the  piston  of  a  pump;  also  a 
piece  of  leather  laid  wet  upon  a  stone,  which, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
adheres  very  closely,  and  is  not  to  be  pulled 
off  without  great  force.— — flaeAer,  in  bo- 
tany, a  young  twig  shooting  from  the  stock 
or  lower  part  of  the  stem. 

SUCKING-FISH,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish 
having  a  fat  naked  head  and  a  naked  body, 
which  adheres  very  firmly  to  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  vessels.  It  was  called  by  the 
ancients  remera,  and  in  the  Linnaran  system 
Eckineis  restore. 

SUCTION,  in  hydraulics,  the  act  of 
sucking  or  drawing  up  a  fluid.  Suction 
appears  to  be  performed  by  a  kind  of  attrac- 
tion, as  if  the  air  and  water  hung  together ; 
whereas  the  phenomenon  is  produced  merely 
by  taking  away  the  weight  or  pressure  of 
the  air  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the 
pipe,  and  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  li- 
quid on  the  outside  of  the  pipe  forces  it  up 
into  the  pipe,  to  produce  an  equilibrium. 
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SU'DOR  AN'GLICUS,  ia  medicine,  an 
endemic  fever,  formerly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  sweating  sickness  of  England.  This 
disorder  was  thus  named  from  its  first  ap- 
pearing in  this  island,  and  acquired  the 
title  of  sudor,  from  the  patient  suddenly 
breaking  out  into  a  profuse  sweat,  which 
forms  its  great  characteristic  feature. 

8UDORIFICS,  medicines  which  pro- 
mote sweat  or  sensible  perspiration. 

8UE,  to  institute  legal  process  against 
a  person ;  to  prosecute  in  a  civil  action  for 
the  recovery  of  a  real  or  supposed  right;  as 
to  sue  for  debt  or  damages. 

SUFFERANCE,  a  term  in  law,  applied 
to  tenants ;  a  tenant  at  sufferance  being  one 
that  continues  after  his  title  ceases,  with- 
out positive  leave  of  the  owner. 

SUFFRAGAN,  in  ecclesiastical  polity,  a 
term  of  relation  applied  to  a  bishop,  with 
respect  to  the  archbishop  who  is  his.  supe- 
rior; or  rather,  an  assistant  bishop. 

SUFFRAGE,  a  vote  given  in  deciding  a 
controverted  question,  or  in  the  choice  of  a 
man  for  an  office  or  trust ;  as,  a  true  patriot 
deserves  the  suffrage*  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

SUFFRU'TlCOUS,in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  plants  which  are  permanent  or  woody 
at  the  base,  but  whose  yearly  branches  de- 
cay ;  as  sage,  thyme,  &c. 

SUGAR;  the  sweet  constituent  of  vege- 
table  and  animal  products.  It  is  a  well- 
known  substance,  derived  chiefly  from  the 
juice  of  a  kind  of  cane  (arundo  saccharifera), 
growing  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The 
tug ar -cane,  which  resembles  the  reeds  com- 
mon in  morasses,  except  that  its  skin  is  soft 
and  its  pulp  a  spongeous  substance,  usually 
grows  to  the  height  of  about  five  or  six  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  half  an  inch.  It  is  di- 
vided by  knots,  at  the  distance  of  eighteen 
inches  from  each  other.  At  its  top,  it  pro- 
trudes several  long,  green  leaves;  and  in 
the  centre  of  these  is  its  flower.  When  the 
leaves  springing  from  the  knots  decay,  the 
plant  is  ripe.  It  is  then  cut,  stripped  of 
its  leaves,  and  carried  to  the  mills;  which 
consist  of  wooden  rollers  covered  with  steel 
plates,  and  are  kept  in  motion  by  water, 
wind,  or  animal  power.  The  juice  pressed 
from  the  canes  passes  through  a  tube  into 
the  sugar-house,  where  it  falls  into  a  ves- 
sel by  which  it  is  conveyed  into  the  first 
boiler.  Here  it  is  simmered  over  a  slow 
fire,  and  mixed  with  potash  and  quick  lime ; 
and  by  the  action  of  the.  heat,  and  the  as- 
sistance of  these  ingredients,  its  unctuous 
parts  are  raised  to  its  surface,  in  the  form 
of  a  thick  scum,  which  is  carefully  removed. 
In  a  second  boiler,  over  a  stronger  fire,  it  is 
made  to  boil,  and  its  purification  continued 
by  means  of  a  fresh  lye.  After  passing 
through  three  other  boilers  it  arrives  at  the 
sixth,  diminished  in  quantity  to  the  degree 
of  two-thirds,  and  in  the  state  of  a  sirup. 
Finally,  as  the  liquor  cools,  the  sugar  sepa- 
rates from  the  molasses  or  sirup  in  grains; 
and  this  being  drained  off,  it  leaves  the  su- 
gar in  the  state  known  in  commerce  by  the 
name  of  raw  or  muscovado  sugar.  This  is 
farther  purified  by  means  of  clay,  or  more 
extensively  by  bullock's  blood,  which  form- 
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a  coagulum,  envelopes  the  impurities. 
._ius  clarified,  it  takes  the  names  of  lump, 
loaf,  refined,  &c.  according  to  the  different 
degrees  of  purification.  Loaf  or  lump  su- 
gar is  unknown  in  the  East,  sugar-candy 
being  the  only  species  of  refined  sugar 
that  is  made  use  of  in  India,  China,  &c., 
where  the  manufacture  of  that  article  is 
carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent.  When 
of  the  best  description,  it  is  in  large  white 
crystals,  and  is  as  agreeable  to  the  eye  as 
to  the  taste.— Sugar  is  a  proximate  element 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  is  found  in 
most  ripe  fruits,  and  many  farinaceous  roots. 
By  fermentation,  sugar  is  converted  into  al- 
cohol, and  hence  forms  the  basis  of  those 
substances  which  are  used  for  making  in- 
toxicating liquors,  as  molasses,  grapes,  ap- 
ples, malt,  &c.  The  ultimate  elements  of 
sugar  are  oxygen,  carbon,  and  hydrogen. 
Ofall  vegetable  principles,  it  is  considered 
by  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  as 
the  most  wholesome  and  nutritious.—— 
Beet-riot  sugar.  The  cultivation  of  beet- 
root, and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  it, 
are  making  rapid  progress  on  the  conti- 
nent. In  Bohemia  the  population  scarcely 
amounts  to  3,300,000  souls,  yet  there  are  87 
manufactories  in  full  work,  and  many  more 
ready  to  commence.  The  soil  and  climate 
are  said  to  be  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  this  valuable  plant.  It  appears 
that  in  France  more  than  100,000,000  francs 
are  invested  in  nearly  600  beet-root  sugar 
manufactories;  and  Louis  Philippe  has  de- 
clared, that  he  by  no  means  despairs  of  soon 
seeing  persons  in  France  make  their  own 
sugar,  as  in  England  people  brew  their  own 
beer.  So  long  since  as  the  year  1830  there 
were  in  that  country  upwards  of  100  manu- 
factories of  beet-root  sugar,  from  which 
were  produced,  in  1829,  upwards  of  6000 
tons  of  sugar  worth  60  J.  per  ton,  or  300,0002. : 
the  profit  of  which  was  estimated  at  151.  per 
acre;  but,  it  is  expected  that  sugar  may 
thus  be  made  in  France  at  302.  per  ton,  or 
342.  per  acre  profit.  The  proportion  appears 
to  be  about  two  pounds  and  four-fifths  of  a 
pound  of  the  finest  white  refined  sugar  from 
each  hundred  pounds  weight  of  raw  beet- 
roots. The  beet  is  the  same  plant  which  is 
in  England  called  mangel-wurzel ;  the  white 
variety  being  considered  the  most  produc- 
tive of  sugar. — y*Maple  sugar.  The  sugar 
maple  (Acer  saceharinuwi)  grows  in  many 
parts  of  North  America,  and  the  extraction 
of  sugar  from  it  is  a  great  resource  to  the 
inhabitants  who  live  far  inland,  and  as  a 
branch  of  rural  economy  is  extensively  prac- 
tised. The  whole  process  is  very  simple. 
The  trees  are  bored  obliquely  from  below 
upwards,  at  18  or  20  inches  above  the 
ground,  care  being  taken  that  the  auger  pe- 
netratesno  more  than  half  an  inch  into  the 
alburnum,  or  white  bark ;  as  a  greater  dis- 
charge takes  place  at  that  depth  than  any 
other.  The  liquor  is  then  boiled,  and  the 
evaporation  urged  by  an  active  fire,  with 
careful  skimming  during  the  boiling ;  and 
the  pot  is  continually  replenished  with 
more  sap,  till  a  large  body  has  assumed  a 
sirupy  consistence.   It  is  afterwards  strain- 
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ed,  and  boiled  again  over  a  very  brisk  fire, 
till  it  has  acquired  the  requisite  consist- 
ence for  being  poured  into  the  troughs  pre- 
pared to  receive  it.  Maple  sugar  is  of  quite 
as  pleasant  a  flavour  as  cane  sugar,  sweet- 
ens as  well,  and,  when  refined,  is  equally  aa 
pure. 

SUGAR-CANDY,  sugar  clarified,  and  con- 
creted or  crystalized,  in  which  state  it  be- 

CO~""  *"mTi»TiitT— if. 

8 U  IC IDE,  the  c rime  of  self-murder  Al- 
thi-Hiirb  thus  prartire  uf  self-ATiuihilaiiuu,  an- 
der  Jinn  Ltiilbr  rLrcuiuslafiecH,  whj  upheld 
by  many  of  tlif  ancient  pb  LlopLtpheni,  the 
get  1 1"  to  I  lawfulness  of  mu'idfi  whs  lay  no 
mean  a  universally  reecivcid.  in  lie  nurient 
ps|fim  world  ;  many  of  the  most  ci>sn>i^er- 
abie  names,  bot It  G reek  and  llornpn, having 
exprpn*ly  declued  aRain*t  that  prartice. 
P)  i  Imirtiraa,  Swraiei,  Plum,.  TuD?.  have 
COlktb-trincd  it ;  even  brut  he  himself,  tbough 
he  fell  hj  \m  own  band,  jet  in  liia  cooler 
and  E>UilaMtuhJfD.L  h-nurs,  wrote  a  treatise 
whareta  fie  hijrhlF  ctiudemnerl  Cstu,  n*  bfing 
guilty  of  an  art  hot  Ik  of  impiety  and  row- 
arclire  in  dedtroyiaK  himself, — A  cciiruj  □  £  to 
our  law,  to  ecmittinte  swk'idf,  the  person 
must  bi<  of  yean  of  d larru :1m li  and  of  sound 
mind. 

8UIL'LUS,  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  of  cal- 
careous earths,  consisting  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen and  water. 

SUIT,  in  law,  an  action  or  process  for 
the  recovery  of  a  right  or  claim.  In  Eng- 
land the  several  tuitt  or  remedial  instru- 
ments of  justice  are  distinguished  into  three 
kinds,  actions  personal,  real,  and  mixed. 
In  a  general  sense,  ntit  denotes  a  num- 
ber of  things  used  together,  and  in  a  de- 
gree necessary  to  be  united,  in  order  to 
answer  the  purpose ;  as  a  tuit  of  curtains, 
a  tuit  of  armour,  or  a  tuit  of  clothes.  We 
also  use  the  word  when  speaking  of  a  num- 
ber of  attendants  or  followers ;  as,  a  noble- 
man and  his  tuit.  It  is  right,  however,  to 
state,  that  custom  has  now  pretty  generally 
established  the  use  of  the  French  word 
suite  (pronounced  tweet)  in  this  last  named 
case.  But  there  was  no  necessity  for  it;  and 
as  its  introduction  leads  to  error,  owing  to 
the  foreign  pronunciation  being  frequently 
given  to  the  English  word  when  used  in 
other  senses,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
distinction  has  ever  been  made. 

SUITOR,  in  legal  phraseology,  one  who 
attends  a  court  to  prosecute  a  demand  of 
right  in  law,  as  a  plaintiff,  petitioner  or  ap- 
pellant. 

SUKOTY'RO,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  ani- 
mals, class  Mammalia,  order  Bruta,  having 
a  horn  on  each  side  near  the  eyes.  The  only 
species  is  the  Sukotjprut  Zndicut,  which  is 
represented  as  being  about  the  size  of  an 
ox,  with  the  snout  of  a  hog. 

SUL'CATE,  or  SULCATED,  grooved  or 
scored  with  deep  broad  channels  longitudi- 
nally; as,  a  tuleated  stem. 

SUL'PHATES,  in  chemistry,  salts  formed 
by  the  union  of  sulphuric  acid  with  different 
bases ;  as  the  sulphate  of  soda,  called  Glau- 
ber's salts ;  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  called 


Epsom  salts :  also  the  sulphate  of  copper* 
the  sulphate  of  lime,  the  sulphate  of  zinc, 
Ac. 

8ULTHATE  OF  COPTER,  or  Blme  Vi- 
triol in  chemistry,  is  a  salt  composed  of 
sulphuric  acid  andoxyde  of  copper.  But  it 
is  also  a  natural  product,  in  a  liquid  form, 
of  many  copper  mines ;  being  the  result  of 
the  infiltration  of  water  over  copper  pyrites, 
which  has  become  oxygenated.  This  liquid 
is  concentrated  by  heat  in  copper  vessels, 
and  then  left  to  crystalixe.  It  has  a  disagree- 
able metallic  taste ;  and,  when  swallowed, 
it  causes  violent  vomiting. 

SULPHATE   OF    IRON.      [See    Cor- 

rXRAS.l 

SULTHTTES,  in  chemistry,  salts  formed 
by  the  union  of  sulphurous  acid  with  the 
different  bases. 

SUL'PHUR,  in  chemistry;  a  substance 

(known  also  by  the  name  of  brimutone), 

which,  never  having  been  decomposed,  is 

sidered  as  a  -"— -1-   -        *  »     - 

long  the 

bustibles.     Sulphur  is  hard,  brittle,  and 


'■i! 


i  simple  or  primary  body, 
;  the  simple 


usually  of  a  yellow  colour,  without  any 
smell,  and  of  a  weak,  though  perceptible 
taste.  It  is  dug  out  of  the  earth  in  various 
places,  particularly  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
South  America.  It  is  one  of  the  ingredients 
in  the  composition  of  gunpowder,  and  that 
which  occasions  it  to  take  fire  so  readily. 
A  prodigious  quantity  of  sulphur  is  ob- 
tained from  Solfatara,  in  Italy.  Thia  vol- 
canic country  everywhere  exhibits  marks 
of  the  agency  of  subterraneous  fires;  al- 
most all  the  ground  is  bare,  and  white ;  and 
is  everywhere  sensibly  warmer  than  the  at- 
mosphere, in  the  greatest  heat  of  summer. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  observe  the  sulphur, 
for  a  sulphurous  vapour  rises  through  dif- 
ferent apertures,  and  gives  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  subterraneous  fire  un- 
derneath from  which  that  vapour  proceeds. 
Preparations  of  sulphur  are  used  in  various 
instances  where  purification  is  desired,  and 
their  excellence  for  these  purposes  consists 
in  their  quality  of  absorbing  oxygen.  Sul- 
phur has  been  long  an  esteemed  article  in 
the  materia  medica ;  it  stimulates  the  sys- 
tem, promotes  insensible  perspiration,  per- 
vades the  whole  habit,  and  manifestly  tran- 
spires through  the  pores  of  the  akin,  aa 
appears  from  the  sulphurous  smell  of  per- 
sons who  have  taken  it,  and  from  silver 
being  stained  in  their  pockets  of  a  blackish  j 
colour.— —An  article  in  the  '  Devonport 
Telegraph'  states,  that  the  recent  quarrel 
with  Naples  on  the  subject  of  the  sulphur 
monopoly,  had  drawn  attention  to  a  fact 
not  generally  known,  viz.  that  we  have  in 
our  own  mines,  and  in  vast  quantities,  a 
mineral  until  of  late  deemed  almost  worth- 
less, which  may  be  substituted  for  sulphur 
at  a  greatly  inferior  cost,  and  thereby  ena- 
ble us  to  get  rid  of  all  dependence  upon 
foreigners  for  an  article  of  some  importance 
to  the  manufactures  of  England.  It  haa 
been  ascertained  that  pyritet,  or  mundie,  aa 
it  is  called  in  Cornwall,  may  be  success- 
fully used  in  the  alkali  manufactures ;  that 
it  can  be  raised  and  exported  from  Corn- 
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wall  at  about  20».  per  ton,  which,  allowing 
for  the  greater  bulk  of  pyrites  required  in 
comparison  with  sulphur,  being  at  the  rate 
of  three  tons  and  a  half  of  the  former  for 
one  of  the  latter,  (which  is  12 J.  per  ton),  it 
may  be  brought  into  the  market  for  one- 
third  of  the  price.  It  further  states,  that 
from  6000  to  7000  tons  of  pyrites  had  this 
year  (1840)  been  already  shipped  off  to  va- 
rious parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  if  the 
proper  measures  were  adopted,  it  might  be 
brought  into  such  extensive  use  as  to  be- 
come a  valuable  article  of  merchandise,  and 
would  give  employment  to  a  vast  number  of 
miners  and  labourers. Flower*  of  sul- 
phur, as  they  are  called,  are  formed  by 
subliming  purified  sulphur  with  a  gentle 
heat  in  close  rooms,  where  the  sublimed 
sulphur  is  collected,  though  the  article  met 
with  in  general  under  that  name  is  nothing 
but  sulphur  finely  powdered. 

SUL'PHURET,  in  chemistry,  a  combi- 
nation of  sulphur  with  a  metallic,  earthy, 
or  alkaline  base ;  as,  a  tulpkuret  of  potash. 

Sulpkuret  of  iron,  a  mineral  composed 

of  sulphur  and  iron,  which  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  which  is  also  called 
pyrites  or  fire-stone. 

SULTHURIC  ACID,  called  also  Vitbi- 
olic  Acid,  consists  of  sulphur,  which  con- 
stitutes its  basis,  and  of  oxygen.  When 
sulphur  is  exposed  to  the  temperature  of 
302",  it  takes  fire  spontaneously,  burns  with 
a  blue  flame,  yields  a  strong  odour,  and,  by 
combining  with  oxygen,  has  a  tendency  to 
destroy  Hie  by  suffocation.  This  vapour, 
which  is  composed  of  the  volatilized  par- 
ticles of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  is  called  tul- 

phuric  acid. Sulphurous  acid,   an  acid 

formed  by  the  combination  of  sulphur  with 
a  less  degree  of  oxygen  than  is  requisite  to 
form  sulphuric  acid. 

SULPHUROUS  ACID  GAS,  in  che- 
mistry, is  a  perfectly  aeriform  fluid  at  the 
ordinary  pressure  and  temperature  of  our 
atmosphere.  Its  odour  is  strong  and  suffo- 
cating :  it  cannot  maintain  combustion, 
nor  the  respiration  of  animals;  and  its 
weight  is  more  than  double  that  of  atmo- 
spheric air.  When  a  mixture  of  sulphurous 
acid  gas  and  oxygen  gas  is  made  to  pass 
through  an  ignited  tube,  the  two  gases 
combine  and  sulphuric  acid  is  formed. 

SU'MACH,  in  botany,  the  Rhus  coriaria 
of  Linnssus,  so  called  on  acount  of  its  red 
berries.  This  shrub  is  of  considerable  va- 
lue, the  powder  of  the  leaves,  peduncles, 
and  young  branches  producing  the  tumaeh 
of  commerce,  much  employed  in  tanning 
light-coloured  leathers.  In  calico-printing, 
sumach  affords,  with  a  mordant  of  tin,  a 
yellow  colour;  with  acetate  of  iron,  a  gray 
or  black;  and  with  sulphate  of  zinc,  a 
brownish-yellow.  Both  the  leaves  and  seeds 
of  the  sumach  are  used  in  medicine,  as  as- 
tringent and  styptic. 

SUMMER,  one  of  the  four  seasons  of 
the  year ;  beginning,  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, when  the  sun  enters  Cancer,  about 
the  2lst  of  June,  and  continuing  for  three 
months ;  during  which  time,  the  sun  being 
north  of  the  equator,  renders  this  the  hot- 


test period  of  the  year.  In  latitudes  south 
of  the  equator,  just  the  opposite  takes  place, 
or,  in  other  words,  it  is  summer  there  when 
it  is  winter  here. 

SUM'MONS,  in  law,  a  warning  or  cita- 
tion to  appear  in  court ;  or  a  written  notifi- 
cation signed  by  the  proper  officer,  to  be 
served  on  a  person,  warning  him  to  appear 
in  court  at  a  day  specified,  to  answer  to  the 
demand  of  the  plaintiff. 

SUMP,  in  metallurgy,  a  round  pit  of 
stone,  lined  with    clay,  for  receiving  the 

metal  on  its  first  fusion. In  mining,  a 

pit  sunk  below  the  bottom  of  the  mine. 

SUMPTUARY  LAWS,  those  laws  which, 
in  extreme  cases,  have  occasionally  been 
made  to  restrain  or  limit  the  expenses  of 
citizens  in  apparel,  food,  furniture,  &c. 
Sumptuary  laws  are  abridgments  of  liberty, 
and  of  very  difficult  execution.  Those  of 
England  were  repealed  by  stat.  1  Jac.  I. 
c.  25. 

SUN,  in  astronomy,  the  magnificent  orb 
which,  occupying  the  centre  of  our  system 
of  worlds,  gives  light  and  heat  to  all  the 
planets.  Its  light  constitutes  the  day,  and 
the  darkness  which  proceeds  from  its  ab- 
sence, or  the  shade  of  the  earth,  is  the 
cause  of  night.  This  splendid  luminary  is 
1, 384,4/2  times  larger  than  the  earth ;  and 
it  revolves  on  its  axis  in  25  %  days,  with  its 
equator  inclined  7°  3C  to  the  plane  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  its  apparent  diameter  being 
32*  36"  when  nearest,  and  31'  when  farthest 
off.  In  a  paper  on  the  "  Construction  of 
the  Heavens,"  Dr.  Herschel  says,  it  is  very 
probable,  that  the  great  stratum  called  the 
milky  way  is  that  in  which  the  sun  is  placed, 
though  perhaps  not  in  the  centre  of  its 
thickness,  but  not  far  from  the  place  where 
some  smaller  stratum  branches  from  it. 
Such  a  supposition  will  satisfactorily,  and 
with  great  simplicity,  account  for  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  milky  way,  which,  ac- 
cording to  this  hypothesis,  is  no  other  than 
the  appearance  of  the  projection  of  the  stars 
contained  in  this  stratum,  and  its  second- 
ary branch.  In  another  paper  on  the  same 
subject,  he  says,  that  the  milky  way  is  a 
most  extensive  stratum  of  stars  of  various 
sizes  admits  no  longer  of  the  least  doubt ; 
and  that  our  sun  is  actually  one  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  belonging  to  it  is  as  evident. 
The  time  and  the  direction  of  the  sun's  ro- 
tation are  ascertained  by  the  change  of  the 
situation  of  the  spots  which  are  -usually 
visible  on  his  disc,  and  which  some  astro- 
nomers supposed  to  be  elevations,  and 
others  to  be  excavations  in  the  luminous 
matter  covering  the  sun's  surface.  These 
spots  are  frequently  observed  to  appear  and 
disappear,  and  they  are,  in  the  meantime, 
liable  to  great  variations,  though  they  are 
generally  found  about  the  same  points  of 
the  sun's  surface.  Dr.  Herschel,  in  an  in- 
genious paper,  attributes  the  spots  to  the 
emission  of  an  aeriform  fluid,  not  yet  in  com- 
bustion, which  displaces  the  general  lumi- 
nous atmosphere,  and  which  is  afterwards  to 
serve  as  fuel  for  supporting  the  process ; 
hence  he  supposes  the  appearance  ot  copious  J 
spots  to  be  indicative  of  the  approach  of  i 
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warm  season*  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a 
theory  which  he  has  attempted  to  maintain 
by  historical  evidence.  The  exterior  himi- 
ice  some- 
it.  «P1 


nous  atmosphere  has  an  appearand 

what  mottled;  some  parts  of  it,  appearing 

brighter  than  others,  have  been  called  fa- 


cube,  but  Dr.  Herschel  distinguishes  them 
by  the  names  of  ridges  and  nodules.  These 
spotsare  usually  surrounded  by  margins  less 
dark  than  themselves,  which  are  called  shal- 
lows, and  are  considered  as  parts  of  an  in- 
ferior stratum,  consisting  of  opaque  clouds, 
capable  of  protecting  the  immediate  surface 
of  the  sun  from  the  excessive  heat  produced 
by  combustion  in  the  superior  stratum,  and 
perhaps  rendering  it  habitable  to  animated 
beings.  The  following  note  was  made  by 
Sir  John  Herschel,  the  son  of  Dr.  Herschel, 
at  Fieldhausen,  nearWynberg,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  during  the  Spring-equinox 
of  1837.  "  The  sun  at  present  is,  and  has 
long  been,  affected  with  a  display  of  spots, 
extraordinary  both  in  point  of  number  and 
magnitude,  and  in  every  point  of  view  ex- 
tremely remarkable.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  affected  its  emission  of 
heat ;  at  least,  I  perceive  no  marked  excess 
Or  defect  of  radiation,  as  indicated  by  the 
actmofneter,  this  year,  compared  with  cor- 
responding seasons  of  1834,  1835,  and  1836. 
This  instrument  puts  all  such  inquiries 
completely  within  our  power."  The  sun, 
then,  appears  to  be  an  eminently  large  and 
lucid  planet,  evidently  the  first  and  only 
primary  one  belonging  to  our  system.  Its 
similarity  to  the  other  globes  of  the  solar 
system,  with  regard  to  its  solidity,  its  at- 
mosphere, its  diversified  surface,  and  its 
rotation  on  its  axis,  has  led  many  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  inhabited,  as  they  imagine 
the  rest  of  the  planets  are,  by  beings, 
whose  organs  are  adapted  to  the-  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  that  vast  globe. — 
There  are  many  facts  in  natural  philosophy 
which  show  that  heat  is  produced  by  the 
sun's  rays  only  when  they  act  on  a  calorific 
medium.  On  the  tops  of  mountains  of  suf- 
ficient height,  at  the  altitude  where  clouds 
can  seldom  reach  to  shelter  them  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  we  always  find  re- 
gions of  ice  and  snow.  Now,  if  the  solar 
rays  themselves  conveyed  all  the  heat  we 
find  on  this  globe,  it  ought  to  be  hottest 
where  their  course  is  the  least  interrupted. 
Again,  our  aeronauts  all  agree  with  respect 
to  the  coldness  of  the  upper  regions  of  the 
atmosphere ;  and  since,  therefore,  even  on 
our  earth  the  heat  of  the  situation  depends 
upon  the  readiness  of  the  medium  to  yield  to 
the  impression  of  the  solar  rays,  we  have  only 
to  admit  that  on  the  sun  itself,  the  elastic 
fluids  composing  its  atmosphere,  and  the 
matter  on  its  surface,  are  of  such  a  nature 
as  not  to  be  capable  of  any  extensive  affec- 
tion of  its  own  rays ;  and  this  seems  to  be 
proved  by  the  copious  emission  of  them,  for 
if  the  elastic  fluids  of  the  atmosphere,  or  if 
the  matter  contained  on  the  surface  of  the 
sun,  Were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  of 
an  easy  chemical  combination  with  its  rays, 
their  emission  would  be  very  much  impeded. 
Another  well  known  fact  is,  that  the  solar 


focus  of  the  largest  lens  thrown  into  the 
air,  will  occasion  no  sensible  heat  in  the 
place  where  it  has  been  kept  for  a  consider- 
able time,  although  its  power  of  exciting 
combustion,  when  proper  bodies  are  ex- 
posed, should  be  sufficient  to  fuse  the  most 
refractory  substances.  [See  Asraosoxi, 
Pjlanbt,  Sola*  Ststbm.  &cl 

8UN'DAT,  thefirst  day  of  the  week,  call- 
ed also  the  Lord's-day,  because  it  is  kept 
holy  in  memory  of.  the  resurrection  of 
Christ;  and  the  sabbath-day,  because  sub- 
stituted, in  the  Christian  worship,  for  the 
sabbath,  or  day  of  rest,  in  the  old  dispensa- 
tion. This  substitution  was  first  decreed 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  a.  s.  321,  before 
whose  time  both  the  old  and  new  sabbath 
were  observed  by  Christians.    [See  8ab- 

BATB.]  ■ 

SUN'-FLOWER,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Heliantkus,  so  called  from  its  turning  to  the 
sun.  [See  Hbliawthus.] 
,  SUPER  [bat.],  a  prefix  used  in  chemical 
technology,  with  many  words,  denoting  an 
excess  of  the  acid,  as  sttpersulphate  of  pot- 
ash, in  which  there  is  an  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

S  U  P  £  R  C  A  R'G  O,  a  person  in  a  mer- 
chant's ship,  appointed  to  manage  the  sales 
and  superintend  all  the  commercial  con- 
cerns of  the  voyage. 

SUPEREROGATION,  in  theology,  a 
term  applied  to  such  works  as  a  man  does 
which  exceed  the  measure  of  bia  duty. 

SUPERPI'CIES,  the  surface,  or  exterior 
part  of  a  thing ;  as  the  superficies  of  a  plane, 
or  of  a  sphere. 

SUPER'PLUA  POLYGA'MIA,  in  bo- 
tany, the  name  of  the  second  order  in  the 
class  Syngsnesia,  in  which  the  florets  of  the 
disk  are  hermaphrodite  and  fertile,  and  the 
florets  of  the  ray  also  fertile. 

BUPERINTEND'ENT,  one  who  has  the  \ 
oversight  and  charge  of  something,  with  i 
the  power  of  direction ;  as,  the  superinten- 
dent of  public  works,  &c.  j 
*  SUPERLATIVE,  in  grammar,  express- 
ing the  highest  or  utmost  degree.      The  I 
superlative  degree  of  comparison,  in  adjec- 
tives, formed  by  the  termination  est,-   as,  I 
mean,  meanest,  Ac.    Also,  eminent  in  the  [ 
highest  degree,  or  surpassing  all  other  ;  as,  I 
a  man  of  superlative  worth ;  a  woman   of  j 
superlative  beauty, 

SUPERNUMERARY, in mUitaryaflairs,  , 
is  an  epithet  for  the  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  attached  to  a  regiment  ' 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  places  of 
such  as  fall  in  action,  &c 

SUPERPOSI'TION,  in  geology,  a  lying 
or  being  situated  upon  or  above  something ; 
as,  the  superposition  of  rocks. 

SUPERSCAPULA'RIS,  in  anatomy,  a 
muscle  seated  upon  the  scapula  or  shoulder- 
blade. 

SUPERSEDEAS,  in  law,  a  writ  or  com- 
mand to  suspend  the  powers  of  an  officer  in 
certain  cases,  or  to  stay  proceedings. 

SUPER8ULTHATE,  in  chemistry,  a 
sulphate  with  an  excess  of  acid. 

SUPERSUL'PHURETTBD,  in  chemis- 
try, combined  with  an  excess  of  sulphur. 


Ill 


xir  JuifB,  1816,  a  sroT  in  tbb  sun  appeased  as 
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8UPERSTTTION,  a  habit  of  the  human 
mind,  attributed  to  those  who  are  thought 
to  attach  religious  importance  to  things 
of  a  too  trivial  nature ;  or  to  those  who 
are  thought  wrong  in  their  ideas  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  world,  not  on  the  side  of 
excluding  supernatural  agency,  but  the  re- 
verse. Also,  the  belief  of  what  is  absurd,  or 
belief  without  evidence. 

SUPERSTRUCTURE,  any  kind  of  build- 
ing raised  on  a  foundation  or  basis  ;  the 
word  being  used  to  distinguish  what  is 
erected  on  a  wall  or  foundation  from  the 
foundation  itself. 

SUPERTON'IC,  in  music,  the  note  next 
above  the  key-note. 

SUPINATORS,  in  anatomy,  two  muscles 
of  the  arm,  the  one  called  the  supinator  lon- 
gus,  the  other  the  tupinator  brevis,  both 
serving  to  turn  the  palm  of  the  hand  up- 
wards. 

SUPPLEMENT,  in  literature,  an  addi- 
tion made  to  a  book  or  paper,  by  which  it  is 
made  more  full  and  complete. Supple- 
ment of  an  are,  in  geometry,  the  number  of 
degrees  which  it  wants  of  being  an  entire 
semi-circle ;  as  a  complement  signifies  what 
an  arc  wants  of  being  a  quadrant. 

SUPPORTERS,  in  heraldry,  figures 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  shield,  and  appear- 
ing to  support  it.  In  this  country  none  un- 
der the  degree  of  a  banneret  are  allowed  the 
honour  of  supporters,  which  are  restrained 
to  those  called  the  high  nobility.  In  case 
of  marriage  of  two  parties,  both  of  whom 
are  entitled  to  supporters,  one  of  each  may 

be  borne. Supporters,  in  architecture, 

images  which  serve  to  bear  up  any  part  of 
a  building  in  the  place  of  a  column. 

SUPPURATION,  in  medicine,  the  pro- 
cess of  generating  purulent  matter,  or  of 
forming  pus,  as  in  a  wound  or  abscess. 
Also,  the  matter  generated  by  suppura- 
tion. 

SUPRA-AXILLARY, in  botany,  growing 
or  inserted  above  the  axilla ;  as  a  peduncle. 

8UPRA-DECOM'POUND,inbotany,  the 
term  used  when  a  petiole  divided  several 
times,  connects  several  leaflets. 

SUPRA-FOLIA'CEOUS,  in  botany,  in- 
serted into  the  stem  above  the  leaf  or  pe- 
tiole, as  a  peduncle  or  flower. 

SUPRALAPSA'RIAN,  in  theology,  one 
who  maintains  that  God,  antecedent  to  the 
fall  of  man,  decreed  the  apostacy  and  all 
its  consequences,  determining  to  save  some 
Aid  condemn  others,  and  that  in  all  he  does 
he  considers  his  own  glory  only. 

SUPREM'ACT,  in  English  polity,  the 
supreme  and  undivided  authority  of  the  so- 
vereign over  all  persons  and  things  in  this 
realm,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal.—— 
Oath  of  supremacy,  in  Great  Britain,  an 
oath  which  acknowledges  the  supremacy 
of  the  sovereign  in  spiritual  affairs,  and 
abjures  the  pretended  supremacy  of  the 
pope 

SUR'CHARGE,  in  law,  any  extra  charge 
made  by  assessors  upon  such  as  neglect  to 
make  due  returns  of  the  taxes  to  which 
they  are  liable. 

SURCIN'GLE,   the  girdle  with  which 


clergymen  bind  their  cassocks.  Also  a 
girth  for  horses. 

SUR'CULUS,  in  botany,  any  little  branch 
or  twig;  and  is  applied  by  Linnaeus  parti- 
cularly to  a  branchlet  of  the  mosses  and  a 
shoot  of  the  ferns. 

SURD,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  a  num- 
ber or  quantity  that  is  incommensurable  to 
unity.  Surds  are  simple  when  they  consist 
of  one  term,  and  compound  when  they  con- 
sist of  several  terms. 

SUTtETY,  in  law,  one  who  enters  into  a 
bond  or  recognizance  to  answer  for  ano- 
ther's appearance  in  court,  or  for  his  pay- 
ment of  a  debt,  or  for  the  performance  of 
some  act,  and  who,  in  case  of  the  principal 
debtor's  failure,  is  compellable  to  pay  the 
debt  or  damages. 

SURF,  the  swell  of  the  sea  which  bursts 
upon  the  shore,  or  against  any  rock  that  lies 
near  the  surface  of  the  sea.  A  surge  is  a 
great  wave  rolling  above  the  general  surface 
of  the  water. 

SURGERY,  that  branch  of  medical  sci- 
ence which  consists  in  the  art  of  curing  or 
alleviating  diseases  by  local  and  external 
applications,  or  of  performing  surgical  ope- 
rations. 

SURMULLET,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of 
the  genus  Mullus,  remarkable  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  its  colours,  and  for  the  changes 
which  they  undergo  as  the  fish  expires. 

SURNAME,  the  family  name ;  the  name 
or  appellation  added  to  the  baptismal  or 
Christian  name.  Camden  derives  it  from 
sur,  as  being  added  over  or  above  the  other, 
in  a  metaphorical  sense  only.  The  most 
ancient  mmamfi  were  formed  by  adding 
the  name  of  the  father  to  that  of  the  son, 
in  which  manner  were  produced  several 
English  surnames,  ending  with  the  word 
son;  thus,  Thomas  William's  son,  makes 
Thomas  Williamson.  The  feudal  system  in- 
troduced a  second  description  of  surnames, 
derived  from  the  names  of  places ;  as  Sutton, 
Acton,  &c. ;  and  these  were  originally  writ- 
ten with  the  particle  de  or  of;  as  Henry  dc 
Sutton.  In  short,  the  greater  part  of  sur- 
names originally  designated  occupation, 
estate,  place  of  residence,  or  some  parti- 
cular thing  or  event  that  related  to  the 
person. 

SURREBUTTER,  in  law,  the  replication 
or  answer  of  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant's 
rebutter. 

SURREJOINDER,  in  law,  a  second  de- 
fence, as  the  replication  is  the  first,  of  the 
plaintiff's  declaration  in  a  cause,  and  is 
an  answer  to  the  rejoinder  of  the  de- 
fendant. 

SURRENDER,  in  law,  a  deed  testifying 
that  the  tenant  for  life  or  years  of  lands, 
&c.  yields  up  his  estate  to  him  that  has  the 
immediate  estate  in  remainder  or  reversion. 

SURROGATE,  in  the  civil  law,  a  de- 
puty, or  person  substituted  for  another. 
The  word  is  most  commonly  used  as  the 
title  of  a  bishop's  chancellor, 

SUR'TURBRAND,  in  natural  history, 
fossil  wood,  found  in  great  abundance  in 
Iceland.  It  extends  through  the  whole  of 
the  north-western  part  of  the  island,  and  is 
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evidently  a  subterranean  forest,  impregnat- 
ed with  bituminous  sap,  and  compressed  by 
the  weight  of  superincumbent  rocks. 

8URVEY'ING,  the  art  of  measuring 
land,  laying  down  its  dimensions  upon  pa- 
per, and  finding  its  content  or  area.  It  is 
of  two  kinds,  land  surveying  and  marine 
surveying,  the  former  having  generally  in 
view  the  measure  or  contents  of  certain 
tracts  of  land,  and  the  latter  the  position 
of  beacons,  towers,  shoals,  coasts,  &c. 
Those  extensive  operations  which  have  for 
their  object  the  determination  of  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude  of  places,  and  the  length 
of  terrestrial  arcs  in  different  latitudes,  also 
fall  under  the  general  term  surveying, 
though  they  are  frequently  called  trigono- 
metrical surveys. 

SUItVET'OE,  in  law,  one  who  views  and 
examines  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  condition,  value,  and  quality  of  a  thing; 
or  who  surveys  or  superintends  any  busi- 
ness, as  the  surveyor  of  the  highways,  a  pa- 
rochial officer  who  sees  that  the  roads  are 
kept  in  repair*  &c. 

8URVrV0R,  in  law,  the  longest  liver  of 
joint-tenants,  or  of  any  two  persons  who 
have  a  joint  interest  in  a  thing ;  on  which 
case,  if  there  be  only  two  joint-tenants,  upon 
the  death  of  one,  the  whole  goes  to  the  sur- 
vivor ;  and  if  there  be  more  than  two,  the 
part  of  the  deceased  is  divided  among  all 
the  survivors. 

8U8,  in  zoology,  the  generic  term  for  the 
animal  which  is  well  known  by  the  name 
of  the  hog,  being  of  the  class  Mammalia, 
order  Bellua. 

SUSPENSION,  temporary  privation  of 
power,  authority,  or  rights,  usually  intended 
as  a  punishment.  A  military  or  naval  of- 
ficer's suspension  takes  place  when  he  is 

put  under   arrest. In  law,  prevention 

or  interruption  of  operation;  as  the  *w«- 
pension  of  the  habeas  corpus  aci. Sus- 
pension, in  rhetoric,  a  keeping  of  the  hearer 
in  doubt  and  in  attentive  expectation  of 
what  is  to  follow,  or  what  is  to  be  the  in- 
ference or  conclusion  from  the  arguments  or 

observations. Suspension  bridges.     [See 

Bridge.] Suspension  of  arms,  a  short 

truce  agreed  on  by  hostile  armies,  in  order 
to  bury  the  dead,  make  proposals  for  sur- 
render, &c. Points  of  suspension,  in  me- 

ch.iTnev  thn*o  -pr-'-itu  iyi  tbf  pxi*  nr  Vam 
of  n  balanca  v,  heroin  the,  weight*  an  ap- 
plied, or  from  which  they  are  sueproded. 

SU'ITliE',  thj)  see  -nF  ittttrifiw  towbjah  a 
Hindoo  widuw  mibniHfc,  naxAefe  ■  l...i  of 
famui  In  tinir  herself  mi  the  funeral  pile  of 
hetrliu*bnnfl\  Though  noli*?  of  lho  tarred 
books  at  thu  Hlud»i»u  .-ilwdutrk  rommrvnd 
the  itettet,  they  speak  of  it  u  highly  meri- 
torious, mid  tho  mi-nw  of  (Aitaiuing  eter- 
nal beatitude..  J I  is.  believed  also  to  render 
the  husband  sad  hi*  once&jitri  hftppy*  und 
to  pijfffy  li >j  1 1  from  *U  efleuret^  r?en  if  he 
hail  ki'kd  n  brahmin.  5in..-«  iha  yrar  IT56, 
when  tlu"  Hriti»h  power  iu  India  became 
firttdy  estahltthfd.  upwards  of  70,000  Hin- 

dou  Wltiuwa    tinvc  tuua  uciu   uotuuvcu.      It 

is  gratifying,  however,  to  add,  that  this 
shocking    perversion  of  devotion  has  at 


length  been  abolished ;  and  to  lord  Ben- 
thick,  the  governor-general  of  India,  the 
honour  of  the  abolition  is  due.  Public  opi- 
nion was  greatly  divided  as  to  the  propriety 
of  our  interfering  with  one  of  their  most 
solemn  religions  ntes ;  (aa  may  be  gathered 
from  bishop  Heber's  Narrative)  ;  but  the 
humane  decision  of  the  governor-general 
appears  to  have  been  received  by  the  people 
with  heartfelt  satisfaction.  A  short  time 
before  lord  Bentinck's  order,  a  rajah  in  the 
hill  country,  who  died,  had  twenty-eight 
wives  burned  with  his  body  ! 

SUTURE,  in  anatomy,  the  union  of 
bones  by  means  of  dentiform  margins ;  as, 
the  coronal  suture;  the  sagittal  suture,  &c. 

SWAIN'MOTE,  or  SWEINMOTE,  in 
law,  one  of  the  forest  courts  to  be  hokten 
before  the  verderers,  as  judges,  by  the  I 
steward  of  the  swainmote ;  the  swains,  or 
countrymen,  composing  the  jury.  | 

SWAL'LOW,  in  ornithology,  a  migratory  > 
bird  of  the  genus  Hirundo.  There  are  se- 
veral species,  which,  though  they  differ  in 
colour  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  are  all 
distinguished  by  the  untiring  rapidity  of 
their  night  and  evolutions.  Their  feet  are 
short,  and  the  wings  remarkably  long.  In 
•winter  they  migrate  to  tropical  climates,  a 
few  days  being  sufficient  to  pass  from  the 
arctic  to  the  torrid  zone ;  and  ^t  has  been 
found  by  experiment,  that  individuals  al- 
ways come  back  to  their  former  haunts. 
Among  the  chief  varieties  are — 1.  the  light 
bellied  swallow  {hirundo  viridis)  of  a  light, 
glossy,  greenish  blue  colour  above,  the 
lower  parts  white,  and  a  forked  tail :  2.  the 
barn-swallow  {hirundo  rufa),  so  called  from 
its  frequently  attaching  its  nest  to  the  raft- 
ers'in  barns;  the  upper  parts  are  steel  blue, 
the  lower  light  chesnut,  the  wings  brown- 
ish-black, and  the  tail  greatly  forked :  3.  the 
purple  martin  [hirundo  purpurea),  a.  gene- 
ral favourite,  which  every  where  takes  up 
its  abode  among  the  habitations  of  man ; 
its  colour  is  a  deep  purplish  blue,  with  the 
wings  and  tail  brownish-black  -.  4.  the  bank 
swallow  (hirundo  riparia),  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  which  breeds  in  holes  on  the  aides 
Of  steep  banks:  5.  the  cliff  swallow  (hirundo 
fulva),  distinguished  by  its  even  tail:  and, 
6.  the  swift,  or  chimney  swallow  (hirundo 

p»ln»*in\       nrhinVi     differs   widely   ftOm      t\\C 

other*  in  il-s  fnnn  and  manner*.     The  co- 
lour is  entlrtj|  dfej 
is  -In..-:  mid  rot 
tended  beyond 

strong  atid  ctovtic.  by  lliSflns  of  which 
structure  the  bird  is  enabled  tarwf  ncuirjst 
prrptiudicular  hall*.  It  i*  easily  di+Un- 
gui *■  hi"  I.  in  the  air  by  it*  short  bnd y  n nd 
long  wing*,  their  quick  and  ptlhtM  vihtn- 
tiou„  nurl'if?  wb1*,  unexpected!,  dicing  ra- 
pidity u-i"  ffipht.  It  Di'i't-art  to  Jitc  in  the 
air  liort  thin  imy  other  bitdj  nnd  tn  per- 
fonn  all  funciilonr  there,  «a*e  thot*  ©f 
s|^ipJng  anil  i □ cubatjeq ,  AeeordinR  %&  the 
obwr¥Jtfu>nn  of  that  pirating  nAtiimtirU 
Mr.  White  of  Sclhorer-.  *wifin  in  n^ncfnl 
feci!  in  a  luL'hL-r  district  than  lb?  other* p*. 
clen  i  a  proof  thai,  gnats  and  other  iwweta 
also  abound  to  a  ccruBiderahlc   heiichl  in 


■  -  li  ij  111    it.ii  ii.    iLLCLi.ui  rr.        ins.'  w> 

Irdy  deep  mory  bniwi!  ;  rli-'  sail 
i  rtraadfld,  having  the -halts  c^ 
nnd   the  Tanea,  abufp- pointed. 
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the  air;  they  also  range  to  vast  distances ; 
since  locomotion  is  no  labour  to  them  who 
are  endowed  with  such  wonderful  powers  of 
wing.  Their  powers  seem  to  be  in  propor- 
tion to  their  levers,  and  their  wings  are 
longer  in  proportion  than  those  of  almost 
any.  other  biro. 

SWAMP,  wet  and  spongy  land  in  low 
situations,  but  not  usually  covered  with 
water. 

SWAMP-ORE,  in  mineralogy,  an  ore  of 
iron  found  in  swamps  and  morasses,  the 
colour  of  which  is  a  dark  yellowish  brown 
or  gray.  It  is  called  also  bog-ore,  or  indu- 
rated bog  iron  ore. 

SWAN  (cygnus),  in  ornithology,  a  large 
aquatic  fowl  of  the  genus  Anas,  of  two  va- 
rieties, the  wild  and  the  tame.  The  plumage 
is  of  a  pure  white  colour,  and  its  long  arch- 
ing neck  gives  it  a  noble  appearance.  In 
northern  climates,  the  swans  are  the  orna- 
ment of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  over  which 
they  seem  to  preside,  from  the  majesty, 
ease,  and  grace  of  their  movements.  They 
swim  rapidly,  and  their  flight  is  powerful 
and  long  continued ;  they  live  in  society, 
attain  a  great  age,  and  make  their  nests 
near  the  margin  of  the  water,  upon  the 
ground. 

.  SWIETE'NIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class.  10  Decandria,  order  1  Menogy- 
nia.  The  principal  species  is  the  Bwietenia 
makogoni,  or  Cedrus,  the  mahogany-tree. 

SWIM'MING,  the  buoyancy  and  pro- 
gressive motion  of  a  body,  and  particu- 
larly of  an  animal  body,  in  water.  A 
very  large  proportion  of  the  animal  tribes 
are  furnished  with  a  greater  or  less  ca- 
pacity for  swimming.  Fishes  are  wholly 
adapted  to  it;  amphibious  creatures,  as 
much,  if  not  more,  than  to  walking;  web- 
footed  birds  pass  a  considerable  part  of 
their  existence  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  many  of  them  occasionally  make 
their  way  beneath  it.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  innumerable  species  of  insects ;  and  all 
quadrupeds  are  at  least  capable  of  preserv- 
ing their  lives,  if  accident  immerses  them 
in  this  element,  while  some  resort  to  it 
with  peculiar  readiness.  Man  alone  is  in- 
capable of  swimming,  without  learning  to 
do  so  as  an  art.  The  reason  of  this  peculiar 
inability  of  the  human  race  is  attributed  to 
the  construction  of  the  body,  and  especially 
of  the  head,  from  which  results  a  situation 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  wholly  different 
from  that  in  quadrupeds.  Of  man,  the 
head,  with  respect  to  the  body,  and  com- 
pared with  the  heads  of  other  animals,  as 
proportioned  to  their  bodies,  is  singularly 
heavy;  a  quality  occasioned  by  the  larger 
quantity  of  flesh,  bones,  and  brain  with 
which  it  is  furnished;  and  the  absence  of 
those  sinuses  or  cavities  which,  like  air- 
bladders,  lighten  that  of  other  animals. 
The  head  of  a  man,  therefore,  sinks  by  its 
own  gravity;  and,  thus  exposing  the  body 
to  fill  with  water,- causes  him  to  drown. 
Brutes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  able  to  keep 
their  nostrils  above  water  with  facility,  and 
thus,  respiring  freely,  are,  on  the  principles 
of  statics,  out  of  danger.     From  these  ob- 


servations it  will  follow,  that  the  art  of 
animating,  which  can  be  acquired  by  exer- 
cise only,  chiefly  consists  in  keeping  the 
head  above  water ;  and  that  the  hands  and 
feet  are  to  be  used  as  oars  and  helm,  in 
managing  the  course  of  the  vessel.  To  all 
the  advantages  of  cold  bathing,  swimming 
adds  many  others :  it  greatly  strengthens 
the  abdominal  muscles,  the  muscles  of  the 
chest,  and  the  organs  of  respiration,  the 
spine,  neck,  and  arms.  It  increases  cour- 
age, and  furnishes  an  agreeable  excitement 
—the  usual  attendant  of  manly  and  brisk 
exercise,  but  peculiarly  so  of  swimming; 
and  it  affords  us  the  means  of  preserving 
our  lives,  or  those  of  others,  in  situations 
of  imminent  peril.   [See  Floating.] 

SWING'-WHEEL,  in  a  time-piece,  the 
wheel  which  drives  the  pendulum.  In  a 
watch,  or  balance-clock,  it  is  called  the 
crown-wheel. 

SWIVEL,  in  gunnery,  a  small  cannon  or 
piece  of  artillery,  carrying  a  shot  of  half  a 
pound,  fixed  on  a  socket  on  the  top  of  a 
ship's  side,  stem,  or  bow,  or  in  her  tops,  in 
sucn  a  manner  as  to  be  turned  in  any  direc- 
tion.——A  strong  link  of  iron  need  in  moor- 
ing ships,  and  which  permits  the  bridles  to 
be  turned  round.—— A  ring  which  turns 
upon  a  staple. 

8WORD-FISH,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of 
the  genus  Xiphiae,  the  snout  or  upper  jaw 
of  which  is  shaped  like  a  sword. 

SYCAMORE,  in  botany,  the  Fkut  Syca- 
morus  of  Linnaeus. 

SYCAMORE-MOTH,  in  entomology,  a 
large  and  beautiful  moth,  so  called  because 
its  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the 
sycamore. 

8YCITE,  or  FIG-STONE,  a  name  some- 
times given  to  nodules  of  flint  or  pebbles 
which  resemble  a  fig. 

SYCOPHANT,  an  obsequious  flatterer 
or  parasite.  This  word  was  originally  used 
to  denote  an  informer  against  those  who 
stole  figs,  or  exported  them  contrary  to  law. 
Hence,  in  time  it  came  to  signify  a  tale- 
bearer or  informer  in  general;  thence  a 
flatterer,  deceiver,  or  parasite. 

SYDERATION,  in  botany,  the  blasting 
of  trees  with  great  heat  and  drought. 

SYL'LABLE,  in  grammar,  a  combination 
of  letters  uttered  by  a  single  effort  or  im- 
pulse of  the  voice,  as  can  ;  or  a  single  letter, 
as  o  in  over.  At  least  one  vowel  or  open 
sound  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  a 
syllable. 

SYL'LABVS,  an  abstract,  or  compendium 
containing  the  heads  of  a  discourse. 

SYLLEPSIS,  in  grammar,  a  figure  by 
which  we  conceive  the  sense  of  words 
otherwise  than  the  words  import,  and  con- 
strue them  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  author.  Also,  where  two  nominative 
cases  singular  of  different  persons  are  joined 
to  a  verb. 

■SYL'LOGISM,  in  logic,  an  argument  con- 
sisting of  three  propositions ;  the  two  first 
of  which  are  called  the  premise*,  and  the 
last  the  conclusion.  Syllogisms  are  nothing 
more  than  our  reasoning  reduced  to  form 
and  method ;  and  every  act  of  reasoning 
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implies  three  several  judgments,  to  every 
syllogism  most  include  three  distinct  pro- 


positions. Thus,  in  the  following  syllogism : 
— "  Every  creature  possessed  of  reason  am* 
liberty  is  accountable  for  his   actions;' 


Man  is  a  creature  possessed  of  reason 
and  liberty;"  "Therefore  man  is  account* 
able  for  his  actions."  These  propositions 
are  denominated  the  major,  the  minor,  and 
the  conclusion.— —An  analogical  syllogism 
founds  the  conclusion  upon  similitude;  MAs 
the  base  is  to  the  column,  so  is  justice  to  the 
commonwealth:  but  if  the  base  be  with- 
drawn, the  column  is  overturned ;  therefore 
if  justice  is  taken  away,  the  commonwealth 
is  overturned." 

SYL'VANITE,  in  mineralogy,  the  name 
for  a  species  of  Tellurium. 

SYMBOL,  the  emblem,  sign,  or  repre- 
sentation of  some  moral  quality  by  the 
images  or  properties  of  natural  things ;  as 
the  hon  is  a  symbol  of  courage;  the  lamb 
a  symbol  of  meekness ;  two  hands  joined 
together,  a  symbol  of  union,  Ac.  These, 
symbols  were  much  used  by  the  ancients  in 
representing  their  deities,  and  are  still  con- 
tinued in  various  ways.  In  the  eucharist, 
the  bread  and  wine  are  called  symbols  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. Symboli- 
cal philosophy f  is  the  philosophy  expressed 
by  hieroglyphics. 

SYMPATHY,  the  quality  of  being  affect- 
ed by  feelings  similar  to  those  of  another 
in  whose  fate  we  are  interested.  This  kind 
of  sympathy  is  produced  through  the  me- 
dium of  organic  impression,  and  is  a  cor- 
respondent feeling  of  pain  or  regret.  Thus 
we  sympathise  with  our  friends  in  distress. 
The  word  sympathy  is  also  used,  but  less  cor- 
rectly, to  denote  an  agreement  of  affections 
or  inclinations,  or  a  conformity  oi  natural 
temperament  which  makes  two  persons 
pleased  with  each  other. In  natural  his- 
tory, it  means  a  propension  or  tendency  in 
things  inanimate  to  unite,  or  to  act  on  each 
other ;  as,  the  sympathy  between  the  load- 
stone and  iron. In  medicine,  sympathy, 

or  "  consent  of  parts,"  signifies  a  correspond- 
ence of  various  parts  of  the  body  in  simi- 
lar sensations  or  affections ;  or  an  affection 
of  the  whole  body  or  some  part  of  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  injury  or  disease  of  another 

part. A  sympathetic  disease  is  one  which 

is  produced  by  a  remote  cause,  as  when  a 
fever  follows  a  local  injury.  In  this  case, 
the  word  is  opposed  to  idiopathetic,  which 
denotes  either  an  original  disease,  or  that 
which  is  produced  by  a  proximate  cause. 
——In  anatomy,  the  term  sympathetic  is  ap- 
plied to  two  nerves  (the  great  intercostal 
and  the  facial  nerves),  from  the  opinion 
that  their  communications  are  caused  by 
sympathies.  .     . 

SYM'PHONY,  in  music,  primarily  signi- 
fies a  consonance  or  harmony  of  sounds, 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  either  vocal  or  in- 
strumental, or  both.  Also,  an  overture  or 
other  composition  for  instruments. 

SYM'PIIYSIS,  in  anatomy,  the  union  of 
bones  by  cartilage. In  surgery,  a  coa- 
lescence of  a  natural  passage ;  also,  the 
first  intention  of  cure  in  a  wound. 


SYMPHYTUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
[  plants,  class  6  Pentsmdria,  order  1  Memo- 
,  gynia.  The  species  are  perennials,  consist- 
ing of  the  different  kinds  of  comfrey. 

SYMPO  8IARCH,  among  the  ancients, 
was  the  director  and  manager  of  an  enter- 
tainment. This  office  was  sometimes  per- 
formed by  the  person  at  whose  expense  the 
feast  was  provided,  and  sometimes  by  the 
person  whom  he  thought  fit  to  nominate. 
The  feasts  of  the  ancients  were  called  Sym- 
posia ;  hence  the  name. 

SYMPTOM,  in  medicine,  any  appearance 
in  a  disease,  which  serves  to  indicate  or 
point  out  its  cause,  approach,  duration, 
event,  &c.  Particular  symptoms  which  more 
uniformly  accompany  a  morbid  state  of  the 
body,  and  are  characteristic  of  it,  are  called 
pathogonomic  or  diagnostic  symptoms.  In  a 
strict  sense,  however,  symptom  means  no 
more  than  the  consequences  of  diseases,  and 
of  their  causes,  exclusive  of  the  diseases 
and  causes  themselves.— A  symptomatic 
disease  is  one  which  proceeds  from  some 
prior  disorder ;  as  a  symptomatic  fever,  pro- 
ceeding from  local  pain  or  local  inflamma- 
tion.   It  is  opposed  to  idiopathic. 

8YMPTOMATOI/OGY,  that  part  of  the 
science  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the 
symptoms  of  diseases. 

SYNTHESIS,  the  shortening  of  a  word 
by  the  omission  of  a  letter,  as  ne'er  for 
never. 

SYN'AGOOUE,  the  building  appropri- 
ated to  the  religious  worship  of  the  Jews ; 
or  the  congregation  who  therein  assemble 
for  the  performance  of  their  religious  rites. 

SYN'AGRIS,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  with 
a  sharp  back,  reckoned  a  species  of  8parus. 
It  is  caught  in  the  Archipelago. 

SYNAIXE'PHA,  in  grammar,  a  contrac- 
tion of  syllables,  performed  principally  by 
suppressing  some  vowel  or  diphthong  at  the 
end  of  a  word,  before  another  vowel  or  diph- 
thong at  the  beginning  of  the  next :  as,  t IF 
ego,  for  ills  ego. 

8YN  ARTHRO'SIS,  in  anatomy,  a  species 
of  articulation,  where  there  is  only  an  ob- 
scure motion,  as  in  the  bones  of  the  carpus 
and  metacarpus,  &c. ;  or  where  there  is  no 
motion  at  all,  as  in  the  sutures  of  the  skull. 

SYN'CHISIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  confused  and 
disorderly  placing  of  words  in  a  sentence. 

SYNCHONDROSIS, in  anatomy,  a  spe- 
cies of  symphysis ;  being  the  union  of  two 
bones  by  means  of  a  cartilage,  as  in  thever- 
tebrac. 

SYN'CHRISIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of 
speech  in  which  opposite  persons  or  things 
are  compared. 

SYN'DESMUS.  in  anatomy,  a  ligament 
for  binding  together  the  bones  and  other 
parts. 

SYNDICI,  in  antiquity,  orators  appoint- 
ed by  the  Athenians  to  plead  in  behalf  of 
any  law  whicL  was  to  be  enacted  or  abro- 
gated. 

SYNE'CHIA,  in  medicine,  a  concretion 
of  the  iris  <if  the  eye  with  the  cornea,  or 
with  the  capsule  of  the  crystaline  lens. 

SYNCHORE'SIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  of 
speech  wherein  an  argument  is  scoffingly 
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conceded  to,  for  the  purpose  of  retorting  to 
it  more  pointedly. 

SYNCHRONISM,  in  chronology,  con- 
currence of  two  or  more  events  in  time.— - 
Synckronal,  simultaneous,  or  happening  at 
the  same  time. 

SYN'COPATE,  in  a  primary  sense,  to 
contract,  as  a  word,  hy  taking  one  or  more 

letters  or  syllables  from  the  middle. In 

music,  to  prolong  a  note  begun  on  the  un- 
accented part  of  a  bar,  to  the  accented 
part  of  the  next  bar;  or  to  connect  the 
last  note  of  a  bar  with  the  first  of  the  fol- 
lowing. 

SYN'COPE,  in  medicine,  a  swooning, 
wherein  the  patient  continues  without  any 
sensible  motion  or  respiration;  accompa- 
nied with  a  suspension  of  the  action  of  the 
brain  and  a  temporary  loss  of  sensation  and 

volition. Syncope,  in  grammar,  an  elision 

or  retrenchment  of  a  letter  or  syllable  from 
the  middle  of  a  word. In  music,  the  di- 
vision of  a  note  introduced  when  two  or 
more  notes  of  one  part  answer  to  a  single 
note  of  another.  The  word  tyncopation  is, 
however,  more  frequently  used  in  music. 

SYNDIC,  an  officer  of  government,  in- 
vested with  different  powers  in  different 
countries;  generally  a  kind  of  magistrate 
entrusted  with  the  affairs  of  a  cityr  or  com- 
munity. The  university  of  Cambridge  has 
its  tyndict;  and  in  Paris  almost  all  the 
companies,  the  university,  &c.  have  theirs. 

SYNECDOCHE,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  or 
trope  by  which  the  whole  of  a  thing  is  put 
for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole;  as  the 
genus  for  the  species,  or  the  species  for  the 
genus,  &c. 

SYNGENE'SIA,  the  19th  class  of  the 
Linnssan  system  of  plants,  containing  six 
orders:  1.  Polygamia  eequalia;  2.  Polyga- 
mia tuperjlua;  3.  Polygamia  fruttanea ;  4. 
Polygamia  neceuaria;  5.  Polygamia  tegre- 
gata;  and  6.  Monogamia ,•  in  which  the  sta- 
mens are  united  in  a  cylindrical  form  by 
the  anthers. 

SY'NOCHA,  in  medicine,  a  species  of  con. 
tinned  fever,  attended  with  symptoms  de- 
noting general  inflammation  in  the  system. 
It  makes  its  attack  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  bat  is  most  prevalent  in  the  spring; 
and  it  seizes  persons  of  all  ages  and  habits, 
bat  more  particularly  those  in  the  vigour  of 
life,  and  of  a  plethoric  constitution.  It  is 
often  brought  on  by  sudden  transitions  from 
heat  to  com,  swallowing  cold  liquors  when 
the  body  is  much  heated  by  exercise,  or  by 
intemperance  of  any  kind. 

SY'NOCHUS,  in  medicine,  a  species  of 
mixed  fever,  commencing  with  symptoms 
of  synocha,  and  terminating  in  typhus. 

SYN'OD,  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  a  coun- 
cil or  meeting  to  consult  on  matters  of  re- 
ligion. In  Scotland,  a  synod  is  composed 
of  several  adjoining  presbyteries.  The 
members  are  the  ministers,  and  a  ruling 
elder  from  each  parish. Synod,  in  astro- 
nomy, a  conjunction,  or  concourse  of  two 
or  more  stars  or  planets,  in  the  same  opti- 
cal  place    of  the   heavens Synodical 

month,  the  period  from  one  conjunction  of 
the  moon  with  the  sun  to  another.    This  is 


called  also  a  lunation,  because  in  the  course 
of  it  the  moon  exhibits  all  its  phases. 

SYN'ONYME,  or  SYN'ONYM,  a  word 
having  the  same  signification  as  some  other 
word.  We  rarely  find  two  words  precisely 
tynonymoua  in  all  situations ;  though  many 
are  sometimes  synonymous,  and  at  other 
times  not  so.  Thus  when  we  speak  of  the 
large  rolling  swell  of  the  sea,  we  may  call  it 
a  wove,  or  a  billow;  but  when  we  speak  of 
the  small  swell  of  a  pond,  we  may  call  it  a 
wove,  but  not  a  billow. 

SYNOF8IS,  a  collection  of  things  or 
parts  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  the  whole 
or  the  principal  parts  in  a  general  view. 

SYNCTVIA,  in  anatomy,  the  fluid  which 
lubricates  the  articulations  of  the  bones, 
and  which  is  for  that  purpose  secreted  in 
the  cavities  of  the  joints. 

SYNTAX,  that  division  of  the  gram- 
matical art  which  analyses  the  dependence 
of  parts  of  speech  upon  one  another,  and 
supplies  rules  for  their  mutual  government. 
Syntax,  as  an  art,  may  be  divided  into  two 
branches:  the  one  common  to  all  lan- 
guages, and  by  which  words  are  made  to 
agree  in  gender,  number,  case,  person,  and 
mood;  the  other  peculiar  to  each  language, 
and  by  which  one  mood  is  made  to  govern 
another,  and  the  consequent  variations  ef- 
fected :  the  first  of  these  is  called  concord; 
the  second  government.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  first  merit  of  language  is  intelligibility; 
its  first  grace,  purity ;  and  that  every  other 
excellence  is  subordinate.  Syntax,  then,  es- 
pecially deserves  attention :  as  neither  intel- 
ligibility nor  purity  of  style  can  be  found 
where  the  rules  of  syntax  are  violated. 

SYNTHESIS,  in  logic,  that  process  of 
reasoning  in  which  we  advance  by  a  regular 
chain  from  principles  before  established  or 
assumed,  and  propositions  already  proved, 
till  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion.  The  tyn- 
thetical  is  therefore  opposed  to  the  analy- 
tical method. In  chemistry,  the  uniting 

of  elements  into  a  compound :  the  opposite 
of  analytit,  which  is  the  separation  of  a 

compound  into  its  constituent  parts. 

Syntheti;  in  antiquity,  a  loose  robe  worn 
by  the  Romans  at  their  meals. 

SYNTONIC,  in  music,  an  epithet  used 
by  ancient  musical  writers  to  distinguish  a 
species  of  the  diatonic  genus. 

8  Y'P  H  E  R I N  G,  in  ship-building,  the 
lapping  the  edge  of  one  plank  over  the 
edge  of  another  in  constructing  the  bulk- 
heads. 

SYR'IAC,  pertaining  to  Syria,  or  its  lan- 
guage;  as,  the  Syriae  version  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. 

SYR'IACISM,  or  8YR'IANISM,  a  Sy- 
rian idiom,  or  a  peculiarity  in  the  Syrian 
language. 

8YRIN'GA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  2  Diandria,  order  1  Monogynia.    The 


species  are  shrubs  of  the  lilac  tribe. 

SYRINGOTOMY,  in  surgery,  the  ope- 
ration of  cutting  for  the  fistula. 

SYSSARCO'SIS,  in  anatomy,  a  species 
of  union  of  bones  in  which  one  bone  is 
united  to  another  by  means  of  on  inter- 
vening muscle. 
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SYSTEM,  in  science  and  philosophy,  a 
whole  plan  or  scheme,  consisting  of  many 
parts  connected  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
create  a  chain  of  mutual  dependencies ;  or 
a  regular  union  of  principles  or  parts  form- 
ing one  entire  thing.  Thus  we  say,  the 
planetary  system,  or  the  whole  of  the  bodies 
supposed  to  belong  to  each  other ;  a  system 
of  botany,  or  that  which  comprehends  the 
whole  science  of  plants :  a  system  of  philo- 
sophy, or  a  theory  or  doctrine  which  em- 
braces the  whole  of  philosophy.  The  great 
utility  of  system*  is  to  classify  the  indivi- 
dual subjects  of  our  knowledge  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enable  us  readily  to  retain  and 
employ  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  illus- 
trate each  by  showing  its  connexion  with 
all. 

STZ'YGT,  in  astronomy,  a  term  equally 


used  for  the  conjunction  and  opposition  of 
a  planet  with  the  sun,  or  of  any  two  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

SYSTOLE,  in  anatomy,  the  contraction 
of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  for  expelling 
the  blood  and  carrying  on  the  circulation ; 
the  opposite  state  to  which  is  called  the 
diastole,  or  dilatation  of  the  heart.— —In 
grammar,  the  shortening  of  a  long  syllable. 

8Y8TYLE,  in  architecture,  the  disposi- 
tion of  columns  in  a  building  near  to  each 
other,  but  not  quite  so  thick  as  the  pycnos- 
tyle ;  the  intercolumniation  being  only  two 
diameters  of  th  e  col  umn . 

SYSY'GIA,  in  music,  any  combination  of 
sounds  so  proportioned  to  eaeh  other  as  to 

produce  a  pleasant  effect  on  the  ear. In 

grammar,  the  coupling  different  feet  to- 
gether in  Greek  or  Latin  verse. 


T. 


T,  the  twentieth  letter  and  sixteenth  con- 
sonant in  the  English  alphabet,  is  number- 
ed anions;  the  mutes  or  close  articulations ; 
and  it  differs  from  d  chiefly  in  its  closeness, 
the  strength  with  which  the  breath  is  emit- 
ted in  pronouncing  t  being  all  that  distin- 
guishes them.  Its  natural  sound  is  heard 
in  take,  turn,  bat,  bolt,  butter.  Its  use  is  to 
modify  the  manner  of  uttering  the  vocal 
sound  which  precedes  or  follows  it.  When 
t  is  followed  by  k,  as  in  <At*n*  and  tkat,  the 
combination  forms  a  distinct  sound  for 
which  we  have  no  single  character:  and 
these  sounds  differ,  tkink  being  aspirated, 
and  tkat  being  vocal.  Another  sound  is 
also  produced  by  its  combination  with  t, 
the  letters  ft  usually  passing  into  the  sound 
of  *A,  as  in  nation,  position,  substantiate, 
Sua.  In  a  few  words  the  combination  ti  has 
the  sound  of  the  English  ek,  as  in  Christian. 

In  music,  T  signifies  tenor;  also  toee,  to 

indicate  silence ;  it  also  stands  for  trillo,  a 
shake ;  and  in  concertos  and  symphonies  it 
is  likewise  the  sign  of  tutti,  a  direction  to 
the  whole  band  to  play  after  a  solo. 

TABARDEE'RS,  a  name  formerly  given 
to  the  scholars  at  Oxford  who  wore  the 
tabard,  a  short  gown. 

TABASHBEK',  a  Persian  word  signify- 
ing a  substance  found  in  the  joints  of  the 
bamboo,  which  is  highly  valued  in  the  East 
Indies  as  a  medicine  for  the  cure  of  bilious 
vomitings,  and  other  discharges.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  juice  of  fhe  plant  thicken- 
ed and  hardened,  though  some  describe  it 
as  pure  silex. 

TAB'BY,  in  commerce,  a  thick  kind  of 
taffeta,  watered  or  figured,  by  means  of  a 
calender,  the  iron  or  copper  rolls  of  which 
are  engraved.  The  parts  engraved  pressin  g 
but  little,  if  at  all.  upon  the  stuff,  occasion 
that  inequality  of  the  surface  by  which  the 
rays  of  light  are  differently  reflected.— 


Tabbying,  the  passing  of  silk,  mohair,  or 
other  stuffs  under  a  calender  to  give  them 
a  wavy  appearance.  # 

TAB'EttNACLE,  among  the  Jews,  a 
kind  of  tent  or  movable  building,  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  camp,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  religious  worship,  sacrifices,  &e. 
during  the  wanderings  or  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness;  and  made  use  of  for  the 
same  purpose  till  the  building  of  the  tem- 

Sle  of  Jerusalem.    It  was  of  a  rectangular 
gure,  thirty  cubits  long,  ten  broad,  and 

ten  high. Tke  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  a 

solemn  festival  of  the  Jews,  observed  after 
harvest,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month 
Tisri;  instituted  to  commemorate  the  good- 
ness of  God,  who  protected  them  in  the 

wilderness. Tabernacle  is  also  nsed  to 

signify  the  bo*  in  which  the  Ho«t  is  k<yt 
on  tfec  tlta*  in  Roman  churches,  and  Mr 
the  nictw  'jr  etfcfftCf  in  whirb  the  *a<  red 
relic*?,  imiLEt^,  &c,  are  rireaerrvd, 

TA  NKS,  In  medicine,  a  wasting  of  the 
bo,         ni'iini  of  disease*,  dais  toehnxim. 

lAi'.i  ! Lji  ■  ..i-h.hMM.'-,  ib/s/bbbm  ,.fr.  tu- 
bers QMldatttesI  F«  expediting  fifrnrotmiuiral, 
geometrical,  anil  other  nper*lion" :  thu*  u  • 
say,  t'lbtri  of  the  nan ;  tabtr*  uf  aiiies,  tan- 
gents, And  tetsmtfl:  tabif*  f>(  Logarithms, 

th>       is,  4  c- lu  literature,  a.  collect  i,n» 

of  head*  or  principal  matters  contained  Ln 
a  bqjfc,  with  ftfiftonees  lo  the  pages  mbcre 
eaeh  uiay  lie  ftmnd ;  as*  a  table  of  Content*. 
— ^-Tahler  tn  perspective*  the  tnuwsjrait 

or  pdrnpLt'lJiit  plane- 'In  arit  hmutie,  any 

sem-A  of  numbera  formed  so  as  i«  ctprdiie 
caknlutiudA,  M  fhfl  tables  of  weight*  and 

m<        !-.■*„ ^In  mrmnomy,  eiifMiuitnihuia 

of  din  motion*  slid  other  phrnumeoa  af  tUe> 

he  •    <• In  anatomy ,  a  divinwn 

Of  the  rrauiom  or  •Bull,-* — In  the  jrlaia 
m«        ".■  t MV,  a  circular  abeet  of  H ><  I 

gists.  usually  about  four  feet  in  didiArt*r, 
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weighing  10  of  lllbs.  each,  twelve  of  which 
make  a  ride  or  crate  of  glass. In  reli- 
gion, a  division  of  the  ten  commandments ; 
as,  the  first  and  second  tables.  The  first 
table  comprehends  our  more  immediate 
duties  to  God;  the  second  table  our  more 
immediate  duties  to  each  other.— In  he- 
raldry, escutcheons  containing  nothing  but 
the  mere  colour  taf  the  field,  and  not  charged 
with  any  hearing,  are  called  tablet  d'attente, 
tables  of  expectation,  or  tabula  rata.—— 
Among  jewellers,  a  table  diamond,  or  other 

Erecious  stone,  is  that  whose  upper  surface 
i  quite  flat,  and  only  the  noes  cut  in 

angles. Knights  of  the  round  table,  a 

military  order  instituted  by  Arthur,  the  first 

king  Of  the  Britons,  a.d.  616. Lawt  of 

the  twelve  tablet,  the  first  set  of  laws  of  the 
Romans,  so  called,  probably,  because  they 
were  engraved  on  tables  or  plates  of  copper, 
to  be  exposed  in  the  most  public  part  of 
the  forum. 

TABLEAUX  VTVANTS  (Livtwo  Pic 
tubhs),  groupes  of  persons,  so  dressed  and 
placed  as  to  represent  painting*.  This  is  a 
source  of  refined  amusement  in  Germany 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  continent,  and 
is  thus  managed :  A  frame  is  made  of  suffi- 
cient width,  covered  with  gauze,  behind 
which  the  persons  stand  in  appropriate 
attitudes  and  costume,  either  taken  from 
celebrated  historical  pictures,  or  left  to  the 
renins  of  the  parties  who  represent  a  scene 
from  the  striking  descriptions  of  a  poet  or 
novelist.  They  are  often  got  up  with  great 
taste  in  families  on  birth-days  and  festive 
occasions,  and  are  sometimes  also  exhibited 
on  the  stage. 

TABOO",  a  word  used  by  the  South  Sea 
islanders  to  denote  something  consecrated, 
sacred,  and  forbidden  to  be  touched,  or  set 
aside  for  particular  uses  and  persons. 

TAB'ULAR  SPAR,  in  mineralogy,  the 
•chaalstein  of  Werner,  and  the  prismatic 
augite  of  Jameson.  It  is  a  species  of  lime- 
stone, of  a  grayish  white  colour,  whose  pri- 
mary form  is  regarded  as  a  doubly-oblique 
Srism.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  melts  on 
tie  edges  into  a  semi-transparent  colour- 
less enamel. 

TACAMAHAC'A,  or  TAC'AMAHAC,  in 
chemistry,  a,  resin  obtained  from  the  Fa- 
gara  octandra,  and  brought  from  America 
in  largo  oblong  masses  wrapped  in  flag 
leaves,  of  a  light  brown  colour,  and  an  aro- 
matic smell  between  that  of  lavender  and 
musk. 

TA'CBS,  in  archaeology,  armour  for  the 
thigh. 

TACK,  the  course  of  a  ship  in  regard  to 
the  position  of  her  sails;  as  the  starboard 

tack,  or  larboard  tack. To  tack,  to  change 

the  course  of  a  ship  by  shifting  the  position 
of  the  sails  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

TACKLE,  the  rigging,  blocks,  and  other 
apparatus  of  a  ship.  Also  a  machine  for 
raising  and  lowering  heavy  weights,  con- 
sisting of  a  rope  and  clocks  called  a  pulley. 

TACTICS,  a  term  which,  in  its  most  ex- 
tensive sense,  relates  to  those  evolutions, 
manoeuvres  and  positions  which  constitute 
the  main  spring  of  military  and  naval  fi- 


nesse :  tactics  are  the  means  by  which  dis- 
cipline is  made  to  support  the  operations 
of  a  campaign,  and  are  studied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  all  the  component  parts 
according  to  one  regular  plan  or  system ; 
whereby  celerity,  precision,  and  strength 
are  combined,  and  the  whole  rendered 
effective. 

TADOR'NA,  in  ornithology,  the  shel 
drake,  a  beautiful  species  of  Anas,  nearly 
equal  to  the  goose  in  size,  and  variegated 
with  white,  and  with  a  longitudinal  spot  of 
gray  on  the  belly:  it  is  frequent  on  the 
north-western  coasts  of  England. 

TAD'POLE,  a  young  frog,  before  it  has 
disengaged  itself  from  the  membranes  that 
envelope  it  in  its  first  stage  of  life,  and 
seeming  to  consist  only  of  a  large  head  and 
■lender  tail. 

TJi'NlA,  the  tape-worm,  in  natural  his- 
tory, a  genus  of  the  vemet  class,  containing 
more  than  a  hundred  species,  infesting 
mammalia,  reptiles,  and  fish.  The  animals 
of  this  genus  of  worms  are  destined  to  feed 
on  the  juices  of  various  animals,  and  are 
usually  found  in  the  alimentary  canal,  ge- 
nerally at  the  upper  part  of  it.  They  are 
sometimes  collected  in  great  numbers,  and 
occasion  the  most  distressing  disorders. 

TAFELSPATH,  in  mineralogy,  a  lamel- 
lar substance  of  a  yellowish  gray  or  rose- 
white,  forming  masses  of  prisms,  chiefly 
lime  and  silex. 

TAFFEREL,  the  upper  part  of  a  ship's 
stern,  being  a  curved  piece  of  wood,  gene- 
rally ornamented  with  carved  work. 

TAL'BOT,  in  sporting,  a  sort  of  hunting 
dog  between  a  hound  and  a  beagle,  with  a 
large  snout,  and  long,  round,  pendulous 
ears. 

TALC,  in  mineralogy,  a  well  known 
species  of  magnesian  earth,  the  colour  of 
which  is  generally  one  of  the  shades  of 
green.  It  consists  of  broad  laminae  or 
plates,  is  soft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
has  a  shining  lustre,  and  is  often  transpa- 
rent. The  species  talc  comprehends  the 
varieties  of  pale  green,  gray,  and  white  va- 
rieties, and  is  divided,  in  popular  language, 
into  common,  earthy,  and  indurated  taleTBy 
the  action  of  fire,  the  laminae  open  a  little, 
the  fragment  swells,  and  the  extremities 
are  with  difficulty  fused  into  a  white 
enamel.  When  rubbed  with  rewin,  talc  ac- 
quires positive  electricity.  It  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  In  England, 
Northamptonshire  is  the  district  moBt  pe- 
culiarly known  for  this  production ;  and  it 
is  met  with  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scot- 
land. The  Romans  used  talc  both  for  win- 
dow-lights, and  for  the  pavement  of  magni- 
ficent buildings ;  and  it  is  still  used  in 
many  parts  of  India  and  China,  in  windows 
instead  of  glass. 

TAL'ENT,  among  the  ancients,  the  name 
of  a  eoin,  the  true  value  of  which  cannot 
well  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  known  that 
it  was  different  among  different  nations. 
Among  the  Hebrews  there  was  both  a 
talent  of  gold  and  a  talent  of  silver;  the 
gold  coin  weighed  only  four  drachmas,  and 
was  the  same  as  the  shekel  of  gold:  but 
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their  talent  of  silver,  called  dear,  was  equi- 
valent to  three  thousand  shekels,  or  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  pounds,  ten  ounces, 
troy  weight.  The  Attic  talent  is  supposed 
to  have  been  of  the  value  of  1932. 15*.  ster- 
ling. The  Romans  had  the  great  talent 
and  the  little  talent ;  the  great  talent  equal 
to  99*.  6«.  8<2V  and  the  little  talent  to  7*1. 
sterling. 

TA'LES,  in  law,  additional  jurymen,  when 
those  impanelled  do  not  appear,  or,  appear- 
ing, are  challenged. 

TAIL,  or  FEE-TAIL,  in  law,  a  limited 
estate  or  fee ;  opposed  to  fee-simple.  [See 
Fan  and  E  5  tail.] 

TAL'ISifAN,  a  word  of  Arabic  origin, 
signifying  a  figure  cast  or  cut  in  metal  or 
stone,  and  made,  with  certain  superstitious 
ceremonies,  during  some  particular  confi- 
guration of  the  heavens,  as  when  planets  are 
in  conjunction,  and  supposed  to  have  extra- 
ordinary influence  in  averting  disease.  But, 
in  a  more  extensive  sense,  the  word  tali*- 
man  is  used  to  denote  any  object  in  nature 
or  art,  the  presence  of  which  checks  the 
power  of  spirits  or  demons,  and  defends  the 
wearer  from  their  malice. 

TAL'LOW,  animal  fat  melted  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  fibrous  matter  mixed  with 
it.  It  is  firm  and  brittle,  has  a  peculiar 
odour,  and  is  applied  to  various  uses,  but 
particularly  to  the  manufacture  of  candles. 
Tallow  consists  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
which,  when  excited  into  gas  by  any  burn- 
ing body  applied  to  the  wick,  absorbs  oxy- 
gen, and  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  explod- 
ing, as  they  gradually  evolve,  the  result 
displays  heat,  creates  a  nucleus  called  flame, 
and  radiates  light. 

TALLOW-TREE  (stillingia  tebifera),  a 
remarkable  tree  growing  in  great  plenty  in 
China;  so  called  from  its  producing  a  sub- 
stance like  tallow,  in  every  minute  particu- 
lar, and  applicable  to  the  same  purposes. 
The  tallow-tree  is  about  the  height  of  the 
cherry ;  and  the  foliage  greatly  resembles 
the  Lombardy  poplar,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
season  the  leaves  turn  bright  red.  The 
bark  is  very  smooth;  the  fruit,  which  is 
enclosed  by  a  kind  of  coat  resembling  that 
of  a  chesnut,  i3  composed  of  three  grains, 
of  the  sise  and  form  of  a  small  nut.  The 
capsules  and  seeds  are  crushed  together 
and  boiled;  the  fatty  matter  is  skimmed  as 
it  rises,  and  condenses  on  cooling :  and  the 
candles  mode  of  this  substance  are  very 
white. 

TALTY,  a  mode  of  reckoning  between 
buyers  and  sellers,  which  before  the  use  of 
writing  was  almost  universal,  and  which  is 
even  still  partially  used.  The  tally  is  a 
piece  of  wood  on  which  notches  or  scores 
are  cut  as  marks  of  number.  It  is-  cus- 
tomary for  traders  to  have  two  of  these 
sticks,  or  one  stick  cleft  into  two  parts,  and 
to  mark  or  notch  them  in  a  corresponding 
manner ;  one  to  be  kept  by  the  seder,  the 

other  by  the  purchaser. In  the  English 

exchequer  are  tallies  of  loans,  one  part 
being  kept  in  the  exchequer,  the  other 
being  given  to  the  creditor  in  lieu  of  an  ob- 
ligation for  money  lent  to  government. 


TALTY  TRADE,  the  name  given  to  a 
system  of  retail  trade  carried  on  not  only 
in  London  and  other  large  towns,  bat  spread- 
ing over  .the  country  to  a  fearful  extent.  By 
this  mode  of  trade  shopkeepers  furnish  cer- 
tain articles  on  credit  to  their  customers, 
the  latter  agreeing  to  pay  a  stipulated  sunt 
weekly.  A  temptation  is  thus  held  out  to 
the  poorer  classes  to  buy  articles  which 
they  do  not  absolutely  require ;  and  the  na- 
tural consequence  is,  that  thev  get  involved 
in  debt  with  the  tally-shops  beyond  their 
means  of  extrication,  and  eventually  pay 
the  penalty  of  debt  (small  as  it  is)  within 
the  walls  of  a  prison.  It  has  become  an 
evil  of  great  magnitude,  and  maybe  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  most  direct  roads  to  pau- 
perism. 

TAL'MUD,  the  book  of  the  oral  law  of 
the  Jews,  containing  their  laws,  customs, 
and  traditions.  It  consists  of  two  general 
parts,  the  Mitchna  or  text,  the  style  and 
reasoning  of  which  are  tolerably  accurate: 
and  the  Gemara  or  comment,  which  con- 
tains the  decisions  of  the  Jewish  doctors, 
and  their  expositions  of  the  text.  The 
Talmud  of  Babylon  was  composed  about  500 
years  after  Christ,  and  was  much  esteemed ; 
that  of  Jerusalem  was  not  held  in  such 
great  veneration,  although  composed  200 
years  earlier. 

TAL'ON,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of  mould- 
ing, which  consists  of  a  cymatium,  crowned 
with  a  square  fillet.  It  is  concave  at  the 
bottom,  and  convex  at  the  top ;  and  is  usu- 
ally called  by  workmen  an  ogee,  or  O  G. 

TAL'PA,  in  surgery,  a  name  given  to  < 
cysted  tumours,  when  situated  under  the 
scalp. Talpa,  in  soology,  the  mole. 

TA'LUS,  in  fortification,  the  slope  of  a 
work,  as  a  bastion,  rampart,  or  parapet. 

TAM'ARIN,  in  soology,  a  small  monkey 
of  South  America,  with  large  ears. 

TAM'ARIND.the  fruit  of  an  Indian  tree, 
which  nas  an  agreeable  acidity  combined 
with  sweetness.  The  tamarind-tree  is  cul- 
tivated in  both  the  Indies,  for  the  sake  of 
its  shade  as  well  as  for  its  grateful  acid 
fruit,  the  pulp  of  which,  mixed  with  boiled 
sugar,  is  imported  into  Europe.  The  stem 
of  this  tree  is  large,  lofty,  and  crowned  with 
wide  spreading  branches. 

TAM'BOUR,  a  species  of  embroidery 
wrought  on  a  kind  of  cushion  or  spherical 
body,  stretched  on  a  frame,  so  that  it  some- 
what resembles  the  head  of  a  drum,  or  a  tam- 
bourine. A  frame  of  a  different  construc- 
tion is  used  when  several  workers  are  em- 
ployed on  the  same  fabric,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  two  rollers,  which,  when  properly 
fixed,  stretch  the  material  to  the  necessary 
degree  of  tension.  But  machines  of  extraor- 
dinary ingenuity  have  of  late  years  been  con- 
structed for  tambour-working,  by  which 
the  greatest  accuracy  is  ensured,  while  the 
saving  of  manual  labour  places  them  among 
those  efforts  of  mechanical  skill  which  are 
the  distinguishing  features  of  the  present 

age. Tambour,  in  fortification,  a  Kind  of 

work  formed  of  palisades  or  pieces  of  wood 
ten  feet  long,  planted  close  together,  and 
driven  firm  into  the  ground.— Tambour, 
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in  architecture,  is  applied  to  a  wall  of  a  cir- 
cular building,  surrounded  with  columns. 
——In  mechanics,  the  cylindrical  axle-tree 
of  a  wheel,  which  serves  to  draw  up  stones 
out  of  a  quarry. 

TAMBOURI'NE,  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient musical  instruments,  and  still  used, 
particularly  in  Biscay,  where  a  large  kind 
of  tambourine,  called  fambovr  de  Basque,  is 
used  to  accompany  all  the  national  songs 
and  dances.  In  Scripture  this  instrument 
is  designated  a  timbrel;  in  profane  history 
we  find  it  was  popular  among  most  of  the 
Eastern  nations;  and  in  the  middle  ages 
it  was  used  by  the  Troubadours  and  min- 
strels. The  present  tambourine  consists  of 
a  wooden  or  brazen  hoop*,  over  which  a 
skin  is  extended,  and  which  is  hung  with 
bells.  Sometimes  the  thumb  of  the  right 
hand  is  drawn  in  a  circle  over  the  skin ; 
sometimes  the  fingers  are  struck  against 
it ;  while  it  is  supported  by  the  thumb  of 
the  left  hand.  From  the  performance  of  it 
being  capable  of  displaying  various  graceful 
movements  of  the  body,  the  tambourine  is 
generally  an  attribute  of  Terpsichore. 

TAM'POE,  an  East  Indian  fruit  some- 
what resembling  an  apple. 

TAN,  the  bark  of  the  oak,  or  other  tree 
ground  or  chopped,  and  used  in  tanning 
leather.  Tan,  after  being  used  in  tanning, 
is  used  in  gardening  for  making  hotbeds. 

TAN'GENT,  in  geometry,  a  straight  line 
which  touches  a  curve,  but  which,  when  pro- 
duced, does  not  cut  it, In  trigonometry, 

the  tangent  of  an  arc,  is  a  right  nne  touch- 
ing the  arc  at  one  extremity,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  secant  passing  through  the  other 
extremity. 

TAN'ISTRY,  a  tenure  of  lands  in  Ire- 
land, by  which  the  proprietor  had  only  a 
life  estate,  and  to  this  he  was  admitted  by 
election.  The  primitive  intention  seems 
to  have  been  that  the  inheritance  should 
descend  to  the  oldest  or  most  worthy  of 
the  blood  and  name  of  the  deceased ;  but 
the  practice  often  gave  rise  to  the  fiercest 
and  most  sanguinary  contests  between 
tribes  and  famines. 

TAN'NIN,  in  chemistry,  the  astringent 
vegetable  substance  procured  from  tan,  by 
macerating  it  in  cold  water;  this  has  the 
property  of  forming  with  animal  gelatine  a 
tough  insoluble  matter,  and  is  therefore 
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:«Vnvi-tnW^ 
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matters,  tannin  and  gnSlk1  mrid,  whirli  *pem 
by  the  powrra  of  vegetation,  inntubLly  con- 
vertible. They  combine  with  intirh  faci- 
lity, funning:,  from  a  ital*  fit  Mil  [fltt,  a 
soft,  dneculeiit  pmtkrfteta,  whirli,  nn  dry. 
in^-,  bccOEnfq  hard  and.  briMlft.  On  the 
formation  nf  tbtft  Combination,  the  art  of 
tanning  depends.  Tins  skin  of  an  animal 
whftrj  freed  ftvm  the  bahp  epidermic,  and 
cellular  lib™,  ran  lift*  chiefly  nf  indu/aTed 
gel  mm-,  By  iittmerainn  in  the  tan  lujuor, 
whir  It  ii  nrj  Tdlttthm  nf  hark,  the  COifibi- 
atioc  t4  tannin  with  [be  t»rarunw4  gela- 
tine, wh it'll  ffji-ltlB  the  animal  ftbre,  i»  slowly 
estjiblishe d ;  and  Ike  compound  of  tannin 


and  gelatine  not  being  soluble  in  water,  and 
not  liable  to  putrefaction,  the  skin  is  ren- 
dered dense  and  impermeable,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  the  spontaneous  change  which  it 
would  otherwise  -soon  undergo. 

TAN'NING,  the  art  or  process  of  pre- 
paring leather  from  the  raw  hides  of  ani- 
mals, dv  means  of  tan.  After  being  cleared 
of  the  hair,  wool,  and  fleshy  parts  by  the 
help  of  lime,  scraping,  and  other  means, 
they  are  macerated  in  an  astringent  liquor, 
formed  from  the  bark  of  the  oak.  This  is 
usually  done  by  putting  into  the  tan-pit 
layers  of  ground  oak-bark  and  skins  alter- 
nately,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  water.  This  process  is  long  and  labori- 
ous; but,  by  accounts  which  have  lately 
been  published,  it  would  appear  that  a 
discovery  has  been  made  which  wonder- 
fully facilitates  the  operations.  By  means  of 
a  tanning  machine,  or  pair  of  horizontal 
rollers  fixed  over  a  tan-pit,  between  which 
is  introduced  a  bolt  or  band  of  hides  attach- 
ed bv  litraf-urrs  to  rnrh  other,  to  the  nnm- 
b<t  i  fifty  to  a  hundred,  and  by  which  the 
rollers  are  constantly  fed  or  sisppLu-ii,  ihe 
hide*  ore  lifted  aHl  nf  the  pit  nu  rmi*  side  of 
the  mac  bine;  and  M  the  J  pan*  faetvecit  the 
rollers  the  t xhaiiEted  doze-nr  tanning  lienor 
is  pressed  out  of  the™,  and  Kfcof  an-  depo- 
sited in  folds  in  the  pit,  nn  thn  mhiT  aide 
of  tbe  nmrtiine,  whej?e  they  absorb  another 
supply  Df  fresh  oqib.  The  tint  hide  having 
been  irnerteil  between  the  fullers,  ihu  ut  tiers 
follow  in  ancceasicju,  fliitl  upon  arriving  at 
the  fiiil  of  the  band  the  mothm  of  the 
roller  £■  reverted,  ami  tibe  WU  i»  return  td 
through  tbe  machine  to  receive  Another 
prEwiig,  TIm*  alternate  motion  jm  eim- 
stantly  repeated,  the  pit  being  n  ,   •  .  ,      :d 

from  feme  to  time   . Nation*  of 

ttui,  uu  tue  upcrniiuu  is  completed,  'inc 
effects  said  to  be  produced  by  this  simple 
plan,  are— the  shortening  the  time  of  tan- 
ning to  one-fourth  of  that  generally  re- 
quired ;  and  the  production  of  a  consider- 
able increase  of  weight.  It  must,  however, 
be  observed,  that  tanning  is  a  chemical  pro- 
cess, and  that  improvements  in  the  arts 
may  naturally  be  expected  to  result  from 
the  progress  of  chemical  science,  independ- 
ent of  the  mere  mechanical  operations. 

TAN'SY,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Tanacetum,  with  small  yellow  flowers,  like 
buttons,  disposed  in  a  large  upright  co- 
rymb. The  whole  plant  has  a  strong  and 
penetrating  odour,  and  an  extremely  bitter 
taste.  It  contains  an  acrid  volatile  oil,  and 
is  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant  and 
ca — :-n-tive. 

TAiVTALITE,  in  mineralogy,  the  nreof 
tajtiatttm,  otherwire  cutUrt!  cofrm&intUt  a 
netf-lj-dWiiTered  metuL  It  in  imbcdifrd 
in  nmuA  Angular  piemen,  arid  is  nf  on  Iron 
black  colour f  nitu rtimi-^  tingprl  uith  blue. 

TArfiSTftY,  n  eairkms  prMOCEitm  ut  the 

lot i*  iii-rein  the  flnent  piwurrs  muy  be 

repfjwwtsj,  it  cmli^i -i^  ..f  a  klndofwnvr-n 
hanging*  of  wnoli  mid  *ilk,  often  enriched 
wi  :  tvnd  silver,  rflpftaattl  Lnjr  figures 

of  men,  animala,  1and^eapi-s,  hiHorlicaJ  hitb- 
jecta*  Ac.    This  upecic  *  of  cm-tain  covering 


nipga  incbbasb  iir  wnieni  dubtno  thb  tbocers  o»  tannins. 
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for  walls  was  known  among  Eastern  na- 
tions from  a  very  remote  era ;  bat  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  English  and  Flemish,  who 
were  the  first  that,  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  world,  excelled  in  this  art,  learned  it  of 
the  Saracens  daring  the  crusades.  Daring 
the  1 5th  and  16th  centuries,  the  art  was 

Srnctued  with  great  skill  at  Arras,  in  Flan- 
em;  und  tapratiira  were  executed  there 
after  the  muter!?  designs  of  Raphael  in 
his  « ,  r-.-.u  =  It  wjis  also  carried  on  in 
EudmuU  and  hi llcIl  patronized;  hut  has 
loii^  Finr^  (fiv^m,  pUi-a  to  paper  and  other 
kin  3  s  cif  linen  ra  t  umt.  Colbert,  the  cele- 
brated minister  vi  ]  uuis  XIV.,  established 
GoMin'*  cr-UAiriitcA  manufactory  of  tapes- 
try, tn  the  neigh  Li  uufhood  of  Paris.   [See 

GotlLLJTC] 

T  A  T I  ii  C  A-     [See  Makioc  and  Cab- 


'J'a  Till,  in  7ixikijry,  a  genus  of 
of  thl  i-ln^  Xtwmtlia,  order  Bellvut,  that 
inhauiM  America,  ihe  tapir  is  a  native  of 
South  America,  is  about  6  feet  long,  and 
Z%  high,  resembling  a  hog  in  snape,  with 
a  short  movable  proboscis.  It  shuns  the 
habitations  of  man,  and  leads  a  solitary 
life  in  the  interior  of  forests.  In  the  wild 
state  it  lives  on  fruits  and  the  young 
branches  of  trees,  but  when  domesticated, 
cats  every  kind  of  food.  Though  possessed 
of  great  strength,  it  uses  it  only  for  de- 
fence ;  and  its  disposition  is  mild  and 
timid.  There  is  also  the  Indian  tapir, 
which  inhabits  Sumatra,  Malacca,  and 
some  of  the  surrounding  countries. 

TAR,  a  thick,  black,  unctuous  substance, 
obtained  from  old  pines  and  fir  trees.  Some 
of  the  unctuous  species  of  bitumen  are 
also  called  mineral  tar. 

TARANTULA,  in  entomology,  the 
largest  of  all  European  spiders,  the  bite  of 
which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  veno- 
mous, and  only  to  be  cured  by  the  aid  of 
music. 

TARE,  in  commerce,  an  allowance  for 
the  outside  package  that  contains  such 
goods  as  cannot  be  unpacked  without  de- 
triment ;  or  for  paper,  bands,  cord,  &c. 
When  the  tore  is  deducted,  the  remainder 
is  called  the  net  or  neat  weight. 

TAR'GUM,  in  sacred  literature,  a  name 
given  by  the  Jews  to  certain  glosses  and 
paraphrases  of  the  Scriptures,  written  in 
the  Chaldaic  language ;  a  work  which  was 
occasioned  by  the  long  captivity  of  that 
people. 

TARIFF,  or  TAR'IF,  in  commerce,  a  list 
or  table  of  custom-house  and  excise  duties 
imposed  on  goods,  with  their  respective 
rates. 

TARPE'IAN,  in  Roman  antiquity,  an 
appellation  given  to  a  steep  rock  in  Rome ; 
whence,  by  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables, 
those  guilty  of  certain  crimes  were  precipi- 
tated. It  was  named  after  Tarpeia,  the 
daughter  of  Tarpeius,  the  governor  of  the 
citadel  of  Rome,  who  promised  to  open  the 
gates  of  the  city  to  the  Sabines,  provided 
they  gave  her  their  gold  bracelets,  or,  as 
she  expressed  it,  what  they  carried  on  their 
left  hands.    The  Sabines  consented,  and, 


as  they  entered  the  gates,  threw  not  only 
their  bracelets,  but  their  shields,  upon  Tar-    _ 
peia,  who  was  crushed  under  the  weight.    *-. 
She  was  buried  in  the  capitol.  i  « 

TAR'RASS,  or  TERRAS,  in  mineralogy,  |  * 
a  volcanic  earth,  resembling  puxzolana,  .  £ 
used  as  a  cement.  The  Dutch  tarns  is  .  « 
made  of  a  soft  rock  stone  found  near  Collen,  \ 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  burst  j  ■ 
like  lime,  and  reduced  to  powder  by  being  j 
ground.  ■ 

TARSUS,  in  anatomy,  the  space  between  I  e 
the  bones  of  the  leg  and  the  metatarsus,  I 

the  front  of  which  is  called  the  instep. \ 

Tartu*  is  also  used  by  some  for  the  carti-  1  t 
lages  which  terminate  the  palpebr*,  or  eye-  I  « 
lids,  and  from  which  the  cilia  or  hairs  arise.     * 

TARTAR,  in  chemistry,  an  acid  concrete 
substance  formed  on  the  sides  of  wine 
casks.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  product 
of  the  fermentative  process,  but  exists  be- 
fore this  in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  is 
merely  separated.  It  is  purified  ny  boiling 
it  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  fine  clay,  which  attracts  the 
colouring  matter.  By  evaporation,  it  is 
obtained  crystalized,  forming  the  purified 
tartar,  crystals,  or  cream  of  tartar  of  the 
shops.  It  is  a  compound  of  tartaric  acid 
and  potash,  having  the  acid  in  excess.  In 
its  crude  state,  it  is  much  used  as  a  flux  in 
the  assaying  of  ores. 

TARTARIC  ACID,  an  acid  procured  by 
the  solution,  filtration,  and  crystalization  of 
the  tartar.  Tartaric  acid  combines  with 
the  alkalies  and  earths,  forming  salts 
named  tartrate*.  It  has  also  a  tendency 
to  form  salts  with  an  excess  of  acid,  in 
uniting  with  those  bases,  with  which  it 

forms  soluble  compounds. To  tartarize, 

to  impregnate  with,  or  refine  by  means  of 

the  salt  of  tartar. Cream  of  tartar,  a 

powder  compounded  of  tartaric  acid  and 
potash. 

TARTRATES,  salts  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  tartaric  acid  with  different 
bases;  as  tartrate  of  potash,  tartrate  of 
soda,  &c. 

TASTE,  in  physiology,  one  of  the  five 
senses ;  a  peculiar  sensation  excited  by 
means  of  the  organs  of  taste.  The  tastes 
of  bodies  depend  on  a  certain  determinate 
magnitude  of  their  particles,  adapted  to 
excite  different  sensations  by  means  of  the 

nervous  papilla:  of  the  tongue. Taste  is 

also  used,  in  a  figurative  sense,  for  the 
judgment  and  discernment  of  the  mind,  or 
the  faculty  of  judgment  operating  in  a  cer- 
tain sphere ;  and  is  the  fruit  of  observation 
and  reflection— not  wholly  the  gift  of  na- 
ture, nor  wholly  the  effect  of  art. 

TATOCING,  the  practice  of  puncturing 
the  skin,  and  rubbing  a  dye  or  gunpowder 
into  the  wounds,  by  which  means  lines  and 
figures  are  formed  on  the  face  or  other  parts 
of  the  body  which  have  been  subject  to  the 
operation.  Degrees  of  rank  among  savages 
are  often  designated  by  the  greater  or  less 
surface  of  tatooed  skin ;  and  some  of  the 
South  Sea  islanders  have  a  most  grotesque 
as  well  as  fierce  appearance. 

TATTOO',  the  beat  of  the  evening  drum. 
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giving  notice  to  soldiers  to  repair  to  their 
quarters  in  garrison,  or  to  their  tents  in 
camp. 

TAURID'IA,  among  the  Romans,  were 
certain  games  in  honour  of  the  infernal 
They  are  sometimes  called  taurii 


gods. 
ludi. 


TAU'RUS,  in  astronomy,  the  Bull;  a 
splendid  constellation  in  the  second  sign 
of  the  zodiac,  containing  the  Pleiades,  Al- 
debaran,  &c.  This  constellation,  according 
to  the  British  catalogue,  contains  141  stars. 
TAXES,  the  assessments  imposed  by  law 
for  the  public  service,  either  direct,  as  on 
persons  and  necessaries ;  or  indirect,  as  on 
luxuries  and  raw  materials.  Taxes  imposed 
on  goods  at  the  time  of  their  importation, 
are  denominated  cuttomt,  duties,  or  impoett. 
TAX'LDERMY,  the  art  of  preparing  and 
preserving  specimens  of  animals. 

TAX'IS,  in  surgery,  an  operation  by 
which  those  parts  which  have  quitted  their 
natural  situation,  are  replaced  by  the  hand 
without  the  assistance  of  instruments,  as 
in  reducing  hernia,  &c. 

TEA,  the  leaf  of  a  Chinese  tree,  from 
which  an  agreeable  and  useful  beverage  of 
the  same  name  is  made.  The  tea  plant  is  a 
native  of  China,  Japan,  and  Tonquin.  It 
flourishes  most  in  valleys,  the  sloping  sides 
of  mountains,  and  the  hanks  of  rivers  ex- 
posed to  the  southern  rays  of  the  sun.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  the  tea  plant,  thea  viridia, 
with  broad  leaves,  and  thea  bohea.  The 
names  given  in  commerce,  to  the  different 
sorts  of  tea,  are  unknown  to  the  Chinese, 
the  imperial  excepted,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  been  applied  by  the  merchants  of 
Canton ;  but  the  names  by  which  they  are 
imported  into  Europe  are  well  known.  The 
black  teas  are,  bohea,  congo,  campo,  sou- 
chong, pouchong,  and  pekoe ;  the  green 
teas  are  twankay,  hyson  skin,  young  hyson, 
hyson,  imperial,  ana  gunpowder. — Tea,  mo- 
derately and  properly  taken,  acts  as  a 
gentle  astringent  and  corroborative:  it 
strengthens  the  stomach  and  bowels,  as- 
sists digestion,  and  acts  also  as  a  diuretic 
and  diaphoretic ;  but  in  most  constitutions, 
if  taken  to  excess,  it  produces  considerable 
excitement  and  wakefulness.  The  tea  plant 
is  the  growth  of  a  particular  region,  situ- 
ated between  the  30th  and  33rd  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  The  trees  are  planted  four 
or  five  feet  asunder;  they  have  a  very 
stunted  appearance;  and  are  not  allowed 
to  grow  higher  than  is  convenient  for  men, 
women,  and  children  to  pick  the  leaves. 
When  this  is  done,  the  leaves  are  put  into 
wide  shallow  baskets,  placed  on  shelves  in 
the  air,  or  wind,  or  mild  sunshine,  from 
morning  till  noon  ;  then  on  a  flat  cast-iron 
pan  over  a  charcoal  stove,  ten  or  twelve 
ounces  of  leaves  are  thrown  at  a  time, 
stirred  quickly  with  a  hand-broom,  and 
then  brushed  off  again  into  the  baskets,  in 
which  they  are  equally  and  carefully  rubbed 
between  men's  hands  to  roll  them;  after 
which  they  are  again  dried  over  a  slower 
fire.  The  tea  is  then  laid  upon  a  table  to  be 
drawn  or  picked  over.— To  make  singlo,  or 
hyson,  the  first  two  gatherings  are  chosen, 


and  as  soon  as  picked  from  the  trees  are 
put  into  the  pan ;  next  rolled  and  spread 
thin,  to  separate  the  leaves,  which  adhere 
to  each  other}  again  well  dried,  spread, 
sifted,  picked,  and  roasted  two  or  three 
times  more  before  it  is  in  a  marketable 
state.  In  no  country  of  Europe  is  tea  im- 
ported in  such  perfection  as  in  Russia. 
Conveyed  by  land  through  the  medium  of 
the  large  fairs  at  Ladak  and  Nijin  Novgorod, 
it  retains  the  virtue  of  which  a  sea-voyage 
is  said  to  deprive  it;  while  its  flavour  is 
much  enhanced  by  the  leaves  of  the  olea 
fragrant,  with  which  the  Chinese  pack  it 
for  a  land  journey.  It  is  also  said,  that  the 
tea  grown  in  the  districts  from  which  the 
Russians  alone  are  allowed  to  draw  their 
teas,  is  of  a  finer  flavour  owing  to  the  su- 
perior fitness  of  the  soil.- 

TEAK'-TREE  (tectona  grand*),  one  of 
the  largest  trees  known;  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  oak  of  the  Eastern  world, 
and  the  only  Indian  wood  impenetrable  by 
the  white  ants.  It  is  strong,  light,  and 
easily  wrought  at  all  ages;  and  is  much 
used  in  building  ships  as  well  as  houses. 
This  tree  abounds  in  the  extensive  forests 
of  Java,  Ceylon,  Malabar,  Coromandel,  &c. 
but  especially  in  the  empires  of  Birmah  and 
Pegu,  from  which  countries  Calcutta  and 
Madras  draw  all  their  supplies  of  ship 
timber. 

TEARS,  the  limpid  fluid  secreted  by 
glands  adjoining  the  eye,  and  increased  by 
emotions  of  the  mind,  but  more  especially 
by  grief.  This  fluid,  is  also  called  forth  by 
any  injury  done  to  the  eye.  Tears  serve  to 
moisten  the  cornea  and  preserve  its  trans- 
parency, as  well  as  to  remove  any  dust  or 
other  substance  that  enters  the  eye.  The 
organ  which  secretes  this  liquid  is  the  la- 
chrymal gland,  one  of  which  is  situated  in 
the  external  canthus  of  each  orbit,  and 
emits  six  or  seven  excretory  ducts,  which 
open  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  upper 
eyelid,  and  pour  forth  the  tears.— —Tear*, 
in  chemistry,  any  fluid  falling  in  drops,  as 
gums  or  resins  exuding  in  the  form  of  tears. 

TE'BETH,  the  tenth  month  of  the  Jew- 
ish ecclesiastical  year,  and  fourth  of  the 
civil.  It  answers  to  our  month  of  De- 
cember. 

TECHNOL'OGT,  a  treatise  on  the  arts ; 
or  an  explanation  of  the  terms  of  the  arts. 
A  technical  word  is  a  word  that  belongs 
properly  or  exclusively  to  the  arts;  and 
when  speaking  of  the  terms  of  art,  we  say 
technical  terms,  technical  language,  &c. 

TE  DE'UM,  the  title  of  a  celebrated  hymn 
used  in  the  Christian  church,  and  so  called 
because  it  begins  with  the  words,  Te  Deum 
laudamut;  We  praise  thee,  O  God.  It  is 
sung  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  with 
great  pomp  and  so. -rani ty,  on  occasions  of 
joyful  thanksgiving. 

TEETH,  in  anatomy,  small  bones  fixed 
m  the  alveoli  of  the  upper  and  under  jaw. 
In  early  infancy,  when  the  softest  aliment 
is  required,  the  gums  alone  are  sufficient; 
but  as  we  advance  in  years,  teeth  are  re- 
quired  to  masticate  the  food  which  then 
becomes   necessary  for   our   subsistence 
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They  arc  the  hardest  and  whitest  of  our 
bones,  and,  at  full  maturity,  we  usually  find 
thirty-two  in  both  jaws,  vis.  sixteen  in  each ; 
sometimes,  indeed,  there  are  two  more,  but 
oftener  two  less.  Every  tooth  is  composed 
of  its  cortex  or  enamel,  and  its  internal l>ony 
substance.  The  enamel  is  a  very  hard  and 
compact  substance,  of  a  white. colour,  and 
peculiar  to  the.  teeth.  "When  broken  it  ap- 
pears fibrous  or  striated ;  and  all  the  striae 
are  directed  from  the  circumference  to  the 
centre  of  the  tooth.  The  bony  part  resem- 
bles other  bones  in  its  structure,  but  is 
much  harder  than  the  most  compact  part 
of  bones  in  general.  Each  tooth  has  an 
inner  cavity,  which,,  beginning  by  a  small 
opening  at  the  point  of  the  fang,  becomes 
larger,  and  terminates  in  the  body  of  the 
tooth.  This  cavity  is  supplied  with  blood- 
vessels and  nerves,  which  pass  the  small 
hole  in  the  root.  In  aged  people  this  hole 
sometimes  doses,  and  the  tooth  then  be- 
comes insensible.  The  teeth  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  vis.  ineitoret,  canini,  and 
molaret  or  grinders.  The  ineitoret  are  the 
four  teeth  in  the  fore-part  of  each  jaw; 
they  derive  their  name  from  their  use  in 
dividing  and  cutting  the  food  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  wedge.  The  canini  are  the  longest 
of  all  the  teeth,  deriving  their  name  from 
their  resemblance  to  a  nog's  tusk,  and  are 
intended  for  laving  hold  or  substances  ra- 
ther than  for  the  purposes  of  mastication. 
The  molaret,  or  grinders,  of  which  there 
are  ten  in  each  jaw,  are  so  called,  because 
from  their  size  and  figure  they  are  calcu- 
lated for  grinding  the  food.  The  last 
grinder  is  shorter  and  smaller  than  the 
re  tF  and,  fWnri  itn  cnnrnic  tnrnr^h  the 
gum*:  lutrr  limn  Tup  m.M,  and  Mum1  times 
not  AputnriiiK  1  LSI  Irate  In  life,  ii  called  iitnt 
aapfettyf^ffe  hnve  *eeu  it  BtaiL'd  hy  a 
Te«]icctHhlL<  authority  that  tha  ordinary 
dotty  at  Uil  teeth  eamfti«e*s  En  the  ma- 
jority of  iiLrtniLi'"-,  iuiinpdLiuck  huD^ath 
the  Knami*],.  in  the  rltie  mm  mention*,  of  the 
peripheral  iLttaniktic*  nf  tfn-  tuibesj  Mid  iito- 
cfl'J"  in  HiU  diroFtina  of  the  main  tubes, 
and,  eaniwqticHil)-,  by  the  most  direct  mute 
to  rid-  --;t\,r;-  11I'  Thi!  |iiil|i,  The  ilrrnyed 
substance,  in  uimt  imlaneca,.  refftbxf  the 
characteristic  tabular  mruciure,  which  is 
albo  uhionable  ill  tUc  animal  basis  of 
healthy  teeth  after  the  artmeini  rmuu>«i  of 
the  earthy  salts.  The  soft  condition  of  the 
deaayed  portion  of  a  tooth  is  well-known  to 
all  dentists ;  it  depends  upon  the  removal 
of  the  earthy  salts  from  the  containing 
tubes  and  cells,  in  which  process  the  decay 
of  teeth  essentially  consists.  The  main 
object  of  the  dentist  seems,  therefore,  to  be 
to  detect  those  appearances  in  the  enamel 
which  indicate  the  commencement  of  de- 
cay; to  break  away  the  enamel,  whose  na- 
tural adhesion  to  the  ivory  will  be  found 
more  or  less  dissolved  at  the  decayed  part ; 
to  remove  the  softened  portion  of  the  ivory, 
hnd  fill  up  the  cavity  with  gold  or  other 
substance.  Experience  proves,  what  theory 
cannot  account  for, — viz.  that  the  progress 
of  the  decay  is  sometimes  thus  permanently 
averted.     The  calcareous  salts  are,  in  such 


cases,  as  it  were,  poured  out  from  the  extre- 
mities of  the  tubes  divided  in  the  operation, 
and  a  thin  dense  layer  intervenes  between 
the  exposed  surface  of  the  ivory  and  the 
stopping. 

TEB-TOTALLERS.  The  reader  is  re- 
ferrechto  the  word  "  Abstihbmts"  for  some 
passing  remarks  on  those  who  have  adopted 
this  singularly  ridiculous  appellation.  Much 
as  these  societies  were  talked  of  at  the  time 
we  wrote  those  lines,  and  much  as  we  were 
really  pleased  to  see  that  any  pledge  had 
force  sufficient  to  reform  a  drunkard,  we 
did  not  dream  of  the  miracles  about  to  be 
wrought  in  Ireland  by  a  second  St.  Patrick; 
still  less  did  we  imagine  that  so  absurd  a 
name  would  not,  long  ere  this,  have  given 
place  to  one  a  little  more  rational.  "We  con- 
sequently had  then  no  intention  of  intro- 
ducing it  alphabetically,  as  a  word  sanction- 
ed by  custom.  But  it  appears  that  the  words 
tee-totallert  and  tee-totalliem  have  taken 
root,  and  we  feel  compelled  by  the  "  pres- 
sure from  without"  to  admit  them  into 
our  vocabulary.  [See  Tsmfssaitcs  So- 
cietiss. 

TEGUMENTS  (common),  in  anatomy, 
the  general  name  given  by  anatomists  to 
the  cuticle,  rete  mucosum,  skin,  and  adi- 
pose membrane,  which  cover  every  part  of 
the  body  except  the  nails. 

TEL'EGRAPH,  a  machine  for  commu- 
nicating intelligence  to  a  great  distance  by 
various  signals  or  movements  previously 
agreed  on.  The  telegraph,  in  modern  times, 
was  first  used  by  the  French  in  the  spring  of 
1794 ;  it  was  invented  by  M.  Chappe,  who 
caused  it  to  be  used  in  the  following  man- 
ner. At  the  first  station,  which  was  on  the 
roof  of  the  Louvre,  he  received  in  writing 
from  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  the 
words  to  be  sent  to  Lisle,  near  which  the 
French  army  at  that  time  was.  An  upright 
post  was  erected  on  the  Louvre,  at  the  top 
of  this  were  two  transverse  arms,  movable 
m  all  directions,  with  much  rapidity.  The 
different  positions  of  these  arms  stood  as 
signs  for  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  and 
these  he  reduced  in  number  as  much  as 
possible.  Having  received  the  sentence  to 
be  conveyed,  he  gave  a  signal  to  the  second 
station  to  prepare.  At  each  station  there 
was  a  watch-tower,  on  which  telescopes 
were  fixed,  and  the  person  on  the  watch 

Eve  the  signal  of  preparation  which  he 
d  received,  and  this  communicated  suc- 
cessively through  all  the  line,  which  brought 
them  into  a  state  of  readiness.  The  person 
at  the  second  station  received  letter  by 
letter  the  sentence  from  the  Louvre,  which 
he  repeated  with  his  own  machine  :  and 
this  was  again  repeated  from  the  next  with 
almost  inconceivable  rapidity  to  the  final 

station  at  Lisle. Telegraphs  of  various 

constructions  have  since  been  erected  in 
this  country.  Lord  George  Murray's  tele- 
graph was  adopted  by  the  admiralty  in 
1796,  and  continued  in  use  for  twenty  years. 
It  consists  of  six  shutters  of  a  square  or 
octagonal  form,  which  turn  on  pivots  within 
the  compartments  of  a  double  frame.  The 
universal  telegraph,  invented  by  colonel 
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Pasley  in  1822,  has  two  arms,  each  of  which 
can  exhibit  seven  positions,  with  an  indi- 
cator or  mark  on  one  side  of  the  post,  for 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  positions 
more  accurately.  A  series  of  telegraphs 
are  placed  at  intervals,  and  information  is 
thus  communicated  with  great  rapidity. 
Twenty-seven  telegraphs  convey  informa- 
tion from  Paris  to  Calais  in  three  minutes ; 
twenty-two  from  Paris  to  Lisle  in  two  mi- 
nutes ;  forty-six  from  Strasburg  to  Paris  in 
six  and  a  half  minutes,  and  eighty  from 
Paris  to  Brest  in  ten  minutes.  At  the  time 
of  the  French  expedition  to  Algiers,  noc- 
turnal telegraphs  were  erected,  with  lan- 
terns of  powerful  magnifying  glasses,  and 
strong  reflectors,  and  lighted  with  gas.—— 
But  a  more  singular  Kind  of  telegraph 
now  demands  our  notice,  namely,  the 
Galranic  or  Electrical  Telegraph  at  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  the  invention  of 
Professor  Wheatstone.— The  space  occupied 
by  the  case  containing  the  machinery 
(which  simply  stands  upon  a  table,  and  can 
be  removed  at  pleasure  to  any  part  of  the 
room)  is  little  more  than  that  required  for 
a  gentleman's  hat-box.  The  telegraph  is 
worked  by  merely  pressing  small  brass 
keys,  similar  to  those  on  a  keyed  bugle, 
which  acting  by  galvanic  power  upon  va- 
rious hands  placed  upon  a  dial-plate  at  the 
other  end  of  the  telegraphic  line,  point  not 
only  to  each  letter  of  the  alphabet  (as  each 
key  may  be  struck  or  pressed),  but  the  nu- 
merals are  indicated  by  the  same  means,  as 
well  as  the  various  points,  from  a  comma 
to  a  colon,  with  notes  of  admiration  and 
interjection.  There  is  likewise  a  cross  (x) 
upon  the  dial,  which  indicates  that  when 
this  key  is  struck  a  mistake  has  been  made 
in  some  part  of  the  sentence  telegraphed, 
and  that  an  erasure  is  intended.  A  ques- 
tion, such,  for  instance,  as  the  following, 
"  How  many  passengers  started  from  Dray- 
ton by  the  ten  o'clock  train  ?"  and  the  an- 
swer, could  be  transmitted  from  the  termi- 
nus to  Drayton  and  back  in  less  than  two 
minutes.  There  are  wires  communicating 
with  «fach  end  passing  through  a  hollow 
iron  tube,  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  which  is  fixed  about  six 
inches  above  the  ground,  running  parallel 
with  the  railway,  and  about  two  or  three 
feet  distant  from  it.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  to  carry  the  tube  along  the  line, 
and  ultimately  throughout  the  whole  dis- 
tance to  Bristol.  The  machinery  and  the 
mode  of  working  are  so  exceedingly  simple 
that  a  child  who  could  read  would  be  en- 
abled efficiently  to  trapffmit  anfl  trmve 
information.  We  ht-ar  that  Urn  |inin.-ipal 
objection  which  has  bmi  uia-.lt  to  these 
telegraphs  is  the  difficulty  of  r*|mi[inp  Che 
wires  when  broken  ■  rr  rim  ringed  ;  Sue  Lids, 
it  is  said,  can  be  obvuitc-d  tiy  means  of  a 
small  carriage  moved  alonp  the  linir  of  the 
telegraph.  The  plat  t  v  here  the  defect  ties 
ia  indicated  by  a  nu^i ■•  ■  nn  i. .  which 
changes  its  position  ihtj  mstsnt  a  <u,,res 
at  the  part  where  the  connection  is  broken ; 
and  the  inventor  believes  it  to  be  quite  pos- 


sible to  communicate  with  it  between  Dover 
and  Calais! 

TBL'ESCOPE,  an  optical  instrument  em- 
ployed in  viewing  distant  objects,  as  the 
heavenly  bodies.  It  assists  the  eye  chiefly 
in  two  ways ;  first,  by  enlarging  the  visual 
angle  under  which  a  distant  object  is  seen, 
and  thus  magnifying  that  object ;  and  se- 
condly, by  collecting  and  conveying  to  the 
Se  a  larger  beam  of  light  than  would  enter 
e  naked  organ,  and  thus  rendering  objects 
distinct  and  visible  which  would  otherwise 
be  indistinct  or  invisible.  Telescopes  are 
either  refracting  or  reflecting;  the  former 
consist  of  different  lenses  through  which 
the  objects  are  seen  by  rays  refracted  by 
them  to  the  eye,  and  the  latter  consist  of 
specula  from  which  the  rays  are  reflected 
and  passed  to  the  eye.  The  lens  turned  to- 
wards the  object  is  called  the  object-glass; 
and  that  to  which  the  eye  is  applied,  the 
eye  glass ;  and  if  the  telescope  consist  of 
more  than  two  lenses,  all  but  the  object-glass 
are  called  eye-glasses.  The  invention  of 
the  telescope,  like  most  other  inventions, 
appears  to  have  dawned  upon  mankind  by 

Sntle  degrees.    A  simple  tube,  formed  by 
e  hand,  was  found  to  direct  the  view,  or 


render  it  more  distinct  by  singling  out  the 
object  to  be  examined,  and  def 

Se  against  the  rays  reflected  fi 
le  experience  of  this  fact  led  to  the  use 


of  more  efficacious  tubes,  formed  of  some 
convenient  material.  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, a  manuscript  was  adorned  with  a  pic- 
ture of  Ptolemy  in  the  act  of  observing  the 
stars  through  a  tube  of  four  joints  or  draws : 
but  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  (1549),  so  far  as  any  records  evince, 
that  the  use  of  glasses  in  this  instrument 
was  discovered.  In  fact,  no  advances  were 
made  in  the  construction  of  telescopes  be- 
fore the  time  of  Galileo,  who,  while  at  Ve- 
nice, accidentally  heard  that  a  sort  of  optic 
glass  was  made  in  Holland,  which  brought 
distant  objects  nearer;  and  considering  how 
this  thing  might  be,  he  set  to  work  and 
ground  two  pieces  of  glass  into  a  form,  as 
well  he  could,  and  fitted  them  to  the  two 
ends  of  an  organ  pipe,  with  which  Me  pro- 
duced an  effect  that  delighted  and  aston- 
ished all  beholders.  After  exhibiting  the 
wonders  of  this  invention  to  the  Venetians 
on  the  top  of  the  tower  of  St.  Mark,  he  de- 
voted himself  wholly  to  the  improving  and 
perfecting  the  telescope,  in  which  he  was 
so  successful  that  it  has  been  usual  to  give 

him  the  honour  of  being  the  inventor. 

Great  have  been  the  improvements  which 
since  that  time  have  been  made  in  the 
construction  of  telescopes.  Herschel's 
gigantic  telescope,  erected  at  Slough,  near 
Windsor,  was  completed  August  28, 1789 ; 
and  on  the  same  day  the  sixth  satellite  of 
Saturn  was  discovered.  The  diameter  of 
the  polished  surface  of  the  speculum  was 
forty-eight  inches,  and  its  focal  distance 
forty  feet.  It  weighed  2118  pounds,  and 
was  placed  in  one  end  of  an  iron  tube  four 
feet  ten  inches  in  diameter.  The  largest 
front- view  telescope,  at  present  in  England, 
is  that  erected  at  the  royal  observatory  at 
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Greenwich*  by  lb.  Ramage,  in  1820:  the 
diameter  of  the  reflector  is  fifteen  feet,  and 
ita  foeus  is  twenty.five  feet.  An  improve- 
ment has  been  recently  introduced  in  the 
reflecting  telescope,  by  making  the  speeu- 
lama  of  platina,  to  that  it  will  not  suffer 
from  rust.  But  the  achromatic  or  refract- 
ing telescopes  have  been  brought  to  such  a 
state  of  perfection,  that  may  hare  in  some 
degree  superseded  the  use  of  the  reflecting 


TELLU  RIUM,  in  mineralogy,  a 
metal  of  a  whitish  colour,  soft,  brittle,  and 


',  a  kind  of 


easily  reducible  to  powder.  It  melts  in  a 
heat  something  above  the  fusing  point  of 
lead.  There  are  four  kinds  of  ore  of  tellu- 
rium, which  are  denominated  native,  ffra- 
pkie,  yeilom,  and  whit*.  The  first  is  of  a  tin- 
white  colour,  passing  into  lead-gray,  with  a 
metallic  lustre:  the  second  is  of  a  steel- 
gray  colour,  generally  splendent,  but  occa- 
sionally slightly  tarnished ;  this  kind  iaof  a 
silver-white,  and  of  a  bright  metallic  lus- 
tre ;  and  the  last  of  a  colour  between  iron- 
black  and  a  dark  lead-gray.  These  ores  are 
found  massive  or  crystalised.— —  Tellurium, 
a  machine  for  the  illustration  of  the  motions 
and  phenomena  of  the  earth. 

TEM'ACHIS,  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  of 
fossils  of  the  class  of  aypsumt,  softer  than 
others,  and  of  a  bright  glittering  hue. 

TEMPERAMENT,  that  peculiarity  of 
organisation  which  in  some  measure  influ- 
ences our  actions,  thoughts,  and  feelings. 
The  ancients  distinguished  four  tempera- 
ments—the choleric  or  bilious,  the  phleg- 
matic, the  melancholic,  and  the  sanguine- 
ous, which  derived  their  names  from  the 
supposed  excess  of  one  or  other  of  the  prin- 
cipal fluids  of  the  human  body.— Tempera- 
nunt,  in  music,  the  accommodation  or  ad- 
justment of  the  imperfect  sounds,  by  trans- 
ferring a  part  of  their  defects  to  the  more 
perfect  ones,  to  remedy  in  part  the  false 
intervals  of  instruments  of  fixed  sounds,  as 
the  piano,  organ,  Ac. 

TEMPERANCE  80CFETIE8.  80 
great  was  the  propensity  for  an  excessive 
indulgence  in  the  use  of  spirits  about  a 
centnry  ago,  that  a  report  at  that  time 
made  by  the  magistrates  to  a  committee  of 
parliament,  states  positively  that  there 
were  12,000  gin-sellers  in  the  metropolis, 
exclusive  of  the  city  and  Southwark ;  and 
the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  his  speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  says  there  were  7044 
houses  licensed  for  spirits,  and  3007  ale- 
houses ;  and  that  boards  were  put  un  in- 
scribed with  "You  may  here  get  drunk  for 
one  penny;  dead  drunk  for  two  pence;  and 
have  clean  straw  for  nothing."  In  short, 
it  appeared  that,  altogether,  there  were  not 
less  than  90,000  houses  and  shops  for  drink- 
ing within  the  bills  of  mortality.  There 
are  at  the  present  time  not  a  fourth  of  the 
number;  and,  with  a  population  at  least 
double,  some  person «  imagine  that  the 
practice  of  drinking  spirits  has  proportion- 
ably  declined.  But  the  gin-shops  of  those 
days  were  no  more  like  the  establishments 
of  the  present  time,  in  their  extent,  than 
they  were  to  be  compared  to  them  in  ex- 


terior decorations ;  and  although  wa  are  re- ' 
joiced  to  see  a  sensible  decrease  in  the  vice 
of  habitual  drunkenness,  we  believe  that 
the  decrease  is  greatly  overrated.— The  evils 
of  intemperance  had  long  been  the  subject 
of  much  anxious  observation,  not  merely  in 
Great  Britain,  but  elsewhere,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  United  8tates ;  and  the  idea  of 
concentrating  public  sentiment  upon  it,  in 
some  form,  to  produce  important  results, 
seems  to  have  been  first  conceived  there;  a 
meeting,  called  the  General  Association  of 
Massachusetts  Proper,  having  been  held  ia 
1813,  for  the  express  object  of  "  checking  : 
the  progress  of  intemperance.**  The  first ! 
attempt  of  the  society  waa  to  collect  facts 
towards  a  precise  exhibition  of  the  nature 
and  magnitude  of  the  existing  evil  with  the  ' 
view  of  drawing  public  attention  to  it,  and  of 
directing  endeavours  for  its  removal.  There-  j 
ports  presented,  from  year  to  year,  embraced 
statements  and  calculations  which  were 
found  to  make  out  a  case  of  the  most  ap- 
palling nature,  such  as  to  amaze  even  those 
whose  solicitude  on  the  subject  had  been  I 
greatest.  In  1830,  from  data  carefully  col- 
lected, the  Massachusetts'  society  stated  in 
their  report,  that  the  number  who  died 
annually  victims  of  intemperance  was  esti- 
mated at  above  37,000 ;  and  that  73,000,000 
S lions  of  distilled  spirits  were  consumed  in 
e  country,  being  about  six  gallons  on  aa 
average  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of 
the  whole  population.  It  also  stated  that  . 
about  400,000  of  the  community  were  con-  ' 
Armed  drunkards ;  and  that  there  appeared 
reason  to  believe  that  intemperance  was  J 
responsible  for  four-fifths  of  the  crimes  ! 
committed  in  the  country,  for  at  least  three 
quarters  of  the  pauperism  existing,  and  for 
at  least  one  third  of  the  mental  derange- 
ment. By  these  exposures,  and  an  unre- 
Jaxing  perseverance  in  the  course  they  had 
commenced;  by  the  circulation  of  tracts 
and  the  addresses  of  travelling  agents  ;  by 
the  formation  of  auxiliary  associations,  ana 
by  obtaining  individual  responsibility  for 
the  performance  of  a  variety  of  duties  tend- 
ing to  promote  the  great  object  in  view,— 
public  notice  was  attracted,  and  it  led  to 
an  imitation  of  the  practice  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.  The  basis  on  which  these 
associations  have  been  formed,  at  least  in 
the  outset,  has  been  that  of  an  engagement, 
on  the  part  of  each  member,  to  abstain 
from  the  use  of  distilled  spirits,  except  for 
medicinal  purposes,  and  to  forbear  to  pro- 
vide them  for  the  entertainment  of  friends 
or  the  •nyirlv  "f  Afyr— !mts.  But  of  late 
years  new  sodetiei  We  sprung  inr.  ist- 
enn\  ThVi^ar  Jnvi:  of  ieit»j.n*mnce  i*  ■  the 
ultra  kind  1  flud  they  actor  Jin  (fly  pledge 
tht'inHi-Lvi'a  to  a  fntsl  abattaence,  ftd  mm 
aril fijt  spirit*  cralj,  krat  fram  si  I  «  r,  ud 
fermtnU'd  Honors.    Thi*  elm*  i*kn  <     1  by 

th?  di  Rifled  tifl.?  iif  Tff  Matter*.  Bee 
Ar-T'nLiTB.  Bm  tph  more  evprciallv  re- 
fer the  reader  to  **  Ireland,  itn  S.. •■  pry, 
Cbarflrler.  ftc.  hj  Mr.  and  Mr-.  5.  C  UP» 
—Furl  L  nf  which  wai  liTerall?  rA  fay 
published  —  for  tof 

the  sneeeaafal  labour*  at  father  Mathew. 
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It  is  there  stated,  that  upwards  of  two  mil- 
lions/he hundred  and  thirty  thousand  indi- 
viduals have  already  pledged  themselves 
"  to  abstain  from  all  intoxicating  drinks," 
&c,  and  that  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  drunkenness  and  its  kindred 
vices  in  Ireland  will,  ere  long,  be  succeeded 
by  industrious  habits  and  their  concomi- 
tant results.] 

TEMPERATURE,  in  physics,  a  definite 
degree  of  sensible  heat,  as  indicated  by  the 
thermometer;  or  the  constitution  of  the 
air  according  to  the  diversity  of  the  seasons 
or  difference  of  climate.  Ac.  When  a  body 
applied  to  another,  either  excites  the  sen- 
sation of  heat,  or  expands  that  body,  we 
say  it  is  of  a  higher  temperature;  when  it 
excites  the  sensation  of  cold,  or  contracts 
another  body,  it  is  said  to  be  of  a  lower 
temperature.  The  annual  variation  of  heat 
is  inconsiderable  between  the  tropics,  and 
becomes  greater  and  greater  as  we  approach 
the  poles.  This  arises  from  the  combination 
of  two  causes,  namely,  the  greater  or  less 
directness  of  the  sun  s  rays,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  their  action,  or  the  length  of  time 
from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

TEMPERATE  ZONE,  in  geography,  the 
space  on  the  earth  between  the  tropics  and 
the  polar  circles,  where  the  heat  is  less  than 
in  the  tropics,  and  the  eold  less  than  in  the 
polar  circles. 

TEM'PEST,  a  storm  of  excessive  violence. 
[8ee  Stobms.1 

TEM'PLARS,  or  KNIGHTS  OF  THE 
TEMPLE,  a  religio-roilitary  order,  esta- 
blished at  Jerusalem,  a.o.  1118,  for  the  pro- 
tectinn  of  pilgrims  travelling  to  the  Holy 
Land.  During  nearly  six  hundred  years, 
this  order  maintained  an  important  cha- 
racter in  Europe.  In  every  nation  it  had 
a  particular  governor,  called  master  of  the 
Temple,  or  of  the  militia  of  the  Temple.  Its 
riches  became  immense;  a  fact  which, 
among  many  others,  justifies  the  observe- 
"    ■*  *     have  laid 

done 
so  with  the  sole  view  of  making  holy  men ; 
but  that  they  have  laboured  more  directly 
and  more  effectually  to  make  rich  ones. 
Towards  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Templars  were  charged  with 
leaning  to  Mohammedanism ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  order  was  abolished  under 
pope  Clement  V.,  Edward  II.  of  England, 
and  Philip  the  Fair  of  France.  In  1307, 
all  the  members  in  England  were  arrested, 
and  of  these,  seven  suffered  at  the  stake. 
In  1313,  the  final  suppression  was  effected 
by  the  council  of  Vienna,  by  the  direction 
of  which  fifty  others  of  these  persecuted 
men  suffered  death  m  the  flames. 

TEM'PLE,  a  place  of  worship,  chiefly 


tion  of  fiaynal,  that  persons  who  have 
down  rules  for  religious  societies  have  i 


applied  to  heathen  worship.  Originally 
temples  were  open  places,  as  Stonehenge, 
in  Wiltshire.    In  Borne,  some  of  the  tem- 


ples were  open,  and  called  eaeella ;  others 
were  roofed,  and  called  mdes.  The  most 
celebrated  of  the  ancient  pagan  temples 
were  those  of  Belus  in  Babylon,  Vulcan  at 
Memphis,  Jupiter  at  Thebes,  Diana  at 
Bphesus,  Apollo  in  Miletus,  Jupiter  Olym- 


pics in  Athens,  and  Apollo  at  Delphi.  The 
most  celebrated  and  magnificent  temple 
erected  to  the  true  God,  was  that  built  by 

Solomon  in  Jerusalem. The  Templet,  in 

London,  are  two  inn*  of  court,  so  called  be- 
cause anciently  the  dwellings  of  the  Knights 
Templars.  They  are  called  the  Inner  and 
the  Middle  Temple,  and  are  situated  near 
the  Thames.— —In  anatomy,  the  name  of 
the  sides  of  the  face  above  the  ears,  in  which 
are  the  temporal  arteries,  veins,  &c.  , 

TEM'PO  (Italian  for  time),  signifies,  in 
music,  the  degree  of  quickness  with  which 
a  musical  piece  is  to  be  executed.  The  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  time  are  designated  by 
the  following  terms :  largo,  adagio,  an- 
dante, allegro,  and  presto;  and  the  inter- 
mediate degrees  are  described  by  additions. 
[8ee  these  terms  respectively.] 

TEMTOBAL,  belonging  to  secular  con- 
cerns; not  spiritual;  as  the  temporal  re- 
venues of  the  church,  called  temporalities. 
Temporal  court*  are  those  which  take  cog- 
nizance of  civil  suits;  temporal  power,  civil 
or  political  power. 

TEMPORALIS,  or  TEMPORAL,  m 
anatomy,  pertaining  to  the  temples,  as  the 
arteria  temporalis  or  temporal  artery. 

TENA"CITY,  the  degree  of  force  with 
which  the  particles  of  bodies  cohere  or  are 
held  together  j  a  term  applied  particularly 
to  metals  which  may  be  drawn  into  wire, 
as  gold  and  silver. 

TENAIL',  in  fortification,  an  outwork 
consisting  of  two  parallel  sides  with  a  front, 
in  which  is  a  re-entering  angle.  It  is  single 
or  double. 

TEN  AILLONS,  in  fortification,  works 
constructed  on  each  side  of  the  ravelins, 
like  the  lunettes,  but  differing  in  this,  that 
one  of  the  faces  of  the  tenaillon  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  ravelin,  whereai  that  of  the 
lunette  is  perpendicular  to  it. 

TEN'ANT,  in  law,  one  who  holds  lands 
or  tenements  by  any  right  or  title,  particu- 
larly one  who  occupies  lands  or  tenements 
at  a  yearly  rent,  for  life,  years,  or  at  will.  — 
Tenant  in  eapite,  is  one  who  holds  Imme- 
diately of  the  king.  According  to  the 
feudal  system,  all  lands  in  England  are 
considered  as  held  immediately  or  me- 
diately of  the  king,  who  is  styled  lord  pa- 
ramount. Such  tenants,  however,  are  con- 
sidered as  having  the  fee  of  the  lands  and 
permanent  possession. 

TENCH,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of  the  ge- 
nus Cyprinus,  found  in  ponds  and  rivers. 
It  is  distinguished  by  the  diminutive  sine  of 
the  scales,  its  golden  body,  and  transparent 
fins.  The  body  is  short  and  thick,  the  head 
large,  and  the  lips  thick. 

TEN'DER,  a  small  vessel  employed  to 
attend  a  larger  one  for  supplying  her  with 
provisions  or  naval  stores,  or  to  convey  in- 
telligence, Ac In  law,  an  offer  either  of 

money  to  pay  a  debt,  or  of  service  to  be 
performed,  in  order  to  save  a  penalty  or 
forfeiture  which  would  be  incurred  by  non- 
payment or  non-performance. 

TEN-DO  ACHIL'LIS,  or  Tendon  Jehittes, 
in  anatomy,  the  tendon  which  connects  the 
calf  of  the  leg  with  the  heel.  It  was  so  called; 


I 
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.  bs  fable  reports,  Thetis,  the  mother 
of  Achilles,  held  him  by  that  part  when  she 
dipped  him  in  the  river  Styx  to  make  him 
invulnerable. 

TENDONS,  in  anatomy,  white  elastic 
lores,  which  connect  the  muscles  with  the 


TBN'BT,  any  opinion,  principle,  or  doc- 
trine which  a  person  believes  and  maintains ; 
as  the  tenets  of  Christianity ;  the  tenets  of 
Plato,  Ac 

TBrTNANTITB,  in  mineralogy,  a  subspe- 
cies of  gray  copper;  a  mineral  of  a  lead  co- 
lour, or  iron  black,  mi 
found  in  Cornwall. 


,  massive  or  crystalised, 


TBN'NE,  in  heraldry,  a  colour  consisting 
if  red  and  yellow  in  the  coats  of  gentry, 
which  is  represented  in  engraving  by  diago- 
nal lines  from  the  dexter  to  the  sinister 

aid  f <?  •  * '  Id,  traversed  by  perpendim- 
lar  liars. 

TKN  N18>  n  I, hid  o/Vii?  or  game  in  which 
BbtU  L&  kept  in  luotkm  between  opposite 
pari  i  r-*  who  BLn.EE  it  with  rackiHi, 

TEN  ON",  iu  rarpcurry,t|ie  god  of  a  piece 
of  tin  i  her,  which  Li  Sited  to  a  nmrtttc  foor 
instfrikni,  &c.  The  form  of  a  mnon  it  tb- 
riout.  Hi  square,  dovetailed,  &r. 

TEN  OH.  in  iihihi.'.  the  more  dclicftteof 
the  mil  ioi«i  which  belong  to  the  mature 
age  uf  ui iile  sinirrm.  and  its  mmpiu  gene- 
rally tit  nub  from  d,  m  the  ■mail  octave, 
to  the  single  nuuked/or?.  It  is  the  se- 
cond of  the  four  parts  reckoning  from  the 
base ;  and  originally  the  air,  to  which  the 
other  parts  were  auxiliary. 

TENSE,  in  grammar,  an  inflection  of 
verbs  by  which  they  are  made  to  signify  or 
distinguish  the  time  of  actions  or  events; 
as  the  preeent  tease,  denoting  the  time  that 
now  is ;  the  preterite  or  past,  the  time  that 
was;  and  the  future,  the  time  that  will  be. 
Some  tenses  likewise  denote  the  state  of  the 
action,  as  to  its  completeness  or  otherwise, 
in  a  certain  degree  or  time,  as  the  imperfect 
tenee,  which  denotes  an  unfinished  action 
at  a  certain  time;  the  perfect,  a  finished 
action  at  any  time ;  and  the  pluperfect,  a 
finished  action  before  a  certain  time. 

TEN'SION,  the  state  of  being  stretched 
or  strained.  Thus,  animals  sustain  and 
move  themselves  by  the  tension  of  their 
muscles  and  nerves;  and  a  chord  or  musical 
string  gives  an  acuter  or  deeper  sound,  as 
it  is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  tension, 
that  is,  more  or  less  stretched. 

TBN'SOR,  in  anatomy,  au  epithet  for  a 
m^.cle  which  extends  the  part  to  which  it 
is  died  i  kB,  lie  ten-en  r  point i,  icmtvr  fjrst- 
pt\ui,  \C, 

TENT,  in  surgery,,  a  rdi  tti  lint  fur  di- 
lating upt'uin^a,  tianKt,  fcfcj— ■ — A  term 
anuria  Upidanei  far  what  thty  put  under 

tablt-dnuiiunda  whru  Ih-rj-  kI  ilictn. A 

kind  uf  wins  of  a  deep  red  colour,  chiefly 

frtii ii  GaLlitia  at   M'nUp*  in   Sjmin. A 

partible  dwelling  or  pnviLinn  miuic  of  can- 
vas KfcA  fur  sheltering  persons  trum  (tie 
wtMiibM-j  .  puttLCnlsJrlj  soldier*  Lii  Csinp,  The 
wantlcnnir  Aruhi  and  Tjirt&TE  dwell  iu  Icnta. 

TENT ACITI.A,  ur  TKNTAC&tip  in  na- 
tural Jijitnr* ,  A  filiibnu  proccia  or  urffan  on 


the  bodies  of  various  animals  of  the  Linnaaa  ' 
class  Feme*,  and  of  Cuvier*s  Molhuem,  Je-  \ 
tinia,  Meduam,  Polypi,  &c.  either  an  organ  t 
of  feeling,  prehension,  or  motion,  sometioies 
round  the  mouth,  sometimes  on  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

TENTER-GROUND,  a  place  where  doth  , 
is  stretched  and  bleached.  i 

TENTHRE'DO,  in  entomology,  a  genus  ! 
of  insects  of  the  order  Jayaamopfora.  Insects  | 
of  this  tribe  are  called  in  English  the  saw-  i 
fly,  because  the  female  usee  her  sting  like  a 
saw  to  cut  out  spaces  in  the  bark  of  trees, 
"  t  the  purpose  of  depositing  her  eggs. 

TENTJRE,  in  law,  the  manner  of  holding 
lands,  ftc.  of  a  superior.  [See  Fbudax  Sts 
tbm,  Fbb,  Ac] 

TERCE-MAJOR,  in  play,  a  sequence  of 
the  three  best  cards. 

TEREBINTHINE,  in  chemistry,  e__ 
listing  of  turpentine,  or  partaking  of  its 
qualities. 

TEREDO,  a  genua  of  the  class  Femes. 
A  worm  that  bores  and  penetrates  the  bot- 
tom of  ships. 

TERM,  in  law,  the  space  of  time  which 
the  courts  are  open  for  the  trial  of  causes. 
In  England  there  are  four  terma  in  the  year ; 
Hilary,  Easter,  Trinity,  and  Michaelmas 
terms.  These  terms  are  observed  by  the 
courts  of  queen's  bench,  the  common  pleas 
and  exchequer,  but  not  by  the  parliament, 
the  chancery,  or  by  inferior  courts.    The 

rest  of  the  year  is  called  vacation. In 

universities,  &c^  the  fixed  period  or  time 
during  which  students  are  compelled  to  re- 
side there  previously  to  their  taking  a  de- 
gree. These  fall  within  the  four  quarters 
of  the  year,  and  are  distinguished  by  the 

same  names  as  the  law  terma. In  the 

arts,  a  word  or  expression  that  denotes 
something  peculiar  to  an  art :  as,  a  techni- 
cal term. In  contracts,  terms  mean  con- 
ditions upon  which  work  is  agreed  to  be 
performed. 

TERTdES,  or  TERMITES,  a  genus  of  in- 
sects of  the  order  Neuroptera  :  there  are  ten 
species  of  this  genus,  of  which  the  termite*, 
or  white  ants,  are  the  most  curious.  These 
extraordinary  insects  are  said  to  exceed  the 
common  ant,  the  bee,  and  the  beaver  in 
their  skill,  ingenuity,  and  good  government. 
They  build  pyramidal  structures  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  that  resemble  villages  in 
extent,  and  divide  them  off  into  several 
apartments,  as  magazines,  chambers,  gal- 
leries, &c.  They  are  no  leas  dextrous  and 
remarkable  in  their  manner  of  providing 
themselves  food;  devouring  all  vegetable 
and  animal  substances  within  reach,  and 
leaving  timbers  and  furniture  in  mere  leaves 
and  outside  forms.  When  assaulted,  they 
make  their  attack  and  defence  with  system 
and  desperate  courage.    [See  Ant.] 

TERM'INAL,  in  botany,  growing  at  the 
end  of  a  branch  or  stem;  as,  a  termiumt 
scape,  flower,  or  spike. 

TERMINA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  feasts  held 
by  the  Romans  on  the  32nd  and  23rd  of 
February,  in  honour  of  Termiuus,  the  god 
of  boundaries  or  land-marks.  Cakes  and 
fruit  were  originally  offered,  but  afterwards 
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animals  formed  part  of  the  sacrifice.— — 
Terminalia,  in  botany,  a  genu*  of  plants, 
class  23  Ptlygamia,  order  1  Monceeia. 

TERMINI,  in  architecture,  figures  used 
by  the  Romans  for  the  support  of  entabla- 
tures, in  the  place  of  columns :  the  upper 
part  consisted  of  the  head  and  breast  of  a 
human  body,  and  the  lower  of  the  inverted 
frustum  of  a  cone.  They  were  so  called  be- 
cause they  were  principally  used  as  boun- 
dary marks,  and  represented  their  god  Ter- 
minus, whose  altar  was  on  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  where  he  was  represented  with  a  hu- 
man head,  without  feet  or  arms,  to  intimate 
that  he  never  moved,  wherever  he  might 
be  placed. 

TERMINOL'OGY,  that  branch  of  a  sci- 
ence or  art  which  explains  the  meaning  of 
its  technical  terms.  In  some  sciences  it  is 
of  particular  importance ;  in  botany,  for  in- 
stance, where  not  even  a  leaf  can  be  de- 
scribed without  an  agreement  on  certain 
technical  terms. 

TERMINTHU8,  in  surgery,  a  large  pain- 
ful tumour  on  the  skin. 

TER'NATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  a 
leaf  that  has  three  leaflets  on  a  petiole,  as 
in  trefoil,  strawberry,  bramble,  &c.  There 
are  leaves  also  bitemate  and  Iritemate,  hav- 
ing three  ternate  or  three  bitemate  leaflets. 

Ternate  bat,  in  zoology,  a  species  of 

bat  of  a  large  kind,  found  in  Ternate  and 
other  East-Indian  isles. 

TER'RACE,  a  platform  or  bank  of  earth 
raised  and  breasted,  particularly  in  fortifi- 
cations. Also,  a  raised  walk  in  a  garden, 
having  sloping  sides  laid  with  turf. 

TER'RA  COTTA,  in  the  arts,  the  name 
given  to  a  very  large  class  of  remains  of  an- 
tiquity modelled  in  clay,  many  admirable 
specimens  of  which  have  been  discovered  in 
Tuscany  and  Rome.  They  consist  of  lamps 
and  vessels  of  various  kinds,  besides  entire 
figures  and  reliefs,  some  of  which  display 
the  talents  of  the  sculptor  or  modeller  in 
no  ordinary  degree.  Terra  eotta  is  literally 
"baked clay,"  and  the  various  articles  so 
named,  of  modern  manufacture  (some  of 
which  are  extremely  tasteful),  are  modelled 
or  cast  in  a  paste  made  of  pipe  or  potter's 
clay  and  a  fine-grained  colourless  sand,  from 
Ryegate,  with  pulverized  potsherds,  slowly 
dried  in  the  air,  and  afterwards  baked  in  a 
kiln. 

TER'RA  DI  SIE'NA,  a  brown  ferruginous 
ochre,  employed  in  painting. 

TER'RA  FIR  MA,  the  main  land;  the 
name  particularly  given  to  a. country  of 
South  America,  extending  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  ocean  to  the  extent  of  1300 
miles. 

TER'RA  JAPON'ICA,  Japan  earth,  the 


inspissated  juice  of  a  species  of  acacia. 
TER'RA  a  terra,  in  horsemanship,  a  w 
of  low  leaps  which  a  horse  makes  forwards, 


bearing  sideways,  and  working  upon  two 
treads. 

TER'RAB,  in  mineralogy,  Earths ;  one  of 
tbe  classes  into  which  mineral  substances 
have  been  mostly  divided. 

TER  RiE  FIL'IUS,  a  scholar  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  formerly  appointed  to 


make  jesting  satirical  speeches.  Surely 
there  must  have  been  a  great  deal  more  of 
gravity  in  a  college  bfe  formerly  than  at 
present,  or  else  an  inordinate  love  of  mirth, 
to  render  such  an  appointment  necessary  t 
for  (with  all  due  deference  be  it  spoken) 
though  the  children  of  Minerva  abound  in 
that  classic  region,  there  never  appears  to 
be  any  scarcity  of  the  sons  of  Momus.  Nay, 
how  many  grave  divines  are  there,  and 
noble  lords,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal, 
who,  in  their  hours  of  relaxation,  set  the 
table  in  a  roar  with  their  long-cherished 
Oxonian  reminiscences,  and  delight  to 
dwell  on  choice  facetiae  gleaned  in  those 
claustral  palaces  that  grace  the  banks  of 
Isisl 

TERRE-VERTE,  in  mineralogy,  a  species 
of  green  earth  used  by  painters.  It  is  an 
indurated  clay,  found  in  the  earth  in  large 
flat  masses,  imbedded  in  strata  of  other 
species  of  earth.  It  is  of  a  fine  regular 
structure,  and  of  a  smooth  glossy  surface. 

TERTIAN,  in  medicine,  an  ague  or  in- 
termitting fever,  the  paroxysms  of  which 
return  every  other  day. 

TERTIARY  FORMATIONS,  in  geology, 
a  series  of  horizontal  strata,  more  recent 
than  the  chalk  formation,  consisting  chiefly 
of  sand  and  clay,  and  frequently  embracing 
vast  quantities  of  organic  remains  of  the 
larger  animals.  It  comprehends  the  allu- 
vial formation,  which  embraces  those  de- 
posits only  which  have  resulted  from  causes 
still  in  operation ;  and  the  diluvial  forma- 
tion, which  is  constituted  of  such  deposits 
as  are  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  deluge.    [See  Gbology.] 

TES'SELATED,  formed  in  little  squares 
or  mosaic  work,  as,  a  testelated  pavement. 

In  botany,  spotted  or  checkered  like  a 

chess-board ;  as,  a  teuelated  leaf. 

TEST,  in  chemistry,  a  term  applied  to 
any  substance  which  serves  to  detect  the 
presence  of  a  poisonous  ingredient  in  a  com- 
position. Also,  in  metallurgy,  a  cupel  or 
pot  for  separating  base  metals  from  gold  or 
silver. 

TESTA'CEOUS,  pertaining  to  animals 
which  have  a  strong,  thick,  and  entire  shell, 
as  oysters;  and  thus  distinguished  from 
trustaeeout,  which  pertains  to  all  whose 
shells  are  more  thin  and  soft,  and  consist  of 
several  pieces  jointed,  as  lobsters,  &c.— — 
Tettaceoiu  medicinet  are  all  preparations  of 
shells  and  similar  substances,  as  the  pow- 
der of  crabs'  claws,  pearl,  &c. 

TESTA'CEA,  in  natural  history,  an  or- 
der of  the  class  Fernet,  of  which  there  are 
thirty-six  genera.  The  animal  is  a  atoi- 
lutea,  that  is,  a  soft  animal  of  a  simple 
structure,  covered  with  a  calcareous  habi- 
tation or  shell.  The  shell  has  been  consi- 
dered as  analogous  to  the  bones  of  animals, 
although  its  formation  and  growth  are  very 
different,  since  it  serves  as  a  base  or  sup- 
port to  the  muscles,  which  are  Attached  to 
its  internal  surface.  The  principal  use  of 
the  shell  is,  however,  to  serve  as  a  covering 
or  defence  to  the  animal.  Testaceous  ani- 
mals are  not  only  extremely  different  in 
external  form,  but  also  in  the  mode  of  their 
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production.  Some  are  viviparous,  as  most 
of  those  that  inhabit  bivalve  shells,  multi- 
valve*,  and  tome  univalves ;  while  the  others 
which  form  tbe  greatest  proportion,  are 
oviparous.  In  on*  point  they  all  agree, 
that  whatever  be  the  mode  of  their  pro- 
duction, whether  from  an  egg,  or  otherwise, 
the  shell  is  formed  on  the  body  of  the  young 
animal,  and  is  proportioned  to  its  bulk. 

TE8TAMENT,  in  law,  a  solemn  authen- 
tic instrument  in  writing,  whereby  a  man 
declares  his  last  will  as  to  the  disposal  of  his 

estate  and  effects  after  his  death. Tei- 

tamtnt,  in  theology,  the  name  of  each  of  the? 
volumes  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  is,  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testaments—The  first 
Tettament  printed  in  the  English  language 
was  in  ISM.  This  translation  was  made  by 
William  Tyndale,  and  was  published  abroad, 
after  which  it  was  circulated  at  Oxford  and 


Tonstall,  bishop  of  London,  and 
Sir  Thomas  More,  bought  up  almost  the 
whole  impression,  and  burnt  it  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross. 

TE8TIMONT,  the  evidence  of  facts, 
oral,  as  in  a  court  of  law,  or  written,  as  in 
the  records  of  history.  Testimony  is  pro- 
bable and  credible  when  iu  accordance 
with  general  experience,  corroborated,  and 
disinterested;  hut  improbable,  and  un- 
worthy of  credit,  when  contrary  to  general 
experience,  and  uncorroborated. 

TESTING,  in  metallurgy,  the  operation 
of  refining  Urge  quantities  of  gold  or  silver 
by  means  of  lead,  in  the  vessel  called  a  tett. 
In  this  process  the  extraneous  matter  is 
vitrified,  scorified,  or  destroyed,  and  the 
metal  left  pure. 

TESTUTX),  in  spology,  a  genus  of  ani- 
mals, including  the  marine  turtle,  the  river 

turtle,  and  the  land  tortoise. Tettudo,  in 

the  military  art  of  the  ancients,  was  a  de- 
fensive machine,  consisting  of  a  wooden 
tower  covered  with  skins,  under  which  the 
soldiers  skreened  themselves  when  they  ap- 
proached the  walls  to  mine  them.  It  was 
movable,  and  called  tettudo  because  it  shel- 
tered the  soldiers  as  a  tortoise  is  covered 
in  its  shell. — A  similar  defence  was  some- 
times formed  of  boards  and  moved  on 
wheels. In  medicine,  a  broad  soft  tu- 
mour between  the  skull  and  the  skin,  called 
also  talpa  or  mole,  as  resembling  the  wind- 
ings of  the  tortoise  or  mole. 

TETANUS,  in  medicine,  a  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary 
motion,  particularly  of  those  which  shut 
the  lower  jaw :  this  is  commonly  termed  a 
locked  jaw. 

TETRACHORD,  in  ancient  music,  a 
concord  consisting  of  four  degrees  or  inter- 
vals, and  four  terms  or  sounds ;  called  by  us 
a  fourth. 

TETRAD,  the  number  four;  a  collection 
of  four  things. 

TETRADIAFASON,  a  musical  chord, 
otherwise  called  a  quadruple  eighth  or 
twenty-ninth. 

TETRADRACH'MA,  in  ancient  coinage, 
a  silver  coin  worth  four  drachmas,  3*.,  the 
drachma  being  estimated  at  9<f.  sterling.       i 

TETRADYNATtflA,  the  15th  class   of  j 


tbe  Linneaaa  system  of  plants,  containing 
two  orders,  *Uieul»0m  and  rilifuta,  with 
four  long  and  two  abort  stamens, 

TETRAGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  hav- 
ing four  angles ;  as  a  square,  a  rhombus, 
Ac.— —In  astrology,  an  aspect  of  two  pla- 
nets with  regard  to  the  earth,  when  they 
are  distant  from  each  other  ninety  degrees, 
or  the  fourth  of  a  circle. 

TETRAGYN1A,  in  botany,  one  of  the 
orders  in  several  of  the  Linnasan  classes, 
comprehending  those  plants  which  have 
four  pistils. 

TBTRAHE'DRAL,  having  four  equal  tri- 
angles.  In  botany,  having  four  sides,  aa 

a  pod  or  silique. 

TETRAHEDRON,  in  geometry,  a  figure 


comprehended  under  four  equilateral  and 
equal  triangles. 

TETRAHEXAHBDRAL,  in  erystalo- 
grapha,  exhibiting  four  ranges  of  faces,  one 
above  another,  each  range  containing  six 
faces. 

TBTRANDRIA,  the  fourth  class  of  the 
Linnasan  system  of  plants,  containing  three 
orders,  monoyynia,  diyy*U,  and  tefragynio, 
with  four  stamens. 

TETRA'O,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds  of  the  order  Galiin*,  having  near  the 
eyes  a  spot,  which  is  either  naked,  papHlotts, 
or  thinly  covered  with  feathers.  The  spe- 
cies consist  of  the  grouse,  partridge,  and 
quail. 

TETRAPRTALOUS,  in  botany,  con- 
taining four  distinct  petals  or  flower  leaves. 

TETRAPHTLLOU8,  in  botany,  consist- 
ing of  four  distinct  leaves  or  leaflets;  as,  a 
tetraphyUou*  calyx. 

TETRARCH,  a  Roman  governor  of  the 
fourth  part  of  a  province.  8uch  originally 
was  the  import  of  the  title  tetrarch;  hut 
it  was  afterwards  applied  to  anv  petty  king 
or  sovereign.  The  office,  or  the  territory 
of  a  tetrarch,  was  called  a  tetrarckate. 

TBTRA8PER'MOU8,  in  botany,  an 
epithet  for  a  plant  which  produces  four 
seeds  in  each  flower,  as  the  rough-leaved  or 
verticillate  plants. 

TETRASTICH,  a  stanza,  epigram,  or 
poem  consisting  of  four  verses. 

TETRA8TTLE,  in  ancient  architecture, 
a  building  with  four  columns  in  front. 

TETTER,  in  medicine,  a  common  name 
of  several  cutaneous  diseases.  Also  a  dis- 
ease of  animals  of  the  ring-worm  kind. 

TEU'CRIUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  14  Didynamia,  order  I  Gym- 
noepermia.  The  species  consist  chiefly  of 
the  different  kinds  of  germander. 

TEUTONIC,  belonging  to  theTeutonea, 
an  ancient  people  of  Germany.    The  Teu- 


tonic language  is  the  parent  of  the  German- 
Dutch  and  Anglo-Saxon. Teutonic  order, 

a  religious  order  of  knights,  established  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
thus  called  as  consisting  chiefly  of  Germans 
or  Teutones.  The  original  object  of  the 
association  was  to  defend  the  Christian  re- 
ligion against  the  infidels,  and  to  take  care 
of  the  sick  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  at 
one  period  immensely  rich  and  powerful. 
TEXT,  a  term  signifying  an  original  dk- 
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coarse  exclusive  of  any  note  or  commen- 
tary. Also,  a  certain  passage  of  scripture, 
chosen  by  a  preacher  to  be  the  subject  of  his 

sermon. Text-book,  a  book  containing 

the  leading  principles  or  most  important 
points  of  a  science  or  branch  of  learning, 
arranged  in  order  for  the  use  of  students. 

TEXTILE,  an  epithet  given  to  whatever 
is  woven  or  capable  of  being  woven.  Textile 
fabric*  accordingly  signify  stuffs  of  every 
description,  no  matter  what  the  materials 
may  be  of  which  they  are  composed. 

THAM'MUZ,  the  tenth  month  of  the 
Jewish  civil  year,  containing  29  days,  and 
answering  to  a  part  of  June  and  a  part  of 
July. 

THANE,  the  name  of  an  ancient  rank 
among  the  English  or  Anglo-Saxons ;  but 
after  the  Norman  conquest  this  title  was 
disused,  and  baron  took  its  place. 

THE' A,  in  botany,  the  systematic  name 
of  the  Tea-tree. 

THE'ATEE,  a  building  for  the  exhibition 
of  dramatic  performances,  as  tragedies,  co- 
medies, and  farces ;  comprehending  the 
stage,  the  pit,  boxes,  galleries,  &c.  The 
first  royal  licence  for  a  theatre  in  England 
was  granted  in  17&7>  to  James  Burbage  and 
four  others,  servants  to  the  earl  of  Leices- 
ter, to  act  plays  at  the  Globe,  Bankside,  or 
in  any  part  of  England;  but  long  before 
their  time  miracle*  were  represented  in  the 
open  fields.  Dramatic  exhibitions  of  all 
kinds  were  opposed  by  the  Puritans  in  1633, 
and  suspended  till  1660,  when  Charles  II. 
licensed  two  companies,  Killegrew's  and 
Davenant's;  the  first  at  the  Bull,  Vere- 
street,  Clare-market,  which  in  a  year  or 
two  was  removed  to  Drury-lane ;  the  other 
was  in  Dorset-gardens.  Till  that  time  boys 

eTibrmed  women's  parts.  Sir  William 
aveuant  introduced  operas,  and  both  com- 
panies united,  1684,  and  continued  together 
till  1694 ;  when,  from  the  reduced  salaries 
given  to  the  performers,  the  principal  of 
them,  under  Betterton,  obtained  a  licence, 
and  withdrew  to  Portugal-street,  Lincoln's- 
inn-fields,  in  1695. — The  most  ancient  thea- 
tres in  Greece  and  Rome  were  temporary, 
being  composed  of  boards  placed  gradually 
above  each  other  for  the  convenience  of 
spectators.  The  improvements  of  the  thea- 
tre, however,  kept  pace  with  dramatic  taste, 
and  they  were  eventually  built  in  a  hand- 
some and  durable  manner,  rivalling  in  size 
and  splendour  the  most  costly  edifices. 
[8ee  Drama.1 

TIIE'ISM,  the  belief  or  acknowledgment 
of  the  existence  of  a  God,  as  opposed  to 
atheism.  It  has  sometimes  been  defined  to- 
be  deism ;  but  theism  differs  from  deism, 
for  although  deism  implies  a  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a  God,  yet  it  signifies  in  mo- 
dern usage  a  denial  of  revelation,  which 
theism  does  not. 

THEOCRACY,  a  state  governed  by  the 
immediate  direction  of  God;   as  was  the 

government  of  the  Jews  before  the  time  of 
aul. 

THEOD'OLITE,  a  mathematical  instru- 
ment much  used  in  surveying,  for  the 
taking  of  angles,  distances,  &c. 


THEOG'ONY,  that  branch  of  the  hea- 
then theology  which  taught  the  genealogy 
of  their  gods. 

THEOLO'GIUM,  in  the  ancient  theatre, 
a  kind  of  little  stage,  above  that  whereon 
the  ordinary  actors  appeared;  being  the 
place  where  the  machinery  of  the  gods 
was  arranged. 

THEOL'OGY,  the  study  of  religion,  or 
the  science  which  instructs  in  the  know- 
ledge of  God  and  divine  things.  Theology 
consists  of  two  branches,  natural  and  re- 
vealed. Natural  theology  is  the  knowledge 
we  have  of  God  from  his  works,  by  the 
light  of  nature  and  reason.  Revealed  or  su- 
pernatural theology,  is  altogether  founded 
on  divine  revelation.  Natural  religion  alone 
is  not  suited  to  onr  circumstances,  for  it 
holds  out  no  hope  to  the  guilty,  and  in  the 
present  feeble  and  corrupt  state  of  our 
moral  powers,  its  duties  are  absolutely 
impracticable.— There  are  several  other 
brnnrt?-!  *nrn  vrhirh  thr^W  may  be  di- 
vided,—as,  1.  Excgelical  theology,  which 
coneiM*  iu  tlic  f*]ji.Mjiitiim  and  itiRnfNfta- 
tion  nf  the  »cri  pi  u  ret-  2.  BittactiE  or  a;j«e- 
ulittwr  ilL..'ik!.-|ry,  hj  wliich  &V  ?c*i?fJil  doc- 
trims  ur  reJipmi  are  atnted.  imd  explained, 
and  itn'ir  fmtl]  rFtrililj&hnl.  H.  !■><  .!••!., -iiic 
thrnlfigift  U'Meh  fci'rUJIjfJ-a  Mi.itIiurika.Liy  l]ie 
gn  m  : mi  Lis  of  TcJtiriun,,  m  as  tl>  HMtUI  us 
to  ruuruiu plat a  tbfiu  in  their  milurnl  cun- 
nejULiri.  atid  to  forbeavi  batii  the  mutual 
dependence  of  the  purls,  anil  the  lyutnatry 
of  rbi-  whalr.  4.  Practical  thtvlngit,  which 
constats  of  an.  eihftutton,  iirn,  of  prr-cepis 
and  ihrocEioeF.  t  and,  secondly,  of  tin?  iuo- 
tiveft  hj  which  me  thould  he  BXfettei  to 
comply  with  tboac;  and  butti  th.p*e  rules 
and  these  luotites  muy  be  titkef  foiind  ex- 
pressly revealed  in  srriplure,  nr  the j  may 
be  1V..111  wliat  il  ta*abJtb 

J  !l  r ■■  ■?.]  AM  \.  a  spci  :>■■■  nl'  uti  :  ■•>  •  iu 
which  a  god  himself  was  believed  io  ruveal 
roturr  i.  rent  j. 

THEOPHlI^NTlinOPiaTS,  the  title 
asimued  by  a.  Ltei*iiD*i  fcoeiety  hmn-d  at 
Pana  during  the  French  revulutian,  The 
object  of  its  founders  was  to  hjvitb  public 
religious  ceremonies,  which  had  altogether 
ceased  during  the  reign  of  terror,  without 
returning  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
Christianity.  The  revival  of  the  Catholic 
religion  hastened  the  decline  of  the  society, 
and  in  1802  the  consuls  prohibited  them 
from  holding  their  meetings  in  the  churches. 

THEOR'BO,  a  musical  instrument  made 
in  form  of  a  large  lute,  except  that  it  has 
two  necks.    It  is  used  by  the  Italians  for 


playing  a  thorough  bass. 
THEOREM,  in  m 


mathematics,  a  specula- 
tive proposition  deduced  from  several  defi- 
nitions compared  together;  a  proposition 
to  be  proved  by  a  chain  of  reasoning.— —In 
algebra  or  analysis,  it  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  a  rule,  particularly  when  that  rule 
is  expressed  by  symbols.  A  universal  theo- 
rem, extends  to  any  quantity  without  re- 
striction. A  particular  theorem  extends 
only  to  a  particular  quantity,  as  a  negative 
theorem  expresses  the  impossibility  of  any 
assertion. 
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THEORY,  a  doctrine  which  confines 
itself  to  the  speculative  part*  of  a  subject, 
without  regard  to  it*  practical  application 
or  illustration. An  exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  any  science,  as  the  theory  of  music 
——The  philosophical  explanation  of  phe- 
nomena, either  physical  or  moral,  as  New- 
ton's theory  of  optics;  Smith's  theory  of 
moral  sentiments. Theory  is  distinguish- 
ed from  hypothesie,  thus:  a  theory  is  found- 
ed on  inferences  drawn  from  the  principles 
which  have  been  established  on  indepen- 
dent evidence;  an  hypothesis  is  a  proposi- 
tion assumed  to  account  for  certain  phe- 
npm">pi  f.nd  hM  n*i  otVT  tv«dence  of  its 
truth,  than  that  it  iffbnN  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planet fen  of  rl.me  iiK-ui.ujMia, 

TiUiOSOlVHlST,  cine  who  pretends  to 
Atvi**  kit  kuuw lcd#c  From  divine  illumina- 
tiuri. 

TIIEIUFEL'T.IS.  *  tmn  ft  mil  ted  to  those 
wlin  arc  w  bully  employed  iu  t1i«  service  of 
reliaiuiu  this  gencrAl  ir;rm  has  been  ap- 
plied to  particular  secLi  of  tfiea,  concerning 
wl.vJK  linu-i  ixuic  Jjl'l'u  grmt  _i_,  ates  among 
the  learned.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
St.  Mark  established  a  particular  society  of 
Christians  about  Alexandria,  of  whom  Fhilo 
gives  an  account,  and  calls  them  Therapeu- 
tm.  He  speaks  of  them  as  a  particular 
sect,  retired  from  the  world,  who  spent 
their  time  in  reading  the  writings  of  an- 
cient authors,  in  singing  hymns  and  songs 
composed  by  some  of  their  own  sect,  and  in 
dancing  together  the  whole  night.  Some 
suppose  they  were  Euenet ;  others  imagine 
they  were  Jews,  residing  in  Egypt;  and 
Eusebius  and  others  consider  them  as 
Christians. 

THERAPEUTICS,  that  part  of  medicine 
which  treats  of  the  symptoms  of  disease, 
and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them ; 
of  the  mode  of  cure  to  be  adopted,  and  the 
different  systems  which  are  mostly  to  be 
relied  on. 

THERI'ACA,  a  name  given  by  the  an- 
cients to  various  compositions  esteemed 
efficacious  against  the  effects  of  poison,  but 
afterwards  restrained  chiefly  to  what  has 
been  called  Theriaca  Jndromachi,  or  Venice 
treacle,  which  is  a  compound  of  sixty-four 
drugs,  prepared,  pulverised,  and  reduced  by 
means  of  honey  to  an  electuary. 

THERMAL  WATERS,  warm  or  tepid 
mineral  waters,  whose  heat  varies  from  92* 
to  112°. 

THERMOELECTRO-MACNETISM, 
the  phenomena  arising  out  of  a  flow  of 
electro-magnetism,  occasioned  by  disturb- 
ing merely  the  equilibrium  of  temperature. 
THERlf  OLAMP,  an  instrument  or  ap- 
paratus for  illuminating  by  gas. 

THERMOM'ETER,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  degree  of  heat.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  thermometer  is  con- 
structed is  that  of  the  expansion  of  bodies, 
produced  by  the  presence  of  caloric.  The 
quicksilver  in  the  bulb  being  expanded, 
every  increase  of  heat  necessarily  requires  a 
greater  space  for  its  substance,  and  there- 
fore rises  in  the  tube.  In  the  construction 
of  thermometers,  two  extremes  (the  one  of 


heat,  and  the  other  of  cold)  being  given, 
the  space  between  the  point  to  which  the 
quicksilver  rises  in  the  one,  and  that  to 
which  it  sinks  in  the  other,  is  graduated,  or 
divided  into  regular  parts  or  degrees.  It 
consists  of  mercury  enclosed  in  a  glass 
tube,  which  is  fixed  to  a  graduated  frame. 
The  thermometer  indicates  only  the  aeiuiMr 
heat  of  bodies,  and  gives  us  no  information 
respecting  the  quantity  of  latent  heat,  or  of 
combined  heat,  which  those  bodies  may 
contain.  There  are  various  kinds  of  ther- 
mometers, but  that  chiefly  used  in  this 
country  is  called  Fahrenheit's,  from  the 
inventor. 

THERMOSTAT,  the  name  of  an  appa- 
ratus for  regulating  temperature  in  dis- 
tillation, ventilating  apartments,  heating 
baths  or  hothouses,  &c.  "It  operate*,* 
(says  Dr.  Ure,  who  obtained  a  patent  for 
the  invention  in  1831),  "upon  the  physical 
principle,  that  when  two  thin  metallic  bars 
of  different  expansibilities  are  rivetted  or 
soldered  facewise  together,  any  change  of 
temperature  in  them  will  cause  a  sensible 
movement  of  flexure  in  the  compound  bar, 
to  one  side  or  other;  which  movement  may 
be  made  to  operate,  by  the  intervention  of 
ievers,  &c,  in  any  desired  degree  upon 
vaWes,  stop-cocks,  stove-registers,  air-ven- 
tilators, &c. :  so  as  to  regulate  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  media  in  which  the  said  com- 
pound bars  are  placed."  Tin  the  inventor's 
"Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Manufactures" 
are  various  diagrams,  with  the  necessary 
explanations,  of  this  ingenious  apparatus.] 

THE'SIS,  a  position  or  proposition  which 
a  person  advances  and  offers  to  maintain, 
or  which  is  actually  maintained  by  argu- 
ment; a  theme. 

THE'URGY,  the  magician's  art ;  or  the 
power  or  act  of  performing  supernatural 
things  by  invoking  the  names  of  God  or  of 
subordinate  agents. 

THISTLE,  in  botany,  the  common  name 
of  rough  prickly  plants  of  the  genus  8yw 
ffencria.  The  stem  is  thick  and  herbaceous; 
tne  leaves  more  or  less  pinnated,  and  beset 
with  spines;  the  flowers  are  disposed  in 
large  dense  heads,  surrounded  with  a  dose, 
scaly,  and  usually  spiny  involucre. 

THO-MISTS,  the  followers  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  with  respect  to  predestination  aad 
grace,  in  opposition  to  Scotus. 

THOM'SONITB,  a  mineral  of  the  leolite 
family,  occurring  generally  in  masses  of  a 
radiated  structure. 

THORA'CIC,  the  name  of  the  third 
order  of  fishes,  in  which  the  ventral  fine 
are  placed  under  the  pectoral  fins;  consist- 
ing of  flounders,  turbot,  mackerel,  Ac— 
Thoracic  duet,  in  anatomy,  the  trunk  of  the 
absorbent  vessels,  which  is  of  a  serpentine 
form. 

THORAX,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of  the 
human  skeleton  which  consists  of  the  bones 
of  the  chest ;  also,  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 

THORI'NA,  in  mineralogy,  a  primitive 
earth,  resembling  sirconia,  found  in  gadoli- 
nite.  It  was  discovered  in  1828,  by  Ber- 
selins. 


THORN,   in  botany,  a  tree  or   shrub 
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armed  with  spines  or  sharp  ligneous  shoots ; 

as,  the  black  thorn,  white  thorn,  &c. A 

sbarp  pointed  shoot  or  process  from  the 
woody  part  of  aplant.    [see  Spins.] 

THOROUGH-BASS,  in  mnsic,  the  art 
by  which  harmony  is  superadded  to  any 
proposed  bass,  and  includes  the  funda- 
mental rules  or  composition.  This  branch 
of  the  musical  science  is  twofold,  theoretical 
and  practical.  Theoretical  thorough-bass 
comprehends  the  knowledge  of  the  con- 
nection and  disposition  of  all  the  sereral 
chords,  harmonious  and  dissonant,  and  in- 
cludes all  the  established  laws  by  which 
they  are  formed  and  regulated.  Practical 
thorough-bass  supposes  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  figures,  a  facility  in  taking 
the  chords  they  indicate,  and  judgment  in 
the  various  applications  and  effects  of  those 
chords  in  accompaniment. 

THOUGHT,  the  act  or  operation  of  the 
mind  when  attending  to  a  particular  sub- 
ject or  thing ;  or  it  is  the  idea  consequent 
on  that  operation. 

THREAD,  a  very  small  twisted  line, 
made  of  a  few  fibres  of  silk,  cotton,  or 
hemp,  from  which  it  derives  its  names  of 
silk,  cotton,  or  thread  properly  so  called. 

The  filament  of  any  fibrous  substance. 

Air-threada,  the  fine  white  filaments 

which  are  seen  floating  in  the  air  in  sum- 
mer, the  production  of  spiders. 

THRUSH,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds,  the  Turdut  of  Limueus,  of  which  the 
principal  species  are  the  missel  thrush,  the 
throstle  or  song  thrush,  the  fieldfare,  and 
the  blackbird.  Their  colours  in  general  are 
not  brilliant,  and  many  of  them  have  spots 
on  the  breast.  The  tkruth,  properly  so 
called,  is  one  of  the  finest  singing  birds  in 
this  country.  Its  song,  which  is  rich  and 
varied,  commences  early  in  the  season,  and 

continues  for  nine  months. Thnuk,  in 

medicine,  ulcers  in  the  mouth  and  fauces. 

THUGS,  a  numerous  class  of  robbers 
and  assassins  among  the  Hindoos,  whose 
whole  occupation  is  to  waylay,  rob,  and 
murder  all  who  do  not  belong  to  their  own 
caste.  Some  most  extraordinary  disclosures 
of  the  murderous  deeds  of  the  Thugs  have 
recently  come  to  light,  and  judicial  measures 
have  been  taken  to  bring  them  to  condign 

Eunishment,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may 
ave  the  desired  effect. 

THULE,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  the  most  northern  country  with  which 
they  were  acquainted.  Some  authors  ima- 
gine it  to  have  been  Iceland;  others  con- 
sider it  to  have  been  the  coast  of  Norway ; 
while  there  are  many  who  have  not  attached 
to  it  the  idea  of  any  precise  country. 

THU'LITE,  a  rare  mineral  of  a  peach 
blossom  colour,  found  in  Norway. 

THUM'ERSTONE,  a  siliceous  mineral, 
of  a  brown  gray  colour,  called  also  oxinite, 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  flat  sharp  edges 
to  that  of  an  axe.  It  is  either  massive  or 
crystalized;  its  crystals  are  in  the  form  of 
a  compressed  oblique  rhomboidal  prism. 
It  derives  the  name  of  thumeratone  from 
Tkum,  in  Saxony,  where  it  was  found.  j 

THUM'MIM,  a  Hebrew  word,  denoting 
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a  person,  the  thunder  is  a  rattling  or  clat- 
tering sound,  and  when  distant  the  sound 
is  heavy  and  rumbling.  This  sharpness  or 
acuteness  of  the  sound  when  near,  and  the 
rumbling  murmur  when  distant,  are  the 
principal  means  by  which  we  can  ascertain 
its  proximity  or  distance.  Thunder  and 
lightning  are  well  known  by  their  direful 
effects ;  but  the  theory  of  these  phenomena 
is  still  involved  in  some  degree  of  obscurity. 
The  most  obvious  account  of  them  appears 
to  be  the  following: — In  summer  great 
quantities  of  exhalations,  from  sulphureous 
and  other  combustible  substances,  are,  by 
the  solar  heat,  raised  into  the  atmosphere, 
and  carry  along  with  them  a  great  deal  of 
electric  matter ;  so  that  positive  electricity 
is  more  or  less  predominant  in  the  highest 
regions  of  the  atmosphere  where  the  vapours 
begin  to  be  condensed.  It  is  stronger  in 
fogs  where  vapour  is  more  condensed,  so  as 
to  fee  almost  reduced  to  drops,  and  stronger 
still  when  thick  fogs  are  resolved  into 
clouds.  When  this  matter  is  accumulated 
in  any  particular  strata,  it  will  induce  in 
them  changes  similar  to  what  is  induced 
upon  plates  of  glass  piled  on  each  other. 
Therefore,  if  a  stratum  of  air  be  positively 
electrified,  the  stratum  above  it  will  be 
negative,  the  stratum  above  that  positive, 
and  so  on.  Now,  if  an  imperfect  conductor, 
as  a  cloud  composed  of  vesicular  vapours 
mixed  with  particles  of  air,  come  into  con- 
tact with  two  such  strata,  the  equilibrium 
would  be  restored,  and  this  would  be  at- 
tended with  a  thunder-clap,  and  with  a 
flash  of  lightning.  If  a  positive  stratum  be 
situate  near  the  earth,  and  a  cloud  inter- 
vene, the  electrical  fluid  will,  with  a  loud 
explosion,  discharge  itself  into  the  earth  ; 
but  if  the  stratum  be  negative,  the  con- 
trary effects  will  take  place.  Thunder, 
however,  is  seldom  occasioned  by  a  dis- 
charge of  electric  matter  into  the  earth,  or 
from  the  earth  into  the  atmosphere.  That 
every  discharge  of  electricity  produces  some 
change  similar  to  those  of  combustion,  an- 
pears  from  this  circumstance,  that  light 
and  a  sulphureous  smell  accompany  all 
electrical  discharges.  Sir  John  Herschel 
observes,  that  thunder  can  scarcely  ever  be 
heard  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
from  the  flash  which  produces  it.  Light- 
ning, on  the  other  hand,  may  be  seen  (or, 
at  the  least,  its  reflection  in  the  clouds, 
forming  what  is  called  "  sheet  lightning") 

at  a  distance  of  150  or  200  miles. People 

are  often  led  to  inquire  what  are  the  best 
means  of  safety  during  a  thunder-storm. 
If  out  of  doors,  avoid  trees  and  elevated 
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objects  of  every  kind;  and  if  the  flash  is 
instantly  followed  by  the  report— which  in- 
dicates  that  the  cloud  is  very  near — a  re- 
cumbent posture  is  considered  the  safest. 
Avoid  rivers,  ponds,  and  all  streams  of 
water,  because  water  is  a  conductor,  and 
persons  on  the  water  in  a  boat  would  be  the 
most  prominent  object,  and  therefore  most 
likely  to  be  attracted  by  the  lightning.  If 
within  doors,  the  middle  of  a  large  carpet- 
ed floor  will  be  tolerably  safe.  Avoid  the 
chimney;  for  the  iron  of  and  about  the 
grate,  the  soot  that  often  lines  it,  and  the 
heated  and  rarefied  air  it  contains,  are  all 
tolerable  conductors,  and  should  on  that 
account  be  avoided.  It  is  never  safe  to  sit 
near  an  open  window,  because  a  draught  of 
moist  air  is  a  good  conductor.  Hence  we 
should  close  the  windows  on  such  occa- 
sion Tn  bed  wr  Tre  enTnT'Frrfrtively  safe, 
for  tlic  featheri  and  blankets  arc  bad  con* 
ductors,  sad  we  are  to  a  certain  extent  in- 
BuljHfil  lij  such  MituatLQnn. 

THUWDER -STGRM,  i  ttona  accom- 
panied mi  Hi  lightning  nnd  thunder,  gene- 
ral! r  preceded  hy  a  tttmpEstiiOuj  wind, which 
soon  mbwi^sL,  ind  it  fluwedtfd  by  violent 
shofFcn.  ekich  dreadful  cs  pluaioas  of  elec- 
tricity, or  such  rushing  winds  as  are  com- 
mon ui  tru  [ileal  region  id  and  in  11 -any  parts 
of  America,  are  but  rarely  ei  iu  lienced  in 
thi»  country,     [Sec  Stud  Ida,  ilvBaiCAHB, 

THirnS-DATi  the  fifth  day  of  the  week, 
so  ijumpd  hy  tbe  Saxons  from  Thor,  the 

old  Teutonic  pod  at  thunder,  ei:a*wering  to 

thfc  vOtc  ui  iuc  uicuo  iuiu  uuiuulll. 

THYME,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Thymus.  The  garden  thyme  is  a  warm, 
pungent  aromatic,  much  in  use  for  culinary 
purposes.  Its  essential  oil  is  extremely 
acrid  and  pungent. 

THY1IU8,  m  anatomy,  a  glandular  body 
divided  into  lobes,  situated  behind  the  ster- 
num. It  is  largest  in  the  fetus,  diminishes 
after  birth,  and  in  adults  often  entirety  dis- 
appears. In  calves  it  is  called  the  sweet- 
bread. 

THTROID,  in  anatomy,  a  term  applied 
to  one  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  (so 
called  from  its  figure  bearing  a  resemblance 
to  a  shield),  and  to  a  gland  situated  near 
that  cartilage,  as  also  to  the  veins  and  ar- 
teries of  that  gland. 

THYRSE,  in  botany,  a  species  of  inflo- 
rescence ;  a  dense  or  close  panicle,  more  or 
less  of  an  ovate  figure,  as  in  the  lilac. 

THYR'SUS,  in  antiquity,  an  attribute  of 
Bacchus  and  his  votaries.  It  consisted  of 
a  lance,  the  iron  of  which  was  concealed  by 
ivy-leaves.  It  was  used  at  all  the  festivals 
held  in  honour  of  the  god  of  wine,  and  often 
enveloped  with  wreaths  of  ivy  or  bay,  or 
otherwise  ornamented. 

TIA'RA,  an  ancient  crown,  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  always  the  same  shape. 
Among  the  Persians,  however,  it  was  a  sort 
of  turban,  formed  like  a  half  moon,  and  from 
this  is  derived  the  tiara  of  the  pope.  Ori- 
ginally the  popes  wore  a  common  bishop's 
mitre.  The  tiara  and  keys  are  badges  of 
the  papal  dignity.    [See  Mitbb.] 


TIC  DOULOUREU'X  [Pr.]  in  medicine, 
a  most  painful  affection  of  a  facial  nerve, 
deriving  its  name  from  its  sudden  and  ex- 
cruciating stroke.  It  is  characterized  by 
acute  pain,  attended  with  convulsive  twitch- 
ings  of  the  muscles ;  and  is  regarded  aa  one. 
of  those  diseases  which  generally  baffle  me- 
dical skill. 

TICK,  in  entomology,  a  species  of  Ato- 
ms, an  insect  which  infests  cows,  swine, 
goats,  sheep,  and  dogs.  It  is  of  a  globose 
form  and  of  a  livid  colour,  with  derated 
antennae,  and  full  of  blood. 

TIDES,  the  Jlux  and  reflux,  or  rise  and 
fall  of  the  sea,  twice  in  every  day,  60*4  mi- 
nutes later  one  day  than  another,  and  higher 
after  the  new  and  full  moon  than  after  the 
quarters.  This  ebb  and  flow  are  evidently 
connected  with  the  moon's  motions ;  and  it 
is  usual  to  attribute  it  to  the  moon's  at- 
tractive influence  principally,  but  partly  to 
that  of  the  sun.  At  new  and  full  moon, 
when  the  sun's  and  moon's  action  con- 
spire, the  tides  are  highest,  and  are  called 
spring  tides :  but  at  the  first  and  last 
quarters  of  the  moon,  the  action  on  one 
body  tends  to  counteract  that  on  the 
other;  and  the  tides,  both  at  ebb  and  flow, 
are  smallest,  and  are  called  neap  tides. 
—To  witness,  from  day  to  day,  at  a  certain 
regular  succession  of  hours,  an  enormous 
body  of  water  advancing  by  slow  degrees, 
defying  all  barriers  which  may  be  opposed, 
until  it  reaches  a  certain  elevation,  and  then 
as  regularly  falling  and  retreating ;  ita  very 
apparent  irregularities  being  soon  found  to 
conform  themselves  to  regular  periods ;  and 
all  this  without  any  apparent  cause  acting 
to  produce  it ;  and  going  on  with  unceasing 
regularity,  not  merely  in  one  place,  but  all 
over  the  world;  — these  are  phenomena 
which  powerfully  claim  our  attention,  inde- 
pendent of  their  great  practical  importance 
to  tne  navigator,  and  their  influence  on 
commerce.  Yet  though  some  vague  hints 
of  the  true  cause  had  been  thrown  ont  by 
several  philosophers,  no  one  gave  anything 
like  a  satisfactory  explanation  till  Newton. 
He  perceived  at  once  that  the  phenomenon 
was,  at  least  in  its  more  general  features,  a 
simple  consequence  of  his  principle  of  uni- 
versal gravitation  acting  between  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  solid  earth,  and  the  waters 
of  the  ocean.  The  waters,  for  a  large  space 
under  the  moon,  being  more  attracted  than 
the  great  body  of  the  earth,  are  thus  ren- 
dered lighter  than  those  parts  of  the  ocean 
which  are  at  the  same  distance  as  the 
earth's  centre;  and,  being  lighter,  they  are 
forced  upwards  a  little  by  the  surrounding 
mass,  which  is  heavier.  The  sun,  being  at 
an  immensely  greater  distance,  has  a  leaa 
powerful  action,  but  of  the  same  kind.  As 
the  earth  revolves  in  twenty-firar  hours  on 
its  axis,  any  one  point  on  its  surface  ia 
brought  once  under  the  moon,  and  once 
into  the  position  opposite ;  and  at  each  po- 
sition experiences  the  rise  or  protuberance 
of  the  waters  just  mentioned ;  in  other 
words,  two  daily  tides,  or  high  water  twice 
in  every  twenty-four  hours.  Such  is  the 
elementary  conception  of  the  Newtonian 
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theory  of  tides.  But,  in  the  development  of 
the  vast  system  of  universal  gravitation, 
Newton  clearly  saw  that  it  would  be  utterly 
in  vain  for  him  to  attempt  following  out  the 
principle  into  all  the  varied  and  compli- 
cated results  to  which  it  led.  He  contented 
himself  with  verifying  all  its  great  leading 
points,  and  leaving  the  minuter  details  to 
his  successors.  That  is  to  say,  all  the  ap- 
parent irregularities  in  the  progress  of  the 
tide-wave,  all  the  variations  in  the  time  of 
high  water  at  different  places,  all  the  parti- 
cular effects  of  the  obstructions  occasioned 


by  the  varied  forms  of  continents,  and  the 
iges  in  the  depth  of  the  sea,  were  to  be 
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examined  and  described;  and  then  again 
the  theory  was  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them,  so  as  to  show  whether  it  would  afford 
a  satisfactory  explanation ;  and  thus  the 
whole  series  of  phenomena,  not  only  in  their 
grander  features,  but  even  up  to  their  lesser 
details,  be  all  susceptible  of  explanation  on 
the  one  comprehensive  and  pervading  prin- 
ciple of  gravitation.— The  extreme  practical 
importance  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
tides  on  coasts  and  in  harbours,  has  in 
many  places  led  to  the  prosecution  of  some 
sort  of.  regular  observations,  to  determine 
what  is  called  the  establishment  of  parti- 
cular ports.  This  means  the  interval  of 
time  after  the  new  and  full  moon  passing 
the  meridian,  at  which  it  it  high  water 
there ;  from  this  the  time  of  high  water  on 
other  days  is  known  from  the  age  of  the 
moon.  Much  has  been  done  of  late  years 
to  arrive  at  this  knowledge,  particularly  by 
Mr.  Whewell,  whose  profound  and  elaborate 
researches,  aided  by  the  ready  assistance 
and  co-operation  his  inquiries  have  met 
with,  not  only  from  the  British  government 
but  from  various  foreign  powers,  have 
thrown  much  new  light  on  this  very  inte- 
resting subject. 

TIERCE,  in  heraldry,  an  epithet  for  the 
field  when  it  is  divided  into  three  acres. 
Also,  a  liquid  measure  containing  42  gallons. 
TIERS  ETAT  [Fr.],  third  estate.  This 
term  was  universally  applied  in  France  to 
the  mass  of  the  people  under  the  old  regime. 
Before  the  cities  rose  to  wealth  and  influ- 
ence, the  nobility  and  clergy  possessed  the 
property  of  almost  the  whole  country,  and 
the  people  were  subject  to  the  most  de- 
grading humiliations ;  but  as  trade  and 
commerce  began  to  render  men  independ- 
ent, and  they  were  able  to  shake  off  their 
feudal  bonds,  the  tiers  (tat  gradually  rose 
into  importance ;  and  at  length  the  third 
estate,  during  the  revolution,  may  be  said 
to  have  become  the  nation  itself. 

TI'GER,  in  zoology,  a  fierce  and  rapa- 
cious animal  of  the  genus  Felis.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies  and  some  other 
parts  of  Asia;  but  wherever  it  is  known,  its 
strength  and  sanguinary  disposition  are 
such  as  to  excite  the  terror  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. It  comes  into  the  midst  of  villages 
in  the  night  time,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing off  cattle,  and  it  has  often  been  known 
to  single  out  for  prey  some  human  victim. 
No  animal,  except  the  elephant,  is  capable 
of  resisting  it.    It  is  of  a  yellowish  brown 


colour,  with  transverse  black  stripes;  and 
the  tail  has  alternate  black  and  yellow 
rings.  It  resembles  the  other  animals  of 
the  cat  tribe,  and  can  be  tamed  as  easily  as 
the  lion. 

TIL'LAGE,  the  art  and  practice  of  culti- 
vating the  ground  by  ploughing,  harrowing, 
rolling,  and  whatever  other  operations  are 
necessary  to  render  the  soil  productive. 

TIL'LER  (of  a  skip),  a  lever  or  piece  of 
wood  fastened  in  the  head  of  the  rudder, 
by  which  it  is  moved.    In  small  ships  and 

boats  it  is  called  the  helm. Tiller-rope, 

the  rope  which  forms  a  communication  be- 
tween the  fore  end  of  the  tiller  and  the 
wheel. 

TIM'BER,  a  name  for  aU  kinds  of  wood 
to  be  used  in  building,  carpentry,  joinery, 
turnery,  &c  We  also  apply  the  word  to 
standing  trees  which  are  suitable  for  these 
purposes;  as,  a  forest  contains  excellent 
timber;  or,  to  the  beams,  rafters,  planks, 

&c  hewed  or  sawed  from  such  trees. In 

ships,  a  timber  is  a  rib  or  curving  piece  of 
wood,  branching  outward  from  the  keel  in 
a  curving  direction. 

TIMBREL,  an  ancient  musical  instru- 
ment; a  kind  of  tabor  or  tambourine,  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  scripture. 

TIME,  a  portion  of  duration,  whether 
past,  present,  or  future;  marked  by  certain 
periods  or  measures,  chiefly  bythe  motion 
and  revolution  of  the  sun.  The  idea  of 
time,  Mr.  Locke  observes,  we  acquire  by 
considering  any  part  of  infinite  duration  as 
set  out  by  periodical  measures:  the  idea  of 
any  particular  time,  or  length  of  duration, 
as  a  day,  an  hour,  &c.  we  acquire  first,  by 
observing  certain  appearances  at  regular, 
and  seemingly  at  equidistant  periods.  Now, 
by  being  able  to  repeat  those  lengths  or 
measures  of  time,  as  often  as  we  will,  we 
can  imagine  duration  where  nothing  really 
endures  or  exists ;  and  thus  we  imagine  to- 
morrow, next  year,  &c.  Time  is  either  at- 
tronomical  or  civil;  astronomical  when  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  the  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  only ;  and  civil,  when  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  subdivisions 
of  centuries,  years,  months,  days,  hours, 
minutes,  and  seconds,  which  have  been 
adapted  to  this  or  that  portion  of  mankind. 

■ Time,  in  music,  the  measure  of  sounds 

in  regard  to  their  continuance  or  duration ; 
as,  common  time,  and  triple  time. 

TIMOC'RACY,  that  form  of  government 
whose  laws  require  a  certain  property  to 
enable  a  citizen  to  be  capable  of  the  highest 
offices. 

TIN,  a  metal  of  a  silver-white  colour, 
very  ductile  and  malleable.  It  ghres  out, 
while  bending,  a  crackling  noise;  is  fusible 
at  a  heat  much  less  than  that  of  ignition ; 
is  soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  and,  by  dilute 
nitric  acid,  is  rapidly  converted  into  a  white 
oxyde.  Tin  has  been  known  from  the 
earliest  ages.  It  appears  to  have  been  in 
common  use  in  the  time  of  Moses.  It  was 
much  employed  by  the  Egyptians  in  the 
arts,  and  by  the  Greeks  as  an  alloy  with 
other  metals.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  under  the 
name  of  white  lead,  as  a  metal  well  known 
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in  4he  arts,  and  even  applied  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  many  ornament*  of  luxury.  He 
ascribes  to  the  Gauls  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  tinning,  or  covering  other  metals 
with  a  thin  coat  of  tin.  The  Phoenicians 
procured  it  from  Spain  and  from  Britain, 
with  which  nations  they  carried  on  a  very 
lucrative  commerce.  According  to  Aria* 
fotle,  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  were  known 
and  worked  in  his  time ;  and  it  still  con- 
tinues the  most  productive  country  in  this 
metal  in  all  Europe.  Diodorus  Siculus, 
who  wrote  40  years  before  Christ,  describes 
the  method  of  working  these  mines,  and 
aays  that  their  produce  was  conveyed  to 
Gaul,  and  thence  to  different  parts  of  Italy. 
It  is  also  raised  in  great  quantities  in  South 
America,  and  is  very  pure,  but  not  so  neatly 
manufactured  as  the  Cornish  tin.  The  first 
process  to  which  tin  is  subjected  is  grinding. 
The  ground  ore  is  then  washed,  which  re- 
moves the  impurities ;  for  the  specific  gra- 
vity is  so  high  that  it  is  easy  to  wash  away 
the  earthy  matter,  and  even  some  of  the 
foreign  metallic  ores  with  which  it  is  often 
mingled.  The  next  process  is  roasting  the 
ore  in  a  reverbertory  furnace,  which  expels 
the  sulphur  and  arsenic  with  which  the 
foreign  matters  were  combined.  It  after- 
wards repeatedly  undergoes  the  effects  of 
fusion,  and  being  at  length  purified  from 
the  admixture  of  all  foreign  substances,  is 
cast  into  blocks,  weighing  each  about 
300  lbs.  Tin  is  much  used  in  the  state  of 
very  thin  leaves :  it  is  then  called  tin-foiL 
This  is  made  from  the  finest  tin,  first  cast 
into  an  ingot,  then  laminated  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  afterwards  beat  out  with  a 
hammer.  Tin  is  used  for  tinning  copper, 
iron,  Ac.  and  the  salts  of  tin  are  employed 
in  dyeing.— — Tt»  Plate.  Tin  combines 
with  iron,  and  adheres  strongly  to  its  sur- 
face, forming  a  thin  covering.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  combinations  of  tin,  for 
it  rpndnr*  tho  iron  fit  for  ft  great  many  vs.. 
luiible  iiurpuMSi,  fur  ivhich,  otherwise,  on 
account  of  ill  siroriR  tenrlency  tn  avjdatitm, 
it  ivould  be  totally  taappUealdAi  Tlua  in 
well  known  hj  the  nniua  of  tin -plate,  or 
white  i™u,— Tin  ami  iiiie  are  ttaMj  ccnn» 
bined  by  fniunn,  Tula  alloy  la  often  the 
principal  likgtt-dieut  iti  t be  compound  Killed 
peeiPf.  Lead  ami  tin  may  be  combined 
in  riny  prupHrtUm  by  fuaion,  This  Alloy-  is 
harder,  and  noucaaea  much  more  tenacity 
thi.ii  fjq  :  and  [bene  Ljiuiiitict  are  at  n,  maxi- 
mum when  the  alloy  ia  composed  of  three 
pei  .iV  ii=i  Mini  »■!«.-  ■■'  '<  ad.  A"! ■■• .'  .1  ■■••itb 
small  prupririiotiB  nf  an tkoony,  cupper,  and 
bismuth,  tin  ia  furmeel  i h to  various  wares 
resembling  silver,  auder  the  names  oi' block- 
tin.  Britannia  metal,  ftcj  and  tin  united 
with  copper  in  different  proportion?,  furnu 
br"»*c  anrl  hi4J-iiii-[nl. 

TINCTURE,  in  medicine,  a  apirttnoua 
solution  of  buizJi  vc^fl hb 1 1:  lunl  animal  -4b- 
statirei  iw  are  aobjbCe  in  pute  Alcohol  or 
proaf-frpirit.  The  virtue*  of  mtnf  Tcgetn- 
bh'9  dtl  extracted  nlmn*t  equally  br  water 
anil  m-ridis]  spirit  >  but  in  the  watery  and 
spirituous  tiHcturaa  of  thent  tlifhS  ia  ibis 
difference,— that  the  aelive  parta  in  the 


watery  extractions  are  blended  with  a  large 
proportion  of  innate  gummy  matter,  on 
which  their  solubility  in  this  menstruum 
in  a  great  measure  depends,  while  rectified 
spirit  extracts  them  almost  pure  from  gum. 

TIRAILLEURS,  in  the  military  art,  a 
name  given  toa  species  of  infantry,  seldom 
intended  to  fight  in  close  order,  but  gene- 
rally dispersed,  two  and  two  always  sup- 
porting each  other,  and  in  general  to  skir- 
mish in  front  of  the  line.  They  must  be 
particularly  expert  in  their  movements,  to 
collect  quickly  into  masses  at  the  sound 
of  the  bugle,  and  disperse  again  with  equal 
expedition ;  and  to  act  constantly  with  the 
whole  army.  They  were  introduced  by  the 
French  during  the  wars  of  their  revolution, 
and  were  soon  found  so  useful  as  to  be 
indispensable. 

TIS'RI,  the  first  Hebrew  month  of  the 
civil  year,  and  the  seventh  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical; answering  to  a  part  of  our  Sep- 
tember and  a  part  of  October. 

TIS'SUB,  cloth  interwoven  with  gold  or 
silver,  or  with  figured  colours. In  ana- 
tomy, the  peculiar  intimate  structure  of  a 
part  is  called  its  tissue.  A  part  of  a  fibrous 
structure  is  called  *  fibrous  tissue:  there 
are  also  the  cellular  tissue,  the  mucous  tis- 
sue, &c. 

TITANIUM,  in  mineralogy,  a  metal  of 
an  orange  red  colour,  first  found  in  Corn- 
wall. It  occurs  in  different  states  of  oxyda- 
tion  or  intermixture,  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  very  brittle,  but  so  refractory 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  reduced. 

TITHES,  or  TYTHE8,  in  ecclesiastical 
law,  the  tenth  part  of  the  increase  annually 
arising  from  the  profits  of  land  and  stock, 
allotted  to  the  clergy  for  their  support.  The 
great  tithes  are  chiefly  corn,  hay,  and  wood : 
other  things  of  less  value  are  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  small  tithes.  Tithes  are 
personal,  predial,  or  mixed;  personal,  when 
accruing  from  labour,  art,  or  trade ;  predial, 
when  arising  from  the  earth,  as  hay,  wood, 
nnrt  fruit:  nvH  spMajjL  -n-hcu  itcrnrintr  fimm 

be^ts,  which  Are  fed  off  the  lanJ. The 

custom  of  paying  titkn,  or  of  offering  a 
lenlU  .'..I  ivhll  a  mala  enjnjrfl,  h*»  nm  .  lily 
boon  practised  under  the  Jtwiih  law,  *uid 
by  Christian*,  hut  we  also  find  mmeiliing 
like  it  onmptr  the  henthejia.  The  Baby- 
lon mill  soil  Ejtfpliau*  f*ra  their  Liiijr*  a 
temh  of  their  revenues.  The  Roman*  tif- 
fcred  a  tenth  of  Alt  they  twk  frum  LLtir 
BTicmiea  to  the  Pfudj  5  and  Ifas  UsuK  m  like 
manner,  gn^e  a  tenth  to  their  god  Mar*. 

Tl'TIHKG,  a  community  of  ten  men, 
into  which  all  England  was  divided  in  the 
tinu-  nf  the  Saxon  i. 

TOAD,  an  nmightly  and  djaguating  in. 
phsbinua  animal,,  formerly  iuppWd  to  be 
venomous  but  now  ronsidpTBO.  bamdeaa. 
It  ia  nearly  algid  10  the  frog,  WJth  which 
it  ia  eifltaeH  by  Li  an  etui  under  the  ircncHc 
name  raao.  The  fojfi  leu  pa,  hut  the  rn*d, 
whu'ij  haaa  thick  bcoVy  budy.  Crawl*.  They 
are  capable  r»f  Jivip-g  a  long  Unie  witbtvot 
food,  and  have  Ivt-r.-n  known  nj-  iwinsjji  (if 
the  repeated  ine-lancca  which  have  bran 
given.  Are  to  be  rcl    i  h   years  ia 
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walls,  hollow  trees,  in  the  earth,  or  even 
when  artificially  enclosed  with  plaster.  That 
celebrated  geologist,  professor  Buckland, 
however,  states,  in  reference  to  a  number 
of  experiments  which  he  made  on  the  vi- 
tality of  toads  enclosed  in  wood  and  stone : 
"it  seems  that  toads  cannot  live  a  year  ex- 
cluded totally  from  atmospheric  air,  and 
that  they  cannot  survive  two  years  entirely 
excluded  from  food :  and  there  is  a  want  of 
sufficiently  minute  and  accurate  observation 
in  those  so  frequently  recorded  cases,  where 
toads  are  said  to  be  found  alive  within 
blocks  of  stone  and  wood,  in  cavities  that 
had  no  communication  whatever  with  the 
external  air." 

TOAD'STONB,  in  "mineralogy,  a  dark 
brown  basaltic  amygdaloid,  composed  of 
basalt  and  green  earth,  and  containing  ob- 
long cavities  containing  calcareous  spar. 

TOADSTOOL,  a  sort  of  fungous  plant 
that  grows  in  damp  places  like  a  mush- 
room. 

TOBACCO  (Nieotiana  tabacum),  in  bo- 
tany, an  herbaceous  plant  which  flourishes 
in  America  and  all  temperate  climates,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  acrid  and  narcotic  pro- 
perties. It  is  much  used  for  smoking,  and, 
when  pulverised  and  otherwise  prepared,  as 
snuff.  When  first  used  it  sometimes  occa- 
sions vomiting ;  but  the  practice  of  using 
it  iu  any  form  soon  conquers  distaste,  and 
forms  a  relish  for  it  that  is  strong  and  al- 
most unconquerable.  It  may  well  excite 
astonishment,  that  the  discovery  in  Ame- 
rica of  a  nauseous  and  poisonous  weed,  of 
an  acrid  taste  and  disagreeable  odour,  in 
short,  whose  only  properties  are  deleterious, 
should  have  had  so  great  an  influence  on 
the  social  condition  of  all  nations,  that  it 
should  have  become  an  article  of  most  ex- 
tensive commerce,  and  that  its  culture 
should  have  spread  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  the  most  useful  plants !  The  plant  is 
glutinous,  and  covered  with  a  very  short 
down ;  the  stem  upright,  four  or  five  feet 
high,  and  branching ;  the  leaves  arc  alter- 
nate,  sessile,  oval-oblong,  and  entire  on 
the  margin ;  the  flowers  disposed  in  a  ter- 
minal panicle ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  long, 
inflated  towards  the  summit,  and  dividing 
into  five  acute,  angular,  spreading  lobes,  of 
a  rose  colour.  Tobacco  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  France  and  other  European  coun- 
tries, in  the  Levant  and  India;  but  the  to- 
bacco of  the  United  States  is  considered 
the  best. 

TO'GA,  in  antiquity,  a  robe  without 
sleeves,  worn  by  the  Soman  citizens  in 
time  of  peace.  It  was  like  a  large  cloak, 
and  worn  over  the  tunica,  and  was  the  dis- 
tinguishing badge  of  a  Roman  citizen.  The 
variety  in  the  colour,  the  fineness  of  the 
wool,  and  the  ornaments  attached  to  it,  in- 
dicated the  rank  of  the  wearer.  Under  the 
emperors  the  toga  went  out  of  fashion. 

TOISE,  a  fathom  or  long  measure  in 
France,  Containing  six  feet. 

TOKAY',  a  kind  of  wine  produced  at 
Tokay  in  Hungary,  made  of  white  grapes. 
It  is  distinguished  by  its  aromatic  taste ; 
is  not  considered  good  till  it  is  three  years 


old,  and  it  continues  to  improve  as  long  as 
it  is  kept. 

TOLERATION,  in  a  general  sense,  the 
allowance  of  that  which  is  not  wholly  ap- 
proved ;  but  more  especially,  the  allowance 
of  religious  opinions  and  modes  of  worship 
in  a  state,  when  contrary  to  or  different 
from  those  of  the  established  church  or 
belief. 

TOMATO,  or  Lovb  ArrtB,  in  botany,  a 
plant  and  its  fruit,  a  species  of  Solatium.  It 
was  originally  brought  from  South  America, 
but  is  now  cultivated  in  many  other  parts, 
for  the  sake  of  its  large  scarlet  or  orange- 
coloured  fruit,  which  many  esteem  a  great 
luxury.  The  tomato  is  one  of  the  most 
common  articles  in  Italian  cookery,  and  its 
use  is  rapidly  increasing  in  England. 

TOM'BAC,  in  mineralogy,  a  white  alloy 
of  copper ;  a  metallic  composition  made  by 
mixing  and  fusing  together  a  large  quantity 
of  zinc  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  copper, 
with  arsenic. 

TOMENTOUS,  in  botany,  downy;  or 
covered  with  hairs  so  close  as  scarcely  to  be 
discernible ;  as,  a  tomentous  stem. 

TONE,  the  degree  of  elevation  which  any 
sound  has,  so  as  to  determine  its  acuteness 

or    gravity. Musical   tones   differ  from 

those  of  common  speech  chiefly  by  being 
more  prolonged,  so  as  to  give  the  ear  a 
more  decided  perception  of  theft  height, 
formation,  and  relation  to  each  other.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  tones,  major  and  minor. 
The  tone  major  is  in  the  ratio  of  8  to  9, 
which  results  from  the  difference  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth.  The  tone  minor  is 
as  9  to  10,  resulting  from  the  difference  be- 
tween the  minor  third  and  the  fourth. 

Tone,  in  medicine,  is  that  state  of  organi- 
zation in  a  body,  in  which  the  animal  func- 
tions are  healthy  and  performed  with  due 
vigour.  Tone,  in  its  primary  signification, 
is  tension,  and  tension  is  the  primary  signi- 
fication of  strength.  Hence  its  application 
to  the  natural  healthy  state  of  the  animal 
organs. 

TONGUE,  in  anatomy,  a  soft,  fleshy  vis- 
ens,  very  movable  in  every  direction,  situ- 
ated interiorly  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth, 
and  constituting  the  organ  of  taste.     It 

is  also  an  instrument  of  deglutition. 

Tongue,  figuratively,  a  language;  the  whole 
sum  of  words  used  by  a  particular  nation ; 
as,  our  mother  tongue,  the  English  tongue, 
Ac. 

TONIC,  in  music,  the  first  or  funda- 
mental note  of  the  diatonic  scale,  and,  in 
general,  the  fundamental  and  key-note  of 
every  piece. 

TON'ICS,  medicines  that  increase  the 
tone  of  the  muscular  fibre,  and  give  vigour 
and  action  to  the  system. 

TON'SILS,  in  anatomy,  two  remarkable 
glands,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  near 
the  uvula,  and  in  popular  language  called 
almonds  of  the  ears.  Their  use  is  to  secrete 
a  mucous  humour  for  lubricating  the  pas- 
sages ;  and  have  several  excretory  ducts 
opening  into  the  mouth. 

TONTINE,  a  sort  of  increasing  life  an- 
nuity, or  a  loan  given  by  a  number  of  per- 
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bods  with  the  benefit  of  survivorship.  Thus 
an  annuity  is  shared  among  a  number,  on 
the  principle  that  the  share  of  each,  at  his 
death,  is  enjoyed  by  the  survivors,  until  at 
hut  the  whole  goes  to  the  last  survivor,  or 
to  the  last  two  or  three,  according  to  the 
terms  on  which  the  money  is  advanced. 

TOTAZ,  a  gem  or  precious  stone,  very 
generally  of  a  fine  yellow  or  gold  colour.  It 
sometimes  occurs  in  masses,  but  more  ge- 
nerally crystalised  in  rectangular  octahe- 
drons. The  oriental  topaz  is  most  esteemed : 
its  colour  borders  on  the  orange.  The  occi- 
dental, or  that  found  in  Peru,  is  of  a  softer 
substance,  but  its  colour  is  nearly  the  same. 
There  is  also  the  oriental  aqua-marine,  or 
blue  topas,  besides  several  other  kinds,  of 
inferior  worth  and  beauty. 

TOTHU8,  in  mineralogy,  a  genus  of 
calcareous  earths,  consisting  principally  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  precipitated  by  water, 
porous,  and  without  lustre. 

TOPOGRAPHY,  the  accurate  descrip- 
tion or  draught  of  some  particular  place  or 
tract  of  land,  as  of  any  particular  county, 
city,  town,  castle,  &c.  Topography  goes 
into  minute  details  which  geography  does 
not  enter  upon. 

TORNA'DO,  a  violent  gust  of  wind,  or  a 
tempest,  distinguished  by  a  whirling  mo- 
tion. Tornadoes  are  usually  accompanied 
with  thunder,  lightning,  and  torrents  of 
rain ;  but  they  are  of  short  duration. 

TORPEDO  (Rata  torpedo),  in  ichthy- 
ology, the  cramp-fish  or  electric  ray.  It  is 
distinguished  by  the  short  and  somewhat 
fleshy  tail,  and  the  nearly  circular  disk 
formed  by  the  body.  The  electrical  appa- 
ratus, which  has  rendered  the  torpedo  so 
celebrated,  consists  of  small  membraneous 
tubes,  disposed  like  honey-comb,  and  di- 
vided, by  horizontal  partitions,  into  small 
cells,  which  are  filled  with  a  mucous  sub- 
stance. This  confirmation  is  analogous,  in 
many  respects,  to  the  galvanic  pile,  and, 
accordingly,  the  identity  of  the  benumbing 

Sower  of  these  animals  with  electricity  may 
e  considered  established.  By  exercising 
this  power,  the  torpedo  is  enabled  to  pro- 
cure its  prey,  and  to  protect  itself  against 
enemies.  Whoever  attempts  to  lay  hold  of 
it  receives  a  sudden  paralysing  shock  in 
the  arms ;  and  small  fishes,  it  is  said,  are 
completely  stunned  on  approaching  it.-7~ 
Torpedo,  the  name  given  to  a  machine  in- 
vented by  R.  Fulton,  an  American,  which 
was  intended  to  be  filled  with  gunpowder, 
and  placed  under  the  keel  of  an  enemy's 
vessel,  whose  destruction  would  be  certain, 
if  the  mercy  of  Providence  did  not  inter- 
pose to  frustrate  the  murderous  design. 
TORRBFAC'TION,  in  metallurgy,  the 

operation  of  roasting  ores. In  pharmacy, 

the  drying  or  roasting  of  drugs  on  a  metal- 
lic plate,  till  they  are  reduced  to  the  state 
desired. 

TORRICEI/LIAN,  an  epithet  applied  to 
the  discoveries  made  by  Torricelli,  an  Ita- 
lian philosopher  and  mathematician,  to 
whom  belongs  the  merit  of  inventing  the 
barometer.  The  Torricellian  vacuum  is  pro- 
duced by  filling  a  tube  with  mercury,  and 


allowing  it  to  descend  till  it  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  weight  of  an  equal  -*M"»"» 
of  the  atmosphere,  as  in  the  barometer. 

TORRID  ZONE,  in  geography,  that  re- 
gion of  the  earth  included  between  the 
tropics,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-three  and 
a  half  degrees  from  the  equator,  where  the 
sun  is  vertical  at  some  period  every  year, 
and  where  the  heat  is  always  great. 

TORSION  BALANCE,  an  inst 

for  estimating  very  minute  forces  by  the 

tion  of  an  index  attached  to  the  ends  of  two 
fine  wires  which  twist  round  each  other. 

TOR'SO,  the  trunk  of  a  statue,  mutilated 
of  head  and  limbs. 

TORTOISE,  a  very  harmless  animal,  of 
the  genus  Teetudo,  with  a  shelly  covering, 
which  sleeps  through  the  winter,  and  lives 
to  a  great  age.  Its  flesh  is  eaten  in  the 
West-Indies,  and  its  covering  serves  for 
combs  and  various  articles  of  ornamental 
manufacture.  There  are  numerous  kinds 
of  tortoises,  but  we  must  be  satisfied  with 
a  general  description  of  the  two  principal, 
vis.  the  land  tortoise  and  the  sea  tortoise, 
or,  as  the  latter  is  more  often  called,  the 
turtle.  Tortoises  are  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing the  body  enclosed  between  two  shields 
or  shells,  so  that  the  head,  neck,  legs,  and 
tail,  only  appear  externaUv.  The  upper 
shell  is  formed  by  the  ribs,  which  are  en- 
larged, flattened,  and  closely  united  by  su- 
tures ;  the  under  shell  is  the  sternum,  or 
breast-bone;  and  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck 
and  tail  only  are  movable.  The  turtle*  far 
surpass  the  others  in  size,  and  are  found 
chiefly  within  the  tropics.  The  head  and 
limbs  are  but  slightly  retractile,  and  the 
toes  are  entirely  united  and  enveloped  in 
the  common  integuments,  forming  a  sort 
of  paddle,  as  in  the  seals.  The  green  turtle 
is  well  known  for  its  delicious  and  whole- 
some flesh.  They  feed  on  sea-weed  at  the 
bottom,  but,  at  a  certain  season,  visit  the 
shore,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their 
eggs  in  the  sand.  The  instinct  which  leads 
the  female  turtle  to  the  shore  to  lay  her 
'  1  her  a  vrev  to  **•*  The 
Tor  them  on  slmrc,  nc  rln-  be- 
ll c  nightj  especial!?  wbi-u  it  is 
anf94  cither  a*  rhey  come  from 
e  (hey  return  after  Uy'i^e  tUnr 
eg;  ey   tlLsfciTch   them  by  hard  blows 

from  d  rlnfa,  nf  turn  them  quickly  over  on 
their  back*,  not  pritin  them  time  rirher  to 
defend  thrmulTH,  or  to  blind  their  assail- 
ant* by  thrflftihjr  up  the  urn  4  *ith,  tneir 
fin*.  When  *tiy  large,  it  requirta  thf  ef- 
forts of  bcvcthI  men  to  turn  theni  over, 
and  they  must  often  employ  the  uiistsuce 
of  handspikes,  or  lev  en  fur  that  purpose. 
The  buckler  of  this  fueeje*  »  so  Ast  u  to 
rentier  if  impoi&Lhk»  for  the  nunxinl  to  ro- 
CO"»er  the  recumbent  yti*-  n-  ulu-n  -'  is 
once  turned  on  its  back. 

TO'RUS,  in  architecture,  a  large  round 
moulding  in  the  bases  of  columns,  resem- 
bling the  astragal  in  form,  but  larger. 

TOUT,  in  British  history,  a  political 
party,  opposed  to  the  Wnige,  and  adhering 
to  the  ancient  constitution  of  England. 
The  word  Tory  is  Irish,  and  was  formerly 
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applied  to  a  class  of  depredators  in  that 
country ;  but  the  distinctions  of  Tory  and 
Whiff  fas  political  partisans)  were  not 
known  before  the  year  1678,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  when  those  who  believed  that 
the  Catholics  conspired  against  the  king 
and  state,  as  deposed  by  Titus  Oates,  were 
called  Whig*,  and  those  who  disbelieved  it, 
Tories.  Of  late  years  the  term  Conservative* 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Tories,  as  tending 
to  convey  the  best  explanation  of  their 
principles.— Several  fanciful' derivations  of 
the  words  Whig  and  Tory  have  occasion- 
ally appeared,  but  we  never  saw  a  satisfac- 
tory one. 

TOU'CAN,  in  ornithology,  a  tropical 
bird,  of  the  genus  Ramphastoi,  remarkable 
for  the  great  size  of  its  beak. 

TOUCH,  or  FEEI/ING,  one  of  the  five 
senses,  which  is  formed  by  the  nervous  pa- 
pilla? of  the  skin.  The  term  touch  is  most 
correctly  applied  to  the  sensibility  which  is 
diffused  over  the  surface  of  the  body.  Touch 
exists  with  the  most  exquisite  degree  of 
sensibility  at  the  extremities  of  the  fingers 
and  thumbs,  and  in  the  lips.— — Touch,  in 
music,  the  resistance  of  the  keys  of  an  in- 
strument to  the  fingers ;  as,  a  heavy  touch, 
or  light  touch. 

TOUCH-NEEDLE,  small  bars  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper  combined  together  in  all 
the  different  proportions  and  degrees  of 
mixture.  These  are  used  by  assayers  and 
refiners,  in  the  trial  called  the  touch,  to 
discover  the  purity  of  any  piece  of  gold  or 
silver  by  comparing  the  mark  it  leaves  on 
the  touchstone  with  those  of  the  bars. 

TOUR-MALINE,  in  mineralogy,  a  sili- 
ceous stone,  of  various  colours,  sometimes 
used  as  a  gem  by  jewellers,  and  remarkable 
for  exhibiting  electricity  by  heat  or  friction. 
It  occurs  in  long  prisms,  deeply  striated; 
and  is  considered  a  variety  of  shorl. 

TOUR'NAMENTS,  martial  sports,  where 
knights  used  to  display  their  gallantry  and 
adroitness,  by  encountering  each  other  on 
horseback  with  spears  or  lances.  *'  Impar- 
tial taste,"  says  Gibbon,  "must  prefer  a 
Gothic  tournament  to  the  Olympic  games 
of  classic  antiquity.  Instead  of  the  naked 
spectacles,  which  corrupted  the  manners 
of  the  Greeks,  the  pompous  decoration  of 
the  lists  was  crowned  with  the  presence  of 
chaste  and  high-born  beauty,  from  whose 
hands  the  conqueror  received  the  prize  of 
his  dexterity  and  courage." — One  solitary 
attempt  to  imitate  the  jousts  and  tourna- 
ments of  former  days  was  lately  made,  at 
the  expense  of  the  earl  of  Eglintoun ;  but 
the  burlesque  was  apparently  too  extrava- 
gant, if  not  too  costly,  for  repetition. 

TOURNIQUET,  or  TOUR'NEQUET,  a 
surgical  instrument  for  stopping  the  flow 
of  blood  after  an  amputation.  It  is  a  kind 
of  bandage,  straitened  or  relaxed  with  a 
screw. 

TOWER,  in  architecture,  a  building 
raised  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  con- 
sisting of  several  stories.  Towers  are  either 
round  or  square,  and  flat  on  the  top,  by 
which  they  are  distinguished  from  spires  or 
steeples.    Before   the  invention  of  guns, 


places  were  not  only  fortified  with  towers, 
but  attacked  with  movable  towers  mounted 
on  wheels,  which  placed  the  besiegers  on  a 

level  with  the  walls. Tower  of  London. 

This  ancient  edifice,  which  stands  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Thames,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  city,  was  built  by  William 
I.  on  the  site  of  a  fortress  erected  by  the 
Romans.  A  moat,  of  considerable  width 
and  depth,  proceeds  northward  on  each 
side  of  the  fortress,  and  meets  in  0  semi- 
circle on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Cannon 
are  planted  at  intervals  round  the  line,  and 
command  every  avenue  leading  to  Tower- 
hill.  The  space  enclosed  by  the  walls  mea- 
sures twelve  acres  five  roods,  and  the  cir- 
cumference on  the  outside  of  the  ditch  is 
3156  feet.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Tower 
is  an  arch  called  the  traitor'*  gate,  through 
which  state  prisoners  were  formerly  brought 
from  the  river.  Near  the  traitor's  gate  is 
the  bloody  tower,  in  which  it  is  supposed 
the  two  young  princes,  Edward  "V.  and  •his 
brother,  were  smothered  by  order  of  Ri- 
chard III.  In  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
enclosure  were  the  royal  apartments;  for 
the  Tower  was  a  royal  palace  for  nearly 
500  years,  and  only  ceased  to  be  so  on  the 
accession  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  within  the  walls  are  the 
church,  the  white  tower,  the  ordnance 
office,  the  old  mint,  the  record  office,  the 
jewel  office,  the  horse  armoury,  the  grand 
storehouse,— in  which  is  the  small  ar- 
moury,—the  lion's  tower,  and  the  Beau- 
champ  tower.  The  white  tower,  a  large, 
square,  irregular  building,  erected  in  1070, 
consists  of  three  stories.  On  the  first  story 
are  the  sea  armoury,  consisting  of  muskets 
for  the  sea-service,  and  other  warlike  in- 
struments of  every  description,  and  the 
volunteer  armoury,  for  30,000  men.  The 
horse  armoury  is  a  brick  building,  cast  of 
the  white  tower,  adorned  with  suits  of  ar- 
mour of  almost  every  description ;  but  the 
most  striking  are  the  effigies  of  the  English 
kings  on  horseback,  armed  cap-a-pie.  The 
line  commences  with  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  extends  to  George  II.  Several 
of  the  cuirasses  and  helmets  taken  at  Wa- 
terloo are  also  kept  there.  The  grand  store- 
house, north  of  the  white  tower,  about  345 
feet  in  length  and  60  in  breadth,  was  begun 
by  James  II.  and  finished  by  William  III. 
The  upper  story  is  occupied  by  the  small 
armoury,  containing  arms  for  about  200,000 
meu,  all  kept  in  admirable  order.  The 
Spanish  armoury  is  principally  occupied  by 
the  trophies  taken  from  the  Spanish  armada, 
such  as  thumb-screws,  boarding-pikes,  bat- 
tle-axes, &c.  Here  also,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  fortress,  are  numerous  historical  cu- 
riosities. The  above  sketch  includes  only 
the  main  features  of  this  ancient  building ; 
but  as  the  fees  for  viewing  the  whole,  which 
were  formerly  exorbitant,  are  now  a  mere 
trifle,  those  who  visit  London  should  avail 
themselves  of  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing it. 

TOXICOL'OGY,  the  science  of  poisons 
and  their  antidotes ;  a  study  which  requires 
more  consideration  than  has  been  gene- 
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rally  given  to  it.  Witness,  for  instance,  the 
contradictions  and  discrepancies  in  the  evi- 
dence which  was  given  on  the  subject 
daring  the  late  celebrated  trial  of  Madame 
Laffarge,  respecting  the  presence  of  arsenic 
in  the  human  body. 

TOXIC  UM,  in  medicine,  a  deadly  poi- 
son, deriving  its  name  from  the  Greek  for 
an  arrow,  because  the  arrows  of  the  an- 
cients were  dipped  in  poison. 

TRA'CHRA,  in  anatomy,  the  windpipe, 
a  cartilaginous  and  membranous  canal, 
through  which  the  air  passes  into  the 
lungs.  The  operation  of  making  an  open- 
ing into  the  windpipe  is  hence  called  tra- 
cheotomy. The  words  laryngotomy  and 
bronchotomy  are  also  used  to  express  the 
same  thing. 

TRA'CHEOCELE,  in  medicine,  an  en- 
largement of  the  thyroid  gland;  broncho- 
cele. 

TRA'CHYTB,  in  mineralogy,  a  species  of 
volcanic   rock,   composed   of  crystals   of 

Slassy  feldspar,  sometimes  with  crystals  of 
ornblende,  mica,  iron  pyrites,  &c. Tra- 

ck\  '■-.  pertaining  to  or  consisting  of  tra- 
chyte, 

TRACTION,  Ihp  act  of  drawing,  or  state 
of  In  i  ng  ai'iw  ii  :  h=  J  he  froctteaof  a  muscle. 
This  wnnl  W  Inttrrly  come  much  into  use, 
in  it »  primary  mqm,  in  reference  to  the 
draught  on  railways,  canals,  Ac. 

TR.Vm1:,  thr  business  of  buying  and 
selling  fur  ■MMUFfi  comprehending  every 
sp<  dealing.    It  is,  how- 

ever, cmeny  usea  to  denote  the  barter  or 
purchase  and  sale  of  goods,  wares,  and, 
merchandise,  either  by  wholesale  or  retail. 
Foreign  trade  consists  in  the  exportation 
and  importation  of  goods,  or  the  exchange 
of  the  commodities  of  the  different  coun- 
tries. Inland  or  home  trade  is  the  exchange 
or  buying  and  selling  of  goods  within  a 
country.  The  word  trade  has  also  a  more 
limited  signification,  designating  the  busi- 
ness which  a  person  has  learned,  and  which 
he  either  carries  on  or  is  employed  in ;  as, 
the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  a  smith,  &c.  The 
liberal  arts,  learned  professions,  and  agri- 
culture are  not  included. 

TEADE-WIND8,  easterly  winds  which 
constantly  prevail,  with  slight  variations,  in 
certain  regions  within  the  tropics.  The 
Trade-winds,  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  extend  to  about  28©  of  latitude  each 
aide  of  the  equator;  so  that  a  ship,  after 
passing  S0°,  may  expect  to  enter  them 
every  day.  But,  on  first  entering  them, 
they  will  be  found  to  blow  from  the  east,  or 
even  a  little  southerly,  and,  as  you  advance, 
to  draw  round  gradually  to  north-east.  In 
the  East-Indies  the  trade-winds  are  period- 
ical, and  are  called  moneoon*. 

TRADI'TION,  that  which  is  handed 
down  from  age  to  age  by  oral  communica- 
tion. Or,  the  delivery  of  opinions,  doc- 
trines, practices,  rites,  and  customs  from 
father  to  son,  or  from  ancestors  to  posterity. 
There  is  nothing  which  requires  greater 
caution  than  the  credence  we  give  to  tradi- 
tionary information.  Every  person,  every 
country,  every  age,  involuntarily  gives  a 


colouring  to  facts,  to  say  nothing  of  inten- 
tional misstatements.  How  many  pore  in- 
ventions creep  into  notice,  and  soon  become 
widely  repeated  and  believed,  either  be- 
cause they  suit  the  purposes  of  a  party,  or 
because  they  are  presented  with  an  air  of 
credibility  1  It  therefore  becomes  all  per- 
sons, but  more  especially  the  historian,  to 
examine  as  far  as  he  is  able  into  the  origin 
of  every  statement,  and  the  character  and 
situation  of  those  on  whose  authority  it 
rests.  And,  assuredly,  the  same  degree  of 
caution  which  the  historian  should  observe 
in  regard  to  traditions,  politicians  and  citi- 
sens  of  every  free  government  ought  to  ex- 
ercise in  regard  to  those  party  rumours 
which  so  frequently  find  their  way  into  the 
public  prints,  and  thus,  often  without  the 
slightest  foundation  in  truth,  become  stamp- 
ed with  a  kind  of  authority. In  matters 

of  religion,  the  Jews  pay  great  regard  to 
tradition;  so  also  do  the  Roman  Catholics 
— the  latter  understanding  by  the  term, 
sacred  truths  orally  communicated  by  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  which,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  preserved  in  the 
church  from  one  generation  of  bishops  to 
another.  A  reverence  for  tradition  is  there- 
fore taught  in  all  Catholic  catechisms;  and 
it  is  the  foundation  on  which  they  believe 
in  their  rites  and  the  characteristic  parts 
of  their  religious  worship. 

TRAG'ACANTH,  in  chemistry,  a  gum 
which  exniJfls  from  a  prickly  hush,  the  at- 
trugulKA  trmffttrantha  0-f  l^nttfflU*,  «Lich 
grow*  wriM  in  warm  cIiiujiLob.  Tlic  traga- 
Cmtitti  ia  muslly  brought  from  Turkey  in 
small  ronUJNCil  pieces  HiMiirtiiltng  worms; 
and  <lmt  which  11  iv bite,  clear,  imuolb,  and 
vermicular  U  ilw  best. 

TRA"GEDY,  n  drama  rep  res  cnl  in  p  soma 
grand  and  striou*  action.  *u&  tuomly  (<-*- 
minuting  in  MiiJje  1'aLftl  t*tmfc 1  id  figu- 
rative lansjunffc,  any  fatal  and  mournful 
event,  pArtir-uWly  where  human  Ut«  are 
Inst  by  rioU'iird  is  often  called  a  treprdf. 

TUAGI-CQSfKDY.  a  draauuie  pesa  p*X- 
taking  of  the  unturc  bath  of  tragedy  and 
onmady. 

TRAJ£CTORTk  in  astronomy,  th*  orbit 
or  path  described  by  a  rouiei.  which  i*  tup- 
posj-il  t*i  bw>  iliipticaj. 

TRAMONTANE,  lytBg  beyond,  fir  on 
die1  further  Side  nf  1  be  mnuntaini  •„  applied, 
part  i.- Hourly  by  tbe  llub&ni,  to  such  4u  lite 
norili  nf  ihfl  Alp*, 

THANfE,  a  state  ia  which  the-  toIuoi*** 
functions  of  the  bv&y  are  suspend**),  *ud 
the  aoul  udioi  to  be  rmpt  in  *  iitlonf. 

TRAN8ALT1NE,  lying  to  the  north  or 
WF*t  or  the  Alps;  as,  T**.*iulft**  Gauls 
opinosed  to  1'i*n{f*tur. 

TRANSATLANTIC,  lying  of  bcina;  W- 
yon lithe  Atlantic,  When  u«d  hj  *  \,i  raoa 
In  Europe  or  Africa,  tra*eatt**tie  ai^ntsVa 
brmir  in  Amrrimt  and  tfet  w**, 

'llHSSi'KMlllMAL,  in  philosophy, 
■Hording  to  the  dctiuLiino  ef  hasit*  *•  that 
]■:  ■■    which    nccupttn  il*df  not    SO 


Inject*  ft»  With  the  way  of  know- 
jeetj;*1  or,  "thr  nhllosiWhy  d# 
,t-rt\f  snccuUtlvp  reason,  frost 
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which  the  practical  is  separated." Tran- 
scendental quantities,  in  geometry,  are  inde- 
terminate ones,  or  such  as  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed or  fixed  to  any  constant  equation. 
-— 'Transcendental  curve,  such  a  curve  as 
cannot  be  defined  by  any  algebraic  equa- 
tion. 

TRAN'SCRIPT,  a  copy  of  any  original 
writing,  particularly  that  of  an  act  or  instru- 
ment inserted  iu  the  body  of  another.  The 
title  to  land  must  be  transferred  by  deed. 

TRANSEPT,  in  architecture,  the  aisle  of 
ancient  churches,  extending  across  the  nave 
and  wain  aisles. 

TRANS'PBR,  in  commerce,  an  act  where- 
by a  person  surrenders  his  right,  interest, 
or  property  in  anything  to  another. 

TRANSFU'SION,  in  medicine,  the  act 
or  operation  of  transferring  the  blood  of 
one  animal  into  the  vascular  system  of 
another  by  means  of  a  tobe. 

TRANSIT,  in  astronomy,  the  passage  of 
the  inferior  planets,  Vends  or  Mercury,  over 
the  sun,  by  observing  which  at  distant 
places,  the  angular  size  of  the  earth  at  the 
sun  is  determined,  and,  consequently,  its 
distance.  When  a  smaller  body  passes  be- 
hind a  larger,  it  is  said  to  suffer  an  occulta- 
Hon.  , 

TRANSITION,  in  rhetoric,  is  of  two 
kinds.-  The  first  is  when  a  speech  is  intro- 
duced abruptly ;  as  when  Milton  gives  an 
account  of  our  first  ancestors'  evening  devo- 
tions :— 

Both  turn'd,  and  under  open  sky  adored 

The  God  that  made  both  air,  sky,  earth 
*  and  heaven. — 

— s-Thou  also  madest  the  night, 
•  Maker  omnipotent,  and  Thou  the  day. 
Tfce  veoond  is  when  a  writer  suddenly  leaves 
the  subject-,  he  is  upon,  and  passes  to  ano- 
ther,, from  which  it  seems  different  at  first 
view,  but  serves  to  illustrate  it.— In  mu- 
sic, a  change  of  key  from  major  to  minor, 
or  the  contrary/ 

-TRANSI'TION  ROCKS,  the  lowest  in 
which  are  found  organized  beings,  but 
these  consist  only  of  zoophytes,  or  equivocal 
animals,  and  shell-fish,  while  the  rocks 
above  these  contain  animals  possessed  of 
sight  and  locomotion,  and  the  still  more 
modern  ones  contain  perfect  animals.  These 
rock*  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
when  the  world  was  passing  from  an  unin- 
habitable to  a  habitable  state.  [See  Gio- 
X.00Y,  Oboahic  Remains,  &c] 

TRANSITIVE,  in  grammar,  an  epithet 
for  a  verb  expressing  an  action  which  passes 
from  the  agent  to  an  object,  from  the  sub- 
ject wluch  does,  to  the  object  on  which  it  is 
done*   j.r 

TRANSLU'CENT,in  mineralogy,  an  epi- 
thet by  which  is  designated  the  power  of 
transmitting  rays  of  light,  but  not  so  as  to 
render  objects  distinctly  visible. 

TRANSMIGRATION,  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine  of  the  passing  of  the  soul  from  one 
body  Into  another.  A  belief  in  this,  under 
various  modifications,  has  existed  in  differ- 
ent ages  of  the  world,  and  by  various  na- 
tional This  belief  in  the  transmigration  of 
the  soqL  as  a  means  of  purification  and  pe- 


nance, may  have  been  attended  with  good 
consequences  in  certain  states  of  society ; 
but  the  Christian  is  content  to  leave  un- 
drawn the  veil  which  the  Creator  has  placed 
over  the  particular  circumstances  of  our  fu- 
ture condition. 

TRANSMUTATION,  the  change  of  one 
substance  into  another  of  a  different  na- 
ture. The  transmutation  of  base  metals 
into  gold  was  one  of  the  dreams  of  alchemy. 
——In  chemistry,  the  transmutation  of  one 
substance  into  another  is  both  easy  and 
common ;  as  of  water  into  gas  or  vapour,  or 
vice  vcrsd,— — In  geometry,  the  change  or 
reduction  of  one  figure  or  body  into  another 
of  the  same  area  or  solidity,  but  of  a  differ- 
ent form ;  as  of  a  triangle  into  a  square. 

TRAN'SOM,  in  architecture,  a  lintel  over 
a  door,  or  the  piece  that  is  framed  across  a 

double  light  window. In  a  ship,  the  beam 

or  timber  extended  across  the  stern-post, 
to  strengthen  the  aft  part  and  give  it  due 
form. 

TRANSPOSITION, in  algebra,  the 
bringing  any  term  of  an  equation  over  to 
the  other  side. Transposition,  in  gram- 
mar, a  change  of  the  natural  order  of  words 
in  a  sentence.— —Transposition,  in  music, 
a  change  in  the  composition,  either  in  the 
transcript  or  the  performance,  by  which  the 
whole  is  removed  into  another  key. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION,  in  theolo- 
gy,  the  supposed  conversion  or  change  of 
the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  the 
eucharist,  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ.  This  is  a  main  point  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  is  rejected  by  the 
Protestants,  the  former  maintaining  the 
transubstantiation  to  be  real,  the  latter 
only  figurative;  interpreting  the  text  hoc 
e$t  corpus  meum,  "  this  signifies  my  body ;" 
but  the  council  of  Trent  strenuously  con- 
tended for  the  literal  sense  of  the  verb  est, 
and  say  expressly,  that  in  transubstantia- 
tion, the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly, 
really,  and  substantially  under  the  species 
of  bread  and  wine. 

TRANSUMPTION,  a  syllogism  by  con- 
cession or  agreement,  used  where  a  ques- 
tion proposed  is  transferred  to  another; 
with  this  condition,  that  the  proof  of  the 
latter  should  be  admitted  for  a  proof  of  the 
former. 

TRAPE'ZIAN,  in  crystalography,  having 
the  lateral  planes  composed  of  tra] 
situated  in  two  ranges, 

TRAPEZIUM,  in  geometry,  a  plane 
figure  contained  under  four  unequal  right 
lines,  none  of  them  parallel. In  ana- 
tomy, a  bone  of  the  carpus. 

IliAl'EZOIjr,  in  HDinctry,  aa  irregular 
solid  il|fu«  hnviog  four  Bidet,  Ho  two  of 
which  are  pnruElci  to  each  other  Also,  a 
plane  faux-aMpo'  fiiBre  hating  two  at  the 
op        ■    *itlv*  BHttW  to  mwk  other. 

TRAP- ROCKS,  in  pologyiwcta  chanc. 
temed  by  a  columnar  form,  ot  wbu  *1  rata 
or  beds  have  the  form  of  stair*  m  sfityw,  It 
is  rm  ployed  to  desitfnaEB  a  rock  or  >nn&e- 

fatc   io    wJiU'h    biir»liLt<rii]H    ].n.JLHijii,aces, 
Ut  il  f«DTPjj  no  di-Miuin:  lJl-ii  of  SOT  nne  *  pe- 
at* ;  n rul  uiuk-r  tJiij  t**riu  arc  roiuprehaftded 
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hornblende,  greenstone,  amygdaloid,  ba» 
■alt,  wacke,  porphyry,  and  several  others. 
The  whole  family  of  trap-rocks  have,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  close  alliance  with  volcanic 
rocks,  and,  on  the  other,  with  porphyry  and 
granite.  Where  basalt  is  in  contact  with 
gneiss,  it  becomes  nearly  compact,  and  ap- 
proaches to  the  character  of  hornstone; 
and  where  greenstone  rests  on  sandstone  or 
clay,  these  rocks  have  a  red  and  burnt  ap- 
pearance, and  a  hardness  superior  to  what 
they  possess  in  other  places.  The  trappean 
rocks,  when  free  from  vesicular  cavities,  are 
valuable  for  architecture,  especially  the 
greenstone  trap,  which  is  quarried  with  lit- 
tle expense. 

TRAP-TUFF,  in  geology,  masses  of  ba- 
salt, amygdaloid,  hornblende,  sandstones, 
&c.  cemented. 

TRAVERSE,  in  law,  a  denial  of  what 
the  opposite  party  has  advanced  in  any 

stage  of  the  pleadings. In  fortification, 

a  traverse  is  a  trench  with  a  little  parapet 
for  protecting  men  on  the  flank;  also,  a 

wall  raised  across  a  work. In  navigation, 

traverse-sailing  is  the  mode  of  computing 
the  place  of  a  ship  by  reducing  several  short 
courses  made  by  sudden  shifts  or  turns, 

to  one  longer  course. Traverse-board,  a 

small  board  to  be  hung  up  in  the  steerage 
of  a  ship,  and  bored  full  of  holes  upon  lines, 
showing  the  points  of  compass  upon  it.  By 
moving  a  peg  on  this,  the  steersman  keeps 
an  account  of  the  number  of  glasses  a  ship 

is  steered  on  any  point. Traverse-table, 

a  table  of  difference  of  latitude  and  depar- 
ture. 

TRAVESTY,  or  TRAVESTIE,  the  bur- 
lesque imitation  of  an  author's  style  and 
composition.  Most  travesties  purposely  de- 
grade the  subject  treated ;  though  they  may 
be  intended  either  to  ridicule  absurdity,  or 
to  convert  a  grave  performance  into  a  hu- 
morous one. 

TREADMILL,  a  mill  for  grinding  corn, 
which  has  been  introduced  into  prisons  as 
an  instrument  of  punishment.  It  has  a 
large  wheel,  with  steps  on  its  external  sur- 
face, upon  which  the  criminals  are  placed. 
Their  weight  sets  the  wheel  in  motion,  and 
they  maintain  themselves  in  an  upright  pos- 
ture by  means  of  a  horizontal  bar  fixed 
above  them,  which  they  hold.  The  exercise 
is  very  fatiguing,  and  the  prisoners  have  a 
short  respite  after  being  on  the  wheel  for 
about  ten  minutes. 

TREASON,  in  law,  is  divided  into  high 
treason,  and  petty  treason.  High  treason  is 
the  greatest  crime  of  a  civil  nature  of  which 
a  man  can  be  guilty.  In  general,  it  is  the 
offence  of  attempting  to  subvert  the  go- 
vernment of  the  state  to  which  the  offender 
owes  allegiance,  or  of  attempting,  imagin- 
ing, or  compassing  the  life  of  the  sovereign, 
or  of  the  prince,  the  queen  consort,  or  the 
heir-apparent  of  the  crown.  In  England, 
those  convicted  of  treason  are  hanged  and 
afterwards  beheaded,  the  more  barbarous 
and  revolting  part  of  the  sentence,  namely, 
embowelling  and  quartering,  being  dis- 
pensed with.  But  a  conviction  of  treason 
is  visited  by  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods 
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to  the  crown,  and  attainder  of  blood. 
This,  however,  may  afterwards  be  reversed. 
——Petty  Treason  is  the  crime  of  a  wife 
killing  her  husband,  or  a  servant  his  master. 

TREASURER,  in  law,  an  officer  to  whose 
care  the  treasure  of  the  crown  or  of  any  com- 
pany is  committed.— The  Lord  High  Trea- 
surer of  England  has  the  charge  of  all  the 
national  revenue. 

TREASURE-TROVE,  in  law,  money  or 
any  other  treasure  found  hidden  under  the 
earth,  which  belongs  to  the  sovereign  or 
some  other  who  claims  by  the  royal  grant 
or  by  prescription. 

TREAS'URY,  a  place  or  building  where 
wealth  or  valuable  stores  are  deposited; 
particularly  the  establishment  at  West- 
minster, conducted  by  lords  commission- 
ers, for  receiving  and  managing  the  public 
revenues,  the  head  commissioner  being  usu- 
ally considered  as  the  prime  minister. 

TREB'LE,  the  highest  or  moat  acute  of 
the  parts  in  music  which  is  adapted  to  the 
voice  of  females  or  boys.—— Creole  note,  the 
note  in  the  treble  stave,  placed  on  the  line 
with  the  cliff. 

TREE,  in  botany,  the  general  name  of 
the  largest  of  the  vegetable  Kind,  consistine; 
of  a  firm  woody  stem  or  trunk,  from  which 
spring  forth  branches,  &c.,  terminating  in 
leaves.  All  trees  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  timber  and  fruit-trees;  the  first 
including  all  those  trees  which  are  uaed  in 
machinery,  ship-building,  &c.,  or,  in  gene- 
ral, for  purposes  of  utility ;  and  the  second 
comprehending  those  trees  valued  only,  or 
chiefly,  for  their  fruit.  Some  are  remark- 
able for  their  beauty;  others  for  the  great 
age  to  which  they  arrive  before  they  are  at 
maturity ;  and  some  are  still  more  remark- 
able for  their  durability.  Perhaps  the  old- 
eat  tree  of  which  there  is  any  record  in  the 
world,  is  the  cypress  of  Soma,  or  Soman*, 
in  Lombardy.  This  celebrated  tree  is  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  have  been  planted  in 
the  year  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
on  this  account  is  treated  with  great  reve- 
rence by  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Lombardy  where  it  grows.  Yet  the  absje' 
Berlose  informs  us  that  there  is  an  ancient 
chronicle  extant  at  Milan,  which  proves 
that  it  was  a  tree  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cae- 
sar, b.c.  49. Groves  and  woods,  in  the 

first  ages,  were  resorted  to  as  temples ;  and 
particular  trees  were  supposed  to  be  the 
residence  of  certain  divinities:  thus  the 
Dryads  and  Hamadryads  were  believed  to 
be  enshrined  in  oaks.  The  gods  are  also 
said  to  have  taken  particular  species  of 
trees  under  their  protection.  Jupiter,  we 
are  told,  chose  the  oak.  Venus  the  myitis, 
Apollo  the  laurel,  Cybele  the  pine  tree, 
Hercules  the  poplar,  Minerva  the  olive,  and 
Bacchus  the  ivy  and  the  vine. 

TREE-NAIL,  a  long  wooden  pin,  used  in 
fastening  the  planks  of  a  ship  to  the  tim- 
bers. 

TRBE-TOAD,  in  zoology,  a  small  species 
of  toad  in  North  America,  which  is  found 
on  trees,  and  croaks  chiefly  in  the  evening. 

TRETOIL,  in  botany,  the  commea 
name  of  many  plants  of  the  genus  frsjs*- 
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Itvm.  Abo,  in  agriculture,  a  name  of  the 
Medieago  tupuUna,  a  plant  resembling  clo- 
ver, with  yellow  flowers,  much  cultivated 
for  bay  and  fodder. 

TREI/LIS,  in  gardening,  a  structure  or 
frame  of  cross-barred  work,  or  lattice-work, 
used  for  supporting  plants.  This  differs 
from  treilldge,  which  consists  of  light  posts 
and  rails  for  supporting  espaliers,  and 
'all  f 


forwi 

TRBM'OLITB,  in  mineralogy,  a  sub- 
species of  straight-edged  augite,  and  is 
of  three  kinds,  asbestous,  common,  and 
glassy  tremolite ;  all  of  a  fibrous  or  radi- 
ated structure,  and  of  a  pearly  colour.  It 
is  classed  by  Hatty  with  hornblende  or 


■ml 

TRENCHES,  or  line*  qf  approach,  in  for- 
tification, ditches  cut  in  oblique  tig- sag  di- 
rections, to  enable  besiegers  to  approach  a 
fortified  place  without  being  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  its  cannon.  Hence  the  terms  "  to 
open  the  trenches,"  to  break  ground  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  approaches  to  a  be- 
sieged place;  ''mount  the  trenches,"  to 
mount  guard  in  the  trenches,  Ac. 

TREPAN'NING,  in  surgery,  the  opera- 
tion of  perforating  the  skull  and  taking  out 
a  piece,  for  relieving  the  brain  from  pres- 
sure, &c.  The  instrument  used  is  called  a 
trtpan.    [Bee  Tbbfhixb.] 

TREPHINE,  in  surgery,  a  more  modern 
instrument  than  the  trepan  for  performing 
the  operation  of  trepanning.  It  is  a  circu- 
lar or  cylindrical  saw,  with  a  handle  like 
that  of  a  gimlet,  and  a  little  sharp  perfora- 
tor, called  the  centre-pin. 

TRE8TA8S,  in  law,  any  violation  of  an- 
other's right* ;  as,  the  unlawfully  entering 
on  his  premises ;  but  when  violence  accom- 
panies the  act,  it  is  called  a  trespass  vi  et 
arum. In  a  moral  sense,  the  transgres- 
sion of  any  divine  law  or  command  is  a 
tretpau. 

TRI'AD,  in  music,  the  common  chord, 
consisting  of  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth. 

TRI' AL,  in  law,  the  examination  of  causes 
before  a  proper  judge,  which,  as  regards 
matters  of  fact,  are  to  be  tried  by  a  jury ;  as 
regard  matters  of  law,  by  the  judge ;  and  as 
regards  records,  by  the  record  itself.  [See 
Law,  Juby,  &c.] 

TRIAN'DRIA,  one  of  the  Linnaean  clas- 
ses, comprehending  plants  the  flowers  of 
which  have  three  stamens,  as  the  crocus, 
gladiole,  valerian,  &e. 

TRI'ANGLE,  in  geometry,  a  figure  of 
three  sides  and  three  angles.  Triangles 
are  either  plane  or  spherical.  A  plane  tri- 
angle is  contained  under  three  right  lines  | 
and  a  spherical  one  is  a  triangle  contained 
under  three  arches  of  great  circles  of  the 
sphere.  Triangles  are  denominated,  from 
their  angles,  right,  obtuse,  and  acute.  A 
right-angled  triangle  is  that  which  has  one 
right  angle}  an  obtuse-angled  triangle  is 
such  as  has  one  obtuse  angle ;  and  an 
acute- angled  triangle  is  that  which  has  all 
its  angles  acute. 

TRIB'UNE,  in  Roman  antiquity,  the 
title  of  various  officers.  A  Tribune  of  the 
people,  was  chosen  out  of  the  plebeians  to 


protect  them  against  encroachments  and 
oppressions  of  the  patricians,  and  the  at- 
tempts of  the  senate  and  consuls  on  their 
liberty.  These  tribunes  were  not,  strictly 
speaking,  magistrates,  or  invested  with  ma- 
gisterialpowers ;  but  they  exercised  a  great 
influence  upon  public  affairs.  They  had  the 
power  of  putting  a  negative  on  the  decrees 
of  the  senate,  and  of  arresting  the  proceed- 
ings  of  magistrates  by  their  veto ;  and  in 
process  of  time  their  influence  was  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree,  that  they  endan- 
gered the  safety  of  the  state. Military 

tribune,  an  officer  in  the  Roman  army,  who 
commanded  in  chief  over  a  body  of  forces, 
particularly  the  division  of  a  legion,  con- 
sisting usually  of  about  1000  men^— /The 
title  of  tribune  was  also  given,  as  we  ob- 
served above,  to  various  other  officers ;  as 
Tribuni  marii,  tribunes  of  the  treasury. 
Tribuni  fabriearum,  those  who  had  the  di- 
rection of  the  making  of  arms.  Also,  Tri- 
buni wutrinorutn,  Tribuni  nolanorum,  Tri- 
buni voluptatuut,  mentioned  in  the  Theo- 
dosian  code,  as  intendants  of  the  public 

shows,  and  other  diversions. Tribune, 

in  the  French  houses  of  legislature,  the 
pulpit  or  elevated  place  from  which  the 
members  deliver  their  speeches,  which  they 
usually  read,  if  of  any  considerable  length. 
In  general,  only  short  replies  are  made 
extempore. 

TRICAP'STJLAR,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  such  plants  as  have  three  capsules  to 
each  flower. 

TRICLINIUM,  a  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  room  where  they  supped, 
because  three  couches  or  beds  were  placed 
about  the  table.  This  name  was  adopted  by 
the  Romans  as  synonymous  with  Cmnacu- 
Ium.  Triclinium  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
beds  on  which  the  guests  reclined. 

TRICOC'CjE,  the  38th  Linnaean  natural 
order  of  plants ;  distinguished  by  a  three- 
cornered  capsule,  as  the  euphorbia,  &c. 

TRICOC  COUS,  an  epithet  for  a  three- 
grained  capsule,  which  is  one  that  swells 
out  in  three  protuberances,  internally  di- 
vided into  three  cells,  with  one  seed  in 
each. 

TRICU8TIDATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  stamen,  &c.  ending  in  three  points. 

TRI'DENT,  an  attribute  of  Neptune, 
being  a  kind  of  three-pronged  sceptre  which 
the  fables  of  antiquity  put  into  the  hands 
of  that  deity. Trident,  among  mathema- 
ticians, a  kind  of  parabola,  by  which  Des 
Cartes  constructed  equations  of  six  dimen- 
sions. 

TRIDODECAHEDRAL,  in  crystalogra- 
phy,  presenting  three  ranges  of  faces,  one 
above  another,  each  containing  twelve  faces. 

TRITID,  in  botany,  divided  into  three 
parts  by  lineate  sinuses  with  straight  mar- 
gins. 

TRIFTOROU8,  in  botany,  bearing  three 
flowers. 

TRIFOXIATE,  in  botany,  having  three 
leaves. 

TRIFO'LIUM,  in  botany,  trefoil  or  clo- 
ver, of  which  there  are  forty-six  species. 
The  flowers  are  generally  in  round  heads ; 
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the  pod  is  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx, 
univalve,  not  opening,  and  deciduous.  .[See 
do  vsR.] 

TRIG'AMY,  the  state  of  having  three 
husbands  or  three  wives  at  the  same  time. 

TRIG'LYPH,  in  architecture,  a  member 
of  the  Doric  friexe,  repeated  at  equal  inter, 
▼als. 

TRIGONOMETRY,  the  art  of  measur- 
ing the  sides  and  angles  of  triangles.  The 
business  of  this  science  is  to  find  the  angles 
where  the  sides  are  given ;  and  the  sides  of 
their  respective  ratios  when  the  angles  are 
given.  When  this  science  is  applied  to  the 
solution  of  plane  triangles,  it  is  called  plane 
trigonometry;  when  its  application  is  to 
spherical  triangles,  it  is  called  tpkerical  tri. 
gonometry. 

TRIJU'GOUS,  in  botany,  having  three 
pairs.  A  trijugou*  leaf  is  a  pinnate  leaf 
with  three  pair  of  leaflets. 

TRIHILATiB,  the  23rd  Linnaura  natural 
order  of  plants ;  with  three  seeds  marked 
with  a  cicatrix,  as  the  maple,  &c. 

TRILLION,  the  product  of  a  million 
multiplied  by  a  million,  and  that  product 
multiplied  by  a  million. 

TRINE,  in  astrology,  the  aspect  or  situa- 
tion of  one  star  with  regard  to  another, 
wben  they  are  distant  120  degrees. 

TRIN'GA,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds,  of  the  order  Grail*.  Birds  of  this 
tribe  mostly  inhabit  marshy  places,  and  are 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  sand- 
piper, the  raff  and  reeve,  the  lapwing,  plo- 
ver, &c. 

TRIN'GLE,  in  architecture,  a  little 
square  member  or  ornament,  fixed  exactly 
over  every  triglynh,  under  the  platband  of 
the  architrave,  from  whence  the  guttse  -or 
pendant  drops  hang  down. 

TRINITY,  in  theology,  the  ineffable 
mystery  of  three  persons  in  one  God, 
—Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 

TRINITY  HOUSE,  a  society  so  called, 
incorporated  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1515,  for 
the  promotion  of  commerce  and  navigation, 
by  licensing  and  regulating  pilots,  ordering 
and  erectiug  beacons,  light-houses,  &c 
This  corporation  is  governed  by  a  master, 
four  wardens,  eight  assistants,  and  thirty- 
one  elder  brothers;  besides  numerous  in. 
ferior  members  of  the  fraternity,  named 

Jounger  brethren.  Many  valuable  privi- 
sges  are  attached  to  this  corporation,  and 
its  revenue  amounts  to  about  140,0002.  per 
annum.  The  hall  Of  the  Trinity  House  is 
an  elegant  building,  not  far  from  the  Tower 
of  London. 

TRINOMIAL,  in  mathematics,  an  epi- 
thet for  any  quantity  or  root  consisting  of 
three  dimensions. 

TRI'O,  in  music,  an  instrumental  piece 
of  three  obligato  voices,  or  two  chief  voices 
and  an  accompanying  bass,  or  of  one  chief 
voice  and  two  accompanying  parts. 

TRIOCTAHE'DRAL,  in  crystalo- 
grapby,  presenting  three  ranges  of  faces, 
one  above  another,  each  range  containing 
eight  faces. 

TRIOCTILE,  an  aspect  of  two  planets 
with  regard  to  the  earth,  when  they  are 


three  octants  or  eight  parts  of  a  circle,  that 
is,  135  degrees,  distant  from  each  other. 

TRICECLE,  in  botany,  the  name  of  the 
third  order  in  the  class  Poifgamia, 

prehending  such  plants  as  have*  h , 

phrodite,  male,  and  female  flowers  of  the 
same  species,  in  three  distinct  individuals. 

TRIOLETT,  a  stanza  of  eight  lines,  in 
which,  after  the  third  the -first,  line,  and 
after  the  sixth  the  first  two  line*,  are  re- 
peated, so  that  the  first  line  is  beard  three 
times. 

TRIO'NES,  in  astronomy,  a  name  for  the 
cluster  of  seven  stars  in  Ursa  Minor,  called 
also  Charles's  Wain. 

TRIPARTITE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  leaf  which  is  divided  into  three  parts 
down  to  the  base,  but  not  wholly  separate. 

TRIPETALOUS,  in  botany,  having 
three  petals  or  flower  leaves. 

TRIPHTHONG,  in  grammar,  a  coalition 
of  three  vowels  in  one  compound  sound,  or 
in  one  syllable,  as  in  adieu,  beau. 

TRIPIN'NATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  species  of  compound  leaf,  when  a  petiole 
has  bipennate  leaves  ranged  on  each  side  of 
it,  as  in  common  fern. 

TRIFLET,  in  music,  a  name  given  to 
three  notes  sung  or  played  in  the  time  of 
two. 

TRIFLE  TIME,  in  music,  a  time  con- 
sisting of  three  measures  in  a  bar. 

TRIPLI'CITY,  in  astrology,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  signs  according  to  the  number 
of  the  elements,  each  division  consisting  of 
three  signs. 

TRI'POD  (tripc$),  in  Grecian  antiquity, 
the  sacred  seat,  supported  by  three  feet, 
on  which  the  priestesses  among  the  an- 
cients used  to  deliver  the  oracles. 

TRIFOLI,  in  mineralogy,  a  siliceous  mi- 
neral, originally  brought  from  Tripoli,  used 
in  polishing  stones  and  metals:  It  has  a 
dull  argillaceous  appearance,  but  is  not 
compact.  It  has  a  fine  hard  grain,  but 
does  not  soften  by  water,  or  mix  with  it. 

TRIFTOTE,  in  grammar,  a  name  having 
three  cases  only. 

TRIPYR'AMID,  in  mineralogy,  a  genus 
of  spars,  the  body  of  which  is  composed  of 
single  pyramids,  each  of  three  sides,  affixed 
by  their  base  to  some  solid  body. 

TRIQUETROUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  a  fruit  or  leaf  that  has  three  plane  sides 
or  faces.  This  leaf  is  usually  subulated,  or 
iws  gradually  smaller,  from  the  base  to 

TRIREMI8,  or  TRIREME,  in  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquity,  a  galley  with  three 
tiers  or  banks  of  oars,  in  which  the  rowers 
were  placed  upon  seats  ascending  gradually 
one  above  another. 

TRI80LYMPONTCA,  in  antiquity,  one 
among  the  Greeks  who  returned  three  times 
victorious  from  the  Olympic  games,  and  on 
whom  special  honours  were  conferred  by 
the  state. 

TRITER'NATB,  in  botany,  having  three 
biternate  leaves,  or  the  divisions  of  a  triple 
petiole,  subdivided  into  threes. 

TRITHEIST,  in  theology,  one  who  be- 
lieves that  there  are  three  distinct  Gods  in 
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the  Godhead,  that  is,  three  distinct  sub- 
stances and  essences. 
TRIT'ICUM,  in  the  Linnasan  system,  a 

fenus  of  plants,  class  3  Triandria,  order  2 
Hgynia;  consisting  of  the  wheats,  which 
are  annuals,  yielding  grain;  and  the  wheat- 

TRITONE,  in  music,  a  false  concord, 
consisting  of  three  tones,  two  major  and 
one  minor  tone,  or  of  two  tones  and  two 
semitones. 

TRITONS,  in  the  Greek  mythology,  a 
kind  of  demi-gods,  half  man  and  half  fish, 

upon  whom  the  Nereids  rode. Triton,  in 

entomology,  a  genus  of  animals,  clasB  Ver- 
mes, order  Mollusca. 

TRITOXTDE,  in  cnemistry,  a  substance 
oxydised  in  the  third  degree. 

TRITURATION,  in  pharmacy,  the  act 
of  reducing  a  solid  body  into  a  fine  powder ; 
called  also  levigation  and  pulverisation. 

TRI'UMPH,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  pub- 
lic and  solemn  honour  conferred  by  the 
Romans  on  a  victorious  general,  by  allow- 
ing him  a  magnificent  procession  through 
the  city.  The  triumph  was  of  two  kinds, 
the  greater  and  the  less,  the  latter  of 
which  was  called  an  ovation.  The  splen- 
did spectacle  was  as  follows:  the  whole 
senate  went  out  to  meet  the  victor,  who, 
being  seated  in  a  gilded  chariot,  usually 
drawn  by  white  horses,  and  clad  in  his  tri- 
umphal robes,  was  followed  by  the  kings, 
princes,  and  generals  whom  he  had  van- 
quished, loaded  with  chains.  Singers  and 
musicians  preceded,  followed  by  choice  vic- 
tims, and  by  the  spoils  and  emblems  of  the 
conquered  cities  and  provinces.  Lastly 
followed  the  victorious  army,  horse  and 
foot,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  adorned  with 
the  marks  of  distinction  they  had  received, 
shouting  Io  triumphe,  and  singing  songs  of 
victory,  or  of  sportive  raillery.  Upon  the 
capitol,  the  general  rendered  public  thanks 
to  the  gods  for  the  victory,  caused  the  vic- 
tims to  be  slaughtered,  and  dedicated  the 
crown  which  he  wore  and  a  part  of  the 
spoils  to  Jupite*.  All  the  temples  were 
optj,  find  all  the  altera  loaded  with  nf 

celebrated  ui  ike  puhlic  places;  (he  general 
jrnne  a  rostly  feaatj  and  rite  shorn  •  at  the 
usideftbie  vent  Lhenir  with  fheir  ren«i  ngs. 

TRIUMPHAL  ARCH,  a  ffrind  puriico 
or  nfi'hwjiy,  erected  at  the  in  trance  of  a 
town,  or  in  wjtub  alher  piihlie  situation,  in 
commemoration  of  some  important  event, 
or  in  honour  of  soma  vicioriau-s  pvnuraL 
Among  the  remain"  of  ■ntiquity  Italy  can 
boiwt  Of  the  ratia  of  several  triumphal 
arches;  and  man;  hctuitiful  structures  of 
the  V.ipl  hJive  been  erfcetL<d  in  modem  times. 

I'lllDMPHALlc  COflOK A*  [See 
Cboww.] 

TRIUM'VIRATE,  an  absolute  govern- 
ment administered  by  three  persons,  with 
equal  authority;  as  that  of  Augustus,  Mare 
Antony,  and  Lepidus,  which  gave  the  last 
blow  to  the  Roman  republic ;  for  Augustus 
having  vanquished  Lepidus  and  Antony, 
the  triumvirate  was  soon  converted  into  a 
monarchy. 


TRIUM'VIRS  (triumviri),  in  Roman  his- 
tory, three  men  who  jointly  obtained  the 
sovereign  power  in  Rome. 

TROCAR',  in  surgery,  an  instrument 
resembling  a  pipe,  for  making  incisions, 
particularly  in  the  operation  of  tapping  for 
the  dropsy. 

TROCHANTER,  in  anatomy,  a  name 
given  to  two  apophyses,  situated  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  thigh-bone :  they  receive 
the  tendons  of  most  of  the  muscles  of  the 
thigh.  The  major  process  is  on  the  outside, 
and  the  minor  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh. 

TROCHE,  a  demulcent  medicine,  made 
in  a  cake  or  stiff  paste,  which  is  made  by 
mixing  the  medicine  with  sugar  and  the 
mucilage  of  gum.  . 

TRCrCHEE,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry?  a  foot  consisting  of  two  syllables, 
the  first  long,  and  the  secoud  short. 

TRO'CHILUS,  in  architecture,  a  name 
used  by  the  ancients  for  a  hollow  ring 
round  a  column,  which  the  moderns  call 

scoria. Trochilut,    in   ornithology,    the 

purple  humming-bird,  or  honey-sucker,  a 
beautiful  little  bird,  a  native  of  America. 
An  aquatic  bird,  with  long  legs,  has  also 
this  name. 

TRO'CHITE,  in  natural  history,  a  kind 
of  figured  fossil  stone  resembling  parts  of 
plants,  called  St.  Cuthbert's  beads.  These 
stones  are  usually  of  a  brownish  colour, 
and  break  like  spar. 

TROCH'LEA,  in  anatomy,  a  cartilage 
through  which  the  tendon  of  the  trochleary 

muscle  passes. The  trochleary  muscle  is 

the  superior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye ;  the 
trochleary  nerve,  the  nerve  which  goes  to 
that  muscle. 

TROGLODYTES,  certain  tribes  in  Ethi- 
opia  who  are  represented  by  ancient  writers 
as  living  in  subterranean  caverns,  and  re- 
specting whom  we  have  many  fabulous 
stories. 

TROMBONE,  a  musical  instrument,  of 
which  there  are  three  kinds— the  bass,  the 
tenor,  and  the  alto.  It  is  extremely  power- 
ful, and  therefore  best  suited  to  grand  cho- 
ruses and  other  full  compositions. 

TROOP,  in  cavalry,  a  certain  number  of 
soldiers  mounted,  who  form  a  m-mpmnent 
part  uf  a  aipioJron,  ll  is  the  same  with  re- 
spect ru  r^i-Mituimi,  a*  wntpaHy  in  the  in- 
fantry.  Tiip  word  irvopi  (in  the  plural) 

signifies  ml  dicta  in  general,  wha&hez  umre 
or  Icna  uniJieFotiSj.  including  luJuutry,  ca- 
valry jiiiJ  arullery. 

TROPE,  in  rhetoric,  an  a^presainj*  inod 
in  a  diflurcot  mat*  foutu  that  which  it  pro- 
perly tijtuiflet;  of  fur  the  »nJu?  of  present- 
ing nn  idea  in  a  liftd?  nnd  lurriuk"  ujanncr. 

TRO'PBlT,  anytUiiig  taken  ant)  pr***rvBd 
as  a  memorial  uf  Ticttnr,  as  arms,  standards, 
&c  taken  from  an  enemy.    It  weu  vumo- 

phie»  uu  viic  kpok  where  they  iuul  gamed 
a  victory.  At  first  they  consisted  of  the 
arms  they  had  taken;  but  afterwards  tro- 
phies were  formed  of  bronze,  marble,  or 

even  gold In  architecture,  an  ornament 

representing  the  stem  of  a  tree,  charged  or 
encompassed  with  military  weapons. 
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TROP ICS,  in  geography,  the  breadth 
of  the  earth,  23%  degrees,  or  about  1600 
miles  on  each  side  the  equator,  over  some 
part  of  which  the  sun  passes  directly  ver- 
tical  two  days  in  the  year.  It  is  the  hottest, 
wettest,  and  most  fertile  part  of  the  earth, 
bat  less  farourable  to  human  life  than  the 
temperate  zones.  Its  heats  are,  however, 
tempered  by  elevation,  and  by  winds  which 
constantly  follow  the  sun  from  east  to  west, 
and  from  their  convenience  to  ships  are 
called  Tradt-Windt.  In  the  plains  the 
heat  varies  from  120  to  80  degrees,  and  is 

seldom  below  66. In  astronomy,  a  circle 

of  the  sphere  drawn  through  a  solstitial 
point,  parallel  to  the  equator.  There  are 
two  tropics;  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  on  the 
north  of  the  equator,  and  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn  on  the  south. 

TROUBADOU'RS,  poets  who  flourished 
in  Provence  from  the  10th  to  the  13th  cen- 
tury. They  wrote  poems  on  love'  and  gal- 
lantry, on  the  illustrious  characters  and  re- 
markable events  of  the  times,  &c.,  which 
they  set  to  music  and  sung:  they  were  ac- 
cordingly general  favourites  in  different 
courts,  diffused  a  taste  for  their  language 
and  poetry  over  Europe,  and  essentially 
contributed  towards  the  restoration  of  let- 
ters and  a  love  for  the  arts.  The  royal 
court  in  Provence,  at  Aries,  was,  from  the 
times  of  Boso  I.,  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
the  theatre  of  the  finest  chivalry,  the  centre 
of  a  romantic  life.  The  assembly  of  knights 
and  Troubadours,  with  their  Moorish  story- 
tellers and  buffoons,  and  ladies  acting  as 
judges  or  parties  in  matters  of  courtesy, 
exhibit  a  glittering  picture  of  a  mirthful, 
soft,  and  luxurious  life.  The  knight  of 
Provence  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of 
his  lady-love  in  true  poetic  earnest,  and 
made  the  dance  and  the  sport  of  the  tilt- 

{ard  the  great  business  of  his  life.  Each 
aron,  a  sovereign  in  his  own  territory,  in- 
vited the  neighbouring  knights  to  his  castle 
to  take  parts  in  tournaments  and  to  con- 
tend in  song,  at  a  time  when  the  knights 
of  Germany  and  Northern  France  were 
challenging  each  other  to  deadly  combat. 
There  the  gallant  knight  broke  his  lance  on 
the  shield  of  his  manly  antagonist ;  there 
the  princess  sat  in  the  circle  of  ladies,  lis- 
tening seriously  to  the  songs  of  the  knights, 
contending  in  rhymes  respecting  the  laws 
of  love,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  contest, 

; renouncing  her  sentence  (arrit  d' amour). 
'hus  the  lite  of  the  Provencals  was  lyrical 
in  the  highest  degree ;  but  it  was  necessa- 
rily superficial,  and  would  lose  its  chief 
value  if  unaccompanied  by  music.  In  the 
11th  and  12th  centuries  it  had  attained  its 
highest  bloom:  it  had  spread  into  Spain 
andLombardy,  and  even  German  emperors 
(Frederic  Barbarossa),  and  English  kings 
(Richard  Coeur  de  Lion),  composed  songs 
in  the  Provencal  dialect.  But  the  poetry  of 
the  Troubadours,  as  in  the  course  of  time  it 
became  more  common,  became  degraded  to 
mere  ballad-singing;  and  the  few  speci- 
mens of  it  that  have  been  preserved,  con- 
sist of  short  war-songs  and  lyrics  of  pas- 
toral life  and  love. 


TROUT,  a  delicate  fish  of  the  genua 
Salmo,  abounding  in  many  of  the  rivers  of 
England.  Trout  frequent  the  clearest 
streams,  and  have  always  been  the  favourite 
sport  of  the  angler.  They  are  very  beauti- 
ful, the  back  being  mottled,  and  the  aides 
dark  brown,  with  yellow  spots,  which  have 
a  scarlet  dot  in  the  centre.  They  seldom 
exceed  four  pounds  in  weight,  and  the  ge- 
neral run  is  between  one  and  two  pounds. 

TRCVER,  in  law,  an  action  which  lies 
against  any  one  who,  having  the  goods  of 
another  unjustly  in  his  possession,  refuses 
to  deliver  them  up. 

TROY'-WEIGHT,  the  weight  by  which 
gold  and  silver,  jewels,  &c.  are  weighed.  It 
is  also  used  in  weighing  medicines,  in  ex- 
periments in  natural  philosophy,  and  in 
comparing  different  weights  with  each 
other.  The  pound  contains  12  ounces,  or 
6,760  grains. 

TRUCK  SYSTEM,  a  name  given  to  a 
mode,  at  one  time  very  prevalent  in  manu- 
facturing districts,  of  the  employer  paying 
his  workmen  in  provisions,  clothes,  and 
other  goods,  instead  of  money.  In  favour 
of  this  practice  it  was  argued,  that  the  ma- 
nufacturer, having  the  command  of  capital, 
was  enabled  to  establish  shops,  or  general 
dep6t$,  from  which  the  working  roan  could 
supply  his  family  with  necessaries  at  the 
cheapest  rate ;  but  it  was  evident  that  the 
mechanic  had  often  to  pay  exorbitant 
prices  for  the  articles  he  was  compelled  to 
purchase,  and  was  subject  to  every  species 
of  unfair  dealing  and  tyranny  by  such  a 
system;  and,  after  much  discussion,  an 
act  was  passed  for  its  suppression — 1  and  2 
Will.  iv.  c.  32. 

TRUFFLE  (tuber),  in  botany,  a  subter- 
raneous vegetable  production,  or  kind  of 

ITT-V,r^rmi.    Of   ft    flr*TlT    fpTtrnTp*   *ti *-iTe 

aijii  ra  Indian  figure;  ton:*  having  the  rind 
ran  nib,  viiiti  SLimLl  l  uhorc  Ll-i,  and  others  en- 
tirely rmanth.  They  abuuntf  QiOM  in  hcht 
an 1 1  lLtv  mils,  r«i[i£'Ciiillj  in  onk  and  cLciitiut 
forest* ;  and  are  much  esteemed  in  cookery. 

TltrMTKT,  the  loudest  at  all  par!  able 
wind  in  urn  menu,  too  Hinting  of  a  folded 

tube,  generally  of  brass. SprsMmp-trmm 

pti,  a  tube,  from  six  to  itAeen  feet  in 
lenpih,  miB.de  of  fin,  perfectly  slrttisrut,  and 
having  a  vert  large  aperture;  the  moalh- 
pie  re  hring  large  enough  to  admit  both 
lip*.  By  menus  of  I  his  instrument  the 
voice  is   named,  with  diet]  net  nest,    fur  a. 

mile  cur  man,    U  it  chiefly  uied  at  sea, 

Tht>f?ti*t  of  trampm,  a  fruit  tl  AitHlng  the 
Jew*,  observed  an  the  flrtt  day  of  the  se- 
venth month  of  the  sacred  year,  which  was 
the  liret  of  tha  civil  year,  and  answered  to 
our  September.  The  beginning  of  the  year 
was  proclaimed  by  strand  of  trumpet" 

T  ft  U  M  '  1*H  T  E  B,  in  oniu  btilagr-,  the 
PA^j'Aitr  of  Milium*;  a  bird  of  South 
Am i -riff it  which  derives  its  nunc  from  its 
hamh  cry,  not  unlike.  ■  child' a  trumpet, 

TRUN'CATE,  in  holany,  appearing  a*  if 
cut  ttiTm  the  tip,.  03,  n  remKWf*  leaf, 

TRUNNIONS,  tvo  anohs  which  project 
from  the  opposite  bidet  of  a  piece  of  ord- 
Uiiuci',   hln'ther  gnat  umrr.'ir,  i-r  htiWi'ier, 


thi  LAneuAn  or  thb  frovsncai.8  was  rr.ctrx.iARi.T  swbbt. 
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and  serve  to  support  it  on  the  cheeks  of 

the   carriage. The    trunnion-plate*  are 

two  plates  in  travelling-carriages,  mortars, 
and  howitzers,  which  cover  the  upper  parts 
of  the  side-pieces,  and  go  under  the  trun- 
nions. 

TRUSS,  in  surgery,  a  bandage  or  appa- 
ratus used  in  cases  of  ruptures,  to  keep  up 
the  reduced  parts  and  hinder  further  pro- 
trusion, and  for  other  purposes. In  na- 
vigation, a  machine  to  pull  a  lower  yard 
close  to  its  mast,  and  retain  it  firmly  in 

that  position. A  bundle  of  hay  or  straw, 

equal  to  56  lbs. 

TRUSTEE',  in  law,  one  to  whom  is  con- 
fided the  care  of  an  estate,  mouey,  or  busi- 
ness, to  keep  or  manage  for  the  benefit  of 
another,  either  by  the  direction  of  a  body 
of  creditors  or  at  the  instance  of  an  indivi- 
dual, &c,  or  by  a  legal  instrument  called  a 
deed  of  trust. 

TRUTH,   exact  accordance  with   that 

which  is,  has  been,  or  shall  be. Moral 

truth  consists  in  relating  things  according 
to  the  honest  persuasion  of  our  minds,  ana 
is  called  also  veracity.  Metaphysical  or 
transcendental  truth,  denotes  the  real  ex- 
istence of  things  conformable  to  the  ideaa 
which  we  have  annexed  to  their  names. 

TU'BA,  a  wind  instrument,  used  by  the 
ancient  Romans,  resembling  our  trumpet, 
though  of  a  somewhat  different  form. 

TUBE,  a  hollow  cylinder,  either  of  wood 
or  metal,  used  for  the  conveyance  of  fluids, 
Ac.  Also,  a  vessel  of  animal  bodies  or 
plants,  which  conveys  a  fluid  or  other  sub- 
stance.  In  botany,  the  narrow  hollow 

part  of  a  monopetalous  corolla,  by  which 
it  is  fixed  to  the  receptacle. 

TU'BERGLE8,  in  medicine,  little  tu- 
mours which  suppurate  and  discharge  pus. 
——In  botany,  uttle  knobs  or  rough  points 
on  the  leaves  of  certain  plants.  Hence  the 
epithet  tubereulate. 

TU'BEROSE  {Poliantku*  tuberota),  an 
odoriferous  plant  of  the  liliaceous  kind,  for- 
merly called  the  tuberous  hyacinth.  The 
flowers  are  disposed  in  a  simple  elongated 
spike ;  they  are  large,  sessile,  alternate,  tu- 
bular, and  of  a  very  pure  white :  the  tube 
of  the  corolla  is  a  Uttle  curved,  and  divides 
into  six  oval  obtuse  lobes.  The  essential 
oil  is  a  grateful  perfume.  Several  remark- 
able varieties  are  known. 

TUBEROUS,  in  botany,  consisting  of 
roundish  fleshy  bodies,  or  tubers;  as  the 
roots  of  artichokes  and  potatoes. 

TU'BIPORE8,in  natural  history,  a  genus 
of  zoophytes,  formed  of  upright  parallel 
tubes,  containing  coral  insects. 

TU'BULAR,  having  the  form  of  a  rube  or 
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BULA'RES,  in  natural  history,  a  ge- 
nus of  zoophytes,  formed  of  branching 
tubes,  containing  coral  animals. 

TU'BULOUS,  in  botany,  having  a  bell- 
shaped  border,  with  five  reflex  segments, 
rising  from  a  tube;  as,  a  tubulou*  floret. 

TU'E8DAY,'the  third  day  of  the  week, 
answering  to  the  die*  Marti*  of  the  Ro- 
mans, but  dedicated  by  the  Saxons  to 
Tuuco.    The  peculiar  attribute  of  the  deity 


worshipped  under  this  name  is  not  clearly 
known. 

TU'FA,  in  mineralogy,  porous  volcanic 
stones,  containing  much  earthy  matter. 
They  are  formed  either  by  the  concretion 
of  loose  volcanic  dust  or  cinders,  cemented 
by  water,  or  by  the  consolidation  of  mud 
thrown  out  of  volcanoes.— Tufaceout,  per- 
taining to  tufa. 

TUILERIES.  the  residence  of  the  French 
monarchs,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  8eine, 
in  Paris.  It  was  begun  by  Catharine  de 
Medici,  wife  of  Henry  II.  in  1564.  and  the 
latest  additions  made  to  it  were  by  Napo- 
leon, in  1806.  The  exterior  of  the  Tuilenes 
is  deficient  in  harmony,  having  been  built 
at  different  times,  and  on  very  different 
plans,  but  the  interior  is  magnificent. 

TU'LIP  {tulipa),  in  botany,  a  plant  and 
flower  belonging  to  the  genus  Liliace*,  of 
a  great  variety  of  colours,  and  much  culti- 
vated for  its  beauty.  The  tulip  has  always 
been  a  favourite  plant  with  the  Belgians 
and  Dutch ;  and,  about  a  century  after  its 
introduction,  the  mania  prevailed  to  such 
an  extent  in  those  countries  that  more  than 
two  thousand  dollars  were  often  given  for 
a  single  root.  It  is  still  extensively  culti- 
vated in  Holland. 

TULIP-TREE,  an  American  tree  of  the 
genus  Lvriodendron.  Its  luxuriant  growth, 
as  well  as  the  beauty  and  singularity  of  its 
foliage  and  flowers,  entitle  it  to  rank  among 
the  most  magnificent  plants  which  grace 
the  forests  of  America.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  showy,  (variegated  with  different 
colours,  among  which  yellow  predominates) 
and  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  tulip. 
In  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  it  con- 
stitutes, alone,  very  considerable  tracts  of 
the  forest,  and  has  been  found  140  feet 
high,  with  a  stem  20  feet  in  circumference. 
The  heart  of  the  wood  is  of  a  light  yellow 
colour,  and  the  sap  white :  the  grain  is  fine 
and  compact ;  it  is  easily  wrought,  polishes 
well,  and  is  sufficiently  strong  for  purposes 
requiring  great  solidity.  The  timber,  in 
short,  uniting  strength  with  lightness  and 
durability,  is  applicable  to  almost  all  pur- 
poses, and  is  very  extensively  used. 

TU'MOUR,  in  medicine,  the  morbid  en- 
largement of  a  particular  part,  without 
being  caused  by  inflammation. 

TU'MULU8,  a  barrow  or  mound  of  earth 
in  ancient  times  raised  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead.  Barrows  of  loose  stones  or  of 
dark  mould  and  flints  are  very  common  in 
England;  and  urns  containing  the  ashes 
of  those  who  have  here  been  buried,  with 
spears,  swords,  shields,  bracelets,  beads,  &c. 
are  among  the  principal  contents.  We  find, 
indeed,  that  these  rude  funeral  monuments 
are  met  with  in  most  countries. 

TUN,  a  measure  of  capacity  for  liquids. 
The  English  tun  contains  two  pipes,  or 
four  hogsheads,  or  352  gallons. 

TU'NIC  (tunica),  a  garment  worn  within 
doors  by  the  Romans  of  both  sexes,  under 
the  toga;  the  slaves  and  common  people 
only  appearing  in  it  abroad.  The  senators 
wore  a  tunic  with  a  broad  stripe  (clavut)  of 
purple  sewed  on  the  breast:  the  equites 
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had  narrow  stripes.  Hence  the  terms  lati- 
davit  and  anguttielavii,  applied  to  persons 
of  these  orders.— —In  anatomy,  a  mem- 
brane that  covers  or  composes  some  part 
or  organ ;  as,  the  funic*  or  coats  of  the  eye ; 
the  tunica  of  the  stomach,  or  the  mem- 
branous and  muscular  layers  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

TU'NICATED,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  bulb  composed  of  numerous  concentric 
coats,  as  an  onion. 

TUN'NEL,  a  subterraneous  passage. 
Some  are  cat  through  hills  to  continue  the 
lines  of  canals,  from  half  a  mile  to  two  or 
three  miles  lone ;  others  are  formed  on  the 
lines  of  railroad,  where  steep  hills  render 
them  necessary. That  extraordinary  un- 
dertaking, the  Thame*  Tunnel,  which  is 
generally  considered  to  be  the  first  ever 
made  under  a  river,  succeeds  a  prototype, 
constructed  in  a  somewhat  different  man- 
ner, by  queen  Semiramis,  under  the  Eu- 
phrates at  Babylon,  between  three  and  four 
thousand  years  since.  Diodorus  Siculus, 
after  describing  the  bridge  which  she  erect- 
ed over  the  river,  and  two  palaces  which  she 
built  on  the  banks  at  the  ends  of  it,  tells  us 
that  she  «unk  a  square  tank  300  furlongs  in 
length  and  breadth,  and  35  feet  deep,  lined 
with  brick  and  cemented  with  bitumen ;  and 
having  turned  the  river  into  it,  she  made  a 
passage  in  form  of  a  vault — a  tunnel — from 
one  palace  to  the  other,  the  arches  of  it  being 
built  of  firm  and  strong  brick,  and  plas- 
tered over  on  both  sides  with  bitumen,  four 
cubits  thick.  Its  walls  were  twenty  bricks 
in  thickness  rising  twelve  feet  above  the 
arches,  and  its  breadth  was  fifteen  feet. 
The  work  being  completed  in  260  days,  the 
Euphrates  was  turned  into  its  channel 
again,  and  flowed  over  it ;  so  that  Semira- 
mis could  go  from  one  palace  to  the  other 
without  passing  over  the  river. 

TUNG'STEN,  in  mineralogy,  an  ore  and 
a  metal  obtained  from  it,  the  same  name 
being  given  to  each.  The  ore  is  of  a  yel- 
lowish or  grayish  white  colour,  of  a  lamellar 
structure,  and  infusible  by  the  blowpipe. 
It  occurs  massive  or  crystalized,  usually  in 
octahedral  crystals.  The  metal  is  procured 
in  small  panes  as  fine  as  sand,  of  a  strong 
metallic  lustre,  and  of  an  iron  gray  colour. 
It  is  one  of  the  hardest  of  the  metals,  and 
very  brittle. 

TUE'BAN,  a  head-dress  worn  by  most 
Oriental  nations,  of  very  various  forms,  but 
consisting  generally  of  a  piece  of  fine  cloth 
or  linen  wound  round  a  cap.  The  cap  is 
red  or  green,  roundish  on  the  top,  and 
quilted  with  cotton.  The  Turkish  sultan's 
turban  contains  three  heron's  feathers, 
with  many  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones.  The  grand  vizier  has  two  heron's 
feathers ;  other  officers  but  one. 

TUE'BAN-SHELL,  in  cpnchology,  a 
genus  of  shells,  of  a  spheroidal  shape ;  the 
animal  inhabiting  which  is  a  species  of  sea- 
urchin. 

TUR'BARY,  inlaw,  the  right  of  digging 
turf  on  another  man's  land.  Common  af 
turbary,  is  the  liberty  which  a  tenant  en- 
joys of  digging  turf  on  the  lord's  waste. 


TURBINATED,  in  conchology, 

conically  from  a  larger  base  to  a  kind  of 

apex. In  botany,  shaped  like  an  inverted 

cone;  narrow  at  the  base,  and  broad  at  the 
apex. 

TUE'BINITE,  a  fossil  or  petrified  shell 
of  the  turbo  kind. 

TUR'BITH,  or  TUB/BETH,  a  root  used 
in  the  materia  medica  as  a  cathartic.  It  is 
brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and  is  the 
cortical  part  of  the  root  of  a  species  of  con- 
volvulus.  Turbith  mineral,  is  the  yellow 

precipitate  subsulphate  of  mercury. 

TUR'BO,  in  conchology,  a  genus  of  uni- 
valve shells,  with  a  long,  wide,  and  depressed 
mouth,  in  some  species  approaching  to  a 
round  shape,  and  in  some  having  teeth,  in 
others  not.  They  all  grow  narrow  towards 
the  base,  are  auriculated,  and  terminate  in 
a  very  long  and  sharp  point. 

TURTJOT,  in  ichthyology,  a  fish  of  the 
genus  Pleuronecte*.  It  grows  to  the  weight 
of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  esteemed  fish  at  table,  being  ex- 
quisitely flavoured  and  delicious.  Very  con- 
siderable quantities  of  turbot  are  taken  on 
our  north-western  coasts,  but  a  preference 
is  generally  given  to  those  caught  by  the 
Dutch. 

TUR'DUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds,  of  which  there  are  135  species,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  thrush,  the  throstle, 
the  field-fare,  the  black-bird,  and  the  water- 
ousel. 

TUR'KET,  in  ornithology,  a  large  domes- 
tic fowl,  the  Meleagri*  gallopavo.  Wild  tur- 
keys abound  in  the  forests  of  America,  and 
domestic  turkeys  arc  bred  in  most  countries 
of  Europe.  The  cock  is  very  proud  and  iras- 
cible, and  struts  about  with  his  tail  expanded 
when  moved  either  by  pride  or  anger.  The 
flesh,  when  young,  furnishes  a  table  luxury. 

TUR'MERIC,  or  INDIAN  SAFFRON, 
in  botany,  the  root  of  the  Curcuma  louga. 
Externally  it  is  grayish,  but  internally  of  a 
deep  bright  yellow  or  saSron  colour.  It 
has  a  slight  aromatic  smell,  and  a  bitterish 
taste.  It  is  used  for  dyeing,  and  in  some 
cases,  as  a  medicine;  but  it  is  chiefly  noted 
as  a  seasoning  for  ragouts  and  other  dishes, 
as  well  as  constituting  a  principal  ingredient 
in  curry  powder. 

TTJn/fflTEHITE,  a  inre  miner  til  aeearring 
in  niHJtJl  erjltafcj  of  a  ywtlow'nh  bjiawn 
ColuLir,  csturnjilly  brilliant  and  fr*B*lnt*nt. 
It  contains  Asinine,  J^pie,  siagneaia,  and  a 
sm/Lll  jiortLan  of  iroii, 

TURNING,  in  mechanics^  «  very  in  pe. 
niou*  iml  useful  art,  by  vhicli  a  great  *uri« 
ety  of  iirticlen  An-  inatiuljeinred.  bj  cat- 
ting ur  fnsh miiinK  them  while  tb*y  revolve 
upon an  iiAisor  ILili^Yhiah  tfCJirritlj  remains 
inuiiuvablu-  Every  solid  tubatanee  in  na- 
ture mm  be  iiibiiiilted  to  ilia  praceaa,  and 
acc<inlmjflj'  we  barn  article*  turned  in  the 
meuiia,  i a  wood,,  in  pottery,  in  etoitr.  in 
ivory,  itc-  The  umnkJif  pnwc*]  of  turning 
is  t  lint  oft  tit  potter,  who,  in  ibeflrtE  stage 
of  faroninff  bit  ware,  itick*  a  piece  ai  mod 
clay  u[kid  a  wheel-  or  flat  table,  wktfc  it  re- 
volve* hnriannlHllpj  and  in  thii  ■rate  of  ro- 
tatiou  of  tb*'  clay,  be  taihicroi  if  with  the 
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greatest  facility  into  vessels  of  every  de- 
scription. But  in  most  operations  of  the 
art  the  revolving  body  is  cut  or  shaved  by 
applying  a  chisel,  or  other  suitable  tool, 
to  its  surface,  while  in  motion ;  which  re- 
quires firmness  in  the  action,  or  axis  of  ro- 
tation, and  also  that  the  tool  itself  should 
be  steadily  supported.  The  instrument,  or 
apparatns  for  these  purposes,  is  called  a 
lathe.  The  art  of  turning  is  most  exten- 
sively applicable  in  all  the  mechanic  arts ; 
for  the  hardest  metals  and  the  most  pon- 
derous artillery,  as  well  as  the  softest  wood 
and  the  most  delicate  pivots  in  a  watch,  can 
be  fashioned  by  the  turning-lathe. 

TUR'NIP,  in  botany,  a  bulbous  plant, 
the  Brattiea  rapa,  extensively  cultivated 
for  its  esculent  root.  Turnips  are  a  whole- 
some article  of  food,  much  in  use.  The 
large  rooted  varieties  have  been  employed 
for  fodder,  during  the  winter  season,  from 
time  immemorial.  The  ruta  baga,  or  Swe- 
dish turnip,  has  a  large  root,  and  is  of  a 
yellowish  hue. 

TURNTIKES,  the  name  given  to  the 
toll  gates  on  the  public  roads,  the  ancient 
gate  being  a  mere  pole  or  pike.  The  turn- 
pike roads  are  formed  under  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, and  managed  by  commissioners, 
trustees,  and  surveyors.     [Bee  Roads.] 

TURN'SOLE,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 

Senus  Heliotropium;  so  named  because  its 
ower  is  supposed  to   turn  towards  the 
sun. 

TUR'PENTINE,  a  transparent  resinous 
substance  procured  from  different  species 
of  the  pine  and  fir.  The  best  sort  comes 
from  North  America.  The  method  of  ob- 
taining it  is  by  making  a  series  of  incisions 
in  the  bark  or  the  tree,  from  which  the  tur- 
pentine exudes,  and  falls  down  into  recep- 
tacles prepared  to  receive  it.  English  tur- 
pentine is  from  the  Scotch  fir ;  Venice  tur- 
pentine, which  is  more  thin  and  aromatic, 
is  derived  from  the  pinua  larix;  and  the 
common  American  turpentine  comes  from 
the  pinus  paluttrie.  To  obtain  the  oil  of 
turpentine,  the  juice  is  distilled  in  an  appa- 
ratus like  a  common  still. 

TUR'PENTINE  TREE,  in  botany,  a 
tree  of  the  genns  PUtacia,  which  produces 
not  only  its  proper  fruit,  but  a  kind  of 
horn  or  excrescence,  made  by  the  puncture 
of  an  insect,  which  appears  on  the  surface 
of  its  leaves. 

TURQUOISE,  or  TURK'OIS,  a  mineral 
of  a  beautiful  sky-blue  colour,  occurring  in 
thin  layers,  or  in  rounded  masses.    It  is 
destitute  of  lustre,  but  susceptible  of  a  high 
polish,  and  is  much  used  in  jewellery.    It 
contrasts  well  with  diamonds  and  pearls 
set  in  gold.    Some  naturalists  say  that  the 
turquoise  is  a  bone  impregnated  with  cupre- 
ous particles,  and  not  a  real  stone. 
TURTLE.     [See  Tobtoisb.1 
TURTLE-DOVE,  in  ornithology,  a  bird 
of  the  genus  Columba ;  a  wild  species,  whose 
note  is  plaintive  and  tender.  [See  Piesoir.] 
TURTLE-SHELL,  in  conchology,  a 
beautiful  species  of  Murex;  also,  a  tortoise- 
shell. 
TUSXJAN  ORDER,  one  of  the  orders  of 


architecture,  the  most  ancient,  the  most 
massive,  and  most  simple. 

TUS'SIS,  in  medicine,  a  cough. 

TUSSILA'GO,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  19  Syngenetia,  order  2  PoJy- 
gamia  euperflua.  The  species  include  com* 
mon  eolt's-foot,  white-colt's-foot,  &c. 

TITTENAG,  a  metallic  compound  brought 
from  China,  called  Chinese  copper  or  white 
copper.  It  consists  of  copper,  sine,  and 
iron. 

TUTTO,  or  TUTTI,  in  Italian  music,  a 
direction  for  ajl  to  play  in  full  concert. 

TUTTY,  in  mineralogy,  an  argillaceous 
ore  of  sine,  found  in  Persia,  formed  on 
cylindric  moulds  into  tubular  pieces,  like 
the  bark  of  a  tree.  Tutty  is  also  formed  by 
fusing  brass  or  copper,  mixed  with  blende, 
when  it  is  incrusted  in  the  chimneys  of  the 
furnace. 

TWAITE,  in  archeology,  wood  grubbed 
up  and  turned  into  arable  land. 

TWELPHI'NDI,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  men  of  the  highest  rank,  who  were 
assessed  at  1200  shillings;  and  if  any  injury 
were  done  to  such  persons,  satisfaction  was 
to  be  made  according  to  their  worth. 

TWI'LIGHT,  the  faint  light  diffused 
through  the  atmosphere  by  the  sun,  some 
time  before  rising,  and  after  setting;  arising 
from  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from 
the  aqueous  vapours  and  atmosphere  over- 
head, which  produce  this  effect  in  our  cli- 
mate to  the  height  of  44  miles.  The  morn- 
ing twilight  begins,  and  the  evening  twilight 
ends,  when  the  sun  is  about  eighteen  de- 
grees below  the  horizon.  At  the  poles, 
where  there  are  six  months  day  and  six 
months  night,  the  twilight  continues  about 
two  months,  so  that  a  great  part  of  the  half 
year's  night  is  illuminated. 

TYM'PAN,  a  part  of  a  printing-press, 
consisting  of  a  frame  covered  with  parch- 
ment, on  which  the  blank  sheets  are  put  in 
order  to  be  laid  on  the  form  to  be  impressed. 

Tympan,  in  architecture,  that  part  of 

the  bottom  of  the  pediments  which  is  en- 
closed between  the  cornices.  In  carpentry, 
it  is  applied  to  the  pannels  of  doors  in  the 
same  sense. 

TYMPANITES,  orTYM'PANY,  in  me- 
dicine, a  flatulent  distension  of  the  belly. 

TYM'PANUM,  in  anatomy,  the  drum  or 

barrel  of  the  ear. In  architecture,  the 

flat  surface  or  space  within  a  pediment. 

In  mechanics,  a  wheel  placed  round  an 

axis. Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a 

tympanum,  was  a  musical  instrument,  not 
unlike  the  tambourine,  beaten  with  the 
hand. 

TYPE,  in  theology,  a  sign  or  symbol ;  a 
figure  of  something  to  come ;  as,  the  paschal 
lamb  was  a  type  of  Christ.  To  the  word 
in  this  sense  is  opposed  antitype;  Christ, 

therefore,   is   the    antitype. In  natural 

history,  by  type  is  meant  a  general  form, 
such  as  is  common  to  the  species  of  a  genus, 
or  the  individual  of  a  species. 

TYPE-FOUNDING,  the  art  and  prac- 
tice of  manufacturing  metal  letters  used 
by  printers.  The  type,  or  pattern  of  the 
letter,  is  first  cut  on  a  steel  punch,  and 
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then  sunk  in  a  matrix  of  brass  or  copper, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  thick  in 
pmpmrtirm  to  the  size  of  the  letter  it  is  to 
coutiun.  The  fused  type-metal  is  then 
j  o   the   mould,  and  afterwards 

I"  >m  the  matrix  merely  by  remov- 

al k  Hit  pressure  from  the  spring.  A  type- 
foundry  U  provided  with  several  furnaces, 
eacLi  Bumiihunted  with  an  iron  pot  contain- 
ing 'in  i  ]  i  e-metal,  which  consists  of  three 
Si! ..i  -  of  Uad  and  one  of  antimony.  The 
ciLL-riiy  uf  the  founder  is  really  surpris- 
ing;  for  '■■■ery  movement  is  executed  with 
SDi'ti  lutniiisning  rapidity  and  precision, 
that  a  tkilliU  workman  will  cast  500  letters 
in  mi  fen  m  r.  The  types  are  then  taken  by  a 
boy,  whose  business  it  is  to  break  off  the 
superfluous  metal ;  and  this  he  does  so  ra- 
pidly as  to  clear  three  or  four  thousand  per 
hour.  From  his  handa  the  types  go  to  the 
rubber,  who  sits  with  a  grit-stone  Blab  on  a 
table  before  him,  and  having  on  the  fore 
and  middle  finger  of  his  right  hand  a  piece 
of  tarred  leather,  passes  each  broad  side  of 
the  type  smartly  over  the  stone,  so  dex- 
trously,  as  to  be  able  to  rub  2000  types  in 
an  hour.  The  types  are  now  conveyed  to  a 
boy,  who  sets  them  up  in  lines  in  a  long 
shallow  frame,  with  their  faces  uppermost. 
This  frame,  containing  a  full  line,  is  put 
into  the  dresser's  hands,  who  polishes  them 
on  each  side,  cuts  a  groove  or  channel  in 


the  bottom  of  each,  and  renders  them  per- 
fectly symmetrical.  Each  letter  is  finally 
tied  up  in  lines,  and  a  proportionate  num- 
ber of  each  sort  being  put  together,  a 
fount  of  type  is  ready  for  the  printiug-office. 

TYPHUS,  in  medicine,  a  species  of  con- 
tinued fever,  characterized  by  great  debility, 
a  tendency  in  the  fluids  to  putrefaction,  and 
the  ordinary  symptoms  of  fever.  It  chiefly 
attacks  those  who  have  been  weakened  by 
any  previous  debilitating  cause,  or  who  are 
confined  in  unwholesome  and  damp  situa- 
tions. 

TYPOG'RAPHY.     [See  Pbintikg.] 

TTP'OLITE,  in  natural  history,  a  stone 
or  fossil  which  has  on  it  impressions  or 
figures  of  plants  and  animals. 

TY'RANT,  one  who  exercises  arbitrary  or 
excessive  power.  A  monarch  or  other  ruler 
who  by  injustice  or  cruel  pnuishment,  or 
the  demand  of  unreasonable  services,  im- 
poses burdens  and  hardships  on  those 
under  his  control,  which  law  does  not 
authorize,  and  which  are  repugnant  to  the 

dictates  of  humanity. The  word  tyrant, 

in  its  original  signification,  merely  meant 
an  absolute  ruler;  but  the  abuse  of  the 
office  led  to  a  different  application  of  the 
word. 

TYRO' SIS,  in  medicine,  a  disorder  in 
the  stomach  occasioned  by  the  milk  found 
curdled  in  it. 


U. 


U,  the  twenty-first  letter  and  the  fifth 
vowel  of  the  alphabet,  is  generally  pro- 
nounced nearly  like  eu  shortened  or  blend- 
ed; as  in  annuity,  enumerate,  mute,  duke, 
rule,  infuse.  In  some  words,  as  in  bull, 
pull,  full,  the  sound  of  «  is  that  of  the  Ita- 
lian u,  the  French  ou,  but  shortened.  Its 
other  sound  is  heard  in  tun,  run,  rub,  snub, 
&c. 

UBIQUITA'RIANS,  in  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, a  sect  of  Lutherans  who  sprung  up  in 
Germany  about  the  year  1590,  and  main- 
tained that  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
(ubique)  omnipresent,  or  in  every  place  at 
the  same  time. 

U'KASE,  Jn  Russia,  a  proclamation  or 
imperial  order  published. 

UL'CER,  in  medicine,  a  purulent  solu- 
tion of  continuity  in  any  of  the  soft  parts 
of  the  body,  attended  with  a  secretion  of 
pus,  or  some  kind  of  discharge.  Ulcers 
arise  from  a  variety  of  causes,  and  are  va- 
riously denominated,  as  fistulous,  gangre- 
nous, cancerous,  seropkulous,  carious,  Sic. 

ULE-TREE,  in  botany,  the  Costilla,  a 
genus  of  trees,  whose  milky  juice  yields 
that  kind  of  elastic  gum  called  by  the 
Mexicans  ule. 

U'LEX,  in  the  Linnsean  system,  a  genus 
of  plants,  class  17  Diadelpkia,  order  4  De- 


candria.  Also,  the  name  of  a  shrub  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  the  ashes  of  which  were 
used  as  a  lye  m  separating  gold  from  all 
the  substances  with  which  it  was  mixed. 

UL'MIN,  in  chemistry,  a  very  peculiar 
substance,  which  exudes  from  a  species  of 
elm,  the  ulmus  nigra.  In  its  external  ap- 
pearance it  resembles  gum.  It  is  solid, 
hard,  of  a  black  colour,  and  possesses  con- 
siderable lustre. 

UL'NA,  in  anatomy,  the  larger  bone  of  the 
fore-arm,  reaching  from  the  elbow  to  the 


wrist:  it  is  large  at  its  upper  extremity, 
and  grows  gradually  smaller  towards  the 
wrist.   Its  chief  use  seems  to  be  to  support 


and  regulate  the  motions  of  the  radius. 

UI/NAR,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  for  the 
artery  and  vein  belonging  to  the  ulna. 

ULTIMATUM  (from  ultimas,  last),  in 
modern  diplomacy,  the  final  conditions  of- 
fered for  the  settlement  of  a  dispute,  or  the 
basis  of  a  treaty,  between  two  govern- 
ments. The  word  is  also  used  for  any  final 
proposition  or  condition. 

ULTRA,  a  prefix  to  certain  words  m 
modern  politics,  to  denote  those  members 
of  a  party  who  carry  their  notions  to  ex- 
cess. In  1793,  those  persons  in  France 
were  called  ultra-revolutionists,  who  de- 
manded much  more  than  the  constitution 
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they  adopted  allowed.  When  the  Bourbons 
returned  to  France  in  1815,  the  words  ultra- 
royalists  an&ultra-liberals  were  much  used, 
and  have  become  common  wherever  politi- 
cal parties  exist. 

ULTRAMARTNE,  in  painting,  a  valu- 
able pigment  affording  a  beautiful  sky-blue 
colour.— -Its  name  ultramarine  is  derived 
from  being  brought  from  beyond  sea,  that 
is  to  say,  from  Hindostan  and  Persia,  and  it 
was  originally  obtained  only  from  the  rare 

mineral  lapis  latuli. Ultramarine  ashes, 

a  pigment  which  is  the  residuum  of  lapis 
lazuli,  after  the  ultramarine  has  been  ex- 
tracted. 

ULTRAMONTANE,  an  epithet  applied 
to  countries  which  lie  beyond  the  moun- 
tain :  thus  France,  with  regard  to  Italy,  is 
an  ultramontane  country. 

UL'VA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  mosses, 
consisting  of  a  merely  foliaceous  substance 
formed  into  long  cylindrical  tubes. 

UM'BEL,  in  botany,  a  sort  of  inflores- 
cence, which  consists  of  a  number  of  flower- 
stalks  or  rays  spreading  from  a  common 
centre.  It  is  simple  or  compound ;  in  the 
latter,  each  peduncle  bears  another  little 
umbel  or  umbellicle.  Hence  umbellate  and 
umbelliferous,  bearing  umbels. 

UMBELLATE,  the  45th of  theLinnaean 
natural  orders,  comprehending  umbellife- 
rous plants,  or  those  which  have  flowers  in 
the  form  of  an  umbel  *s  fennel*  dill,  Ac. 

UM'BER,  in  painting,  a  pigment  afford- 
ing a  fine  dark-brown  colour.  It  is  a  dusky- 
coloured  earth,  or  ore,  and  was  formerly 
brought  from  Umbria,  in  Italy.  It  is  used 
in  two  states;  the  first,  its  natural  one, 
with  the  simple  precaution  of  levtgation,  or 
washing;  the  second,  that  in  which  it  is 
found  after  being  burnt.  The  hues  of  burnt 
and  unburnt  umber  greatly  differ  from  each 

other. In  ornithology,  a   fowl  of  the 

grallic  order,  inhabiting  Africa. In  ich- 
thyology, a  fish  of  the  truttaceous  kind, 
called  also  the  grayling;  a  fresh- water  fish 
of  good  flavour. 

UMBILICAL,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  whatever  pertains  to  the  navel;  as  um- 
bilical  vessels,  umbilical  region. In  bo- 
tany, umbilical  vessels  are  the  small  vessels 
which  pass  from  the  heart  of  the  seed  into 
the  aide  seed-lobes,  and  are  supposed  to 
imbibe  the  saccharine,  farinaceous,  or  oily 
matter  which  is  to  support  the  new  ve- 
getable in  its  germination  and  early  growth. 

UMBIL'ICATE,  in  botany,  formed  in 
the  middle  like  a  navel;  as  a  flower,  fruit, 
or  leaf. 

UM'BO,  the  boss  or  protuberant  part  of 
a  shield. 

UMBOXDILITE,  a  recently  discovered 
Yesuvian  mineral,  whose  primitive  form  is 
a  right  rectangular  prism,  with  a  square 
base,  and  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  in- 
clining to  brown. 

UMBREL'LA,  a  canopy  or  skreen  carried 
over  head  in  hot  climates  as  shelter  from 
the  sun,  and  in  all  climates  as  shelter  from 
the  rain.  It  is  formed  of  silk,  cotton,  or 
other  material,  extended  on  strips  of  elastic 
whalebone,  fastened  to  a  stick.    Umbrellas 


are  of  Asiatic  origin.  They  were  first  in- 
troduced in  London  about  1775,  and  are 
now  become  articles  of  general  use  and  ex- 
tensive manufacture. 

UN,  in  philology,  a  particle  of  negation, 
giving  to  words  to  which  it  is  prefixed  a  ne- 
gative signification.  Un  and  in  were  for- 
merly used  indifferently  for  this  purpose; 
but  the  tendency  of  modern  usage  is  to 
prefer  the  use  of  in,  in  some  words,  where 
un  was  before  used.  It  is  prefixed  gene- 
rally to  adjectives  and  participles,  but 
sometimes  also  to  verbs,  as  in  unbend,  un- 
bind, &c. 

U'NA  VOTE  [Latin],  with  one  voice; 
unanimously. 

UNBELIE'F,  in  the  sense  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  signifies  a  disbelief  of  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  distrust  of  God's 
promises,  &c. 

UN'CIAL,  pertaining  to  letters  of  a  large 
size,  used  in  ancient  manuscripts. 

UN'CIFORM,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet 
for  a  bone  (os  unciform*),  being  the  last 
bone  of  the  second  row  of  the  carpus  or 
wrist ;  so  named  from  its  hook -like  process, 
which  projects  from  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

UN'CINATE,  in  botany,  hooked  at  the 
end. 

UNCTION,  the  anointing  with  conse- 
crated oil,  a  practice  among  the  Jews  in 
consecrating  kings  and  priests ;  also  still 
in  use  at  coronations:  and  is  one  of  the 
seven  sacraments  of  the  Catholic  church. 
It  is  performed,  in  cases  of  mortal  disease, 
by  anointing  the  head,  hands,  and  feet  with 
oil  consecrated  by  the  bishop,  and  accom- 
panied with  prayers.  The  anointing  of  per- 
sons who  are  on  their  death-bed  is  called 
extreme  unction. 

UNDERSTANDING,  the  intellectual 
faculty,  or  that  faculty  of  the  human  mind 
by  which  it  apprehends  the  real  state  of 
things  presented  to  it,  or  by  which  it  re- 
ceives or  comprehends  the  ideas  which 
others  express  and  intend  to  communicate. 

UNDERWRITER,  one  who  undersigns 
a  policy  of  insurance  on  a  ship  or  its  cargo, 
at  a  certain  rate  per  cent. 

UNDULATION,  a  waving  motion  or 
vibration ;  as,  the  undulations  of  water  or 
air,  or  the  undulations  of  sound.  The  un- 
dulations of  a  fluid  are  propagated  in  con- 
centric circles. In  surgery,  undulation 

denotes  a  certain  motion  of  the  matter  of  an 
abscess  when  pressed,  which  indicates  its 
maturity  or  fitness  for  opening. 

UN'GUENT,  in  medicine,  a  soft  compo- 
sition used  as  a  topical  remedy,  as  for  sores, 
burns,  &c.  An  unguent  is  softer  than  a 
cerate,  but  of  a  firmer  consistence  than  a 
liniment. 

UNGUIC'ULATE,  in  botany,  like  a 
claw ;  having  a  narrowed  base,  as  the  petal 
in  a  polypetalous  corolla. 

UN'GULA,  in  geometry,  a  section  or 
part  of  a  cy Under,  cut  off  by  a  plane  oblique 
to  the  base. 

UNICAP'SULAR,  in  botany,  having  one 
capsule  to  each  flower,  as  a  pericarp. 

U'NICORN,  an  animal  with  one  horn. 
According  to  an  examination  of  the  ac- 
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count*  given,  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
of  the  unicorn,  the  opinion  of  its  fabulous 
character,  which  has  prevailed  since  the 
time  of  Buffon,  docs  not  seem  to  rest  on 
sufficient  grounds.  Iu  the  country  of  the 
ancient  Meroe,  says  Von  Zacb,  a  beast  of 
this  description  is  found,  of  the  size*  of  a 
cow,  and  the  form  of  an  antelope;  and  the 
male  has  upon  its  forehead  a  long  and 
straight  horn. 

UNIFLOROU8,  in  botany,  bearing  one 
flower  only. 

UNIFORMITY,  Act  of,  the  act  of  par- 
liaraent  by  which  the  form  of  public  pray- 
ers, administration  of  sacraments  and  other 
rites,  is  prescribed  to  be  observed  in  all  the 
churches.    (1  Eliz.,  and  13  and  14  Car.  II.) 

UNILA'BIATE,  in  botany,  having  one 
lip  only,  as  a  corolla. 

UNILATERAL,  in  botany,  an  epithet 
for  flowers  growing  only  on  one  side  of  the 
common  peduncle,  as  a  unilateral  raceme. 

UNILATERAL,  consisting  only  of  one 
letter. 

U'NION,  or  Jet  of  Union,  in  politics,  the 
act  by  which  Scotland  was  united  to  Eng- 
land, or  by  which  the  two  kingdoms  were 
incorporated  into  one,  in  1707.  Also,  the 
legislative  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
laud,  in  1801.— The  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica are  also  sometimes  called  the  Union. 
——Among  painters,  union  denotes  a  sym- 
metry and  agreement  between  the  several 
Esrts  of  a  painting.—— In  architecture, 
armony  between  the  colours  in  the  mate- 
rials of  a  building. In  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, the  combining  or  consolidating  of 
two  or  more  churches  into  one. In  sur- 
gery, union  by  the  firtt  intention,  signifies 
the  process  by  which  the  opposite  surfaces 
of  recent  wounds  grow  together  and  unite 
without  suppuration,  when  they  are  kept  in 
contact  with  each  other. 

U'NISON,  in  music,  a  coincidence  or 
agreement  of  sounds,  proceeding  from  an 
equality  in  the  number  of  vibrations  made 
in  a  given  time  by  a  sonorous  body.  Unison 
consists  in  sameness  of  degree,  or  similarity 
in  respect  to  gravity  or  acuteness,  and  is 
applicable  to  any  sound,  whether  of  in- 
struments or  of  the  human  organs,  &c. 

U'NIT,  in  mathematics,  any  known  de- 
terminate quantity,  by  the  constant  repeti- 
tion of  which  any  other  quantity  of  the 
same  kind  is  measured. 

UNITARIANS,  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
a  sect  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  ascribe  divinity  to  God  the  Father 
only.  Unitarianim  in  England  dates  al- 
most as  far  back  as  the  Reformation ;  and 
unrter  the  r.ames  of  Arianism  and  Soci- 
nin  ti  mm,  i  i  p  followers  have  at  times  endured 
much  ^rtiei'iition.  Unitarians  profess  to 
der.^c  thnr  views  from  Scripture,  and  to 
vfknkr  it  the  ultimate  arbiter  in  all  religious 
qu  it  t  mn  i  l  m  id  they  assert  that,  interpreted 
according  to  the  settled  laws  of  language, 
the  ii". it.  mii!  testimony  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings I*,  iIm.l  the  Holy  Spirit  has  no  per- 
son nl  rxistence  distinct  from  the  Father, 
ami  thnt  the  Son  is  also  a  derived  and  de- 
pen  deal  beiri|j. 


UNITED    BRETHREN.     [See   Moba- 

V1AJM.] 

U '  N I T  T,  in  theology,  is  of  two  kinds, 
unity  of  faith,  and  unity  of  spirit.  Unity 
of  faith,  is  an  equal  belief  of  the  same 
truths  of  God,  and  possession  of  the  grace 
of  faith  in  like  form  and  degree.  Unity  of 
spirit  is  the  oneness  which  subsists  be- 
tween Christ  and  his  saints,  by  which  the 
same  spirit  dwells  in  both,  .and  both  have 
the  same  disposition  and  aims. 

UNIVALVE  SHELLS,  in  conchology, 
those  of  a  single  piece,  as  snails,  &c*  all  ot 
which  possess  locomotion. 

UNIVER'SALISTS,  in  theology,  those 
who  hold  the  doctrine  that  all  men  will  be 
saved  or  made  happy  in  a  future  life. 

U'NIVERSE,    the    collective    name   of 
heaven  and  earth ;  or  totality  of  apace,  and 
all  its  material  contents  and  phenomena, 
of  whose  boundless  extent  and  smallest 
parts,  finite  beings  can  have  no  just  idea ; 
out  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  it  is  filled 
with  an  ethereal  fluid,  in  which  masses  of  > 
matter  are    equally  disposed   throughout 
space,  which  masses,  like  our  sun,  act  as 
centres  of  motion,  excite  luminosity,  and  • 
transfer  motion  and  momenta  to  subordi-  I 
nate  spheres,  like  our  earth,  each  centre 
being  millions  of  millions  of  milea  distant  j 
from  the  others.    It  appears,  too,  that  these 
centres  form  among  themselves    distinct  ' 
clusters  of  countless  thousands  of  centres, 
whose  distance  from  our  system  is  so  vast, 
that  although  the  clusters  are  trillions  or 
quadrillions  of  miles  in  diameter,  they  do 
not  appear,  through  the  best  telescopes,  I 
more  than  an  inch  in  diameter.     [See  Aa-  ! 

TBONOMT,    PlAKBTS,   &C.]      We   Of    COUTSe   I 

know  little  of  the  universe  by  actual  inspec- 
tion :  its  infinity  escapes  the  grasp  of  oar  ; 
limited  vision ;  but  reasoning  leads  us  to  j 
conclusions  far  beyond  the  reach  of  obser- 
vation. We  first  become  acquainted  with, 
our  own  globe,  and  with  the  other  planets 
revolving  with  it  round  the  sun ;  and  from  I 
this  little  speck  in  the  universe  we  draw  oar  ; 
inferences  as  to  the  rest.  In  our  own  sys- 
tem, we  see  the  sun  forming  a  fixed  centre. 
about  which  the  earth  and  the  other  pla- 
nets, with  their  moons,  regularly  revolve. 
Further  observation  teaches  us  that  the 
other  planets  of  the  solar  system  resemble 
the  earth  in  many  respects;  anl  it  also 
appears  probable  that  the  fixed  atars  are 
bodies  like  our  sun,  since  they  shine  by 
their  own  light,  and  never  change  their  re- 
lative positions.  Wherever  we  turn  oar 
eyes,  we  see  order,  connexion,  and  stabi- 
lity; and  we  suppose  these  lawa  to  em- 
brace the  whole  universe,  which  thus  forms 
a  harmoniously  framed  whole. 

UNIVER'SITY,  a  name  applied  to  a  na- 
tional establishment  for  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, wherein  professors  in  the  several 
branches  of  science  and  polite  literature 
are  maintained,  and  where  degrees,  or  ho- 
nours attached  to  the  attainments  of  scho- 
lars, are  conferred.  Such  an  establishment 
is  called  a  univerrity  or  univtrtal  •ehool,  on 
intended  to  embrace  the  whole  compass  of 
study.    The  universities  of  Great  Britain 
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are  seated  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  St.  An* 
drew**,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Edin- 
burgh. They  are  governed  by  chancellors, 
vice-chancellors,  proctors,  ana  beadles ;  and 
every  college  has  its  master  and  tutors ; 
there  are  also  public  lectures  of  professors 
in  every  established  branch  of  knowledge. 
The  students  and  all  the  members  wear  an 
ancient  costume,  consisting  of  trencher- 
caps  and  gowns,  varied  according  to  their 
degrees,  which  are  bachelors  of  arts,  divi- 
nity, law,  music,  medicine ;  masters  of  arts, 
and  doctors  of  divinity,  law,  and  physic. 
The  London  University  and  King's  College, 
are  two  collegiate  establishments  in  the 
metrrpolis,  of  recent  foundation,  which 
may  probably  be  the  precursors  of  others. 
Universities  in  their  present  form,  and  with 
their  present  privileges,  are  institutions 
comparatively  modern.  They  sprang  from 
the  convents  of  regular  clergy,  or  from  the 
chapters  of  cathedrals  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  where  young  men  were  educated  for 
holy  orders,  in  that  d>xk  period  when  the 
clergy  possessed  all  the  little  erudition 
which  was  left  in  Europe.  Probably  in 
every  town  in  Europe  where  there  is  now  a 
university,  which  has  any  claim  to  be  called 
ancient,  these  convents  were  seminaries  of 
learning  from  their  first  institution ;  for  it 
was  not  till  the  more  eminent  of  the  laity 
began  to  see  the  importance  of  literature 
and  science,  that  universities  distinct  from 
convents  were  founded,  with  the  privilege 
of  admitting  to  degrees,  which  conferred 
some  rank  in  civil  society.  These  univer- 
sities have  long  been  considered  as  lay 
corporations ;  but  as  a  proof  that  they  had 
this  kind  of  ecclesiastical  origin,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  pope  arro- 
gated to  himself  the  rigbt  of  vesting  them 
with  all  their  privileges ;  and  that,  prior  to 
the  Reformation,  every  university  in  Europe 
conferred  its  degrees  in  all  the  faculties  by 
authority  derived  from  a  papal  bull.  The 
most  ancient  universities  in  Europe  are 
those  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Paris,  Sala- 
manca, and  Bologna;  and  in  the  two  Eng- 
lish universities,  the  first-founded  colleges 
are  those  of  University,  Baliol,  and  Merton, 
in  the  former,  and  St.  Peter's  in  the  latter. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  however,  were  uni- 
versities, or,  as  they  were  then  called, 
studies,  some  hundreds  of  years  before 
colleges  or  schools  were  built  in  them ;  for 
the  former  flourished  as  a  seminary  of  learn- 


ing  in  the  reign  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  the 
other,  if  we  may  credit  its  partial  historians, 
at  a  period  still  earlier.   The  universities  of 


Scotland  are  four,  St.  Andrew's,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,  and  Edinburgh.  In  Ireland 
there  is  but  one  university,  viz.  that  of 
Dublin,  founded  by  queen  Elisabeth,  and 
very  richly  endowed.-— We  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  explain  the  various  component 
parts  of  an  university;  in  doing  which  we 
will  first  speak  of  Cambridge ;  and  conclude 
with  an  account  of  the  course  of  instruction 
pursued  at  Oxford.  Every  college  is  in  it- 
self n  corporate  body,  and  governed  by  its 
own  statutes,  which  must,  however,  concur 
with  the  general  laws  of  the  university, 


formed  by  Elisabeth  on  previous  privileges, 
and  confirmed  by  parliament,  consequently 
they  are  the  basis  of  all  modern  regu- 
lations. Each  of  the  colleges  sends  depu- 
ties both  for  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  government,  and  the  place 
of  their  meeting  is  termed  the  senate-house. 
Masters  of  arts,  doctors  in  divinity,  civil 
law,  and  physic,  who  have  their  names  in- 
scribed on  the  college  boards,  and  are  resi- 
dent at  Cambridge,  possess  votes  in  the 
above  assembly.  The  senate  consists  of 
two  classes,  which  are  called  regents  or 
non-regents,  with  a  view  to  some  particular 
offices  assigned  by  the  statutes  of  the  uni- 
versity to  the  junior  division.  Masters  of 
arts  of  less  than  five  years'  standing,  and 
doctors  under  two,  form  the  regent,  or 
upper-house;  and  it  has  besides  the  term 
ot  white-hood  house,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  members  having  their  hoods  lined 
with  silk  of  the  above  colour :  the  remain- 
der constitute  the  non-regent,  or  black- 
hood  house :  doctors  of  more  than  two 
years'  standing,  and  the  public  orator  of  the 
university,  are  entitled  to  vote  in  either  of 
those  houses  at  pleasure ;  exclusive  of 
which  there  is  a  caput,  or  council,  com- 
posed of  the  vice-chancellor,  a  doctor  of 
each  faculty,  and  two  masters  of  arts,  who 
are  representatives  of  the  houses  already 
mentioned.  The  vice-chancellor  being  a 
member  of  the  caput  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
his  election  to  the  former  only  takes  place 
annually,  on  the  4th  of  November,  when 
the  senate  choose  him  from  the  masters  of 
the  sixteen  colleges;  but  that  of  the  caput 
occurs  after  the  same  interval,  on  the  12th 
of  October,  in  the  following  manner:  the 
vice-chancellor  and  the  two  proctors  seve- 
rally nominate  five  persons,  and  from  the 
fifteen  thus  proposed,  the  heads  of  colleges 
and  doctors  select  five,  generally  preferring 
the  vice-chancellor's  list.  This  officer  calls 
the  meetings  of  the  senate  by  a  printed 
notice,  which  specifies  the  cause,  and  must 
be  suspended  in  the  halls  of  the  several 
colleges  three  days  previously  to  the  time 
appointed.  A  congregation  of  the  members 
thus  summoned  may  proceed  to  business, 
and  a  congregation  consists  of  any  number 
above  twenty-six,  including  the  proper  offi- 
cers of  the  senate,  who  are  compelled  to 
attend  *r\  rt»th  r>PT*''>nrHr.  nr  hr  thm  Irr-al 
deputies.  Exclusive  of  these  rwual  meet- 
ing*, there  ore  statutable  OQOffej  tfefes, 
for  eumo-TMJir  uVprtc.^,  uloc-i  tnf  utMctrSj  &c. 
&C.  nrhich  sore  lifh]  wifhuut  j^jtice.  A  de- 
gree bMmc  lit  enaiem'd  without  pairing  a 
grace  for  the  purpose  i  sor  fire  they  ever 
coufrrtttd,  untcis  tjic  persons  receiving 
them  prcttcmrty  B-ipn  a  dE-rLuratLoD,  that 
the*  un-  Ifjss!  jJr/p  MSBMn  of  the  church 
Of  England  as  by  Law  dUuHsheiL  All  the 
officers  of  thf  university,  forming  the  exe- 
cutive part  tif  it,  are  cIiWm  by  the  sutmte, 
the  |M  of  whom  I*  tin-  ohcoeallar, 

who  pmidea  fa  all  caaes,  md  to  »  hum  is 
covuinco.  -Lt  *ulu  ji^vwjjt  ui"  Mote/mug,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  mayhem  and  felony ;  he  is 
besides  expected  to  protect  and  preserve 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  institu- 
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tion,  and  to  see  that  strict  and  impartial 
justice  is  administered  in  every  case  to  the 
members;  and  that  all  this  may  be  insured, 
the  office  is  entrusted  to  noblemen  of  the 
highest  rank.  Other  parts  of  his  official 
duty  are,  the  convoking  of  assemblies,  the 
sealing  of  diplomas,  letters  of  degrees,  pro- 
visions, Ac.  riven  by  the  university.  The 
high  steward  is  the  next  officer  in  conse- 
quence to  the  chancellor,  and  to  him  is 
granted  the  power  to  superintend  the  trial 
of  students  accused  of  felony,  within  the 
limits  of  the  jurisdiction,  which  is  one  mile 
in  every  direction  from  the  suburbs  of  the 
university;  he  is  also  empowered  to  hold  a 
ieet,  according  to  the  established  charter 
and  custom,  and  is  permitted  to  have  a  de- 
puty. The  vice-chancellor's  office  is  ex- 
plained by  his  title ;  but  he  acts  as  a  magis- 
trate for  the  university  and  county,  and 
must  be  the  head  of  some  college.  The  re- 
gents elect  two  proctors,  who  are  officers  of 
the  peace,  and  superintend  the  behaviour 
and  discipline  of  all  the  pupils,  and  may 
search  for  and  commit  to  prison  those 
abandoned  females  who  contribute  to  cor- 
rupt the  morals  of  the  students  at  the  uni- 
versity. Exclusive  of  these  purposes,  the 
proctors  are  appointed  to  attend  the  con- 
gregations of  the  senate,  when  they  stand  in 
scrutiny  with  the  chancellor  o.  vice-chan- 
cellor to  take  the  open  suffrages,  verbally 
and  written,  which  they  read,  and  finally 
pronounce  the  assent  or  dissent.  Although 
there  are  some  particular  par**  of  the  du- 
ties of  these  officers  which  *nay  be  con- 
sidered very  unpleasant,  yet  they  must  be 
masters  of  arts,  and  are  regents  by  virtue 
of  their  office,  and  are  enabled  to  determine 
the  seniority  of  all  masters  of  arts  at  the 
time  of  their  taking  that  degree.  Other 
officers  are  termed  moderators,  taxors,  scru- 
tators, a  public  orator,  a  commissary,  a  re- 
gistrar, esquire  bedells,  and  librarians.  The 
moderators  act  as  the  substitutes  of  the 
proctors  in  the  philosophical  schools,  and 
alternately  superintend  disputations  and 
exercises  there,  and  the  examinations  for 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  The  taxors, 
like  the  moderators,  are  masters  of  arts  and 
regents  by  virtue  of  their  office,  which  is  to 
regulate  the  markets,  the  assise  of  bread, 
the  exactness  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
to  summon  all  offenders  into  the  commis- 
sary's court.  The  scrutators  are  non  -re- 
gents, and  their  functions  are  to  attend  at 
every  congregation,  to  read  the  graces  in 
the  lower  house,  where  they  collect  the 


votes,  and  publicly  pronounce  the  assent 
or  dissent  of  tliat  house.  The  public  orator 
holds  an  office  which  is  considered  as 


of  the  most  honourable  in  the  university; 
he  is,  in  fact,  the  medium  of  the  senate 
upon  all  solemn  occasions,  reading  and  re- 
cording all  communications  to  and  from 
the  senate,  and  presenting  all  honorary  de- 
grees, accompanied  by  a  suitable  speech. 
The  commissary  holds  his  office  under  the 
chancellor,  and  officiates  aa  assessor,  or 
assistant,  in  the  vice-chancellor's  court; 
besides  which,  he  holds  a  court  of  record, 
where  all  causes  are  subject  to  the  statute 


and  civil  law  and  custom  of  the  university, 
and  the  persons  for  whom  it  ia  held  are  all 
privileged,  and  scholars  under  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts.    The  registrar  attends 
himself,  or  by  deputy,  all  congregations,  to 
give  directions,  if  necessary,  for  the  correct 
wording  of  such  graces  as-  are  propounded, 
and  to  draw  up  any  that  the  vice-chancellor 
may  appoint ;  to  receive  them  when  passed 
through  both  houses,  and  to  register  them 
in  the  archives  of  the  university ;  exclusive 
of  which  his  office  requires  him  to  record 
the  seniority  of  those  who  proceed  annually 
in  the  arts  or  faculties,  agreeably  to  the 
schedules  furnished  to  him  by  the  proctors. 
The  esquire  bedells  attend  the  vice-chan- 
cellor during  all  public  solemnities,  jpre- 
ceding  him  with  their  insignia  of  surer 
maces;  they  also  attend  the  doctors  when 
present  in  the  regent  house ;  and*  besides 
many  other  duties  of  a  similar  nature,  they 
attend  the  professors  and  respondent*  ha 
each  faculty  from  their  several  colleges  to 
the  schools,  collect  penalties  and  fines,  and 
summon  all  members  of  the  senate  to  the 
chancellor's  court.     We  have  now  men- 
tioned the  different  officers  of  an  English 
university,  with  as  much  brevity  aa  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  will  permit ;  at  the  same 
tune  we  may  observe,  that  none  can  be  more 
important,  or  can  more  deserve  explanation 
in  this  place.    There  are  two  courts  of  law 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  vis.  the  con- 
sistory court  of  the  chancellor,  and  the 
consistory  court  of  the  commissary.    The 
university  sends  two  members  to  the  impe- 
rial parliament  of  the  united  kingdom,  who 
are  chosen  by  the  collective  body  of  the 
senate.    A  council,  termed  the  university 
council,  appointed  for  various  purposes,  ia 
composed  by  a  grace  of  the  senate,  and  a 
solicitor  is  nommated  by  the  vice-chan- 
cellor.   The  syndics,  chosen  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senate,  conduct  all  special  af- 
fairs, such  as  framing  laws,  regulating  fees, 
and  inspecting  the  library,  the  printing, 
buildings,  Ac  ftc    Those  of  the  university 
press  cannot  proceed  to  business  unless 
the  rice-chancellor  and  four  others  are  pre- 
sent in  the  parlour  of  the  office.    All  the 
professors  of  the  sciences  are  allowed  sti- 
pends,  which  are   derived  from  various 
sources,  composed  of  the  university  chest, 
sums  from  government,  or  from  estates  ap- 
propriated for  that  purpose.— Oxford  ia  aa 
establishment  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, which  corresponds  to  a  federal  body 
united  for  political  purposes.    At,  in  this 
latter  CMC,  the  severni  state*  hive  *ru*t*te 
jurfsaictkma,  st-painti.'  dtnie*.  and,  tu  *  c*t. 
talis  rs  < '.' u  < ,  wjinrjitc  interest*,  so  the.  *e*t> 
ral  rcllegci  and  halls  which  «oinpo*e  the 
aeaanmicfil  bodr,  ha.™  each  in  own  private 
retuLfttiMU'i  for  the  t  JucaiiiHi  of  in  mem- 
ber*, but    nil  con  tribute  la  the  uii.Uei-»;ty 
ei <      tins.    This  tuny  be bmught  umVr  t he 
head*  of  public  enamiiLationa  ami  cultegv 
preparation.    In  it*  earl;  constitution,  uld 
ID    iht-  nr/LrULfd  m bin  itifta  which    fur  many 
apes  nvnre  made  to  i^  the  «vttE.-m  new  fa£ 
km  i-il  in.  the  Ciefmati  uuJutaitie*  Wo*  fctpt 
in  ticw,  uaA  professorship*  or  readtjiiapa 
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in  the  different  arts  and  sciences  were  es- 
tablished ;  but  these  university  officers  are 
no  longer  the  main  sources  of  instruction. 
The  demand  for  instruction  created  by  the 
degree  examination,  is  met  almost  exclu- 
sively by  lectures  delivered  in  the  several 
colleges  and  halls,  or,  rather,  by  private  tu- 
tors in  the  colleges  and  halls ;  so  exclusively 
indeed,  that,  although  some  knowledge  of 
Greek  is  essential  for  a  degree,  and  a  con- 
siderable proficiency  for  the  higher  class 
degrees,  the  Greek  professor  has  no  lec- 
tures. What  is  actually  required  for  a  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts  is,  that  the  stu- 
dent should  display  some  acquaintance 
with  the  facts  ana  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  especially  with  the  pe- 
culiar tenets  of  the  church  of  England,  as 
set  forth  in  its  articles ;  some  proficiency 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in  one 
or  more  of  the  ancient  philosophical  trea- 
tises, or,  in  lieu  of  this,  in  a  portion  of 
ancient  history;  some  knowledge,  also,  ei- 
ther of  the  elements  of  logic  or  of  the  ele- 
ments of  geometry.  The  statute,  however, 
contemplates  the  probability  of  a  much 
higher  standard  or  qualification  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  students ;  and  for  these  it  pro- 
vides honours  additional  to  that  of  a  mere 
degree.  Their  names  are  printed,  arranged 
in  tour  classes,  according  to  a  fixed  stan- 
dard of  merit  for  each  class.  The  candi- 
date is  permitted  to  name  the  book  in 
which  he  wishes  to  be  examined ;  and  the 
examiners  are,  besides,  at  liberty  to  exa- 
mine in  any  books  which  they  may  select. 
The  mathematical  examinations  are  con- 
ducted principally  by  means  of  printed 
Suestions,  answered  m  writing.  A  candi- 
ate  for  the  first  class  may  be  stated  gene- 
rally to  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of, 
1.  the  elements  of  analytical  geometry  and 
trigonometry ;  2.  the  differential  and  inte- 
gral calculus  and  its  applications ;  3.  me- 
chanics, including  the  principles  of  its  ap- 
plication to  the  solar  system,  embracing 
the  substance  of  the  three  first  sections  of 
Newton's  Principia,  which  are  also  read  in 
the  original  forms ;  4.  the  principle  of  hy- 
drostatics, optics,  and  plane  astronomy. 
The  examinations  take  place  twice  a  year. 
Prizes  are  given  for  the  encouragement  of 
"""" :tions  in  prose  and  verse,  in  Latin 
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are  al™  pnhli 
irhich  ojicrma  at  rewards  a 
ent*  of  EttiertilpjraUp^ni^y  c 
quirenienLti,  These  in  dud 
■  ■  •  t  r i - ,  mathematics,  Hebrn 
Ttit!  unluifnUy  also  afford* 
ties  for  t  he  m-rjni  rcmcnt  of  various,  bra 
which  do  not  pruer  into  the  oufllifl, 
for  a  drgttu.  Thus  tbe  actual  prof 
of  geology,  chemistry,  and  many 
branches  of  science,  arc  alwnja  pre 
with  clanr-s,  often  with  numerous 
We  now  itaeeud  la  the  college  prepai 
for  the  public  examination*.  It  lj  rhm  <uBt 
really  constitutes  the  Ojrfbrd1  edurntion. 
The  process  or  rust  ruction  iu  the  cottage  is 
by  no  mem*  of  recitations.  Eiltt  head  of 
a  house  appoint*  a  certain  number  of  tu- 
tors for  this  purpose,.    Question  n  are  put 
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by  the  tutor,  and  remarks  made  by  him  on 
the  book  which  is  the  subject  of  study.  He 
also  gives  directions  respecting  the  proper 
mode  of  studying.  The  students  usually 
attend  two,  three,  or  four  tutors,  who  thus 
give  instruction  in  different  branches.  The 
college  tutor,  moreover,  has  interviews, 
from  time  to  time,  with  his  pupils,  sepa- 
rately, for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  the  in- 
dividual's state  of  preparation  for  the  pub- 
lic examination,  assisting  him  in  his  diffi- 
culties, &c.  Besides  these  college  tutors, 
however,  there  are  private  tutors,  who  su- 
perintend the  studies  of  individuals,  and 
prepare  them  for  attendance  on  the  exer- 
cises of  the  college  tutors.  These  private 
tutors  are  particularly  useful  to  that  large 
class  of  students  who  come  to  college  in- 
sufficiently prepared.  The  course  of  col- 
lege instruction  closes,  at  the  end  of  each 
term,  with  a  formal  examination  of  each 
member  separately,  by  the  head  and  tutors, 
who  attend  for  this  purpose.  This  summing 

S>  of  the  business  of  the  term  is  called,  in 
e  technical  language  of  the  place,  collec- 
tion*, or  terminals.  Each  student  presents 
himself  in  turn,  with  the  books  in  which 
he  has  received  instruction  during  the 
term,  and,  in  many  colleges,  with  the  es- 
says and  other  exercises  which  he  has 
written,  his  analyses  of  scientific  works, 
abridgments  of  histories,  and  the  like.  In 
some  colleges  the  students  are  required  to 
present,  for  their  examination,  some  book 
also,  in  which  they  have  not  received  in- 
struction during  the  term.  Besides  the 
other  studies  pursued  in  the  colleges,  the 
students  write  weekly  short  essays  on  a 
given  subject,  occasionally  interchanged 
*>$  •  .c°Py  of  Latin  verses,  for  those 
skilled  in  versification.  The  liberality  of 
donors  has  enabled  the  colleges  to  provide 
indirectly  for  the  promotion  of  study  by 
means  of  exhibitions,  scholarships,  and 
fellowships.  Every  college  and  hall  exa- 
mines, if  it  thinks  fit,  its  own  candidates 
for  admission,  and  pronounces,  each  accord- 
ing to  a  standard  of  its  own,  on  their  fitness 
or  unfitness  for  the  university.— Such  is  the 
general  outline  of  an  English  university,  a 
constitution  the  work  of  ages,  with  nume- 
rous perfections,  and  with  very  few  errors, 
whatever  prejudice  may  advance  to  the  con- 
trary. Superficial  knowledge  is  held  in  no 
kind  of  estimation  >*  «;»v  «f  ™«-  — R$ 
aeninariH  the  very  wenee  and  causes, 
rcll  as  effect!,  must  be  esplureJ  to  -a- 
the  expectations,  of  the  various  pro- 
ws, formed  by  lung  experience  and  un- 
HtfBJ  assiduity;  mod  vt  apcimlijiijly 
that  ffum  t  hue  pure  fouji  mini  of  aea- 
ic  lore  the  tuust  profound  linguists, 
noBt  able  theologians,  luatlj pn.su-: h -ions 
teiuplary  still  n.ti4  n-widuitv,  phfioa©. 
s,  poet!,  tistormnii,  taghHans,  and  aim 
MBMi  »a  the  tQOft  00B>jTcJhenjs|w  tjft- 

lUnn    erf .the     v.u,.!,     ,.,,.    ,_,, |11hU' 

gm^  To  these  cla»(*ic  haunts  every 
her  of  the  community  OWcs  o  debt  of 
tude.  To  the  tj-Biem  of  inatruetioTi 
1  piursued,  and  to  the  collegiate  diBci- 
— tn  spite  of  all  the  vulgar  clamour 
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prejudice  that  have  been  raised  against 
oar  universities— are  we  mainly  indebted, 
for  the  manly  patriotism  and  sound  policy 
which  distinguish  the  most  eminent  mem- 
bers of  tbe  British  senate,  for  the  graces 
of  forensic  eloquence  which  adorn  the  bar, 
and  for  the  pious  exhortations  which  are 
breathed  with  holy  fervour  from  the  pulpit. 
May  anarchy  never  raise  its  sacrilegious 
hand  to  despoil  our  universities  of  their 
well-earned  honours,  or  to  circumscribe 
the  sphere  of  their  vast  utility  ! 
U*PA8   TREE  (Jntiaru  Toxiearia),  in 


botany,  a  tree  rendered  famous  for  its 
hich,  however,  have 
rated.    It  was  long 


Kisonous  qualities,  which,  however,  have 
en  very  much  exaggerated.  It  was  long 
believed  in  Europe,  that  this  tree  was  a  so- 
litary one  situated  in  a  valley  in  Java,  the 
pestilential  qualities  of  which  were  so  great, 
that  neither  herb  nor  animal  could  live 
within  many  miles  of  its  circle,  and  that 
criminals  alone  were  sent  to  gather  poison 
from  it,  few  of  whom  ever  returned.  Dr. 
Horsfield  (in  the  Batavian  Transactions,  voL 
vii.)  was  among  the  first  to  give  a  correct 
account  of  the  poison-tree  of  Java.  He 
says  that,  though  the  ordinary  accounts  of 
it  are  fabulous,  still  there  exists  a  tree  in 
Java,  from  the  sap  of  which  a  fatal  poison 
is  prepared.  This  tree  is  the  "  Anchar," 
which  grows  in  greatest  abundance  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  The  stem 
is  cylindrical,  perpendicular,  and  rises  com- 
pletely naked  to  the  height  of  sixty  or 
seventy,  or  even  eighty  feet ;  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  it  spreads  obliquely  like 
many  of  our  forest  trees.  The  bark  is 
whitish,  slightly  bursting  into  longitudinal 
furrows.  Near  the  ground  this  bark  is,  tn 
old  trees,  more  than  naif  an  inch  thick,  and 
when  wounded,  yields  copiously  the  milky 
juice  from  which  the  poison  is  prepared. 

UFLAND,  a  term  for  land  elevated  above 
the  meadows  and  plains  which  lie  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  near  the  sea,  or  between 
hills.  It  is  opposed  to  meadow,  marsh, 
swamp,  &c. ;  and,  like  downs,  or  a  gentle 
hilly  country,  uplands  are  particularly  valu- 
able as  affording  pasture  for  sheep. 

U'RANITE,  in  mineralogy,  an  ore  or 
phosphate  of  uranium,  called  also  uran- 

{dimmer.  It  is  of  a  pale  gold  colour,  or  yel- 
owiah  brown ;  sometimes  of  an  apple- 
green  or  emerald  hue  \  and  occurs  crystal- 
ucd  in  rectangular  prisms,  or  in  imperfect 
octahedrons. 

UBA'NIUM,  a  metal  discovered  in 
the  mineral  called  pechblende.  It  is  soft 
and  brittle,  but  hardly  fusible  before  the 
blow-pipe;  but  with  phosphate  of  soda  and 
ammonia  it  melts  into  a  grass-green  glass. 

URAN-O'CHRE,  in  mineralogy,  pech- 
blende, an  ore  of  uranium,  containing  the 
metal  in  an  oxydized  state.  It  is  brown, 
grayish,  black,  and  brownish  black;  occur- 
ring massive,  globular,  renilbrm,  and  pul- 
verulent. 

URANOL'OGY,  a  discourse  or  treatise 
on  the  heavens;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
sublime  science  of  astronomy,  with  all  its 
phenomena,  discussed  philosophically. 

URA'NUS,  the  name  generally  given  by 


the  continental  astronomers  to  the  Q—r- 
ffhtm  Sidmt,  or  planet  HerweheU 

UR'CEOLATE,  in  botany,  an  epithet  for 
a  calyx  or  corolla  when  swelling  oat,  or 
shaped  like  a  pitcher. 

U'RETER,  in  anatomy,  the  membranous 
canal  which  conveys  the  urine  from  each 
kidney  to  the  urinary  bladder. 

URETHRA,  in  anatomy,  a  membranous 
canal  or  tube  which  serves  as  a  passage  for 
the  discharge  of  the  urine. 

URIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  the  add  ob- 
tained from  urinary  calculi.  It  is  also 
called  litkie  acid. 

URN,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  vase  of  a 
roundish  form,  but  largest  in  tbe  middle, 
destined  to  receive  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
The  substances  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  these  vessels  are  numerous.  Amongst 
them  are  gold,  bronze,  glass,  terra  cot  la, 
marble,  and  porphyry.  Many  have  been 
discovered  bearing  inscriptions;  others 
with  the  name  only  of  the  party  to  whose 
remains  they  were  devoted. — It  was  also 
customary  with  the  Romans  to  put  the 
names  of  tbose  who  were  to  engage  at  tbe 
public  games,  into  %rm»,  taking  them  in  tbe 
order  in  which  they  were  drawn  out.  Into 
such  a  vessel  also  they  threw  the  notes 

of  their  votes  at  tbe  elections. Tbe  urn 

(una)  was  also  a  Roman  measure  for  li- 
quids, containing  about  three  gallons  and 
a  half,  wine  measure.  It  waa  half  tbe  ass- 
psora. 

UR'SA,  in  astronomy,  the  name  of  two 
northern  constellations,  namely,  Uram  Ma- 
jor and  Una  Minor,  the  Great  and  Little 
Bear 

UR'SULINES,  or  Nobs  of  St.  Unaoxa, 
a  sisterhood  founded  by  8t,  Angela  of  Bre- 
scia, in  1537,  at  first  without  being  bound 
to  the  rules  of  the  monastic  life,  bat  de- 
voting themselves  merely  to  the  practice  of 
Christian  charity  and  the  education  of 
children.  Many  governments,  which  abo- 
lished convents  in  general,  protected  tbe 
Uraulines  on  account  of  their  useful  la- 
bours, particularly  in  the  practice  of  attend- 
ing on  the  sick,  and  administering  to  their 
cure  and  their  comforts:  good  creatures, 
forsooth,  as  the  facetious  Incoldsby  teUa 
his  readers  in  Bentley's  Miscellany, 

"  Who  don't  take  the  vows ;  bat  half  Nan 

and  half  Lay, 
Attend  you ;  and  when  you'fe  go*  better, 

they  say, 
*  You're  exceedingly  welcome  1  There*a  Ba- 
thing to  pay.r,/  

UR'SUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  animals 
in  the  Linnssan  system,  including  tbe  bear, 
badger,  &c. 

UR'TICA  MARI'NA,  the  Sba-nut-flo, 
in  ichthyology,  a  species  of  Medmaau  It 
appears,  as  floating  on  the  water,  to  be 
a  mere  lifeless  lump  of  jelly :  it  is  of  a 
whitish  colour,  with  s  csst  of  bluish-gray, 
and  is  of  an  orbiculated  figure,  convex  in 
the  middle  on  the  upper  side,  fiat  on  tbe 
under,  and  furnished  with  a  fringe  of  fila- 
ments round  the  edge,  resembling  srbjte 
hairs. 
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U'SANCE,  in  commerce,  the  time  fixed 
for  the  payment  of  bills  of  exchange,  reck- 
oned either  from  the  day  on  which  the  bill 
is  accepted,  or  from  that  of  its  date,  vary- 
ing in  different  countries,  and  thus  called, 
because  wholly  dependent  on  usage. 

USH'EB,  literally  a  "door-keeper;" 
being  derived  from  the  French  "huissier." 
In  Britain,  usher  is  the  name  given  to  se- 
veral public  officers,  in  which  sense  it 
seems  to  be  synonymous  with  sergeant. 
These  ushers  are  in  waiting,  introduce 
strangers,  and  execute  orders.  Usher  is 
also  used  as  the  denomination  of  an  assist- 
ant to  a  school-master ;  where  it  seems  to 
refer  to  his  office  of  introducing  the  scho- 
lars to  learning. 

USTULATION,  in  pharmacy,  the  roast- 
ing or  torrefying  of  moist  substances  over 
a  gentle  fire,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  pul- 
verisation. In  metallurgy,  uttulation  is  the 
operation  of  expelling  one  substance  from 
another  by  heat. 

USUCAPTION,  in  the  civil  law,  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  title  or  right  to  property 
by  the  undisputed  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment of  it  for  a  certain  term  prescribed  by 
law. 

U'SUFRUCT,in  the  civil  law,  the  tem- 
porary use  or  enjoyment  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments ;  or  the  right  of  receiving  the  fruits 
and  profits  of  an  inheritance,  without  a 
power  of  alienating  the  property. 

U'8URY,  a  compensation  or  reward  for 
money  lent.    In  this  sense  it  is  merely 


equivalent  to  interest.  In  the  common 
business  of  life,  however,  it  rarely  has  this 
signification;  but  is  chiefly  used  in  an 
odious  sense,  to  express  an  exorbitant  or 
illegal  compensation  for  money  lent,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  legal  interest. 

UTILITA'BIANB,  a  name  given  to  the 
school  of  certain  modern  philosophers,  who, 
following  the  dogmas  of  Jeremy  Bentham, 
test  the  value  of  ail  institutions  and  pur- 
suits by  the  principle  of  utility,  that  is, 
the  promotion  of  the  greatest  -happiness  of 
the  greatest  number. 

UTRICULA'BIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 

flants,  class  2  Dkmdria,  order  1  Monogynia. 
'lants  of  this  genus,  called  in  English  blad~ 
dertoort,  have  tuberous  roots  like  the  po- 
tato. 

TJVA'BIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  13  Polyandria,  order  7  Polygatnia. 
Plants  of  this  genus  are  climbing  shrubs 
or  trees,  and  natives  of  India. 

U'VULA,  in  anatomy,  a  soft,  round, 
spungy  body  suspended  from  the  palate, 
near  the  foramina  of  the  nostrils,  over  the 
glottis.  Its  principal  use  is  to  break  the 
force  of  the  cold  air,  and  prevent  its  enter- 
ing tooprecipitately  into  the  lungs. 

UVULA' EI  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  6  Hexandria,  order  1  Monogy- 
nia. 

U'VULASPOON,  in  surgery,  an  instru- 
ment to  be  held  just  under  the  uvula  for 
tfte  purpose  of  conveying  any  substance 
into  the  cavity  behind. 


V,  the  twenty-second  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet, is  a  labial  articulation,  nearly  allied  to 
f,  being  formed  by  the  same  organs ;  but  v 
is  vocal,  and  /  is  aspirate,  and  this  con- 
stitutes the  principal  difference  between 
them.  V  has  one  sound  only,  as  in  vain, 
very,  vote,  vanity.  Though  v  and  u  have  as 
distinct  uses  as  any  two  letters  in  the  al- 
phabet, they  were  formerly  considered  as 
one  letter;  and  in  some  encyclopaedias  and 
dictionaries  the  absurd  practice  of  arrang- 
ing the  words  which  begin  with  these  let- 
ters is  still  continued.  As  a  numeral,  V 
stands  for  6 ;  and  with  a  dash  over  it,  in 
old  books,  for  5000. 

VA,  in  music,  Italian  for  "  go  on,"  as  va 
crescendo,  go  on  increasing. 

VACATION,  in  law,  the  period  between 
the  end  of  one  term  and  the  beginning  of 
another :  and  the  same  in  the  universities. 
It  also  denotes  the  time  when  a  see  or" 
other  spiritual  dignity  is  vacant;  as,  "  du- 
ring the  vacation  of  a  bishopric,  the  dean 
and  chapter  are  guardians  of  the  spiritu- 
alities." 

VACCINATION,  in  medicine,  inocula- 
tion with  the  cow-pox,  intended  as  a  pre- 


servative against  infection  from  the  small- 
pox. [8ee  Cow-Pox.] 

VACCIN'IUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  8  Oetandria,  order  1  Monogy. 
nia.  The  species  are  shrubs,  or  trees,  as 
the  bilberry,  whortle-berry,  or  cranberry. 

VACUUM,  in  physics,  a  space  devoid  of 
all  matter,  as  was  generally  conceived  by 
the  ancients  to  exist.  The  question  whe- 
ther there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  absolute 
vacuum  in  nature,  or  not,  has  given  rise  to 
disputes  among  philosophers  in  all  ages. 
— —The  Torricellian  vacuum  is  produced 
by  filling  a  tube  with  mercury,  and  allow- 
ing it  to  descend  till  it  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  as  in  the 
barometer  invented  by  Torricelli. 

VA'DB-MBCUM  Jfrom  the  Latin,  signi- 
fying Go  with  me\  a  favourite  book  or 
other  thing  that  a  person  constantly  car- 
ries with  him. 

VA'GINATED,  in  botany,  sheathed;  in- 
vested by  the  tubular  base  of  the  leaf,  as  a 
stem. 

VAGINOPEN'NOUS,  having  the  wings 
covered  with  a  hard  case  or  sheath,  as  in- 
sects. 
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VAIR,  or  VER'RT,  in  heraldry,  one  of 
the  two  furs,  which  are  to  disposed  as  to 
represent  little  shields,  cops,  or  bells. 
When  the  bases  of  these  shields  are  so 
ranged  as  to  meet  each  other,  it  is  called 
eonntervair. 

VALENTINE'S  DAT,  the  14th  of  Fe- 
bruary, a  festival  in  the  calendar  in  honour 
of  8t.  Valentine,  who  suffered  martyrdom 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  He 
waa  eminently  distinguished  for  his  love 
and  charity ;  and  the  custom  of  choosing 
valentines,  or  special  loving  friends,  on 
this  day,  is  by  some  supposed  to  have 
thence  originated.  The  following  solution 
is,  however,  the  more  probable  one.  It 
was  the  practice  in  ancient  Rome,  during 
a  great  part  of  the  month  of  February,  to 
celebrate  the  Lupercalia,  which  were  feasts 
in  honour  of  Pan  and  Juno,  whence  the 
latter  deity  was  named  Februata,  or  Fe- 
brualie.  On  this  occasion,  amidst  a  variety 
of  ceremonies,  the  names  of  young  women 
were  put  into  a  box,  from  which  ther  were 
drawn  by  the  men,  as  chance  directed.  The 

rtors  of  the  early  Christian  church,  who 
.  every  possible  means  endeavoured  to 
eradicate  the  vestiges  of  pagan  supersti- 
tions, and  chiefly  by  some  commutations 
of  their  forms,  substituted,  in  the  present 
instance,  the  names  of  particular  saints,  in- 
stead of  those  of  the  women ;  and  as  the 
festival  of  the  Lupercalia  had  commenced 
about  the  middle  of  February,  they  appear 
to  have  chosen  Valentine's-day  for  cele- 
brating the  new  feast,  because  it  occurred 
nearly  at  the  same  time. 

VALE'RIAN,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Valeriana,  of  many  species.  The  root 
of  the  officinal  valerian  has  an  acrid  and 
somewhat  bitter  taste,  and  a  strong  dis- 
agreeable odour.  It  has  been  long  extolled 
as  an  efficacious  remedy  in  epilepsy,  and  is 
found  serviceable  in  a  variety  of  nervous 
complaints,  but  more  especially  in  epileptic 
and  hysterical  affections.  Cats  are  so  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  this  plant,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  preserve  it  in  a  garden;  and  rat- 
catchers employ  the  roots  to  draw  the  rats 
together,  as  they  do  oil  of  anise. 

VALLA'RIS  COROTJA,  in  antiquity,  a 
golden  crown  which  the  Roman  generals 
bestowed  o*  him  who,  in  attacking  the 
enemy's  camp,  first  broke  in  upon  the  lines 
or  pallisades.  It  was  also  called  Corona 
oattrensu. 

VAL'LUM,  among  the  Romans,  was  the 
parapet  which  fortified  their  encampments. 

VALOREM,  or  ad  valorem,  according 
to  the  value ;  as,  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

VAL'UE,  in  commerce,  the  price  or 
worth  of  any  purchasable  commodity.  The 
intrinsic  value  denotes  the  real  and  effec- 
tive worth  of  a  thing,  and  is  used  chiefly 
with  regard  to  money,  the  popular  value  of 
which  may  be  raised  or  lowered,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  sovereign ;  but  its  real  or 
intrinsic  value,  depending  wholly  on  its 
weight  and  purity,  is  not  at  all  thereby  af- 
fected.— The  value  of  commodities  is  regu- 
lated principally  by  the  comparative  faci- 
lity of  their  production,  and  partly  on  the 


relation  of  the  supply  and  demand.  But 
many  other  causes  operate  to  raise  or  de- 
preciate the  value  of  an  article :  as  mono- 
polies, fashion,  new  inventions,  the  opening 
of  new  markets,  or  the  stoppage  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  through  war,  &c  And, 
in  fact,  in  all  countries  where  merchants 
are  possessed  of  large  capitals,  and  where 
they  are  left  to  be  guided  in  the  use  of 
them  by  their  own  discretion  and  Core- 
sight,  the  prices  of  commodities  will  fre- 
quently be  very  much  influenced,  not  merely 
by  the  actual  occurrence  of  changes  in  the 
accustomed  relation  of  the  supply  and  de- 
mand,   but  by  the  mere  anticipation  of 

them. Falue,  in  another  sense,  denotes 

those  properties  in  a  thing  which,  render  it 
useful  or  estimable :  thus,  for  instance,  the 
real  or  intrinsic  value  of  iron  is  Car  greater 
than  that  of  gold. 

VALVE,  in  hydraulics,  pneumatics,  Ac 
is  a  kind  of  lid  or  cover  of  a  tube  or  vessel, 
so  contrived  as  to  open  one  way,  but  which 
the  more  forcibly  it  is  pressed  the  other 
way,  the  closer  it  shuts  the  aperture ;  so 
that  it  either  admits  the  entrance  of  a  fluid 
into  the  tube  or  vessel,  and  prevents  ita  re- 
turn; or  admits  its  escape,  and  prevents 

its  re-entrance. £«/efy- rofre,  an  orifice 

which  opens  to  allow  the  escape  of 


when  at  a  pressure  below  the 'strength  of 
the  boiler,  by  which  escape  the  boiler  is 
prevented  from  bursting. Poise,  in  ana- 
tomy, a  membranous  partition  within  the 
cavity  of  certain  vessels  of  the  body,  to  af- 
ford a  passage  to  fluids  in  one  direction, 
and  prevent  their  reflux  towards  tbe  place 

from  whence  they  came. In  botany,  the 

outer  coat,  shell,  or  covering  of  a  capsule 
or  other  pericarp,  or  rather  one  or  the 
pieces  which  compose  it.  — —  Fa  Ire*,  in 
conchology,  the  principal  pieces  of  which  a 
shell  is  composed.  By  then*  shells  they  are 
distinguished  into  univalve*,  or  such  as 
have  only  one  piece ;  stvalses,  two  pieces ; 
and  multiralvci,  those  that  have  three  or 
more  pieces. 

VAM'PIRE,  in  soology,  a  species  of 
large  bat,  the  VetpertiUo  vampynu  of  Lin- 
naeus. It  inhabits  the  East  India  isles, 
New  Holland,  Guinea,  and  Madagascar; 
and  has  been  accused  of  destroying'  men 
and  animals  by  sucking  their  blood.  Tbe 
same  has  been  said  of  the  Feepertilim  ape*. 
trum,  of  South  America;  hut  the  truth,  say* 
Cuvier,  appears  to  be.  that  it  inflieta  only 
small  wounds,  which  may  probably  be- 
come inflammatory  and  gangrenous  from 
the  influence  of  the  climate.  Some  of  tbe 
grossest  superstitions  have  originated  in 
the  belief  of  vampire*,  or  blood-sucking; 
spectres,  who  having  died  under  sentence 
of  excommunication  for  sorcery,  were  sup- 
posed to  rise  from  their  graves,  and  sues 
the  blood  of  those  persons  with  whom  in 
their  lifetime  they  had  been  connected. 

VAJTPLET,  in  archsmlogy.  a  piece  of 
steel,  formed  Kke  a  funnel,  placed  on  tilt- 
ing spears  just  before  the  hand  to  secure 
it,  but  which  might  be  taken  off  at  plea- 
sure. 

VANATHUM,  in  mineralogy,  a  newly. 


rna  bbxibf  in  blood-svceihs  sfxctbbs,  ob  vammbbb,  is  vbbv  ou, 
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discovered  metal,  first  found  in  a  lead 
mine  at  Zimapan,  in  Mexico,  but  subse- 
quently (1830)  discovered  in  Swedish  iron, 
remarkable  for  its  ductility,  at  Jaberg,  in 
Sweden.  Vanadium  is  white,  and,  when 
its  surface  is  polished,  it  resembles  silver 
considerably.  It  is  easily  reduced  to  a 
powder  of  an  iron-gray  colour,  and  is  a 
good  conductor  of  electricity.  From  it  is 
obtained  vanadie  acid,  and  various  salts 
of  a  fine  azure  blue  colour  when  in  solu- 
tion. 

VANDALS,  a  ferocious  race,  who.  it  is 
believed,  were  either  a  Sclavonic  tribe,  or 
came  from  the  north  of  Germany,  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula.  During  the  4th 
and  5th  centuries  they  became  vary  power- 
ful, and,  under  Genseric,  their  king,  over- 
ran Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy.  Vhey  subse- 
quently established  themselves  in  Africa; 
but  were  eventually  subdued  by  Belisarius, 
the  celebrated  Roman  general  in  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  who  took  their  kinjr,  Gelimer, 
prisoner,  and  carried  him  to  Constantinople 
in  triumph. — From  the  ferocity  of  their 
character,  and  the  havoc  they  made  of  the 
finest  works  of  art,  the  words  Vandalism 
and  Vandalie  have  been  applied  to  such 
acts  as  imply  a  rude  and  savage  ferocity 
combined  with  a  disregard  of  the  advan- 


tages of  civilisation. 
VAT"         


ANE,  or  WEATH'ERCOCK,  a  light 
body  (generally  a  thin  plate)  placed  on  a 
spindle  at  the  top  of  a  church  steeple,  or 
other  building,  which  turns  with  the  wind 
and  points  to  the  part  from  which  it  blows. 
——In  ships,  a  piece  of  bunting  used  for 
the  same  purpose. 

VA'POtJR,  in  physics,  an  assemblage  of 
vesicles,  or  little  bubbles  of  water,  filled  with 
air,  which,  being  raised  by  the  action  of 
heat,  float  in  the  atmosphere,  and  form  what 
we  call  clouds.  Dr.  Halley  attempted  to 
estimate  the  vapour  drawn  from  the  Medi- 
terranean during  one  sunny  day;  and,  by 
calculating  the  surface  of  that  sea,  and 
making  an  experiment  on  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  he  was  led  to  suppose,  that  it 
might  be  at  least  5280  millions  of  tuns. 
Dry  winds,  also,  carry  off  even  a  larger  pro- 
portion. It  is  by  vapour  redescending  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  various  forma, 
that  all  the  phenomena  of  dew,  rain,  hail, 
and  snow  are  produced.  If  the  cold  wind, 
or  other  cause,  happen  to  act  early  enough 
to  precipitate  the  vesicles,  before  they  ar- 
rive at  any  considerable  height,  the  drops, 
which  in  so  short  a  descent  do  not  unite  to 
any  considerable  degree,  are  small;  and 
thus  is  formed  what  we  call  dew;  now,  this 
precipitation  regularly  happening  with  re- 
spect to  that  vapour  which  rises  late  on  a 
Bummer's  day,  a  fall  of  dew  is  the  natural 
consequence.  If  the  vapour  is  more  copi- 
ous, and  the  height  to  which  it  rises  some- 
what greater,  than  that  supposed  above, 
mist  or  fog  is  produced;  if  higher  still, 
a  small  rain.  If  no  cause  of  conden- 
sation occur,  it  accumulates  into  heavy 
I  clouds. 

„       VAPOUR  BATH,  a  machine  for  produ- 
cing a  profuse  perspiration  by  means  of  ex- 


posing the  body  to  the  steam  of  hot  water, 
which  is  usually  promoted  by  friction.  The 
general  effect  of  this  process  is  to  relax  the 
body,  remove  obstructions  of  the  skin,  alle- 
viate pain  and  spasmodic  contractions,  and 
promote  sleep.  In  the  vapour  bath,  the 
stimulant  power  of  heat  is  modified  and 
tempered  by  the  moisture  diffused  through 
the  air;  and  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  not  only  more  safe,  but  more  effectual 
than  the  hot  water  bath. 

VA'RI,  in  zoology,  a  species  of  qua- 
druped, the  maucauco.  or  Lemur  eatta  of 
Linnaeus,  having  its  tail  marked  with  rings 
of  black  and  white.    It  is  a  native  of  Ma- 


dagascar. 
VA'RIA 


A'RIABLE  Quan'titixs,  in  geometry 
and  analytics,  such  as  are  either  continu- 
ally increasing  or  diminishing ;  in*  opposi- 
•     ■*  *  *  '  '  and  tui- 


tion to  those  which  are  constant 
Me. 
lTION,  in 


changeable. 

VARIATION,  in  geography  and 
ration,  a  deviation  of  the  magnetical  needle 
from  the  true  north  point ;  called  also  decli- 
nation. The  causes  of  this  variation  are 
among  inscrutable  phenomena;  but  it  is 
supposed  to  arise  from  some  connexion  be- 
tween the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the 
causes  of  polarity,  which  are  connected 
with  the  earth's  motion,  and  a  'subordinate 
electrical  action.—— Variation,  in  music, 
the  different  manner  of  playing  o?  singing 
the  same  air  or  tune,  by  subdividing  the 
notes  into  several  others  of  less  value,  or 
by  adding  graces,  &c.,  yet  so  that  the  tune 
itself  may  be  discovered  through  all  its  em- 

beUishments. In  grammar,  change  of 

termination  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  con- 
stituting what  is  called  case,  number,  and 

gender. Vemojtm  of  the  moon,  the  third 

inequality  observed  in  the  moon's  motion, 
by  which,  when  out  of  her  quadratures,  her 
true  place  differs  from  her  place  twice 
equated. 

VARICEL'LA,  in  medicine,  the  chicken- 

Sox,  a  genus  of  diseases,  class  Pyrexia,  or- 
er  Exaaiiemata  in  Cullen's  Nosology. 
VAitl'$YY,  in  natural  history,  any  indi- 
vidual plant  or  animal  that  differs  from  the 
rest  of  the  species  in  some  accidental  cir- 
cumstances. 

VARI'OLA,  or  8MALL-POX,  in  medi- 
cine, a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  Pyrexia, 
and  order  Exanthemata,  of  Cullen.  It  is  a 
disease  of  a  very  contagions  nature,  sup- 

Siosed  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe 
rom  Arabia,  and  in  which  there  arises  a 
fever,  that  is  succeeded  by  a  number  of  lit- 
tle inflammations  in  the  skin,  which  proceed 
to  suppuration,  the  matter  formed  thereby 
being  capable  of  producing  the  disorder  in 
another  person.  It  makes  its  attack  on 
people  of  all  ares,  but  the  young  of  both 
sexes  are  more  liable  to  it  than  those  who 
are  much  advanced  in  life.  Thia  destruc- 
tive scourge  of  the  human  race  has,  of  late 


years,  been  happily  arrested  by  the  dis- 
riola  vaccin 

uneralogy, 
porphyritic  rock,  in  which  the  imbedded 


covery  of  the  variola  vaccina,  or  cow-pox. 
[See  Cow-PoxJ 
VA'RIOLITB,  in  mineralogy,  a  kind  of 


substances  are  imperfectly  crystalised,  or 
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are  rounded*  giving  the  stone  a  spotted  ap- 
pearance. 

VARICRUM  EDITIONS,  in  literature, 
editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics, 
in  which  the  notes  of  different  commenta- 
tors are  inserted. 

VA'RIX,  in  medicine,  an  uneven  swell- 
ing or  dilatation  of  a  vein. 

VARNISH,  any  glutinous  and  glossy 
liquid,  with  which  articles  of  furniture,  &c. 
may  be  covered,  to  improve  their  appear- 
ance, or  to  defend  them  from  injury.  Var- 
nishes are  usually  made  with  gums  and 
spirit  of  wine;  but  as  the  materials  on 
which  they  are  used,  and  the  purposes  they 
are  to  answer,  differ  widely,  they  of  course 
vary  in  a  similar  degree. 

VARRO'NIAN  Satibb,  a  species  of  sa- 
tire so  called  from  the  learned  Varro,  who 
first  composed  it.  The  style  was  free  and 
unconfined,  containing  both  prose  and 
verse  intermixed  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  writer. 

VA'SA,  in  botany,  the  vessels  which  serve 
to  support  the  life  of  plants,  which  are  the 
vasa  snectfera,  or  sap-vessels ;  utriculi,  lit- 
tle bags  usually  fall  of  a  green  pulp,  which 
serve  as  reservoirs  of  the  sap;  and  tra- 
cktm,  the  air-vessels. 

VASCULAR,  pertaining  to  the  vessels 
of  animal  or  vegetable  bodies ;  as,  the  vas- 
cular  functions:  the  vascular  system. 

VASCULIFEROUS,  in  botany,  an  epi- 
thet applied  to  such  plants  as  have  seed 
vessels  divided  into  cells. 

VASE,  in  architecture,  an  ornament 
placed  on  cornices,  socles,  or  pediments, 
representing  such  vessels  as  the  ancients 
used  in  sacrifices,  &c.  The  Grecian  artists 
gave  to  every  vsse  the  shape  best  adapted 
to  its  use,  and  most  agreeable  to  the  eye. 
A  great  number  of  these  vessels  have  been 
preserved  to  the  present  day,  and  offer  to 
artists  models  of  the  most  beautiful  forms. 

Among  florists,  the  calyx  of  a  plant,  as 

the  tulip,  is  called  a  vote. 

VA'STUS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  two 
muscles,  namely,  the  vastus  evternus ,  and 
intern**,  situated  on  the  outer  and  inner 
side  of  the  thigh. 

VATICAN,  a  magnificent  palace  of  mo- 
dern Rome,  built  upon  the  Vatican  hill, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  popes;  and 
the  conclaves  for  the  election  of  cardinals 
are  still  held  there.  It  is  not  a  regular 
building,  but  contains  22  court  yards,  and, 
as  is  generally  said,  11,000  rooms.  There 
are  the  celebrated  collections  of  pictures, 
and  the  museums;  together  with  the  far- 
famed  Vatican  library,  which  bears  witness 
to  the  scientific  spirit,  or  fondness  for  mag- 
nificence, of  many  successive  popes,  and  is 
said  to  contain,  among  its  treasures,  an- 
cient manuscripts  from  the  time  of  Con- 
s  tan  tine  the  Great. 

VAVASOR,  an  ancient  title  of  nobility 
in  England,  said  by  Camden  to  be  next  be- 
low a  baron. 

VEA'DER,  the  13th  month  of  the  Jewish 
ecclesiastical  year. 

VECTOB,  in  astronomy,  a  radius  of  a 


planet's  orbit,  drawn  from  the  point  of  cen- 
tral force  to  the  curve,  which  its  varied  re- 
actions generate. 

VEDA'  (pron.  veda*f),  the  name  of  the 
collective  body  of  the  Hindoo  sacred  writ- 
which  are  divided  into  four  parts  or 


wgs,w 
vedas. 


VEDETTE,  in  military  affairs,  a  sentinel 
on  horseback  detached  from  the  main  body 
of  the  army,  to  discover  and  give  notice  of 
the  enemy's  movements. 

VE"GETABLE,  an  organic  body,  desti- 
tute of  sense  and  voluntary  motion*  but 
furnished  with  pores  and  vessels,  by  the  aid 
of  which  it  draws  nourishment  from  the 
earth,  Ac,  and  in  general  propagating  itself 
by  seeds.  Their  forms  are  almost  infinite 
in  number,  and  many  thousand  genera  are 
displayed  in  systems  of  botany,  besides 
species  and  varieties  of  each.  The  largest 
lands  grow  within  the  tropics,  and,  they 
dwindle  as  they  grew  in  colder  regions, 
whether  elevated,  or  to  the  northward  or 
southward  of  the  tropics.  [See  Plant.] 
—In  a  more  limited  sense,  vegetables  are 
such  plants  as  are  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. It  has  been  a  question  much  dis- 
cussed among  philosophers,  in  what  way 
the  various  vegetable  tribes  were  originally 
diffused  over  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and 
three  different  hypotheses  have  been  pro- 
posed. Linnaeus  supposed  a  single  primi- 
tive centre  of  vegetation,  whence  all  species 
of  plants  have  been  gradually  dispersed 
over  the  globe  by  winds,  rivers,  currents, 
animals,  Ac.  A  second  hypothesis  is,  that 
each  species  of  plants  originated  in  a  pri- 
mitive centre,  of  which  there  were  several 
in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  each  being 
the  seat  of  a  particular  number  of  species. 
The  third  hypothesis  is,  that,  wherever  a 
suitable  climate  existed,  there  the  vege- 
table tribes  sprang  up,  and  that  plants  of' 
the  same  species  were,  from  the  first,  spread 
over  different  regions.  —  The  vegetable 
aeids  are  decomposed  bv  a  red  heat.  They 
are,  in  general,  less  liable  to  spontaneous 
decomposition  than  other 'vegetable  sob- 
stances.  They  are  nearly  all  decomposed 
by  concentrated  hot  nitric  acid,  by  which 
they  are  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and 
water.  There  are  at  least  twenty-Jive  in 
number,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  following :  acetic  acid,  or  vinegar,  oxa- 
lic, tartaric  citric,  malic,  benzoic,  gallic, 
boletic,  moroxylic,  meconic,  and  pectic 
acids.  — —  Vegetable  alkalies  comprehend 
those  proximate  principles  which  are  pos- 
sessed of  alkaline  properties.  They  all  con- 
sist of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  ni- 
trogen. They  are  decomposed  with  facility 
by  nitric  acid  and  by  heat ;  and  amww^ta 
is  always  one  of  the  products  of  the  de- 
structive distillation.  They  never  exist  in 
an  insulated  state  in  the  plants  which  con- 
tain them,  but  are,  apparently,  in  every  case, 
combined  with  an  acid,  with  which  they 
form  a  salt  more  or  less  soluble  in  water. 
——Vegetable  oils  are  characterised  by  a 
peculiar  unctuous  feel,  by  infl»mm«KV|jt- 
and  by  insolubility  in  water.  They  are  di- 
vided into  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  the  former 
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of  which  are  comparatively  fixed  in  the 
fire,  and  therefore  impart  a  permanent 
stain  to  paper ;  while  the  latter,  owing  to 
their  volatility,  produce  a  stain  which  dis- 
appears by  gentle  heat. 

VE'GETABLE  MAR'ROW,  the  fruit  of 
a  plant  of  the  gourd  kind,  originally  grow- 
ing in  Persia,  and  now  cultivated  in  this 
and  other  northern  countries.  Its  flesh  is 
very  tender,  soft,  and  of  a  buttery  quality. 

VE'GETO-AN'IMAL  MATTER,  a  term 
formerly  applied  to  vegetable  gluten,  which 
is  found  in  the  seeds  of  certain  plants,  in  a 
state  of  union  with  farina  or  starch.  It  is 
remarkably  elastic,  and  when  dry,  semi- 
transparent.  By  distillation  it  affords,  like 
animal  substances,  alkaline  water,  concrete 
volatile  alkali,  and  an  empyreumatic  oil. 

VEIN,  in  anatomy,  a  vessel  which  re- 
ceives the  blood  brought  by  the  arteries, 
and  carries  it  back  to  the  heart.  Veins  are 
continuations  of  the  extreme  capillary  parts 
of  the  arteries,  reflected  back  again  toward 
the  heart.  Uniting  their  channels,  as  they 
approach  the  heart,  all  the  veins  ultimately 
form  three  trunks :  the  vena  cava  detcen- 
dent,  which  brings  the  blood  from  all  the 
parts  above  the  heart ;  the  vena  cava  ascen- 
dent, which  brings  the  blood  from  all  the 
parts  below  the  heart ;  and  the  porta,  which 

carries  the  blood  to  the  liver. In  botany, 

the  vein*  of  plants  are  an  assemblage  of 
tubes,  through  which  the  sap  is  transmitted 
along  the  leaves.  The  term  is  more  pro- 
perly applied  to  the  finer  and  more  complex 
ramifications,  which  interbranch  with  each 
other  like  net-work ;  the  larger  and  more 
direct  assemblages  of  vessels  being  called 

ribs  and  nervet. Fein,  among  miners,  a 

space  containing  ores,  spar,  clay,  &c. ;  when 
it  bears  ore,  it  is  called  a  quick  vein,  when 
no  ore,  a  dead  vein.  Metalliferous  veins 
have  been  traced  in  the  earth  for  miles; 
and  many  species  of  stones  are  also  often 
found  in  vein*. 

VEL  IT  E  8,  in  antiquity,  light  armed 
troops  in  the  Roman  armies,  who  derived 
their  name,  o  veloeitate,  from. their  swift- 
ness. They  seem  not  to  have  been  divided 
into  distinct  bodies  or  companies,  but  to 
have  hovered  loosely  in  front  of  the  army. 
They  were  disposed  sometimes  before  the 
front  of  the  kattati,  sometimes  dispersed 
up  and  down  among  the  void  spaces,  and 
sometimes  placed  in  two  bodies  in  the 
wings.  The  Velites  generally  began  the 
combat,  skirmishing  in  flying  parties  with 
the  first  troops  of  the  enemy,  and,  when  re- 
pulsed, fell  back  by  the  flanks  of  the  army, 
or  rallied  again  in  the  rear.  Their  armour 
was  a  javelin,  casque,  cuirass,  and  shield, 
all  of  a  light  construction. 

VEL'LUM,  a  fine  kind  of  parchment 
made  of  calves'  skin,  rendered  particularly 
clear  and  white.  The  invention  of  vellum 
has  been  usually,  though  erroneously,  as- 
cribed to  At  talus,  king  of  Pergamus,  now 
Bergamo ;  but  the  art  of  writing  upon  skins 
was  known  long  before  the  time  of  Attains, 
and  is  assignable  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Per- 

famus,  the  contemporary  with  Ptolemy 
hiladelphus,  whose  motive  for  giving  his 


attention  to  the  improvement  of.  vellum  is 
said  to  be  as  follows  :— The  Egyptian  mo- 
narch was  anxiously  employed  in  perfecting 
his  magnificent  library  at  Alexandria :  with 
these  feelings  and  views,  he  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  the  papyrus  from  his  domi- 
nions, that  he  might  not  be  subjected  to 
the  inconvenience  of  wanting  paper  for  the 
multitude  of  scribes,  whom  he  constantly 
employed  to  copy  the  M88.  which  he  bad, 
by  means  of  skilful  emissaries,  collected  in 
every  part  of  the  known  world. 

VELO  "CIPEDE,  a  vehicle  consisting  of 
a  piece  of  wood  about  five  feet  longi  and  half 
a  foot  wide,  resting  on  two  wheels,  one  be- 
hind the  other.  On  this  an  individual  sils,' 
as  on  horseback,  so  that  his  feet  touch'the 
ground,  while  he  propels  the  machine  by 
pressing  his  feet  slightly  against  the  ground, 
and  keeps  his  balance  in  the  same  way.  The 
latter  is  the  principal  difficulty  of  beginners. 
In  front  of  the  saddle  is  a  rest  for  the  arms ; 
and  the  front  wheel  may  be  turned  at  plea- 
sure, so  as  to  enable  the  rider  to  give  any 
direction  to  the  machine.         —  • 

VELO"CITY,  an  extraordinary  degree  of' 
swiftness.  We  apply  the  w6rds  celerity  and 
rapidity  to  the  swiftness  of  animals,  but  in 
speaking  of  the  progress  of  bodies  moving 
in  ethereal  space  we  use  the  word  velocity ; 
as,  the' velocity  of  a  planet  in  iu  orbit,  the 
velocity  of  a  cannon-ball,  the  Telocity  of 
wind,  or  the  velocity  of  light.  Velocity,  is 
absolute  or  relative;  absolute  when  n  body 
moves  over  a  certain  space  in  a  cei  •  ( ime ; 
relative  when  it  has  respect  t>  another 
moving  body. 

VE'NA  CATA,  in  anatomy,  the  largest 
vein  in  the  body,  so  called  from  its  great 
cavity,  into  which,  as  a  common  chan- 
nel, all  the  lesser  veins,  except  the  pulmo- 
naries,  empty  themselves.  This  vein  re- 
ceives the  olood  from  the  Uver  and  other 
parts,  and  carries  it  to  the  heart. 

VENA  PORTA,  in  anatomy,  the  great 
vein  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  liver, 
which  is  distinguished  into  two  portions, 
the  hepatic  and  abdominal. 

VENEERING,  the  art  of  inlaying  furni- 
ture, &c.  with  different  kinds  of  wood,  me- 
tal, or  other  materials.  Also,  of  making 
representations  of  flowers,  birds,  and  other 
figures. 

VENTIDUCT,  in  building,  a  passage  for 
wind  or  air;  a  subterraneous  passage  or 
spiracle  for  ventilating  apartments. 

VENTIL'ATION,  the  act  of  expelling 
impure  air,  and  of  dissipating  noxious  va- 
pours. Few  persons  are  aware  how  very 
necessary  a  thorough  ventilation  is  to  the 
preservation  of  health.  We  preserve  life 
without  food  for  a  considerable  time;  but 
keep  us  without  air  for  a  very  few  minutes, 
and  we  cease  to  exist.  It  is  not,  however, 
enough  that  we  have  air;  we  must  have 
fresh  air ;  for  the  principle  by  which  life  is 
supported  is  taken  from  the  air  during  the 
act  of  breathing.  One-fourth  only  of  the 
atmosphere  is  capable  of  supporting  life ; 
the  remainder  serves  to  dilute  the  pure  vital 
air,  and  render  it  more  fit  to  be  respired.  By 
the  care  we  take  to  shut  out  the  external  air 
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to  brt'atbr.  »npftin  and  %'nin,  the  «am«  eon- 
tamiaated,  uurerrcihing  aimoupbert-  Vlhb, 
that  haa  rrer  fell  the  refnihi.D|r  rfff^tiof 
the  morning  air,  mo  *  auric?  at  (he  lassi- 
tude and  dktruc  that  fnllon  th*  continued 
bli'ifliiny  of  the  pmi  ifritnia  aHimsjilit-JT  of 
crowM  nr  til- ventilated  abai-tineiM*  I  It  is 
OVSr  neeeiaary  to  obienre  the  conn  tcniinises 
of  those  who  iohahit  close  room*  and  bouses, 
tbe  mv.nlid  hue  of  their  akin*,  iheir  sunken 
eyca,  and  their  languid  nianmenti,  to  be 
senftiMe  of  the  bad  effects  of  •hutting  ont 
tbe  cs'eroaJ  aar,  Chemistry,  howi'ver,  has 
furnished  the  lucana  of  p  unify  inc;  the  air  of 
chambers  in  which  persona  have  hrcn  con- 
fined  with  crfrntajrinna  ihscjiaea,  or  in  which 
b*il  air  li  KTeufrated  in  other  wnji,  to  a?  to 
denrw  the  mutant  or  oflenniire  powvp  of 
tbf  emnvja  gcncraied  in  nuch  siluannss, 
and  thua  of  prevent  in  jr.  its-  iujufluua  influ- 
ent. No  fumi(<*tioii  will  he  of  any  atail 
in  purifying  itainant  air,  nr  air  ihat  has 
been  breathed  till  It  ha*  heen  deprived  of 
its  tiuu  tfrawii  ouvii  *i*  must  be  driven 
ont,  when  its  place  should  be  immediately 
supplied  with  fresh  pure  atmosphere.  The 
readiest  means  of  changing  the  air  of  an 
apartment  is  by  lighting  a  fire  in  it,  and 
then  throwing  open  the  doors  and  windows  s 
this  will  set  the  air  in  motion,  by  establish* 
ing  a  current  up  the  chimney. 

VENTRICLES,  in  anatomy,  a  word  ap- 
plied to  certain  small  cavities  in  the  body ; 
as,  the  two  cavities  of  the  heart  which  pro- 
pel the  blood  into  the  arteries ;  cavities  in 
different  parts  of  the  brain,  &c. 

V&NTBlL'OQUIBMpanut  or  pr.anice 
of  Hpuakiofr  by  means  of  which  the  mice 
appears  to  proceed  from  different  places ; 
though  the  nlterer  doca  pot  change  his 
pbir-f.  nad  in  m»ny  iUaEancea  does  bat  ap- 
pear to  apeak.  It  has.  been  considered  that 
the  sounds  wcw  produced  indf-peiiilcnt  of 
the  labial  and  lingual  organ*,  nud  wax  sap. 
pa«ed  to  be  n  )»v  und  peculiarity,  because  lew 
pen<  >na  hare  learned  it  by  bci  ng  taugbt ;  but 
it  ia  certain  that  practice  only  is  ncccaaary  to 
carry  this  act  of  illusion  to  a  Ijiarli  degree 
of  perfection;  and  that  the  anund  ii  not 
pro! need  during  inspiration,  hot  proceeds 
as  uiital,  during  eipirajirui,  wiifi  &  less 
opened  mouth.  The  art  of  the  ventriloquist 

COiiublv    uicraj    ui    wwi   one?    urattiug    B 

Ion*  breath,  he  breathes  it  out  slowly  and 
gradually,  dexterously  dividing  the  air,  and 
diminishing  the  sound  of  the  voice  by  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx  and  the  palate,  mov- 
ing the  lips  as  little  as  possible. 

VENUE,  in  law,  the  place  where  an 
action  is  hud.    In  certain  cases  the  court 

wer  to  change  the  venue. 

NU8,  iu  astronomy,  a  planet  of  bril- 
liant splendour,  known  likewise  by  the 
names  of  the  morning  and  evening  star. 
She  is  the  constant  attendant  on  the  sun, 
and  is  never  seen  in  the  eastern  quarter  of 
the  heavens  when  that  luminary  is  in  the 
western  quarter.  Venus  has  been  some- 
times seen  moving  across  the  sun's  disc  in 
the  form  of  a  black  spot :  this  is  called  the 
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transit  of  Venus.  The  transit  of  Venus 
happened  but  twice  during  tbe  last  cen- 
tury, viz.  in  1761  and  1769,  and  no  other 
will  occur  till  tbe  year  1874.  From  the 
transit  of  Venus  in  1761  was  deduced  tbe 
sun's  parallax,  and  of  course  bis  distance 
from  the  earth  was  ascertained  with  very 
great  accuracy.  This  distance  was  found  to 
be  somewhere  between  95  and  96  millions 
of  miles.  This  being  obtained,  the  distances 
of  the  other  planets  were  easily  found  by 
observation  and  calculation. 

VERB,  a  genus  of  words,  or  part  of 
speech,  which  expresses  all  actions  of  bo- 
dies and  emotions  of  the  mind,  distinguish- 
ing their  times  and  modes,  sometimes  by 
literal  variations,  and  at  others  by  auxiliary 
words. 

VERBATIM  ET  LITERATIM  [Lat.], 
word  for  word,  and  letter  for  letter. 

VER'DICT,  in  law,  the  answer  of  a  jury 
given  to  the  court  concerning  any  matter 
of  fact  in  any  cause,  civil  or  criminal,  com- 
mitted to  their  trial  and  examination.  [See 
Jobt,  &c.l 

VER'DIGRI8,  in  chemistry,  an  impure 
acetate  of  copper,  used  as  a  pigment ;  it  is 
the  rust  of  brass  gathered  by  laying  plates 
of  that  metal  in  beds  with  the  husks  of 
pressed  grapes,  and  then  scraping  it  off  the 


VERDITER,  a  factitious  substance  or 
blue  pigment,  being  a  preparation  of  cop- 
per, and  generally  mixed  with  a  vellow  for 
a  green  colour.  It  is  obtained  by  adding 
chalk  or  whiting  to  a  solution  of  copper  in 
nitric  acid. 

VERGE,  in  law,  the  compass  or  extent 
of  the  royal  court,  within  which  is  bounded 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  steward  of  the 
royal  household. 

VER'GERS,  certain  officers  of  the  courts 
of  queen's  bench  and  common -pleas  who 
carry  white  wands  before  the  judges.  There 
are  also  vergert  of  cathedrals  and  collegiate 
churches,  who  carry  a  rod  tipped  with  sil- 
ver before  the  bishop,  dean,  &c. 

VERGETTE,  in  heraldry,  a  pallet  or 
small  pale ;  hence,  a  shield  divided  by  such 
pallets,  is  termed  vergette. 

VERMEOL'OGY,  a  discourse  or  treatise 
on  worms,  or  that  part  of  natural  history 
which  treats  of  the  class  vermes. 

VER'MES,  in  natural  history,  the  last 
and  lowest  class  in  the  Linnaean  system. 
The  animals  in  this  class  are  not  merely 
those  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
worms,  but  also  those  which  have  the  gene- 
ral character  of  being  slow  in  motion,  of  a 
soft  substance,  extremely  tenacious  of  life, 
capable  of  reproducing  such  parts  of  their 
body  as  may  have  been  destroyed,  and  in- 
habiting moist  places.  There  are  five  or- 
ders in  this  class,  vis.  JnAtsoris;  Intettina; 
MoUueea;  Tettacea;  and  ZoopAjrra. 

VERMICULAR,  resembling  the  tortu- 
ous motion  of  a  worm ;  as  tbe  vermicular 
motion  of  the  intestines,  called  also  peri*- 
taltic.— — In  sculpture,  vermicular  or  ver- 
micvlated  work,  a  sort  of  ornament  in  Mo- 
saic pavements,  winding  and  representing 
the  tracks  of  worms. 
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VERTdlFORMIS,  in  anatomy,  a  term 
applied  to  various  parts  in  the  human  body, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  worms ;  as, 
the  vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum. 

Vermiforme*  mueculi,  four  muscles  in 

each  hand  and  foot,  which  bring  the  fingers 
and  toes  towards  the  thumbs  and  great 
toes,  called  also  lumbricale*. 

VER'MIFUGE,  an  anthelmintic  medi- 
cine, or  a  substance  that  destroys  or  expels 
worms  from  animal  bodies. 

VERMIL'LION.a  red  pigment,  of  a  hue 
between  scarlet  and  crimson.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  vermillion ;  the  one  natural  or 
native,  and  the  other  artificial  or  factitious. 
Native  vermillion  is  found  in  several  silver- 
mines,  in  the  form  of  a  ruddy  sand,  which 
only  requires  to  be  purified.  Factitious  or 
common  vermillion  is  made  of  the  red  aul- 
phuret  of  mercury,  or,  as  it  was  formerly 
called,  factitious  cinnabar,  reduced  to  a 
very  fine  powder. 

VER'NAL,  appearing  in  or  appertaining 
to  the  spring ;  as,  vernal  flowers  are  prepa- 
ratives to  autumnal  fruits.— —Vernal  riff**, 
in  astronomy,  the  signs  in  which  the  sun  ap- 
pears in  the  spring. Vernal  equinox,  the 

equinox  in  March ;  opposed  to  the  autumnal 
equinox,  in  September.    [See  Equinox.] 

VERNATION,  in  botany,  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  nascent  leaves  within  the  bud. 
It  is  also  called  foliation. 

YERBE'NA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants, 
class  2  Diandria,  order  1  Monogynia.    This 

Sn  us  of  plants,  well  known  in  English  by 
e  name  of  vervain,  consists  of  shrubs  or 
annuals. 

VERBESFNA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  19  Syngenetia,  order  2  Polypa- 
thia tuperfiua.  These  consist  entirely  of 
shrubs. 

YERONlCA,inbotany,agenuso1rplants, 
class  2  Diandria,  order  1  Monogynia.  The 
species  are  mostly  perennials,  consisting 
principally  of  the  different  kinds  of  the 
plant  Speedwell. 

VERSE,  in  poetry,  a  line  or  part  of  a 
composition,  the  cadences  of  which  are  si- 
milar in  each.  The  harmony  of  every  verse 
is  complete  in  itself.  Verses  are  made  up  of 
feet,  the  number  and  species  of  which  con- 
stitute the  character  of  the  verse,  as  hex- 
ameter, pentameter,  &c.  In  the  Greek  and 
Roman  versification,  a  foot  was  determined 
by  its  quantity ;  in  the  English,  quantity  is 

supplied  by  accent Blank-verse,  poetry 

in  which  the  lines  do  not  end  in  rhymes. 


Heroic-verte  usually  consists  of  ten  syl- 
lables, or  in  English,  of  five  accented  sylla- 
bles, constituting  five  feet.— —  Versification 
is  the  art  of  adjusting  the  syllables,  and 
forming  them  into  harmonious  measure. 
[See  Pobtry.] 

VERSATILE,  an  epithet  for  that  quality 
which  enables  persons  to  turn  readily  from 

one  thing  to  another. In  botany,  a  ver- 

tat  He  anther  is  one  fixed  by  the  middle  on 
the  point  of  the  filament,  and  so  poised  as 
to  turn  like  the  needle  of  a  compass. 

VERST,  a  Russian  measure  of  length, 
containing  3500  feet;  about  three  quarters 
of  an  English  mile. 


VERT,  in  law,  everything  in  a  forest  that 
bears  a  green  leaf  which  may  serve  as  a 
cover  for  deer.  To  preserve  vert  and  veni- 
son is  the  duty  of  the  forest  officer  called 

the  verderer. In  heraldry,  the  colour  of 

green  oh  coats  of  arms,  represented  in  en- 
graving by  lines  drawn  from  the  dexter 
chief  to  the  sinister  base. 

VERTEBRA,  in  anatomy,  the  twenty- 
four  bones  of  which  the  spine  consists,  and 
on  which  the  several  motions  of  the  trunk 
of  our  bodies  are  performed.  The  spine 
may  be  considered  as  being  composed  of 
two  irregular  pyramids,  which  are  united 
to  each  other  in  that  part  of  the  loins 
where  the  last  of  the  lumbar  vertebra:  is 
united  to  the  o*  tacrum.  The  vertebras 
which  form  the  upper  and  longest  pyramid, 
are  called  true  vertebras ;  and  those  which 
compose  the  lower  pyramid,  or  the  m  «o~ 
crum  and  coccyx,  are  termed  false  vertebras. 
In  each  of  the  vertebras,  as  in  other  bones, 
:  we  may  remark  the  body  of  the  bone,  its 
processes  and  cavities.  The  body  may  be 
compared  to  part  of  a  eylinder  cut  off  trans- 
versely; convex  before  and  concave  behind, 
where  it  makes  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
spine.  There  is  in  every  vertebra,  between 
its  body  and  apophyses,  a  foramen,  large 
enough  to  admit  a  finger.  These  foramina 
correspond  with  each  other  through  all  the 
vertebras,  and  form  a  long  bony  conduit  for 
the  lodgment  of  the  spinal  marrow.— — Pier- 
ttbraUe,  a  pair  of  muscles  which  serve  to 
move  the  vertebras  of  the  back.— —Ver- 
tebral animal*  are  red-blooded,  with  brains 
and  a  spinal  chord :  other  kinds,  or  invar* 
tebral,  have  white  blood,  no  skull,  and  no 
back-bone. 

VERTEX,  in  geometry,  the  top  of  any 
line  or  figure ;  as,  the  vertex  of  a  triangle. 

In  anatomy,  the  crown  of  the  head. 

—In  astronomy,  the  xenith,  or  point  of 
the  heavens  immediately  over  the  head. 

VERTICAL,  pertaining  to  the  vertex  or 
xenith.  The  sun  is  vertical  to  the  inha- 
bitants within  the  tropics  at  certain  times 
every  year.    A  star  is  said  to  be  vertical 

when  it  is  in  the  xenith. Vertical  circle, 

in  astronomy,  a  jrreat  circle  of  the  sphere 
pa^iun  through  the  zzmih  Mil  miliar,  nod 
cu  I  ■ .  1 1|  :  1 1 11  btHlioii  at  right  nn  glu.  I'rrti- 
cat  paint,  U  lhttt point  [&  th e  L usiu-u s  wbtch 
is  iKcr  Our  heads,    other* iw    falltd   the 

teiiith. Ftrtirnt  pfifll*,  kn  pcrRpfettve,  is 

a  pLanc  pprptMidipiiUr  la  Ihi-  tn.-unjftri.ail 
plane,  patting  through  the  eye,  and  cutting 

the  perspective  plane  at  right  angles. 

Vertical  ptauc,  In  OfinJ.cs,  u  a  plana  passing 
through  the  vertex:  ijf  the  Cuue,  mi  para  I  lei 
to  any  conic  lectkin^—  Fertiral  aW  in 
comics,  ii  a  right  Line  drawn  nn  the  H-rtical 
plftuc.  and  puauijr  through.  Ihc  v*rtfx  of 

tho  cniLf, Vertical   dial,    \s   s    nun-dial 

drawn  an  the  plane  of  a  *(>rtieml  eirclp.  or 

EerpcndicuLar  to  the  hofitun^ Vertical 
•ate*,  in  bi>muy.  nro  such  m  stand  »u  erect, 

thai  nciiLct  ui'tLu-oii* *..  U  OT„«d 

the   upper  or  under. Vertical  anther*, 

are  such  as  terminate  the  filaments,  and 
being  inserted  by  their  base,  stand  no  less 
upright  than  the  filaments  themselves. 
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TERTlCELLAT.ffi.lii  botany,  mntof  Ac 
Linns  An  natural  order*  nf  j,il*nt&,  including 
Lfco»e  whose  flower*  gniw  in  the  form  of  a 
wflurl,  as  lia*  mini,  *e. 

VESTA,  in  entomology,  the  Wisp,  ft  ge- 
tiui  of  intecla  nf  Hit  Ayw<iio/.f*rt.*u  gioW, 
having  the  uiputh  horny,  hrrlera  finix,  un- 
equal; antenna*  tihiorm  ;  Lmdi-  ^uitM-m; 
upper  wines  folded;  stiita;  pungent,  con- 
ii-.,I,-i  in  ii,,-  ,J,,1.,|.,,  r.. 

VK&'f'EKil,  tin?  eveninc;  stings  nr  prayers 
In  ihe  Homitli  clnaroli_-— -ArtJia*  l>»/i*r*. 
In  French  hutorr,  a  niajiacrc  at  all  the 
French  in  Bicriy,,  in  the  fear  IpS£,  It  it  10 
called,  bccap;*p  the  ring  Df  the  bidl  for  TBs~ 
per*  wai  the  iliiihL 

VESTA,  in  astronnmjr,  one or the moat  re- 
cently disr-oiered  planeti.  It  wnsdrsL-overtd 
b*  Dr.  Ulbrrv,  at  Bremen,  March  lib".  ISJ?, 

\  J- SI '.\l>,  in  antiquity,  certain  virgin* 
consecrated  At  Borne  to  the  service  of  the 
goddi/**  TVitfl,  ami  to  whom  was  committed 
the  care  of  ihe  VcMal  fin!,  which  WM  to  be 
fcrpL  pr-^MuJilly  hunting  upon  itLf  altaj\ 
Their  dress  waa  a  white  im,  with  A  purple 
border  ■  a  white  liuCU  inrpthT,  called  **- 
pnrnw  h«r«MI ;  and  over  thli  a  large  Wfit 
mantle,  with  a  Inns;  train.  On  their  heads 
the}'  Won.1  the  in  rule,  and  from  the,  infold 
hung,  ribbons.  When  n  vest  Hi  waa  sonneted 
of  unchuiliiVj  she  wai  Led  to  the  Campus 
eWttratus,  and  stripped  of  her  habit  bq. 
leninly  by  the  puotiif  She  wni  Lhcn  pat 
alive  into  a  pit,  with  a  Light  L-d  rand]eT  B 
Ii t lie  watr rand  imlfc,  uml  thus  covered  up 
to  pine  and  hinguiih.  riwny  i ha  abort  re- 
lnmindf  r  nr  hrr  mi  aerobic  c.%i»tcnct. 

VESTlBLrLE.  in  arehileeEure,  a  pmrch 
or  entrance  into  a  buildine/.- — -In  fort  Loca- 
tion, i  lihi  space  or  covered  ground  ft  hidl  it 
in  front  or  a  srnArd-hnnse, 

VESTtH  llLUM,  in  anatomy,  ft  found 
cavity  of  the  internal,  ear,  between  ilin 
cochlea  and  acmifarcular  canals, 

VKSTHYfa  place  ad join Lu g  the  church 
where  the  rettsnents  of  the  mtn Liter  are, 
kept;  olio  where  i he  pariihioners  t**en>ble 
for  the  discharge  of  parochial  buiiueaa; 
whence  nueli  a  nteetioj  i*  at»u  called  n  t«- 

try, ^MfTT-rHrrJfc.an  oftiei^r  appointed  to 

attend  all  veatnea,  and  lake  aceouut  of 
thfiF  proceediilgi.,  &C. 

VESITVIAN,  in  miorralocT'^  a  inb'ptcita 
of  pyramidieal  KHruei,  a  niim-ral  fonnd  in 
the  Ticiflltf  of  Vesuvius  It  b  Btner»ll>' 
crj'»tj|liied  iu  fotlr-iided  pritm*,  the  edgei 
of' which  ana  tron paled,  fornjing  prismi  of 
eli;litv  Ibuneenj  or  iLttfcca.  *\$£*,  1 1  hj  com- 
pnted  of  illca  and  sdmuttip,  with  a  pnrtinn 
nf  the  as; den  of  iron  and  loon^Ciheie. 

ArETCH,  in  hmnny,  a  plant  of  the  h^ 


mLnoua  kindr  with  |iniiLliimiit«U*  far* ff*-,  *if 

thf  g^ntii  Vicia,  The  Uftlfir  *■  ol»n  applied, 

th  TarinBi  epithet i,  to  many  other  leifu- 


minnai  plnoti  of  diffefrnt  ernicTA.  The  fie- 
prral  babH  of  theic  plants  ii  prera«elf  li- 
milar  to  thnt  of  the  uea,  llpwardi  of  ei-hfy 
ippeJen  pre  known,  m«t  of  tthich  JuLahit 

the  northern  and  fpmprrate  pnrta  of  the 
European    continent.    The  common  Tetchj 

or  rare,  ii  eittfoiitelf  cultivated  in  Europe, 
and  cuuatdtirrd  it  TnluJlblea^riL'uJtnriil  plant. 


VETEEINART  ART.  oi    SCIENCE,  a  | 
modern  term  for  what  was  formerly  talioi 
farri^ty.    H  eomprebeudfc  n  knowLedge  of 
the  external  fornij  aa  well  as  the  internal 
#tmcturc  and  cctmoaty  of  the  hor*e  («ad  ( 
4 u ndrniir d*  Kf-neraUy  l ;  and  embrace*  what-  , 
met  relate*  to  the  diiraae*  to  wLjcti  th« 
hone  if  liable ;  with  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  principle*  and  praertce  of  ahoeieLf.of 
feeding,  eicrciainf*,  ac.  of  that  noble  and 
luglily  nieful   noLmal.    To  the  reteriBUf  * 
p  tii>:  Li  I  Li>ner ,  the  study  of  the  principles  at 
Jin  aft,  the  history  of  the  diaeawea  *hiA 
be  ii  called  on  to  relieife,  and  the  method*  I 
nf  treat ina  tbctn  that  have  been  foond  moat  I 
■ucceaifud,  am  aa  eueotjni  as  the  *t udj  of 
medical  science  to  the  pbysictafi. 

VETO,  m  probihition^  nr  ibe  rifbt  of 
frtrbiddinp;  applied  to  the  right  of  a  hinc 
or  oilier  magistrate  or  oflleer  to  witbJxild 
bia  assent  lu  the  enactment  of  a  la*,  or 

the  pairing  of  a  decree. F*ta  wa«  iln  ,' 

impnrtanl  and  solemn  hotJ  which  the  iri, 
buuc*  of  the  Roina»  p«iple  n^ajle  use  of 
when  the j  inhibited  aiijf  decree:  of  the  ■«>  , 
nude*  or  la*  pn>poied  to  the  people,  or  any 
act  of  other  magiitrs  I  es.  Tlie  bare  pni- 
nnunciug  of  the  word  vtH*  vas  sufficient  W 
lunjiend  the  buaine^a,  uiihnut  any  rea«aqa 
asuipucd  fur  tliL-ir  dincut^ 

VKX'lbi   (eftiNthH),  a  flag  or  ttandara. 

In  bo i any,  the  Upper  petal  of  a  papo 

Uo&aceoa*  flower. 

VI'ADUCT,  a  ltniettir*  mader  for  eon- 
vejiiijf  a  enreiaito  ft  ay,  either  bjr  Taiaibi; 
mounda  or  arched  support*  nexus*  marshes, 
rivers,  ktH  ai  hi  the  eaae  with  aoioe  of  the 
rnjJruada,  or  by  pcrfnml  ion  ihruugn  kiti*. 
St. 

VI'A  LACTTE'A,h>  astronoiny,  the  snitlcf 
way,  a  shim!  of  coantles*  start  in  tins  he-*- 
vtnit,  to  which  tame  abnsl  the  suu  «,nJ 
most  of  the  viaible  stars  brlouf. 

Vl,\TlCttW,  among  the  Romans,  an  al- 
Innance  ejt  pru riiiuti  made  b*  the,  rcpubLf 
for  Mich  of  It*  officer*  or  uieRnat rates  utra 
TelLcd  upon  I  tic  bunnCS*  of  the  state  mto 
atijf  of  the  provinfi-a.  The  term  lijifif  ■ 
imphe*  not  only  rannt'j  fur  defraying  the 
espfuflc*  or  travelling  hot  their  cfcotlie*,  or. 

namentj.  hn^jrsBjc,  &e. irtaiic*mt  iu  ihe 

ehureh  of  Roth,  an  appellation  eHTcnioihe 
enchamt,  w  ben  adiniiii^tered  to  person*  at 
the  p-iitil  at  u>*tb. 

VIA'TOH.  in  Jii-inan  antiquity,  ta  appel- 
lation fciieo  in  fflniinftn  to  all  Ollletn  at 
any  nf  the  miigittrali>ii  na  hctor*,  acee-a**, 
BCrihcm,  e^lcf  t,  Ae. 

VIOLATION,  a  n  pslur  reciprorml  mo- 
tion nf  ji  hud y,  m  a  peudulom,  which  betng 
fpeelY  luspended.  swings  nr  vibrate/*  firm 
side  to  side.  Tlie  VIDratlomt  of  tht-  aamc 
pendulum  are  all  la  gtnl  tune»p  at  l^n*i  m 
the  same  Latitodt.  The  refrulaf  eaolion  of 
the  pendulniu  oF  ft  ciuta  is  5fttH»  vibration* 
in  a*  hour.- — Vibrvtiv*  if  iUo  UvoJ,  in 
phytic*,  for  various  other  rcsrular  aliernatt 
motions:  thus  semalion  u  tnppo*ed  t.tie 
jierfomied  tiy  ntt-aits  of  the  *ibrn tore,  f*u^ 
linn  of  ibe  ucrvr«,  hesno  by  Mfennd  ob- 
jects, and  propBfftltd  to  the  hfruu, — - —  In 
intltie,  thi   imniLiu  of  a  r  honl,  or  tie  usutu^ 
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lation  of  any  body,  by  which  sound  is  pro- 
duced. The  acuteness,  elevation  and  gra- 
vity of  sound,  depend  on  the  length  of  the 
chord  and  its  tension. 

VI CAR*  a  particular  kind  of  parish 
priest,  where  the  predial  tithes  are  impro- 
priated or  appropriated,  that  is,  belong  to  a 
chapter  or  religious  house,  or  to  a  layman, 
who  receives  them,  and  only  allows  the 
vicar  the  smaller  tithes  as  a  salary.—— 
Vicar*  apostolical,  in  the  Romish  church, 
are  those  who  perform  the  functions  of  the 
pope  in  churches  or  provinces  committed 
to  their  direction. The  title  of  vicar-ge- 
neral was  given  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  earl 
of  Essex,  with  power  to  oversee  all  the 
clergy,  and  regulate  all  church  affairs.  It 
is  now  the  title  of  an  office,  which,  as  well 
as  that  of  official  principal,  is  united  in  the 
chancellor  of  the  diocese.  The  business  of 
the  vicar-general  is  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  matters  purely  spiritual. 

VICE  (Lat.  vice,  in  the  turn  or  place),  is 
used  in  composition  to  denote  one  qui  vicem 
gerit,  who  acts  in  the  place  of  another,  or 
is  second  in  authority.  Thus  we  have  such 
words  as  vice-chamberlain,  vice-chancellor, 
vice-resident,  vicegerent,  viceroy,  &c.— — 
Vice,  in  smithery,  an  instrument  used  for 
holding  fast  any  piece  of  iron  which  the  ar- 
tificer is  working  upon.— — Among  glaziers, 
a  machine  for  drawing  lead  into  flat  rods  for 
case  windows. 

VI  ET  ARIflS,  in  law,  words  made  use 
of  in  indictments  and  actions  of  trespass, 
to  show  the  violent  commission  of  any  tres- 
pass or  crime. 

VI"GIL,  in  church  affairs,  the  evening 
before  any  feast,  the  ecclesiastical  day  be- 
ginning at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
continuing  till  the  same  hour  the  following 
evening.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
vigil**,  which  denoted  the  night  watches 
and  guards  among  the  Roman  soldiers,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  excubia,  who  kept 
guard  by  day.  The  word  was  hence  adopted 
by  the  first  Christians  who  spent  a  part  of 
the  night  preceding  the  solemn  festivals  in 
prayer,  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  com- 
ing celebration. 

VIL'LEIN,  a  name  given,  in  ancient 
times,  to  persons  not  proprietors  of  land, 
many  of  whom  were  attached  to  the  land, 
and  bound  to  serve  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
[See  Fbodal  Ststbm.] 

VII/LUS,  in  botany,  a  term  applied  by 
Linnaeus  to  the  soft  close  hairs  on  different 
parts  of  plants,  which  form  a  fine  nap  or 
pile  like  velvet. 

VTNA'LIA,  in  antiquity,  a  festival  ob- 
served by  the  Romans  Aug.  19,  in  honour 
of  Jupiter  and  Venus. 

VINE,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Pi- 
tt*, that  produces  grapes,  common  in  most 
warm  and  temperate  countries,  and  of 
which  there  are  an  immense  number  of 
varieties.  In  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  the 
vineyards  cover  large  tracts,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  wine  is  an  important  branch  of 
industry.  The  trees  are  cut  down  and  ex- 
hibit the  appearance  of  gooseberry  bushes, 
those  grapes  ripening  the  best  that  are 


nearest  the  ground.  That  wine  is  the 
strongest,  and  has  most  flavour,  in  which 
both  the  skins  and  stones  are  bruised  and 
fermented.  As  a  general  rule,  the  varieties 
most  esteemed  for  wine-making  have  small 
berries  and  bunches,  with  an  austere  taste. 
In  certain  localities,  the  vine  lives  only 
twenty  or  thirty  years;  but  under  favour- 
able circumstances  it  may  last  several  hun- 
dred. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine  was  introduced  into 
this  country  by  the  Romans.  Vineyards 
are  mentioned  in  "  Domesday  Book ;"  and  it 
is  known  that  the  abbeys  and  religious 
houses  usually  possessed  a  vineyard.  The 
inmates  of  these  institutions  were  many  of 
them  foreigners,  and  they  contributed  to 
render  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  tolerably 
successful.  The  names  of  several  places  in 
Kent  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from  their 
having  been  the  site  of  vineyards.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  in  England  began  to  be  neglected. 
Our  intimate  connection  with  France — our 
actual  possession,  indeed,  of  a  portion  of 
the  wine-growing  districts  of  that  country 
— contributed  to  produce  this  circumstance. 
But  though  the  making  of  wine  was  no 
longer  carried  on  in  so  extensive  a  manner, 
yet  there  is  sufficient  testimony  that  during 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  wine  was  made  in  England  from 
the  produce  of  the  grape.  [For  further 
observations  on  this  subject,  see  the  article 
"  Gbapb."]— The  word  vine  also  denotes 
the  long  slender  stem  of  any  plant  that 
trails  on  the  ground,  or  climbs  and  sup- 
ports itself  by  winding  round  a  fixed  object, 
or  by  seizing  any  fixed  thing  with  its  ten- 
drils or  claspers. 

VINEGAR,  or  ACETIC  ACID,  an  acid 
liquor  obtained  from  wine,  cider,  beer,  or 
other  liquors,  by  the  acetous  fermentation. 
The  varieties  of  acetic  acids  known  in  com- 
merce are  five:  1.  wine  vinegar;  2.  malt 
vinegar ;  3.  cider  vinegar;  4.  sugar  vinegar; 
5.  wood  vinegar.  In  Great  Britain  vinegar 
is  usually  made  of  malt;  though  a  very 
considerable  quantity,  made  for  family  use, 
is  made  from  cider  and  British  wines. 

VI'NERY,  in  gardening,  an  erection  for 
supporting  vines  and  exposing  them  to  ar- 
tificial heat,  consisting  of  a  wall  with 
stoves  and  flues. 

VINIFACTEUR  [Fr.],  a  method  made 
use  of  in  France  and  Spain  to  improve  the 
spirituous  fermentation  of  wine.  During 
the  fermentation,  a  portion  of  the  etherial 
parts  of  the  wine  escapes  from  the  open 
vats;  and  the  vin\facteur  is  intended  to 
collect  these  parts,  and  to  convey  them 
back  to  the  must.  It  is  a  cap,  put  on  the 
vat,  and  surrounded  by  cold  water  in  a 
vessel,  in  order  to  condense  these  vapours. 
The  cap  is  provided  with  a  tube  to  admit  of 
the  escape  of  the  gaseous  parts  which  do 
not  condense. 

VI'NOUS  FERMENTATION,  that  im- 
portant  process  by  which  wine,  beer,  cider, 
4c.  are  made,  and  from  which,  by  distilla- 
tion, result  all  spirits.  It  is  effected  by  r/ell 
combining  saccharine  matter  with  water, 
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the  hydrogen  of  wfaieh  combines  with 
the  Aili  ru  the  sugar,  and  its  qwu  OLfgetl 
escapes  as  earhoBJC  NeJ.il  gu#,  leaving  a  so- 
luiion  Variously  hydrogenous,  which  bnttlcij. 
or  BUffed  up  in  Cask*,  fomts  Useful  liqunra  3 
Ot  Li-led    upon  by  beat,  the  hydrogenotta 

8 .if!-  r  ••■  Elrwl,  1  *-..M*r  ULtf  «l'nnt#",  Jhlt 
this  fermentation  t.xhsuua  iTaelf,  n  fa- 
action  take*  place,  oxygen  ia  absorbed  from 
the  air,  and  the  compound  becoT^ea  vinegar. 
A  further  action  ii  the  exhalation  of  the 
gases,  and  the  subsidence  of  the  carbon  by 
whleh  the  original  substance  ia  entirety  de- 
composed.  The  three  stagei  of  vinous, 
acetous,  and  putrescent  fermentation,  arc 
the  aetio&a  anil  re-Aclioon  by  which  a  na- 
tural compound  of  the  gate*  off  returned 
to  tbe  atmospheric  mui.  The  tint  ia  the 
escape  of  ox* gen,  the  aecnad  ia  ita  absorp- 
tion, and  the  last  ia  the  dispersion  of  ail 
the  ichu'wii,  constituent*. 

VI  0  Lr  a  atri  n  cod  musical  in  strument*  of 
tta  aani*  farm  as  ibr  viuLn.  but  larger. 
Viols  slte  of  different  fcmd*  >r  the  largest  is 
Called  (.he  /*n*i  riof,  whose  tones  an;  deep, 
■oft,  and  agreeable, 

T I  OL A.  eu  botany,  a  genu*  of  plants, 
elaaa  &  Ptmrtindria,  order  1  Mannflt**** 
Plants  of  ill  Li  genua  ant  potenuiala,  well 
known  by  the  English  name  of  Violet, 

VIOLET,  in  botany,  a  phint  and  flower 
of  the  genus  riala,  of  Loauy  specie*.  These 
arc  I'rmHirUe  rowers  in,  id!  northern  and 
temperate  climates,  and  many  oi  them  are 
among  the  ilrst  to  make  their  appeamncc 
hv  1  kr  sprin jr.  The  corolla  is  composed  pf 
fi.e  ■iiiuiLm.l  petals,  of  which  the  interior 
one  is  t  b#  largest,,  and  ia  more  or  less  prn- 
longed  into  a  spur  at  the  base.  The  roota 
are  mnstly  perennial ;  l he  stem  almost 
wanting  in  some  specie*,  and  distinct  in 
other*;  tbe  leaves  are  alternate,  provided 
with  stipules  at  the  bast!,  and  (be  flowers 
are  disponed  oti  ajtillary  peduncles. 

VIOL  I  N'(  the  moat  perfect  of  all  « ringed 
musical  instruments  played  with  the  how. 
The  violin  consists  of  threo  chief  parts— 
the  neck,  the  table,  and  the  sound-heard. 
The  violin  baa  four  catgut  string*  of  dif- 
ferent lite*,  of  * ■hich  the  largest  ia  wound 
round  with  wire.  MuaSC  for  this  vjnlin  is 
alway*  §et  in  the  Q  keyt  which  on  that  ac- 
eouELl  ia  called  the  t>ioint  key ;  Aud  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  instrument  conaiata  iu  Us 
purity  and  distmctnras,  atrenpb,  and  fnh 
Bess  uf  tone. 

VIOLONCELXO,  a  mu*lcal  instrnmnnt 
which  oomca  between  the  riofr*  di  braceio 
(m-  ami  viol;  nnd  the  doable  baaa,  both  aa 
to  ki/e  and  nun-.  It  ia  constructed  entirely 
On  the  same  plan  with  tbe  vjnlm;  and  the 
player  holdt  it  between  bis  lenees,  Ha 
nn  ten  ar*  written  in  the  For  baas  clrfi  and 
it  generallf  accompanies  the  double  baas. 

VltJLONO.  the  English  ihm&t*  t»«,  a 
deep-to tird  niusicnl  (nitrunjent,  the  largest 
of  tlie  kind  played  with  a  bo*r  and  prinei= 
psillv  used  to  snataiu  the  hannony. 

Vi'FER,  an  animal  of  the  snake  tribe, 
the  bite  of  which  ii  mare  or  less  venomous 
in  nil  own  trie*,  but  in  tropical  regions  it  ia 
alninsi  intiuufly  EataL 


V  f  H' I M ,  i u  ate hieoJogi,  the  rod  or  staff 
which  sheriffs,,  bailiffs,  ike.  carry  ma  ahadg* 

of  their  oflce. Firgn  ^Inarie,  a  » *rd  nsea^ 

aure  accarding  to  the  legal  eilj.  or  Inus  ctaud- 
enh 

VIH'GINAL.  in  mneic.  a  stringed  and 
tared  histrumest  reaeirihAiug  the  apiBnet* 
II  is  now  quJlu  obsolete,  tboujeh  foruaerly  in 
grefii  «uuii?, 

J       VI  H"t:tl.  in  astronomy h  tho  aiith  aign  at 

I  the  aodiac;  and  a  consteVlatioB  eootainiBg 

I  aCCnrding  to  the  British  CitalngTie>  1 10  stars, 
VVmW  Sh  isi  luediciu  e,  a  watery  fetid  tniv 

'  tec  iaiuing  from  wounda,  which  ia  endued 
with  corroaive  and  malignant  qniOJUea, 

'       VIRTU,  a  lore  a(  the  fine  arta,  and    a 

I  iaate  for  curiosities. 

i       Villi UOSU.  one  nkillcd  in  fentiqua  or 
natural  curiosities  i  a  lover  of  the  IT 


Vlg'CEtlA,  in  anntcmy.  the  mWmWtlt*m% 
or  contcnta  of  the  abdomen  and  thorax, 

VISCOUNT  (pron,  w£eimwt)t  a  noblcinaB 
next  in  degree  to  an  carL  Thenrst  TitWlat 

was  created  iu  tbe  reign  of  Henry  VI. A 

vifftHiMt'*  eamnei  baa  neither  flowera  nor 
l-inrtin  nuard  aboTe  the  circle,  lik*?  thou  da* 
superior  degree,  bnt  only  pcaria  placed  on 
Siva,  the  cJrele  itfeelf. 

VIS  CTJSj  in  medical  arienre,  mnv  orgBA 
or  part  which  has  an  appropriate  oao,  aa 
tbe  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  £c 

TISII'NU,  the  second  pcrvou  of  toe  Hin- 
doo fri/iiimrt-i  or  trinity,  eonaisting  of  fir.i- 
ma,  tim  creator,  Fit***,  the  preaerter.  aud 
the  deaooyeex 

V1H  lXBRTLSw  tlte  power  ia  bodivm 
that  are  in  a  state  of  rest  tq  reaist  aug 
change  that  ia  endeavoured  to  be  in  ado 
upon  them  to  change  their  stare.  Tuia.  aej- 
curding   to    Nekton,    is   iajpJanted    in    «H 

matter. Via  in*ita,  that  power  by  Which 

a  muscle,  when  woundedj  touched,  or  irrv 
tated,  cuntracti,  ludfpCndent  M  the  will 
of  the  allium]  rluit  is  the  nbjeet.  ^f  the 
experiment,  and  without  it  a  fetljtJg  pain. 

-fit  ihtdtcatrir  *afa™,  a  term  ctnpfoyc  d 

by  physifians  to  e^prcM  that  healing  power 
in  an  animated  body,  hf  which,  whet  dia- 
caaed,  the  body  U  eoahlel  to  regain  ha 
healthy  actions. Fit  nnrfmm.  that  pro- 
perty by  which  a  mnaele^  after  the  death  of 
the  animal h  or  a  musele,  irrimediatftly  after 
having  been  cut  from  a  bring  body.  cao> 

tracta. Fu  nfrww,  «  jiqwer  of  the  in.u*» 

cles  by  which  they  act  When  excited  by  the 

nerves. VU  plattica,    that    facility    of 

thrinaiiun  which  spontaneously  opera  tea  in 

auimaU,' Fit  *if  *,  the  natoral  power  of 

the  animal  machttie  in  preserving  life- 

vr'siON,  in  physiology,  the  act  of  per- 
ceiving objecia  by  means  of  the  organ  of 
tight.  Mndera  pbilosOpherd  agree  iu  uy. 
poainf  vition  to  be  produced  hy  raya  of 
fcght,  reilected  from  the  aeveral  pointa  of 
offsets,  received  in  nt  (he  pnpU,  refracted 
and  collected  i»  their  passage  thnjuph  th.« 
coati  and  huinwini  tn  the  retina,  or  tjw* 
rtiiit-iiidDij  aud  thus  alrikinf*  or  making-  an 
hHpre«>JuU  oa  so  many  points  of  one  of  that** 
membrane*;  which  UnpraaiuB  Ii  CCtrvwyed 
to  the  optio  nerve^  and  theaee  to  the  brain. 
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[See  Etb,  Oftics,  &c.]  In  Scripture,  vi- 
rion* signifV  revelation!  from  God ;  an  ap- 
pearance of  something  supernaturally  pre- 
sented to  the  minds  of  the  prophets,  by 
which  they  were  informed  of  future  events ; 
as,  the  visions  of  Isaiah,  Exekiel,  &c— With 
regard  to  those  mental  and  optical  illusions 
which  have  given  rise  to  stories  of  ghosts 
and  apparitions,  they  are  all  either  produced 
by  a  disordered  state  of  the  mind,  or  occa- 
sioned by  the  presence  of  some  external  ob- 
ject, under  such  circumstances  as  to  deceive 
the  senses.  Dr.  Abercrombie,  in  his  "  In- 
quiries concerning  the  Intellectual  Power," 
treating  of  spectral  illusions,  refers  them  to 
the  following  heads :— 1.  False  perceptions 
or  impressions  made  upon  the  senses  only, 
in  which  the  mind  does  not  participate.  2. 
Real  dreams,  though  the  person  was  not  at 
the  time  sensible  of  having  slept,  nor,  con- 
sequently, of  having  dreamt.  A  person,  as 
he  observes,  under  the  influence  of  some 
strong  mental  impression,  drops  asleep  for 
a  few  seconds,  perhaps,  without  being  sen- 
sible of  it ;  some  scene  or  person  connected 
with  the  impression  appears  in  the  dream, 
and  he  starts  up  under  the  conviction  that 
it  was  a  spectral  appearance.  3.  Intense 
mental  conceptions,  so  strongly  impressed 
on  the  mind  as,  for  the  moment,  to  be  be- 
lieved to  have  a  real  existence.  This  takes 
place,  when,  along  with  the  mental  emo- 
tion, the  individual  is  placed  in  circum- 
stances in  which  external  impressions  are 
very  slight  as  solitude,  faint  light,  and  qui- 
escence of  body.  It  is  a  state  bordering 
closely  upon  dreaming,  though  the  vision 
occurs  while  the  person  is  in  the  waking 
state.  4.  Erroneous  impressions  connected 
with  bodily  disease,  generally  disease  in  the 
brain.  The  illusions  in  these  cases  arise  in 
a  manner  strictly  analogous  to  dreaming, 
and  consist  of  some  former  circumstances 
recalled  to  the  mind,  and  believed  for  a 
time  to  have  a  real  and  present  existence. 
The  diseases  in  connexion  with  which  they 
arise,  are  generally  of  an  apoplectic  or  in- 
flammatory  character,  sometimes  epileptic, 
and  they  are  very  frequent  in  the  affection 
called  delirium  tremens,  produced  by  a  con- 
tinued use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

VISITATION,  in  ecclesiastical  polity, 
an  office  or  act  of  superintendence  per- 
formed by  a  bishop  once  in  three  years,  by 
visiting  the  churches  and  their  rectors,  &c. 
throughout  the  whole  diocese.  Parochial 
visitation  by  the  archdeacons  is  annual. 

VIS'ITOR,  in  law,  an  inspector  into  the 
government  of  a  corporation. 

VIS'TJAL.    In   perspective,   the  visual 

point,  is  a  point  in  the  horizontal  line,  in 

which  all  the  ocular  rays  unite.— —Visual 

,  rays,  lines  of  light,  imagined  to  come  from 

the  object  to  the  eye. 
,  VI'TAL  FUNCTIONS,  those  functions 
or  faculties  of  the  body  on  which  life  im- 
mediately depends ;  as  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  respiration,  the  heat  of  the  body, 
&c. 

VITI S,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  class 
6  Pentandria,  order  1  Monogynia.  The  prin- 
cipal species  are  the  Fitia  vini/era,  the  com- 


mon vinei  and  the  Vitis  Indiea,  the  Indian 

VITREOUS  HCMOUR,  the  pellucid 
body  which  fills  the  whole  bulb  of  the  eye 
behind  the  crystaline  lens. 

VITRIFACTION,  the  aet,  process,  or 
operation  of  converting  into  glass  by  heat ; 
as,  the  vittifacHon  of  sand,  flint,  and  peb- 
bles, with  alkaline  salts. 

VITRIOL.  [See  Coffbbab,  8tri.rB.UB, 
&cj 

VrTRIOLATED,  in  chemistry,  convert- 
ed into  sulphuric  acid  or  vitriol. 

VITRIOLIC  ACID.  [See  Sulfhcbic 
Acid.] 

VTv  A'CE,  in  music,  an  Italian  epithet, 
signifying  lively ;  and  vivaeissimo,  verylively. 

vTVARY,  a  place  for  keeping  living  ani- 
mals, as  a  park,  a  warren,  a  pond,  &c. 

VITA  WCE  [Lat.],  by  word  of  mouth ; 
as,  to  vote,  or  to  communicate  with  another 
person,  vitd  voce. 

VTVES,  In  the  veterinary  art,  a  disease  of 
horses  and  some  other  animals,  seated  in 
the  glands,  under  the  ears,  where  a  tumour 
is  formed  which  sometimes  ends  in  suppu- 
ration. 

VIVIFICATION,  in  chemistry,  the  act 
of  giving  new  lustre,  force  and  vigour;  as, 
the  vivMeatio*  of  mercury. 

VIVIPAROUS,  in  natural  history,  an 
epithet  for  producing  young  in  a  living 
state;  as  distinguished  from  oviparous,  pro- 
ducing eggs,  as  birds.— —In  botany,  a  vtvt- 
parous  plant  is  one  in  which  either  the 
seeds  germinate  on  the  plant,  instead  of 
falling,  as  they  usually  do,  or  which  pro- 
duces its  living  offspring  as  bulbs. 

VIZ'IER,  or  Guard  Vizibb.  the  title  of 
the  chief  minister  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
He  is  the  representative  of  the  sultan,  con- 
ducts the  deliberations  of  the  divan,  and 
decides  alone;  for  bv  a  seal  which  he  re- 
ceives at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  he  is 
authorized  to  rule  with  absolute  power,  in 
the  name  of  the  sultan.  The  title  of  titter 
is  also  given  to  all  the  pachas  of  three  tails, 
or  pachas  of  the  highest  rank. 

VCCAL  MUSIC,  music  produced  by 
the  voice,  either  unaccompanied  or  accom- 
panied by  instruments.  Vocal  music  has 
many  advantages  over  instrumental,  in  its 
endless  variety  of  intonation  and  expres- 
sion, and  in  the  support  which  it  derives 
from  its  connexion  with  words.  [SeeMusic] 

VOICE,  the  sounds  produced  by  the 
orf^tf  of  re?p:rntirm,  fjprcinlly  the  larynx. 
Tin1  1 1. nun,  tlir  wuHT-pijie,  &Cu  t!i''  finely- 
arched  roof  o|  the  maulh,  and  ilit-  y\  ability 
of  tlir  lipa,  ore  eiirh  oJ  the  fttMtM  import- 
ances producing  thf  (U'JTcffui  initiations 
which  reailer  the  hamnn  voice  in  Hirnseable 
and  QArliiuuioUa.  A  jrood  uiujuejil  voice 
depends  chicriv  mptm   MM   cninilui'M  and 

Soviet  uf  the  £11-^.1  u*  uif  mfersnee  and  of 
earing;  nod  i*  tuiulp  promoted  by  the 
practice  U  iiii(nni?nud  gyouuatitl  iv.rciscs 
that  Expand  tin.'  cntat. 

VCliANTj  in  jumiilrj,  an  ttutlict  for 
flyitrg  or  having  l)te  wiupa  spread" 

TOL'ATILK,  in  cturmuitrj'j  ao.  epithet  for 
sub4t.-iiH:f!>  ii  rilcli  wflFtL"  ur  racily  pits  away 
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into  the  aeriform  state:  as,  musk,  harts- 
horn, and  the  various  essential  oils.  Alco- 
hol and  ether  are  called  volatile  liquids  for 
a  similar  reason,  and  because  they  easily 
pass  into  the  state  of  vapour  on  the  appli- 
cation of  heat. 

VOLC  A'NOE8,  in  geology,  burning  moun- 
tains, or  explosions  in  the  earth,  forming 
mountains  with  their  melted  materials. 
Beneath  the  outer  crust  of  the  earth  in- 
flammable materials  appear  to  exist,  which 
access  of  water,  air,  or  pressure,  excite  into 
combustion.  They  are  supposed  to  consist 
of  the  inflammable  bases  of  metals,  which 
ignite  by  access  of  water,  and  then  expand- 
ing into  steam  they  shake  the  granitic  foun- 
dations, and  sometimes  bursting  through, 
produce  all  the  destructive  effects  of  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes.  They  break  forth 
under  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  dry  land,  and 
throw  up  mountains  which  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  water,  causing  tremblings  of 
the  coasts.  The  extent  of  the  action  is 
often  5  or  600  miles,  and  their  effects  on  sea 
and  land  frightful  and  destructive.  Accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  of  the  best  informed 
philosophers,  they  depend  upon  the  oxyda- 
tion  of  the  metals  of  the  earths  upon  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  in  immense  subterranean 
cavities,  to  which  water  or  atmospheric  air 
may  occasionally  have  access.  The  subter- 
ranean thunder  heard  at  great  distances 
under  Vesuvius,  prior  to  an  eruption,  indi- 
cates the  vast  extent  of  these  cavities;  and 
the  existence  of  a  subterranean  communi- 
cation between  the  Solfatara  and  Vesuvius, 
is  established  by  the  fact  that  whenever  the 
latter  is  in  an  active  state,  the  former  is 
comparatively  tranquil.  Almost  all  the 
volcanoes  of  considerable  magnitude  in  the 
old  world,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea ; 
and  in  those  where  the  sea  is  more  distant, 
as  in  the  volcanoes  of  South  America,  the 
water  may  be  supplied  from  great  subter- 
ranean lakes;  for  Humboldt  states  that 
some  of  them  throw  up  quantities  of  fish. 
The  phenomena  observed  by  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  afford  a  sufficient  refutation  of  all  the 
ancient  hypotheses,  in  which  volcanic  fires 
were  ascribed  to  such  chemical  causes  as 
the  combustion  of  mineral  coal,  or  the  ac- 
tion of  sulphur  upon  iron;  and  are  per- 
fectly consistent.  The  author  acknow- 
ledges, however,  that  the  hypothesis  of  the 
nucleus  of  the  globe  being  composed  of 
matter  liquified  by  heat,  offers  a  still  more 
simple  solution  of  the  phenomena  of  vol- 
canic fires.  On  these  phenomena,  baron 
Humboldt  says,  "  Observations  made  in  all 
countries,  in  mines  and  caves,  prove  that, 
even  at  a  small  depth,  the  earth's  heat  is 
much  superior  to  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.  A  fact  so  remark- 
able, and  elicited  from  observations  made 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe,  connects 
itself  with  what  we  learn  of  the  phenomena 
of  volcanoes.  La  Place  has  even  attempted 
to  determine  the  depth  at  which  the  earth 
maybe  considered  as  a  melted  mass.  What- 
ever doubts  may  be  entertained,  notwith- 
standing the  respect  due  to  so  great  a  name, 
as  to  the  numerical  accuracy  of  such  a  cal- 


culation, it  is  not  the  less  probable,  that  all 
volcanic  phenomena  arise  from  a  single 
cause,  which  is  the  communication,  con- 
stant or  interrupted,  that  exists  between 
the  interior  of  our  planet  and  the  external 
atmosphere.  Elastic  vapours,  by  their  pres- 
sure, raise  through  deep  crevices  the  sub- 
stances which  are  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and 
which  are  oxydized.  Volcanoes  are,  so  to 
speak,  intermittent  springs  of  earthy  mat- 
ters. The  fluid  mixture  of  metals,  *'V»lift 
and  earths,  which  condense  into  currents 
of  lava,  flow  gently  and  slowly,  when,  on  ,  J 
being  raised  up,  they  once  find  an  issue."  i  i 
There  are  certain  regions  to  which  volcanic  '  ! 
eruptions,  and  the  movements  of  great 
earthquakes,  are  confined:  over  the  whole 
of  vast  tracts  active  volcanic  vents  are  dis- 
tributed at  intervals,  and  most  commonly 
arranged  in  a  linear  direction.  Throughout 
the  intermediate  spaces  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  the  subterranean  fire  is  con- 
tinually at  work;  for  the  ground  is  con- 
vulsed, from  time  to  time,  by  earthquakes: 
gaseous  vapours,  especially  carbonic  acid 
gas,  are  disengaged  plentifully  from  the 
soil ;  springs  often  issue  at  a  very  high  tem- 
perature, and  their  waters  are  very  com- 
monly impregnated  with  the  same  mineral 
matters,  which  are  discharged  by  volcanoes  J 
during  eruptions.  Of  these  great  regions, 
that  of  the  Andes  is  one  of  tne  best  defined. 
Commencing  southward,  at  least  at  Chili,  | 
at  the  forty-sixth  degree  of  south  latitude,  ■ 
it  proceeds  northward  to  the  twenty-seventh 
degree,  forming  an  uninterrupted  line  of 
volcanoes.  The  Chilian  volcanoes  rise  up  ' 
through  granitic  mountains.  Villarica,  one  ! 
of  the  principal,  continues  burning  without  ' 
intermission,  and  is  so  high  that  it  may  be  l 
distinguished  at  the  distance  of  150  miles. 
A  year  never  passes  in  this  province  with- 
out some  slight  shock  of  earthquakes ;  and 
about  once  m  a  century,  or  oftener,  tre- 
mendous convulsions  occur,  by  which  the 
land  has  been  shaken  from  one  extremity 
to  the  other,  and  continuous  tracts,  toge- 
ther with  the  bed  of  the  Pacific,  have  been 
raised  permanently  from  one  to  twenty  feet 
above  their  former  level.  Hot  springs 
numerous  in  this  district,  and  mm 
waters  of  various  kinds.  Pursuing  our 
course  northward,  we  find  in  Peru  only  one 
active  volcano  as  yet  known ;  but  the  pro- 
vince is  so  subject  to  earthquakes,  that 
scarcely  a  week  passes  without  a  shock ; 
and  many  of  these  have  been  so  violent  as 
to  create  great  changes  in  the  surface.  Far- 
ther north,  we  find,  in  the  middle  of  Quito, 
where  the  Andes  attain  their  greatest  ele- 
vation, Tunguragua,  Cotopaxi,  Autism 
and  Pichincha,  the  three  former  of  which 
not  unfrequently  emit  flames.  Prom  the 
first  of  these,  a  deluge  of  mud.  descended  in 
1797.  and  filled  valleys,  1000  feet  wide,  to 
the  depth  of  100  feet,  forming  barriers, 
whereby  rivers  were  dammed  up,  and  lakes 
occasioned.  In  the  year  1812,  violent  eertk- 
quakes  convulsed  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi at  New  Madrid,  for  the  apace  of  three 
hundred  miles  in  length.  As  this  happened 
exactly  at  the  same  tune  as  the  great  earth- 
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quake  of  Caraocas,  it  is  probable  that  these 
two  points  are  parts  of  one  continuous  vol- 
canic  region :  for  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  intervening  Caribbean  sea  must  be 
considered  as  a  theatre  of  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes.  On  the  north  lies  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  which,  with  a  tract  of  the  con- 
tiguous sea,  has  often  experienced  tre- 
mendous shocks,  and  these  are  frequent, 
extending  from  Jamaica  to  8t.  Domingo 
and  Porto  Rico.  On  the  south  of  the  same 
basin,  the  shores  and  mountains  of  Colum- 
bia are  perpetually  convulsed.  On  the  west 
is  the  volcanic  chain  of  Guatimala  and 
Mexico,  and  on  the  East,  the  West  Indian 
isles,  where  in  St.  Vincent's  and  Guade- 
loupe, are  active  vents.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  occur, 
uninterruptedly,  from  Chill  to  the  north  of 
Mexico ;  and  it  seems  probable,  that  they 
will  hereafter  be  found  to  extend,  at  least, 
from  Cape  Horn  to  California.  In  another 
direction,  the  volcanic  range  is  prolonged 
through  Borneo,  Celebes,  Bands,  New 
Guinea,  and  various  parts  of  the  Polynesian 
archipelago.  The  Pacific  ocean,  indeed, 
seems,  in  equatorial  latitudes,  to  be  one 
vast  theatre  of  igneous  action,  and  its  in- 
numerable archipelagoes,  such  as  the  New 
Hebrides,  Friendly  islands,  and  Georgian 
islands,  are  all  composed  either  of  coralline 
limestones  or  volcanic  rocks,  with  active 
veins  here  and  there  interspersed.  In  the 
old  world,  the  volcanic  region  extends  from 
east  to  west  for  the  distance  of  about  1000 
miles,  from  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  Azores, 
including  within  its  limits  the  greater  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  its  most  promi- 
nent peninsulas.  From  south  to  north,  it 
reaches  from  about  the  thirty-fifth  to  the 
forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude.  Its  northern 
boundaries  are  Caucasus,  the  Black  sea. 
the  mountains  of  Thrace,  Transylvania,  and 
Hungary,  — the  Austrian,  Tyrolean,  and 
Swiss  Alps, — the  Cevennes  and  Pyrenees, 
and  the  mountains  which  branch  off  from 
the  Pyrenees  westward,  to  the  north  side 
of  the  Tagus.  Respecting  the  volcanic  sys- 
tem of  Southern  Europe,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  there  is  a  central  half,  where 
the  greatest  earthquakes  prevail,  in  which 
rocks  are  shattered  and  cities  laid  in  ruins. 
On  each  side  of  this  line  of  greatest  com- 
motion, there  are  parallel  bands  of  country 
where  the  shocks  are  less  violent.  At  a 
still  greater,  as  in  Northern  Italy,  there  are 
spaces  where  the  shocks  are  much  rarer  and 
more  feeble.  Beyond  these  limits,  again, 
all  countries  are  liable  to  slight  tremors  at 
distant  intervals  of  time,  when  some  great 
crisis  of  subterranean  movement  agitates 
an  adjoining  volcanic  region;  but  these 
may  be  considered  as  mere  vibrations,  pro- 
pagated mechanically  through  the  exter- 
nal crust  of  the  globe,  as  sounds  travel  al- 
most to  indefinite  distances  through  the  air. 
During  the  last  century,  about  fifty  erup- 
tions are  recorded  of  the  five  European  vol- 
canoes, Vesuvius,  Mtna,  Volcano,  San  tor  in, 
and  Iceland ;  hut  many  beneath  the  sea,  in 
the  Grecian  archipelago,  and  near  Iceland, 
may  have  passed  unnoticed.     If  some  of 


them  produced  no  lava,  others  on  the  con- 
trary poured  out  torrents  of  melted  matter 
for  months  together :  so  that  however  in- 
considerable may  be  the  superficial  rocks, 
which  the  operations  of  fire  produce  on  the 
surface,  when  it  is  computed  that  on  the 
whole  globe  2000  volcanic  eruptions  occur 
in  the  course  of  a  century,  we  must  sup- 
pose the  subterranean  changes  now  con- 
stantly in  progress  to  be  on  the  grandest 
scale. 

VOLTA'IC  ENGRAVING,  or  the 
ELECTROTYPE.  As  it  appears  desirable 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  bring  this 
subject  as  prominently  forward  as  pos- 
sible,—since  it  is  a  continuation,  though 
different  in  its  principles,  of  the  discovery 
of  the  Daoubbbbotxfb  or  Pbotogbwic 
Drawing,  which,  under  their  respective 
heads,  we  have  inserted,— we  have  availed 
ourselves  of  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
an  able  article  on  the  subject,  as  it  appear- 
ed in  the  Westminster  Review,  for  Septem- 
ber, 1840.  The  chief  objects  of  Voltaic  En- 
graving are : — to  raise  upon  an  unengraved 
plate  of  copper  a  design  in  relief;  to  copy 
with  perfect  accuracy  engraved  plates,  me- 
dals, ornaments,  &c,  either  in  relief  or  the 
reverse:  and  to  obtain  any  number  of  co- 
pies. The  accomplishment  of  these  ob- 
jects depends  on  the  application  of  an 
entirely  new  idea  in  science.  This  new 
idea  will  be  best  brought  out  if  we  place  it 
side  by  side  with  the  nearest  old  one  that 
we  know,  and  that  is,  the  idea  of  casting, 
by  pouring  into  a  mould,  metal  or  any  other 
substance  in  the  liquid  form,  and  then  leav- 
ing it  to  harden  and  solidify.  It  will  easily 
be  seen  that  the  melting  process  is  a  re- 
ducing of  the  rigid  coherence  of  the  parts 
of  the  metal,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  sepa- 
rated into  an  indefinite  number  of  small 
portions,  every  one  of  which  is  at  liberty  to 
go  in  any  direction,  without  control  from 
the  mass.  Instead  of  a  rigid  individual 
solid,  we  have  a  liquid,  whose  property  it  is 
to  be  resolvable  by  the  slightest  force  into 
a  multitude  of  small  masses.  In  this  state 
of  subdivision  it  can  be  put  into  any  form 
we  please :  we  may  cut  out  ever  so  many 
fantastic  shapes, — it  is  capable  of  conform- 
ing to  them  all.  On  the  same  principle 
that  we  can  stop  up  small  crevices  by 
paste,  or  anything  admitting  of  minute 
subdivision,  we  can  fill  up  all  the  corners 
and  crevices  of  a  mould  by  liquid  metal. 
Liquefying  serves  the  same  purpose  as 
founding,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  does 
not  entirely  destroy  the  hold  that'the  parti- 
cles have  of  eaeh  other;  it  allows  them  great 
latitude  and  freedom,  and  still  keeps  them 
under  a  slight  bond,  which,  by  the  cooling 
process  is  again  gradually  drawn  tighter,  till 
they  cling  to  each  other  with  their  original 
intensity.  Now  the  comparison  of  this 
process  with  our  new  idea  will  be  best 
effected  by  singling  out  two  of  its  chief  de- 
fects. The  first  is  the  great  heat  necessary, 
in  order  to  give  to  the  metal  the  required 
looseness  and  pliancy.  On  account  of  this, 
the  mould  and  other  utensils  employed 
must  be  fit  to  endure  a  very  high  terape- 
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rature,  a  condition  not  always  easily  ful- 
filled. The  second  defect  is,  that  the  sub- 
division of  the  metal  is  not  so  minute  as  we 
could  wish,  for  many  purposes.  Liquids 
have  a  considerable  amount  of  cohesion, 
which  leads  them  to  form  into  pretty  large 
drops,  that  cannot  be  separated  into  smaller, 
or  reduced  without  great  force.  On  this 
account  there  may  be  openings  or  hollows 
in  the  mould,  that  the  melted  metal  will 
not  enter.  If  these  are  very  minute,  a 
small  portion  of  the  fluid  will  lie  over  their 
mouths,  as  it  were,  and  the  cohesion  will  be 
too  strong  to  allow  any  particles  to  fall 
away  from  these  overhanging  drops,  and 
fill  up  such  openings.  Were  there  no  cohe- 
sion at  all,  every  crevice  or  cavity  would  be 
filled  up  that  was  large  enough  to  admit  an 
atom ;  but  so  great  is  the  amount  of  cohe- 
sion in  liquids,  that  openings  are  left  unen- 
tered that  are  probably  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit a  mass  of  a  thousand,  or,  for  anything 
we  know,  a  million  of  atoms.  Thus  it  is 
that,  on  the  liquefying  system,  the  casting 
must  be  a  great  way  from  being  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  mould.  If  we  would 
procure  very  fine  resemblances,  we  must 
seek  another  system.  Now  these  two  de- 
fects are  got  rid  of  by  Mr.  Spencer's  dis- 
covery, for  in  his  system  of  casting,  a  high 
heat  is  not  required,  and  hence  the  mould 
may  be  an  inflammable  substance,  if  we 

S  lease :  and  in  the  second  place,  the  sub- 
ivision  is  carried,  we  verily  believe,  to  the 
ultimate  atoms  of  the  substance  used.  The 
metal  is  deposited  on  the  mould,  not  in  co- 
hering drops,  which  may  refuse  to  enter 
many  of  the  fine  lines  or  crevices,  but  in 
solitary  atoms,  which  must  enter  every 
opening  of  an  atom's  breadth.  There  is  as 
much  difference  between  liquid  metal  and 
the  metal  laid  down  by  this  process,  as  be- 
tween common  clay  and  the  dust  that  is 
carried  by  the  wind.  This  will  appear  as 
we  proceed  to  explain  the  process  in  detail. 
The  most  common  kind  of  voltaic  circle  is 
composed  of  two  metals  and  a  corrosive 
liquid,  such  as  an  acid  or  a  saline  solution. 
One  of  the  metals  must  be  moreoxydizable 
than  the  other;  that  is,  its  particles  must 
go  more  easily  and  more  quickly  into  com- 
bination with  the  oxygen  of  the  liquid ;  and 
the  greater  the  difference  in  this,  respect, 
the  more  powerful  will  be  the  circle.  The 
metals  mostly  employed  are  sine  and  cop- 
per, ziuc  being  the  more  oxydizable.  A 
plate  of  each  is  put  into  a  vessel  containing 
the  acid  or  saline  solution  (they  are  not 
thrown  in  at  random,  but  supported  in  an 
upright  position,  like  the  two  walls  of  a 
house) :  if  there  be  no  metallic  connection 
between  them,  both  are  attacked  by  the 
liquid,  the  sine  being  turned  into  oxyde 
with  the  greatest  -rapidity.  But  if  a  copper 
wire  be  fastened  to  each,  and  the  two  wires 
brought  together  (out  of  the  liquid  gene- 
rally), a  voltaic  circle  is  formed,  and  the 
appearances  are  now  somewhat  different. 
The  action  of  the  liquid  on  the  copper, 
which  was  the  least  action  of  the  two,  now 
ceases  entirely;  the  action  upon  the  cine 
becomes  much  more  violent,  or,  in  other 


words,  the  particles  of  oxygen  are  now  much 
more  disposed  than  before  to  leave  the  li- 
quid, and  combine  with  the  particles  of 
zinc;  the  affinity  has  been  strengthened, 
and  the  union  is  very  much  quickened.  A 
current  of  electricity  is  now  found  to  go 
round  the  circuit,  the  positive  electricity 
commencing,  as  it  were,  at  the  zinc,  where 
the  violent  combination  is  going  on,  pro- 
ceeding from  that  through  the  acid  to  the 
copper,  thence  along  the  wire  roond  to  the 
sine  again.  A  negative  current,  if  such 
there  be,  must  move  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion ;  but  the  direction  of  the  positive  cur- 
rent is  easily  remembered  by  imagining,  as 
we  have  done,  that  it  takes  its  origin  at  the 
place  of  strong  action,  viz.  at  the  sine,  and 
goes  from  that  through  the  acid  to  the 
copper,  and  round  by  the  wire  to  the  place 
where  it  set  out.  "We  must  now  proceed  to 
explain  Mr.  Spencer's  application  of  the 
voltaic  circle  to  the  making  and  copying  of 
engravings,  &c.  If  a  single  circle  oe  con- 
structed of  copper,  acid,  and  zinc,  and  if  the 
acid  part  of  the  conductor  be  interrupted 
by  placing  between  it  and  the  copper  ano- 
ther liquid,  such  as  the  solution  of  a  me- 
tallic salt,  sulphate  of  copper  we  shall  say, 
the  currents  will  circulate  as  before,  only 
with  some  diminution  of  intensity,  and  the 
sulphate  of  copper  thus  interpolated  will 
be  gradually  decomposed;  the  copper  of 
the  solution  going  towards  the  copper 
plate,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  or  towards  the  sine,  forming 
at  the  same  time  the  sulphate  of  zinc, 
which  in  practice,  however,  it  is  not  allow- 
ed to  reach.  Now  the  thing  to  be  noted 
here  is,  that  the  copper  parts  with  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  apparently  in  single  atoms, 
and  in  this  state  it  proceeds  towards  the 
plate.  It  forms,  as  it  were,  a  shower  of  ul- 
timate particles,  which  descend  one  by  one, 
and  do  not  go  together  till  they  reach  their 
destination,  or  settle  on  the  plate.  That 
this  last  assertion  (that  the  particles  re- 
main separate  till  they  fall  on  the  copper 
plate)  is  not  mere  conjecture,  we  gather 
from  the  fact,  which  Mr.  Spencer  tells  us 
he  has  completely  established,  that  the  me- 
tallic particles  will  not  crystahze,  in  other 
words,  will  not  go  together,  except  on  m  sse- 
tallic  nucleus.  As  long,  therefore,  as  they 
float  in  the  liquid,  they  are  in  a  state  of 
complete  separation:  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  two  of  them  will  cohere,  for  if  two  went 
together,  these  might  attract  a  third  and  a 
fourth,  and  there  would  soon  be  a  nucleus 
formed  that  would  congregate  the  whole,  a 
thing  never  known  to  happen.  Unless 
some  metallic  body  is  present  to  which  the 
particles  may  attach,  and  on  which  they 
may  form  and  arrange  themselves  in  their 
cohering  attitudes,  they  cannot  go  together  ; 
but  as  soon  as  such  a  nucleus  is  presented, 
they  begin  and  deposit  themselves  in  such 
a  way  as  to  build  up  a  solid  metallic  mass. 
If  we  suppose  now  that  the  copper  plate  of 
the  circle  is  a  mould  from  which  we  would 
wish  to  take  a  casting,  we  can  easily  see 
the  superiority  of  metal,  in  the  state  just 
mentioned,  over  liquid  metal,  for  this  pur- 
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pose.  It  U  completely  broken  up,  as  far  as 
we  can  nee,  into  individual  atoms ;  and  no 
scratch  upon  a  mould  can  be  conceived  so 
fine  that  these,  slowly  approaching,  one  by 
one,  cannot  enter.  The  slightest  imperfec- 
tion in  polish  on  the  plate  will  be  rigorously 
copied  in  reverse  by  the  deposit ;  every  de- 
pression of  an  atom's  breadth  in  the  former 
will  be  answered  by  a  corresponding  eleva- 
tion on  the  latter.  The  mind  cannot  con- 
ceive anything  surpassing  this  in  the  art  of 
metal  founding.    The  next  step  could  only 

be  the  founding  of  the  atoms. Method  of 

engraving  in  relief  on  a  plate  of  copper. 
This  is  effected  by  taking  the  plate  on 
which  we  are  to  engrave,  and  soldering  a 
piece  of  wire  to  the  back  of  it,  so  as  to 
adapt  it  to  the  circle.  It  is  then  cover- 
ed with  a  coating  of  wax,  somewhat  less 
than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Upon  the  surface  of  this  coating  we  have 
to  write  or  draw  with  a  black  lead  pencil 
or  steel  point  the  design  that  we  wish  to 
engrave,  or  rather  raise  upon  the  plate. 
We  then  take  a  graver  and  cut  the  wax 
through  to  the  copper,  along  all  the  lines 
that  were  marked  with  the  pencil,  being 
careful  that  the  copper  shall  be  completely 
exposed  in  every  part  of  every  line.  "We 
have  now  the  design  cut  or  engraved  in 
the  wax  coating.  The  end  of  the  graver 
should  be  of  the  form  of  a  thin  parallelo- 
gram, so  as  to  make  the  lines  or  grooves  in 
the  wax  equally  broad  at  the  bottom  and 
the  top.  In  order  that  the  wax  may  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  out  of  the  lines  of  ex- 
posed copper,  the  plate  must  next  be  im- 
mersed in  dilute  nitric  acid  (about  three 
parts  of  water  to  one  of  acid),  and  allowed 
to  remain  till  a  very  slight  corrosion  of  the 
exposed  parts  takes  place.  The  particles 
of  wax  that  the  graver  has  not  removed  are 
driven  off  by  the  fumes  of  the  acid  so  as  to 
do  no  further  harm.  The  plate  is  now  to 
be  put  in  its  place  in  the  sulphate  of  copper 
solution,  in  the  outer  trough  of  the  appa- 
ratus, a  plate  of  sine  of  equal  size  placed:  in 
the  inner  vessel,  and  the  circle  completed. 
The  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  of  cop- 
per begins,  and  the  particles  of  copper, 
going  in  the  direction  of  the  positive  cur- 
rent, resort  to  the  coated  plate.  As  tbey 
require  a  metallic  nucleus  before  they  can 
cohere  or  crystalize,  they  cannot  deposit 
themselves  on  the  wax,  and  therefore  they 
only  fall  into  the  lines  where  the  wax  is  cut 
through,  and  the  copper  exposed.  By  filling 
up  these  cavities  in  tne  wax,  ridges  or  pro- 
jections of  copper  are  gradually  built  up  on 
the  plate.  When  these  are  on  a  level  with 
the  coating,  the  process  is  stopped,  and  the 
plate  taken  out ;  care  being  taken,  should 
the  deposit  not  be  sufficient,  not  to  allow 
the  surface  of  the  plate  to  become  dry, 
otherwise  a  fresh  deposit  will  take  place 
when  returned  to  the  solution,  which  new 
deposit  will  mar  the  operation  entirely,  as 
the  new  surface  when  printed  on  will  be 
found  to  separate  from  the  former  one. 
Should  the  surface  of  the  deposit  be  not 
perfectly  smooth,  it  may  be  rubbed  with  a 
piece  of  smooth  flag  or  pumice  stone  with 


water;  after  which,  by  applying  heat  and 
using  spirits  of  turpentine,  the  wax  is 
washed  off,  leaving  on  the  plate  a  copy  in 
relief  of  the  design  cut  out  in  the  coating. 
The  plate  can  now  be  printed  from  at  an 
ordinary  printing  press.  If  the  wax  has 
been  completely  removed  from  the  lines  by 
the  graver  and  the  nitric  acid,  the  deposit 
adheres  as  firmly  to  the  plate  as  if  it  were 
a  part  of  it.  Thus  we  have  an  original 
species  of  welding  or  connecting  pieces  of 
metal  together.  Ordinary  welding  depends 
upon  the  partial  liquefaction  of  the  two 
pieces  by  heat ;  but  here  we  can  connect 
them  without  heat  or  liquefaction,  by  re- 
ducing one  to  atoms  and  depositing  it  on 
the  other.  The  strength  and  solidity  of  the 
deposit  depends  on  the  slowness  with  which 
it  has  gone  on.  The  slower  and  more  deli- 
berately the  particles  fall  into  their  places, 
as  it  were,  the  more  perfect  the  atomic 
structure  which  is  built  up.  When  the  ope- 
ration is  too  quick  the  metal  formed  re- 
sembles glass  suddenly  cooled,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly brittle.  Forty-eight  hours  is  the  least 
time  that  should  be  allowed  for  the  form- 
ation of  a  relief  design,  but  four  or  five 
days  are  required  for  a  plate  of  strength  and 
solidity.  The  process  may  be  quickened 
if  we  increase  the  temperature,  for  it 


this  causes  the  particles  to  arrange  them- 
selves with  greater  perfection  in  the  same 
time.  It  is  for  multiplying  copper-plate 
engravings  that  the  new  art  promises  to  be 
the  most  eminently  useful.  Although  from 
the  great  durability  of  steel,  ten-fold  the 
number  of  impressions  can  be  taken  from 
a  steel  plate  than  from  one  of  copper,  the 
latter  is  generally  preferred  by  engravers  as 
a  much  pleasanter  material  to  work  upon, 
and  is  always  used  for  the  highest  order  of 
historical  engravings.  By  the  new  process 
the  objection  against  copper,  that  the  plate 
is  soon  worn  out,  is  done  away  with,  be- 
cause any  number  of  electrotype  duplicates 
of  the  original  plates  can  now  be  taken  at 
a  very  inconsiderable  expense,  and  the  im- 
pressions therefore  multiplied  ad  infinitum. 
A  wood  engraving  may  be  operated  with  in 
the  very  same  manner.  It  being  in  relief, 
the  pressure  required  is  only  what  is  neces- 
sary for  medals,  and  is  not  found  to  injure 
the  design.  It  is  a  great  and  fertile  prin- 
ciple both  in  art  and  science.  Its  advan- 
tages in  the  arts  are  exemplified  by  what 
we  have  already  described  as  its  achieve- 
ments ;  but  we  can  easily  imagine  a  much 
wider  application  of  it.  The  very  fact  that 
we  have  metal  in  a  state  of  entire  disinte- 
gration, ready  to  go  where  we  please,  and 
re-construct  itself  in  any  form  we  please, 
will  suggest  many  important  uses  to  which 
it  may  be  turned.  The  application  of  the 
agency  of  fire  to  melt  looks  rude  and  old- 
fashioned  compared  with  the  application  of 
the  agency  of  electricity  to  resolve  into 
atoms ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  the  latter  will  dis- 
place the  former.  The  worth  of  this  prin- 
ciple to  science  must  also  be  great.  The  ul- 
timate particles  of  matter  can  never  be  di- 
rectly viewed  by  the  eye ;  but  here  is  a  case  in 
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which  they  can  be  viewed  indirectly  through 
the  reason.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have 
them  existing  in  a  state  of  separation  and 
independence,  and  that  on  many  accounts. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  we  can  learn  some- 
thing about  them,  by  studying  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  entered  thi*  etate. 
We  can  learn,  for  instance,  at  the  first  dive 
(supposing  we  were  taught  nowhere  else), 
that  when  these  particles  of  copper,  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  entered  into 
combination  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  they 
lost  entirely  their  affinity  for  one  another; 
or,  in  general  terms,  that  when  any  sub- 
stance enters  into  combination  with  ano- 
ther substance  its  particles  lose  their  co- 
hesion; and  from  this  again  we  conclude, 
that  the  affinities  of  the  ultimate  particles 
of  bodies  are  not,  like  gravitation,  inherent, 
unalterable  principles,  but  vary  with  all 
kinds  of  circumstances.  This  is  a  great  and 
pregnant  fact,  receiving  confirmation  from 
many  quarters,  and  particularly  from  the 
whole  cluster  of  facts  connected  with  elec- 
trical decomposition.  But,  in  the  second 
place,  we  can  learn  much  by  considering 
the  circumstances  under  which  these  par- 
ticles go  together  again.  One  instructive 
circumstance  is,  the  necessity  of  a  metallic 
nucleus.  A  second  instructive  circumstance 
is,  the  dependence  of  the  firmness  and  so- 
lidity of  the  structure,  on  the  temperature 
and  on  the  slowness  of  the  process.  This 
may  prove  one  of  the  elements  by  which 
wc  may,  on  some  future  day,  compute  the 
sise  of  the  atoms,  and  decide  whether  the 
atoms  of  different  substances  do  not  differ 
very  much  in  sise,  and  whether  or  not  one 
reason  why  gold  surpasses  in  brilliancy  and 
compactness,  and  in  many  other  respects, 
lead,  or  sine,  or  iron,  may  be  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  smaller  and  finer  atoms  than  these. 
In  the  third  place  we  can  learn  much  by 
varying  the  cirewnotancet  of  the  deposition. 
It  can  be  tried  with  different  metals,  with 
different  solutions  and  at  different  tempera- 
tures ;  it  may  be  known  whether  such  me* 
tela  as  gold;  which  has  scarcely  any  grain 
or  regular  crystalization,  are  different  in 
structure  when  deposited  with  different  de- 
grees of  rapidity.  It  is  exceedingly  inte- 
resting to  inquire  how  particles  draw  to- 
gether and  acquire  their  old  cohesion,  and 
how  a  quick  or  hurried  deposition  varies 
from  a  slow  one.  Such  points  as  these, 
dark  and  obscure  as  they  are  at  present, 
seem  perfectly  within  the  range  of  the 
human  faculties,  now  wheu  so  .many  fine 
fields  of  experiment  are  open. " 

VOLTA,  in  music,  an  Italian  word,  sig> 
nifying  that  the  part  is  to  be  repeated,  one, 
two,  or  more  times. 

VOL'TAISM,  that  branch  of  electrical 
science  which  has  its  source  in  the  chemi- 
oal  action  between  metals  and  different  li- 
quids.  Voltaic  pile,  a  column  formed  by 

successive  pairs  of  metallic  discs,  as  silver 
and  sine,  with  moistened  cloth  between 
every  two  contiguous  pairs.— — Voltaic  bat- 
tery, the  larger  forms  of  voltaic  apparatus, 
used  for  accumulating  galvanic  electricity. 
[See  Galvanism.] 


it  top. 
shelli. 


VOLUME  (rotate*),  properly  si] 

a  roll  or  book,  so  called  a  volvendo,  bt _, 

the  ancient  hooks  were  rolls  of  bark  or 
parchment.  This  manner  lasted  till  Cicero's 
time.  The  several  sheets  or  pieces  were 
glued  or  pasted  end  to  end,  and  written  only 
on  one  side.  At  the  bottom  a  stick  was  fast- 
ened, called  umbilicus,  round  which  it  was 
rolled;  and  at  the  other  end  was  apiece  of 
parchment,  on  which  the  title  of  the  book 
was  written  in  letters  of  gold.  Of  such  vo- 
lumes, Ptolemy's  library  in  Alexandria  con- 
tained, as  some  authors  say,  700,000. 

VOLUNTARY,  in  music,  a  piece  played 
by  a  musician  extemporarily,  according  to 
his  fancy. 

VOL'UNTEBR,  a  person  who  enters  into 
military  or  other  service  of  his  own  free- 
will, as  was  the  case  in  England  during  our 
war  with  Buonaparte. 

VOLUTA,  in  natural  history,  a  genus  of 
univalve  shells,  with  an  oblong  mouth,  a 
clavicle  sometimes  erect  and  sometimes  do- 

Kissed,  and  sometimes  coronated  at 
this  genus  belong  the 
tiger  shells,  &c 

VOLUTE,  in  architecture,  a  kind  of 
spiral  scroll,  used  in  the  Ionic  and  Compo- 
site capitals,  of  which  it  makes  the  princi- 
pal characteristic  and  ornament. 

VORTEX,  the  circular  motion  of  a  fluid, 
which  increases  in  velocity  by  the  continuity 
and  viscidity  of  the  parts ;  it  then  diminishes 
and  fines  off  till  it  ceases,  usually  canning  a 
cavity  in  the  centre,  owing  to  the  centri- 
fugal force  of  the  parts. 

VOTE,  the  suffrage  or  resolve  of  each  of 
the  members  of  an  assembly,  where  any 
affair  is  to  be  carried  by  a  majority  ;  bnt 
more  particularly  used  for  the  resolves  of 
the  members  of  either  house  of  parliament. 

VOW,  a  solemn  and  religions  promise,  or 
oath.  [See  Oa»h.]  The  use  of  vows  is 
found  in  most  religions.  They  make  up  a 
considerable  part  of  the  pagan  worship, 
being  made  either  in  consequence  of  soma 
deliverance,  under  some  pressing  necessity, 
or  for  the  success  of  some  enterprise.  Am«M»«. 
the  Jews,  all  vows  were  to  be  voluntary,  ana 
made  by  persons  wholly  in  their  own  power; 
ami  If  rarh  person  made  a  vow  in  anything 
lawful  and  possible*  he  wii  obliged!*  fulftl 
it.  Among  the  RnisADisU.  a  person  is  con. 
StituEed  a.  reltgiou*  bf  taking  throe  wars, 
that  of  invert j1,  entity.  tndi  obedience. 
— — t'o\<<«,  nirmii[»  the  Romany  Br^mried  a*, 
crilk-t*,  nSf-nnga,  pmeau,  ana  prayers 
made  fnr  the  C'auan  and  innperurm,  paJtioi*- 
buJy  for  ilioir  proap 
urn  of  I  heir  empire. 

VULCAN  IC  THEOfcT,  a  aystem  which 
ascrrtKl  the  changes  on  the  earth's  surface 
to  fire,,  while  urbw*  asrnte  the  whole  14 
WliCP,  ntider  n  theory  called  NeplouiaB- 

'VULGATE,  e  f«ry  ancient  Latin  ttvn*. 
latieu  of  the  Bible,  whifh  *iw  IranalaLmt 
fro tn  the  Greek  of  1  tie  ticntuaj^oi^  It  is 
the  onJy  ow  nrkfiowlf .l^rd!  by  the  Rrttnisli 
church  to  be  authentic, 

\l  LI'JMTH,  a  mineral  of  a  ffr*ri*n 
white  irotaur,  n  pi  rodent  and  maeairp,  witti 
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VULTUEE  fvulturj,  in  natural  history, 
a  genua  of  birds  of  the  order  Accipitrea. 
The  birds  of  this  genus  are  rapacious  to  an 
extreme  degree,  and  sometimes  feed  in  the 
midst  of  cities  un  terrified.  They  prefer 
food  that  is  tainted  to  that  which  is  fresh  : 
they  are  found  most  numerous  in  warm 
climates,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  race  of 
creatures  eminently  useful  in  clearing  the 
surface  of  the  globe  from  putrid  remains, 
which  would  otherwise  infect  the  air,  and 
produce  all  the  ravages  and  mortality  of 


pestilence.  There  are  seventeen  species,  of 
which  we  shall  notice  only  the  Fultur  Sa- 
gittarius, or  the  secretary  vulture,  which  is 
distinguished  for  its  size,  being  when  stand- 
ing upright  full  a  yard  high.  It  is  found 
in  Africa,  and  in  the  Philippine  islands ; 
and  lives  on  vermin.  It  takes  up  tortoises  in 
its  claws,  and  dashes  them  to  the  ground 
with  the  greatest  violence,  and  will  repeat 
the  process  till  these  animals  are  complete- 
ly killed.  The  condor  is  the  largest  of  the 
vulture  species. 


W. 


W,  the  twenty-third  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  takes  its  written  form  from  the 
union  of  two  V's,  and  its  name  of  double  u 
from  the  Roman  capital  V  representing  that 
which  we  call  U.  In  English  it  is  always 
followed  by  a  vowel,  except  when  followed 
by  h,  as  in  when.  The  »  being  a  strong 
breathing,  is  nearly  related  to  all  aspirated 
sounds,  and  through  them  again  to  the 
gutturals,  so  that  we  find  te  and  g  often  in- 
terchanged in  different  languages,  as  in  the 
words  William,  Guillaume,  &c. 

WACO,  in  mineralogy,  a  siliceous 
earth,  intermediate  between  clay  and  ba- 
salt. Its  colour  is  a  greenish  gray,  brown, 
or  black ;  it  is  opaque,  and  unctuous  to  the 
touch. 

WAD,  or  TV  AD'DING,  a  stopple  of  paper, 
tow,  old  rope-yarn,  &c.  forced  into  a  gun, 
to  keep  in  the  powder  and  shot. 

WADD,  in  mineralogy,  plumbago  or 
black  lead.  Black  wadd  is  an  ore  of  man- 
ganese found  in  Derbyshire.  There  are 
four  kinds;  fibrous,  ochery,  pulverulent, 
and  dendritic. 

WAD'SETT,  an  ancient  tenure  or  lease  of 
land  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  which 
seems  to  have  been  upon  a  kind  of  mortgage. 

WA'GER  OP  BATTLE,  or  BATTEL, 
an  ancient  mode  of  trial  by  single  combat, 
where,  in  appeals  of  felony,  the  appellee 
might  fight  with  the  appellant  to  prove  his 
innocence;  and  it  is  but  recently  that  this 
relic  of  barbarism  and  injustice  has  been 
abolished.  It  was  also  used  in  affairs  of 
chivalry  and  honour,  and  in  civil  cases  upon 
issue  joined  in  a  writ  of  right. 

WA'GEE  OP  LAW,  the  offer,  on  the 

Eart  of  the  defendant  in  an  action  of  debt 
y  simple  contract,  to  take  an  oath  in 
court  in  the  presence  of  eleven  compur- 
gators, that  he  owes  the  plaintiff  nothing 
in  the  manner  and  form  as  he  has  declared, 
whereupon  the  law  allows  him  his  dis- 
charge. 
WA'GES.  [SeeLABOua.] 
WAGTAIL,  in  ornithology,  a  small  bird 
with  long  legs  and  tail,  which  frequents 
the  margins  of  ponds  and  water-courses, 
and  is  continually  elevating  and  depressing 
the  tail.    It  is  a  species  of  motaciila. 


WAIPS,  in  law,  goods  found,  of  which  the 
owner  is  not  known,  and  which  are  claimed 
by  the  crown.  These  were  originally  such 
goods  as  a  thief,  when  pursued,  threw  away 
to  prevent  his  being  apprehended. 

WAIVABLE,  an  epithet  for  land  that  is 
tillable,  or  may  be  ploughed. 

WAIST,  in  a  ship,  that  part  which  is  be- 
tween the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle :  but 
in  ships  where  there  is  no  quarter-deck,  the 

waist  is  the  middle  part  of  the  ship. The 

small  part  of  the  body  between  the  breast 
and  hips. 

WAlSTCLOTHS,  coverings  of  canvas  or 
tarpaulings  for  the  hammocks,  stowed  on 
the  gangways,  between  the  quarter-deck 
and  forecastle. 

WAIT8,  itinerant  musicians  whose  noc- 
turnal perambulations  give  us  notice  that 
the  joyful  festival  of  Christmas  is  ap- 
proaching. 

WA'IVEE,  in  few,  Qm  Vu*mp  by,  or  de- 
c1'1'!'-  '■'  BiTL-jii  il  u.'i...  ,.  Led  either 
to  an  eMufr,  ta  n  ploa,  &c. 

WA-WODE,  in  the  Turkish  empire,  the 
gfrf^rtujT  of  a  a irtftll  pro v  i ,  ■  ■  >wn. 

WAX  K,  n  nigil  i  fig  feaat  of  < he  dedica- 
tion of  t  be  chnrcli.  furmei-U  },- -.,[  by  watch- 

inf  all  uipht. A  ttrangc  pnwttce of  ccle- 

bnting  funr-r/il  rtt**  hy  tfci  lover  orders 
la  Inland,  which  &&•  been  tints  described 
by  Miia  J3dE*wof(n;— "Ai  tujeht.  the  body 
la  vsAerf;  tbmt  in  to  jay,  ah  the  friends  and 
neighbours  of  the  decauwd  co,lect  in  a 
barn  or  Btafefe  wktrt  the  Corpse  is  laid 
upon  tome  boards,  or  an  unhinged  door, 
supported  upon  stools,  the  face  exposed, 
the  rest  of  the  body  covered  with  a  white 
sheet.  Round  the  body  are  stuck,  in  brass 
candlesticks,  which  have  been  borrowed 
perhaps  at  five  miles'  distance,  as  many 
candles  as  the  poor  person  can  beg  or  bor- 
row, observing  always  to  have  an  odd  num- 
ber. Pipes  and  tobacco  are  first  distri- 
buted,  and  then,  according  to  the  ability  of 
the  deceased,  cakes  and  ale,  and  sometimes 
whiskey,  are  dealt  to  the  company."  The 
lively  scenes  which  generally  follow  an  ex- 
hibition of  this  kind  will,  we  imagine,  be 
no  more  heard  of,  now  that  Father  Mathew 
has  the  power  to  exorcise  the  demon  of  in- 
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e  water,  Conned  by  tee 
■lectin*  of  the  water,  which  rashes  from 
each  side  to  fill  the  space  which  the  ship 
makes  in  passing  throng h  it.  By  her  too** 
the  sailors  are  enabled  to  judge  what  way 
the  ship  makes.  If  the  wake  be  right 
astern,  they  conclude  she  makes  her  way 
forwards;  out  if  it  be  to  leeward  a  point  or 
two,  then  they  conclude  she  falls  to  the 
leeward  of  her  course.  When  one  ship, 
giving  chase  to  another,  is  got  as  far  into 
the  wind,  and  sails  directly  after  her,  they 
say,  she  has  got  into  her  wake. 

WALES  OF  A  8HIP,  an  assemblage  of 
strong  planks,   evmflvng  along  a  shin's 
sic        throughout  the  whole  length,  at  dif- 
k*ljti,  nml  <>  ring  to  strengthen 
.,,,. 1  iv..,,,  <b<?  curves.    They  are 
kit'l  into  the  nasi*  tool*  and  the 


fei 
th 

dii 

efei-r.1  ip, 

WALK! 


c  poirrr  of  animal  loco- 
mi  'insi  from  I.,  <rvous  direction  of 
the ■  tniiM-ir*.  \<\  >■!.  h  -  >e  set  acta  against 
th,  u.u^  and  confers  an  equal  power  of 
re-action  on  another  set ;  sll  animal  strength 
being  a  mere  transfer  from  a  set  of  muscles 
acted  upon  by  the  earth  to  another  set 
equally  acting  on  the  earth  or  some  other 
body.  Thus,  by  motion  a  man  adds  nothing 
to  his  weight  in  a  pair  of  scales,  and  a 

S weight  put  into  his  arms  is  not  diminished 
his  energy  in  supporting  it ;  for  a  man 
UOlbs.  carrying  601bs.  requires  for  a  ba- 
lance SOOlbs.  of  weights  in  the  opposite 
scale*  Respiration  and  food  create  nervous 
excitement;  this  directs  the  muscles;  and 
the  muscles  by  action  and  re-action,  like  the 
two  ends  of  a  lever,  produce  animal  strength 
and  motion. 

WALL-CRESS,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Aroint :  also  another  plant  of  the 
genus  Turritu. 

WALI/ERITB,  in  mineralogy,  an  argilla- 
ceous kind  of  earth,  found  in  small  compact 
masses  of  the  sise  of  a  nut,  white  and 
opaque,  or  yellowish  and  translucent. 

WALL-EYE,  the  glaucoma,  a  disease  in 
the  crystaline  humour  of  the  eye.— In 
horses,  an  eye  in  which  the  iris  is  of  a  very 
light  gray  colour. 

WALL'-FLOWBR,  in  botany,  a  hardy 
evergreen  plant  of  the  genus  Cherianthne, 
which,  in  the  wild  state,  grows  in  the  clefts 
of  rocks  and  old  walls,  producing  a  fine 
golden-yellow  flower,  strongly  and  agree- 
ably scented.  When  cultivated  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful and  favourite  ornamental  plant,  the 
flowers  being  of  various  shades,  large,  and 
brilliant.    There  are  about  thirty  species. 

WALI/-KNOT,  in  the  marine,  a  par- 
tieular  sort  of  large  knot  raised  upon  the 
end  of  a  rope  by  untwisting  the  strands 
and  interweaving  them  against  each  other. 

WALL -PEPPER,  in  botany,  the  Sednm 
acn  of  Linmeus,  a  perenniaL 

WALTHBRIA,  In  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants,  class  16  Monodelphia,  order  3  Pen- 
tmdria.    The  species  are  perennials. 

WAJ/NUT,  in  botany,  a  well-known  tree 
and  its  fruit,  of  the  genus  Jnglano.  Pre- 
viously to  the  very  general  introduction  of 


rsi  am 
other  a 


arse.    [See 
WALTZ,  s 


mahogany,  the;  wood  of  the  walnut-tree  was 

extensively  need   by  cabinet-makers  and 

and  it  is  considered  superior  to 

—  sort  of  wood  for  the  mounting 

'guns. 

WALHUS,  in  aoology,  (he  morse  or  sea- 
See  Mobsb.) 

a  national  German  dance,  but 
now  eommon  in  England,  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  To  waits  with  effect,  much 
grace  and  precision  are  necessary,  or  else 
ft  becomes  a  mere  vulgar  exercise.  The 
waits  of  the  north  of  Germany  was  grave 
and  slow,  whilst  that  of  the  south  is  gay, 
and  the  quick  gay  waits  is  by  far  the  most 
prevalent.  , 

WAMTTJM,  shells  used  by  the  American 
Indians  as  money  or  a  medium  of  com- 
merce. These  shells  are  run  on  a  string, 
and  form  a  broad  belt,  which  is  worn  as  an 
ornament  or  girdle. 
WANDEBOC,  in  sootogy,  a  baboon  of 
rlon  and  Malabar. 

ANLA8S,  or  driving  the  waste**,  a 
need  in  law  for  driving  deer  to  a 
that  the  lord  may  have  a  shoot;  an 
customary  tenure  of  lands. 
WAPENTAKE,  in  law,  a  division  or  dis- 
trict, peculiar  to  some  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  England,  and  answering  to  the  *««- 
tired  or  contrtd,  in  other  counties.  This 
name  had  ita  origin  in  a  custom  of  touching 
lances  or  spears  when  the  chief  or  leading 
man  of  the  nundred  entered  on  his  office. 

w  *  i»    n  rontt^t   tirtwccn    nations  or 
state*,  carried  on  by  force,  either  for  de- 


to* 


the 


other.  U  hen  war  is  commenced  by  attack- 
ing a  nation  in  peace,  it  is  called  an  offen- 
sive war,  and  such  attack  i%  —  ;-*""*«. 
When  war  is  undertaken  to  r  ion 

or  the  attacks  of  an  enemy,  il  u  called  de- 
fensive;  and  such  a  war  is  not  uolj  .notifi- 
able, but  laudable.— -—Ct'cM  war,  a  «uu#  of 
internal  hostility,  in  which  opposite  parties 
of  the  name  nation  contend  for  the  mastery 
by  force  of  arms.—— -E**  war,  a  term  given 
to  a  crusade  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  the  Holy  Land,  or  Judea,  from 
infidels.  These  holy  wars  were  carried  on 
by  most  uaJhohr  means. 

WARD,  in  law,  the  heir  of  the  king's 
tenant  in  capite,  during  Us  nonage ;  whence 
the  term  has  since  been  applied  to  all  in- 
fants under  the  power  of  guardians,  or  such 
as  are  under  the  control  and  protection  of 
the  lord  chancellor,  who  are  called  ward* 
in  chancery.— —A.  certain  district,  division, 
or  quarter  of  a  town  or  city,  committed  to 
an  alderman.  There  are  twenty-six  ward* 
in  London. 

WABTDEN,  a  keeper;  as,  the  warden  of 

the  Fleet  or  Fleet  prison. Warden  of  e 

college,  the  head  or  president. Warden 

of  the  cinque  parte,  an  officer  or  magistrate 
who  has  the  jurisdiction  of  certain  ports  or 
havens  in  England.    [See  Cn» ©.ox-roars.] 

WARD-MOTE,  a  court  kept  in  every 
ward  in  London,  usually  called  the  ward- 
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mote  court;  of  this  court  the  inquest  has 
power  every  year  to  inquire  into  all  defi- 
ciencies with  regard  to  the  officers  of  the 
ward. 

WARiy-EOOM,  in  a  ship,  a  room  over 
the  gun-room,  where  the  lieutenants  and 
other  principal  officers  sleep  and  mess. 

WARP,  in  weaving,  the  threads  which 
are  extended  lengthwise  in  the  loom,  and 

crossed  by  the  woof. In  a  ship,  a  rope  or 

towing  line,  employed  in  drawing,  towing, 
or  removing  a  boat  or  vessel. In  agri- 
culture, a  slimy  substance  deposited  on 
land  by  marine  tides,  by  which  a  rich  allu- 
vial sod  is  formed. 

WAR'RANT,  in  law,  a  precept  autho- 
rizing an  officer  to  seize  an  offender  and 

bring  him  to  justice. Warrant  of  attor* 

ney,  an  authority  given  to  an  attorney  by 
his  client  to  appear  and  plead  for  him ;  or 
in  a  more  general  sense,  that  by  which  a 
man  appoints  another  to  act  in  his  name, 

and   warrants  his    transaction. Search 

warrant,  a  precept  authorizing  a  person  to 
enter  houses,  &c.  to  search  for  stolen  or 
contraband  goods,  or  to  discover  whether  a 

criminal  be  there  concealed. Warrant 

Officer,  an  officer  holding  a  warrant  from 
the  navy  board,  such  as  the  master,  sur- 
geon, purser,  &c.  of  a  ship. Preta  war- 
rant, in  the  navy,  a  warrant  issued  by  the 
admiralty,  authorizing  an  officer  to  impress 


WAR'REN,  a  franchise  or  privileged 
place  for  keeping  beasts  and  fowls  of  the 
warren,  as  hares,  partridges,  and  pheasants. 

WAR'RANTY,  in  law,  a  covenant  by 
deed,  made  by  one  party  to  another,  to  se- 
cure to  him  the  enjoyment  of  an  estate  or 
other  thing  bargained  for.  Warranty  is 
real,  when  annexed  to  lands  and  tenements 
granted  in  fee  or  for  life,  &c.,  and  pergonal, 
when  it  respects  goods  sold  or  their  quality. 
If  a  man  sells  goods  which  are  not  his  own, 
or  which  he  has  no  right  to  sell,  the  pur- 
chrr~r  mny  bnve  satisfaction  foTthe  injury. 
Anil  if  the  seller  eiprCMly  warrants  the 
goods  tu  be  sound,  aud  Lhey  prove  tn  he 
otherwise,  he  must  indemnify  the  pur- 
chaser- jlul  the  warranty  nmat  be  at  the 
tit      lit"  ^ale. 

VfVS!1  [Furpa  tulwar  is),  an  insect,  the 
female  of  which  has  n  itiug.  which  it  em- 
ploys when  attacked  v  or  in  supposed  dan- 
ger. Their  ntstt  ure  hi  if  lily  curing  i  utrue- 
turea,  di  Tided  into  colli,  Willi  walls  inada  of 
vegetable  substances  as  they  dn  not  la; 
up  honej:  like  bees,  they  die,  or  are  torpid 
in  the  winter,  Tb£  fowl  islarger  than  the 
wasp,  and  forms  its  nest  in  hulf-s  or  rootn 
of  tre*>s,  hut  both  are  equally  vtirpci dub> 
[g 

WAflTWUrt-BOJIIfc  a  lanre  drinking 
vessel,  in  which  Ike  SiuatiE,  at  llnjir  public 
entrrtainmeutah  drink  health  to  caeh  uthcrt 
saying,  "  Wa*»h«i  i'*-M  Health  be  to  you  I" 
or  "  tour  health  \"  It  was  also  a  Salon  cus- 
tom, to  gn  about  with  *odr  r  bnwl,  at  the 
tin 1 1-  "i  I  he  Epiphany,  liinging  a  frtlival 
SOUK,  drinking  the  health  of  the  inhabit- 
ant»r  an,*,  of  eonnaf  eoNi'Dting  moiiey  to 
replenish  ibe   bi>wl.      This  custom ,   from 


which  chlistnLas-boSfi,  thrislii3111-fllet bell 
men's  fvmui,  and  esiol*,.  are  ■)!,  prulinldj, 
more  Of  LtIM  derived,  WAS  called  wfJi*fl<JW, 
Bud  iUcwe  who  practised  it,  »M*a<  fcr*.  In 
■nine  parts  nl'  the  kingdom,  the  primitive 
custom,  and  iu  name,  ore  still  retained. 

WAttTE,  in  taw,  no  epithet  far  laHOa 
n huh  are  not  In  any  man's occupation,  bnt 
lie  common  ;  m  colled  because  the  lorn 
cannot  tiiake  such,  jirolit  of  them  as  of 
other  rields. 

WATCH  A  NT*  WARD,  the  custom  of 
WBtclsine;  hv  night,  and  warding  or  leeping 
the  peaeS-  by  day  in  To  Mil.  and  citim,  wkica 
DM  flm  appointed  by  Henry  111. 

WATCiJ,  in  the  marine,  denotes  the 
Bpaee  of  tame  during  which  one  division  of 
the  ahip'fi  crew  FCiuains  upon  deck,  to  keep 
watch  at  night,  It  never  crcecna  four 
bo«rsf  and  is  divided  into  three  parts; 
UiLineli',  Ihv  jittt  wutrhr  from  S  to  12,  the 
middle  waixk  from  12  in  4  in  the  morning, 
and  the  miming  watrh  from  4  U»  %-  There 
ate  alao  what  are  tailed  deg  icatcht*,  which 
eoisni-t  of  only  t*o  bans  %  by  the  division  of 

the  mornine;  wnteli  into  two  unit*. "To 

Set  I  he  )MfrA,"  to  appoint  the  ili  vision  of 
the  ituw  <0  enter  Upon  the  duty  of  the 
watch.  "Tu  relieve  the  vatcK"  tn  rcliere 
tliiw   who  Ilryi'   been   Mi   the  duty  by 

changing  the  *«(!&.» •n'atch-hiil*  ft  list 

of  the  ul!lirr>T»  and  ernw  who  are  appouitad 
to  the  wnteh,  tofeihifr  with  the  scteral  sta- 
tion*, to  which  eiu?h  man  belojigtr 

WATCHh  a  ponkek  inatroment  for  maa. 
■uring  time,  in  which  the  ntnchlnrTy  la 
moved  by  a  steel  eprin^,  coiled  up,  and  efit- 
Lne;  by  various  ingenious  contTivanet*,  The 
spring krfl  n  brass  hoi,  called  the  barralj 
and  combined  wiih  a  pyranLidal  fnxee,  tm 
which  a  connect iou:  cliftlfl  t*  wonnd  by  the 
key,  Tlif  spriinr  beinp!  fastraed  01  one  end 
to  ihe  bnrrrll,  and  at  Ihfl  otlirr  cod  tu  an 
arho  rh  or  ailet  unwinds  nff  th  a  fusee,,  tu  rti- 
KBg  it,  nttd  keeping  the  wateh  Kuing,  whik 
the  notion  aci'ords  by  it*  tarions  sue  with 
thr1  vjirie-d  rncrpy  of  (lie  apfinf .  The  force 
being  thoa  proflncedr  other  wheels  are  jrtlt 
in  motion,  and  time  is-  exactly  metnna  by 
the  hands  ou  the  diftU  This  manufacture 
ennhists  of  almost  innumerable  depart* 
djtisri-j  N["*hi.i"h  ike  fiftnn  principal  ara: 
1.  The  movement  maker,  who  diodes  it  Lnio 
various  hranehe«i ;  vii,  jutilar-miiker,  stop 
■Euil-makerj  frume-mounter,  serew-mlikeT, 
eock  nnd  potrmee-mnker,  vere;'1  -Ji-hker, 
pinion  maker.  baJaneE-wheel-makerr  wheel- 
cutter,  fusec-innier,  and  other  umall  bFem- 
Ohes.  S,  UtnUmeker  ;  Who  eutphiys  a  cop- 
per maker,  an  enametlcr,  painter,  ftct  & 
Cue- maker;  whn  makes  the  dam  \>s  the 
frame,  employs  bpiK-msker,  nntaide  rue- 
maker,  and  joint -fihithffs.  4.  Pendant- 
mnker  ( bofh  eaae  and  pendant  are  sen  Ho 
Gol Llamil  hs*-hali  I o  h r  markeil  1 .  5 .  Secret- 
•liringef  and  spring-Utier  5  the  tpringer 
and  liner  are  divided  into  01  her  brnuc-hns; 
Tin,  the  iprintf-maln'E-,  ljnttun-inalce*,  So. 
n\  Clip- raak ert  who  employs   the   apriuger, 

fte-     7*  JewelUr;    wmrb    1 |*riw»   the 

dimnmid  Cuttii.jrr  rrvng,  mnliin^  «iby- 
holes,  &e.     bV  Motion    maker,  ana  other 
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wat]' 


Sty*  Scientific  antj  ICiurare  treasure ; 


[wat  ' 


bra  •  i. 


edge-mal 
and  bolt- maker.     U,  bpriDf-inaker,  (i.  e. 


blUr  Isiukpr, 


■•maker, 


mam  ^riun^  ccittBimii^  nf  wire-drawer,  &c. 
hauTiucrcr,~pohauerp  and  temperer.  10. 
Chain.  mukttF;  this  comprises  several  bran- 
ch* i,  wix**- drawer,  link-maker and  rivetter, 
hook- mat  ir,  &c,  li.  J  i>  tver;  who  also 
em^nr*  a  piercer  and  uauie-cutter.  12. 
FinMit'r,  wtd  employs  a  wheel  and  fusee- 
Cttl  ter ,  and  utlir  r  tru  rke  re  in  smaller  bran- 
Che*.  13,  liildtr  it  JLviJfid  into  two,  vis. 
gilder  on  J,  braihcr.  14.  Glass  and  bands; 
the  gift**  employs  two,  vis.  blower  and 
maker c  hand. maker  employs  die-sinker, 
ftnisner,  «c.  10.  x  iner-io,  who  overlooks 
the  whole,  fits  hands  on,  Ac.  Watches 
were  invented  about  the  year  1500;  and  the 
trade  is  much  esteemed  in  all  countries. 
The  Swiss  have  carried  it  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection. 

WATCHMAKER,  an  artificer  who  ar- 
ranges and  puts  together  the  wheels  and 
parts  of  a  watch,  after  they  are  cast  and 
prepared  by  other  artisans. 

WATER,  a  transparent  and  colourless 
compound  fluid,  destitute  of  smell,  nearly 
without  taste,  and  almost  incompressible, 
a  pressure  equal  to  2000  atmospheres  oc- 
casioning a  diminution  of  only  one-ninth  of 
its  bulk.  It  is  composed  of  two  substances, 
neither  of  which  can  be  exhibited  sepa- 
rately, except  in  the  gaseous  form;  and 
when  aeriform,  they  are  Known,  the  one  as 
hydrogen  gas,  or  inflammable  air ;  the  other 
as  oxygen  gas,  or  vital  air.  These  gases,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  two  measures  of 
hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygen,  when  united 
chemically,  and  reduced  from  the  form  of 
air  to  that  of  a  liquid,  constitute  the  fluid 
we  call  water.  It  passes  to  the  solid  state 
at  32°  Fabr.  When  it  shoots  into  ice,  it 
forms  in  the  first  place  a  prism,  not  very 
regular  in  shape,  but  very  long ;  and  un- 
dergoes an  enlargement  in  volume  of  eight 
parts  to  nine.  In  the  act  of  freezing,  too, 
the  greater  part  of  the  air,  which  the  water 
holds  loosely  dissolved,  is  expelled.  At 
212°,  under  a  medium  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, water  boils,  but  returns  unaltered  to 
its  liquid  state  on  resuming  any  degree  of 
heat  below  this  point.  All  water  which  has 
been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  (as  spring 
and  river  water)  contains  a  portion  of  air, 
from  which  it  derives  a  sparkling  quality 
and  agreeable  taste.  It  is  thus  also  fitted 
for  supporting  the  respiration  of  fishes.  A 
strong  attraction  is  exerted  between  water 
and  the  fixed  alkalies,  as  also  between  it  and 
the  alkaline  earths.  From  the  extensive 
solvent  power  of  water,  it  is  scarcely  ever 
met  with  pure  in  nature;  every  kind  being 
impregnated  either  with  saline,  earthy,  or 
mineral  substances.  The  simple  waters  are 
the  following :— 1.  Distilled  water.  This  is 
the  tightest  of  all  others,  containing  nei- 
ther solid  nor  gaseous  substances  in  solu- 
tion, is  perfectly  void  of  taste  and  smell, 
colourless,  and  transparent,  has  a  soft  feel, 
and  wets  the  fingers  more  readily  than 
other.  As  it  freezes  exactly  at  32*"  of  Fah- 
renheit, and  boils  at  212°  under  the  atmos- 
pherical pressure  of  29.8  inches,  these  points 


are  made  use  of  as  the  standard  ones  for 
thermometries!  division;  and  its  specific 
weight  being  always  the  same  under  the 
mean  pressure  and  temperature,  it  ia  em- 
ployed for  the  comparative  standard  of  spe- 
cific gravity.  2.  Rain-water,  the  next  in 
purity  to  distilled  water,  is  that  which  has 
undergone  a  natural  distillation  from  the 
earth,  and  is  condensed  in  the  form  of  rain. 
It  so  nearly  approaches  absolute  purity, 
when  unmixed  with  the  sulphate  of  lime 
and  calcareous  matter  which  it  imbibes 
when  it  falls  in  towns,  from  the  mortar  and 
plaster  of  the  houses,  as  probably  to  be 
equal  to  distilled  water  for  every  purpose 
except  in  the  nicer  chemical  experiments. 
3.  Ire  and  enow-water.  This  equals  rain- 
water in  purity,  and,  when  fresh,  melted, 
contains  no  air,  which  is  expelled  during 
congelation.  4.  Spring-water.  Under  this 
comprehensive  class  are  included  all  waters 
that  spring  from  some  depth  beneath  the 
soil,  and  are  used  at  the  fountain  head,  or 
at  least  before  they  have  run  any  consider- 
able distance  exposed  to  the  air.  When 
the  ingredients  are  not  such  as  to  give  any 
peculiar  medicinal  or  sensible  properties,  it 
is  distinguished  as  a  hard  or  a  soft  spring, 
sweet  or  brackish,  clear  or  turbid,  or  the 
like.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  springs 
are  cold;  but  as  they  take  their  origin  at 
some  depth  from  the  surface,  and  below  the 
influence  of  the  external  atmosphere,  their 
temperature  is,  in  general,  pretty  uniform 
during  every  vicissitude  of  season,  and  al- 
ways several  degrees  higher  than  the  frees- 
ing  point.  The  water  of  deep  wells  is  al- 
ways much  harder  than  that  of  springs 
which  overflow  their  channel;  for  muck 
agitation  and  exposure  to  air  produce  a 
gradual  deposition  of  the  calcareous  earth ; 
mil  hrnrf  •?——  — >»—  *»*►■—.  in^rn.t-*  tn  a 
€■■  NiieVneM  the  inside   of  any 

kind  of  tube  through  which  it  fiuwa,  as  it 
arin1*-  fnnu  ilii*  i>arcb.  JI  heflju'Cktic  trrmuy 
of  (he*e  -waters  it  also,  in  general,  greater 
th.ui  that  of  any  other  kind  «af  water,  tx- 
cept  ilia;  of  the  c»re*n-  Springs  thai  over- 
flow Lheif  channel,  and  form  to  thrmaettna 
a  I  i  nil  fed  qpiJ,  uati  ifliwQuiuLjf  into  the  state 
of  rivrr  water,  and  Ijetotne  thereby  altered 
in  msujc  uf  their  e hemieal  properties,  4. 
River  nwttr.  TI«i*  is  in  general  much  rafter 
and  more  free  from  earth?  lalts  th*u  the 
lui.  but  contain*  less  air  of  any  kind  ;  for, 
bv  the  agitation  of  a  iuuf  current,  and  fat 
most  esses  *  RTcst  increase  of  tempantaBre, 
it  loirs  tiimim.ni  sir  and  Carbonic  acid,  and 
niurh  of  the  lime  which  it  held  in  hiJuUoa. 
The  lyecific  STAti!?  thereby  becomes  teas, 
the  tuilc  ia  not  io  harsh,  but  lesa  fresh  nsn 
agreeable,  and  out  of  a  har4  spring  la  often 
mad<ti  a  stream  of  sufficient;  purity  for  most 
Of  the  purpose*  where  mail  water  Is  required. 
Seine  of  toe  mountain  lakes  sad  rrmlata, 
however,  which  take  their  rise  Tram  a  nili- 
OEoui  ruck,  and  Don  in  a  aaudy  or  •tuny 
bed,  arc  from  the  outset  re  mark  nblv  pure. 
6.  tHat/unmt  vattre.  These  arroeraUj  abound 
With  lb*  reiwaini  of  animal  anJ  w^vtable 
matter  undeTK^ii'ir  duetimjMUciiiori  ;  Mid  aa 
Uipjr  are  generally  »bftJj.o*,,  ihtjr  receive  Lite 
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full  influence  of  the  sun,  which  farther 
promotes  all  the  changes  which  are  going 
on  within  them.  The  decidedly  noxious 
effects  produced  by  the  air  of  marshes  and 
stagnant  pools  have  been  often  supposed  to 
extend  to  the  internal  use  of  these  waters. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  that 
they  are  generally  soft,  and  many  of  the  im- 
purities are  only  suspended,  and  therefore 
separable  by  filtration.  [See  Mm  kral  "Wa- 
ters.] The  great  reservoirs  of  water  on  the 
globe  are  the  ocean,  seas,  and  lakes,  which 
cover  more  than  three-fifths  of  its  surface, 
and  from  which  it  is  raised  by  evaporation, 
and  uniting  with  the  air  in  the  state  of  va- 
pour, is  wafted  over  the  earth,  ready  to  be 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  rain,  snow,  or 
hail.  In  conclusion  we  may  observe  that, 
regarded  as  the  common  food  of  the  vege- 
table and  animal  kingdoms,  water  becomes 
connected  with  agriculture,  and  various 
mechanical  arts  to  obtain  and  preserve  it, 
or  to  diffuse  its  living  streams.  Penetrating 
the  atmosphere,  and  circulating  above  our 
beads,  it  is  associated  with  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  aerial  and  atmospherical  pheno- 
mena. It  assists  largely  in  painting  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  sky,  and  in  the 
whole  economy  of  the  clouds,  while  held  in 
solution  as  vapour ;  now  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  a  screen  to  the  earth  from  the  too 
powerful  and  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
now  yielding  in  fertilizing  showers,  and  in 
the  gentle  dew  from  heaven,  its  most  essen- 
tial nourishment.  In  other  views  of  it,  as  in 
the  wide-spread  seas,  it  is  the  handmaid  of 
commerce,  the  high  road  of  nations ;  in  the 
larger  rivers  the  foundation  of  the  opulence 
of  cities ;  spreading  or  uniting  mankind  in 
a  great  scheme  or  providence ;  conveying 
from  shore  to  shore,  and  interchanging 
from  town  to  town,  the  productions  of  all 
the  earth.  [See  Atmosphere,  H ydrooxn, 
Oxioxif,  Gas,  Raik,  Bivbes,  &c]  ' 

WATER,  in  mineralogy,  a  term  used  by 
lapidaries  for  the  lustre  of  precious  stones. 
——In  manufactures,  a  certain  lustre,  imi- 
tating water,  fixed  on  silks,  mohairs,  &c. 

Water  of  eeparation,  a  name  given  by 

refiners  to  aqua  fortis,  because  it  separates 
gold  from  silver. Water,  in  marine  phra- 
seology, denotes  the  state  of  the  water  at 
sea,  as  high-water,  Una-water,  foul-water, 
dead-water,  &c. 

WATER-BAILIFF,  in  law,  an  officer  in 
sea-port  towns  who  searches  ships,  and  in 
London  has  particular  charge  of  the  fish 
brought  to  market. 

WATEB-BETONY,  in  botany,  the  Scro- 
phularia  aquatica  of  Linnaeus,  a  perennial. 
WATEBCOLOURS,  in  painting  and 
limning,  colours  diluted  and  made  with 
gum-water  instead  of  oil.  The  principal  of 
the  water-colours  are  as  follow:  White — 
Ceruse,  white  lead,  Spanish  white,  flake 
white,  spodium:  Black— Burnt  cherry- 
stones, ivory  black,  lamp  black:  Green- 
Green  bice,  green  verditer,  grass  green,  sap 
green,  verdigris  distilled:  Blue  —  Sanders 
blue,  terre  blue,  blue  verditer,  indigo,  lit- 
mus, smalt,  Prussian  blue,  light  blue,  ul- 
tramarine,   blue   bice:    Brown  —  Spanish 


brown,  Spanish  liquorice,  umber,  bistre, 
terra  de  Sienna  burnt  and  unburnt :  Bed — 
Native  cinnabar,  burnt  ochre,  Indian  red, 
red  lead,  minium,  lake,  vermillion,  carmine, 
red  ink,  Indian  lake:  Yellow  —  English 
ochre,  gall  stones,  gamboge,  masticot, 
ochre  de  luce,  orpiment,  Roman  ochre, 
Dutch  pink,  saffron  water,  king's  yellow, 
gold  yellow,  French  berries. 

WATER-COURSE,  any  natural  or  arti- 
ficial stream  of  water,  as  a  river,  a  canal, 
and  the  like. 

WATER-CRESS,  in  botany,  the  Sisym- 
brium nasturtium  of  Linnssus,  a  perennial. 
It  grows  on  the  margin  of  clear  streams,  or 
even  partly  immersed  in  the  water.  Great 
quantities  are  consumed  as  salad;  and  of 
late  years  it  has  been  cultivated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  The  plant  is  also  em- 
ployed in  medicine  as  an  antiscorbutic. 

WATER-FALLS,  in  ornamental  gar- 
dening, artificial  cascades  introduced  in 
Sleasure  grounds  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ucing  ornamental  and  picturesque  effects. 
They  are  usually  constructed  either  by 
means  of  large  rocky  stones  thrown  rudely 
together  with  a  sort  of  ridge,  or  built  of 
masonry  in  a  careful  and  exact  manner,  ac- 
cording as  the  different  nature  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  situations  may  require. 

WATER  GAVEL,  in  law,  a  rent  paid 
for  fishing,  or  any  other  benefit  received 
from  some  river. 

WATER-LEVEL,  a  contrivance  for  find- 
ing the  level  of  roads  or  grounds  by  means 
of  a  surface  of  water  or  other  fluid,  founded 
on  the  principle  that  water  always  finds  its 
own  level.  It  consists  of  a  long  wooden 
trough,  which,  being  filled  with  water, 
shows  the  line  of  level. 

WATER-LILT  (nymphaa),  in  botany,  a 
beautiful  genus  of  aquatic  plants,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  large,  and  contain  nu- 
merous petals,  so  as  to  appear  double.  In 
the  morning,  they  raise  themselves  out  of 
the  water  to  expand,  and  close  again,  re- 
posing upon  the  surface,  in  the  afternoon. 

WATER-HYS'SOP,  in  botany,  the  Gra- 
tiola  officinalis  of  Linncus,  a  perennial. 

WATER-LINE,  a  horizontal  line  sup- 
posed to  be  drawn  about  a  ship's  bottom, 
at  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  is  higher 
or  lower,  according  to  the  depth  of  water 
necessary  to  float  her. 

WATER-LOGGED,  is  said  of  a  ship 
when,  by  leaking,  and  receiving  a  great 
quantity  of  water  into  her  hold,  she  has 
become  so  heavy  as  to  be  totally  unmanage- 
able. 

WATERMAN,  one  nlio  plici  with  a 
bom  tijifkn  n  river ;  a  ferryman, 

W  ATE  ELM  A  R  K,  the  ultnoit  limit  of 

the  rise  of  the  fined. Ttid  murk  viable 

in  ptpDf.  which  is  iiwdc  io  tjie  inunu fac- 
ta 

WXTRB^VELON,  in  borwvr,  l  plant 
and  its  fruit,  uf  the  genus  Cucwbita.  To 
bm>#it  To  perfection,  tliii  plant  ;e(|U in-4  a 
wanu  climar>,  uMd  s  dry,  lamly.  fum  »oi!. 
The  fruit  it  rtiuij-knbSy  rifb,  audit  abounds 
itln  a  »wccii*Jj  B^bsmv 
WA  TEH  MILL,  a  mil]  *L&M  maehiwry  | 
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is  moved  by  water,  and  tons  distinguished 
from  a  wind-mill.  Water-mills  for  grind- 
ing corn  were  invented  by  Betieariaa,  while 
besieged  in  Borne  by  the  Goths,  666.  The 
ancients  parched  their  corn,  and  pounded 
it  in  mortars.  Afterwards  milts  were  in- 
vented, which  were  turned  by  men  and 
beasts  with  great  labour. 

WATER-ORDEAL,    [8ee  Obdbau] 

WATBR-ORMB,  in  the  marine,  an  epi- 
thet for  the  state  of  a  ship  which  has  barely 
a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  float  her  off 
theground. 

WATER-POISE,  in  mechanics,  an  in- 
strument for  trying  the  strength  of  liquors. 

WATER-8HOOT,  in  botany,  a  sprig 
which  springs  oat  of  the  root  or  stock  of 
a  tree. 

WATER-SPOUT,  an  aqueous  meteor, 
most  frequently  observed  at  sea,  rising  at 
first  in  the  form  of  a  small  cloud,  which 
afterwards  enlarges,  and,  assuming  the 
shape  of  a  cylinder  or  cone,  is  driven  furi- 
ously by  the  wind,  and  often  accompanied 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  causing  de- 
struction, when  it  bursts,  to  whatever  hap- 
pens to  be  within  the  sphere  of  its  action. 

WATER-TABLE,  in  architecture,  a 
ledge  in  the  wall  of  a  building,  about  18  or 
20  inches  from  the  ground. 

WATER-WAT,  in  a  ship's  deck,  a  piece 
of  timber,  forming  a  channel  for  conducting 
water  to  the  scuppers. 

WATER-WORKS,  in  general,  denote 
every  description  of  machinery  employed  in 
raising  or  sustaining  water ;  in  which  sense, 
water-mills  of  all  kinds,  sluices,  aqueducts, 
&c.  may  be  so  called.  The  term  water- 
works, however,  is  more  particularly  used 
for  such  machines  as  are  employed  only  in 
raising  water. 

WATTLE,  the  fleshy  excrescence  that 
grows  under  the  throat  of  a  cock  or  turkey, 
or  a  like  substanee  on  a  fish.  Also,  a  twig 
or  flexible  rod;  and  hence,  a  hurdle. 

WAVE,  any  moving  swell  on  the  surface 
of  water,  from  the  smallest  ripple  to  the 
billows  of  a  tempest. 

WAVED,  in    heraldry,  indented. In 

manufactures,    vniifgatpd   in   lustre;   as, 

tewed  Milk. -In  ualiibj,  ri»Iit£Ainl  fulling 

in  ■taVce  cm  (he  uwi^ip,  n*o.]cat. 

WATEtLlTEK  in  iuiiin,ralrj|e),J  w  f&b- 
phoapkma  of  alum  ins  ;  commonly  fcrnud  in 
ctj-!.i!-,  which  n<uji]lj-  wUim- J"»]  radiate, 
foiLiiinir  heini*|iWn>:iiI  lit  jrbibulur  concre- 
tioMij  mum  a  rex?  small  eiic  Id  an  Inch  in 
diameter, 

WAVY,  in  huraldfy,  uM  of  iko  crooked 
line*  of  ttfuioh  DfdmaneB  &*e  freuaeotly 

bOTUCl  IP  COlt  BJ1IJD1IF. 

WAX,  m  uotureJ  UtBtmy,  a  Inlrk,  viscid* 

unctuous  &ulnE!ji.injr-,  with  which  bees  hufld 
their  cell »,  ind  wliicb  iLcf  collect  from  the 
apices  of  nqvt-era.  The  bee*  ccrr?  thv fari- 
na or  polfai  nn  ibnir  hinder  leg*  i  hut,  &C- 
coriljtiK   to   ILwminiiT,    tnia   dust  doe*  not 


nna  vtim  u  iriutiJioaj  lii^uc,  Ly  liiiurjiiicul, 
or  by  any  other  mechanical  process.  After 
long  and  attentive  observation,  this  natu- 


ralist found,  that  bees  actually  eat  the  pol- 
len they  collect,  and  that  this  pollen  is  con- 
verted, by  an  animal  process,  into  wax. 
The  pollen  gathered  by  the  bees  is  of  various 
colours;  but  the  combs  they  construct  are 
always  of  the  same.  Every  comb,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  newly  made,  is  of  a  pure 
white  colour.  This  is  liable  to  be  injured 
by  age,  the  operation  of  the  air,  and  by 
other  accidents.  To  bleach  wax,  there- 
fore, it  is  only  necessary  to  extract  the  fo- 
reign bodies  that  have  insinuated  them- 
selves into  its  substance,  and  obscured  its 
original  colour:  hence  the  distinction,  in 
commerce,  between  white  and  yellow  wax ; 
the  first  being  bleached,  and  the  second 
only  melted.    TSee  Bbb.] 

WAXING,  in  chemistry,  the  prepara- 
tion of  any  matter  to  render  it  fit  for  melt- 
ing. Also,  the  process  of  stopping  out  co- 
lours in  calico-printing. 

WAX-MYRTLE,  in  botany,  the  Myriea 
eerifera,  or  bay-berry,  a  North  American 
shrub,  the  berries  of  which  are  covered 
with  a  greenish  wax,  called  myrtle-wax,  or 
bay-berry  tallow. 

WAX-PALM,  in  botany,  the  Ceroxylon 
andicola,  a  species  of  palm  growing  on  the 
Andes,  the  stem  of  which  is  covered  with  a 
secretion,  consisting  of  two- thirds  resin 
and  one-third  wax. 

WAX'- WORK,  figures  formed  of  wax,  in 
imitation  of  real  persons.  Where  the  like- 
nesses are  correct,  and  the  artist  has  dis- 
played good  taste  in  adjusting  the  drape- 
ries, Ac,  a  collection  of  wax- work  figures, 
representing  public  characters  (such,  for 
instance,  as  Madame  Tussaud's),  affords  an 
amusing  exhibition.  But  figures  of  this 
kind  overstep  the  proper  limit  of  the  fine 
arts;  and  their  ghastly  fixedness  has  a  ten- 
dency to  make  us  shudder  even  while  grati- 
fying our  curiosity.  At  present  wax  is  used 
for  anatomical  preparations,  or  for  fruits;  it 
also  serves  the  sculptor  for  his  models  and 
studies. 

WATS  AND  MEANS,  the  financial  re- 
sources to  meet  the  public  expenditure,  or 
supplies  voted  by  parliament. 

WEATH'ER,  the  state  of  the  air  or  at- 
mosphere with  respect  to  heat  or  cold,  wet- 
ness or  dryness,  calm  or  storm,  &c.  [See 
the  various  words  connected  herewith;  as, 
Aia,  Atmosfhbbb,  Cloud,  Raib,  8tobms, 

&c  j To  weather,  in  seamen's  language, 

to  sail  to  the  windward  of  something  else ; 

as,  to  weather  a  cape. Street  of  weather, 

a  phrase  implying  violent  winds,  or  the 

force  of  tempests. In  a  variety  of  other 

compound  words  weather  signifies  towards 
the  wind  or  windward:  as,  in  weather-bow, 
weather-braces,  weather-gauge,  weather- 
quarter,  weather-shrouds,  weather-side,  &c 

WEATH'ER-CLOTH8,  in  a  ship,  long 
pieces  of  canvas  or  tarpauling  used  to  pre- 
serve the  hammocks  from  injury  by  the 
weather  when  stowed,  or  to  defend  persons 
from  the  wind  and  spray. 

WEATH'ER-GAUGE,  or  WEATH'ER- 
6AGE,  a  naval  term:  a  ship  is  said  to  have 
the  weather-gauge  of  another,  when  she  is 
at  the  windward  of  her. 


THB  OBBATBS*  VELOCITY  OB  WATBB  IS  At  THB  SUBBACB. 
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WEATHTBR-HELM.  A  ship  is  said  to 
carry  a  weather-helm  when  she  is  inclined 
to  come  too  near  the  wind. 

WEATHER-TIDE,  the  tide  which  seta 
against  the  lee-side  of  a  ship,  impelling  her 
to  windward. 

WE'AVING,  in  manufactures,  theaet  or 
art  of  forming  cloth  in  a  loom,  by  the 
union  or  interteztore  of  threads,  which  is 
done  by  crossing  the  threads  by  means  of  a 
shuttle.  The  threads  first  hud  in  length 
are  called  the  warp;  those  which  cross 
them  in  the  direction  of  their  breadth,  are 
called  the  wtft  or  woqf.  Weaving  is  an  art 
of  great  antiquity,  and  gives  employment  in 
all  nations  to  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  England,  Leeds  is  the  centre  of 
woollen  cloth  weaving;  Manchester  of  cot- 
ton weaving;  Macclesfield  of  silk  weaving; 
Nottingham  of  stocking  weaving ;  and  Kid- 
derminster of  carpet  weaving. 

WEB  (of  a  spider)  a  plexus  of  very  deli- 
cate threads  or  filaments  which  a  spider 
spins.    [See  Sfidbb.] 

WEB'-FOOTED,  in  ornithology,  palmi- 
ped, or  having  webbed  feet,  as  a  goose  or 

WEDGE,  in  meeluiul  en,  n  piece  nf  metal, 
particulArly  iiwn,  thick  at  one-  cud  and 
sloping  to  b  thin  edge  nt  tli«  other,  used  in 
spliirLhjr  WMki,  nick*,  Ike.  it  i*  one  Of  the 
fivE  mechanh>al  powers,  op  aimple  engines ; 
hs  ui  >  i?  ail  alaiott  unlimited  nnvjintiv^t  aver 
all  the  other  simple  mechanical  powers; 
both  as  it  iiiaf  Lc  made  vastly  thin,  in  pro- 
pod  tnio  Hj  height,  in  which  consists  Its 
own  natural  power  i  and  b»  it  in  urged  by 
the  fortie  of  percussion,  tir  of  smart,  blows, 
which  ia  a  force  incomparably  greater  llwn 
any  mere  de/id  weight,  nr  pressure.  To  the 
wedec  iLHiy  be  referred  nil  edge- tool  p,  und 
toota  that  tfcftfl  a  sharp  pniutT  in  nriferto 
cut,  clcmcy  slit,  split,  elwp,  pierce,  bore,  or 
the  tike,  In  the  wetl^,  the  friction  against 
the  sides  ii  tcry  great,  at  least  equal  to  the 
force  to  be  overcome :  hernuso  the 


retains  an?  position  tn  which  it  is  driven; 
and  therefore  the  reewt.-i"--.-  i-  i.i  knit 
doubled  by  the  friction. 

WEDNESDAY  (pron.  wen/day),  the 
fourth  day  of  the  week,  so  called  from  Wo- 
din,  or  Odin,  a  deity  or  chief  among  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe.—— ^aa  Wed- 
nesday, the  first  day  of  Lent.  Some  think 
the  day  received  this  name,  or  Diet  cinerum, 
from  the  e-- ♦*rm  vn  the  trcr\y  ages  of  the 
church,  nf  penitents  appturim;  in  sackcloth 
and  with  ashes  us  thesx  heada.  But,  how- 
evttcntaim  jc  Li  that  such  n  practice  pre- 
vailed,, the™  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  done 
pi. rang  cm  that  day. 

WEED,  the  general  name  of  any  plant 
that  is  iLOiiom  or  useless^  The  word  there- 
fore ls/i!  no  definite  application  to  any  par- 
ticular plant  nr  species  of  plants;  but  what- 
ever kindi  sprint;  up  in  folds  or  gardens 
that  wee  iiijurmui  tn  crops  come  under  the 
apriftlJUioH  of  irrrdir. 

WE  Els  a  cycle  uf  seven  days,  founded 
on  Hsu  i|»j[uti-i/s  nf  the  moon  \  the  first  day, 
Sunday,  heing  ih*  ChriMion  festival  to  ce- 
lelirnte  the  lle-surrcrtinn  <  an  d  the  seventh, 


Saturday,  being  the  sabbath  of  the  Jews. 
[See  Satvbdat  and  Sobbat.] 

WEB'VIL,  in  entomology,  a  small  insect 
that  does  great  damage  to  wheat  or  other 
corn,  by  eating  into  the  grain  and  devouring 
the  farinaceous  parts. 

WEIGHT,  in  commerce,  any  body  nf  a 
known  weight  that  ii  made  the  meaiurc  of 
weighing  uu.er  bodies;  jtencrally.,  either  a 
mass  lit'  iron,  lead,  brans,  or  wtber  uv.ial; 
a*,  a  nound  terigM,  an  on  nee  Msfittj  ■*  £-  Two 
sores  of  weights  are'admi<ted  in  England, 
namely,  twy  tecipbt  and  avni r J»iw i*  irn^iAfc 
- — id  mechanics,  anything  that  is  to  be 
Sustained,  raised,  or  moved  by  a  machine. 
- — tMgkbia  a  philosophical  sense,  it  that 
quality  of  bodies  by  which  they  tend  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  earth  and  a  line 
perpendlciHnr  to  it«  mttfctjan  Weight,  in 
short,  is  grrarity,  an  d  the  weigh  t  of  s  par* 
ticuhir  bodjr  is  the  amount  of  iu  gravity,  or 
the  tore*  with,  which  it  tends  to  the  centre. 
- — We  'i*e  the  His  weight  &Uo  iu  lery 
different  senses;  as,  the  tunijjJki  (or  pres- 
sure) of  grief;  the  v&iffht  of  business;  an 
argnment  of  great  *cri,yht  [nr  importauTis) ; 
the  dignity  of  a  man's  character  adds 
weight  (influence)  to  his  words. 

WELD,  in  botany,  a  plant  or  herb  of 
the  genus  Reteda,  that  grows  in  Kent, 
Herefordshire,  and  other  parts  of  England, 
the  stalk  and  root  of  which  are  used  in 
dyeing  bright  yellow  and  lemon  colours. 
— —  Weld,  in  iron  works,  to  unite  or  ham- 
mer into  firm  union,  as  two  pieces  of  metal 
when  heated  almost  to  fusion.  The  heat 
necessary  for  weldine  iron  hars  is  said  to 
be  fiti"  hy  Wedgwixwrs  pyrometer. 

■WELL,    a    cylindrical  excavation  sunk 

Serpen  dint  I  srl?  into  Hie  tarth  tn  stieh  a 
epili  as  to  reach  n  an  poly  nf  water,  and 
walled  wirh  stone  tir  brick  to  tuppdrt  tite 
ecrtli.  [gee  AaTtisnw  Wmi.iji.J— — IfVii, 
in  the  milLtary  art,  a  elrpth  which  the  miner 
sinks  voder  ground,  with  hmnchna  nr  fral- 
leries  run  oin  jt  pat  from  it,  either  lo  pre- 
pare a  mine,  or  to  discover  and  diiappuint 
the  enemy's  mine, 

WELSH,  the  Ibuitube/g  nr  (cnnexal  nsiffle 
of  tlse  people  of  Wales.  The  Welsh  call 
themselves  Vymryr  their  eonntry  f^mrsv 
and  tiie  lift  me  Of  their  huiKiiagOj  rvm.taegr 
Thty  are  supposed  to  be  the  Ctmbri  nf 
Jt  1 1  vndr  It  was  to  Wales  that  the  anrJent 
Britons  fled  when  Urent  Britain  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Saxons;  and  there  they  lung 
maintained  thetusekes  as  an  Independent 
State,  preservinpf  their  ovsni  IftngiliiifP,  and 
being  governed  by  their  native  king* ;  till 
Llewefiin,    their    laat    prtnoe,    heinjr  ved> 

anUhpd  nnd  <1air  in  3±'H,H,  isI.jLi?  n-*istUlR; 
bn  forces  of  FdwAnl  I,,  fho  cimntry  was 
unHeil  to  England.  Thepeeple  Hibmitted 
to  the  English  dotnlnion  with  extreme  re- 
lurtaoec;  and  Edward f  As  a  conciliatOTy 
mtean^,  rironiSjed  to  jriTe  tjicm  for  their 
prince  n,  Wehhimwi  hy  birth,  and  one  who 
COn  Id  tpcrcknouther  language,  This  notice 
being  received  with  joy,  he  invented  in  the 
prineipnli&y  hit  second  Kffi,  Hdwjinl,  then 
an  intsot,  who  had  been  hmm  at  Darnne- 
von.  TSie  death  of  hiii  eldest  son.  .41phonHo, 
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happening  toon  after,  young  Edward  be- 
came heir  alto  of  the  Enghsh  monarchy, 
and  united  both  nations  under  one  govern- 
ment ;  but  some  ages  elapsed,  before  the 
animosity  which  had  long  subsisted  be- 
tween them  was  totally  extinguished. 

WER'EGILD,  in  our  ancient  law,  a  com- 
pensation paid  for  a  man  killed  by  the  per- 
son who  caused  his  death.  Blackstone 
says  it  was  paid  partly  as  a  penalty  to  the 
king  for  the  loss  of  a  subject,  partly  to  the 
lord  of  the  vassal,  and  partly  to  the  next  of 
kin. 

WEUNEIL1TE,  a  mineral.  Hoarded  by 
Werner,   Hip  Grrmnn  luiurrinlGpiit,  as  a 

SUbs [HECK-*  of  BCR[HDlUp,       It    19    fOUTlll   mSS- 

sive,  and  ETyfttatizcd  La  octahedral  prisms 
with  inur-nuh  d:  pyraniidiral  terminations, 
diSNi'  i  Li  i lulled  in  rocks  of  fe]dj- par.  It  is  of  a 
grayinn  or  olife-green  mldiir,  with  a  pearly 
lttStrtj  and  melts  inia  a  white  enamel. 

WEST,  one  uf  the  cardinal  points,  being 
that  paint  of  the  htirifon  where  the  sun 
set*  41  (he  cquinas,  or  any  {mint  in  a  direct 
linr  between  the  spectator  or  other  object, 
ana  mat  point  01  the  horizon.  In  a  less 
strict  sense,  it  is  that  region  of  the  hemi- 
sphere near  the  point  where  the  sun  sets 
when  in  the  equator. Formerly  the  em- 
pire of  Rome  was  called  the  empire  of  the 
West,  in  opposition  to  the  empire  of  the 
East,  the  seat  of  which  was  Constantinople. 

WHALE,  in  zoology,  the  general  name 
of  an  order  of  huge  animals  inhabiting  the 
ocean,  arranged  under  the  name  of  Cete  or 
Cetacea,  and  belonging  to  the  class  Mam- 
malia in  the  Linnssan  system.  The  com- 
mon whale  is  of  the  genus  Batata,  and  is 
said  to  measure  sometimes  from  80  to  100 
feet.  The  blabber  of  the  whale  contains 
the  oil,  which  is  an  article  of  commerce, 
and  the  horny  lamina;  in  the  upper  jaw 
yield  what  is  called  whalebone.  The  ce- 
taceous animals  are  characterized  by  blow- 
ing holes  or  spiracles  placed  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  skull:  feetless  ;  pectoral  fins 
without  nails;  and  a  horizontal  tail.  The 
genera  that  belong  to  the  order  are  the 
four  following:  monodon,  narwhal,  or  nar- 
varl ;  balasna,  or  proper  whale;  phyaeter,  or 
cachalot;  and  delphinus,  or  the  dolphin, 
including  the  common  dolphin,  porpoise, 
and  grampus.  The  external  conformation 
of  the  fishes  of  this  genus,  no  less. than 
their  immense  site,  serves  to  characterize 
them  among  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
deep.  They  are  covered  with  a  dark  co- 
loured cinereous  skin:  they  move  usually 
against  the  wind,  and  with  vast  rapidity,  by 
means  of  a  horizontal  tail,  aided  by  three 
fins,  two  pectoral,  and  one  back  fin ;  though 
in  some  species  the  last  is  wanting.  Ani- 
mals of  such  enormous  strength  and  mag- 
nitude, we  might  imagine,  would  spread 
terror  and  devastation  all  around  them,  and 
make  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  in- 
ferior tribes.  No  creature,  however,  is  less 
voracious  than  the  common  whale:  little 
animal  substance  is  ever  found  in  its  sto- 
mach ;  it  feeds,  as  some  allege,  upon  differ- 
ent insects  that  float  on  the  surface ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  upon  the  medusa  or  sea- 


blubber.  Its  food,  we  are  certain,  must  be 
extremely  minute,  for  the  rapacity  of  its 
throat  does  not  exceed  four  inches !  a  size 
beyond  all  proportion  smaller  than  that  of 
other  large  aquatic  animals.  To  a  slender 
appetite  the  whale  adds  peaceable  and 
harmless  manners:  it  pursues  no  other  in- 
habitant of  the  waters,  but  leads  an  easy 
and  quiet  life  on  the  bosom  of  the  waves, 
and  is  inoffensive  in  proportion  to  its  ability 
to  do  mischief.  There  is  a  strong  analogy 
between  the  manners  of  the  whale  and 
the  elephant :  both  are  the  strongest  and 
largest  in  their  respective  elements;  neither 
offers  injury;  and  each  is  terrible  when  pro- 
voked to  resentment.  But  these  peaceable 
and  innoxious  habits  do  not  equally  belong 
to  the  whole  of  the  cetaceous  order ;  those 
of  the  cachalot  tribe  being  in  the  highest 
degree  fierce  and  voracious.  [For  an  ac- 
count of  the  whale  fishery,  Ac,  see  Fran- 
Bares.] 

WHEAT,  a  plant  of  the  genua  Tritienm, 
and  the  seed  of  the  plant,  which  furnishes 
a  white  flour  for  bread,  and  ia  the  grain 
most  generally  used  by  the  human  race, 
except  in  those  countries  where  rice  forms 
the  principal  article  of  food.  The  varieties 
of  wheat  are  numerous,  though  the  differ- 
ence between  each  kind  is  not  very  remark- 
able. The  culture  of  wheat,  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  in  different  soils  and  cli- 
mates, has  produced  numerous  varieties; 
but  the  most  permanent  varieties  are  the 
red  and  white  grained,  and  the  mnqg 
wbr-nt,  whifh  In  generally  red.  1Yheat 
yieMM  ji  grc-sttfr  uiupiirtiuin  of  fiuur  ihan 
any  other  sraiu,  and  w  hJm>  more  nutritive. 
Glnten  it  no  euLmial  an  ingredient  in 
bread,  that  fermentation  canaot  go  on 
without  it;  hence  its  inferiority  in  wet 
SBAJHjTit,,  and  when  the  «bR*t  i*  bbrhted  or 
ill  ripened,  ;  and  hence  the  advantage  of 
bjp  i»K  a  stack  of  old  grain.  The  *traw  of 
wheafK  r'riiiu  ilrv,  chalky  Land*,  ia  minn- 
firm  red  into  hat  a.  Leghorn  hats  are  made 
from  a  bearded  variety  of  wheat ►  not  unlike 
rye,  raited  on  poor  tandy  mil*,  on  ibe 
bank i  nf  the  Arno,  between  Lrfbnra  and 
Florence,  I'lpresriv  far  ibis  manufacture. 
It  does  not  [rruw  above  eighteen  inehe-i  in 
length,  it  fiulled  green,  and  bleached,  like 
flak,  on  the  tfravcUy  bed  nf  the  river.  The 
■trnive  are  nut  split,  which  renders  ibe 
pis  it  t  mi  jrher  an  d  mare  d  arable,. 

WHF.ATE.tU.  in  ornithology,  the  Eog- 
Uib  name  of  the  Matot-illa  vrtHtmtfo;  called 
all"  H  &H*-*ail  *bd  falhrn-fiMth. 

WriKLL,  in  mechanic*,  a.  simple  ma- 
chine, c(ilQ*llting  Of  a  round  pi&re  of  wqud, 
iron,  nr  other  metal,  shich  revolve"  an  an 
an- ,  The  wheel  is  one  nf  the  principal  lne- 
fhjime  powers;,  it  has  nil  important  plate 
in  ruobt  engine*  i  In  short,,  it  ji  of  an  it**env> 
blfi"E  of  wheels  that  most  engine*  are  com- 
posed. The  centre  of  a  wbeel  ia  like  the 
fuleruni  of  a  lever,  and  a  simple  art  ion 
merely  transfers  the  force  on  out  aide  to 
the  other  ride;  but  if  wheels  are  so  con- 
nected as  to  diminish  velocity,  then  power 

is  gained. Undershot  wheel,  a  wheel,  the 

lower  periphery  of  which  ia  acted  upon  by 
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a  stream  of  running  water,  and  a  common 
application  of  power  for  grinding  corn  and 
other  purposes.^—  OeereAot  wheel,  a  va- 
riety of  water-wheel,  by  which  water  falling 
on  it*  upper  periphery,  carries  it  round,  not 
only  by  its  force,  but  by  its  accumulated 
weight ;  for  it  is  so  constructed  as  to  catch 
and  hold  the  water  in  descending,  part 
with  it  at  the  bottom,  and  ascend  on  the 
other  side  empty;  and  it  is  a  very  conve- 
nient and  powerful  structure  when  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  permits. Wheel,  in 

the  military  art,  is  the  word  of  command, 
when  a  battalion  or  squadron  is  to  alter  its 
front  either  one  way  or  the  other.  To  wheel 
to  the  right,  directs  the  man  in  the  right 
angle  to  turn  very  slowly,  and  every  one  to 
wheel  from  the  left  to  the  right,  regarding 
him  as  their  centre;  and  wee  vend,  when 
they  are  to  wheel  to  the  left. 

WHEEL'-FIRB,  in  chemistry,  a  fire  for 
melting  metals,  &c.  which  covers  the  cru- 
cible, cupel,  or  melting-pot,  &c. 

WHEEL- WORK.  Of  all  the  modes  of 
communicating  motion,  the  most  exten- 
sively useful  is  the  employment  of  wheel- 
work,  which  is  capable  of  varying  its  di- 
rection and  its  velocity  without  any  limit. 
Wheels  are  sometimes  turned  by  simple 
contact  with  each  other ;  sometimes  by  the 
intervention  of  cords,  straps,  or  chains, 
passing  over  them ;  and  in  these  cases  the 
minute  protuberance  of  the  surfaces,  or 
whatever  else  may  be  the  cause  of  friction, 
prevents  their  sliding  on  each  other.  In 
light  work,  where  the  pressure  on  the  ma- 
chinery is  not  very  considerable,  the  wheels 
and  axles  are  allowed  to  work  by  the  fric- 
tion of  their  surfaces,  which  is  increased  by 
cutting  the  wood  so  that  the  grains  of  the 
surfaces  in  contact  shall  ran  in  opposite 
directions;  also  by  gluing  upon  the  sur- 
faces of  the  wheels  and  axles  buffed  leather. 
There  are  other  ways  of  transmitting  the 
force  of  each  axle  to  the  circumference  of 
the  succeeding  wheel.  A  verv  common 
method  is,  by  ropes,  straps,  bands,  or  belts, 
round  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  and 
axle,  which  act  upon  each  other.  The  action 
is  in  this  manner  transmitted  by  the  ten- 
sion of  the  rope  or  strap,  and  rendered 
effective  by  friction  with  the  circumferences 
on  which  it  is  rolled.  Wheels  and  axles 
connected  in  this  manner  are  called  band- 
wheels.  In  cases  where  motion  not  Quite 
equable  is  required,  as  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens in  the  construction  of  clocks,  but 
more  frequently  in  orreries,  the  wheels  may 
either  be  divided  a  little  unequally,  or  the 
axis  may  be  placed  a  little  out  of  the  cen- 
tre ;  and  these  eccentric  wheels  may  either 
act  on  other  eccentric  wheels,  or  if  they 
are  made  as  contrate  wheels,  upon  a  length- 
ened pinion.  An  arrangement  is  some- 
times made  for  separating  wheels  which 
are  intended  to  turn  each  other,  and  for 
replacing  them  at  pleasure :  the  wheels  are 
said  to  be  thrown  by  these  operations  out 
of  gear  and  into  gear  again.  When  a  wheel 
revolves  round  another,  and  is  so  fixed  as 
to  remain  nearly  in  a  parallel  direction,  and 
to  cause  the  central  wheel  to  turn  round 


its  axis,  the  apparatus  is  called  a  ma  and 
planet  wheel.  The  teeth  of  wheels  of  metal 
are  generally  cut  by  means  of  a  machine. 
Wheels  are  denominated  tpur,  crown,  or 
bevel-gear,  according  to  the  direction  or 
position  of  the  teeth.  If  the  teeth  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  and  in 
the  direction  of  its  radii,  it  is  called  a  epur- 
wheel.  If  the  teeth  are  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  wheel,  and  therefore  perpendicular 
to  its  frame,  it  is  called  a  crovm-wheeL 
Two  spur-wheels,  or  a  spur-wheel  and  pi- 
nion which  work  in  one  another,  are  always 
in  the  same  plane,  and  have  their  axes  pa- 
rallel; but  when  a  spur  and  crown-wheel 
are  in  connexion,  their  planes  and  axes  are 
at  right  angles.  When  the  teeth  are  ob- 
lique to  the  plane  or  axis-wheel,  it  is  called 
a  beveUed-wheeli  the  use  of  which  is  to 
produce  a  rotatory  motion  round  one  axis, 
by  means  of  a  rotatory  motion  round  an- 
other which  is  oblique  to  it. 

WHEE'ZING,  in  the  veterinary  art,  a 
disordered  respiration  in  horses  arising 
from  the  narrowness  of  the  passages  be- 
tween the  bones  and  the  gristles  of  the 
nose. 

WHELK,  in  conchology,  a  shell  of  the 
genus  Buccinum,  or  trumpet-shell,  unival- 
vular,  spiral  and  gibbous,  with  an  oval  aper- 
ture ending  in  a  short  canal. 

WHETSTONE,  in  mineralogy,  the  Are- 
narius  novaeularie  in  the  Linnaean  system, 
so  called  from  its  property  of  whetting  or 
sharpening  steel. 

WHEY,  the  serum  or  watery  part  of  milk, 
which  remains  after  the  cream  and  coagu- 
lable  matter  of  that  fluid  are  removed, 
either  by  churning,  or  by  separating  it  with 
rennet,  vinegar,  cream  of  tartar,  &c. 

WHIG,  one  of  a  political  party  which 
had  its  origin  in  England  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, in  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  when 
great  contests  existed  respecting  the  royal 

Ererogatives.  Those  who  supported  the 
ing  in  his  high  claims  were  called  Toriee, 
and  the  advocates  of  popular  rights  were 
called  Whige.  The  following  remarks  from 
a  celebrated  Whig  journal  (Edinburgh  Re- 
view,  vol.  xxxvii,  p,  21-26),  ina?  *.:ttc  to 
show  the  stale  of  pjurties  (it  tLc  Ht-<Vfl*ion 
of  the  home  of  Hnntivt-f.  "  It  div ulrtl  R ng- 
land  into  two  purlin,  the  Whi^,.  or  friends 
of  the  new  e*[*blJKhmenf4  and  the  Tnries 
and  Jacobites,  iis  secret  or  avowed  op- 
ponents. The  Tt>m\  bigotted  to  the  on- 
tiQ  h  of  in  J  elrnaible  right  ill  the  knorcision 
to  the  crown,  hot  apprehensive  for  their 
religion  tfu  papist  *bf<iiJ  J,  mount  the  throne, 
Wtru  ih--TJuuivl  Urtwerit  lln'ir  -. tu  k-s 
about  the  validity  of  a  parliamentary  *et- 
tutnisnt,  and  Ibtur  frat»4  Iwt.  m  subvert  tbg 
it,  [Jit- j  might-  restore,  or  pave  the  way  for 
the  rcjilrnraiion  of  the  Catholic  skHMfe. 
Though  deterred,  by  their  religious  fears, 
fronn-m  hurt  lug  iftrulcdly  in  the  cause  of 
tilt  Prtltmder,  they  *ppt  on  terms  With  bis 
friends,  and  were  not  uiiwillinj*  to  disturb, 
thduirU  tJiry  hesitated  to  overturn,  a  go> 
vnrnment  t|tiyj  dunked,  because  it  was 
fnninli-ii  no  principles  ttipy  riohoired.  'JT^e  I 
Jiicnbiie*,  i hough  mur-t  of  them  were  elbI-  I 
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ooi  members  of  the  church  of  England, 
had  a  stronger  infusion  of  bigotry  in  their 
composition,  and  were  ready  to  restore  a 
popish  family,  and  submit  to  a  popish  sove- 
reign, rather  than  own  a  government  found- 
ed on  a  parliamentary  title.  It  was  impos- 
sible either  Tories  or  Jacobites  should  have 
the  confidence  of  the  Hanoverian  princes; 
and,  therefore,  while  those  divisions  sub- 
sisted, all  places  of  power  and  profit  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs.  Of  these  two 
parties,  the  Tories  and  Jacobites  were  the 
most  numerous.  They  included  a  certain 
number  of  the  ancient  nobility,  and  com- 
prehended a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
landed  interest,  and,  what  gave  them  a  pro- 
digious influence  in  those  days,  a  vast  majo- 
rity of  parochial  clergy.  The  strength  of 
the  Whigs  lay  in  the  great  aristocracy,  in 
the  corporations,  and  in  the  trading  and 
moneyed  interests.  The  dissenters,  who 
held  popery  in  abhorrence,  and  dreaded 
the  overbearing  spirit  of  the  church,  were 
warmly  attached  to  a  government  that  pro- 
tected their  religious  liberty,  and,  as  far  as 
it  durst,  extended  to  them  every  civil  right." 
[See  Toby.V 

WHIP-POOR-WILL  (eaprimulgu*  vocu 
ferue),  in  ornithology,  a  nocturnal  bird  of 
North  America,  which  derives  its  name 
from  its  cry.  When  engaged  in  its  nightly 
rambles  it  is  seen  to  fly  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  quest  of  moths 
and  other  insects.  During  the  day  these 
birds  retire  into  the  darkest  woods,  where 
they  pass  the  time  in  silence  and  repose, 
the  weakness  of  their  sight  compelling 
them  to  avoid  the  glare  of  light. 

WHIRL'POOL,  a  vortex  or  gulf  where 
the  water  moves  round  in  a  circle.  Some- 
times when  two  opposite  currents  meet, 
especially  in  narrow  channels,  they  turn 
upon  a  centre,  and  assume  a  spiral  form, 
giving  rise  to  eddies  or  whirlpools.  Those 
in  rivers  are  very  common,  from  various  ac- 
cidents, and  are  usually  very  trivial,  and  of 
little  consequence.  In  the  sea  they  are 
more  rare,  but  more  dangerous.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  are  the  Euripus,  near 
the  island  of  Eubea,  in  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago; Charybdis,  in  the  strait  between 
Sicily  and  Italy ;  and  the  Maelstrom,  off  the 
coast  of  Norway. 

WHIM/WIND,  an  exceedingly  rapid  and 
impetuous  wind  that  rises  in  a  whirling  di- 
rection, and  continues  in  the  same  way  for 
some  time.  Whirlwinds  have  both  a  pro- 
gressive and  a  circular  motion;  they  usu- 
ally rise  after  calms  and  great  heats,  and 
mostly  happen  in  the  warmer  latitudes. 
[See  Wind,  Stobms,  &c] 

WHIS'KEY  or  WHIS'KY  (a  corruption 
of  the  Gaelic  word  usquebaugh),  a  well 
known  spirituous  liquor,  distilled  generally 
from  barley,  but  sometimes  from  wheat  or 
maize,  as  is  the  case  in  the  United  States. 

WHIST,  the  most  perfect  game  at  the 
card  table,  requiring  great  attention  and 
silence,  whence  its  name.  This  game  is 
played  by  four  persons,  who  cut  for  part- 
ners ;  the  two  highest  and  the  two  lowest 
are  together,  and  the  partners  sit  opposite 


to  each  other:  the  person  who  cuts  the 
lowest  card  is  to  deal  first,  giving  one  at  a 
time  to  each  person,  till  he  conies  to  the 
last  card,  which  is  turned  up  for  the  trump. 
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and  remains  on  the  table  till  each 
ard.  The  person  on  1 
_  the  dealer  plays  first,  and 
whoever  wins  the  trick  is  to  play 
thus  going  on  till  the  cards  are  play< 
The  ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave  of  trumps 
are  called  honour* ;  whichever  side  holds 
three  of  these  honours,  reckons  two  points 
towards  the  game,  or  for  the  whole  of  the 
honours,  four  points,  the  game  consisting 
of  ten  points.  The  honours  are  reckoned 
after  the  tricks;  all  above  six  tricks  reck- 
oning also  towards  the  game.— — As  an  ex- 
planation of  the  technical  words  properly 
come  within  the  scope  of  our  work,  we  in- 
sert the  following:  Finetting,  means  en- 
deavouring to  gain  an  advantage  thus: 
when  a  card  is  led,  and  you  have  the  best 
and  third  best  of  that  suit,  von  put  your 
third  best  card  upon  that  lead,  and  run  the 
risk  of  your  left-hand  adversary  having  the 
second  best ;  if  he  has  not,  which  is  2  to  1 
against  him,  you  are  then  sure  of  gaining  a 
tnck.  Forcing,  means  obliging  your  part- 
ner or  adversary  to  trump  a  suit  of  which 
he  has  none.  Long  trump,  means  having 
one  or  more  trumps  in  your  hand,  when  au 
the  rest  are  out.  Loot  card,  is  a  card  of 
no  value,  and,  consequently,  the  most  pro- 
per to  throw  away.  Point*,  ten  of  them 
make  a  game ;  as  many  as  are  gained  by 
tricks  or  honours,  so  many  points  are 
scored.  Quart,  is  a  sequence  of  any  four 
cards,  immediately  following  each  other  in 
the  same  suit.  Quart-major,  is  a  sequence 
of  ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave.  Quint,  is  a 
sequence  of  any  five  cards  immediately  fol- 
lowing one  another  in  the  same  suit.  Quint- 
major,  is  a  sequence  of  ace,  king,  queen, 
knave,  and  ten.  Reverie,  means  only  play- 
ing the  hand  in  a  different  manner,  that  is, 
if  you  are  strong  in  trumps,  you  play  one 
away;  if  weak  in  trumps,  you  play  the  re- 
verse, viz.  another.  See-taw,  is  when  each 
partner  trumps  a  suit,  and  plays  those  suits 
to  one  another,  for  that  purpose.  Scene,  is 
the  number  of  points  set  up,  ten  of  which 
make  a  game.  81am,  is  when  either  party 
wins  every  trick.  Tenaee,  is  having;  the 
first  and  third  best  cards  and  being  last 
player,  and  consequently  catching  tne  ad- 
versary when  that  suit  is  played:  as,  for 
instance,  in  case  you  have  ace  and  queen  off 
any  suit,  your  adversary  leads,  you  most 
win  those  two  tricks;  and  so  of  any  other 
tenaee  of  inferior  cards.  Tent,  or  tierce, 
is  a  sequence  of  any  three  cards  imme- 
diately following  one  another  in  the  same 
suit.  Teree-major,  is  a  sequence  of  ace, 
king,  and  queen. 

WHITE,  in  chromatics,  a  colour  which, 
according  to  Newton,  is  composed  of  all  co- 
lours ;  those  natural  bodies  only  appearing; 
white  which  reflect  all  the  kinds  of  coloured 
rays  alike. 

WHITE-LEAD,  a  carbonate  of  lead 
much  used  in  painting.  It  is  prepared  by 
exposing  sheets  of  lead  to  the  fumes  of  an 
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acid,  and  suspending  them  in  the  air  until 
the  surface  becomes  incrusted  with  a  white 
coat,  which  is  the  substance  in  question. 

WHITE-PRECIPITATE,  in  chemistry, 
carbonate  of  mercury. 

WHITE-PYRITE8,  in  mineralogy,  an 
ore  of  a  tin-white  colour,  passing  into  a 
deep  yellow  and  steel-gray,  occurring  in  oc- 
tahedral crystals,  sometimes  stalactitical 
and  botryoidal.  It  contains  46  parts  of  iron 
and  54  of  sulphur. 

WHITE8TONE,  in  geology,  a  species  of 
rocks  composed  essentially  of  feldspar,  but 
containing  mica  and  other  materials.  It  is 
sometimes  termed  eurite. 

WHITE-BWEL'LING,  in  medicine,  a 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  joints,  without 
any  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  skin, 
sometimes  hard,  sometimes  yielding  to  pres- 
sure, sometimes  indolent,  but  usually  pain- 
ful. 

WHITE-THORN,  in  botany,  the  haw- 
thorn, a  species  of  thorn,  of  the  genus  Cra- 
tag**. 

WHITE-THROAT,  in  ornithology,  the 
Motaeilla  tplvia,  a  small  bird  that  frequents 
gardens  and  hedges. 

WHITE-VITTlIOL,  in  mineralogy,  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  a  natural  salt. 

WHITEWASH,  a  composition  of  lime 
and  water,  used  for  whitening  the  plaster 
of  walls  and  ceilings. 

WHITING,  in  ichthyology  (gadu*  mer- 
langut),  a  small  and  delicate  fish,  very  abun- 
dant along  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe. 
It  makes  its  appearance  in  large  shoals, 
and  is  taken  by  the  line  in  great  numbers. 

WHITLOW,  in  surgery,  paronychia,  a 
swelling  or  inflammation  about  the  nails 
or  ends  of  the  fingers,  generally  terminating 
in  an  abscess.  Whitlows  differ  very  much 
in  their  degree  of  violence,  and  in  their 
depth  and  extent ;  and  they  are  much  more 
common  in  young  healthy  persons  than  in 
others. 

WHITSUNTIDE,  the  fiftieth  day  after 
Easter,  and  which  is  properly  called  Pente- 
eott.  It  is  said  to  have  received  its  popular 
name  from  the  circumstance  that,  formerly, 
people  newly  baptized  came  to  church  be- 
tween Easter  and  Pentecost  in  watt*  gar- 
ments. 

WHYNN-DYKES,  in  mineralogy,  dykes, 
banks,  or  natural  walls  of  whin-stone,  a  pe- 
culiar species  of  basalt,  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  but  nowhere  on  so  grand 
and  stupendous  a  scale  as  on  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  coasts. 

WICK'LIFFITES,  a  religious  sect  which 
sprung  up  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  and  took  its  name  from  John 
Wickliff,  doctor  and  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  university  of  Oxford,  who  maintained 
that  the  substance  of  the  sacramental  bread 
and  wine  remained  unaltered  after  conse- 
cration ;  and  opposed  the  doctrine  of  pur- 
gatory, indulgences,  auricular  confession, 
the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  worship  of 
images.  He  made  an  English  version  of 
the  Bible,  and  composed  two  volumes,  called 
Aletheia,  that  is,  Truth,  from  which  John 
Huss  learned  most  of  his  doctrines.     In 


short,  to  this  reformer  we  owe  the  first 
bint  of  the  reformation,  which  was  effected 
about  two  hundred  years  after. 

WIG/WAM,  a  name  given  by  the  English 
to  the  huts  or  cabins  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians. 

WILL,  that  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which 
we  determine  either  to  do  or  forbear  an 
action.  The  will  is  directed  or  influenced 
by  the  judgment.  The  understanding  or 
reason  compares  different  objects,  which 
operate  as  motives ;  the  judgment  deter- 
mines which  is  preferable,  and  the  will  de- 
cides which  to  pursue.  The  freedom  of  the 
will  is  essential  to  moral  action,  and  is  the 
great  distinction  of  man  from  the  brute. 

WILL  on  TESTAMENT,  the  disposi- 
tion  of  a  person's  estate,  to  take  effect  after 
his  or  her  decease.  After  January,  1838, 
all  wills  made  in  England  came  under  the 
provisions  of  a  new  act  of  parliament.  By 
it,  all  property  may  be  disposed  of  by  will ; 
all  wills  must  be  in  writing,  and  each  must 
be  signed  at  the  bottom  or  end  by  the  tes- 
tator, or,  if  he  is  unable,  by  some  person  on 
bis  behalf,  by  his  direction,  and  in  his  pre- 
sence ;  and  two  or  more  attesting  witnesses 
(who  must  be  present  at  the  same  time), 
must  also  sign  the  will.  If  the  testator 
wishes  to  acknowledge  or  reward  the  attest- 
ing witnesses,  he  must  do  it  in  some  other 
way  than  by  bequeathing  them  anything ; 
for  legacies  to  attesting  witnesses,  or  to  the 
wife  or  husband  of  an  attesting  witness, 
are  void.  No  person  under  twenty-one  can 
make  a  valid  will.  Wills  are  revoked  by  sub- 
sequent marriage ;  otherwise  a  will  can  only 
be  revoked  by  destruction,  or  by  the  making 
of  a  new  one ;  and  alterations  m  wills  must 
be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  a  will  is 
made.  Wills  are  to  be  construed  as  if  made 
immediately  before  the  death  of  the  tes- 
tator, unless  a  contrary  intention  is  ex- 
pressed ;  and  properties  bequeathed  in  ge- 
neral terms  include  all  property  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  testator  at  his  decease,  whe- 
ther acquired  before  or  after  the  will  was 
made. 

WU/LOW,  in  botany,  a  tree  of  the  genus 
Salue,  of  which  there  are  several  species. 
The  weeping  willow,  called  Salix  Babylonica, 
has  long  and  slender  branches,  which  droop 
and  hang  downward  in  graceful  tresses. 
The  willow  was,  in  ancient  days,  especially 
among  herdsmen  and  rustics,  a  badge  of 
mourning,  as  may  be  collected  from  Virgil, 
in  his  Eclogues,  where  the  nymphs  and 
herdsmen  are  frequently  introduced!,  sitting 
under  a  willow  mourning  their  loves.  The 
same  occurs  in  many  Greek  poets.  For  the 
ancients  frequently  selected,  and,  as  it  were, 
appropriated  several  trees,  as  indexes  or 
testimonials  of  the  various  passions  of  man- 
kind. From  them  we  continue,  at  this  day, 
to  use  rue  and  rotemary  at  funerals ;  these 
two  being  representatives  of  a  dead  person, 
and  willow,  of  love,  dead,  or  forsaken.  The 
Jews,  upon  their  being  led  into  captivity, 
(P«.  exxxvii,)  are  said  to  hang  their  harps 
upon  willow*,  i.  e.  trees  appropriated  to  men 
in  affliction  and  sorrow,  who  had  lost  their 
beloved  Sion. 
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WILLOW-HERB,  in  botany,  the  purple 
loosestrife,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Lytkrum; 
and  the  yellow  loosestrife,  of  the  genus  Zy- 
4 1  mac  At  0. 

WINCHESTER  BUSHEL,  the  original 
English  standard  measure  of  capacity,  given 
by  king  Edgar,  and  kept  in  the  town-hall  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Winchester,  with  other 
measures  both  of  quantity  and  length. 
Until  the  year  1826,  when  the  imperial 
standard  measure  was  introduced,  the  Win- 
chester bushel  was  the  standard  for  Eng- 
land. 

WIND,  a  motion  or  sensible  current  of 
the  air,  or  of  the  whole  body  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  any  part  thereof,  from  one  place 
to  another.  This  motion,  called  wind,  is 
occasioned  by  the  rarefaction  and  conden- 
sation of  the  air.  As  it  is  a  fluid,  the  na- 
tural state  of  air  is  test,  which  it  always 
endeavours  to  preserve,  and  if  disturbed,  to 
recover.  When,  therefore,  this  equilibrium 
is  destroyed  by  rarefaction  in  particular 
places,  the  weightier  air  will  rush  in  to  re- 
store it.  These  currents  being  often  de- 
flected by  mountains  and  crossed  by  other 
currents ;  the  different  degrees  of  rare- 
faction by  day,  and  condensation  by  night, 
ascent,  and  horizontal  motion,  keep  the  air 
in  a  state  of  constant  activity.  The  rare 
superior  parts  appear,  however,  to  be  more 
sensible  than  the  lower  stratum,  balloons 
having  been  carried  upwards  of  sixty  miles 
an  hour,  at  the  height  of  two  miles,  while 
the  moderate  wind  below  has  not  moved 
more  than  fifteen  miles.  In  different  coun- 
tries the  direction  of  the  winds  differs  con- 
siderably according  to  the  situation  of  the 
places  where  the  observations  have  been 
made.  In  Great  Britain  the  south-west  is 
by  far  the  most  frequent  wind.  In  April, 
May,  and  part  of  June,  the  east-wind  is 
common,  especially  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
island.  In  Ireland  the  south-west  and 
west  are  the  most  prevalent.  On  the  south 
coast  of  Europe  the  most  frequent  winds 
are  the  north,  the  north-east,  and  the  north- 
west ;  and  on  the  western  coast  the  north- 
west prevails.   [See  Tbabb  Wrans,  Aimo- 

6FBEBB,  &C.] 

WIND'BOUND,  an  epithet,  for  a  Bhip 
that  cannot  leave  the  port  on  account  of 
unfavourable  winds. 

WIND'LASS,  a  common  mechanical 
power,  by  which  weights  are  raised,  and 
water  generally  drawn  out  of  a  well.  As 
power  is  as  velocity,  and  as  the  hand  at  the 
winch  makes  a  larger  circle  than  the  cyli»- 
der,  round  which  the  rope  coils,  so  the 
power  is  proportionally  increased.  Thus, 
if  the  hand  performs  a  circle  of  six  feet, 
while  the  cylinder  forms  but  one  foot,  the 
power  of  the  hand,  friction  excepted,  is  in- 
creased six  times. 

WINDMILL,  a  machine  erected  in  ele- 
vated positions,  and  provided  with  vanes  or 
sails,  which  are  so  placed  as  to  be  turned  by 
the  wind.  In  order  that  the  wind  may  re- 
gulate the  position  of  the  mill,  a  large  vane 
or  weathercock  is  placed  on  the  side  which 
u  opposite  the  sails,  thus  turning  them  si- 
waTB  *<>  the  wind.    But  in  large  mills  the 


motion  is  regulated  by  a  small  supple- 
mentary windwheel,  or  pair  of  sails,  occu- 
pying the  place  of  the  vane.  On  account 
oi  the  inconstant  nature  of  the  motion  of 
the  wind,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  pro- 
vision for  accommodating  the  resistance  of 
the  sails  to  the  degree  of  violence  with 
which  the  wind  blows.  This  is  generally 
done  by  clothing  and  unclothing  the  sails; 
that  is,  by  covering,  with  canvas  or  thin 
boards,  a  greater  or  smaller  portion  of  the 
frame  of  the  sails,  according  to  the  force  of 
the  wind  at  different  tunes.  A  method  has 
been  devised  for  producing  the  same  < 
by  altering  the  obliquity  of  the  sails , 
wind-mills  have  been  so  made  aa  to  regu- 
late their  own  adjustment  by  the  force  of 
the  wind. 

WINE,  a  liquor  drawn  from  vegetable 
bodies,  and  fermented;  but  more  especi- 
ally, the  fermented  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the 
vine.-  Wine  differs  essentially  from  spirit, 
the  former  being  fermented,  and  the  latter 
distilled.  From  the  definition  here  given, 
it  will  be  evident  that  ale,  cider,  and  other 
vegetable  fermented  liquors,  are  properly 
wines ;  though  the  term  is,  by  custom,  eon- 
fined  to  liquors  drawn  from  the  grape. 
Wines  are  divided  into  two  principal  classes ; 
red  and  white.  White  wine*  are  of  an  am- 
ber colour,  more  or  less  deep ;  but  so  called, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  red  wines,  or 
claret*.  The  generality  of  white  wines  are 
made  from  white  grapes;  but  some  are 
from  black  ones,  the  skins  of  which  are 
carefully  kept  from  imparting  their  colour. 
On  a  chemical  investigation,  all  wines  con- 
sist chiefly  of  water  and  alcohol,  besides 
some  vegetable  acid,  the  carbonic  acid,  tar- 
tar, and  an  astringent  gummi-resinoua  mat- 
ter, in  which  the  colour  of  the  red  wine  re- 
sides, and  which  is  expressed  from  the  husks 
of  the  grape.  They  differ  from  each  other 
in  the  proportion  of  these  ingredients,  and 
particularly  in  that  of  alcohol,  which  they 
contain.  Their  qualities  also  depend  upon 
circumstances  attending  the  process  offer- 
mentation.  The  general  effects  of  wine  are , 
to  stimulate  the  stomach,  exhilarate  the 
spirits,  warm  the  habit,  quicken  the  circu- 
lation, promote  perspiration,  and,  when 
taken  in  large  quantities,  to  prove  intoxi- 
cating, and  powerfully  sedative.  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  sweet  wines 
were  those  most  commonly  in  use;  and,  in 
preparing  their  wines,  the  ancients  often 
inspissated  them  until  they  became  of  the 
consistency  of  honey,  or  even  thicker. 
These  were  diluted  with  water  previously 
to  their  being  drunk ;  and,  indeed,  the  habit 
of  mixing  wine  with  water  seems  to  have 
prevailed  much  more  in  antiquity  than  in 
modern  times.— The  great  art  in  keeping 
wines  is  to  prevent  their  fretting,  which  is 
done  by  keeping  them  in  the  same  degree 
of  heat.  If  wines  are  chilled,  and  of  course 
turn  foul,  from  being  shipped  and  landed 
in  cold  weather,  they  will  soon  recover  by- 
putting  tbem  in  a  warm  vault,  well  covered 
with  saw-dust.  If  wines  new  landed  are 
wanted  soon  for  the  bottle,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  force  them  immediately,  and  let 
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them  remain  bunged  close  for  at  least  a 
month,  to  recover  from  the  forcing,  or  if 
two  months  the  better;  for  wines  bottled 
in  high  order  come  much  sooner  into  drink- 
ing than  if  bottled  when  flat,  which  all 
wines  are  after  forcing.  Wine  must  never 
be  bottled  the  least  foul,  which  produces  a 
tendency  to  fret ;  and,  if  bottled  in  this 
state,  will  never  come  in  order.  Attention 
should  also  be  had  to  bottle  in  fine  weather, 
when  the  wind  is  north ;  but  to  avoid  cold 
or  frosty  weather.  The  months  of  April 
and  October  are  favourable.  The  best  time 
to  bottle  port  wine  is  four  years  after  the 
vintage,  and  to  keep  it  two  years  in  bottle 
before  you  begin  to  use  it.— As  an  appro- 
priate  and  useful  conclusion  to  this  article, 
we  extract  the  following  recipe  for  a  Family 
Wine,  by  Dr.  Ure:  "  Take  black,  red,  and 
white  currants,  ripe  cherries  (black  hearts 
are  the  best),  and  raspberries,  of  each  an 
equal  quantity.  To  4  pounds  of  the  mixed 
fruit,  well  bruised,  put  1  gallon  of  clear  soft 
water ;  steep  three  days  and  nights,  in  open 
vessels,  frequently  stirring  up  the  magma; 
then  strain  through  a  hair  sieve":  press  the 
residuary  pulp  to  dryness,  and  add  its  juice 
to  the  former.  In  each  gallon  of  the  mixed 
liquors  dissolve  3  pounds  of  good  yellow 
muscovado  sugar;  let  the  solution  stand 
three  more  days  and  nights,  frequently 
skimming  and  stirring  it  up ;  then  tun  it 
into  casks,  which  should  remain  full,  and 

Surging  at  the  bung-hole,  about  two  weeks, 
astly,  to  every  9  gallons,  put  1  quart  of 
good  Cognac  brandy  (but  not  the  drugged 
imitations  made  in  London  with  grain  whis- 
key), and  bung  down.  If  it  does  not  soon 
become  fine,  a  steeping  of  isinglass  may  be 
stirred  into  the  liquid,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  half  an  ounce  to  9  gaUons.  The  ad- 
dition of  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar  to 
each  gallon  of  the  fermentable  liquor,  im- 
proves the  quality  of  the  wine,  and  makes 
it  resemble  more  nearly  the  produce  of  the 
grape." 

WING,  the  limb  of  a  bird,  admirably 
constructed  and  covered  with  feathers  for 
the  purpose  of  aerial  locomotion.  The  dif- 
ferent bones  of  the  wing  are  bound  to- 
gether, and  connected  with  the  bones  of 
the  body  by  strong  ligaments;  and  the 
muscles  by  which  motion  is  communicated 
to  them  are  the  most  powerful  with  which 
a  bird  is  provided.  Altogether,  the  wing  is 
a  beautiful  instance  of  mathematical  exact- 
ness.——The  wings  of  insects  are  mem- 
braneous, elastic,  for  the  most  part  transpa- 
rent, and  traversed  by  firm  air-vessels,  which 

sometimes  form  a  beautiful  net-work. 

Wing,  in  architecture,  a  side  building,  less 

than  the  main  edifice. In  botany,  the 

side  petal  of  a  papilionaceous  corolla.-— 
Wing*,  in  military  affairs,  are  the  two  flanks 
or  extremes  of  an  army,  ranged  in  order  of 

battle. Wing*,   in  fortification,  denote 

the  longer  sides  of  horn-works,  crown- 
works,  tenailles,  and  other  outworks,  in- 
cluding the  ramparts  and  parapets,  with 
which  they  are  bounded  on  the  right  and 
left  from  their  gorge  to  their  front. 
WINGED,  in  botany,  a  term  applied  to 


such  stems  of  plants  as  are  furnished  all 
their  length  with  a  sort  of  membranaceous 
leaves,  as  the  thistle,  &c.  Winged  leave*, 
are  such  as  consist  of  several  little  leaves, 
ranged  in  the  same  direction,  so  as  to  ap- 
pear only  as  the  same  leaf.  Such  are  the 
leaves  or  agrimony,  acacia,  ash,  &c.  Wing- 
ed teed*,  are  such  as  have  down  or  hairs  on 
them,  which,  by  the  help  of  the  wind,  are 
carried  to  a  distance. 

WINTER  one  of  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year,  commencing  on  the  day  when  the 
sun's  distance  from  the  zenith  of  the  place 
is  the  greatest,  and  ending  on  that  when  it 
is  at  a  mean  between  the  greatest  and  the 
least.  The  coldness  of  winter  is  therefore 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  days,  or  time 
during  which  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon, 
and  the  oblique  direction  in  which  his  rays 
fall  upon  our  part  of  the  globe  at  that 
season. 

WINTER-CHERRY,  in  botany,  a  plant 
of  the  genus  Vkytali*,  and  its  fruit,  which 
is  of  the  size  of  a  cherry. 

WIRE-DRAWING,  a  very  curious  art, 
by  which,  by  means  of  the  power  of  steam, 
water,  or  other  mechanical  power,  wire  is 
drawn  through  orifices  successively  smaller. 
Wire  may  thus  be  drawn  from  an  inch  to 
the  1000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
silver  has  been  made  the  1500th  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  One  single  grain  of  gold  ad- 
mits of  being  drawn  out  into  a  wire  98  yards 
long.  That  property  of  metals  by  which 
they  submit  to  this  operation  without  break- 
ing, is  called  their  ductility ;  the  reverse, 
their  friability.  [See  Gold,  Golo-wibb, 
&cj 

WIS'DOM,  the  right  use  of  knowledge. 
It  may  be  considered  both  as  a  faculty  of 
the  mind  and  as  an  acquirement.  In  the 
former  sense  it  is  the  faculty  of  discerning 


or  judging  what  is  most  just,  proper,  and 
useful :  in  the  latter,  the  knowledge  and 
use  of  what  is  best,  most  just,  and  most 


conducive  to  prosperity  or  happiness. — In 
Scripture  theology,  vsiadom  is  the  know- 
ledge and  fear  of  God,  and  sincere  and  uni- 
form obedience  to  his  commands :  in  other 
words,  true  religion.—— Wi*dom  of  Solomon, 
one  of  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha.  It  is 
by  many  thought  to  have  been  written  after 
the  cabalistic  philosophy  was  introduced 
among  the  Jews. 

WISTIT,  in  zoology,  the  striated  mon- 
key ;  a  small  species  of  monkey  from  South 
America,  with  an  annulated  tail. 

WIT,  in  its  original  signification,  was 
synonymous  with  wisdom.  Thus  we  read 
of  our  ancient  wittenagemot,  or  Saxon  par- 
liament, an  assembly  of  wise  men ;  and  so 
late  as  the  Elizabethan  age,  a  man  of  great 
or  pregnant  wit,  meant  a  man  of  vast  judg- 
ment. The  word  wit,  however,  like  many 
other  words,  has  in  the  course  of  time  un- 
dergone various  mutations.  According  to 
Locke,  wit  lies  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas, 
and  putting  those  together  with  quickness 
and  variety,  so  that  a  congruity  or  associa- 
tions and  pleasant  images  may  be  present 
to  the  fancy;  while  Pope  defines  it  to  be  a 
quick  conception  and  an  easy  delivery.    It 
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is  evident  that  wit  excites  in  the  mind  an 
agreeable  surprise,  and  that  this  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  strange  assemblage  of  related 
ideas  presented  to  the  mind.  Of  so  much 
consequence  are  surprise  and  novelty,  that 
nothing  is  more  vapid  than  a  joke  that  has 
become  stale  by  frequent  repetition.  For 
the  same  reason,  a  witty  repartee  is  infi- 
nitely more  pleasing  than  a  witty  attack ; 
and  a  pun  or  happy  allusion  thrown  out 
extempore  in  conversation,  will  often  ap- 
pear excellent,  though  it  might  be  deemed 
execrable  in  print.  Humour  and  wit  are 
both  addressed  to  the  comic  passion;  but 
humour  aims  at  the  risibility,  and  wit  at  the 
admiration :  humour  is  the  seasoning  of 
farce,  and  wit  of  comedy  t  humour  judges 
by  instinct;  wit  by  comparison.  As  a 
learned  divine  has  well  observed,  "some- 
times it  playeth  in  words  and  phrases, 
taking  advantage  from  the  ambiguity  of 
their  sense,  or  the  affinity  of  their  sound : 
sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress  of  hu- 
morous expression:  sometimes  it  lurketh 
under  an  odd  similitude:  sometimes  it  is 
lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in  a  smart  answer, 
in  a  quirkish  reason,  in  a  shrewd  intima- 
tion, in  cunningly  diverting  or  cleverly  re- 
torting an  objection  :  sometimes  it  is  couch- 
ed in  a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart 
irony,  in  a  lusty  hyperbole,  in  a  startling 
metaphor,  in  a  plausible  reconciling  of  con- 
tradictions, or  in  acute  nonsense.  Often  it 
consisteth  in  one  knows  not  what,  and 
springeth  up  one  can  hardly  tell  how." 
That  species  of  wit  which  aims  at  the  cor- 
rection of  manners— that  higher  kind  which 
embodies  the  keenest  satire  in  playful  lan- 
guage, intended  to  probe  but  not  to  wound 
—has  been  appositely  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing celebrated  lines : — 
"  True  wit  is  like  the  polished  stone 
Dug  from  Golconda's  mine ; 

'Which  boasts  two  different  powers  in  one, 
To  cut  as  well  as  thine." 
But  still,  wit  is  a  dangerous  power;  and 
wherever  it  becomes  the  habitual  exercise 
of  the  mind,  it  is  apt  to  impair  the  nobler 
powers  of  the  understanding,  to  chill  the 
feelings,  to  create  a  craving  for  evanescent 
excitement,  and  to  break  down  those  bar- 
riers which  have  been  built  up  by  courtesy, 
and  form  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  social 
and  friendly  intercourse. 

WITCH'CRAFT,  a  supernatural  power, 
which  persons  were  formerly  supposed  to 
obtain  the  possession  of,  by  entering  into 
compact  with  the  evil  one.  Indeed,  it  was 
fully  beHeved  that  they  gave  themselves  up 
to  hhn  body  and  soul ;  and  he  engaged  that 
they  should  want  for  nothing,  and  be  able 
to  assume  whatever  shape  they  pleased,  to 
visit  and  torment  their  enemies  f  The  in- 
sane fancies  of  diseased  minds,  unusual 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  artful  ma- 
chinery of  designing  malignity,  ambition, 
or  hypocrisy,  were  all  laid  at  Satan's  feet. 
Witchcraft  was  universally  believed  in 
throughout  Europe  till  the  14th  century, 
and  even  maintained  its  ground  with  tole- 
rable firmness  till  the  17tb.    Vast  numbers 


of  reputed  witches  were  convicted  and 
condemned  to  be  burnt.  In  abort,  it  is  re- 
corded, that  600  witches  were  burned  at 
Geneva  in  three  months,  about  the  year 
1515 ;  that  1000  were  executed  in  one  year 
in  the  diocese  of  Como;  and  it  has  been 
calculated  that  not  leas  than  100,000  vic- 
tims must  have  suffered,  in  Germany  alone, 
from  the  date  of  Innocent's  bull,  in  1484, 
which  directed  the  Inquisition  to  be  vi- 
gilant in  searching  out  and  punishing 
witches,  to  the  finsi  extinction  of  the  pro- 
secutions. The  number  of  those  put  to 
death  in  England  haa  been  est  una  ted  at 
about  30,000 ! 

WITH'ERITE,  in  chemistry,  a  carbon- 
ate of  barytes ;  irst  discovered  by  Dr.  Wi- 
thering:.   It  is  gray,  white,  or  yellow. 

WOAD,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  genua 
Itatit,  from  which  is  extracted  a  drug  that 
imparts  a  blue  colour,  and  much  need  by 
dyers.  It  springs  from  seeds  annually  sown  j 
in  the  spring,  and  is  grown  in  France  and  • 

on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic. The  ancient 

Britons  are  said  to  have  tinctured  their 
bodies  with  the  dye  procured  from  this 

plant. Woad-wtiU,  a  mill  for  bruising  and 

preparing  woad. 

WODA'NIUM,  a  metal  of  a  bronze  yellow 
colour,  found  in  a  species  of  pyrites,  in 
Hungary,  which  had  been  supposed  to  be 
an  ore  of  cobalt. 

WOLF  feanit  tupiuj,  in  zoology,  an  firimsl 
allied  to  the  dog  tribe;  a  beaat  of  prey,  that  < 
kills  sheep  and  other  domestic  animals.  It  is  I  1 
very  fierce,  and,  when  pressed  with  hunger,  |  ! 
will  enter  houses  and  even  devour  children.  <  , 
—The  wolf  was  at  one  time  a  very  deatruc-  |  * 
tive  native  of  this  country,  and  ail  possible  > 


tive  native  of  this  country,  and  ml 
means  were  adopted  to  rid  it  of  so 


a  despoiler.    King 
feet  it  in  England,  by  remitting 
of  certain  crimes  on  prodi 


to  rapacious 
anted  to  of- 
the  punish-  I 


tain  number  of  wolves'  tongues :  and  in 
Wales,  the  tax  of  gold  and  aOver  was  com- 
muted for  an  annual  tribute  of  their  brads 
Some  centuries  after,  they  had,  however,  in- 
creased so  numerously  as  once  more  to  be- 
come an  object  of  royal  attention,  and  great 
rewards  were  again  offered  for  their  de- 
struction. Edward  I.  issued  his  royal  man- 
date to  Peter  Corbet,  to  superintend  and 
assist  in  the  -  destruction  of  them  in  the 
several  counties  of  Gloucester,  Worcester, 
Hereford,  Salop,  and  Stafford.  In  other 
counties,  certain  persons  held  their  lands 
upon  condition  ofnuntini 


stroying  a  number  of 


ts. 


taking,  and  de- 


proportion  to  the  quantity  of  land  so  held. 
They  were  so  numerous  in  Scotland  about  . 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  that  they 
completely  overran  the  country,  to  the  de-  ' 
struetion  of  the  flocks,  and  immense  kisses  I 
to  the  community;  nor  were  they,  with  > 
every  exertion  of  the  natives,  totally  extir- 
pated till  the  year  1680,  when  the  last  wolf 
is  recorded  to  have  fallen  by  the  hand  of 
the  famous  Sir  Ewen  Cameron.    Ireland 
in  those  times  suffered  by  their  hnmrneti 
numbers  in  an  equal  degree  with  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales;  and  she  suffered  for 
a  much  longer  time,  as  they  were  not  per- 
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fectly  annihilated  in  that  country  till  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century. 

WOLF-FISH,  in  ichthyology,  the  Lupus 
marinus,  a  fierce  and  roracious  fish  of  the 
northern  seas. 

WOL'FRAM,  in  mineralogy,  is  the  native 
tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese,  which 
occurs  in  primitive  formations,  along  with 
the  ores  of  tin,  antimony,  and  lead,  in 
North  America,  Bohemia,  Switzerland, 
Cornwall,  &c.  Tungsten  and  tungstic  acid 
are  obtained  from  it. 

WOI/VERIN,  or  WOLTERENE  (ursus 
gulo),  in  zoology,  a  quadruped  of  North 
America :  a  variety  of  the  glutton. 

WOM'AN,  the  female  of  the  human  race, 
grown  to  an  adult  age.  In  the  patriarchal 
ages  women  were  used  agreeably  to  that 
simplicity  of  manners  which  for  a  long 
time  after  pervaded  all  nations.  They 
drew  water,  kept  sheep,  and  fed  the  cattle ; 
at  may  be  observed  in  -what  is  Ti»l«itf»d  of 
Keh ci^ji,  Hie  niece  of  AhvahamL  and  Ra- 
chel, the  daughter  of  Lnban.     A> k-  che 

Greek*  fl>j;l  Roman  r,  wnmeu  were  cm- 
ployed  in  spinning,  weaving  embroidery, 
and  at]  norti  nf  ncr-illc  work;  I  heir  i-Ju- 
caljon  bcitig  m-kioiljr  eonfimd  (q  their  do- 
mestic duties*  It  is  in  the  ChriEtinn  Lome 
only  that  Mfriftii  reigns— the  mother,  sis- 
ter, wife,  and  friend.  The  intlueucc  of 
Cbrisijioiitv  gave  woman  a  new-  station 
in  fenetety,  h  rctke  her  chains,  anil  released 
her  from  the  degrading  restrict  km-i  in 
which  she  had  almost  became  the  soul- 
lean  thing  which  >he  had  been  npre- 
bmuj'.I  tn  be  A*  man  censed  to  be  a  mere 
cititcn  of  his  own  country,  runi  fell  himself 
to  lie  a  eitixes  nf  Hit-  wwiA,  m  woman  was 
restored  to  her  natural  r-Lshta,  "  In  every 
a^e  and  country  [snya  GibbouJ,  ibu  wiser, 
or  at  least  ibe  stronger,  of  the  two  sexes 
has  usurped  the  powers  of  the  Halt1,  and 
confined  the  o  Liter  to  the  cares  and  plea- 
sures of  duiuctttic  inc.  in  iiciL-iiiieu  jr  mo- 
narchies, however,  and  especially  in  those 
of  modern  Europe,  the  gallant  spirit  of  chi- 
valry, and  the  law  of  succession,  have  ac- 
customed us  to  allow  a  singular  exception ; 
and  a  woman  is  often  acknowledged  the 
absolute  sovereign  of  a  great  kingdom,  in 
which  she  would  be  deemed  incapable  of 
exercising  the  smallest  employment,  civil 
or  military.  But  as  the  Roman  emperors 
were  still  considered  as  the  generals  and 
magistrates  of  the  republic,  their  wives' 
mothers,  although  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Augusta,  were  never  associated  to 
their  personal  honours ;  and  a  female  reign 
would  have  appeared  an  inexpiable  prodigy 
in  the  eyes  of  those  primitive  Romans  who 
married  without  love,  or  loved  without  de- 
licacy and  respect." — Born  to  feel  and  in- 
spire the  kind  and  tender  affections,  it  is 
the  fault  of  men  if  well-educated  females 
become  not  the  grace  and  ornament  of 
society.  This,  at  least,  is  the  rule ;  the 
reverse  of  this,  the  exception.  In  our  treat- 
ment of  the  sex,  there  is  a  just  medium 
to  be  observed — as  far  removed  from  their 
humiliation,  as  it  is  from  that  extravagant 
homage  which  stops  at  nothing  short  of 


their  deification.  Woman  is  the  equal  and 
companion  of  man— not  the  plaything  of 
his  caprice,  nor  the  slave  of  his  passions. 
When  unpolluted  by  the  breath  of  sensu- 
ality, and  unattached  by  the  more  insidious 
venom  of  seductive  adulation,  if  in  youth 
her  mind  has  been  properly  directed,  her 
character  will  stand  forth  in  all  the  majesty 
of  native  dignity,  in  all  the  grace  of  vir- 
tuous simplicity.  With  such  a  being  pic- 
tured to  his  imagination,  well  might  the 
poet  exclaim, 

"  Oh  she  is  all  that  soul  can  be, 
One  deep,  undying  sympathy  1" 

WON'DER,  that  emotion  which  is  ex- 
cited by  something  presented  to  the  senses 
which  is  either  sudden,  extraordinary,  or 
not  well  understood.  The  word  wonder  is 
nearly  allied  to  astonishment,  though  it  ex- 
presses less,  and  much  less  than  amaze- 
ment.—Among  the  ancients,  the  seven 
wonders  0/ the  world  were— the  Egyptian 
pyramids — the  mausoleums  erected  by  Ar- 
temisia—the temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus 
—the  walls  and  hanging  gardens  of  Baby. 
Ion— the  colossus  at  Rhodes— the  statue  of 
Jupiter  Olympus— and  the  Pharos  or  watch- 
tower  at  Alexandria. 

WOOD,  the  hard  and  fibrous  substance 
of  trees,  consisting  of  the  heart-wood  in 
the  centre,  and  the  sap-wood  on  the  out- 
side, in  which  the  concentric  circles  deter- 
mine the  age  of  the  tree.  [For  the  growth, 
structure,  and  properties  of  wood,  we  re- 
fer to   Botawt,    Plants,   &c] Petri- 

fied  wood.  Wood,  in  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces, whether  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
or  buried  under  it,  is  gradually  decom- 
posed by  the  concurrent  action  of  air  and 
water;  its  texture  is  broken  down,  the 
connexion  between  its  several  vegetable 
principles  of  which  it  consists  is  dissolved, 
its  ingredients  enter  into  new  combina- 
tions, and  no  vestige  remains  either  of  its 
organization  or  chemical  properties.  Some- 
times, however,  it  happens  that  the  exter- 
nal figure  and  internal  arrangements  are 
preserved,  while  the  chemical  properties 
have  undergone  very  remarkable  altera- 
tion"-; in  cov^rrr,  mcc  of  which  the  natu- 
ral dcpnyiu  jTcntiiririLiFly  retarded,  and  often 
nearly  it  holly  Euspemled.  Wood  that  has 
undergone  thin  change  la  said  tohu  petroled. 
There  are  three  iubWoriceii  by  which  this 
change  may  he  brought  about;  namely, 
pyrites,  oxyde  of  irt>n,  and  siliceous  earth 
in  the  i'i  1  rnt  nf  agate  or  horn-aton  e.  These 
constitute  so  many  apecle*  of  petrified 
woi*d.  The  pytittius  ft/isil  inoW  uerurs 
principally  in  the  independent  ruftl  forma- 
tion l  u  t*  eonnpoRed  entirely  of  common 
pyrin.'*,  often  in  a  state  of  tumi-dce  nntposi- 
tion ;  it  appears  tn  contain  no-hgnemiH  par- 
ticle^ but  retain*!  with  considerable  exact- 
net*  the  external  figure,  and,  in  some  de- 
gri  internal  organisation  of  wood. 

The  reason  why  tbia  species  presents  a  less 
Striking  rvfHublahCL-  to  ITOOtf  than  the 
Others  do,  1?  ■prubably  the  strunp;  cry f inline 
polarity  which  pyritca  jiQisiml'i:  m  sjdit- 
tinif  LrmgitLiAiubllf  a  bie«  of  pyritiied  wood, 
it  nut  unfrequrntly  nappeuSj  that  the  fibres 
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representing  the  concentric  layers  of  wood 
•re  composed  of  minute  cubes  laterally 
aggregated  to  each  other.  The  ferrugi- 
nou*  fo$*il  wood  is  found  in  hematite,  and 
especially  in  argillaceous  iron  ore.  Exter- 
nally it  presents  the  appearance  of  trunks 
and  branches,  and  its  internal  texture  baa 
a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  wood.  In 
its  chemical  composition  it  does  not  appear 
to  differ  materially  from  common  argilla- 
ceous iron  ore.  But  agatized  wood  is  that 
which  has  been  the  most  examined :  It 
has  been  made  a  distinct  mineral  species 
by  Werner,  who  has  giren  it  the  name  of 
holxstein,  or  woodstone,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  characters.  Its  colour  is 
ash-gray,  passing  into  grayish-black,  yel- 
lowish, brownish,  and  blood-red:  the  co- 
lours run  into  each  other,  forming  clouds 
and  stripes  in  a  longitudinal  direction. 
It  occurs  in  the  varied  form  of  trunks, 
branches,  and  roots;  and  presents  in  the 
utmost  perfection  the  internal  organization 
of  wood,  not  only  the  longitudinal  fibres 
and  concentric  layers  being  visible,  but 
even  the  knots  and  medullary  processes.  Its 
internal  lustre  is  various,  being  between 
glistening  and  dull.  Its  cross  fracture  is 
imperfectly  conchoidal;  its  longitudinal 
fracture,  splintery  and  fibrous.  It  is  mo- 
derately translucent ;  is  harder  than  glass, 
and  gives  fire  with  steel,  but  is  easily  fran- 
gible. It  occurs  in  sand  and  sand-stone  in 
various  countries,  especially  in  the  hill  St. 
Symphorien,  near  Etampes,  in  France ;  in 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary ;  near  Loch 
Neagh,  in  Ireland ;  in  the  beds  of  sand- 
stone that  lie  above  the  fuller's  earth,  near 
Woburn,  in  Bedfordshire ;  and  also  in  the 
sandy  deserts  of  Egypt.-— CAmicaZ  pro- 
perties of  Wood:  Wood  becomes  snow- 
white,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  chlo- 
rine; digested  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  is 
transformed  first  into  gum,  and,  by  ebulli- 
tion with  water,  afterwards  into  grape- 
sugar;  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  it 
grows  yellow,  loses  its  coherence,  falls  into 
a  pulverulent  mass,  but  eventually  dis- 
solves, and  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid; 
with  strong  caustic  alkaline  lyes,  in  a  hot 
state,  it  swells  up  excessively,  dissolves  into 
a  homogeneous  liquid,  and  changes  into  a 
blackish  brown  mass,  containing  oxalic 
and  acetic  acids.— —-Bread  from  Wood  I  It 
has  been  clearly  proved  that  all  the  chief 
alimentary  matters  employed  by  man  may 
be  reduced  to  three  classes :— vis.  saccha- 
rine, oily,  and  albuminous  substances,  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  which  are  re- 
spectively sugar,  butter,  and  white  of  egg. 
The  saccharine  principle,  in  its  extended 
sense,  includes  all  those  substances  which 
are  chiefly  derived  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ;  it  means,  in  fact,  the  same  thing  as 
what  we  commonly  call  vegetable  diet.  It 
comprehends  all  those  substances,  what- 
ever their  sensible  properties  may  be,  into 
the  composition  ot  which  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  enter  in  the  proportion  in  which 
they  form  water ;  for  example,  the  fibre  of 
wood,  which  chemists  call  lignin.  Much 
skilful  manipulation  and  delicacy  of  experi- 


ment were  required  to  establish  this  result ; 
that  the  nutritive  property  of  the  woody 
fibre  was  convertible  into  a  farinaceous 
powder— in  short,  that  a  tolerably  good 
quartern  loaf  can  be  made  out  of  a  deal- 
board  ;  but  this  has  been  proved  by  the 
recent  labours  of  a  German  professor,  and 
may  be  verified  by  any  one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  repeat  them.  The  follow- 
ing, says  Dr.  Prout,  was  the  method  he 
employed  for  this  purpose:  in  the  first 
place,  everything  that  was  soluble  in  wa- 
ter was  removed  by  maceration  and  boil- 
ing ;  the  wood  was  then  reduced  to  a  mi- 
nute state  of  division,  not  merely  into  fine 
fibres,  but  actual  powder,  and  after  being 
repeatedly  subjected  to  the  heat  of  an 
oven,  was  ground  in  the  usual  manner  of 
corn.  Wood  thus  prepared,  according  to 
the  author,  acquires  the  smell  and  taste 
of  corn  flour.  It  is,  however,  never  quite 
white,  but  always  of  a  yellowish  colour.  It 
also  agrees  with  corn  flour  in  this  respect, 
that  it  does  not  ferment  without  the  addi- 
tion of  leaven,  and  in  this  case  sour  leaven 
of  corn  flour  is  found  to  answer  best.  With 
this  it  makes  a  perfectly  uniform  and 
spongy  bread;  and  when  it  is  thoroughly 
baked,  and  has  much  crust,  it  hat  a  much 
better  taste  than  what  in  times  of  scar- 
city, is  prepared  from  bran  and  husks  of 
corn.  Wood  flour  also,  boiled  in  water, 
forms  a  thick,  tough,  trembling  jelly,  like 
that  of  wheat  starch,  and  which  is  very  nu- 
tritious. The  nutritious  properties  were 
first  tried  on  a  young  dog;  afterwards  he 
fed  two  pigs  upon  it;  and  then,  taking 
courage  from  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment, the  professor  attacked  it  himself. 
His  family  party,  he  says,  ate  it  in  the  form 
of  gruel  or  soup,  dumplings,  and  pancakes, 
all  made  with  as  little  of  any  other  ingre- 
dient as  possible;  and  they  found  them 

palatable    and    quite   wholesome. The 

learned  professor  does  not  tell  us  how 
many  deal  boards  it  takes  to  make  a  quar- 
tern loaf,  nor  how  much  time  and  labour 
are  required  to  knead  the  ligneous  mass ; 
and,  we  must  confess,  it  is  not  osr  business 
to  enquire.  It  is  sufficient,  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  to  know,  that  the  above-de- 
scribed property  exists  in  wood.  But  it 
brings  to  our  recollection  a  circumstance 
that  came  under  our  notice  during  a  season 
of  scarcity  in  the  early  part  of  the  late  war, 
which,  with  the  reader's  permission,  we 
will  relate.  The  exorbitant  price  of  pro- 
visions generally,  but  particularly  of  bread, 
had  rendered  it  a  moral  duty  on  the  part 
of  every  one  to  observe,  not  merely  the 
strictest  frugality  in  their  house-keening 
expenses,  but  to  substitute  other  food,  as 
far  as  was  possible,  for  this  prime  neces- 
sary of  life.  A  praiseworthy  energy  waa 
displayed  by  the  upper  and  middling  classes 
in  supplying  the  poor  with  soup,  potatoes, 
&c. ;  and,  indeed,  the  various  benevolent 
plans  which  were  at  that  time  adopted  for 
their  relief,  were  laudable,  wise,  and  provi- 
dent. To  their  honour  be  it  spoken,  the 
clergy  were  foremost  in  this  work  of  cha- 
rity ;  and  the  seal  of  a  certain  worthy  dig- 
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nitary  of  the  church,  whom  we  well  knew, 
induced  him  to  recommend  from  the  pulpit 
the  general  adoption  of  Aran  puddings ;  ad- 
ding, that  as  he  had  them  regularly  served 
up  at  his  own  table,  he  could  vouch  for 
their  being  both  nutritious  and  palatable. 
But,  alas  I  it  would  seem  that  the  benevo- 
lent divine— for  such  he  really  was— Knew 
little  of  the  economy  of  his  own  cuisine. 
Some  wag,  suspecting  the  doctor  had  been 
duped,  feed  his  cook:  and  the  important 
secret  was  blazoned  forth— that  a  doren 
eggs,  with  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
milk,  sugar,  spices,  and  a  dash  of  brandy, 
added  to  a  table-spoonful  of  bran,  would 
make  a  very  nutritious  and  palatable  pud- 
ding I 

WOOD'COCK,  in  ornithology,  a  fowl  of 
the  genus  Scopolax,  inhabiting  the  northern 
parts  of  the  European  continent  in  sum- 
mer, but  frequenting  England  in  winter. 

WOOD'COCK-SHELL,  in  conchology,  a 
name  given  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  thei>*r- 
pura,  called  by  the  French  became.  There 
are  two  species,  the  smooth  and  the  prickly. 

WOOD-ENGRAVING,  or  wood-cutting, 
the  art  of  cutting  figures  in  wood,  that  they 
may  be  printed  by  the  same  process  as 
common  letter-press.  The  mode  of  engra- 
ving on  wood  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that 
of  copper-plate,  the  parts  intended  to  ap- 
pear being  raised  on  the  surface.  The 
wood  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
graving, is  that  of  the  box-tree,  of  which  a 
considerable  quantity  is  imported  from 
Turkey.  The  design  drawn  upon  the  wood 
is  the  reverse  of  the  object  copied,  so  that 
when  the  impression  is  taken  from  the  en- 
graving, the  object  is  correctly  represented. 

WOODTECKER(j»ictt«),in  ornithology, 
a  bird  noted  for  its  clinging  to  the  trunks 
of  trees,  and  holding  its  body  upright, 
while  it  strikes  or  pecks  holes  in  the  bark, 
in  search  of  insects  which  are  sheltered  in 
the  crevices.  There  are  many  varieties; 
and  the  plumage  of  all  of  them  is  composed 
of  the  most  striking  colours.    ' 

WOOD'-PIGEON  (Columba  palumbutj, 
in  ornithology,  the  ring-dove.  [See  PI- 
GEON.] 

WOOD-PU'CERON,  in  entomology,  a 
small  insect  of  the  puceron  kind,  which 
penetrates  into  the  wood.  It  is  of  a  gray- 
ish colour,  having  two  hollow  horns  on  the 
hinder  part  of  its  body. 

WOOD'-GELD,  in  our  ancient  customs, 
the  gathering  or  cutting  of  wood  within 
the  forest ;  or  the  money  paid  for  the  same 
to  the  foresters.  Sometimes  it  also  seems 
to  signify  an  immunity  from  this  payment 
by  the  king's  grant. 

WOOiy.  STONE,  in  mineralogy,  a  black- 
ish gray  siliceous  stone,  a  subspecies  of 
horn-stone. 

WOOF,  the  cross  threads  in  weaving, 
introduced  by  the  shuttle,  when  part  of  the 
warp  is  raised. 

WOOL,  the  fleecy  coat  of  the  sheep, 
which  in  fineness  sometimes  approaches 
fur.  Wool,  like  the  hair  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  most  animals,  completes  its  growth  in 
a  year,  and  then  falls  off  as  hair  does,  and 


is  succeeded  by  a  fresh  crop.     It  differs 
from  hair,  however,  in  the  uniformity  of  its 

Sowtb,  and  the  regularity  of  its  shedding, 
airs  are  commonly  of  the  same  thickness 
in  every  part ;  but  wool  constantly  varies 
in  thickness  in  different  parts,  being  gene- 
rally thicker  at  the  points  than  at  the 
roots.  While  the  wool  yet  remains  in  the 
state  it  was  first  shorn  off  the  sheep's  back, 
and  not  sorted  into  its  different  kinds,  it  is 
called  a  fleece.  The  wool  of  the  same  ani- 
mal differs  much  ou  the  various  parts  of 
the  body ;  that  on  the  back  and  the  sides 
being  the  best.  The  great  difference  in  the 
wool  of  different  sheep  depends,  in  general, 
upon  their  descent,  the  crossing  of  breeds, 
climate,  food,  age,  manner  of  living,  and 
other  circumstances.  Some  of  the  most 
scientific  "wool-growers"  maintain,  that 
the  degree  of  softness  (the  most  valuable 
quality  in  wool)  depends  principally  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil  on  which  sheep  are  fed ; 
that  sheep  pastured  on  chalky  districts,  or 
light  calcareous  soil,  usually  produce  hard 
wool ;  while  the  wool  of  those  that  are  pas- 
tured on  rich,  loamy,  argillaceous  soils, 
is  always  distinguished  by  its  superior 
softness.  Wool,  either  in  a  raw  or  a  ma- 
nufactured state,  has  always  been  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  staple  articles  of  this  coun- 
try. The  price  of  wool  was,  in  very  early 
times,  much  higher,  in  proportion  to  the 
wages  of  labour,  the  rent  of  land,  and  the 
price  of  butcher's  meat,  than  at  present. 
It  was,  before  the  time  of  Edward  III.  al- 
ways exported  raw,  the  art  of  working  it 
into  cloth  and  dyeing  being  so  imperfectly 
known,  that  no  persons  above  the  degree 
of  working  people  could  go  dressed  in  cloth 
of  English  manufacture.  The  first  step 
taken  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  cloths  wasbv  Edward  III.,  who  pro- 
cured some  good  workmen  from  the  Nether- 
lands, by  means  of  protection  and  encou- 
ragement. The  value  of  wool  was  considered 
so  essentially  solid,  that  taxes  were  vested 
in  that  commodity,  reckoning  by  the  num- 
ber of  sacks ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  price 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  value  of  silver, 
wool  was  at  least  three  times  dearer  than 
it  is  now  The  manufacturing  of  cloth 
being  once  introduced  into  the  country, 
the  policy  of  preventing  the  exportation  of 
the  raw  material  was  soon  evident ;  and  the 
first  act  was  that  of  Henry  IV.  c.  2,  by 
which  the  exportation  of  sheep,  lambs,  or 
rams  was  forbidden,  under  very  heavy  penal- 
ties. From  1660  down  to  1825,  the  export 
of  wool  was  strictly  prohibited :  ana  an 
idea  being  generally  entertained,  that  the 
wool  of  England  was  superior  to  that  of 
every  other  country,  it  needed  no  argument 
to  convince  those  who  were  interested  in 
this  staple  article,  that  if  we  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  raw  material  at  home,  we 
should  infallibly  command  the  market  of 
the  world  for  our  woollen  manufactures. 
Innumerable  statutes  were  in  consequence 
passed, — the  enactments  in  some  of  which 
were  the  most  arbitrary  and  severe  that 
can  be  imagined, — to  prevent  the  clandes- 
tine exportation  of  wool;  and  thus  it  eon- 
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tinued  till  1835,  when  Mr.  Huskisson  pro- 
cured the  abolition  of  this  long-cherished 
policy.  Wool  in  the  state  in  which  it  is 
taken  from  the  sheep,  is  always  mixed  with 
a  great  deal  of  dirt  and  foulness  of  different 
kinds ;  and,  in  particular,  is  imbued  with  a 
strong  smelling  grease.  These  impurities 
are  got  rid  of  by  washing,  fulling,  and 
combing,  by  which  the  wool  is  rendered 
remarkably  white,  soft,  clean,  light,  and 
springy  under  the  hand.  When  boiled  in 
water  tor  several  hours,  in  a  common  vessel, 
wool  is  not  in  any  way  altered  in  weight 
and  texture,  nor  does  the  water  acquire  any 
sensible  impregnation. 

WOOLLEN^  MANUFACTURE.  There 
are  two  sorts  of  wool  which  afford  the  basis 
of  different  fabrics,  the  long  wool,  in  which 
the  fibres  are  rendered  parallel  by  the  pro- 
cess  of  combing ;  and  the  thort  wool,  pre- 
pared by  carding,  like  cotton,  which  is  used 
in  different  degrees  of  fineness,  for  broad- 
cloths, flannels,  &c.  The  wool  of  which 
good  broad-cloth  is  made,  should  be  not 
only  shorter,  but,  generally  speaking,  finer 
and  softer  than  the  worsted  wools,  in  order 
to  fit  them  for  the  fulling  process.  The  best 
English  short  native  fleeces,  such  as  the  fine 


Norfolk  and  Southdown,  are  generally  di- 
vided by  the  wool-sorter  into  the  following 
sorts,  all  varying  in  fineness  from  each 


other:— via.  1. Prune;  2. Choice;  3. Super; 
4.  Head ;  6.  Downrights :  C.  Seconds ;.  7. 
Fine  Abb;  8.  Coarse  Abb;  9.  Livery;  10. 
Short  coarse,  or  breech  wool.— In  articles 
which  are  made  of  long  wool,  the  texture  is 
complete  when  the  stuff  issues  from  the 
loom.  The  pieces  are  subsequently  dyed, 
and  a  gloss  is  communicated  to  them  by 
pressing  them  between  heated  metallic 
surfaces.  But  in  cloths  made  of  short  wool, 
the  web,  when  taken  from  the  loom,  is 
loose  and  open,  and  requires  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  operation  of  fulling,  by  which 
the  fibres  are  made  to  felt,  and  combine 
more  closely.  By  this  process  the  cloth  is 
reduced  in  its  dimensions,  and  the  beauty 
and  stability  of  the  texture  are  greatly  im- 
proved. The  nap  or  downy  surface  of 
broad-cloths  is  raised  by  a  process,  which, 
while  it  improves  the  beauty,  tends  some- 
what to  diminish  the  strength  of  the  tex- 
ture. It  is  produced  by  carding  the  cloth 
with  a  species  of  burrs,  the  fruit  of  the 
common  teasel  (diptaeu*  fullonum),  which 
is  cultivated  for  the  purpose.  This  opera- 
tion extricates  a  part  of  the  fibres,  and  lays 
them  in  a  parallel  direction.  The  nap, 
composed  oi  these  fibres,  is  then  cut  off  to 
an  even  surface,  by  the  process  of  shearing. 
This  is  performed  in  various  ways ;  but,  in 
one  of  the  most  common  methods,  a  large 
spiral  blade  revolves  rapidly  in  contact  with 
another  blade,  while  the  cloth  is  stretched 
over  a  bed,  or  support,  just  near  enough 
for  the  projecting  filaments  to  be  cut  off  at 
a  uniform  length,  while  the  main  texture 
remains  uninjured.  Prating  is  the  last 
finish  of  cloth  to  give  it  a  smooth  level 
surface.  The  piece  is  folded  backwards 
and  forwards  in  yard  lengths,  so  as  to  form 
a  thick  package  on  the  board  of  a  screw  or 


hydraulic  press.  Between  every  ibid  sheets 
of  glazed  paper  are  placed,  to  prevent  the 
contiguous  surfaces  of  cloth  from  coining 
into  contact;  and  with  the  assistance  of 
hot  iron  plates,  carefully  arranged,  and  by 
severe  compression,  the  cloth  receives  a 
smooth  and  glossy  appearance. 

WOOL'SACK,  a  name  for  the  seat  of  the 
lord  chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

WORDS,  are  signs,  or  symbols  of  ideas 
and  thoughts,  produced  by  sounds,  and  com- 
binations of  sounds,  or  by  letters  and  their 

combinations. In  the  language  of  an 

old  writer,  who  somewhat  quaintly  ex- 
presses himself,  "He  that  has  names  with- 
out ideas,  wants  meaning  in  his  words,  and 
speaks  only  empty  sounds.  He  that  has 
complex  ideas  without  names  for  them, 
wants  dispatch  in  his  expression.  He  that 
uses  his  words  loosely  and  unsteadily,  will 
either  not  be  minded  or  not  understood. 
He  that  applies  names  to  ideas,  different 
from  the  common  use,  wants  prop]  * 
his  language,  and  speaks  gibberisL,  __ 
he  that  has  ideas  of  substances  disagrrio 
ing  with  the  real  existence  of  things,  so  far 
wants  the  materials  of  true  knowledge." 
[See  Lingua©*.] 

WORLD,  the  whole  system  of  created 
globes ;  or  the  orbs  which  occupy  space,  and 
all  the  beings  which  inhabit  them.  The  da- 
ration  of  the  world  is  a  subject  which  baa 
given  rise  to  much  disputation.  Plato, 
after  Ocellus  Lucanus,  held  it  to  be  eternal, 
and  to  have  flowed  from  God  as  rays  How 
from  the  sun.  Aristotle,  who  was  much 
of  the  same  opinion,  asserts  that  the  world 
was  not  generated  so  as  to  begin  to  be  a 
world,  which  before  was  none :  he  lays 
down  a  pre-existing  and  eternal  matter  as 
a  principle,  and  thence  argues  the  world 
eternal.  His  arguments  amount  to  this, 
that  it  is  impossible  an  eternal  agent,  hav- 
ing an  eternal  passive  subject,  should  con- 
tinue long  without  action ;  and  his  opinion 
was  for  a  long  time  generally  followed,  as 
seeming  to  be  the  fittest  to  end  the  dispute 
among  so  many  sects  about  the  first  cause. 
But  some  of  the  modern  philosophers  re- 
fute the  imaginary  eternity  of  the  world  by 
this  argument,  that  if  it  be  so  atoms,  there 
must  have  been  a  generation  of  individuals 
in  a  continual  succession  from  all  eternity, 
since  no  cause  can  be  assigned  why  they 
should  not  be   generated,  vis.  one  from 

another.      [See    Ubivbbsb.] By   the 

world  we  sometimes  understand  the  things 
of  this  world,  its  pleasures  and  interests. 
It  also  means  the  customs  and  manners  of 
mankind;  the  practice  of  hfe. 

WORM,  in  a  popular  sense,  any  small 
cylindrical  animal,  or  reptile,  including  a 
great  variety  of  different  classes  and  orders : 
for  which  see  the  article  "  Zootosv,"  class 
Ferme$. Worm,  in  laboratories  and  dis- 
tilleries, a  spiral  leaden  pipe  placed  in  a 
tub  of  water,  through  which  the  vapour 
passes  in  distillation,  and  in  which  it  is 
cooled  and  condensed.— —In  gunnery,  a 
screw  of  iron,  to  be  fixed  on  the  end  of  a 
rammer,  to  pull  out  the  wad  of  a  cannon, 
firelock,  or  pistol. 
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WORMING,  an  operation  performed  on 
puppies,  tinder  an  ignorant  supposition 
that  it  prevents  their  going  mad;  but  in 
reality  to  cure  them,  as  it  generally  does,  of 
the  disposition  to  gnaw  everything  in  their 
way.  It  consists  in  the  removal  of  a  small 
worm-like  ligament,  situated  beneath  the 
tongue ;  and  the  part  being  afterwards  sore 
for  some  days,  the  animal  is  thus  weaned 
of  his  mischievous  habits. 

WORBTWOOD  (artemitia),  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  plants,  of  which  the  common  and 
well-known  species  is  the  artemisia  absin- 
thium, used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic  and 
anthelmintic.  The  seed  is  used  by  the 
rectifiers  of  British  spirits,  and  the  plant  is 
a  good  deal  cultivated  in  certain  parts  of 
England  for  that  purpose. 

WOR'aHll'.  or  DIVr* 


NE  WOBCBBIP, 

the  act  of  paying  divine  honours  to  the 
Supreme  Bcitir)  orT  the  reverence  and 
boiflagr  nEferedup  to  God  in  prayer,  ado- 
nliiia,  antk  other  devotional  eierciiefl,  ex- 
[in  :■  -  ■•■  :  !■'  ■>«,  ■  >.  ii-i  :!  .1  •  .  If  lln  •■or- 
Bhip  of  God,  says  Paley3  hu  a  duty  of  re- 
ligion, pul'lu".  worship  is  n  necessary  insti- 
tutiun;  because  without  it  the  greater  iiart 
of  mankind  would  rxcrcise  no  religious 
worship  at  alL 

WORST  EPf  a  kind  of  thread  or  yarn 
spun  of  wuol  that  ha*  been,  combed,  and 
ubicb,  ju  the  fp/iuning,  is  twisted  harder 
■than  ordinary,,       It  it  chleily  used  either  to 
ht-  kjiit  or  ^oven  into  stockings,  cap*,  *c. 
WOULFK  i4  AlTAIUTrS,  a  very  im- 
portant and  uu?ful  apparatus  for  chemical 
purposes,  whose  invention  form*  almost  an 
era  in  the  science.    Before  it  waa  kuuwn, 
the  uiiiy  vessel*  that  chemist*  employed 
for  diitillntioiis  were  either  thu  aftuibic 
with  its  refrjjrcnuorj'v  or  the  ntart  with 
its  reviver.    The  former  was  devoted  al- 
most uxciuFLvclv  to  the  iliatillittinn  of  those 
fillkUwhJch  nfd  readily  condensed  hy  cool- 
ing, and  uranat  attrink-d  with  the  produc- 
tion of  much  ^ennauentlT  clastic  vapour, 
Or   annh   ai   was    nut    enfcidv   condensable, 
siteli  m  water  impregnated,  with  the  aro- 
matic  parti  of   frgctublGi,  akuhnl,  icj 
whilst  the  mart,  with  its  dans  receiver, 
waa   reserved   for  the    iiitulmiD'ti    of    the 
stronger  acids,  and  other  subitum 
companied   by  much   uneon  denial 
pour.      Ilure  11  great  incnaTeniem 
aisled,  tor  d  i  her  en  rvrmoualy  J  nrgc  « 
were  required,  or  a  considerable  number  of 
them  with  double  openings,  like  abide  la; 
or  false  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  1 1 , 1  i    t  ■ '  ire 
of  the  vcmcIi  by  having  a  tiunll  bole,  which 
could    M    opened  occasion  tiHy,   when    the 
quantity  of  confined  vapour  was  judged  to 
be  too  great,    ]p  cupenmeutB  of  resrvifli, 
too,  tJio  old  apparatus  wm  peculiarly  de- 
fect! vi-,  us  i  he  eft"^iiLn  pri.nhict»r  whkh  nre 
Often  by  far  the  most  interesting,  were  en- 
tirely lost.    The  essential  parti  of  Woulfe*a 
apparatus  arc,  a  retort  01  any  ot«x  ...jel 
in  which  the  materials  are  heated;  a  re- 
ceiver to  detain  that  part  of  the  product 
which  is  condensable  by  mere  cooling;  and 
a  bent  tube  proceeding  from  the  receiver 
to  the  bottom  of  a  bottle  placed  by  its  side, 


SLLD- 


and  full,  or  nrarly  sn,  whh  Ms*ff  or  uny 
Other  liquid,  If  more  than  one  bottle  be 
employed,  these  are  ranged  rids  by  side, 
and  connected  with  each  other  by  bent 
tubes,   met.   of  which  proceed  i  he 

to]  ■  ■  b«  bottle  immediately  preceding, 
and  plunge*  lntci  the  bottom  of  the  liquid 
of  thft  bottle  neit  in  offer.  Every  part  of 
the  apparatus  in  air-tight  except  the  end 
fart  hi- « r.  ft-otu  the  retort,  so  that  every  par- 
ticle of  vapour  or  gas  hoi  to  traverse  the 
whole  series,  of  vessels,  Mid  to  pass  through 
the  bimid  in  every  one  of  the  bottles,  before 
it  escapes  iuxo  the  air;  Aod  thus,  tf  at  all 
COTi deniable  by  the  IIcjuM  uaed^  can  hardly 
escape  condensation.  There  are  various 
mode*  by  which  'ffoaWl  apriaratuB  bas 
been  improved;  but,  wc  Trust,  Vie  bave 
aai  UUfa  as  i«  uccesaan  to  describe 

the  principle,  it  i»  wui tliy  *>l  uhnEi  w»ujn, 
however,  that  this  admirable  apparatus, 
which  was  given  to  the  public  as  the  entire 
invention  of  Mr.  Woulfe,  was  actually  drawn 
and  described  by  Glauber,  considerably 
more  than  a  century  before. 

WOTJ'RALI  POI'SON,  a  composition 
prepared  and  used  by  a  tribe  of  Indians, 
the  effects  of  which,  as  described  by  Water- 
ton,  the  South  American  traveller,  are 
truly  extraordinary.  A  day  or  two  before 
the  Macoushi  Indian  prepares  his  poison, 
he  goes  into  the  forest  in  quest  of  the  in- 
gredients. A  vine  grows  in  these  wilds 
which  is  called  toourali,  and  it  is  from  this 
that  the  poison  takes  its  name,  and  it  is 
the  principal  ingredient.  When  he  has 
procured  enough  of  this,  he  digs  up  a  root 
of  a  very  bitter  taste,  ties  them  together, 
and  then  looks  about  for  two  kinds  of  bulb- 
ous plants,  which  contain  a  green  and  glu- 
tino'i"  juice.  He  fil'i  n  littlp  w»*el,  which 
he  carries  uu  his  back,  with  the  stalks  of 
these,  and  lastly  ranges  up  and  do«  u  till 
be  timh  [Wtt  «,[itVnM*  of  anta;  MM  t&  ihem 
if,  very  large  and  black,  and  so  veonuiciUS, 
that  Itn  stlsf  produces  a  fevers  the  other 
is  a  littie  ru-d  ant,  in  hh:h  *  tin  its  hke  a  net  tie. 
To  tbrse  are  added  a  quantity  of  the 
strongest  pepper,  with  the  pnunded  fangs 
of  the  labarrl  and  CotUtaCOtlchi  tuakes; 
which  he  uauatly  has  in  Btore ;  for  when  he 

a  snake,    he  EenrraLLy    ett rafts    the 
i,  and  keeps  them  by  him.    U't^aig 

found  the  ueccssary  me;renien^,  he 
pes  the  wonmh  tine  and  bitar  root 

thin  shnvinfja,  and  pu.fs  thru  into  a 

of  Colander  made  of  tfJfttt)|  tim-  he 


on  the  shavings;  the  liquor  which  comes 
through  has  the  appearance  of  coffee. 
When  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  pro- 
cured, the  shavings  are  thrown  aside.  He 
then  bruises  the  bulbous  stalks,  and 
squeezes  a  proportionate  quantity  of  their 
juice  through  his  hands  into  the  pot. 
Lastly,  the  snake's  fangs,  ants,  and  pepper, 
are  bruised  and  thrown  into  it.  It  is  then 
placed  on  a  slow  fire,  and  as  it  boils,  more 
of  the  juice  of  the  wourali  is  added,  accord- 
ing aa  it  may  be  found  necessary,  till  it  is 
reduced  to  a  thick  scum  of  a  deep  brown 
oolour,  when  a  few  arrows  are  poisoned 
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with  it  to  try  its  strength.  If  it  answers 
the  expectations,  it  is  poured  out  into  a 
calabash,  which  is  carefully  covered  over 
with  a  couple  of  leaves,  and  over  them  a 
piece  of  deer's  skin  is  tied.  They  keep  it 
m  the  dry,  and  occasionally  suspend  it 
over  the  fire  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
any  dampness  it  may  have  imbibed.  This 
poison  has  the  most  powerful  action  on 
animal  life;  but  it  destroys  life  so  gently, 
that  the  victim  appears  to  feel  no  pain 
whatever. 

WRACK,  in  botany,  the  Facus  vesiculo- 
sa of  Linnssus,  a  marine  plant  which  is  of 
great  utility  as  a  manure.  This  plant  is 
found  on  rocks  left  dry  at  low  water:  the 
stalk  runs  along  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  and 
is  terminated  by  watery  bladders.  It  is 
sometimes  called  sea-oak  and  sea-tangle. 

WRAN'GLER,  Sbriob,  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  the  student  who  passes 
the  best  examination  (especially  in  mathe- 
matical knowledge)  in  the  senate-house, 
for  the  first  degree,  or  that  of  bachelor  in 
arts ;  they  who  follow  next  in  the  same  di- 
vision are  respectively  termed  second,  third, 
fourth,  &c.  wranglers. 

WRA8S,  or  WRASSE  (labrus  tinea),  in 
ichthyology,  a  fish  called  also  the  sea-tench, 
and  sometimes  old- wife.  It  resembles  the 
carp  in  figure,  and  is  covered  with  large 
scales. 

WRECK,  in  navigation,  the  destruction 
of  a  ship  and  the  cargo,  by  being  driven 
ashore,  or  found  floating  at  sea  in  a  desert- 
ed and  unmanageable  condition.  But  in 
order  to  constitute  a  legal  wreck,  the  goods 
must  come  to  land.  In  former  times  the 
most  inhospitable  and  barbarous  conduct 
was  exercised  against  all  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  suffer  from  the  perils  of  the  sea  ; 
but  as  commerce  and  navigation  were  ex- 
tended, the  law  was  made  to  afford  the 
adventurous  mariner  protection.  In  Eng- 
land, as  in  other  countries,  wrecks  had  been 
adjudged  to  the  king :  but  the  rigour  and 
injustice  of  this  law  was  modified  so  early 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  when  it  was  ruled, 
that  if  any  person  escaped  alive  out  of  the 
ship,  it  should  be  no  wreck.  And  after 
various  modifications,  it  was  decided,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  that  if  goods  were  cast 
on  shore,  having  any  marks  by  which  they 
could  be  identified,  they  were  to  revert  to 
the  owners,  if  claimed  any  time  within  a 
year  and  a  day.  The  plundering  of  wrecks 
had,  however,  become  so  confirmed  by  the 
custom  of  ages,  that  various  subsequent 
penal  statutes  were  enacted  to  repress  it; 
and  even  so  lately  as  the  reign  of  George 
II.  it  was  found  necessary  to  pass  a  new 
statute  (26  Geo.  II.  c.  19.),  the  preamble  of 
which  is  as  follows : — "  Whereas  notwith- 
standing the  good  and  salutary  laws  now  in 
being  against  plundering  and  destroying 
vessels  in  distress,  and  against  taking  away 
shipwrecked,  lost,  or  stranded  goods,  many 
wicked  enormities  have  been  committed,  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  nation,  and  the  grievous 
damage  of  merchants  and  mariners  of  our 
own  and  other  countries,  be  it  enacted," 
&c-i  the  enactment  being  for  the  prevent- 


ing of  the  escape  of  any  person  endeavour- 
ing to  save  his  life,  or  wounding  him  with 
intent  to  destroy  .him,  or  putting  oat  false 
lights  in  order  to  bring  any  vessel  in  dan- 

Sir,  each  of  which  is  made  capital  felony, 
y  the  same  statute,  the  pilfering  of  any 
goods  cast  ashore  is  made  petty  larceny. 

WREN,  in  ornithology,  the  chesnut-eo- 
loured  motacilla,  with  the  wings  variegated 
with  white  and  gray.  This  is  a  very  mi- 
nute bird,  and,  except  the  golden-crowned 
wren,  the  smallest  of  any  in  Europe :  the 
head  is  large  and  round,  the  eyes  dark,  and 
the  beak  slender  and  brown ;  the  tail  ia 
short,  and  generally  carried  erect ;  the  head, 
neck,  and  back  are  of  a  dusky  chesnut- 
brown;  the  breast  is  of  a  dusky  white,  and 
the  lower  part  of  it  is  variegated  with  ob- 
scure and  transverse  lines  of  black.  It  is 
fond  of  prying  about  crevices  and  holes  in 
walls,  and  is  constantly  in  motion,  search- 
ing for  insects,  which  form  its  principal 
food.—— The  golden-crowned  wren  is  dis- 
tinguished by  an  orange  crown ;  its  length 
is  4%  inches,  and  its  weight  under  80 
grains.  It  builds  its  nest,  which  is  a  re- 
markably neat  piece  of  workmanship,  on  ' 
the  oak,  yew,  or  some  species  of  the  pine,  j 
It  is  most  commonly  open  at  the  top,  but  ; 
sometimes  covered  with  a  dome,  and  has 


an  opening  on  one  side.  It  is  always  inge- 
niously suspended  beneath  the  bra~  *^ 
like  those  of  many 


ded  beneath  the  branch, 
. .  v  _  .  birds,  being  the 
only  instance  of  the  kind  amongst  those  of 
Great  Britain.  The  eggs  are  about  ten  in 
number,  and  are  small,  round,  and  white. 
In  a  still  and  sultry  noon,  when  not  a  leaf 
is  stirring,  and  almost  every  other  bird  has 
retired  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  into  the 
shadiest  thickets,  the  little  solitary  golden- 
crowned  wren  is  to  be  seen  flitting  noise- 
lessly from  spray  to  spray,  in  search  of  its 
food,  paying  no  attention  to  any  one  who 
happens  to  be  watching  it,  and  never  for  a 
moment  remaining  in  a  state  of  rest.  The 
lightness  and  airiness  of  its  motions,  as  it 
hops  and  flutters  about  upon  the  smallest 
twigs,  are  unrivalled;  and  in  shape  and 
plumage  it  is  also  superior  to  most  of  the 
feathered  inhabitants  of  our  groves  and 
gardens.  Its  song  is  very  soft  and  low — a 
mere  whisper— and  therefore  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  its  tiny  and  delicate  form. 

WRESTLING,  a  kind  of  combat  or  en-  ! 
gagement  between  two  persons  unarmed,  I 
body  to  body,  to  prove  their  strength  and 
dexterity,  and  try  which  can  throw  his  op- 
ponent on  the  ground.  Wrestling  is  an 
exercise  of  very  great  antiquity  and  fame. 
It  was  in  use  in  the  heroic  age ;  and  had 
considerable  rewards  and  honours  assigned 
to  it  at  the  Olympic  games.  We  learn 
from  Stow,  that  the  citizens  of  London  for- 
merly wrestled  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day 
before  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  who 
rode  out  of  town  on  horseback  to  witness 
the  sport.  But  the  wrestlers  of  Cornwall 
and  Devon  seem  to  have  always  been  most 
celebrated  among  the  English  athletse. 

WRIST  (carpus),  in  anatomy,  the  joint 
by  which  the  hand  is  united  to  the  arm. 
It  is  composed  of  eight  small  bones  in  tn  o 
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rows,  the  motions  of  whicfi  on  the  fore-ana 
may  be  described  as  those  of  flexion,  exten- 
sion, abduction,  and  circumduction. In 

the  manege,  the  bridlc-writt  is  that  of  the. 
left-hand.  A  horseman's  wrist  and  his 
elbow  should  be  equally  raised;  and  the 
wrist  should  be  two  or  three  fingers  above 
thepommel  of  the  saddle. 

WRIT,  in  law,  a  precept  issued  by  some 
court  or  magistrate  In  the  name  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  addressed  to  a  sheriff,  his 
deputy,  or  other  subordinate  executive  offi- 
cer, commanding  him  to  do  some  particular 
thing.  Writs  are  distinguished  into  origi- 
nal mi  judicial,  the  former  being  such  as 
a  party  sues  out  without  any  direction  of 
the  court  in  the  particular  case ;  the  latter, 
such  as  are  issued  in  pursuance  of  a  decree, 
judgment,  or  order  of  a  court.  A  writ,  or 
summons,  is  called  a  tubpana,  when  it  re- 
quires witnesses  to  appear;  a  latitat,  when 
it  is  assumed  the  party  is  concealed;  of 
habeas  corpus,  when  it  is  to  bring  up  the 
body ;  of  prtnumire,  when  it  incurs  forfei- 
ture of  all  property;  and  of  qui  tarn,  when 
to  recover  a  fine,  of  which  the  prosecutor  is 
to  have  a  share.— —These  and  many  others 
will  be  found  in  their  respective  places  in 
this  work. 

WRITER  TO  THE  SIGNET,  a  Scottish 
attorney  at  law,  but  under  stricter  regula- 
tion than  English  attorneys.  Writer*,  «r 
Clerk*  to  the  Signet,  as  they  are  also  called, 
are  chiefly  employed  in  civil  trials  before 
the  court  of  session  t  they  likewise  prepare 
the  warrants  of  all  charters  of  lands  flow- 
ing from  the  crown;  all  summonses  for 
citing  parties  to  appear  in  the  court  of  ses- 
sion ;  all  diligences  of  the  law  for  affecting 
the  person  or  estate  of  a  debtor,  or  foi  com- 
pelling  implement  of  the  decrees  of  the 

supreme  court. Writer  of  the  Tallica,  an 

officer  of  the  English  exchequer;  a  clerk 
to  the  auditor  of  the  receipt,  who  writes 
upon  the  tallies  the  wholcof  these  tellers' 
bills. 

WRI'TING,  the  art  and  act  of  expressing 
and  conveying  our  ideas  to  others  by  letters 
or  characters  visible  to  the  eye.    Without 


its  aid  the  experience  of  each  generation 
would  have  been  almost  entirely  lost  to 
succeeding  ages,  and  only  a  faint  glimmer 
of  truth  could  have  been  discerned  through 
the  mist*  of  tradition.  The  most  ancient 
remains  of  writing,  which  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  are  upon  hard  substances, 
such  as  stones  and  metals,  which  were 
used  for  edicts  and  matters  of  public  noto- 
riety. Thus  we  read  that  the  decalogue 
was  written  on  two  tables  of  stone ;  but 
this  practice  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews, 
for  it  was  used  by  most  of  the  Eastern  na- 
tions, as  well  as  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  laws  penal,  civil,  and  ceremonial,  among 
the  Greeks,  were  engraven  on  tables  of 
brass,  called  cyrbea.  The  Chinese,  before 
the  invention  of  paper,  wrote  or  engraved 
with  an  iron  tool,  or  style,  upon  thin  boards 
or  on  bamboo.  Pliny  says,  that  table- 
books  of  wood  were,  in  use  before  the  time 
of  Homer.  In  later  times  these  tables  were 
usually  waxed  over,  and  written  upon  with 
a  style.  What  was  written  upon  the  tables 
which  were  thus  waxed  over  was  easily 
effaced,  and  by  smoothing  the  wax  new 
matter  might  be  substituted  in  the  place  of 
what  was  written  before.  The  bark  of 
trees  was  also  used  for  writing  by  the  an- 
cients, and  is  so  still  in  several  parts  of 
Asia.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  leaves 
of  trees.  But  the  Greeks  and  Romans  con- 
tinued the  use  of  waxed  table-books  long 
after  the  use  of  papyrus,  leaves,  and  skins 
became  common,  because  they  were  so  con- 
venient for  correcting  extemporary  compo- 
sitions. [8ee  Patbb,  Papyrus,  &c] 
——Where  writings  have  been  effaced  for 
fraudulent  purposes  with  muriatic  acid, 
sulphuret  of  ammonia  and  prussiate  of 
potash  will  revive  the  writing,  and  discover 
the  artifice.  Very  old  writing  may  be  re- 
vived in  this  way.  If  indigo  and  oxyde  of 
manganese  be  added  to  common  ink,  it 
will  prevent  its  being  effaced  by  oxymuri- 
atic  acid. 

WTV'ERN,  in  heraldry,  a  kind  of  flying 
serpent,  an  imaginary  annual,  occasionally 
represented  in  coats  of  arms. 


X. 


X,  the  twenty-fourth  letter  of  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet,  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek. 
When  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  it 
has  precisely  the  sound  of  t,  but  in  the 
middle  and  at  the  end  of  words,  its  sound 
is  the  same  as  ka;  as,  wax,  luxury,  taxation, 
&c.  In  French,  *  has  the  various  pronun- 
ciations of  *,  so,  gz,  and  x,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  Italians  never  use  it,  on 
account  of  its  guttural  character,  but  ex- 
press it  by  m,  as  in  Alesaandro;  and  the 
Germans  generally  substitute  for  it  ks,  g», 
or  ch».  X  begins  no  word  in  our  language 
but  Bach  as  are  of  Greek  original;  and  is 


in  few  others  but  what  are  of  Latin  deriva- 
tion. As  a  numeral,  X  stands  for  ten. 
When  laid  horizontally,  thus  X,  it  stands 
for  a  thousand,  and  with  a  dash  over  it,  ten 
thousand.  As  an  abbreviation,  X  stands 
for  Chritt,  as  in  Xn.,  Chriatian;  Xmas. 
Christmas. 

XANTHIC  OXTDE,  in  chemistry,  a 
very  rare  species  of  calculus,  of  a  reddish 
or  yellow  colour,  soluble  both  in  acids  and 
alkalies;  and  its  solution  in  nitric  acid, 
when  evaporated,  possesses  a  brilliant  yel- 
low tint :  hence  its  name. 

XAN'THID,  or  XANTHIDE,  in  che- 
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mistry,  a  compound  of  xanthogene  and  a 
metal. 

XANG'TI,  in  theology,  a  name  among 
the  Chinese  for  the  Supreme  Being. 

XAN  THE,  in  botany,  a  shrub  a/  Guiana, 
where  it  hvcalled  qvapoy :  it  derives  its  ge- 
neric name  from  the  yellow  juice  it  con- 
tains. 

XANTHIC  A,  in  antiquity,  a  Macedonian 
festival,  so  called  because  it  was  observed 
in  the  month  Xanthus,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  same  as  April. 

XAN'THIUM,  in  botany,  the  lesser  bur- 
dock. This  herb,  Xantkium  ttrumarimm  of 
Linnssus,  was  once  esteemed  in  the  cure 
of  scrophula,  but,  like  most  other  remedies 
against  this  disease,  proves  ineffectual. 

XANTHOGEN,  in  chemistry,  the  base 
of  a  new  acid,  produced  by  the  mixture  of 
a  miction  of  pure  potaaw  with  bisulphuret 
of  carbon.  It  couiwns  sulphur,  carbon, 
and  hydrogen  ;  and  obtained  its  name  from 
tb         i  .iv  L'nlour  uf » i  *  compounds. 

XANTHOHRHrEA,  in  botany,  a  low 
shru  b  nf  N  on  h  Ainr  riL-a,  claw  5  Pentandria, 
Orc|.T  J  P&tjtffamia, 

iANTHOWLLUM,  in  botany,  the 
tocnb-nrht  tree,  a  ntttire  of  America.  It 
bekun;*  ii>  rlais  22  Dioecia,  order  5  Pentan- 
dria. 

XEBEC,  a  small  three-masted  vessel, 
used  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Barbary. 
Being  generally  equipped  as  a  corsair,  the 
xebec  is  constructed  with  a  narrow  floor, 
for  the  sake  of  speed,  and  of  a  great 
breadth,  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  a  consi- 
derable force  of  sail  without  danger  of 
overturning.  When  close  hauled,  it  car- 
ries  large  lateen  sails.  The  Algerine  xebecs 
usually  carried  from  16  to  24  guns,  and 
from  300  to  450  men,  two-thirds  of  whom 
were  soldiers. 

XENELA'SIA,  in  antiquity,  a  law  among 
the  Spartans,  by  which  strangers  were  ex- 
cluded from  their  society,  not  out  of  fear 
lest  they  should  imitate  the  Spartan  man- 
ners, but  lest  the  Spartans  should  be  con- 
taminated by  foreign  vices.  It  was  a  barrier 
set  up  against  contagion ;  but  was  not  so 
strict  as  to  exclude  deserving  men,  or  any 
talent  worthy  of  being  received. 

XE'NIA,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
were  presents  made  by  strangers  to  such 
persons  as  had  treated  them  with  kindness 
and  hospitality.  Xenia  was  also  a  name 
given  to  the  gifts  and  presents  made  to  the 
governors  of  provinces  by  the  inhabitants 
of  them. 

XENODO'CHIA,  in  antiquity,  places 
where  strangers  were  lodged  and  enter- 
tained. 

XENOPARO'CHI,  in  antiquity,  Roman 
officers  whose  business  it  was  to  provide 
every  necessary  for  ambassadors. 

XERAN'THEMUM,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  plants,  class  19  Syngeneria,  order  2  Poly- 
gamia  superflua. 

XERA'SLA,  in  anatomy,  an  excessive  te- 
nuity of  the  hairs,  similar  to  down. 

XEROCOLLYR'IUM,  in  medicine,  a  dry 
collyrium  or  eye-salve. 


XEROMY'RUM,  in  medicine,  a  dry  oint- 
ment. 

XEROPH'AGT,  the  name  given  to  a  sort 
.  of  fast  which  was  adopted  in  the  primitive 
ages  of  Christianity,  and  which  consisted 
entirely  of  dry  viands. 

XEROPHTHALMY,  in  medicine,  a  dry 
red  soreness  or  itching  of  the  eyes,  without 
swelling  or  a  discharge  of  humours. 

XESTA,  in  antiquity,  an  Athenian  mea- 
sure of  capacity,  answering  to  the 
sextarius. 

XIPH'IAS,  in  ichthyology,  the  oword- 
fith ;  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order  Apodea. 
There  are  three  species,  of  which  the 
Ziphuu  gladiut,  or  common  sword-fish,  is 
of  the  length  of  twenty  feet,  and  is  parti- 
cularly distinguished  by  its  upper  jaw  being 
stretched  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond 
the  lower,  flat  above  and  beneath.  It  is  an 
extremely  rapacious  fish,  and  finds  in  the 
above  instrument  a  weapon  of  attack  and 
destruction  able  to  procure  it  the  most 
ample  supplies.  It  is  found  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, chiefly  about  Sicily,  and  is  used 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  island  for  food. 

XIPHID'IUM,  in  botany,  a  West-India 
plant,  placed  under  class  3  Truatdria,  order 
1  Monogynia. 

XIPHOID,  a  term  given  by  anatomists 
to  parts  which  have  some  resemblance  to 
an  ancient  sword,  as  the  xiphoid  cartilage, 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  breast-bone. 

XYLANTHRAX,  in  mineralogy,  im. 
coal.  It  consists  of  wood  penetrated  with 
petroleum  or  bitumen,  and  frequently  con- 
tains pyrites,  alum,  sulphuric  add,  &c.  Br 
distillation  it  yields  a  fetid  liquor,  mixed 
with  a  volatile  alkali  and  oil,  part  of  which 
is  soluble  in  spirit  of  wine,  and  part  of  a 
mineral  nature,  and  insoluble. 

XY'LO  AL'OES,  or  J  he  wood,  in  the  ma- 
teria medica,  is  the  product  of  a  tree  grow- 
ing in  China,  and  some  of  the  Indian 
islands.  This  drug  is  distinguished  into 
the  calambac,  the  common  lignum  aloes, 
and  calambour.  The  calambac  or  finest 
aloes  wood,  is  the  most  resinous  of  all  the 
woods  we  are  acquainted  with ;  it  is  of  a 
light  spongy  texture,  very  porous,  and  its 
pores  so  filled  up  with  a  soft  and  fragrant 
resin,  that  it  yields  to  pressure  like  wax,  or 
may  be  moulded  by  chewing  in  the  mouth 
like  masticb.'  Its  scent,  while  in  the  mass, 
is  very  fragrant;  and  its  taste  acrid  and 
rather  bitter,  but  very  aromatic  and  agree- 
able. The  comma*  lignum  aloe*  is  more 
dense,  and  consequently  less  resinous,  and 
not  so  strongly  perfumed  as  the  former. 
The  calambour,  called  also  agallockmm  myl- 
vettre,  is  light  and  friable,  of  a  dusky  green 
mottled  colour,  fragrant,  but  less  so  than 
the  others.  This  is  the  aloe  wood  used  by 
cabinet-makers  and  inlayers.  The  druaj 
was  formerly  much  esteemed  as  a  cordial. 
but  is  at  present  very  little  used  in  medi- 
cine. 

XYLOCAR'PUS.  in  botany,  an  East- 
Indian  tree,  class  8  Octandria,  order  1  JsV- 
nogynia. 

XYLOCOTIA,  among  the  Greeks,  a  sort 
of  punishment  indicted  with  a  cudgel. 
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XYLOG'EAPHT,  wood-engraving ;  the 
act  or  art  of  catting  figures  in  wood,  in 
representation  of  natural  objects.  [See 
WooD-xtioBAViire.] 

XY'LON,  a  species  of  punishment  in  use 
among  the  Greeks,  which  answered  to  our 
putting  offenders  in  the  stocks. 

XYLOPHTL'LA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
plants  which  differs  from  the  Phyllanthus, 
only  in  having  the  Dowers  growing  from 
the  notches  of  the  leaf. 

XYLOTIA,  in  botany,  Bitterwood,  a 
Brazilian  tree,  remarkable  for  the  bitter- 
ness which  its  wood  communicates  to 
water. 

XYNOE'CIA,  an  Athenian  festival,  ob- 
served in  memory  of  Theseus  having  united 
all  the  petty  communities  of  Attica  into 
one  commonwealth,  whose  assemblies  were 
ever  after  to  be  held  in  the  Prytaneum,  at 
Athens. 


XY'RIS,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  placed  under  class  3  Triandria, 
order  1  Monogynia,  of  the  Linnsan  system. 

Also  a  name  for  the  Hyacinth**  of  the 

poets. 

XYSTARCH,  an  officer  in  the  Grecian 
gymnasium,  who  presided  over  the  xystus, 
as  lieutenant  to  the  gymnasiarch.  His 
business  was  to  superintend  the  athletm  in 
their  exercises  in  the  two  *ysii. 

XYSTER,  in  surgery,  an  instrument 
used  for  scraping  bones. 

XYSTUS,  or  XY8TOS,  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  a  portico  covered  at 
the  top,  designed  for  the  exercise  of  the 
wrestlers  when  the  weather  did  not  permit 
them  to  contend  in  the  open  air.  The 
Xystus  made  a  necessary  part  of  a  gymna- 
sium :  and  the  name  given  to  the  athlete: 
who  performed  their  exercises  there,  was 
Xystici. 


Y. 


Y,  the  twenty-fifth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  is  sometimes  used  as  a  vowel,  and 
at  other  times  as  a  consonant :  as  the  lat- 
ter at  the  beginning  of  words.  In  the  mid- 
dle and  at  the  end  of  words,  y  is  precisely 
the  same  as  i;  being  sounded  as  t  long, 
when  accented,  as  in  reply,  defy ;  and  as  i 
short,  when  unaccented,  as  in  synonymous, 

liberty,  ability,  &c. Y,   as   a  numeral, 

stands  for  150,  and  with  a  dash  over  it,  for 

150,000. Y,  by  the  Pythagoreans,  was 

made  the  emblem  or  symbol  of  virtue  and 
vice.  The  broad  line  at  the  bottom  of  the 
letter,  represents  the  innocency  and  sim- 
plicity of  infancy  and  early  youth.  The 
place  where  it  is  divided  into  two  parts 
shows  us  the  years  of  discretion,  when  we 
take  the  side  of  wisdom  or  of  folly,  and  can 
discriminate  what  is  right  fiom  what  is 
wrong.  The  narrow  line  on  the  right  ex- 
hibits to  the  fancy  the  strait  path  that 
leads  to  happiness,  and  the  difficulties 
which  attend  a  course  of  virtue.  The  broad 
line  on  the  left  represents  the  broad  road 
that  leads  to  destruction,  and  the  seducing 
blandishments  of  vice. 

YACHT,  a  sailing  vessel,  pleasure  boat, 
or  small  Bhip  with  one  deck,  sufficiently 
large  for  a  sea  voyage.  In  its  original  sig- 
nification it  is  a  vessel  of  state  used  to  con- 
vey princes,  ambassadors,  and  other  great 
fersonages  from  one  kingdom  to  another, 
t  is  usually  fitted  with  a  variety  of  conve- 
nient apartments  and  suitable  furniture. 
The  smaller  yachts  are  generally  rigged  as 
sloops. 

YAM  (dioscorea  safiva),  in  botany,  the 
fruit  of  a  slender  herbacec  us  vine,  having 
large  tuberous  roots,  which  are  much  used 
for  food  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
They  are  eaten  either  roasted  or  boiled ;  are 
mealy,  palatable,  nutritious,  and  easy  of 


digestion ;  and  the  flour  is  also  used  either 
for  bread  or  puddings.  The  Dioacorea  acu- 
leata,  by  some  considered  only  an  improved 
variety  of  the  former,  is  universally  culti- 
vated in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  in 
all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  varie- 
ties are  propagated  like  the  potato,  but 
they  come  to  maturity  much  sooner,  and 
the  roots  frequently  weigh  thirty  pounds. 

YAN'KEE,  a  word  commonly  applied  to 
an  inhabitant  of  the  United  States,  as  John 
Bull  is  to  an  Englishman  or  Mynheer  to  a 
Dutchman.  It  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  the  word 
English  by  the  native  Indians  of  America, 
who  called  the  early  settlers  from  Great 
Britain  Fengeete. 

YAP'ON,  in  botany,  the  He*  canine,  or 
south-sea  tea;  a  shrub,  the  leaves  of  which 
are  used  as  a  tea  and  a  medicine. 

YARD,  a  measure  of  three  feet  or  thirty- 
six  inches. Fords  of  a  ship,  those  long 

pieces  of  timber  which  are  made  a  little  ta- 
pering at  each  end,  and  are  fitted  each 
across  its  proper  mast,  with  the  sails  made 
fast  to  them,  so  as  to  be  hoisted  or  lowered 
as  occasion  serves.  They  have  their  names 
from  the  masts  to  which  they  belong.— 
There  are  several  sea-terms  relating  to  the 
management  of  the  yards ;  as,  square  the 
yards;  that  is,  see  that  they  hang  right 
across  the  ship,  and  no  yard-arm  traversed 
more  than  another :  top  the  yards,  that  is, 

make    them  stand   even. Far d- arm  is 

that  half  of  the  yard  which  is  on  either 
side  of  the  mast  when  the  yard  lies  athwart 

the  ship. Furd-arm  and   yard-arm,    a 

phrase  applied  to  two  ships  when  they  are 
so  near  that  their  yard-arms  nearly  touch 
each  other.— — Fards,  for  ship-building, 
called  dock-yards,  are  some  of  the  greatest 
establishments   in  England,    particularly 


AN   ACH*  OF    6BOURO    SOMETIMES    PBODUCBS   20,000   LBS.   OF   YAMS. 
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the  public 
Woofwi 


"wich,   Sheerness, 
Plymouth,  for  ships  of 


rards  at  Chatham,  Deptfbrd, 


Portsmouth,    and 


Lymouth,  for  ships  of  war.    [See  Docks.] 

TARN,  primarily  woollen  thread ;  but  it 
it  applied  also  to  other  species  of  thread, 
as  to  cotton  and  linen ;  ana  in  rope-making, 
to  one  of  the  hempen  threads  of  which  a 
rope  is  composed. 

TAR'ROW,  in  botany,  a  plant  of  the 
genua  Achillea;  the  milfoil.  The  flowers 
are  small,  white,  and  disposed  in  a  termi- 
nal corymb :  it  has  a  strong  and  disagree- 
able odour;  bnt  it  is  chiefly  distinguished 
by  its  excessively  dissected  leaves,  from 
which  it  obtains  the  name  of  milfoil,  or  a 
plant  of  a  thousand  leaves. 

YAWS,  in  medicine,  a  severe  cutaneous 
disease,  introduced  from  Africa  to  the  West 
Indies.  It  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from 
yaw,  the  African  word  for  a  raspberry.  It 
affects  a  person  but  once,  and  is  propagat- 
ed solely  by  the  infection  of  the  matter  of 
the  pustules,  applied  to  a  part  of  the  body 
where  the  skin  is  broken. 

YAX,  in  soology,  a  species  of  ox  found 
in  Thibet  It  has  cylindric  horns,  curving 
outwards,  and  long  pendant  hair. 

YEAR,  the  period  in  which  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  and  the 
accompanying  changes  in  the  order  of  nap 
tare,  are  completed.  The  year,  as  regu- 
lated by  the  sun,  is  called  tolar;  and,  as 
regulated  by  the  moon,  is  called  lunar. 
The  solar  year  is  the  interval  of  time  in 
which  the  sun  finishes  his  apparent  course 
through  the  zodiac,  and  contains  365  days, 
5  hours,  and  49  minutes.  The  lunar  year 
consisted  of  12  lunar  months.  But  besides 
the  solar  and  lunar  years,  we  may  mention 
the  civil  year,  which  different  nations 
adopted  without  regard  to  astronomical  ac- 
curacy, to  render  the  computation  of  time 
in  the  common  affairs  of  life  more  easy. 
The  Jewish  year  consisted  of  12  months, 
unless  it  happened  to  be  intercalary,  when 
it  had  13.  The  ancient  Hebrews  used  to 
regulate  their  months  by  the  course  of  the 
sun,  and  each  of  them  had  30  days ;  but 
after  their  captivity  in  Egypt,  they  adopted 
the  lunar  months,  containing  alternately 
29  and  30  days,  in  all  354  days.  This  was 
made  to  agree  with  the  solar  year  by  add- 
ing eleven  and  sometimes  twelve  days  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  ot  by  an  rmbofiemic 
month.    Thev  had  an  mlrxiatiwal  At  well 

as  a  rifit  jnar  [  the  first  began  in  tin  nth 

of  Ntaali  Qr  AUih,  whi  ch  oniwen  to  part  of 
our  March  find  April,  becaiw  hlmut  this 
time  tiim  Jirwijtet  ovme  out  ulf  Effjpt.  By 
thn  the j  rt'cltoced  their  JVastn,  The  se- 
cond btqrivfl  in  th«  month  Tisri,  ibdstf  the 
mi  .1  il  [f:  of  our  tteptc  tuber,  beeauar  they  fan- 
cied ihr  m>f]ii  to.  havp  he-en  r  rented  about 
thur  Nruiv,    The   Runjmi  &r, 

which*  as  tottlcd  by  Roui  u  I  ii'j  ccmaKU-dof 
ten  luuiHlia,  ftinr  nf  which  contaiurd  -Jl, 
and  the  o*her  iix3U  4*$*,  iu  all  IM  djiys; 
which  fell  Jii}  thijrfl  uhort  nf  ihr  true  lunar 
year,  unJ  l.1  oi  ilic  o*jx*t*  The  beginning 
of  the  year,  according  to  this  calculation, 
must  necessarily  be  very  vague  and  varia- 
_te»    •nd  to  remove   this   inconvenience, 


Romulus  required  so  many  days  to  be  add- 
ed to  the  year  as  should  bring  the  state  of 
the  heavens  to  a  correspondence  with  the 
first  month.  These  additional  days  were 
not  incorporated  with  any  months,  or  call- 
ed by  anv  particular  name.  Romulus'*  year 
began  about  the  vernal  equinox.  The  first 
month  was  March,  then  followed  April, 
May,  June,  QuintiUs,  Sextilis,  September, 
October,  November,  December:  so  that  the 
numeral  months  were  named  according  to 
their  order  in  the  series.  Noma  PompiBus, 
to  correct  and  reform  the  year,  made  two 
months,  January  and  February,  of  the  days 
which  used  to  be  confusedly  added  to  the 
year  of  Romulus.  Numa's  year  then  con- 
sisted of  12  months,  of  which  seven  had  29 
days,  and  the  rest  31,  except  February, 
which  had  only  28;  in  all,  355  day  a ;  a  num- 
ber exceeding  the  lunar,  but  falling  abort 
of  the  solar  year  ten  days.  The  year,  there- 
fore, upon  this  principle,  must  be  vague 
and  unfixed  as  to  the  time  of  ita  commence- 
ment. Numa.  however,  desirous  of  fixing 
it  to  the  winter  solstice,  ordered  23  days 
to  be  intercalated  every  second  year,  23 
every  fourth  year,  22  every  sixth,  and  23 
every  eighth  year ;  and  these  intercalations 
to  be  made  in  February.  But  this  rule  fail- 
ing of  ita  object,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
add  only  15  days  every  eighth  year,  instead 
of  23.  The  care  of  the  whole  waa  commit- 
ted to  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  who,  either 
by  inattention  or  ignorance,  suffered  errors 
to  creep  in,  and  thus  caused  much  confu- 
sion, such  was  the  state  of  the  Roman 
year  till  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  year, 
as  reformed  by  him,  is  a  solar  year,  consist- 
ing of  365  days,  except  every  fourth  year, 
called  bissextile,  which  contains  366.  The 
Julian  year,  therefore,  is  365  day*,  6  hours, 
exceeding  the  solar  year  by  11  minutes, 
which  in  131  years  amount  to  a  whole  day. 
Thus  stood  the  year  till  the  reformation  of 
it  made  by  Pope  Gregory.  The  G reparian 
year  is,  consequently,  the  Julian  year  cor- 
rected, and  is  the  year  now  used  in  Europe. 
From  the  difference  between  this  and  the 
Julian  year,  arises  the  distinction  of  Old 
and  New  style. The  Mahometans  be- 
gin their  year  when  the  sun  enters  Ariea ; 
the  Persians  in  the  month  answering  to  our 
June ;  the  Chinese  and  most  of  the  Indians 
begin  it  with  the  first  moon  in  March.  At 
Rome  there  are  two  ways  of  computing  the 
year,  the  one  beginning  at  the  nativity  of 
our  Lord,  which  the  notaries  uae ;  the  other 
in  March,  on  occasion  of  the  incarnation, 
and  it  is  from,  this  the  papal  bulla  are  dated. 
The  civil  or  legal  year,  in  England,  as  well 
as  the  historical  year,  commence*  on  the  1st 
of  January.  The  church,  as  to  her  solemn 
service,  begins  the  year  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  Advent,  which  is  always  the  ict  to  St. 
Andrew's  day. Fear  and  day,  inlaw,  sig- 
nifies a  certain  time  that  by  law  determines 
a  right,  or  works  prescription ;  as  in  the 
case  of  an  estray,  if  the  owner  should  not 
challenge  it  within  that  time,  it  become* 
forfeited  to  the  lord ;  so  of  a  wreck,  &c 

TEAST,  the  barm  or  froth  which  rise* 
in  beer  during  its  state  of  fermentation. 
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If  preserved  to  be  put  into  other  ferment- 
able liquors  at  a  future  period,  it  will  exert 
a  similar  fermentative  action.  It  is  also 
used  in  the  making  of  bread,  its  property 
being  to  raise  the  dough,  and  thereby  ren- 
der it  light  and  more  wholesome.  Medici- 
nally, yeast  is  antiseptic  and  tonic ;  and  is 
also  used  in  making  the  fermenting  cata- 
plasm. 

YEI/LOW,  in  chromatics,  a  bright  co- 
lour, as  its  name  imports.  It  reflects  light 
more  than  any  other  colour,  except  white. 

YEL'LOW  BIRD  (fringilla  trietitj,  in 
ornithology,  the  American  goldfinch,  an 
active  and  gregarious  bird,  of  a  rich  lemon- 
yellow  colour;  the  crown,  wings,  and  tail 
black.  The  female  and  young  are  of  a 
brown  olive  colour,  and  in  winter  the  male 
assumes  the  same  sober  livery.  When 
caged,  their  song  greatly  resembles  that  of 
the  canary. 

YELLOW-FE'VER,  in  medicine,  a  ma- 
lignant disease  frequent  in  hot  climates, 
which  often  suifuses  the  skin  with  a  yel- 
lowish colour. 

YEL'LOW-HAMMER,  in  ornithology,  a 
bird  of  the  genus  Emberiza.  Its  throat 
and  the  crown  of  the  head  are  yellow. 

YEL'LOWS,  a  disease  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep,  in  which  the  eves  are  tinged 
with  a  yellow  colour,  proceeding  often  from 
obstructions  in  the  gall-ducts. 

YENTTE,  a  mineral  consisting  chiefly  of 
silex,  lime,  and  oxyde  of  manganese.  It 
occurs  both  crystahzed  and  massive ;  the 
form  of  the  crystals  being  that  of  a  rhom- 
boid^ prism.  It  somewhat  resembles  horn- 
blende. This  mineral  is  called  yeniteot 
jenite,  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of 
Jena,  and  also  lierrite,  from  the  name  of 
its  discoverer. 

TEO'MAN,  in  English  polity,  a  commoner, 
or  a  plebeian  of  the  first  or  most  respect- 
able class.  In  ancient  times,  it  denoted 
one  of  those  who  held  folk-land;  that  is, 
had  no  fief,  or  book-land,  and  therefore  did 
not  rank  among  the  gentry.  What  he  pos- 
sessed, however,  he  possessed  independ- 
ently ;  he  was,  therefore,  no  man's  vassal. 
To  understand  the  true  condition  of  the 
ancient  yeomen,  it  must  be  observed  that 
there  were  some  lands  which  never  became 
subject  to  the  feudal  system.  These  were 
called  folk-lands,  or  the  lands  of  the  people. 
When  therefore,  it  is  said  that  the  sovereign 
is  the  lord  of  the  soil  of  all  England,  the 
assertion  is  not  true.  He  is  certainly  the 
lord  paramount  of  all  fiefs ;  but  he  has  no 
such  reversionary  interest  in  lands  that 


were  never  held  in  fee.     [See  Fbvsai  Sys- 

tbm,  Gavbl-etbd,  &c] The  collective 

body  of  yeomen  or  freeholders  is  termed 
Yeomanry. Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  a  cer- 
tain description  of  foot-guards,  who  attend 
immediately  on  the  person  of  the  sovereign. 
They  were  established' by  Henry  VIII.,  and 
their  office  and  dress  continue  the  same. 

YEW  (taxus  baeeata),  in  botany,  an  ever- 
green tree,  common  in  England  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  north  of  Europe.  The  wood, 
which  is  peculiarly  hard,  smooth,  and 
tough,  was  manufactured  into  bows ;  but, 
since  the  introduction  of  fire-arms,  the  tree 
is  no  longer  planted  except  for  ornament. 
The  wood  is  beautifully  veined,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  a  very  high  polish.  The  leaves 
are  extremely  poisonous,  and  cattle  are  fre- 
quentlydestroyed by  them. 

YTTRIA,  in  mineralogy,  a  very  rare 
earth,  obtained  from  a  species  of  gadolinit'e, 
discovered  at  Ttterby  in  Sweden ;  hence  its 
name.  It  resembles  glucine  in  several  of 
its  properties.  It  is  smooth  and  insipid ;  is 
infusible  alone,  but  vitrifies  with  borate  of 
soda.  It  combines  with  the  acids,  and  is 
precipitated  from  those  solutions  by  am- 
monia and  prussiate  of  potash.  It  is  per- 
fectly white ;  has  neither  taste  nor  smell ; 
and  its  specific  gravity  is  4.842.  The  name 
of  its  metallic  base  is  yttrium. 

YTTRO-CE'RITE,  a  massive  mineral,  of 
a  grayish  or  violet -blue  colour.  It  consists 
of  the  oxyde  of  cerium,  yttria,  lime,  and 
fluoric  acid. 

YTTROCOL'TJMBITE,  a  mineral  con- 
taining a  considerable  portion  of  yttria. 

YTTRO-TANTALITE,  in  mineralogy, 
an  ore  of  tantalum.  It  occurs  massive,  has 
a  metallic  lustre,  and  is  of  a  blackish  brown 
colour.  Under  the  blow-pipe  it  decrepi- 
tates at  first,  but  melts,  by  increase  of 
heat,  into  a  greenish-yellow  clay. 

YULE,  the  name  anciently  given  to 
Christmas,  or  the  feast  of  the  nativity  of 
our  Saviour. 

YUNX,  in  ornithology,  the  wry-neck,  a 

Snus  of  birds  of  the  order  Pic<t,  of  which 
ere  is  only  a  single  species:  it  is  allied  to 
the  woodpecker  in  some  respects,  and  in 
others  to  the  cuckoo.  It  makes  no  nest, 
but  lavs  eight  or  ten  eggs  on  the  bare  wood 
in  hollow  trees.    In  England  it  is  a  bird  of 

Kssage,  generally  appearing  a  few  days 
fore  the  cuckoo.  Its  food  consists  of 
ants :  it  is  never  seen  in  flocks,  and  in  pairs 
only  during  the  spring  and  summer.  Its 
name  of  wry-neck  is  derived  from  a  habit  of 
twisting  its  neck  in  a  singular  manner. 
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Z,  1  li>:  lm»l  letter  of  the  EnielwLi  alphabet, 
k  a  *ih|l#«t  articulation  and  trail' vowel; 
bculctK  the  mm*  reCallon  to  *,  m  do**  to 
/.  In  1  r*tinii,  ii  is  »rirae-nmcs  toanded.  like 
oar  f*t  t-iiufEm^j  liLe  |b?  in  Kpanith.  it 
eorrr»|wnn>  ti>  oiir  it  :  and  mi  r'n.-ufh, 
when  proiioimeH  it  tit,  it  hot  ike  Bound 
of  i  lonnhly  BJltcnJated  a.  At  a  uumtrul, 
Z  ttntiiU  Co*  2.UW.  Uid  *ITk  A  dull  nrer  It, 
for  8,lKJO,r*>0. 

7.  ACT  HO,  in  architecture,  the  Invest 
part  qFibe  pdftsl  of  a  p^muii- 

ZAF  FRfc,  le  lha  erayde  of  cobalt*  em- 
ployed far  painting  pottery- war*  end  porce- 
lain uf  a,  bine  odour.  The  blue  oi  sajfrt;  is 
the  mo»l  aolid  end  fined  wl"  all  the  colours 
thfti  can  be  H>mpJoytd  in  viEitfieattan.  It 
suflVn  Ein  change  Jtodi  lb«  niii»L  violent 
flir.  |l  it  nifct-wfuUy  rmii  bred  to  i&ive 
shiiiJM  of  blue  un  ^nftiueli.  au<J  In  ike  crys- 
tal kIa»ici  made  in  JntiLnUimafeoiue  a^a^ae 
and  trunaparenc  ptcctaut  iUhh-i,  jw  the 
lapn  Lculi,  the  lurquoite,  th*  upphira, 
and  oi her «  cit'  ttuj  Itiml.  Tin;  uutTn-  oi"  com- 
merce ia  never  quite  pure. 

ZAIM8,  a  name  for  certain  leaden  or 
chiefs  among  the  Turks,  who  support  and 
par  a  mounted  militia  of  the  same  name. 

ZANCNIA,  in  botany,  a  tree  of  Malabar, 
placed  under  class  22  Dioeeia,  order  6  Pen- 
tandria,  in  the  Linnssan  system. 

ZAR'NICH,  in  mineralogy,  the  name  of 
a  genus  of  fossils  (supposed  to  be  sulphu- 
retted arsenic),  which  are  inflammable,  of 
a  plain  uniform  structure,  soluble  in  oil, 
and  burning  with  a  whitish  flame  and 
noxious  smell. 

ZE'BRA,  in  soology,  an  animal  of  the 
genus  Equtu,  beautifully  marked  with 
stripes,  and  having  a  short  mane,  erect 
ears,  and  tail  like  an  ass.  It  is  a  native  of 
Africa,  about  the  sise  of  a  mule,  and  is 
wild,  swift,  and  vicious. 

ZECHARTAH,  one  of  the  minor  pro- 
phets, who  prophesied  in  the  reign  of  Da- 
rius Hystaspes.  The  design  of  the  first  part 
of  Zechariah'a  prophecy,  like  that  of  his 
contemporary,  Haggai,  is  to  encourage  the 
Jews  to  proceed  with  rebuilding  the  Tem- 
ple, by  giving  them  assurance  of  God's  aid 
and  protection.  From  this  he  proceeds  to 
foretel  the  glory  of  the  Christian  church 

it  he  true  Temple  of  God),  under  its  great 
ligh -priest  and  Ruler,  Jesus  Christ;  of 
whom  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  were  figures. 
He  treats  of  his  death,  sufferings,  and  king- 
dom, in  many  particulars  not  mentioned  by 
any  other  of  the  minor  prophets  before 
him;  everything  relating  to  those  great 
events  becoming  more  explicit,  in  propor- 
tion as  their  accomplishments  drew  nearer. 
His  style,  like  that  of  Haggai,  is  for  the 
most  part  prosaic,  especially  towards  the 
beginning ;  the  last  six  chapters  are  more 
elevated ;  for  which  reason,  among  others, 


these  six  chapters  are,  by  many  commen- 
tators, ascribed  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 

ZED'OAEY,  a  medicinal  root,  belonging 
to  a  plant  growing  in  the  East  Indies, 
whose  leaves  resemble  those  of  ginger,  only 
that  they  are  longer  and  broader.  It  is 
a  warm  stomachic. 

ZEINE,  a  substance  of  a  yellowish  co- 
lour, soft,  insipid,  and  elastic,  procured 
from  the  seeds  of  Indian  corn. 

ZEMINDAR,  in  India,  a  feudatory  or 
landholder  who  governs  a  district  of  country 
and  is  the  receiver  of  the  taxes.  His  juris- 
diction is  called  a  xemindary.  It  appears 
from  history,  that,  in  times  prior  to  the 
irruption  of  the  Mahometans,  the  rajahs 
who  held  their  residence  at  Delhi,  and  pos- 
sessed the  sovereignty  of  Hindostan,  de- 
puted officers  to  collect  their  revenues. 
When  the  emperor  8hebba-ul-Dien  Chory 
conquered  the  empire  of  Hindostan,  at  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century,  he  left  Cutub- 
nl-Dien  to  be  his  viceroy.    From  that  time 


the 


tices  of  the  Maho- 


nd  pract] 
metans  began  gradually  to  be  established 
in  India:  their  armies  were  sent  into  the 
countries  of  the  reduced  rajahs,  under  the 
command  of  omrahs,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  conquest ;  and  lands  were  allotted  to 
them  to  defray  the  expenses. 

ZEND,  or  ZENDAVESTA,  a  book  as- 
cribed to  Zoroaster,  and  containing  his 
pretended  revelations;  which  the  ancient 
magicians  and  modern  Persians,  called 
also  Gaurs,  observe  and  reverence  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Christians  do  the 
Bible,  and  the  Mahometans  do  the  Koran, 
making  it  the  sole  rule  both  of  their  faith 
and  manners. 

ZENITH,  in  astronomy,  that  point  in 
the  visible  celestial  hemisphere  which  is 


._  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Each  point  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth  has  therefore  its 
corresponding  senith. The  zenith  dis- 
tance of  a  heavenly  body  is  the  arc  inter- 
cepted between  the  body  and  the  senith, 
being  the  same  as  the  co-altitude  of  the 
body. 

ZEOLITE.  Many  mineral  substances 
have  been  confounded  under  this  name, 
particularly  such  as  are  fusible  by  the  blow- 
pipe without  addition,  and  exhibit  a  phos- 
phoric brilliancy  at  the  moment  of  fusion. 
Zeolite  commonly  occurs  in  a  four-sided 
prism,  terminated  by  a  four-sided  pyramid ; 
often  in  small  fibrous  masses.    It  is  found 


in  trap  and  lava. ZeoUttfortt,  resembling 

the  seolite  in  form.— — Zeolitie,  pertaining 
to  or  consisting  of  seolite. 

ZEPHANI'AH,  a  canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Testament,  containing  the  predictions 
of  Zephaniah,  the  son  of  Cushi,  and  grand- 
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tcfl  df  Gedahah^  being-  the  ninth  df  Ibfl 
twelve  lesser  prophets.  He  prophesied  in 
the  time  of  king  Josiah,  A  lUtl  a  after  the 
captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  before  that 
df  Judah  ■  bo  that  ho  wa*  contemporary 
with  J^mn^Lh. 

ZEFHTEUS,  fit  ZEPHYR  the  west 
windy  a  wind  blowing  from  tbat  ratdiual 
point  opposite  to  the  cut.  The  pacta  per. 
sonify  n,  arul  represent  Zcphrrun  na  the 
mildest  and  most  gentle  of  aU  the  deities  of 
the  woudsi  the  character  of  this  personage 
in  ydtith  and  gentleness.  It  if  nl«i  willed 
Fjimmms  and  Occideus, 

Z Hit  DA,  in  BEKilngyj  in  animal  of  the 
Canine  genua,  found  in  the  desert  of  Za- 
hsrs..  It  is  of  a  yellowish  brawn  foluur, 
ehont  ten  inches  in  length^  with  a  pointed 
nose,  long  whiskey  large  black  vivid  Cjef, 
and  rcmsfkably  n>et, 

KNbO,  tbe  point  of  a.  thermometer  from 
which  it  ii  gmdusiteA,  The  sero  of  Fab, 
i-enhcit's  thermometer  is  fixed  at  the  point 
at  which  the  mercury  stfiudfl  when  im- 
mersed in  a  milium  ot  snow  and  common 
sili.  In  ^V^lgwood's  pyrometer,  the  xoro 
Corresponds  with  1077"'  no  Fshreub c it-'a 
■cale.  Zero,  in  the  thermometers  of  Cel- 
aius  and  Aennmur,  is  the  point  at  which 
water  c  ongeala, 

ZEETA,  or  the  ZEUTE,  a  fish  caught  in 
the  riven  of  ltnly  and  aonw  other  [dares, 
of  the  figure  of  n  cbnhf  Ulid    called  capito 

A 1 1 -  ■!n>i\ and  thcblihc.    It  seldom grow* 

tn  more  than  two  pounds  weight. 

KETA,  ft  closet  or  ■iiicil  chamber,  with 
pipes  running  alone;  the  walls,  to  convef 
into  it  fresh  air,  or  warm  vapour  from  be- 
Jqw, Also,  a  Grerk:  letter* 

ZETETlCr  In  mathematics,  an  epithet 
Applied  Id  that  mr-tlusd  of  investigation 
which  proceeds:  by  inquiry,  or  thn  solution 
of  problcma. 

ZEUWMA,  o  figure  in  grammar  by  which 
An  adjective  or  verb  which  agrees  with  ft 
nearer  word.,  is,  by  urn?  of  supplement,  rev 
ferred  to  another  more  remote. 

ZlFf'ET,  in  zoology,  an  animsl  of  the- 
genua  Vvrtrra  t  the  Mh-gray  weasel,  llrlped 
wjLh  wavy  black  lines  and  an  nnnolated  tail., 
ll  rc^einhlen  the  IihIiliq  Clfft, 

ZlllETIII'Mj  the  B(sftf  unctnoua,  ndo- 
rifcninB  aobBtance.  produced  br  tlic  vi- 
verra  ziftefla  nr  civet-eat.  It  haa  a  gratidiil 
ttnell  when  diluted,  an  nuciuodi  iubacrid 
ta»teh  and  pooaeasea  slimnlatingj  nervine, 
IHd  nnti.»,jjftitn1QdJc  tirtOFS, 

ZINC,  m  metal  nf  a  bluish-white  colour, 
BOTaewbat  brig-uterthan  lefiid;  of  eontidct- 
able  bardnFBBr  and  sd  malic-able  es  not  to  he 
brnl! en  with  the  innnmef,  though  it  tnonut 
be  much  c&leudcd  In  this  wny.  It  i»  very 
ensily  eTtend^d  by  the  roller*  of  the  flattiiijr 
mill.  It*  apei'lnc  gTHvity  ii  from  O.fl  to  J.'J„ 
In  a  temperature  QutT*  and  auOy  Fahr^nhei^ 
It  fcfti  m  mwli  doctibty  that  it  con  be 
drawn  into  wire,  as  well  as  leuninitted.  The 
in-.-  tbdl  MisM-Ji^il  ;«vi  wruupht  retu.iii5the 
mallenbilii)  it  bad  acquired.,  When  broken 
by  bending,  its  tfitur*;  iM^neRrt  aa  if  com. 
posed  of  cubical  .jcrainil.  lio  aceqqnt  of  it^ 
mftUrFibility,  it,  is  dimenh  to  reduce  it  Into 


■mall  parts  by  fiting  or  hamirjenn&j  but  it 
may  bu  e/rnnulatad,  hie  tha  KinUeabie  me- 
tela,  by  pouring  it  when  fused  into  cold 
natf-r,  or  if  it  be  heated  nearly  to  melting, 
it  Is  then  tuHcEeotly  brittle  to  be  pulverised, 
It  melti  Inns;  before  ignition,  at  abuut  7W 
of  Fabrenbeit't  thermometer;  and,  soon 
after  it  becomes  red  hot,  it  burai  'erith  a 
dauling  white  dame,  nf  a  blnJHh  or  yellow- 
|h]i  l  i lure,  and  ift  rwydiwd  with  snch  rapidi^ 
that  it  rtn:B  up  in  the  form  of  wlntu  novera 
called  the  flowara  of  aincr  or  phUuaophtcal 
wool.  These  are  (generated  iu  pi tn tifull J, 
that  the  aeer«B  of  air  ii  soon  intercepted; 
and  the  combustion  eeaacs,  nnlesa  the  mat- 
ter be  itirrrd,  and  a  ennaidcrable  heat  kept 
op,  The  white  OYyde  of  tine  is  not  volatile, 
but  ii  driven  up  merely  by  the  fofee  of  the 
comliLi&tioih  Wlten  it  is  again  nrwed  by  a 
strung  heat,  it  becomes  con  verted  into  a 
clear  yellow  glass.  If  slue  be  heated  in 
close  Teasel r,  it  rifles  without  decomponl^ 
tlon.  The  greater  part  of  the  line  works 
are  aitunicd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilir- 
miuRlism  and  JftraatBa;  The  manufacture  of 
hraaij.  which  has  been  long  one  of  the  ata- 
pic  nrticles  of  these  lawns,  was  pruhnlily 
r|,H  ,  .,-!'  r.f  ItiPiiHroil.i^tinrnnf  thji  branch 
of  industry,  at  the  period  when  brats  becfta 
to  he  made  by  tl*e  direct  union  of  copper 
with  metallic  zinc,  instead  of  calamine. 

ZINGIBER,  in  botdiiy,  the  IJaniean 
name  of  the  plant  giuper.  The  while  and 
hlack  ginger  are  bulb  the  produce  of  Lhe 
same  plant,  the  d iflerenee  depending  nn  the 
mode  of  preparing  them.  Ginger  is  con- 
sidered as  an  aromatic,,  nntiipnamodiiv  and 
CarmiUfttivc ;  it  ia  Serviceable  in  natnlent 
diseases,  debility,  and  in  torpid  and  phleg- 
matic constitution*  to  excite  brisker  vas- 
cular nrti<in. 

ZIR'CON,  a  mineral  cnriginaliy  found  in 
CeyloTi,  in  tbHi  son  ds  nf  riversk  along  wit  h 
tptnel,  sapphire,  tourmalin,  and  iron  sand. 
Zircon,  hyncinih,  end  lirconiuv  afe  re- 
Esrtled  at  vafierica  of  the  same  apedeft. 
They  are  essentially  eompotcd  of  the  certh 
sirqonia,  with  Bilcr,  snd  a  minntc  portion 
of  iron.  The  common  form  ii  ft  rectangu- 
lar four-Sided  prism.  Zircon  bus  ah  hi  [A 
colour,  is  ejceetlingly  heavy,  and  rough  or 
harsh  to  the  touch  like  eLIux.  It  has  nei- 
ther loatc  nor  odoarr  and  \%  insoluble  in 
water^  but  Ibrma  with  it  a  kind  of  jelly.  It 
melts  with  borax  into  a  tn>nspnrent  colour- 
less glail.  It  suffers  in  a  charcoal  crucible 
a  pasty  fusion  by  intense  heat,  and  coo- 
trftCts  in  ill  dimensions,  acqairirig  a  gray 
colour  and  arintiliating  hardness.  In  i  tiis 
state  it  li  very  hard  and  insnlnhle  Id  acids, 
Its  Bpccjfi,-  girUTiiy  ii  4. a.  Neither  air  noif 
ccmbuitlble  bodies  act  upon  it.  It  is  so- 
luble in  water,  but  relaina,  whde  drying  in 
the  air,  a  largo  quantity  of  it,  which  ghea 
it  the  Benii'tmhnpHrcuCT  and  n p pear n nee  of 
yidluw  Jrtty,  or  gem  Arabic ;  and  it  cxhibiu 
the  tame  vitreous  fracture,  it  nnitt'*  with 
all  the  acids  and  iotme.  mil's,  differing  frntu 
thoee  of  the  other  buses  by  betno;  decnin- 
powble  by  alumine,  glocine^  the  alkatiea, 
andbymsrc  hear.  It  fu.^-s  with  alumina 
and  Ml  ex.    It  ia  aotublv  even  by  hojliny 
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with  a  solution  of  alkalies,  neither  can  it 
be  fused  with  them  by  means  of  heat ;  but 
it  is  soluble  in  alkaline  carbonates. 

ZIRCO'NIA,  in  mineralogy,  a  peculiar 
earth  obtained  from  zircon.  Its  metallic 
base  is  called  zirconium. 

ZIR'CONITE,  in  mineralogy,  a  variety 
of  the  zircon. 

ZIV'OLO,  in  ornithology,  a  bird  resem- 
bling the  yellow-hammer,  and  by  some  na- 
turalists considered  as  the  same  species. 

ZO'DIAC,  in  astronomy,  an  imaginary 
ring  or  broad  circle,  in  the  heavens,  in  form 
of  a  belt  or  girdle,  within  which  the  planets 
all  make  their  revolutions.  In  the  very 
middle  of  it  runs  the  ecliptic,  or  path  of  the 
sun  in  his  annual  coarse ;  and  its  breadth, 
comprehending  the  deviation  or  latitudes 
of  the  earlier  known  planets,  is  by  some 
authors  accounted  16,  some  18,  and  others 
34  degrees.  The  zodiac,  cutting  the  equator 
obliquely,  makes  with  it  the  same  angle  as 
the  ecliptic,  which  is  its  middle  line,  which 
angle,  continually  varying,  is  now  (nearly 
equal  to  23°  28'.  This  is  called  the  obli- 
quity of  the  ecliptic,  and  constantly  varies 
between  certain  limits  which  it  can  never 
exceed.  The  zodiac  is  divided  into  12  equal 
parts,  of  30  degrees  each,  called  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  Deing  so  named  from  the 
constellations  which  anciently  passed  them. 
But  the  stars  having  a  motion  from  west  to 
east,  those  constellations  do  not  now  cor- 
respond to  their  proper  signs;  whence 
arises  what  is  called  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  [which  seel.  And,  therefore, 
when  a  star  is  said  to  be  in  such  a  sign  of 
the  zodiac,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  of 
that  constellation,  but  only  of  that  dodeca- 

temory,  or  12th  part  of  it. It  is  a  curious 

fact,  that  the  solar  division  of  the  Indian 
zodiac  is  the  same  in  substance  as  that  of 
the  Greeks,  and  yet  that  it  has  not  been 
borrowed  either  from  the  Greeks  or  the 
Arabians.  The  identity,  or  at  least  strik- 
ing similarity,  of  the  division,  is  universally 
known,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  Brah- 
mins received  it  from  the  Arabs.  But  in 
the  second  volume  of  "  Asiatic  Researches," 
the  accomplished  president,  Sir  William 
Jones,  has  proved  unanswerably,  that  nei- 
ther of  those  nations  borrowed  that  division 
from  the  other;  that  it*nas  been  known 
among  the  Hindoos  from  time  immemorial; 
and  that  it  was  probably  invented  by  the 
first  progenitors  of  that  race,  whom  he  con- 
siders as  the  most  ancient  of  mankind,  be- 
fore their  dispersion.  [See  Constellation.] 
ZODI'ACAL  LIGHT,  a  brightness  some- 
times observed  in  the  zodiac,  resembling 
that  of  the  galaxy  or  milky-way.  It  appears 
at  certain  seasons,  viz.  towards  the  end  of 
winter  and  in  spring,  after  sunset,  or  before 
his  rising,  in  autumn  and  beginning  of 
winter,  resembling  the  form  of  a  pyramid, 
lying  lengthways  with  its  axis  along  the 
zodiac,  its  base  being  placed  obliquely  with 
respect  to  the  horizon.  This  phenomenon 
was  first  described  and  named  by  the  elder 
Cassini,  in  1683.  [SeeAvaoBA  Bobbalis.] 
.  ZONE,  in  geography  and  astronomy,  a 
circular  division  of  the  earth,  by  which  is 


described  the  degrees  of  heat  peculiar  to 
different  regions.  The  zones  are  five ;  the 
torrid  zone,  extending  from  tropic  to  tropic ; 
two  temperate  or  variable  zones,  situated 
between  the  tropics  or  polar  circle*;  and 
two  frigid  zones,  situated  between  the  polar 
circles  and  the  poles.  The  zones  are  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another  by  various 
phenomena.  To  the  inhabitants  of  the 
torrid  zone  the  sun  is  vertical  twice  a  year. 
In  the  middle  of  that  zone  the  days  and 
nights  are  always  equal,  viz.  12  hours,  and 
the  twilight  is  short  because  the  sun  de- 
scends perpendicularly  below  the  horizon. 
Its  circuit  under  the  equator  is  about  9,009 
leagues,  and  under  the  tropics  8253.  Within 
its  limits  there  are  only  two  seasons  in  the 
year,  viz.  winter  and  summer:  but  these 
are  diversified  by  various  causes. 

ZOOL'OGY,  is  that  science  which  con- 
templates the  attributes  and  the  systema- 
tic arrangement  of  living  creatures;  as 
botany  is  that  of  the  vegetable,  and  mine- 
ralogy that  of  the  mineral  or  fossil  king- 
dom. Although  no  classifications  exist  in 
nature,  where  all  the  various  individuals 
constitute  one  continued  and  uninterrupted 
chain;  yet  they  considerably  assist  the  me- 
mory, and  may  be  rendered  truly  useful 
?iides  in  the  study  of  animated  being. 
he  most  ancient  division  of  animals  is 
that  of  Aristotle,  who  divided  them  into 
viviparous,  that  is,  those  which  produce  liv- 
ing and  perfectly  formed  young,  and  into 
ornparout,  or  such  as  are  produced  from 
eggs.  This  kind  of  division  continued  to 
be  in  use,  with  some  modification,  till  to- 
wards the  decline  of  the  17th  century; 
when  our  countryman,  Ray,  formed  a  new 
classification,  founded  chiefly  on  the  struc- 
ture and  nature  of  the  heart  and  lungs 
in  the  different  tribes;  and  the  Linnseaun 
arrangement  of  the  animal  kingdom  is,  in 
fact,  founded  upon  that  of  Ray,  particularly 
with  respect  to  quadrupeds.  That  of  Cu- 
rirr.  in  ft1*  •ttbrrrnTTjnt-e  rtiTi'inn*,  i«*-r>-n..1ed 
upon  buth  these;  bat  in  its  primary  and 
le  .  dieljitctums,  upon  Tin;  nfrrous  or 
seii*yriii],  i&stcud  of  upon  the  respiratory 
and  sanguineous  systems ;  *ll  animals  being, 
according  to  the  scheme  of  Ca^icr.,  d .  led 
into  vcrlctirsltd  and  invcrtehrated ;  those 
furnished  with  a  tjiwfc-botic,  or  Vertebral 
chum  for  the  purpose  of  inclosing  the  *pi- 
nat  ni arrow,  mid  those  destitute  of  fcueb.  a 
chain  :  tti*>  *f*i>nd  iiry  division*  ran« turns; 
of  i  i-rtrbrnir,/  afintau  ttitk  warm  hi.  or 
blood  Hhurtucr  I  hail  the  lurroimdint;  me- 
dium, and  Trrie&rattd  animal*  MiM  *ld 
blood,  or  blood  colder  than  the  Aurrciondiag; 
medium  :  iuTcrichratrd  animals  icitA  4U#tMf- 
vetsflt,  and  lOTertehj-aled  anmials  witkamt 
blmd-trwt*.  Cutter's  sjMrni,,  as  well  aa 
tfant  of  Ilium  en  bach,  which,  in  its  fe&cral 
divjfiiouB,  is  tiiEiilur,  find  rHi^cr*  from  it  dy 
in  ii*  unk-ri  nr  othrf  Suhditirioo**  i*  are 
abstruse  than  that  of  Linnaue  ;  m...i  i '  gfc 
it  i*.  pfi'uerally  mare  d-  t.  », 

and  present*  a  luihle  ipedmrti  vi  ssBdj  fie 
inj  i-.yt  the  Linua-ari  iritcm  is    L-        ui 

such  Ibiiiti l  erituuiftt ion,  ana  is  *o  ft*-i  Uy 
adopt i -J,  tki^t  we  have  Jound  it  n«w»cii_.  ist 
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this  work  to  follow,  generally,  the  classifi- 
cation of  Linnaeus ;  and,  therefore,  to  that  we 
shall  here  confine  ourselves.  To  proceed, 
then,  to  the  Linnaean  arrangement.  By  this, 
all  animals  are  divided  into  six  classes,  of 
which,  the .  characters  are  chiefly  taken 
from  the  internal  structure  of  the  beings 
treated  of.  The  six  classes  are  as  follow; 
viz.  Mammalia,  Avet,  Amphibia,  Piaeea,  In- 
ateta,  Fermet.  I.  The  class  Mammalia  com- 
prehends all  such  animals  as  suckle  their 
young,  being  furnished  with  proper  organs 
for  that  purpose.  In  all  the  animals  of  this 
class,  the  plan  or  fabric  of  the  skeleton,  as 
well  as  their  internal  organs,  bears  a  degree 
of  general  resemblance  to  that  of  Man. 
Their  outward  covering  consists,  in  general, 
of  hair;  but  in  some  few  animals  the  hair 
takes  the  form  of  distinct  spines  or  quills, 
as  in  the  porcupine  and  hedge-hog  tribe. 
In  others,  the  same  substance  is  expanded 
into  the  appearance  of  strong  and  broad 
scales,  as  in  the  genus  Mania;  and  in 
others,  as  in  the  armadillo,  instead  of  hair, 
we  meet  with  strong  bony  zones  or  bands, 
forming  a  regular  coat  of  mail.  The  feet 
of  animals  in  the  class  Mammalia  are  ge- 
nerally four  in  number,  and  furnished  with 
separate  toes,  guarded  by  claws.  In  some, 
as  in  the  monkey  tribe,  the  feet  have  the 
appearance  of  hands ;  and  in  others,  they 
are  shod  with  hoofs,  either  entire  or  divided. 
Such  of  the  Mammalia  as  possess  the  power 
of  flight,  as  in  the  bat  tribe,  the  fore-feet 
are  drawn  up  into  slender  fingers  of  an 
immoderate  length,  and  united  by  a  com- 
mon membrane  or  web.  In  some  of  the 
aquatic  Mammalia,  as  the  seals,  both  the 
fore  and  hind  feet  are  very  strongly  and 
widely  webbed;  and  in  the  whale,  there 
are,  in  reality,  only  two  feet,  the  bones  of 
which  are  inclosed  in  what  are  commonly 
called  the  fins,  while  the  lobes  of  the  tail 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  pair  of  hind  feet. 
The  arms,  or  offensive  and  defensive  wea- 
pons of  the  Mammalia,  besides  the  claws 
and  teeth,  are  principally  the  horns,  in- 
serted in  various  directions,  and  on  differ- 
ent parts  in  different  tribes.  The  horns  are 
either  perennial  or  annual.  In  the  rhino- 
ceros, the  horn  is  perennial,  and  situated 
on  the  top  of  the  nose.  In  the  deer  tribe, 
the  horns  are  annual,  branched,  covered 
while  young  with  a  soft  villous  skin  or 
coat ;  they  grow  from  the  tip,  and  become 
very  solid  and  strong  at  their  full  size.  In 
the  ox  tribe,  as  well  as  in  the  sheep  and 
goat,  they  are  hollow,  mounted  on  a  bony 
core,  and  grow  from  the  base.  The  teeth 
in  Quadrupeds,  or  Mammalia,  are  of  three 
kinds  t  1.  The  front  or  cutting  teeth  are  of 
a  broad,  compressed  structure,  designed  for 
cutting  food :  2.  Sharp,  lengthened,  or  ca- 
nine teeth;  situated  on  each  side  the  cut- 
ting teeth,  and  calculated  for  tearing  and 
dividing  the  food:  and  3.  Incisores,  or  grind- 
ers, with  broad,  angular  tops,  for  grinding 
the  food.  The  teeth,  as  will  be  seen,  afford 
a  principal  character  in  forming  the  orders 
and  genera.  In  some  the  canine  teeth  are 
wanting;  in  others  the  front  teeth;  and 
some  few  are  totally  destitute  of  teeth. 


The  tail  in  quadrupeds  is  formed  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  vertebrae,  or  joints  of  the 
back-bone ;  and  is,  in  some,  of  great  length, 
and  covered  with  very  long  hair;  in  others 
it  is  very  short ;  and  in  some  few  entirely 
wanting,  as  in  the  apes.  The  senses  of  the 
mammalia  consist,  as  in  man,  of  the  organs 
of  sight,  hearing,  tasting,  and  smelling,  and 
the  power  of  feeling;  and  in  many  of  these 
animals  their  organs  are  of  greater  acute- 
ness  than  in  man.  The  eyes,  in  some  quad- 
rupeds, as  the  horse,  are  furnished  with 
what  is  called  a  nictating  membrane,  or 
semi-transparent  guard,  situated  beneath 
the  eye-lids,  and  which  can,  at  pleasure,  be 
drawn  over  the  ball  of  the  eye  for  its  de- 
fence. The  nose,  or  organ  of  smelling,  is 
more  or  less  compressed  or  lengthened. 
In  the  elephant  it  is  extended  in  a  most 
wonderful  manner  into  a  long  and  tubular 
proboscis,  or  trunk,  at  the  tip  of  which  are 
placed  the  nostrils.  The  teats  or  mamma, 
are  found  in  these  animals,  and  give  rise  to 
the  Linnaean  title  to  the  whole  class.  The 
Mammalia  are  divided  into  seven  Ordera. 

1.  The  first  of  these  orders  is  denominated 
Primatea,  as  containing  the  chiefs  of  the 
creation.  Its  characters  are  four  front  or 
cutting-teeth,  above  and  below,  and  one 
canine  or  sharpened  tooth  on  each  side 
of  these.  In  a  mere  zoological  view,  the 
human  kind  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
order,  forming  the  Linnaean  genus  Ilomo. 
The  other  genera  of  the  order  Primatea 
are  the  Lemur,  or  Macauco,  and  the  Bat. 

2.  The  second  order,  denominated  Bruta, 
is  characterized  by  a  want  of  front  or  cut- 
ting teeth,  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw : 
the  feet  are  armed  with  strong  claws; 
their  pace  fi  in  preueral  <Arm;  and  their 
fonil  is  mneipftttf  rrgetafcte,  Of  thfa  or- 
der []•!■  chief  ltihmh  are  the  lib  I  noecros, 
the  Elepliant,  tbe  Hrndn>"i  or  "tath,  the 
M y rn i e*opb agfl ta an fc-cater(  t he  Daisy  jm s or 
armadillo,  Bad  the  I'Utyja*  or  Gmitborirn- 
chus,  ur  darkbitl.  &  Tin?  third  order,  called 
Fcr<r,  contain*,  among  other  genets,  the 
Phoea  or  aeal,  CaiiE*  or  the  dog,  Felii  or 
the  cat,  Unas  or  the  hear,  und  Erianceus 
or  ;  i.  il^ehog.  Tula  order  riiatamft  ihe 
predacious  qundiru  petti,  ill  agreeing  in  hav- 
ing teeth  eulculsj^d  fur  ft*  ding  on  fleBh. 
The  frfiut  teeth,  which  are  usually  six 
abOTB  niul  below,  appruaahing  to  a  conical 
or  pointed  figure  t  the  eanmc  teeth  are 
long,  and  the  ^rindim*  aot  13  nl  tuned  ni  the 
top.  The  dBWI  *>*'  the  Itet  are  tharpj  and 
mure  av  teas  curved  Lb  tlKdiUm-nt  species. 
4.  The  fourth  udur  hi  entitled  Gfift§.  The 
principal  diameter  of  the  animal*  of  this 
order  eon  aim  of  a  pair  of  very  Mu*picu- 
ou*r  iirong,  and  lengthened  teeth,  planed 
clrne  together  in  the  front  of  both  jaws. 
They  haVe  no  Canine  teeth,  hut  are  tar- 
nished with  fcriliricra  on  «aqh  aide.  This 
order  com  pn- Lieu  da  beaver*,  inJcc.icmLrrels, 
harei,  and  other  genera.  6.  The  fifth  nrder, 
named  PfrtU'^nvmMua  aJJ  the  Cuttle,  rnm- 
monly  gQ  culled*  aa  oxen,  ibt'fp,  gouts, 
and  nthcFB,  It  also  enutpriaes  tNI  Btine- 
loprujn,  lha  deer  trd?e.  thf.  An!  elopes, 
the  musk,,  and    a    few  mher*.    The  imi- 
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mall  of  this  order  have  no  fore  teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw,  bat  six  or  eight  in  the 
under  jaw.  They  hate  four  stomachs  s 
they  are  hoofed,  and  the  hoofs  are  divided 
in  the  middle :  and,  excepting  the  camel, 
they  have  two  false  hoofs,  which,  in  walking, 
do  not  toneh  the  ground.  Such  as  have 
horns,  have  no  tusks;  and  such  as  have 
tuaV*,  hixe  nn  Vvrai,  AthtTT-.pt  ehnracte- 
riltic  bcloitgkipr  to  niCsl  of  tint  trilic  of 
Itanunftljn,  u  ths  pcWCT  flf  HWBlJBtfrion ; 
that  i*,  of  throwing  up  iota  the  manrUat 
itMmiBj  a  portion  of  food  which  Uni  been 
hulily  rwitlWdl  ilnrin^  iV-(?i3inirr  in  order 
thitl  h  may  undergo  a  more  comptetf-  grind- 
ing hy  the  troths  The  whole  order  I'Mora, 
without  a  ■ingle  exception,  feed*  entirely 
on  vegetable  fund  fi„  The-  lixth  ordfr  is 
dfibdtnjhfl^d  ^WJjffF.  ai'jil  iiirlu.b  r  ge- 
nera only,  vit  the  horsey  the  hippopotamus, 
the  hog!  mid  the  tapir.  The  Snhnsls  of 
this  order  havu  obit***  lujeittiji  _u  «jeh 
jaw;  and  they  have  the  peculiar  property 
of  breathing  through  the  nostrils,  and  not 
through  the  mouth.  7>  The  seventh  order 
is  called  Cet*,  or  the  whale  kind:  these 
have  no  uniform  character  in  their  teeth, 
being  very  different  in  the  different  genera; 
but  are  sufficiently  distinguished  from  the 
other  orders  of  mammalia,  by  living  in  the 
ocean,  having  pectoral  fins,  and  spiracles  or 
nostrils  upon  the  top  of  the  head ;  so  that 
by  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  they 
take  in  air,  and  respire,  without  raising 
their  heads  out  of  water.  The  fat,  or  blub- 
ber, as  it  is  called,  of  these  animals,  is  en- 
tirely lodged  on  the  surface  of  their  bodies 
under  the  skin,  serving  as  a  warm  covering, 
and  preserving  their  heat,  which  the  con- 
stant application  of  cold  water  would  other- 
wise soon  dissipate.  The  genera  are  the 
Monodon,  Balcena,  Physeter,  and  Delphi- 
nus.  II.  The  second  class  is  denominated 
Avbs,  or  Birds;  and  the  branch  of  science 
which  considers  and  describes  these  ani- 
mals, their  natures  and  kinds,  their  forms, 
external  and  internal,  and  which  teaches 
their  economy  and  uses,  is  called  Ornitho- 
logy. [To  the  article  Ornithology  we 
therefore  refer  for  particulars.)  III.  The 
animals  of  the  third  class,  called  Amphibia, 
are  very  remarkable,  both  for  their  exter- 
nal appearance,  and  internal  conformation. 
They  are  oviparous,  and  differ  from  the  vivi- 
parous quadrupeds,  and  also  from  birds,  in 
the  structure  of  the  heart  and  lungs ;  they 
have  the  singular  property  of  being  able  to 
suspend  the  function  of  respiration,  and 
can  perform  it  in  a  more  arbitrary  manner 
than  other  animals.  The  characteristic  of 
this  class  being  a  peculiarity  of  internal  or- 
ganization, it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
the  animals  which  it  comprehends  should 
agree  more  in  certain  propensities  and 
habits  than  in  external  appearance:  ac- 
cordingly it  contains  some  that  resemble 
fishes,  as  the  shark  and  the  skate;  and 
others  that  more  nearly  resemble  quadru- 
peds, as  the  tortoise  and  crocodile;  and 
some  that  in  general  appearance  resemble 
no  other  class  'of  animals,  as  snakes  and 
serpents;  many  of  which  can  move  with 


one  ventricle,  which  organization  is  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  peculiarity  of 
their  breathing:  and  they  are  all  remark- 
ably tenacious  of  life.  Amphibia  have  no 
grinders,  but  most  of  them  sharp,  pointed 
teeth,  and  their  bodies  either  naked  or 
scaly.  They  are  oviparous,  some  of  them 
depositing  hard  eggs,  or  eggs  covered  with 
a  calcareous  shell,  as  in  birds;  while  others 
deposit  soft  eggs  or  spawn,  either  in  the 
form  of  continued  chains  of  eggs,  or  else  in 
heaps  or  loose  clusters.  In  several  of  the 
Amphibia,  as  in  the  Viper  tribe,  and  in 
some  Li  sards,  the  eggs  are  hatched  inter- 


equal  ease  on  land  or  in  water,  though  they 
have  neither  feet  nor  fins.  The  points  of 
agreement  in  the  whole  class  are  entirely  the 


consequence  of  the  above  stated  peculiarity 
in  the  organs  of  respiration.  Besides,  all 
amphibious  animals  have  a  heart  with  only 


„  —  eggs  are  hi 
nally.  The  young  of  such  as  deposit  hard 
or  shelled  eggs,  are  commonly  produced  in 
their  perfect  or  complete  form,  differing 
from  the  parent  animal  in  size  alone:  but 
the  young  of  many  of  those  which  are  pro- 
duced from  spawn  or  soft  eggs,  pass  through 
a  kind  of  tadpole  state,  as  is  the  case  with 
frogs,  and  appear  for  some  time  in  a  form 
very  different  from  that  which  they  after- 
wards assume.  The  whole  class  was  for- 
merly divided  by  Linnesua  into  four  orders, 
but  now  forms  only  two,  vis.  reptile*  and 
aerpentt.  Among  the  former  are  the  sea- 
tortoise  or  turtle ;  and  the  crocodile,  bong 
a  species  of  the  lizard  genus,  so  fierce  and 
formidable  to  other  animals.  Its  usual 
food  is  fish,  but  when  that  fails,  it  attacks 
any  animals,  and  even  man.  It  is  found  in 
the  Nile,  the  Niger,  and  in  the  Ganges. 
One  of  the  most  singular  properties  of 
serpents,  is  thst  of  casting  their  skins ; 
and  so  completely  is  this  operation  per- 
formed, that  even  the  external  coats  of 
the  eyes,  themselves  make  a  part  of  the  cast 
skin.  IV.  The  fourth  class  is  denominated 
Pisces,  or  Fishes ;  and  the  study  of  thus 
branch  of  the  science  of  Natural  History  is 
called  Ichthyology.  The  heart  of  Fishes, 
like  that  of  Amphibia,  is  unilocular,  that  is, 
it  has  but  one  chief  cavity :  their  blood  is 
of  a  less  temperature  than  that  of  the 
higher  order  of  animals,  as  quadrupeds  and 
birds.  Their  organs  of  breathing,  analo- 
gous to  the  lungs  in  quadrupeds,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  gills ;  by  means 
of  which  they  probably  derive  support  from 
the  oxygen  of  air  contained  in  the  water,  or 
have  the  means  of  decomposing  the  water, 
and  thus  exist  by  its  oxygenous  parts;  so 
that  the  same  process  of  nature,  which  in 
the  higher  orders  of  animals  takes  place  in 
the  internal  cavity  of  the  lungs,  is  brought 
about  in  fishes  externally  by  means  of  the 
subdivided  branching  of  their  gills.  We 
have  now  six  orders  under  the  class  Pit*** 
or  fishes:  four  derived  from  the  ashes 
whose  muscles  are  supported  by  spines  or 
bony  substances,  and  denominated  the 
apodal,  the  thoracic,  the  jugular,  and  the 
abdominal.  This  arrangement  is  founded 
on  the  absence  of  the  ventral  fin,  as  in  the 
Jpodea;  or  on  its  situation  with  regard  to 
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the  pectoral  fins :  nnd  th.tr  othtr  two  are 
the  cartilaginous  &»U>\  (.undivided  into  the 
iraacAiotfaHwa,  or  thine  wHom;  Kills  sie 
destitute  of  bony  ray* ;  and  the  ckomlmp- 
terygious,  or  those  with  cartiliipuiou*  criUB. 

1.  The  fifthof  the  otttar  4m st«  ■»  it 
ventral  fins,  as  the  eel*,  tbi?  conger.  Ac. 

2.  The  order  Jngi\larerr  includi:*  irH  in 
which  the  Tentral  fins  an?  fibttttd  lufore 
the  pectoral,  as  in  thu  end-fifth  and  blcnny. 

3.  The  Thoracici,  in  which  the  central  fins 
are  under  the  pectoral,  as  in  the  perch, 
mackarel,  &c.  4.  luc  Alutomtnau*,  in 
which  the  Tentral  fins  are  placed  behind 
the  pectoral,  as  in  the  salmon  and  pike. 
5.  TheBranehiostegous  order  includes  fishes 
that  are  destitute  of  bony  rays,  &c.  6. 
The  Chondropterygions  order  consists  of 

,     fishes  destitute  of  bone  altogether,  and 
i     possessed  of  cartilage  instead.    Such  are 
-     the  orders.    The  generic  character  is  taken 
from  the  shape  of  the  body,  covering,  struc- 
ture, figure,  and  parts  of  the  head,  but 
chiefly  from  the  branchiostegous   mem- 
brane.   The   specific  character  is  taken 
from  the  cirri,  jaws,  fins,  spines,  lateral 
line,  digitated  appendages,  tail,  and  colour. 
It  may  be  observed,  before  we  quit  this 
class  of  animals,  that  the  general  form  and 
structure  are  finely  adapted  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  element  in  which  they  live. 
Being  of  themselves  nearly  of  the  same 
specific  gravity  as  the  water  which  they 
inhabit,  their   small  fins   are  all  that  is 
requisite   to  enable  them  to  move  with 
ease,  and  steer  their  course  with  pleasure. 
V.  The  fifth  class  of  animals  in  the  Lin- 
nsean  system  contains  Ihsbcts.  The  study 
of  this  branch  of  science  is  denominated 
Ehtomoloot  ;  for  the  particulars  of  which 
we  therefore  refer  to  that  article.    VI.  The 
last    class  of  the    animal   kingdom,    ac- 
cording to  the  Linnsean  system,  is  deno- 
minated VxaMss  or  worms.    This  class  is 
not  only  arranged  the  last  in  order,  but  the 
creatures  which  it  contains,  when  com- 
pared with  those  forming  the  other  classes, 
seem  to  be  the  least  perfect,  possessing 
neither  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor  head,  nor  feet. 
Many  of  them,  as  the  corals  and  sponges, 
approach   very  near   to  vegetables;  and 
others,  as  the  madrepores  and  shell-fish, 
resemble,  in  their  coverings  at  least,'  cer- 
tain productions  of  the  mineral  kingdom. 
All,  however,  may,  no  doubt,  he  considered 
as  perfectly  complete,  both  in  structure  and 
endowments,  for  the  station  which  they  are 
designed    to  hold,  and  for  the  purposes 
which  tbey  are  intended  to  answer  in  the 
general  plan  of  creation.     The  class,  not- 
withstanding its  name,  Vermes,  or  worms, 
includes  a  vast  variety   of  very   different 
animals,  as  snails,  slugs,  shells,  and  their 
inhabitants ;  corals ;  and  an  indefinite  va- 
riety of  microscopic  animals,  called  Ivfa. 
soria,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
detected  in  waters,  in  which  vegetable  mat- 
ter of  some  kind  or  other  has  been  steeped. 
The  different  orders,  which  are  five  in  num- 
ber, are  the  following:— l.Intestina:  this 
order  includes  worms  with  a  filiform,  or 
thread-like  body,  of  equal  thickness,  and 


smooth ;  and  also  the  common  earth-worm, 
the  worms  found  in  the  intestines  of  differ- 
ent animals,  the  leech,  and  a  few  others. 

2.  Mollusca:  This  order  contains  animals 
of  a  simple  form,  naked,  that  is,  without  a 
shell,  with  members,  or  additional  parts, 
not  to  be  found  in  those  of  the  first  order. 
These  members,  however,  do  not  answer  to 
the  feet,  or  wings,  or  fins  of  quadrupeds, 
birds,  or  fishes.  In  some  they  are  called 
rays,  as  in  the  asterias,  or  star-fish;  in 
others,  tentacula,  or  feelers,  as  in  the  sepia, 
or  cuttle-fish ;  and  in  others,  as  in  the  li- 
maz,  or  slug,  they  are  denominated  horns. 

3.  The  third  order  is  named  Testacea,  or 
worms  of  a  soft  and  simple  form,  covered 
with  a  shell.  These  are  characterized  by 
the  shell  or  its  calcareous  covering,  which 
each  animal  forms  for  itself  by  a  concre- 
tion, or  exudation,  from  the  surface  of  the 
body.  There  are  many  different  genera  of 
shells ;  and  the  study  of  this  order  of  the 
class  Vermes  has  obtained  a  distinct  sci- 
entific name,  namely,  Conchology.  This 
branch  of  natural  history  is  very  popular, 
on  account  of  the  elegance  and  beauty  of 
the  shells,  and  of  the  easy  method  of  ar- 
ranging and  preserving  them.  As  a  branch 
of  science,  the  objects  of  conchology  are 
separated  into  three  divisions,  namely,  1. 
Multivalves,  that  is,  shells  with  many 
valves;  as  the  Chiton,  Lepas,  and  Phloas. 

2.  Bivalves,  or  shells  with  two  valves;  as, 
the  Ostrea,  oyster;   Mytilus,  mussel,  &c. 

3.  Univalves,  or  shells  with  one  valve  only, 
which  division  is  subdivided  into  those 
with  a  regular  spire,  as  the  Argonauta,  the 
Nautilus,  the  Helix  or  snail,  &c.  4.  Zoo~ 
phyta.  This  order  comprehends  compo- 
site animals  efflorescing  like  vegetables,  in- 
cluded in  a  calcareous  crust.  Many  thou- 
sands of  them  live  together,  and  are  so  con- 
nected both  by  their  calcareous  covering 
and  their  softer  fleshy  part,  as  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  single  production.  They  in- 
crease in  bulk,  and  mostly  brauch  out  like 
plants ;  and  they  may,  like  plants,  be  propa- 
gated by  slips.  We  have  already  observed, 
that  this  order  of  animals  constitutes  a  sort 
of  connecting  link  between  itself  and  the 
other  two  kingdoms  of  nature.  It  is  sepa- 
rated into  two  divisions:  1.  Those  with  a 
hard,  calcareous  stem,  of  which,  among 
others,  the  madrepores  and  millepores  are 
examples.  2.  Those  with  a  softer  stem: 
this  division  includes  ten  genera;  of  which 
the  sponge,  the  coralline,  and  polypus,  are 
good  examples.  5.  Infusoria.  This  order 
has  been  added  to  those  of  Linnaeus,  to  in- 
clude such  microscopical  worms  as  have 
been  discovered  in  stagnant  or  other  waters 
and  fluids.  The  animals  included  in  it  are 
divided  into,  1.  Those  that  have  external 
organs.  2.  Those  without  external  organs, 
and  flattened :  and,  3.  Those  without  ex- 
ternal organs,  and  round. In  conclusion, 

we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  different 
zoological  articles  interspersed  throughout 
this  volume,  for  the  habits,  properties,  &c. 
of  individuals  in  each  class,  as  well  as  for 
numerous  observations  of  a  general  nature, 
which  it  would  be  mere  tautology  to  repeat. 
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ZO'OLITE,  an  animal  substance  petri- 
fied. 

ZOOPHYTA,  or  ZOOTHYTE.  [Seethe 
article  on  Zoology.] 

ZOON'OMY,  the  laws  of  animal  life,  or 
that  acience  which  treats  of  the  phenomena 
of  animal  life,  their  causes,  consequences, 
and  relations. 

ZOOPH'ORUS,  in  ancient  architecture, 
a  part  between  the  architrave  and  cornice; 
corresponding  with  the  friese  in  modern  ar- 
chitecture. 

ZOOPHTTOL'OGT,  the  natural  history 
of  zoophytes. 

ZOOTOMY,  comparative  anatomy,  or  the 
science  of  dissecting  the  bodies  of  beasts ; 
the  anatomy  of  brute  animals. 

ZORILLE,  in  (oology,  a  species  of 
efoerra,  or  weasel,  having  the  back  and 
sides  marked  with  stripes  of  black  and 
white,  the  last  tinged  with  yellow ;  the  tail 
long  and  bushy,  partly  white,  and  partly 
black ;  the  legs  and  belly  black.  This  ani- 
mal inhabits  Peru,  and  other  parts  of  South 
America ;  its  pestilential  vapour  overcomes 
even  the  panther  of  America,  and  stupifies 
that  formidable  enemy. 

ZITMATB,  in  chemistry,  a  combination 
of  the  sumic  acid,  with  a  salifiable  base. 

ZU'MIC  ACID,  in  chemistry,  an  acid 


procured  from  various  acescent  vegetable 
substances. 

ZUMOL'OGY,  a  treatise  on  the  feraaenta- 
tion  of  liquors,  or  the  doctrine  of  fermenta- 
tion. 

ZUMOSrWBTER,  or  ZYMOSUTETBB» 
an  instrument  proposed  by  Swammerdam 
for  ascertaining  the  degree  of  fermentation 
occasioned  by  the  mixture  of  different  li- 
quids, and  the  degree  of  heat  which  they 
acquire  in  fermentation. 

ZUR'LITE,  a  newly  discovered  and  im- 
perfectly described  mineral,  found  in  mount 
Vesuvius,  with  calcareous  spar.  It  occur* 
in  rectangular  prisms,  or  in,  hotryoidal 
masses,  of  a  green  colour.  It  yields  to  the 
knife,  and  melts  with  borax  into  a  black 

ZYGODACT  Y  LOUS,  an  epithet  for  an 
order  of  fowls  which  have  the  feet  furnished 
with  two  toes  before  and  two  behind,  as  the 
parrot. 

ZYGOHA,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  of  the 
head,  or  rather  a  union  or  assemblage  of 
two  processes  or  eminences  of  bones ;  the 
one  from  the  ot  tempori*,  the  other  from  the 
o*  male;  these  processes  are  hence  termed 
the  tygomatic  procttte*,  and  the  anture  that 
joins  them  together  is  denominated  the  jjt- 
gommtic  where. 


THE  END. 
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